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SEPTUAGENARIANS  are  not,  as  a 
rule, disposed  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  reached  such  an 
advanced  stage  on  the  journey  of 
life  ;  but  when  that  venerable  age 
has  been  attained  with  faculties 
unimpaired  and  memory  keen  as 
ever,  there  is  a  strong  compensa- 
tion for  its  manifest  disadvantages 
in  the  vivid  recollection  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  met  during 
a  long  career,  whom  the  present 
generation  can  never  have  known 
otherwise  than  by  tradition.  That 
is  my  actual  position,  and  it  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
recollections  of  various  stars  which 
have  ceased  to  shine  on  earth  may 
have  a  certain  value  from  the  fact 
that  very  few  now  living  can  at  all 
share  them  with  me.  1  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  records  of  those  who 
have  passed  from  this  world,  and 
most  of  whom  have  probably  no 
immediate  relations  left  among  us, 
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so  that  I   cannot  risk  hurting  the 
susceptibilities  of  survivors. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  my  note- 
worthy recollections  is  that  of  a 
dull  depressing  day  under  Scottish 
skies,  when  1  shared  the  easy- 
chair  in  which  my  father's  dearest 
friend  reposed,  with  his  kind  arm 
thrown  round  the  little  girl  who 
nestled  by  his  side  —  an  elderly 
man  with  grey  hair  falling  over 
his  prominent  forehead,  thick 
bushy  eyebrows  almost  hiding  the 
eyes  that  were  at  that  moment 
dim  and  sad,  but  capable  of  gleam- 
ing with  fiery  enthusiasm  when 
roused  on  subjects  immortalised 
by  his  genius  or  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  his  beloved  native 
land.  His  countenance  then  wore 
a  sombre  expression  ;  for  it  was  a 
marked  and  mournful  day  in  the 
life  of  Walter  Scott  —  almost  the 
darkest  he  had  ever  known — since 


2  Glimpses  of  some  ) 

the  blow  which  had  struck  him 
the  evening  before,  when  he  re- 
turned home  from  a  gay  dinner- 
party in  our  house,  announced  the 
total  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  the  loss 
of  many  years  of  arduous  labour, 
and  the  necessity  of  recommencing 
yet  more  strenuous  and  painful  toil 
if  he  was  to  save  any  portion  of 
the  lands  at  Abbotsford  that  were 
so  dear  to  his  heart.  He  had  come 
for  quiet  and  refuge  from  visitors 
to  my  father's  house,  where  he 
was  as  free  as  in  his  own ;  but  he 
said  frankly,  he  felt  um  qual  to 
any  society  but  that  of  his  friend's 
youngest  child,  who  would  amuse 
him  with  her  merry  bavardage. 
So  I  was  left  alone  with  him  that 
afternoon,  and  the  scene  is  present 
with  me  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
Sir  Walter,  addressing  me  with 
the  gentle  "  dearie  "  he  was  wont 
to  apply  to  little  children,  told  me 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  him- 
self at  all,  but  lie  would  lie  glad  to 
listen  to  some  fairy  stories  if  1  had 
any  to  tell  him.  Nothing  was  easier 
to  me,  as  fairies  and  hobgoblins 
were  the  constant  companions  of 
my  thoughts  at  that  period  of  my 
existence,  and  I  plunged  at  once 
into  a  wild  invention  of  what  I 
imagined  to  be  the  manners  and 
customs  of  such  frolicsome  beings, 
to  all  of  which  he  listened  pa- 
tiently for  a  long  time,  and  often 
laughed  out  heartily  in  spite  of 
his  overhanging  gloom.  I  was 
very  sorry  when  a  grave;  person 
in  authority  came  to  take;  me  back 
to  my  schoolroom,  and  leave  the 
greatest  of  all  story-tellers  to  for- 
get the  child's  fantastic  romance 
in  his  own  dark  thoughts. 

That  is  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  another  very  marked  remem- 
brance I  have  of  him,  which  is 
less  agreeable  to  myself,  while  it 
illustrates  the  extreme  thoughtful- 
ness  and  kindness  with  which  he 
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always  treated  the  children  of  his 
friend.  Although  in  those  days 
Sir  Walter  was  to  me  only  a  most 
delightful  old  gentleman,  who  gave 
me  charming  presents  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  my  special  com- 
panion and  playmate,  little  delicate 
Johnny  Lockhart,  I  yet  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  wrote  books 
which  were  actually  printed,  and 
could  be  seen  bound  in  volumes 
on  our  drawing-room  table.  This 
fact  raised  a  very  perplexing  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  what  could 
possibly  l>e  the  sensations  of  a 
person  who  saw  some  one  else 
engaged  in  reading  the  very  pages 
they  had  written  themselves  :  it 
appeared  to  me  a  most  extraor- 
dinary position  for  any  one  to  be 
placed  in.  "What  could  be  their 
feelings?  Would  they  be  dread- 
fully ashamed,  or  perhaps  very 
proud  ;  or  would  they  snatch  the 
book  away  and  pretend  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it?  1  felt  1 
must  solve  this  mighty  problem, 
even  at  the  risk  of  encountering 
stern  rebuke  for  disobeying  the 
laws  which  regulated  my  behaviour 
in  various  respects.  One  day  Sir 
AValter  was  dining  at  our  house. 
I  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  be 
at  table  ;  but  I  was  allowed  to 
spend  half  an  hour  in  the  draw- 
ing -  room  when  the  guests  came 
up  from  dinner.  On  this  occasion, 
brimful  of  a  great  project,  I  hur- 
ried down  and  found  myself  for- 
tunately alone  for  a  few  minutes 
before  they  appeared.  I  abstracted 
from  the  table  one  of  the  novels 
which  I  knew  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  took  my 
place  on  a  little  stool  by  the  tire- 
side  with  the  book  open  on  my 
knees  ;  then  I  waited  till  the  heavy 
halting  step  of  the  great  author 
sounded  on  the  stair,  and  he  came 
into  the  room  leaning,  as  usual,  on 
the  strong  stick  which  his  lameness 
rendered  necessary.  He  came  to- 
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wards  rne  at  once,  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordial  kindness  to  children, 
and  seeing  me  apparently  engaged 
in  reading,  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"Well,  my  little  lady,  what  have 
you  got  there  1  I  suppose  it  is  the 
'  Arabian  Nights.'  "  I  raised  my 
head  very  solemnly,  and  fixed  my 
eyes  with  a  scrutinising  gaze  on 
his  kind  face  as  I  said  slowly, 
"  No ;  it  is  a  book  called  '  The 
Abbot.'  "  For  a  moment  he  looked 
much  astonished  at  the  audacity  of 
this  mite  of  a  child,  for  whom  in 
any  case  his  novels  could  not  at 
that  time  be  considered  suitable 
reading,  as  being  far  beyond  her 
comprehension ;  then  his  expres- 
sion changed  to  one  of  decided 
displeasure,  and  he  half  turned 
to  my  father,  who  had  not  no- 
ticed me ;  but  remembering  ap- 
parently that  he  might  draw 
down  vials  of  wrath  on  my  head 
if  he  made  known  my  imper- 
tinence, he  gave  me  a  look  which 
showed  me  that  I  was  at  once  to 
close  the  book  and  put  it  away, 
and  then  he  left  me  and  engaged 
my  father  in  conversation,  so  that 
my  small  escapade  should  riot  be 
known,  which  it  never  was  till  I 
now  reveal  it  some  sixty  years 
later.  Children  and  dogs  were,  in 
truth,  the  object  of  Sir  Walter's 
strongest  regard,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  his  happiness  through 
life.  His  grandchildren  —  John 
Hugh,  Walter,  and  Charlotte  Lock- 
hart — were  all  most  dear  to  him  ; 
but  his  affections  centred  chiefly 
on  the  thoughtful  intellectual  boy 
Johnny,  who,  after  a  few  years  of 
sull'ering  from  spine  complaint, 
sunk  into  the  grave  at  a  time 
when  the  shadow  of  death  was 
already  so  closely  enshrouding  his 
illustrious  grandfather  that  he  was 
no  longer  capable  of  the  acute 
grief  which  would  earlier  have 
been  roused  in  him  by  that  un- 
timely departure. 


Johnny  had  read  the  '  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,'  dedicated  to  him- 
self, and  they  had  roused  in  him 
very  warlike  aspirations,  ill  and 
feeble  as  he  was.  I  remember 
him  so  well  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
our  drawing  -  room,  and  making 
me  help  him  in  the  management 
of  a  toy  gun  he  possessed,  to  the 
great  danger  of  my  mother's  old 
china,  if  to  nothing  else. 

My  own  childish  regrets  when  I 
finally  lost  sight  of  gentle,  clever 
Johnny,  some  time  before  his 
death,  were  at  last  dispelled  by 
the  arrival  of  two  new  charming 
playmates,  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  some  very  tragic 
episodes  in  history.  Charles  X., 
the  exiled  King  of  France,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  old  Palace 
of  Holyrood  when  he  was  driven 
from  his  throne  and  country  ;  and 
he  brought  with  him  his  grand- 
children, the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  murdered  Due  de  JJerri — 
Henri  Dieudonne,  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, known  later  as  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  and  his  sister 
Louise,  whom  we  were  told  to 
call  simply  Mademoiselle ;  their 
mother,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
being  engaged  in  her  heroic  ad- 
ventures in  La  Vendee  and  else- 
where, which  were  brought  to  an 
ignominious  close  by  her  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  a  man  in  no 
way  fitted  to  mate  with  her.  It 
was  thought  well  that  the  royal 
children  should  have  some  English 
companions,  and  as  my  parents 
were  acquainted  with  the  Duchesse 
de  Gontaut,  under  whose  care  they 
were,  my  sister  and  I  were  chosen 
to  associate  with  them,  both  at 
Holyrood  and  in  our  own  house. 
The  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  some- 
what more  carefully  guarded  than 
his  sister,  so  we  chiefly  met  him  in 
the  Palace  ;  but  Mademoiselle  was 
allowed  to  come  and  spend  many 
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happy  days  with  us  in  our  home. 
A  more  delightful  companion  could 
not  have  been  granted  to  us.  She 
was  a  bright  vivacious  child,  full 
of  intelligence  and  feeling,  and 
although  merry  enough  when  en- 
gaged in  play  with  us,  she  was 
yet  perfectly  conscious  of  her  own 
position  and  the  reverses  of  her 
family,  and  often  speculated  in  the 
quaintest  manner  as  to  what  her 
own  fate  was  likely  to  be  — 
whether  she  was  to  find  herself  on 
some  European  throne,  or  in  ne- 
glected obscurity, — perhaps  in  a 
prison.  Sometimes,  in  accordance 
with  these  previsions,  we  would 
vary  our  amusements  from  hide- 
and-seek  and  other  games  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  mimic  Court,  in 
which  Mademoiselle  was  perched 
on  a  throne  formed  of  cushions 
piled  upon  the  table,  while  we 
acted  as  ladiea-in- waiting,  and 
went  through  all  the;  ceremonies 
of  presentations  and  solemn  peti- 
tions humbly  laid  at  her  Majesty's 
feet.  On  these  occasions  the  little 
Princess  conducted  herself  with 
the  most  perfect  dignity,  and 
showed  the  keenest  recollections  of 
all  the  etiquette  of  her  royal  home 
in  the  beloved  Paris  she  was  to  see 
no  more.  Mademoiselle's  visits  to 
our  house  came  to  an  abrupt  and 
painful  end  by  the  dastardly  action 
of  a  French  revolutionary,  who 
waylaid  her  as  she  was  alighting 
from  her  carriage  at  our  door,  and 
heaped  curses  on  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Bourbon  with  the  fiercest 
invectives.  Her  governess,  with 
the  help  of  our  butler,  succeeded  in 
hurrying  the  terrified  child  into 
the  house  and  closing  the  door  on 
the  miscreant,  who  would  have 
followed  ;  but  poor  Mademoiselle 
came  flying  into  the  drawing-room, 
sobbing  out  her  indignation  and 
terror.  "  II  a  dit  des  injures  de 
mon  cher  grand  -  pere,"  she  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  as  we 


tried  to  pacify  her,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  recovered 
her  composure. 

After  that  unpleasant  incident 
the  King,  Charles  X.,  decreed  that 
neither  of  the  children  should  leave 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace,  and 
thenceforth  all  our  meetings  with 
them  took  place  at  Holyrood.  We 
always  went  there  in  the  evening 
when  the  hours  of  instruction  for 
the  royal  children  were  over,  and 
although  the  King  himself  was 
never  present,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  exile  were  always  there, 
ready  to  assist  in  making  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  for  all.  I  have  a 
special  recollection  of  OIK;  of  those 
evenings,  from  an  absurd  little 
incident  connected  with  myself 
which  was  very  characteristic  of 
French  vivacity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  amusement  provided  for  us  on 
that  occasion  was  the  illustration 
of  a  charade  by  drawings,  giving 
our  own  conception  of  the  various 
ni'-anings  attached  to  each  syllable, 
and  the  prixe  given  to  the  one  who 
was  found  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  was  to  be  the  drawing 
executed  by  M.  d'Hardevilliers, 
one  of  the  King's  gentlemen,  who 
was  an  admirable  artist.  The 
word  given  was  "courtship,"  and 
pencils  and  paper  having  been 
provided  for  each  of  us,  we  all  sat 
down  to  the  table.  The  scene  is 
before;  me  now.  The  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  a  quiet  fair-haired  boy, 
laboriously  setting  to  work  in  per- 
fect silence  ;  Mademoiselle,  full  of 
animation  arid  excitement,  talking 
rapidly  in  French  and  expressing 
her  hopes  of  winning  the  coveted 
prize.  I  was  the  youngest  child  in 
the  room,  and  my  attempts  must 
have  been  of  the  crudest  descrip- 
tion. What  I  made  of  the  Court 
scene  I  do  not  remember,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  ship  I  portrayed,  I 
added  a  fla^  to  it  which  was  about 
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twice  the  size  of  the  vessel  itself. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  my 
conspicuous  banner  would  be  the 
better  of  some  ornamentation,  so  I 
drew  some  flowers  upon  it,  entirely 
the  offspring  of  my  own  fancy. 
When  the  finished  drawings  were 
collected  for  judgment,  my  flowery 
flag  instantly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  loyal  French  exiles, 
and  a  universal  cry  arose,  "  Les 
fleurs  -  de  -  lis  !  les  fleurs  -  de  -  lis  ! 
the  dear  sympathetic  child  has 
drawn  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  honour 
of  France!!  0  la  chcre  petite/ 
la  charmante  enfant/  to  her  must 
the  prize  be  awarded  without 
doubt."  I  was  much  too  shy  and 
shamefaced  to  make  any  avowal  of 
the  fact  that  I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
that  no  sentiment  towards  France 
had  inspired  me  in  executing  the 
meaningless  hieroglyphics  on  my 
flag.  So  M.  d'Hardevilliers'  beauti- 
ful drawing  Avas  presented  to  me — 
most  unworthy  of  it — and  it  is  in 
my  possession  to  this  day,  a  grace- 
ful representation  of  the  diil'erent 
meanings  of  the  charade. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  bright, 
high-spirited  Mademoiselle  is  well 
known.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was 
cruelly  assassinated  when  their 
children  were  growing  up  round 


them ;  and  their  granddaughter, 
Princess  Marie  Louise,  is  now 
sharing  the  somewhat  unsteady 
throne  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria,  who  is  grandson  to 
Louis  Philippe,  so  that  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Orleans  are  united 
in  their  marriage.  The  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  from  the  arena  of  this 
world  is,  however,  enveloped  in  a 
mystery,  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  known  in  England, 
or  even  generally  in  France.  An 
account  of  the  Prince's  last  illness 
has  recently  been  given  by  a  very 
distinguished  French  writer,  who 
allirms  positively  that  Henri  V. 
was  poisoned,  and  ofl'ers  certainly 
very  cogent  reasons  for  this  belief. 
We  subjoin  in  a  footnote  some 
extracts  from  his  statement,  by 
which  our  readers  can  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  he  was  right 
in  his  conclusions.1 

The  royal  children  passed  out 
of  our  lives,  and  we  saw  them  no 
more  ;  but  other  notable  figures 
follow  them  quickly  on  the  stage 
of  memory.  I  think  that  very 
few  persons  indeed  can  now  be 
living  who  remember  the  father  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  him,  as  a  kind 
action  towards  myself  was  the 


1  The  Comte  clc  Chambord,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  strong  and  robust,  had 
returned  from  (loritx,  where  lie  had  passed  the  winter,  to  Frohselorff,  and  was 
perfectly  well.  Suddenly  on  the  14th  of  June  18S3  he  was  seized  with  abdominal 
pains  and  violent  sickness,  accompanied  with  raging  thirst.  He  rolled  on  his  bed 
from  intolerable  pain,  and  said,  "  Je  suis  empoisonm'."  His  strong  constitution 
enabled  him  to  rally,  and  he  quite  recovered.  The  doctors,  unable  to  account  for 
his  illness,  said  there  must  be  a  cancer.  He  answered,  "  II  n'en  est  rien,  vous 
pouvez  appuyer  sur  mon  estomac.  J'ai  beaucoup  souH'ert,  mais  je  ne  soull're  plus." 
On  July  the  14th  he  took  food  with  great  appetite,  spoke  and  moved  as  usual,  and 
was  perfectly  at  ease.  He  received  congratulations  on  his  recovered  health  on  his 
/r/e-day.  He  passed  several  hours  every  day  in  his  garden,  but  in  the  night  of  the 
8th-9th  of  August  the  same  symptoms  returned  with  redoubled  violence,  and 
continued  till  the  24th,  when  he  died.  The  Comtesse  de  Chambord  would  not 
allow  an  auto]>t<iv  to  be  made  ;  for  although  all  said  he  had  been  poisoned,  she 
could  not  bear  to  believe  that  her  constant  care  had  not  prevented  it.  The  body 
was,  however,  embalmed,  and  that  enabled  the  five  doctors  who  examined  it  to 
prove  at  least  that  there  had  been  no  cancer. 
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cause   of    a   visit    he    paid   to   my 
mother,   with  whom    I   was  when 
he  carne  into  the  room.      She  was 
staying  for  a  short  time  at  Leam- 
ington, my  father  having  remained 
in  Scotland.     He   had   there   met 
Sir    John    Gladstone,     whom    he 
knew   well,   and   heard   from   him 
that  he  was  himself  just  starting 
for  Leamington.     These  were  the 
days  when  postage  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  very  heavy, 
and   my  sister    had  that    morning 
given   my  father  a  letter  to  post 
which  was  addressed  to  me.      He 
took  it  from  his  pocket  when  Sir 
John  said  he  was  about  to  stay  in 
Warwickshire,  and  laughingly  con- 
cluding   that    a    letter   from    one 
little  girl  to  another  could  hardly 
be  worth  postage,  asked  if  it  would 
trouble    him    to    drop    it    at    my 
mother's  door.     Sir  John  took   it 
at  once,  but  instead  of  sending  it 
by  a  servant,  he  came  himself  and 
paid  us  a  very  pleasant  visit.      I 
was    sitting   on    a   low   seat   in    a 
corner   of    the   room,    and    having 
shaken  hands  with  my  mother,  he 
came  up  to  me  and  gave  me  the 
letter  with  a  few  kind  words.     I 
raised  my  eyes  to  him  as  I  took  it, 
and  saw  a  tall  quiet-looking  man, 
simple  though  dignified  in  manner, 
with    somewhat    heavy    features, 
which,    according  to   my   recollec- 
tion,  bore  no  resemblance   to  the 
striking    countenance    of    his    dis- 
tinguished son.     That  was  not,  I 
think,  the  only  occasion  011  which 
I  saw  him,  but  it  is  the  one  most 
impressed  on  my  memory.     I  have, 
however,    clear    remembrances    of 
other     members    of     the    family, 
especially   two   very   old    ladies — 
great-aunts,  I  think,  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone— who  wore  the  most  wonder- 
ful erections  on  their  heads  in  the 
shape  of  highly  starched  caps,  with 
huge  ruffs  round  their  necks,  and 
whose  manners  were  solemn   and 
austere  to  the   last  degree,   even 


towards  their  contemporaries ;  as 
to  me,  they  looked  over  my  head 
and  took  not  the  smallest  notice 
of  me.  I  received,  however,  great 
kindness  from  a  much  nearer  rela- 
tion of  Mr  Gladstone's — his  only 
sister.  She  was  a  good  many 
years  older  than  myself,  and  had 
often  had  me  with  her  as  a  child 
in  her  own  home ;  but  after  I 
grew  up  I  met  her  again  in  War- 
wickshire, and  was  then  her  almost 
daily  companion.  She  was  a  tall 
fair-haired  lady,  with  very  winning 
manners,  and  by  that  time  she  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
a  most  ardent  convert ;  her  whole 
conversation  was  on  that  subject, 
and  it  was  her  great  desire  to 
make  proselytes.  I  went  with  her 
once  to  see  a  beautiful  life-si/ed 
picture  of  the  Madonna  arid  Child 
by  an  old  master,  and  she  fell  into 
a  sort  of  trance  in  contemplation 
of  it,  from  which  we  had  great 
dilllculty  in  rousing  her.  She 
passed  away  several  years  later  in 
a  convent  abroad,  where,  I  believe, 
she  was  living  only  as  a  boarder 
and  not  as  a  nun. 

It  was  in  Warwickshire  also 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  while  I  was  still 
quite  a  child.  The  stout,  good- 
humoured  gentleman,  whose  image 
appears  before  me  as  I  write  his 
name,  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  an  event  in  which  he  took  the 
keenest  interest — a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun ;  but  the  amusement  af- 
forded by  a  rather  absurd  incident 
connected  with  it,  I  am  afraid, 
engrossed  my  childish  mind  more 
than  all  the  scientific  explanations 
of  the  phenomenon  which  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  so  well  qualified  to 
give.  In  those  primitive  days  it 
was  held  that  the  best  mode  of 
witnessing  the  obscuration  of  the 
sun  was  to  watch  it  through  pieces 
of  smoked  glass,  with  which  we 
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were  all  duly  provided  when  we 
sallied  forth  to  an  open  piece  of 
ground  where  nothing  impeded  the 
view.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  the  noses 
of  every  one  present  were  severely 
blackened — unconsciously  to  them- 
selves— and  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  scientific  party  was  irresist- 
ibly comic.  Sir  John  Franklin 
appeared  then  so  full  of  life  and 
energy  and  high  spirits,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  think  of  him  after- 
wards as  the  worn-out  suffering 
hero  of  that  last  fatal  voyage, 
which  held  the  country  in  suspense 
as  to  his  fate,  during  a  period 
cruelly  long  and  trying  to  his  wife, 
and  to  all  who  had  relations  among 
his  companions  in  the  ice  -  bound 
vessels.  One  of  my  cousins  was 
of  the  number,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  sensation  in  his  home 
when  some  of  the  relics  of  the 
disastrous  expedition,  afterwards 
brought  back,  were  identified  as 
having  belonged  to  him. 

We  were  at  that  time  very  in- 
timate also  with  a  soldier  hero, 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  whose  subsequent 
career  has  caused  his  name  to  be 
remembered  with  distinction  in  the 
army ;  but  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him 
when  he  was  a  young,  singularly 
attractive  man,  and  it  is  as  a 
skilled  musician  that  I  recollect 
him  rather  than  as  a  military  hero. 
He  played  splendidly  on  the  violon- 
cello, which  instrument,  he  gravely 
informed  me,  was  his  wife,  and  it 
certainly  seemed  to  my  childish 
intelligence  as  if  a  very  remark- 
able union  existed  between  the 
two.  He  could  make  it  express 
every  shade  of  his  own  feelings, 
whether  sad  or  joyful,  and  at  that 
period  it  undoubtedly  occupied 
much  of  his  time  and  thoughts. 
Later,  when  the  serious  work  of 
his  profession  came  upon  him,  I 


believe  he  discarded  it  altogether. 
The  last  visit  that  I  remember 
his  having  paid  us  called  forth  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Scottish 
nature  which  amused  him  very 
much.  We  were  spending  the 
summer  in  a  country-house  in 
Scotland,  not  far  from  the  town 
where  his  regiment  was  quartered. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I 
was  playing  on  the  lawn,  I  saw 
Sir  Hope  ride  up  to  the  door  to 
call  on  my  mother.  Being  Sunday, 
every  one  of  our  pious  Scottish 
servants  had  gone  to  church,  ex- 
cepting the  cook.  He  had  dis- 
mounted and  rung  the  bell,  and  I 
had  run  up  to  speak  to  him,  when 
she  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
visitor's  summons.  She  was  a 
great  gaunt  woman,  with  a  de- 
cidedly stern  countenance,  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  faced 
a  regiment  herself  without  alarm, 
and  she  scowled  from  under  the 
frills  of  her  huge  cap  with  an  ex- 
pression which  showed  that  she 
considered  a  gentleman  who  paid 
a  visit  on  the  "  Sawbath  "  to  be  a 
most  godless  person.  She  grimly 
admitted  that  her  mistress  was  at 
home,  but  added  there  was  no  one 
but  herself  to  show  him  to  the 
drawing-room.  "  They  have  all 
gone  to  the  kirk,  as  it  behoved 
them  to  do."  "  That  does  not 
matter,"  said  Sir  Hope  ;  "  I  dare- 
say I  can  find  my  way  ;  but  would 
you  kindly  take  iny  horse  round 
to  the  stable?"  "Me!"  she  ex- 
claimed, flinging  up  her  arms  with 
a  gesture  of  horrified  amazement 
• — "me  touch  that  fearsome  beast 
that  could  trample  me  into  a  jelly, 
and  on  the  Sawbath  too  !  No  ! 
not  for  a'  the  airth  !  "  "  But,  my 
good  woman,  he  is  perfectly  quiet," 
Sir  Hope  said  ;  "  he  will  not  hurt 
you.  I  cannot  leave  him  here 
loose;  do  take  him  round."  But 
she  only  answered  with  inflexible 
severity,  "  No'  for  a'  the  airth ! 
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I  wouldna  touch  yon  beast  at  the 
best  o'  times,  forby  the  Saw- 
bath  ! "  Poor  Sir  Hope  looked 
perplexed ;  he  had  no  idea  where 
the  stables  were,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  into  the  house  and  see  his 
friends.  1  had  been,  in  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  scene,  but  I  carne 
to  the  rescue.  "  Let  me  take  your 
horse,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  sure  he  will 
go  nicely  with  me."  "  Yes,  that 
he  will,"  said  Sir  Hope,  gladly 
putting  the  bridle  into  my  hand  ; 
"  he  will  follow  you  as  gently  as 
possible  ; "  and  so  he  did,  only, 
as  I  began  to  run  when  we  started, 
the  horse  set  oil'  at  a  quick  trot, 
and  going  a  great  deal  faster  than 
I  could,  it  ended  in  his  taking  me 
triumphantly  to  the  stabks  inM  ,'iid 
of  the  original  arrangement,  and  he 
landed  me  there  quite  outnf  breath, 
and  holding  on  with  dillieulty  to 
the  connecting  bridle.  The  last 
time  I  ever  saw  Sir  Hope  Grant 
was  on  the  occasion  when  he  took 
leave  of  us  just  as  we  were  em- 
barking for  Greece,  where  the 
next  seven  years  of  my  life  were 
spent. 

Many  distinguished  persons  of 
various  nationalities  became  known 
to  us  while  we  resided  in  Athens  ; 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected 
on  that  classic  soil,  there  was 
always  a  large  inllux  of  Eng- 
lish  travellers.  Some  amongst 
these,  bearing  well-known  names, 
still  happily  survive,  and  may  not 
therefore  be  mentioned  here  ;  but 
there  are  others  who  remain  with 
us  now  only  as  illustrious  mem- 
ories. One  of  these  last,  with 
whom  we  had  much  pleasant  inter- 
course, was  Arthur  Stanley,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Westminster.  He 
was  young  then,  and  distinguished 
by  the  most  light-hearted  buoyancy 
of  disposition, — always  animated — 
always  eager  to  see  and  know  thor- 
oughly every  object  of  interest  in 


that  rich  treasury  of  the  past — 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  Greece 
and  all  that  it  could  reproduce  of 
the  ancient  glories  he  had  studied 
in  his  scholarly  youth.  He  had, 
however,  already  taken  holy  orders 
at  that  time,  and  he  preached  one 
Sunday  to  the  very  small  congre- 
gation of  English-speaking  people 
who  assembled  to  hear  him.  His 
bright  earnest  face  and  natural 
eloquence  were  very  attractive;  and 
we  were  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
text  taken  from  the  account  of  St 
Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  which  was 
invariably  chosen  by  every  English 
clergy  man  who  addressed  us  from 
that  pulpit.  It  never  seemed  to 
o/cur  to  any  of  these  gentlemen 
that  they  might  not  be  the  lirst 
who  had  hit  on  that  appropriate 
theme  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  gen- 
erally looked  round  with  an  ex- 
pression of  serene  satisfaction  at 
their  admirable  choice,  and  we 
simply  had  to  listen  patiently  to 
the  slightly  varied  readings  of  a 
most  familiar  topic.  When  I  met 
D.'un  Stanley  again  it  was  many 
years  later  in  England,  and  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  him 
was  remarkable  and  somewhat  sad. 
His  bright  vivacity  was  all  gone, 
his  manner  subdued  and  quiet; 
but  he  recalled  with  interest  many 
circumstances  of  our  intercourse 
in  the  sunny  days  we  had  spent 
together  under  the  cloudless  skies 
of  (1  recce. 

During  the  whole  of  one  lovely 
spring  -  tide  in  Athens  we  had 
the  society  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who 
was  a  clever  author  of  some  repute 
in  those  days,  though  his  name 
is  probably  scarcely  known  to  the 
present  generation.  He  came  to 
G  reece  from  Palestine,  where  he  had 
been  spending  some  time  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  much  as  he 
was  interested  in  all  that  he  saw 
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in  beautiful  Hellas,  we  noticed  a 
strange  preoccupation  in  his  man- 
ner, as  if  his  mind  were  intensely 
occupied  with  some  secret  subject, 
which  he  seemed  never  to  forget 
even  when  visiting  sites  that  had 
the  strongest  claim  on  his  atten- 
tion. My  father  put  our  carriage 
at  his  disposal,  and  often  drove 
with  him  to  spots  of  which  the 
very  name  had  an  indescribable 
charm  ;  but  still  Basil  Hall  would 
sit  silent,  in  deep  thought,  appar- 
ently almost  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings.  At  length  one  day 
he  revealed  to  my  father  the  cause 
of  his  continual  abstraction.  He 
believed  that  during  a  night  he 
had  spent  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  ap- 
peared to  him  there  in  visible 
form.  He  entered  into  very  cir- 
cumstantial details  respecting  the 
vision  he  maintained  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  it  was  evident  from 
his  manner  that  he  was  in  a 
strangely  excited  state  of  mind. 
It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  to 
my  father,  though  a  source  of 
much  regret,  when  he  heard  later 
from  England  that  Basil  Hall  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  complete  aberra- 
tion of  mind,  and  did  not  long 
survive  the  development  of  the 
malady. 

Another  of  my  father's  old 
friends  who  came  to  visit  us  in 
Athens  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  a  most  vivacious 
old  lady,  who  was  much  more 
given  to  sentiment  than  to  science. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  own  that  she 
afforded  me  a  good  deal  of  wicked 
amusement  from  the  extremely 
sentimental  relations  she  succeeded 
in  establishing  with  my  kind  old 
father,  to  which  he  submitted  with 
much  patient  good  -  humour.  I 
think  she  must  have  been  at- 
tracted by  him  when  she  had 
known  him  many  years  before  in 


his  youth ;  but  she  would  insist 
on  spending  most  of  her  time 
seated  with  him  in  a  bower  in  the 
garden,  and  vehemently  dismissed 
any  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
family  who  ventured  near  the 
favoured  spot.  To  our  young  eyes 
they  seemed  a  very  ancient  couple 
to  be  engaged  in  so  romantic  a 
flirtation ;  but  my  father  met  our 
sarcastic  congratulations  by  as- 
suring us  that  she  told  him  many 
good  stories,  and  amused  him  very 
much.  One  of  these  in  connection 
with  her  celebrated  husband  was 
comical  enough.  Sir  Humphry 
was  alone  in  his  room  one  evening 
attired  in  a  dressing-gown  and  a 
night -cap,  constructed  on  the 
ancient  conical  pattern,  with  a 
tassel  for  the  apex,  of  which  I 
suppose  hardly  a  specimen  could 
be  found  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Suddenly  lie  saw  a  mysterious 
light  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room 
for  which  he  could  not  account  in 
any  way.  His  scientific  zeal  was 
roused  at  once  to  discover  the 
cause  :  it  must  be  a  reflected  light, 
perhaps  from  some  celestial  pheno- 
menon in  the  sky.  He  rushed  to 
the  window  and  looked  out,  but 
all  was  as  usual  in  the  darkened 
heavens.  He  extinguished  his 
lamp,  thinking  that  its  (lame  might 
have  become  singularly  polarised 
on  the  ceiling ;  but  there  was  no 
change  in  the  circular  light  over 
his  head  except  that  it  seemed 
growing  brighter.  He  tried  every 
plan  he  could  think  of  to  explain 
it,  but  in  vain.  The  great  man 
was  completely  puzzled — he  stood 
gazing  upward  open  -  mouthed, 
while  his  acute  brain  was  intent 
on  the  mystery.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  became  aware  that  the 
receptacle  in  which  the  wise  brain 
was  enclosed  had  a  sensation  of 
unpleasant  warmth,  while  an 
odour,  apparently  due  to  the 
frizzling  of  hair,  was  making  it- 
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self  strongly  felt.  Involuntarily 
he  snatched  oiF  his  night-cap,  and 
then  discovered  that  he  had  set 
fire  to  the  tassel  thereof  in  bending 
over  the  lamp  while  engaged  in 
an  experiment,  and  the  strange 
circle  of  light  was  at  once  ex- 
plained, to  his  no  small  indigna- 
tion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  an  ad- 
mirable resume  of  the  history  and 
character  of  Lady  Davy  in  his 
Journal  (vol.  i.  p.  1U7),  to  which 
we  may  refer  our  readers  for  fur- 
ther details  of  her  eccentricities. 

At  the  time  when  we  resided  in 
Athens  it  was  the  home,  also  of  a 
splendid  old  soldier,  whose  name, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  lias  not  been  for- 
gotten in  England  —  General  Sir 
Richard  Church.  Previous  to  his 
residence  in  Greece  he  had  b<  en 
appointed  to  suppress  brigandage 
in  Italy,  and  had  accomplished  his 
onerous  task  with  indomitable 
courage  and  admirable  judgment. 
The  most  notable  incidents  of  his 
striking  career  have  already  been 
published  in  the  pages  of  '  ]\laga,' l 
so  I  will  speak  of  him  only  as 
we  knew  him — a  refined  courtly 
gentleman,  somewhat  reserved 
and  holding  aloof  from  general 
society,  but  charming  to  those 
whom  he  allowed  to  be  his  friends. 
To  me  personally,  a  mere  young 
girl,  he  was  exceptionally  kind. 
I  used  to  ride  out  every  evening, 
and  in  that  country  an  escort 
in  addition  to  the  groom  was 
indispensable.  During  one  whole 
year  my  father  was  unable  to  go 
with  me,  and,  to  my  great  delight, 
our  Ambassador,  Sir  Edmund 
(afterwards  Lord)  Lyons,  arranged 
that  I  was  to  accompany  him 
whenever  he  had  time  for  his 
evening  ride.  He  was  a  deli«htful 


companion,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  good-natured  kindness  to 
me,  while  the  pleasure  of  those 
happy  evenings  was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  General  Church  very 
frequently  joined  us.  On  one 
occasion  his  characteristic  energy 
displayed  itself  in  an  amusing 
little  incident.  As  it  was  much 
too  hot  in  Attica  to  go  out  before 
the  sun  had  set,  the  greater  part 
of  our  ride  was  performed  in  star- 
light only,  if  there  was  no  moon 
to  brighten  our  way.  One  night, 
when  it  seemed  unusually  dark,  I 
was  riding  between  the  two  gentle- 
men, and  was  startled  by  our 
horses,  all  three,  suddenly  stopping 
and  refusing  to  advance  an  inch 
on  the  road  :  an  obstacle  of  some 
kind  there  evidently  was,  and  in 
the  complete  darkness  it  was  un- 
wi-e  to  force  the  horses  to  go  on 
till  we  could  ascertain  what  it 
was.  The  gentlemen  called  to  the 
three  grooms,  following  each  of  us 
respectively,  to  go  forward  and 
examine  the  mystery.  Mine  was 
an  Italian,  the  other  two  were 
Greeks,  but  not  one  of  them  had 
the  courage!  to  move.  They  would 
have  faced  a  band  of  soldiers,  but 
a  mysterious  enemy,  who  might 
be  demoniacal,  was  not  to  be 
lightly  encountered  by  the  super- 
stitious men.  General  Church 
gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  which, 
if  they  had  understood  it,  would 
have  rendered  them  tolerably 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  fling- 
ing himself  off  his  horse,  he  put 
the  bridle  into  Lord  Lyons'  hand 
and  went  quickly  forward  :  then 
we  heard  him  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  he  came  back  to  us 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  sheep  lying  full  length 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Here, 
you  cowardly  fellows,"  he  added 


1  The  events  of  General  Church's  career,  already  recorded  in  '  Maga,'  are,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  to  be  republished  more  fully  in  a  separate  volume  this  autumn. 
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in  Greek  to  the  grooms,  "  go  and 
lift  it  out  of  the  way  at  once," 
which  they  did,  slinking  past  the 
General  in  his  manifest  wrath 
with  great  trepidation. 

General  Church  occupied  a  very 
high  position  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  in  Athens,  as  well 
as  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  The 
noble  history  of  his  past  career 
had  won  for  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  his  presence  was  eagerly 
desired  at  Court  and  in  Athenian 
society  generally,  where  the  corps 
diplomatique  and  their  adherents 
had  infused  a  strong  foreign  ele- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  easily  lend 
himself  to  the  universal  desire  for 
his  company.  He  led  a  very  re- 
tired life,  associating  almost  ex- 
clusively with  his  friends  at  the 
English  Embassy,  but  his  name 
still  lives  in  Greece  as  an  hon- 
oured memory.  England  lost  one 
of  her  finest  old  soldiers  when  Sir 
Richard  Church  was  laid  in  his 
last  resting-place. 

I  saw  Lord  Lyons  once  again 
many  years  later  when  he  came  to 
Oxford  to  receive  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  honoris  causd.  lie  called 
on  us  after  the  Encenia,  and  when 
he  saw  me  lie  turned  to  me,  say- 
ing, "  Shall  we  take  a  ride  together 
to  Kephissia "  (a  village  near 
Athens) — he  said  it  with  a  rather 
sad  smile,  for  since  those  bright 
days  of  my  youth,  long  past,  he 
had  himself  gone  through  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  Crimean  war, 
where  he  did  distinguished  service, 
and  he  felt  that  the  weight  of 
years  would  soon  incapacitate  him 
for  the  active  devotion  to  his  Queen 
and  country  he  had  always  dis- 
played ;  and  so  it  proved  too  soon. 
He  was  most  tenderly  cared  for 
at  the  last  by  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  passed 
away  in  strong  faith  and  hope  to 
the  realms  unseen. 


Another  notable  personage  who 
was  often  in  Athens  while  we  were 
there,  seems  never  to  have  been 
known    and    appreciated     for    his 
intellectual    qualities,   though    his 
position,    as    ultimately   the   occu- 
pant of  a   throne,  gave  a  certain 
prestige  to  his  name.     Maximilian, 
Crown  Prince  of   Bavaria  at  that 
time,    was    the    elder   brother   of 
Otho,   King  of   Greece,   but   very 
far  in  advance  of  that  unsuccess- 
ful monarch  in  mental  power  and 
a  high  range  of  thought.      He  was 
a  man  of  very  pleasant  manners, 
frank  and  unassuming ;  but  I  be- 
lieve we  owed  it  to  the  fact  that 
we  hailed  from  les  UPS  Britanniques 
that  we  had  many  opportunities  of 
conversing  with   him,  for   he  was 
delighted    to     have    a    chance    of 
speaking  in  English  with  any  one. 
He  knew  the  language  thoroughly, 
only,  as  it  happened  that  the  tutor 
from  whom  he  acquired  it  was  a 
native    of    Caledonia    "  stern    and 
wild,"  he  spoke  it  with  the  strongest 
possible  Scottish  accent,  and  even 
made  use  of  broad  Scotticisms  with 
most  ludicrous  effect.     I  can  never 
forget  the  dismay  I  experienced  at 
the  first  speech  he  addressed  to  me. 
Like   most  young  people,  I  often 
amused  myself  with  writing  verses, 
which  were  simply  worthless,  and 
defied    all    rules    of     versification. 
This   propensity   on   my  part   had 
been  mentioned  by  some  indiscreet 
friend  to  the  Prince,  and  when  I 
was  presented  to  him  at  a  Court 
ball  he  met  me  with  the  astound- 
ing   remark,    "  I    hear    you    have 
been    a    great    poet     from     your 
earliest   childhood  ! "      I  trust  he 
was  speedily  undeceived ;  but  the 
conversation  having  begun  on  this 
theme,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  talking  about  many  of  our  real 
poets,   with   whose   works    he    ap- 
peared to  be  well  acquainted.    Had 
Maximilian  been   in  his  brother's 
place   events   might   have   turned 
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out  very  differently  in  Greece, 
but  he  was  soon  called  to  occupy 
his  father's  throne  in  Bavaria. 
His  subsequent  history  and  that 
of  his  family  were  deeply  sad.  His 
own  death  resulted  from  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  trifling  acci- 
dent ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  his 
eldest  son  and  successor,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  dark  lake,  into 
which  he  dragged  his  best  friend 
along  with  him,  will  not  have  been 
forgotten  ;  while  the  j-.on  who  still 
lives  as  titular  king  is  well  known 
to  be  a  hopeless  lunatic. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  ac- 
quaintances at  that  period  of  my 
life  was  the  Count  Gonfalonieri, 
the  friend  and  companion  in  prison 
of  Silvio  Fellico,  who  wrote  '  Le 
mie  Prigione.'  We  had  left  our 
home  in  Greece  for  a  few  months 
one  summer,  and  on  board  the 
steamer  which  w;is  conveying  us 
from  Athens  to  Venice  we  met  the 
devoted  patriot,  whose  name  was 
revered  in  Italy  as  that  of  one 
who  had  suffered  a  martyrdom  in 
the  effort  to  free  his  beloved  native 
land  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  The 
remarkable  volume  in  which  Sil- 
vio Pelh'co  gave  an  account  of  his 
"Prisons  "is  sHl!,  we  believe,  pop- 
ular at  the  present  day,  and  its 
striking  records  have  lately  been 
reproduced  in  a  cheap  edition  ;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  most  highly 
appreciated,  and  the  name  of  his 
companion  in  captivity  at  once 
roused  our  strongest  interest,  for 
we  knew  all  he  had  suffered,  and 
the  noble  endurance  and  self-de- 
votion with  which  he  had  fought 
and  agonised  for  that  dear  Italy 
to  which  had  been  given  "  dvno 
fatal  deUa  bettd."  The  strife  was 
over,  the  struggle  ended,  and  he 
was  an  old  man  -when  we  met 
him,  whose  white  hair,  soft  as  silk, 
fell  round  a  countenance  still  strik- 
ingly handsome,  faded  and  worn  as 


it  was,  and  contrasting  with  the 
sombre  darkness  of  his  eyes,  where 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  still  flashed 
forth  at  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  political  condition  of  his  native 
country.  The  prevailing  expres- 
sion of  liis  fine  old  face  was,  how- 
ever, that  of  intense  sadness ;  one 
poignant  memory  still  pierced  his 
heart  with  undying  pain,  in  the 
bitter  recollection  of  that  cruel 
moment  when,  having  been  at 
length  released  from  his  dungeon, 
lie  heard  that  his  idolised  young 
wife  had  died  during  the  period 
of  his  detention,  and  that  his 
jailers  had  not  even,  had  the 
humanity  to  apprise  him  of  the 
fact.  To  see  her  beautiful  face 
light  up  witli  joy  at  his  return,  to 
be  with  her  once  again,  had  been 
the  longing  hope  that  alone  bright- 
ened his  dreary  captivity,  and  all 
the  while  .the  had  been  lying 
wrapped  in  the  dust  of  death,  and 
nothing  remained  to  him  but  the 
tombstone  that  recorded  the  date 
of  her  departure  long  before.  1 
do  not  think  this  cruel  remem- 
brance WHS  ever  absent  from  Count 
Gonfalonieri's  mind  night  or  day  ; 
but  he  seldom  alluded  to  his  mourn- 
ful past  in  conversation  with  us, 
though  he  and  T  especially  became 
great  friends,  and  I  enjoyed  his 
society  immensely.  The  evening 
before  we  were  to  land  at  Arenice 
he  came  to  me  when  I  happened 
to  be  alone  on  deck,  and  after  as- 
certaining that  no  one  was  within 
hearing  he  a?ked  me  if  I  would 
grant  him  a  little  favour.  I  was 
ready  to  do  any  tiling  I  could  for 
the  gentle  courteous  old  man,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  me  how  I  could 
serve  him.  Then  he  said,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  that  he 
had  certain  compromising  political 
documents  with  him  which,  if  dis- 
covered by  the  custom  house  offic- 
ials, would  consign  him  back  to 
prison,  and  might  even  endanger 
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his  life.  He  was  a  marked  man 
under  suspicion,  and  everything  he 
possessed  would  be  carefully  ex- 
amined ;  but  the  luggage  of  a 
young  English  girl  travelling  sim- 
ply for  pleasure  with  her  parents 
would  scarcely  be  looked  at,  and 
even  if  these  incriminating  papers 
were  found  among  my  letters,  it 
would  not  be  supposed  they  could 
be  there  for  any  revolutionary  pur- 
poses,—  would  I  therefore  consent  to 
take  charge  of  them  and  convey  them 
safely  on  shore  for  him  1  I  could 
restore  them  to  him  at  the  hotel. 
Of  course  I  consented,  and  safely 
accomplished  his  commission,  with 
no  other  result  but  a  rather  comi- 
cal look  of  dismay  on  my  father's 
kind  face  when  I  told  him  I  was 
assisting  in  the  plot,  I  believed,  of  a 
secret  Society  against  the  Italian 
Government  of  the  day.  I  never 
saw  Count  Gonfalonier!  again  after 
I  restored  his  seditious  papers  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  live  long  after- 
wards. 

A  few  years  later,  when  we  were 
settled  iu  England,  I  had  a  some- 
what similar  mission  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  a  French  gentleman 
who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  exiled  King  Louis  Philippe. 
We  had  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Constantinople  as  the  companion 
of  Monsieur  de  Saulcy,  a  cele- 
brated savant,  with  whom  we  were 
intimate.  He  was  a  membre  de 
I' Institut,  and  widely  known  for 
his  numismatic  studies,  whereby 
he  had  made  some  remarkable  dis- 
coveries. His  friend,  however, 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  Orleans  family,  and 
when  we  parted  he  asked  me 
whether  I  would  undertake  the 
task  of  posting  letters  for  him  in 
England  at  frequent  intervals,  ad- 
dressed to  his  unfortunate  King 
at  Claremont.  He  said  that  he 
dared  not  risk  its  being  known 
in  Paris  that  he  was  in  corre- 


spondence with  the  exiled  royal 
family,  and  I  imagine,  from  hints 
he  gave  me,  that  he  was  cherishing 
some  secret  plans  on  their  behalf. 
The  posting  of  his  letters  was  an 
innocent  enough  proceeding,  and 
so  I  forwarded  many  missives  to 
the  poor  old  King  till  death  made 
his  exile  from  France  hopeless  and 
final.  My  poor  friend  himself 
died  soon  after,  a  disappointed  and 
heartbroken  man. 

Among  our  acquaintances  while 
we  lived  in  Athens  there  was  one 
whose  name  claims  no  public  re- 
cognition, but  whose  subsequent 
fate  might  well  have  brought  him 
the  honour  and  glory  to  which  a 
willing  and  fearless  performance 
of  duty  in  face  of  certain  death 
amply  entitled  him.  He  was  a 
young  English  ollicer  on  leave 
from  his  regiment,  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  highly  connected, 
with  the  golden  promise  of  a  happy 
and  successful  life  shining  un- 
clouded before  him.  lie  lives  in 
rny  recollection  as  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  light-hearted  gaiety 
and  enjoyment  of  existence.  Frank 
and  sweet-tempered,  a  first-rate 
musician,  and  in  every  way  a 
charming  companion,  he  f  requented 
our  house  constantly  during  his 
stay  in  the  Greek  capital,  and  then 
passed  from  the  sphere  of  our  know- 
ledge to  resume  the  work  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  we  heard  of  him  soon 
again,  when  the  Crimean  war  was 
at  its  height,  as  one  of  the  six  hun- 
dred who  received  the  fatal  order 
at  Balaclava,  which  sent  them  to 
inevitable  destruction.  With  the 
rest  of  his  noble  comrades  he,  as 
Tennyson  sang  in  his  poem  on  the 
heroic  action, 

"  Asked  not  the  reason  why,' 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die," 

and,  well  knowing  his  doom,  gal- 
loped on  to  the  field  of  death. 
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A  few  hours  later,  when  the  des- 
perate charge  was  over,  he  was 
found  wounded  in  a  most  terrible 
manner,  but  perfectly  calm  and 
uncomplaining  :  with  a  great  effort 
he  took  from  within  his  tunic  a 
pocket-book  containing  bank-notes, 
and  gave  it  to  the  otlicer  bending 
over  him,  murmuring,  "  For  the 
poor,"  and  so  expired  without 
another  word. 

The  celebrities  whom  I  came 
across  after  our  return  to  England 
were  for  the  most  part  men  who 
had  won  their  laurels  in  literature. 
At  the  very  first  dinner-party  to 
which  I  went  I  sat  next  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  conversation  was  strik- 
ingly brilliant  and  witty  :  I  was 
told  that  he  was  "William  Aytoun, 
who  had  written  '  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers,'  and  many 
other  poems.  1  had  read  these 
with  much  enjoyment,  and  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling 
him  how  greatly  I  admired  them. 
lie  received  my  complimentary 
remarks  in  silence,  and  then  made 
a  speech,  with  the  quaintest  sol- 
emnity, which  1  found  it  rather 
ditlicult  to  answer.  "It  is  very 
fortunate  for  me,"  he  said,  "that 
I  can  write  verses ;  it  is  my  only 
chance  of  winning  favour,  because 
I  am  so  excessively  ugly."  In- 
voluntarily I  turned  to  look  at 
him,  critically,  for  the  lirst  time, 
and  saw  that  he  had  stated  an  un- 
doubted fact.  His  homely  face, 
with  its  large  rugged  features,  was 
certainly  such  as  lie  had  described 
it ;  but  his  eyes  were  bright  with 
lurking  laughter,  and  his  expres- 
sion was  so  amiable  and  kindly 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
describing  him  with  the  severity 
he  had  dealt  to  himself.  I  met 
him  often  afterwards,  and  found 
him  not  only  amusing  and  interest- 
ing in  conversation,  but  an  admir- 
able literary  critic,  who  gave  me 


terse  and  clear  accounts  of  many 
books  of  the  day. 

Another  poet  with  whom  I 
spent  a  few  days  in  a  country- 
house  was  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
I  found  him  a  very  courteous 
agreeable  old  gentleman  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  his  words 
or  manner  to  indicate  that  he 
could  have  been  the  author  of 
poems  such  as  that  in  which  the 
verse  occurs — 

"  1  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  frondfd  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  1  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  ca.ru." 

1  Ie  seemed  to  me  a  man  devoted 
to  society,  and  especially  to  that 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the;  ranks 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand ;  but 
perhsips  1  did  not  know  him  well 
enough  to  judge  him  fairly. 

it  was  otherwise  as  regards 
Longfellow,  with  whom  I  had  a 
much  shorter  acquaintance,  but 
who  impressed  me  as  a  man  whose 
ardent  spirit  was  on  lire  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  this  work- 
aday world,  and  who  was  already 
soaring  in  imagination  through 
those  unknown  spheres  to  which 
he  passed  in  reality  very  soon  after 
by  the  gates  of  death.  So  it  was 
also  in  the  case  of  Turgenev,  the 
Russian  novelist,  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  conversation  only  a 
very  short  time  before  he  was 
taken  from  this  world,  lie  was  a 
very  picturesque-looking  man,  with 
long  grey  hair  floating  round  his 
keen  intellectual  face.  I  was 
charmed  with  him,  he  was  so 
gentle  and  sympathetic,  and  made 
110  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  loved 
England  and  the  English  for  quali- 
ties and  conditions  of  existence 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  tind 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  his  native 
country. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  so 
many  admirable  accounts  of  what 
is  called  the  Oxford  Movement 
have  been  given  to  the  world  that 
the  subject  has  been  exhausted  to 
a  degree  which  would  render  any 
reminiscence  of  the  chief  actors 
therein  superfluous  and  unwel- 
come. I  will  therefore  only  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  notable  actors 
in  it  whom  I  saw.  I  heard  Car- 
dinal Newman  preach  the  sermon 
which  was  his  only  public  utter- 
ance in  Oxford  after  his  secession 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
startling  step  had  been  taken  many 
years  before,  and  he  had  become  old 
and  worn,  and  had  a  trying  cough 
which  often  interrupted  his  words  ; 
but  nevertheless  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  deliver  in  his  old  home 
a  highly  controversial  discourse,  in 
which  the  claims  of  St  Peter,  as  he 
understood  them,  were  set  forth 
with  uncompromising  vehemence. 
His  voice  was  never  heard  again 
in  the  city  which  had  loved  him  so 
well  after  that  day.  I  hoard  Dr 
Pusey  preach  several  times,  but 
one  of  his  sermons  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  I  remember 
it  with  especial  clearness  :  he  began 
it  in  these  words,  "  My  brethren, 
let  us  go  down  alive  into  the  pit ;  " 
and  thither  indeed  we  did  go,  con- 
ducted by  him  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail  and  a  descriptive  realism 
which  made  a  foreign  lady  who 
accompanied  me  declare  emphati- 
cally that  he  must  have  visited  the 
locality  himself.  A  sermon  by  the 
gentle  and  poetic  John  Keble  has 
left  very  little  trace  on  my  mind ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  many 
eloquent  addresses  by  which  Henry 
Parry  Liddon  could  hold  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers  enchained 
during  periods  of  unusual  length. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  the 


herculean  labour  he  had  under- 
taken in  writing  the  '  Life  '  of  Dr 
Pusey.  At  the  time  when  the  un- 
attached students  were  admitted 
to  Oxford,  Dr  Pusey  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  innovation,  and  he 
came  to  see  me  on  the  subject, 
as  he  thought  I  could  give  him 
some  information  bearing  upon  it. 
Canon  Liddon  wished  to  have  a 
record  of  that  conversation,  and  I 
sat  with  him  in  his  room,  where  he 
took  it  down  in  writing.  Before 
I  left  him  he  said  he  should  like 
to  show  me  the  material  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  '  Life.'  He  took  me  up  to  a 
room  in  Christ  Church,  which  was 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  letters, 
papers,  and  pamphlets  of  every 
description  :  they  were  heaped  in 
shelves  on  the  walls,  they  covered 
the  floor,  and  there  was  scarcely 
room  to  stand  without  treading  on 
them.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
indicate  an  appalling  amount  of 
work,  such  as  could  hardly  be 
accomplished  in  a  lifetime.  1  said 
this  to  Canon  Liddon,  and  he 
answered  :  "  It  is  so,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  live  to  finish  it." 
He  proved  right  in  this  conviction  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  his  arduous 
task,  much  too  exhausting  for  his 
delicate  state  of  health,  hastened 
the  end  of  his  valuable  life.  With 
these  more  recent  celebrities  my 
records  must  close. 

It  seems  strange  to  think  that  all 
those  of  whom  I  have  written — 
who  are  still  such  vivid  person- 
alities to  me — should  in  truth  have 
passed  beyond  all  human  sight  and 
knowledge ;  but  happily  those 
memories  can  never  really  die 
which  are  brightened  with  the 
fair  lustre  of  noble  qualities  and 
brilliant  genius. 

F.  M.  F.  SKEXE. 
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Vorlic-i  .-iml  <iic  Kiiulorsiiicle, 
L'nd  Allrs  rollt  vorbui." 

—II  KIN  i 


SIIK  was  as  winsome  a  littlo  lady 
as  heart  could  wish,  and  I  don't 
suppose  she  ever  looked  sweeter 
than  she  did  that  autumn  night  in 
the  gloaming,  when  all  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  sunset  shone  faintly 
back  from  her  fresh  white  frock. 

She  had  climbed  half-way  up  the 
great  wooden  gate  of  the  carriage- 
drive,  so  that  her  dimpled  elbows 
could  rest  on  the  top.  The  smooth 
beech  hedge  swept  round  behind 
her,  throwing  its  cool  green  tints 
into  the  folds  of  her  baby  skirt; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  drive, 
the  silver-grey  pods  of  an  old 
laburnum  dangled  caressingly  above 
her  dainty  head.  And  well  they 
might ;  for  the  luttered  sun-bonnet 
hail  fallen  back,  and  the  ilufl'y  red- 
gold  curls  were  blown  about  a  face 
that  reminded  one  of  the  budding 
moss-roses  a  few  yards  oil'. 

"  I  lappy  laburnum  !  "  I  had  said 
one  day  when  1  found  her  thus — 
for  the  old  gate  was  a  favourite 
watch-tower,  and  a  small  worn  patch 
on  the  paint  of  the  centre  bar  bore 
witness  to  the  frequent  pressure  of 
her  baby  feet, — "happy  laburnum  ! 
When  you  grow  a  little  taller,  he'll 
be  able  to  kiss  you.  That's  what 
all  the  other  old  trees  are  gossip- 
ing and  laughing  about.  Do  you 
hearl" 

Her  face  grew  very  solemn  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  broke  into  a 
scornful  little  laugh. 

"  Why,   that's  the  wind  !  "    she 


said  contemptuously.      "  You  talk 
like  the  fairy-books." 

"  And  of  course  you  don't  believe 
fhrm?" 

She  shook  her  head  half  regret- 
fully. 

"  I  haven't  believed  them  since  I 
was — oh,  such  a  /n'n  little  girl.  I 
haven't  believed  them  since— 

"  Since  when  ?  " 

"  Since  I  saw  Auntie  putting  the 
things  in  my  stocking." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  asleep!" 
1  said  indignantly,  for  I  had  very 
definite  ideas  as  to  how  a  well- 
organised  child  ought  to  behave  in 
the  great  atfairs  of  life. 

"  1  lay  awake  on  purpose,"  she 
said  placidly ;  "  but  of  course  I 
b'etemled  to  be  asleep,  or  Auntie 
would  have  gone  away  again."  She 
sighed.  "I  did  so  dreadfully  want 
it  all  to  be  true  —  Santa  Claus,  I 
mean  —  but  it  was  no  use  if  it 
wasn't  real." 

"  Child  of  the  age  !  "  I  exclaimed 
with  a  smile  and  a  sigh.  ".No  use 
at  all,  of  course.  Well,  ta-ta! 
Poor  old  laburnum!  You'll  hold 
up  your  head  like  a  man  if  you 
take  my  advice.  There's  an  awful 
snubbing  in  store  for  you  if  you 
don't." 

The  little  lady  nearly  toppled  olf 
her  perch  in  the  ell'ort  to  see  the 
presumptuous  spray  above  her  head. 
"Horrid  old  thing!"  she  said 
indignantly.  "Do  you  know  it's 
puisunous  ?  Xursie  found  me  eating 
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green  peas  in  the  garden  one  day, 
and  she  said  if  I  ate  one  single 
laburnum  seed  by  mistake  —  I'd 
die  !  " 

Her  blue  eyes  grew  round  with 
horror  as  she  approached  this  cli- 
max ;  but  that  expression  soon  gave 
way  to  an  apologetic  little  smile. 

"  Of  course  Nursie's  an  old  silly," 
she  said  with  the  air  of  a  mature 
philosopher  who  has  reconciled 
himself  to  the  conviction  that  his 
fellow  -  countrymen  are  "  maistly 
fules."  "I  believe  she  thinks  I'm 
a  baby  still."  This  with  a  preg- 
nant side -glance  at  me.  "As  if 
pea-pods  grew  on  trees,  and  were 
skinny  and  knubbly  like  that ! " 

But  here  I  am  maundering  on 
with  my  own  recollections  of  the 
little  lady,  when  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  fairing  she  got 
from  Duncairn.  Poor  little  lady  ! 
I  heard  her  try  to  tell  the  story 
herself  the  other  day,  in  the  gay, 
bright  world  that  has  just  claimed 
her  as  its  own  ;  and  I  loved  her 
none  the  less  when  the  eager  cul- 
tured voice  broke  down  in  a  child- 
like sob. 

Yes,  it  was  her  watch-tower,  that 
great  wooden  gate, — the  coign  of 
vantage  from  which  she  looked  out 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  forbidden 
world.  Not  much  of  a  world,  I 
admit,  if  it  had  not  been  forbidden  ! 
Only  a  dusty  private  road,  separated 
from  the  turnip-field  beyond  by  a 
great  uneven  bank,  topped  by  scrag- 
gy ash-trees,  and  starred  over  with 
blue-eyed  speedwells  and  yellow 
tormentilla. 

Behind  her  lay  the  territory  in 
which  she  was  free  to  roam  at  will, 
— one  of  those  rare  old  gardens,  the 
very  memory  of  which  is  a  legacy 
of  peace  and  rest  to  many  a  weary 
soul.  A  garden  where  the  spacious 
strawberry-bed  was  bounded  by  old- 
world  roses ;  where  an  occasional 
hedge  of  sweet-peas  broke  the  mon- 
otony of  kail  and  brocoli ;  where, 
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even  in  the  show-beds  under  the 
sitting  -  room  windows,  clear  old 
flowers  that  most  of  us  have  not 
seen  since  childhood  straggled  at 
random  over  the  warm  brown  earth, 
and  followed  their  own  wild  will. 

But  at  this  stage  of  her  develop- 
ment my  lady  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider that  she  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  the  garden.  True, 
she  had  woven  countless  daisy- 
chains  on  the  dear  old  lawn,  where 
nobody  presumed  to  think  the  dais- 
ies out  of  place ;  she  had  pinched 
her  fingers  with  the  passive  Snap- 
dragon, and  made  him  act  the  part 
of  whale  in  the  wondrous  drama 
of  Jonah  ;  she  and  her  dolls  had 
made  believe  to  dine  on  "  rice 
and  curry "  from  the  marguerites, 
and  on  "mince"  from  the  luxuriant 
tufts  of  red  sorrel,  which  to  be 
sure  had  no  business  at  all  in  the 
cabbage-bed ;  she  had  captured  a 
few  unhappy  caterpillars,  in  order 
to  determine  for  herself  whether 
the  story  of  their  turning  into  but- 
terflies must  not  be  relegated  to  the 
despised  region  of  fairy-tales,  but 
had  wisely  decided  on  the  third 
day  that  life  was  too  short  for  an 
experiment  so  prolonged ;  she  had 
even  made  attar  of  roses,  with 
liberal  help  from  the  tarred  old 
water-butt  beside  the  tool-shed,  and 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  her- 
self for  nearly  two  days  that  the 
gruesome  compound  was  going  to 

prove  a  success  ;  she  had But 

no,  I  cannot  honestly  maintain 
that  she  had  exhausted  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  strawberry-bed. 
Such  delights,  however,  are  apt  to 
pall,  even  at  the  mature  age  of  six, 
and  in  my  little  lady's  case  their 
enjoyment  was  hedged  in  by  divers 
restrictions  which  prevented  their 
being  by  any  means  always  avail- 
able. 

So  she  stood  on  the  gate,  looking 
out  on  the  forbidden  world  —  as 
many  a  captive  maid  has  done  be- 
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fore  her  —  a  forlorn  little  beauty 
that  only  a  knight  with  a  heart  of 
stone  could  resist. 

A  long,  long  time  passed — -nearly 
five  minutes  perhaps — -and  then  an 
approaching  figure  came  in  sight, — 
surely  the  qu  liutest  little  knight 
you  ever  beheld  ! 

He  was  shuffling  along  in  hob- 
nailed shoes  a  size  too  big  for  him, 
and  he  wore  a  shabby  corduroy 
suit  several  sizes  too  small.  The 
elbows  and  baggy  kuees  were  worn 
quite  threadbare,  and  manifold 
patches  of  varying  date  covered 
the  regions  of  maximum  wear  and 
tear.  And  yet  it  had  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  that  poor  old  suit.  It  hail 
weathered  sun  and  rain,  and  out- 
door play  and  toil,  till  bounteous 
Mother  Nature  had  almost  come  to 
look  on  it  as  one  of  her  children, 
and  had  warmed  its  shabby  sur- 
face into  something  not  unlike  the 
mellow  tints  with  which  she  clothes 
the  walls  and  tree-trunks. 

But,  alas!  "the  trail  of  the  ser- 
pent is  over  it  all ; "  and,  even  if 
he  had  been  a  born  painter.  I  fear 
the  little  knight  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  be  consoled, 
by  his  own  artistic  value.  He 
knew  well  how  great  a  gulf  sep- 
arated him  socially  from  the  little 
lady,  for — although  a  sort  of  tacit 
exception  was  made  in  his  own 
particular  case,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  "cannie  laddie,"— he  was 
aware  that  a  well-defined  rule  for- 
bade her  speaking  to  the  cottar- 
children  unless  some  responsible 
person  was  at  hand. 

He  saw  her  now,  of  course,  the 
moment  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
gate  ;  but,  boylike,  he  pretended 
not  to  see  her,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  clutched  his  old  cap  with 
an  awkward  gesture  that  might 
easily  have  been  taken  for  an  acci- 
dent. From  which  you  may  guess 
that,  although  he  was  only  a  com- 
mon Scotch  laddie,  this  little 
knight  of  mine,  he  was  rich  in 


the  possession  of  a  good  mother 
with  old-fashioned  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  "mainners." 

The  little  lady  grasped  the  top 
bar  of  the  gate  with  her  chubby, 
sunburnt  hands,  and,  bending  low 
over  it  to  send  her  voice  across  the 
road,  she  called  in  a  mysterious 
whisper — 

"  San-dy  ! " 

The  boy  turned  his  head,  smiled 
somewhat  sheepishly,  and  con- 
tinued his  shuffling  gait. 

"£">/<////"  she  called  imperiously. 

No  man  on  earth  could  have  re- 
sisted that,  —  not  even  a  man  of 
nine  ;  so  he  crossed  the  road 
rather  doubtfully,  and  lifted  an 
honest,  brown  Scotch  face,  framed 
with  straight  fair  hair.  It  was  not 
at  all  a  remarkable  face  ;  only  seri- 
ous, "cannie"  (as  the  cottar-folk 
said),  with  sweet  gentle  curves 
about  the  firm  little  mouth. 

"  Cut  me  a  switch  ! "  said  the 
little  queen. 

( )h,  JJosie,  Rosio,  did  you  even 
then  read  the  other  sex  by  in- 
stinct1? How  could  you  possibly 
know  Sandy's  weak  point,  the 
straight  road  to  his  heart?  How 
could  you  know  that  only  the  day 
before  he  had  found  a  knife  by  the 
roadside  1  Old  and  rusty,  it  is 
true,  and  with  the  largo  blade 
broken  across  ;  but  an  honest  knife 
still,  and  one  that  responded 
bravely  to  a  long  course  at  the 
grindstone. 

Sandy's  grave  little  face  shone 
like  a  sunbeam,  and,  darting  across 
the  road,  he  hastily  examined  the 
undergrowth  of  the  nearest  ash,  in 
search  of  a  suitable  switch.  He 
chose  a  royal  one  at  length,  and 
the  brave  knife  was  already  at 
work  on  it  as  he  crossed  the  road 
again  to  her  side. 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  cried,  with 
an  impatient  little  .stamp  of  her 
foot.  "Don't  peel  the  skin  off; 
you'll  make  it  sticky !  And  let 
the  leaves  alone,  please,"  she  con- 
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tinued  more  gently,  mollified  by 
his  instant  obedience.  "  I'll  pull 
them  off  for  myself." 

He  handed  up  the  switch,  and 
wiped  the  trusty  blade  on  his  sleeve 
rather  ostentatiously,  hoping  she 
would  take  notice  of  it ;  but  my 
lady's  cleverness,  after  all,  had  its 
limitations. 

"  They're  gey  teuch,"  he  said  de- 
precatingly,  after  a  pause,  pointing 
to  the  switch  in.  her  hand.  "It's 
ill  gethrin'  them  wit-hoot  a  knife." 

But  the  lady  was  examining  the 
points  of  the  switch  with  a  critical 
eye,  and  did  not  deign  to  notice  his 
treasure  at  all. 

So  poor  little  Sandy  was  reduced 
to  a  direct  attack.  "  It's  an  auld 
anc,"  he  said  humbly,  holding  it  up 
to  her,  "  an'  no  by-ordinar  bonny  ; 
but  it's  a  braw  ane  tae  cut  ! " 

She  looked  at  it  with  fastidious 
eyes. 

"  It's  very  ugly,"  she  said  can- 
didly. "You  should  see  my  Auntie's 
knife  !  It's  a  teeny-weeny  thing  the 
colour  of  bluey-white  milk." 

He  did  not  answer  immediately. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
not  to  have  discovered  before  now 
that  women  cannot  be  expected  to 
look  at  things  from  a  man's  point 
of  view. 

"  Ay,"  he  said  slowly  at  last, 
"  I've  nae  doobt  it's  bonny ;  but  I 
wadna  wunner  if  she'd  no  be 
muckle  pleased  gin  she  catched  ye 
cuttin'  switches  wi't !  " 

This  argument  was  irrefutable, 
and  Sandy  was  emboldened  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"Xoo  mine's,"  he  said,  "is  no 
fit  for  the  like  o'  her ;  but  it's  unco 
stoot ;  in  fac' " — why  not  clinch  the 
argument  at  once? — "it's  like  my 
faither's  ! " 

But  the  little  lady  was  once  more 
absorbed  in  her  switch.  "  There  !  " 
she  said  at  last,  holding  it  up  in 
well-pruned  elegance.  "  Next  time 
Nursie  takes  me  to  see  the  pigs,  I'll 
switch  the  flies  off  their  backs ! 


Sandy,   mustn't  it   be    dreadful  to 
be  a  pig  1 " 

Sandy  gazed  open-mouthed.  His 
imagination  was  not  equal  to  the 
strain  she  put  upon  it. 

"  They're  so  hidjus,"  she  went 
on,  "  that's  the  lirst  thing  ;  and 
then  they're  always  in  a  mess, — 
that's  the  second  thing ;  and  then 
- — I'm  ijnite  sure  th(?ir  tail*  arc  no 
u«e  at  all  !  " 

Sandy  listened  in  respectful  si- 
lence to  this  lecture  on  ISTatural 
History. 

"  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for 
God,"  she  continued,  "  even  if  He 
wanted  to  make  them  ugly,  to  give 
them  proper  tails.  Look  how  the 
horses  can  swish  the  flies  off !  And 
they  don't  need  to  half  so  badly 
with  their  thick  coats.  I  think  it's 
dreadful ;  and  then  on  hot  days — 
rgh!" 

Sandy  ventured  humbly  on  a 
practical  view  of  the  case,  even  al- 
though it  was  not  strictly  relevant. 

"My  Blither  says  whiles  she 
disna  ken  what  we'd  dae,  wantin' 
oor  pig.  Mony's  the  time  my 
Faither  himsel'  hasna  a  bite  o' 
butcher  -  meat  frae  Sawbath  tae 
Sawbath!" 

This  was  beneath  contempt. 

"Swing  me,  Sandy!"  said  her 
ladyship  serenely,  moving  like  a 
crab  to  the  end  of  the  gate  where 
she  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
maximum  motion. 

Sandy  looked  round  doubtfully. 
"  I  doobt  she'd  no  be  pleased  gin 
she  catched  us  at  it." 

"Who?"  asked  the  child  frown- 
ing. "Auntie  has  gone  away;  she 
won't  be  back  till  to-morrow  night. 
Xursie  is  at  supper." 

"  An'  she's  left  ye  here  yer  lane  1 " 

"  Oh  no  !  Sarah  is  taking  care 
of  me;  but  she  met  a  gentleman 
she  knew,  and  —  I  think  —  she's 
giving  him  some  raspberries.  You 
mustn't  tell !  Sarah  wouldn't  be 
pleased  if  Auntie  was  to  hear  of  it. 
She's  letting  me  stay  up  an  extra 
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half-hour,  but  she  made  me  promise 
not  to  go  beyond  the  garden.  I 
suppose,"  she  added  ruefully,  "  t/ou 
can  go  to  the  farm  as  often  as  ever 
you  like  ? " 

lie  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  fower  ere  I  get  hame  frao 
the  schule ;  an'  then  I  hae  my 
lessons  tae  get,  an'  odd  jobs  tae  dae 
for  my  Mithcr." 

"  It  can't  be  nice  to  go  to  school 
and  get  the  tawse,"  she  said  medi- 
tatively ;  "  but  then  there  are  such 
lots  of  things  you  can  do  !  You 
can  walk  along  the  dykes,  and  wade 
in  the  burn,  and  climb  the  straw- 
sou,  and  ride  in  the  corn-carts — -oh, 
Sandy,  it  must  be  fine  to  be  a  buy!  " 

"  AVoa,  Snowflakc  !  "  Sandy 
looked  up  shyly,  breathless  with 
the  exertion  of  pushing  the  heavy 
gate.  "I'm  no  cariu'  sae  muckle 
aboot  thae  things,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  air  of  superiority,  "  but  I'm 
gaun  tae  the  Fair  the  morn  !  " 

It  was  well  that  the  liery  steed 
had  checked  its  pace,  for  the  lady 
nearly  lost  her  balance  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment. 

"  iS'in>fi/  !    No  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

He  nodded. 

"  Oil,  Sandy,  you  lucky,  Incki/ 
boy  !  I  do  want  so  dreadfully  to 
go  to  the  fair !  I  heard  the  ser- 
vants speaking  about  it  ever  so  long 
ago,  and  I  begged  and  begged 
Auntie  to  take  me.  But  she  only 
laughed,  and  said  it  wasn't  a  place 
for  little  girls.  Oh,  why  didn't 
God  make  me  a  boy  !  " 

Sandy  racked  his  brains,  as  many 
a  wiser  man  has  done  before  him, 
to  find  some  suitable  words  of  con- 
solation, but  in  vain. 

"  Kirsty — that's  my  big  sister  " 
— he  said  at  length, — "  her  that's 
in  the  dairy  the  noo, — is  seekin'  a 
place  ;  so  she  maun  gang  tao  the 
hirin',  an  my  Mither  maun  gang 
wi'  her  ;  an'  Faither  says  there'll  be 
room  i'  the  cairt  for  me." 

"  What  a  nice  father  you  must 


have,  Sandy  !  Do  you  think — I 
don't  s'pose — there'd  be  room  in 
the  cart  for  me  too  1 " 

Sandy  shuflled  uneasily  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  before  he  ventured 
to  look  up. 

"  There  wad  tJ/'it!"  ho  said  em- 
phatically, measuring  the  tiny  iigure 
with  his  kind,  honest  eyes.  "But 
oor  cairt's  no  the  place  for  the  like 
o'  you.  What'd  yer  Auntie  say, 
Missy?" 

She  tossed  the  curls  out  of  her 
eyes.  "Auntie's  not  here,  so  I  can't 
ask  her,"  she  said  loftily.  "  Xever 
mind.  I  dessay  your  father 
wouldn't  take  me." 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  be  prood,"  cried 
poor  Sandy  ;  "  but  he'd  no  daur. 
He  says  there'll  no  be  a  horse  in  its 
stable  the  morn,  nor  a  cairt  in  its 
shed.  A'body  '11  be  on  the  road, 
an'  a'body  'ud  be  speirin'  at  him 
hoo  he  cam  by  the  braw  wee  leddy. 

An'  yer  Auntie \a,  na, 

Missy.  It'll  no  dae.  Ye  maun 
e'en  pit  yer  mind  past  it.  Hand 
on  tae  the  yett,  an'  I'll  gie  ye 
anither  swee." 

But  the  joys  of  the  "swee"  had 
paled  like  a  star  in  sunshine.  Care- 
fully climbing  down  from  the  gate, 
the  lady  put  her  knuckles  in  her 
eyes,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Xot  noisily  :  Sandy  could  have 
borne  it  better  if  she  had  "  howled 
like  the  wee  lassies  at  the  schule  "  : 
but  this  silent  tearful  misery  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Being  only  a  man,  he  did  not  reflect 
that  his  heartbroken  lady  had  not 
the  smallest  desire  to  summon 
Sarah  and  the  "gentleman"  from 
the  raspberry  bed. 

So  ho  held  his  cap  in  both  his 
hands,  and  moved  awkwardly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  repeating 
monotonously  at  intervals,  "I  waclna 
greet  if  I  was  you,  Missy,  I  wadna 
greet."  He  thought  it  very  brutal 
of  Auntie  to  be  so  obdurate,  and — 
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in  the  bottom  of  liis  heart  he  longed 
to  run  away ;  but  of  course,  for  a 
true  knight,  such  a  course  was  im- 
possible. 

At  last  the  lady  dried  her  eyes 
with  the  air  of  one  who  makes  a 
mighty  resolution. 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do  !  "  she 
said.  "Nobody  '11  take  me  to 
the  Fair,  so  I'll  go  myself.  I'll 
walk!" 

"  Hoot  awa',  Missy !"  cried  Sandy, 
glancing  unconsciously  at  her  dainty 
shoes.  "It's  juist  no'  po'sible.  Ye 
cudna  dae't.  It's  sax  mile  guid — 
sax  mile  an'  a  bittock  !  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  said  resolu- 
tely, though  for  a  moment  she  was 
staggered.  "  I've  got  a  big  strong 
pair  of  boots  at  home,  and  I'm  sure 
I've  walked  six  miles  often  and 
often  with  Xursic.  She  keeps  mo 
out  some  days  for  hours  and  hours 
till  I'm  so " 

"Tired,"  she  was  going  to  say, 
but  decided  that  a  more  advisable 
word  might  be  found  under  the 
circumstances.  Failing  to  think  of 
one  at  the  moment,  she  continued 
irrelevantly, 

"  I'm  just  as  strong  as — strong  ! 
Everybody  knows  I  can  walk  far 
better  than  Auntie  !  " 

"  But,  Missy,"  urged  scandalized 
Sandy,  "  ye'll  no  <jd.  It's  no  tae 
be  expeckit.  Yer  Auntie's  awa,  an' 
yer  nurse  that's  left  in  chairge  o' 

ye— 

"Nursie  won't  know  anything 
about  it,"  she  said  serenely.  "  Xow 
that  I'm  a  big  girl,  she  sleeps  in 
the  little  room  off  mine,  and  I'm 
awake  hours  and  hours  before  she 
is.  Oh,  Sandy,  how  she  does  snore ! 
I  don't  believe  she'd  hear  me  a  bit 
if  I  got  up  early,  and  I'm  sure  I 
could  dress  myself  for  once.  I 
can't  get  out  at  the  front  door," 
she  continued  reflectively,  "  for  the 
big  key  is  too  heavy  to  turn  ;  but 
the  back-door  is  unlocked  when  the 
dairymaid  gets  up,  and  I'm  sure  I 


could  slip  out  without  anybody 
seeing  me. 

"  Sandy,  dear  ! "  She  drew  him 
down  towards  her  with  a  pretty 
caressing  gesture.  "  Let  you'n  me 
go  to  the  fair  together  !  I'll  meet 
you  here  quite,  quite  early,  before 
anybody  is  up,  and  we'll  have  such 
a  good  time.  Please  !  Please ! 
You'n  me,  Sandy  !  " 

"  But  they'll  miss  ye,  my  wee 
lassie,"  he  said  gently  ;  "  an',  afore 
we  was  halfw'y  there,  a'body  'd  be 
seekin'  ye,  an'  there'd  be  an  awfu' 
stramash  ! " 

"  Xot  if  we  started  soon  enough," 
she  answered  pouting.  "  Don't 
you  see  1 — I  just  want  a  wee  little 
peep  of  the  music  and  dancing,  and 
the  merry-go-rounds,  and  the  ladies 
in  spanglies.  I  don't  care  how  soon 
they  bring  me  away  after  that,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  care  if  they  keep 
me  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  week  ! " 

(Brava,  little  lady  ! — 

"  .Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  life  ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name  !  ") 

"  But  of  course,"  she  went  on  cruel- 
ly? "  y°u  want  to  go  in  the  cart." 

"  It's  no  that  I'm  mindin'  sae 
muckle  aboot  the  cairt,"  he  said 
honestly,  "  but  I  nae  ken  what  I'm 
tae  say  tae  my  faither.  I'm  loath 
tae  lee  tae  him  at  ony  time  ;  an' 
he'd  be  sweer  tae  persuade  that  I 
was  wantin'  the  walk,  for  he  kens 
fine  I'm  aye  keen  aboot  the  ridinV 
There  was  a  long  pause  before  he 
continued  in  a  very  low  voice, — 
"An'  I  was  tae  get  haudin'  the 
reins  mysel'." 

Oh,  selfish  little  lady !  Can't 
you  retire  gracefully  even  now  1 

"  You  could  always  come  back 
in  the  cart,"  she  said.  "  But  never 
mind ;  I'll  go  by  myself.  You 
won't  tell1?"  she  demanded  with 
sudden  eagerness. 

Sandy  hesitated. 
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".Xa,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'll  no  morn.    It's  no  like  ye'll  be  wauken  ; 

tell ;    an' — gin    ye    gang— ye'll    no  but  if  so  be  as  ye're  aye  mindit  tae 

gang  yer  lane  nayther,  Missy.     I'll  gang — we'll  gang  thegither.      Guid 

watch   for  ye  here   aboot   sax    the  niclit ! " 


II. 


For  the  iirst  time  in  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  one  awful 
week  when  he  had  his  first  and 
only  experience  of  "the  toothache," 
Sandy  lay  awake  that  night  for 
half  an  hour  after  he  went  to  bed. 
True,  as  he  had  said,  the  chances 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  lady's 
oversleeping  herself  ;  a  healthy 
child,  accustomed  to  breakfast  at 
eight,  was  not  likely  to  wake  very 
early ;  still,  there  was  an  amount 
of  uncertainty  about  the  whole  ad- 
venture which  sent  cold  shivers 
down  the  little  lad's  spine.  How- 
ever he  was  big  and  strong  for  his 
years,  and  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  the  bonny  bit  thing  till  the 
people  began  to  get  drunk  ;  and, 
of  course,  her  friends  would  iind 
her  long  before  that.  AVhen  they 
did  lind  her  —  the  very  thought 
made  him  brace  his  muscles  for  a 
blow  —  of  course  there  would  be 
an  "awfu"  stramash,"  as  he  had 
told  her,  and  then  he  must  simply 
take  the  whipping  and  bo  done 
with  it. 

He  would  never  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  little  lady  again, — 
that  was  certain.  Everybody  would 
say  he  had  presumed  on  the  favour 
"  Auntie  "  had  shown  him,  and — 
and  here  Sandy  buried  his  face  in 
the  pillow,  and,  being  a  sensible 
boy,  soon  fell  asleep. 

It  was  no  hard  task  for  him  to 
wake  at  sunrise.  He  was  old,  as 
well  as  big,  for  his  years,  and  ho 
often  rose  early  to  help  his  mother 
with  her  "  chores," — "  sairwrocht  " 
as  she  was  with  household  cares 
and  farm-labour  combined. 

So  five  o'clock  found  him  out  in 
the  road,  with  his  flaxen  head  under 


the  pump.  He  tried  to  be  very 
quiet,  but  before  he  was  fully 
equipped  in  his  "  Sawbath  clacs " 
his  father  turned  uneasily  in  the 
old  box-bed. 

"What's  ta'en  ye,  Sandy?"  ho 
asked  sleepily.  "  Ye're  sunc  up. 
It's  no  lang  chappit  live." 

"  Ay,"  said  Sandy.  "  I'll  pit  on 
the  lire  for  my  Mither.  She'll  be 
thrang  the  day."  (Ho  blushed 
deeply  at  his  own  wickedness  as 
he  said  this.)  "  It's  a  bonny  day. 
I  was  thinkin'  I'd  juist  step  on,  an' 
see  if  the  berries  are  ripe  in  the 
den,  —  I  daursay  ye'll  catch  me 
up." 

His  heart  nearly  stood  still  with 
fright ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  his 
father  was  too  much  of  an  epicure 
to  rouse  himself  unnecessarily  from 
that  delicious  state  of  physical  re- 
laxation which  is  half  sleep  and 
half  waking.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
however,  the  farm-labourer  waxed 
eloquent  on  the  subject  to  his 
wife. 

"  There's  nae  pleesurin'  thae  lad- 
dies ava,"  he  said.  "It's  nobbut 
twa- three  days  sin  naethin'  wad 
please  him  but  drivin'  the  cairt, 
an'  here  he  is  awa  on  his  fit ! " 

"  Wool,  there's  no  muckle  hairm 
i'  that,"  said  the  mother,  who  al- 
ways kept  a  particularly  warm 
corner  in  her  heart  for  her  "cannie, 
mindfu' laddie."  "Xaedoobt  he's 
awa  wi'  some  o'  the  ither  laddies. 
He's  gey  chief  wi'  Ritchie's  An'ra 
the  noo,  an'  ha  was  tae  fut  it.  I'm 
houpin'  he's  ta'en  a  bit  cake  in's 
pooch.  It's  a  gey  lang  road." 

"Hoot,  they'll  juist  be  playin' 
theirsels,  I'se  warran'.  They'll 
no  win  faur  —  I  wadna  wunner 
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but  An'ra's  lippenin'  tae  a  lift  frae 
biz." 

Meanwhile  Sandy  had  mounted 
the  hill  towards  the  "muckle 
hoose "  in  a  state  of  no  small  per- 
turbation. No  doubt  she  was 
sound  asleep,  the  little  lady, — un- 
conscious alike  of  nurse's  snoring 
and  of  all  the  wild  dreams  of  the 
night  before.  Sandy  had  always 
been  a  quiet,  steady  laddie ;  but 
even  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
blighting  effect  of  the  morning 
light  on  plans  that  had  seemed 
quite  feasible  at  bedtime. 

Of  course  she  wouldn't  be  there  : 
the  very  idea  was  ridiculous ;  and, 
as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  he 
felt  an  odd  little  throb  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  midst  of  his 
mighty  relief. 

Could  it  be  possible  ]  Yes,  there 
she  was  !  —  limping  along  Avith 
a  face  as  white  as  a  snowdrop, 
cloak  and  bonnet  all  awry,  and 
with  one  tiny  boot  and  sock 
clutched  almost  convulsively  in 
her  chubby  hand. 

"Oh,  Sandy,  dear  Sandy!"  she 
said,  looking  up  with  two  largo 
tears  just  ready  to  escape  from  her 
long  eyelashes.  "  I  have  been  so 
frightened  !  Xursie  stopped  snor- 
ing, and  I  was  so  afraid  she'd  wake 
up  !  I  left  my  socks  and  boots  to 
the  last,  because  I  thought  if  there 
wasn't  time  I  could  go  bare-footed 
at  first ;  but  it  does  hurt  so,  Sandy  ! 
I  never  thought  a  common  road 
could  be  so  prickly.  And  I 
couldn't  find  the  button-hook  any- 
where. Do  you  think  you'll  be 
able  to  fasten  them  without  1  I've 
got  one  boot  on,  you  see ;  but  it 
isn't  buttoned." 

"That  will  I!"  said  Sandy 
bravely,  concealing  his  doubts  like 
a  man.  "But  we'll  no  bide  for 
that  the  noo,  Missy.  Juist  pu't  on 
onyw'y,  till  we  get  bye  thae  cottar- 
hooses." 


So,  hand  in  hand,  they  started 
on  their  momentous  journey,  the 
knight  and  the  lady.  They  were 
very  silent  at  first,  and  an  occa- 
sional sobbing  sigh  bore  witness  to 
the  terrors  the  lady  had  come 
through ;  but,  after  all,  Nature  is 
a  kind  mother  to  the  little  ones. 
It  was  a  flat,  agricultural  landscape 
through  which  they  passed,  and  you 
or  I  might  have  longed  for  moun- 
tain and  wood  to  break  its  dreary 
monotony ;  but  the  children  were 
more  than  content.  The  unclouded 
sun  overhead,  the  single  row  of 
scraggy  trees  by  the  roadside,  the 
rippling  burn,  and  the  occasional 
late  dog-roses,  were  enough  to  fill 
their  tiny  cups,  without  their  know- 
ing how  or  why. 

So  they  gathered  flowers,  and 
cut  switches,  and  chased  the  "  fly- 
ing blue-bells,"  as  Rosie  called  the 
azure-tinted  butterflies,  and  enjoyed 
their  common  birthright  to  the  full. 
Breakfast,  of  course,  was  quite  u 
serious  function.  Sandy  had 
secured  a  bit  of  oatcake,  and  Rosie 
had  saved  a  biscuit  from  her  supper 
the  night  before.  These  dainties 
were  shared  with  the  microscopic 
exactness  of  which  only  children 
are  capable,  and  were  followed  by 
a  raw  turnip,  together  with  a  few 
unripe  bramble  -  berries  from  the 
hedge,  and  some  handfuls  of  water 
from  the  burn.  Was  not  that 
something  like  a  breakfast !  And 
all  the  time  the  sweet  "  caller  "  air 
caressed  their  heated  brows,  and 
swept  away  both  memory  and  fore- 
cast ; — so  you  see  for  at  least  one 
sunny  morning  the  knight  and  the 
lady  knew  what  it  was  to  live. 

To  be  sure  no  pleasure  is  wholly 
without  alloy,  and  the  knight  had 
a  very  bad  ten  minutes  when  he 
tried  to  button  the  lady's  boots. 
It  really  was  the  very  hardest  bit 
of  Avork  he  had  ever  attempted, 
and  the  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  puckered  forehead  before  he 
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had  accomplished  half  of  his  task. 
Fortunately  the  lady  was  graciously 
pleased  to  let  the  matter  rest  there  ; 
and,  when  the  knight  had  washed 
his  bruised  red  finger-tips  in  the 
burn,  they  continued  their  way. 

They  must  have  covered  fully  a 
third  of  the  ground  when  Sandy 
sighed  deeply. 

"  I'll  be  back  at  the  schule  the 
morn,"  he  said. 

"  I've  begun  lessons  too,"  said 
she.  "  What  do  they  teach  you  at 
school,  Sandy1?" 

"  Oh,  juist  a'thing,"  he  replied 
with  unconscious  satire, — "  readin', 
an'  writin',  an'  coontin'— 

"  I've  got  to  subtraction,"  said 
my  lady  proudly. 

"  Have  ye  though  ?  Weel  I 
niver  ! " 

"How  far  have  you  got?"  she 
pursued. 

"Weel,"  said  he  unwillingly, 
"  I'm  a  laddie,  ye  ken,  an'  a  muckle 
sicht  aulder  than  ye,  Missy.  I'm 
at  compoon'  long  diveesion." 

This  was  crushing  ! 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  lady 
faintly. 

"Weel,"  said  Sandy,  scratching 
his  head  in  great  perplexity,  "  di- 
veesion is  a  wee  tiling  like  sub- 
trawction,  ye  ken,  juist  as  multipli- 
cation is  maist  the  same  thing 
as  addeetion — only  different,"  he 
added  conscientiously.  "  But  there, 
what  am  I  bletheria'  aboot  1  Yo've 
no  gotten  the  length  o'  multiplica- 
tion yet." 

"I  know  all  about  the  multi- 
plication table,"  said  my  lady 
severely; — "at  least,"  she  added 
as  an  afterthought,  "  I've  got  as 
far  as  two  times  nine." 

"Weel  tae  be  sure!  It's  juist 
wunnerfu!  An  what '11  twa  times 
nine  be,  Missy  1 " 

He  only  wanted  to  help  her  to 
show  off,  but  she  looked  at  him 
as  though  he  had  been  convicted  of 
cheating  at  cards. 


"That's  not  fair !"  she  said  coldly. 

"Is't  no?  Than  Ave'll  drap  it. 
I  hadna  tellt  ye  what  '  compoon' ' 
means." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  still  without 
effusion. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  it's  like  this.  In 
simple  diveesion — or  subtrawction 
— ye  juist  pit  doon  the  feegures  on 
yer  sclate, — three,  fower,  sax,  aucht, 
or  Avhativer  it  may  be.  But  in 
compoon1  subtrawction  —  or  divee- 
sion— ye  ken  what  it  is  ye're  deal- 
in'  wi',  an'  ye  pit  doon  the  like  o' 
money.  Tak'  fowerpence  frae  sax- 
pence,  or  whativer  it  is  that's  in 
the  buik."  lie  was  rather  proud 
of  himself  for  finding  so  simple  an 
example. 

"  Oli,  I'd  like  that ! "  cried  the 
lady,  forgetting  her  grievance  in  a 
moment.  "  I'll  make  Auntie  teach 
me  compound — what  was  it? — com- 
pound long  division — to-morrow." 

Sandy  was  sorely  tempted  to  let 
this  remark  pass  unchallenged,  but 
he  was  too  conscientious  for  that. 

"  I  doobt  that'll  no  dae,  Missy," 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
will  go  to  the  stake  for  his  convic- 
tions. "  Ye  maun  e'en  gang  through 
wi'  the  simples,  an'  than  commence 
wi'  compoon'  addeetion." 

The  lady  thought  it  was  time  to 
change  the  subject,  and  she  did  so 
like  a  true  conversationalist,  with 
no  unseemly  wrench. 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  I've 
got  to  spend  at  the  fair,  Sandy?" 
she  said.  "  A  shilling  and  sixpence 
penny  ! "  And  she  produced  the 
three  coins  in  triumph. 

"  My  word  !  " 

"How  much  have  you  got, 
Sandy?" 

"Weel,"  said  he,  looking  rather 
unhappy,  "I'm  no  mindit  tae  spen' 
ower  muckle,  for  I'm  savin'  up  tae 
buy  a  horse." 

"A  horse!" 

"Ay.  My  faither  thinks  I'll 
manage  it  by  the  time  I'm  twinty. 
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'  Mony  a  pickle  maks  a  mickle,'  he 
says.  I've  sax  poun'  the  noo,  an' 
Biaybe  a  wee  thing  rnair.  It's 
maistly  gey  slaw  wark  coontin  the 
bawbees,  but '  I  got  a  graun'  lift 
when  my  graunfaither  deed.  He 
left  me  live  pun'." 

"  Oh,  Sandy,  how  splendid  !  " 
cried  the  lady,  moved  to  genuine 
enthusiasm.  "A  real  big  horse, 
instead  of  the  stupid  old  gate. 
Will  he  be  like  Snowflake?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  boy,  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur,  such  as  his  father 
might  have  assumed  on  tasting  a 
sample  of  wheat, — "no  unlike  Snow- 
flake,  but  no  sae  langnebbit,  an'  a 
wee  thing  braider  i'  the  hench." 

"And  will  you  give  me  a  ride, 
Sandy,  as  you  did  on  the  gate  last 
night  1  You  called  the  gate  Snow- 
flake,  you  know." 

The  boy's  face  fell.  They  had 
become  such  excellent  friends  in 
the  last  hour. 

"Ye  maunna  forget,  Missy,"  he 
said,  "I'm  no  tae  get  it  ere  I'm 
twinty,  an'  I  doobt  ye'll  no  be 
carin'  muckle  aboot  a  ride  than  !  " 

There  was  something  irresistible 
in  this  argument,  and  the  lady's 
face  fell  too. 

"But,  Sandy,"  she  said  shyly, 
"  perhaps  by  the  time  you're  twenty, 
you'll  be — a  gentleman  !  " 

"j^a,  na,"  he  said  with  honest 
Scotch  pride,  "  I'm  no  wantin'  tae 
be  a  gentleman.  I'd  suner  be  like 
my  Faither,  an'  mak'  the  finest  fur- 
row, an'  the  strauchtest  stack  i'  the 
haill  countra-side  ! " 

Alas,  for  the  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand  !  There  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  a  shadow  had 
fallen  upon  the  tiny  "twosome," 
and  now  the  shadow  began  to 
darken. 

"D'ye  no  hear  wheels'?"  said 
Sandy  suddenly,  stopping  short, 
and  putting  down  his  ear  to  listen. 
"  Ay,  it's  a  gig  !  Gang  a  wee  thing 
forrit,  Missy,  in  front  o'  me,  an'  I 


daursay  they'll  no  tak'  muckle  heed 
o'  ye.  Carry  this  bit  switch  ower 
yer  shouther,  an'  pu'  yer  bannet 
weel  forrit.  Ye're  in  an  awfu'  mess 
o'  dust — that's  ae  guid  thing — an' 
no  vera  like  yersel'." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  gig  rattled 
past,  and,  fortunately,  its  occupants 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  two 
little  travellers. 

"  It's  a  man  an'  a  wife,"  said 
Sandy  presently,  "  but  I  dinna  ken 
wha.  I  dauredna  lift  my  een  till 
they  were  bye.  JSTae  doobt  the 
gig's  been  loaned  them,  an'  it's  ill 
kennin'  folk  frae  the  luik  o'  their 
backs  on  Fair  day  ! " 

"  \\fha's  yon?"  remarked  the 
driver  of  the  gig  to  his  wife,  when 
they  were  past. 

"  I'm  no  that  sure.  The  laddie's 
like  Tamson's  Sandy,  but  I  nae  ken 
wha  the  wee  lassie  can  be.  She 
disna  favour  the  Tamsons  ava." 

The  children  drew  a  breath  of 
relief,  but  before  long  a  spring  cart 
came  up,  and  this  time  a  woman 
leaned  over  to  speak. 

"  Wha's  yon  ye've  gotten  wi'  ye, 
Sandy  1 "  quoth  she. 

"  A  lassie,"  said  cautious  Sandy. 

"  I  see  line  it's  a  lassie,  but 
what'n  a  lassie1? 

Then  poor  Sandy,  driven  to  des- 
peration, was  guilty  of  the  one 
piece  of  unjustifiable  rudeness  of 
which  I  ever  heard  him  accused, — 
such  trite  rudeness,  too,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  spark  of  originality. 

"  Ask  yer  granny  !  "  he  said,  with 
as  bold  an  air  as  he  could  muster. 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  cart 
greeted  this  retort.  Humour  of 
the  crudest  type  is  allowed  to  pass 
muster  on  Fair  day. 

But  the  baffled  questioner  did 
not  join  in  the  laugh. 

"  My  word ! "  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  "  He's  no  blate  !  An'  they 
say  the  Tamsons'  Sandy  is  that 
canny  an'  fair-spoken.  I  niver  ! " 

"  Hoot,  wumman,  it's  the  Fair  ! " 
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said  her  husband  soothingly,  and  so 
the  matter  dropped. 

Thus  danger  Number  Two  passed 
by,  but  although  the  little  lady 
had  held  up  gallantly  hitherto, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  her 
strength  was  beginning  to  ilag. 
She  denied  vehemently  that  she 
was  tired,  and  she  still  talked 
gaily  of  merry-go-rounds  and  "  ladies 
with  gold  spanglies  "  ;  but,  as  Sandy 
looked  at  her  drooping  dusty  little 
figure,  he  began  to  feel  quite  sure 
of  what  he  had  feared  all  along,  — 
that  she  would  never  reach  the  Fair 
at  all. 

He  was  still  looking  at  her,  with 
a  very  pitiful  feeling  in  his  honest 
heart,  when  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
came  up  behind  them,  and,  when 
it  settled  —  behold  the  figures  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Thomson  and  the  lady's 
nurse  !  —  not  to  speak  of  poor  old 
Snowflake,  patiently  wondering  why 
he  had  been  lashed  into  such  an 
unconscionable  lather. 

At  first  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  in  the  violent 
altercation  that  ensued  ;  but  at  last 
the  nurse  succeeded  in  dismounting 
from  the  cart,  and  —  as  is  the  way 
with  nurses  while  an  explanation 
is  pending  —  shook  her  little  charge 
violently  by  the  shoulder. 

"  I  wunner  at  ye  !  "  cried  poor 
wasTiav  with  trembling  lips.  "  It 
like  von  !  "  ^lame  —  a  wee  ^  thing 

"An'  ye're  no  . 
there  an'  say  it  was  ;r 
shouted  Sandy's  father,  ;;'\a 
rage,  yet  amazed,  in  the  - 

his  indignation,  that  a  lad  ^     °! 
never  needed  a  thrashing  in  1\      if 
should  have  earned  one  so  i  ^  J!i 
now.      "  There'll  no  be  on  y  I'A     fj 
you,  ma  man.          ' 


8tau* 


Ye'll  gan 


w* 


hame,  an'  change  yer  claes,  an' 

I  come  hame  the  nicht I'll 

ye  !  " 

This   was   indeed    an    appaL« 
threat;  for  although  BUI  Thomson 


I 


was  a  decent,  well-doing,  kindly 
man  in  the  main,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  human  nature  that  the 
night  after  the  Fair  should  find  him 
in  a  peculiarly  conciliatory  or  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind. 

Sandy  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet 
of  paper ;  but,  selfish  as  my  little 
lady  was,  this  was  more  than  she 
could  bear. 

She  shook  off  her  nurse's  hold  in 
a  moment,  and,  darting  up  with 
crimson  face  and  clenched  lists  to 
the  huge,  passionate  man,  she 
stamped  her  tiny  foot  on  the 
dusty  road. 

"  It's  not  his  blame  !  "  she  shout- 
ed, quivering  with  anger,  and  un- 
consciously making  use  of  their  own 
expression.  "  It's  not  his  blame, 
and  you  know  it  !  It's  my  blame  ! 
He  wanted  to  drive  Snowflake.  He 
didn't  want  to  bring  me  a  bit ;  and 
I  made  him,  I  made  him,  I  made 
him  !  I  said  I'd  come  alone,  so  he 
had  to  take  care  of  me.  And — and 
— and  I  made  him  promise  not  to 
tell, — so  Hn-i'c  !  If  you  whip  him, 
or  send  him  home,  or  say  a  single 
word  to  him,  I'll"-— she  gasped 
literally  for  breath,  —  "  I'LL  KILL 
YOU  ! " 

And,  having  thus  delivered  her- 
self of  all  the  points  in  the  evidence, 
having  even  got  safely  through  a 
most  impressive  peroration,  counsel 
for  the  defence  broke  down  in  a 
torrent  of  tears. 

"  Is  that  true,  Sandy  1 "  said  his 
mother,  putting  her  arm  round  the 
trembling  boy. 

Now  Sandy  had  never  lied  to  his 
mother  in  his  life ;  and  being,  as 
I  told  you,  only  a  common  Scotch 
laddie,  and  no  gallant  French  gen- 
tleman,— being,  moreover,  much  too 
young  and  inexperienced  for  a  heavy 
rule  like  that  of  knight  in  so  trying 
a  drama, — he  hid  his  face  in  his 
mother's  shawl,  and  sobbed  out  a 
most  unchivalrous  "  Ay  ! " 

"Just   to   think,"    cried   Nurse, 
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still  white  with  fright,  "o'  that 
hussy,  Sarah,  never  lettin'  on  till 
we  missed  her  that  the  hairns  was 
together  last  night.  I'll  gie  her  a 
hearing  once  I  get  hame  ! " 

"  Weel,"  said  Sandy's  mother 
cautiously,  "  I've  nae  doobt  ava 
that  Sarah's  gotten  a  fricht — as 
iveeVs  yersel !  " 

But  the  hint  was  lost  upon  Xurse. 

"  I'm  that  pleased,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  didna  telegraph  tae  the 
missis.  There's  no  need  now  for  her 
tae  ken  ony thing  aboot  it." 

"  Hoot,  wumman  !  "  said  Mrs 
Thomson,  "  Honesty's  aye  the  best 
policy.  Tak'  niy  advice,  an'  mak' 
a  clean  breist  o't  the  meenit  she 
pits  her  fit  ower  the  door.  She'll 
be  wantin'  a  word  wi'  wersels  as 
weel,  I'm  thinking  !  " 


JS"urse  had  come  on  with  the 
Thomsons  to  save  time,  but  had 
left  word  that  the  governess  cart 
was  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
getting  home.  And  so  it  was 
settled,  with  more  immediate  justice 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  human  affairs,  that  Sandy 
should  go  on  to  the  Fair,  as  origin- 
ally arranged,  and  that  the  lady 
should  be  conducted  ignominiously 
home  by  her  nurse. 

I  think  I  need  scarcely  inform 
the  reader  who  has  followed  her 
fortunes  thus  far,  that,  under  these 
trying  circumstances,  she  conducted 
herself  with  due  dignity,  as  a  heroine 
should,  flatly  declining  to  excuse  or 
incriminate  herself  in  any  way  till 
"Auntie"  should  arrive. 


in. 


The  poor  little  lady  had  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep  that  night,  and 
Auntie  and  I  were  still  sitting 
over  the  drawing-room  fire,  con- 
gratulating ourselves  and  thanking 
Heaven  that  the  adventure  had 
ended  no  worse.  The  fire  had 
burned  low,  and  we  were  talking  of 
going  to  bed,  when  the  door  burst 
open,  and  our  motherly  old  cook 
came  in  with  a  white,  scared  face. 

"  If  you  please'm,"  she  said, 
"  they  say  wee  Sandy  at  the  cottar- 
hooses  is  deein',  an'  he's  awfu' 
keen  tae  see  Miss  liosie." 

"  Dying  !  "  exclaimed  Auntie. 
"What  do  you  mean?  He  was 
well  enough  this  morning." 

"  Ay,  but  he'd  an  awfu'  accident 
at  the  Fair.  He  was  on  ano  o' 
thae  muckle  swees,  leanin'  atower 
tae  speak  tae  the  laddies  below, — 
an'  he  fell.  He  was  kin'  o'  stunned 
like  at  the  first,  but  he's  himsel' 
the  noo  ;  only  —  they  say  —  the 
doctor's  feared  his  neck's  broke." 

"  And  does  the  doctor  think 
there  is  any  immediate  danger  ?  " 


"  Ay.  He  niver  thocht  the 
laddie'd  live  tae  get  here,  but  the 
Mither,  puir  body,  couldna  rest  till 
she  got  him  hame  ;  so  they  brocht 
him  on  a  shutter.  The  doctor  says 
it's  no  a  case  in  which  he'd  like  tae 
be  unco  sure ;  but  he's  no  ex- 
peckin'  him — tae  bide  wi's  —  till 
the  nrorn." 

"  Then  of  course  Rosie  must  go 
at  once,"  said  Auntie  hastily. 
"  Tell  !Srurse  to  put  on  her  warm 
dressing-gown,  and  wrap  her  up  in 
a  blanket. — No,  stay.  I'll  go  my- 
self. You'll  come  with  us?"  she 
said  turning  to  me. 

Poor  liosie  was  sadly  scared  and 
disconcerted  at  being  wakened  out 
of  her  first  sleep.  I  doubt  whether 
such  a  thing  had  ever  happened  to 
her  in  all  her  baby  life  before. 

It  was  the  grieve  who  had 
brought  the  news,  and  now,  as  he 
lighted  us  down  the  dark  road, 
Auntie  tried  to  prepare  her  little 
niece  for  what  she  was  to  see. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  for,  beyond  a 
general  idea,  picked  up  mainly 
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from  the  servants,  that  God  was 
responsible  for  most  things,  and 
might,  or  might  not,  be  inclined 
to  listen  to  human  prayers, —  the 
child  had  received  no  religious 
training  at  all ;  and  the  eclectic 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  witnessed 
by  her  familiarity  with  the  story  of 
Jonah,  had  by  no  means  been  cal- 
culated to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion. 
For  Auntie  was  one  of  those  people 
who  believe  that  only  a  mature 
intelligence  should  grapple  with 
what  she  called  "  the  problems  of 
religion." 

The  cottage  consisted  of  a  but  and 
a  ben,  and  we  "  went  ben  "  at  once, 
while  the  grieve  prepared  the  family 
for  our  visit.  We  drew  back  in  a 
moment  when  we  found  the  doctor 
in  the  sitting-room  ;  but  the  house 
was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  hear  every  word  he  said, — 
for  he  had  brought  with  him  his 
nephew,  fresh  from  college. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should 
suspect  a  cervical  fracture,  uncle," 
the  young  man  was  saying.  "  There 
is  no  paralysis,  and  his  breathing  is 
practically  all  right." 

"  That's  true,  lad,"  said  our  dear 
old  ./Esculupius,  whom  a  happy 
chance  had  brought  to  the  spot  a 
few  minutes  after  the  accident. 
"  But  I  got  a  creak  once  that  I 
didn't  like,  and  I'm  sure  neither 
you  nor  mo  is  wanting  to  get  it 
again.  Besides  it's  not  for  noth- 
ing that  he's  holding  his  head  so 
still'.  I've  got  it  now  between 
sandbags,  and  I've  told  him  to 
keep  it  steady  (though  that  wouldn't 
have  been  much  use  if  Xature  hadn't 
been  beforehand  with  me,  as  she 
mostly  is).  But  we  must  make 
some  better  arrangement  for  the 
night,  in  case  he  falls  asleep,  puir 
laddie  !  I've  told  his  mother  it 
may  come  any  minute,  and — if  it 
comes — it's  like  to  be  over  before 
she  knows." 

At  this  moment   Mrs  Thomson 


entered  the  tiny  passage  in  which 
we  stood,  and,  after  a  vain  con- 
vulsive effort  to  speak,  beckoned 
to  us  to  follow  her.  It  is  little  to 
say  that  none  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  sight  that  met  our  eyes  as  we 
entered  the  kitchen. 

By  the  smouldering  embers  of 
the  fire  sat  the  father,  ill  at  ease  in 
the  unaccustomed  "braws"  donned 
for  the  fair,  his  whole  attitude  one 
of  the  uttermost  dejection.  The 
light  of  a  single  tallow  candle  fell 
on  the  bed  Avhere  the  little  patient 
was  lying,  strangely  straight  and 
stiff,  but  otherwise  not  half  so 
changed  as  we  had  expected  to 
hnd  him.  On  one  side  his  Mother 
stood  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  look- 
ing at  him  —  Ah,  how  she  did 
look  !  Surely  her  very  soul  was 
flowing  into  his  ! — and  on  the  other 
side  sat  the  young  minister  who 
had  lately  come  to  the  parish,  with 
one  hand  stretched  out  towards  the 
boy,  the  other  grasping  a  well-worn 
Bible. 

A  curious  fit  of  shyness  seemed 
to  come  over  the  little  lad  as  we 
entered  the  room.  Unable  to  turn 
away  his  head,  he  laid  one  hand 
across  his  eyes,  while  with  the  other 
he  groped  stiilly  about  the  counter- 
pane. 

"I  brocht  ye  a  fairin',  Missy," 
he  said  timidly.  "  Whaur  is't, 
Hither?" 

Half-blind  with  weeping,  the  poor 
woman  put  something  into  his  hand, 
and  he  held  it  out  to  the  little  lady 
whom  Auntie  had  placed  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Surely  half  the 
pathos  of  death  lies  in  the  weird 
touches  of  comedy  that  cross  his 
path  to  the  very  last.  Solemnly 
liosie  held  out  her  hand,  and 
solemnly  she  took  possession  of  a 
gingerbread  man,  and  a  bit  of  the 
crude  red  confection  which  is  a 
staple  commodity  at  the  Fair. 

"  It's  naethin'  by  -  ordinar,"  he 
said  humbly,  recovering  from  his 
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shyness,  now  that  the  longed-for 
ordeal  was  over.  "  No  what  I  wad 
ha'  likit ;  hut  they  wadna  let  me 
bide— 

"  Xa,"  said  his  mother.  "  It  was 
efter  they  had  him  on  the  shutter, 
and  he'd  begooed  tae  come  tae  his- 
sel' ;  hut  the  doctor  had  tellt  me — 
Naethin'  wad  please  him  hut  he 
maun  get  a  fairin'  for  Missy.  I'm 
sure  I  just  gruppit  onythin'  that 
cam'  tae  my  han'.  I  canna  even 
richtly  ca'  tae  mind  that  I  p'yed 
for't.  It  is  a  puir  hit  thing  !  Ye 
maun  e'en  excuse  it." 

"You  dear  little  hoy,"  said 
Auntie,  kneeling  down  by  the 
bed,  and  stroking  the  rough  brown 
hand.  "  You  shouldn't  have  spent 
your  money  on  Eosie.  She  has 
lots  of  toys.  When  you  get 
well " 

Here  she  broke  down ;  but  now 
Eosie,  who  had  been  sitting  half 
dazed,  suddenly  found  voice, — 

"And  he  didn't  mean  to  spend 
his  pennies,  Auntie.  He's  saving 
up  to  buy  a  horse  !  " 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  boy  hastily. 
"  Hae  they  no  tellt  ye  1  I'm  no 
gaun  tae  get  better,  Missy.  The 
meenister  says,"  he  added  with  a 
shy  smile,  "  that  he  wadna  wunner 
an  they  gied  me  a  horse  when  I  get 
there.  He's  been  readin'  me  an 
awfu'  bonny  scripter  aboot  the 
white  horses.  I'm  no  sae  feared  o' 
Heaven,  an  it's  like  yon." 

For  just  one  moment  the  min- 
ister looked  rather  shamefacedly 
at  Auntie.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  he  was  very  young, 
and  they  had  had  some  wondrous 
discussions  of  late ;  but  criticism 
was  very  far  from  Auntie's  eyes  just 
then. 

"  I  am  sure  you  deserve  a  horse, 
if  you  want  one,"  she  said,  "you 
little  hero!" 

He  pointed  to  the  lady  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

"  She  was  pluckier  than  me  the 


day,"  he  said  simply.  "  I've  been 
beat  by  a  lassie." 

"  That  you  haven't,  darling ! 
Rosie  has  told  me  all  about  it,  and 
I'm  sure  she  is  as  sorry  as  I  am  for 
the  trouble  she  got  you  into.  If 
Rosie  grows  up  to  be  half  as  brave 
and  good  as  you  are — 

Here  Auntie  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  a  troubled  look  came 
over  the  little  face. 

"  I  was  aye  mindit  tae  be  guid 
tae  my  Mither  when  I  was  big. 
She's  been  sair  owerwrocht,  puir 
Mither!  But  I'm  thinkin'  God 
maun  ken  fine  that  He  hasna  gied 
me  the  chaunce." 

The  doctor  had  entered  the  room, 
but  I  don't  think  there  was  one  of 
us  who  could  have  found  speech  to 
answer  this,  when  Rosie's  worldly 
little  voice  broke  in  \ipon  the 
silence. 

"  But  you  must  get  well.  Sandy  ; 
indeed  you  must !  I  like  you  better 
than  all  the  other  boys — Ronald 
and  Harold  and  Hugh.  They're  so 
rough  and  selfish,  and  they  won't 
have  girls  in  their  games.  If  you'll 
only  get  well,  Sandy — when  your 
big — I'll — I'll  marry  you,  even  if 
you're  not  a  gentleman  ! " 

Did  we  laugh  or  cry  ?  Both  I 
think  ;  but  the  little  knight  on  the 
borderland  took  the  situation  very 
seriously. 

"  Ye're  unco  guid,  I'm  sure, 
Missy,"  he  said  simply  ;  "  but  ye're 
no  for  the  like  o'  me.  It's  no  that 
I  couldna  wark  for  ye.  I  could 
that !  But  ye'd  aye  need  a  wumman 
body  tae  dae  for  ye,  and  I'd  no  like 
tae  see  ye  wantin'  the  bonny  bit 
things  ye've  been  used  tae.  Maybe," 
he  went  on,  changing  the  subject 
with  delicate  tact,  "  the  meenister 
wad  read  us  yon  bonny  chapter 
again." 

And  without  opening  his  Bible, 
the  minister  began  in  a  deep  sympa- 
thetic voice, — 

"  '  And   I   saw   heaven    opened, 
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and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he 
that  sat  upon  him  was  called  Faith- 
ful and  True,  and  in  righteousness 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  His 
eyes  were  as  a  ilamc  of  lire,  and  on 
his  head  were  many  crowns ;  and 
he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man 
knew  but  he  himself.  And  ho  was 
clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood  :  and  his  name  is  called  The 
Word  of  God.  And  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  followed  him 
upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  line 
linen,  white  and  clean.'  " 

Did  he  think  the  next  words 
were  too  stern  for  so  young  a  dis- 
ciple? I  do  not  know,  but  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  same  allegory,  as  it  issued  from 
the  lips  of  the  prophet,  in  whoso 
mighty  heart  and  brain  it  first  took 
form. 

"  'And  he  said,  Surely  they  are 
my  people,  children  that  will  not 
lie ' " 

lie  paused  again  for  a  moment, 
and  the  poor  mother  broke  in 
eagerly,  "That's  him,  sir,  that's 
Sandy !  It's  as  if  it  was  wrote 
for  him  !  "  And  then  the  minister 
went  on, 

"  ' so  he  Avas  their  Saviour. 

In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
he  redeemed  them :  and  he  bare 
them,  and  carried  them — all  the 
days.'" 

The  little  lady  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  straining  her  ears  to  catch 
every  word ;  and  who  knows  what 
vague,  grand  image  formed  in  her 
baby  mind?  As  for  the  little 
knight,  he  forgot  his  injury,  and 
with  a  hasty,  unconscious  effort, 


turned  to  speak  to  the  minister. 
In  a  moment  he  remembered,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Even  as  he  fell 
back,  before  he  had  time  to  guess 
that  the  summons  had  come,  a 
change  came  over  his  brave  little 
face.  .  .  . 

I  think  his  young  visitor  scarcely 
noticed  the  change,  for  the  doctor 
hastily  signed  to  us  to  leave  the 
room,  and  we  went. 

Shivering  with  excitement  we 
made  our  way  up  the  dark  avenue 
to  the  house. 

"  Auntie,"  whispered  the  heathen 
little  lady,  forcing  her  head  out  of 
the  blanket  and  gazing  all  around, 
like  a  chicken  from  under  its 
mother's  wing,  "  has  the  man  on 
the  white  horse  come  to  fetch 
him?" 

Poor  Auntie !  It  would  have 
taken  a  wondrously  pure  Agnosti- 
cism to  stand  the  blast  of  a  furnace 
like  that. 

"  I  believe  he  has,  darling,"  she 
said,  clasping  her  treasure  more 
tightly.  '"He  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  his  bosom  ' !  " 

An  hour  later,  when  the  little 
lady  was  sound  asleep  once  more, 
Auntie  stopped  on  the  stair,  candle 
in  hand ;  and  I  saw  she  had  been 
seized  by  one  of  those  odd  relapses 
into  cynicism,  with  which  her 
friends  were  so  familiar. 

"I  always  knew  liosie  was  a 
witch,"  she  said  lightly,  "but  the 
amount  of  discrimination  she  has 
shown  in  the  last  thirty  hours " 

Here  the  cynicism  broke  down, 
and  the  cynic  made  good  her  re- 
treat. 


IV. 


It  was  New  Year's  Day,  and  a 
party  of  bright  young  girls  were 
gathered  in  Rosie's  pretty  boudoir 
waiting  for  afternoon  tea. 


"  Leap  Year  ! "  said  one  of  them, 
taking  down  a  calendar  from  the 
mantel  piece.  "  Xow's  your  chance, 
all  of  you!"  And  they  jested  as 
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young  girls  will,  to  whom  life  (in 
the  orthodox  social  sense)  is  a 
"joke  that's  just  begun." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  a  dreamy  voice, 
"whether  any  woman  ever  did 
avail  herself  of  her  privilege  1 " 

11  Of  course  !  "  said  Eosie  calmly. 

A  shout  of  indignation  and  sur- 
prise greeted  this  speech;  for  Rosie 
was  far  from  being  in  the  habit  of 
giving  away  her  own  sex. 

"And,  to  hear  her  talk,  you 
would  think  she  knew  anything 
about  it  !  "  laughed  one. 

"  I  know  this  much  about  it, — 
that  I  have  done  it  myself ! " 

"  You  ! " 

"  Proposed  to  a  man  !  " 

"  Your  first  season,  and  the  ball 
at  your  feet !  " 

"Nonsense  ! " 

"Nevertheless  it  is  true,"  said 
Eosie  quietly.  "I  was  six  years 
old,  and  he  was  nine.  He  was 
dying,  and  I  said,  if  he  would  get 
well,  I'd  marry  him.  I  would  have 
done  it,  too,"  she  went  on,  looking 
round  her  royally,  "if  he  would 
have  had  me,  —  though  he  wax  a 
farm-labourer's  son  !  His  mother 
is  one  of  my  best  friends  to  this 
day.  I  was  a  spoilt  ill-mannered 


little  minx ;   and  he- 
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I  wish 

some  of  our  fine  gentlemen  could 
learn  manners  from  him  !  No  well- 
worn  tricks ;  none  of  the  '  little 
way '  which  we  women  are  supposed 
to  be  quite  unable  to  resist ;  no 
surface  veneer ; — only  real  chivalry 
and  inborn  fine  breeding  as  deep  as 
his  brave  little  heart !  " 

So  then  of  course  they  made  her 
tell  the  story,  as  I  have  tried  to 
tell  it  to  you.  There  was  dead 
silence  when  she  finished.  She 
had  risen  towards  the  end,  and  had 
walked  over  to  the  window ;  but 
she  was  Auntie's  own  child,  and 
now  she  turned,  and  brought  us 
back  with  a  jar  to 

"  The  C  Major  of  this  life." 

"  Oddly  enough,"  she  said,  "  we 
were  at  Duncairn  last  summer. 
The  Fair  came  round  while  we  Avere 
there ;  and  oh,  the  noise  and  the 
squalor  and  the  tawdriness  !  There 
was  no  escaping  it.  It  seemed  to 
blast  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !  " 

"Ay  —  vmndif"  I  answered 
thoughtfully.  "But  it  seems  to 
me  that  Sandy's  memory  is  won- 
drous creen. ' 
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'THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF    BELIEF. 


UNLIKE  the  '  Defence  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt,'  Mr  Balfour's  new 
book  has  a  positive  title,  yet  in 
this  respect  the  title  seems  to  be 
an  utter  misnomer.  It  ought  to 
have  been  called  the  Non-Founda- 
tions of  Belief,  for  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  argument  is  to  show 
that  the  ultimate  truths  of  science 
and  the  supreme  beliefs  of  ethics 
and  theology  are  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term  unfounded.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Mr  Balfour 
holds  that  these  beliefs  are  not  to 
be  accepted.  His  contention  rather 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  therefore 
to  be  accepted  without  grounds — 
that  is,  without  rational  grounds. 
Hitherto  mankind  and  philoso- 
phers have  derived  their  funda- 
mental beliefs  from  one  or  other 
of  two  sources.  Ordinary  men 
and  a  large  number  of  philosophers 
have  believed  that  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  is 
experience,  internal  and  external, 
—  in  Locke's  language,  Sensation 
and  Reflection, — in  short,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  passes  in  our 
minds.  Another  set  of  philoso- 
phers, a  more  refined  class  of 
thinkers,  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a 
large  number  of  our  beliefs  come 
from  another,  an  a  priori  source  ; 
that  a  priori  intuitions  and  prin- 
ciples are  necessary  before  the 
senses  can  give  any  evidence  at 
all ;  that  we  must  be  furnished 
with  certain  a  priori  instruments 
wherewith  to  compel  the  senses  to 
give  evidence,  and  by  means  of 
which  to  test  their  utterances. 


The  former  are  called  Empirical 
philosophers  ;  the  latter,  to  adopt 
Mr  Balfour's  term,  we  may  style 
Transcendentalists. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of 
belief  will  Mr  Balfour  acknow- 
ledge as  affording  rational  grounds 
for  the  beliefs  themselves.  He 
will  not  indeed  dispute  that  cer- 
tain organic  causes,  which  we  may 
if  we  choose  call  sensitive  affec- 
tions, have  produced  the  beliefs ; 
but,  that  the  beliefs  themselves 
are  consistent  with  this  their  ori- 
gin, that  is  a  different  matter. 
The  argument  of  more  than  half 
his  book  consists  in  showing  that, 
if  we  seek  to  trace  the  rational 
proof  of  the  beliefs,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin,  we  shall 
never  find  it  there,  and  the  beliefs 
themselves  will  not  continue  to 
subsist. 

But  if  neither  in  experience  nor 
in  any  a  priori  principles  can  we 
find  the  justification  of  our  ulti- 
mate convictions  regarding  the 
world  and  regarding  man,  where 
shall  we  find  it  1  Where,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  conceivable 
or  imaginable,  are  the  Foundations 
of  Belief?  They  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  senses.  Even  Tran- 
scendentalism cannot  discover 
them.  Mr  Balfour  will  have 
none  of  it.  Where  are  they  1 
Mr  Balfour  must  know,  but  he 
has  kept  this  a  secret  to  himself. 
We  turn  to  his  book  and  find  no 
answer  to  the  question.  To  all 
appearance  these  foundations  exist 
in  nubibns,  waiting  until  some  fine 
day  they  are  rained  down  to  us, 
as  a  special  favour  from  heaven. 


The  Foundations  of  Belief;  being  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour.  London:  Longmans 
&  Co.,  1895. 
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Meanwhile  Mr  Balfour  uses 
their  non-existence  or  seeming  un- 
discoverableness  as  a  ground,  and 
a  rational  ground,  for  accepting 
current  beliefs  wholesale,  without 
critical  examination,  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  exist.  On  this 
principle,  whatever  beliefs  have 
been  wrought  in  us  by  organic 
processes,  social  institutions,  in- 
veterate class  prejudices,  or  the 
hoary  authority  of  immemorial 
existence,  are  to  be  received,  and 
woe  betide  us  if  we  dare  to  ques- 
tion them.  Legal  memory  is  said 
to  reach  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (A.D.  1189). 
How  far  back  shall  philosophic 
memory  extend  1  When  shall  the 
age  of  a  belief  give  it  title  to  pos- 
session of  our  minds  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  how  shall  this  principle 
itself  be  established  as  part  of  the 
common  law  of  philosophy  ? 

The  truth  is,  to  renounce  the 
search  for  a  rational  proof  and 
foundation  for  our  beliefs  is  the 
destruction  of  philosophy.  It  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  progress.  The  uncriti- 
cal acceptance  of  the  heritage  of 
the  ages,  of  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
may  be  stout  conservatism,  but  it 
would  none  the  less  be  the  arrest 
of  all  advance  in  science,  in  art,  in 
political  and  social  life,  and  in  the- 
ology. Above  all,  God  forbid 
that  religion  should  ever  be  led  to 
rest  its  case  on  pleadings  such  as 
these  !  There  is  a  subtle  all-per- 
vading air  of  scepticism  in  Mr 
Balfour's  book.  To  rest  the  su- 
preme convictions  of  religion  upon 
the  hoplessness  of  obtaining  solid 
grounds  for  any  convictions  what- 
soever, scientific  or  otherwise,  is 
one  of  the  subtlest  temptations 
that  can  assail  the  theologian. 
It  is  one  with  the  spirit  of  Pilate's 
question,  What  is  truth  ?  It  is 
the  spirit  of  Mephistopheles. 

VOL.  CLVIII. NO.  DCCCCLVII. 


"Reason  and  knowledge  but  despise, 
Wherein  man's  highest  power  still  lies." 

On  this  basis  rests  Mr  Balfour's 
Provisional  philosophy  or  "Pro- 
visional Unification."  Its  one 
foundation  is  the  foundationless- 
ness  of  other  systems.  This  is  its 
principle  and  its  method,  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end.  Has  he  then 
succeeded  in.  laying  this  founda- 
tion ?  Has  he  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  what  experience  tells  us 
is  unverifiable,  that  the  Empirical 
Philosophy  reposes  on  an  inconsist- 
ent foundation,  and  that  the 
critical  difficulties  which  Transcen- 
dentalism finds  in  the  ordinary 
view  of  experience,  can  be  accepted 
and  retained  apart  from  the  meta- 
physical system  that  underlies 
them  ?  In  our  opinion  he  has  not 
succeeded,  but  has  failed  in  each 
part  of  this  enterprise.  To  none 
of  these  systems  are  we  ourselves 
pledged, — 

"  Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I." 

But  what  we  do  pledge  ourselves 
to  is  the  failure  and  inconsistency 
of  Mr  Balfour's  attempt  to  pit 
these  philosophies,  the  one  against 
the  other,  and  to  stand  aloof 
himself. 

The  argument  contained  in  Mr 
Balfour's  book  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  put  forward 
in  Mr  Kidd's  '  Social  Evolution.' 
Mr  Kidd  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  undisputed  sway  of  the 
intellect  would,  through  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  selfish  instincts 
of  the  individual,  be  certainly 
antagonistic  to  the  social  evolution 
of  the  race.  Natural  selection, 
therefore,  has  ordained  that  only 
those  races  in  which  an  irrational 
factor  —  viz.,  religion  —  has  held 
in  check  the  egoistic  promptings 
of  the  intellect,  have  survived  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  Did 
not  religion  with  its  other-worldli- 
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ness  step  in,  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  would  destroy  society. 
The  advantage  on  this  theory  con- 
ferred by  religion,  does  not  consist 
in  the  positive  contents  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  the  revelation 
of  truth  which  they  contain,  in 
the  correspondence  of  those  beliefs 
with  any  fact  or  facts  in  the 
environment,  but  rather  in  their 
non  -  correspondence.  By  intro- 
ducing an  illusory  element  into 
belief,  it  frees  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  conduct  based  on  be- 
liefs possessing  too  close  a  cor- 
respondence with  external  facts, 
beliefs  that  are  too  clear-headed, 
that  are,  in  fact,  too  true  to  be 
wholesome.  It  is  easy  in  this 
way  to  show  that  religion  per- 
forms an  important  function.  It 
practises  upon  mankind  a  most 
beneficial  deception.  It  not  only 
performs  that  poetic  function  of 
exercising  the  imagination,  which 
Mr  Balfour  in  part  iv.  chapter  i. 
assigns  to  metaphysics  or  philos- 
ophy, but  it  confers  the  great 
blessing  that  it  leads  us  to  base 
our  conduct  on  a  thoroughly  un- 
sound foundation.  This  theory, 
founded  on  the  most  thorough 
Weismannic  or  ultra  -  Darwinian 
basis,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  true 
idea  of  Evolution.  Religious  be- 
liefs are  on  this  theory  but  acci- 
dental mental  phenomena,  the  off- 
spring of  an  unlimited  tendency 
to  vary  in  all  directions,  but  in 
this  case  possessing  a  kind  of  un- 
truth so  irrational  in  its  nature, 
that  it  happens  to  be  peculiarly 
advantageous. 

Now  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter is  Mr  Balfour's  argument 
contained  in  part  i.  of  'The 
Foundations  of  Belief.'  The 
"naturalistic,"  by  which  term  he 
designates  the  scientific  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  beliefs,  is 
apparently  admitted,  at  least  it 
is  not  challenged.  But  then,  his 


contention  is,  that  this  account 
of  their  origin  is  radically  incon- 
sistent with  the  beliefs  themselves  ; 
that  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
with  which  moral  action  is  re- 
garded, that  the  sense  of  freedom 
which  morality  implies,  that  the 
harmonisation  of  egoistic  and  al- 
truistic ends  which  it  demands, 
and  the  adequate  object  of  en- 
deavour which  it  postulates  as  its 
goal,  are  all  impossible,  or  at  least 
unaccounted  for,  on  this  theory 
of  their  origin  :  ergo,  we  are  to 
accept  the  beliefs  in  spite  of  the 
scientific  account  of  their  origin, 
and  unsupported  by  evidence  or 
rational  foundation  of  any  sort. 

The  question  here  arises,  Is 
there  this  opposition  between  our 
ethical  beliefs  and  the  scientific 
theory  of  their  origin  1  If,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  reason  takes 
the  lead  in  establishing  a  corre- 
spondence between  man  and  his 
environment,  and  if  morality  be 
the  highest  outcome  of  this  corre- 
spondence, then  we  may  expect 
that  between  this  practical  reason 
and  the  scientific  theory  of  its 
cause  there  will  be,  not  disagree- 
ment, but  the  closest  accordance. 

This  theory  of  a  disagreement, 
when  applied  to  our  aesthetic  feel- 
ings, is  not  productive  of  such  seri- 
ous consequences.  "No  natural 
punishment  being  annexed  to  bad 
taste,"  our  sense  of  beauty  may,  it 
seems,  be  left  to  vary  to  order  with 
the  caprice  of  the  moment.  "  But 
if,"  says  Mr  Balfour,  "on  the  nat- 
uralistic hypothesis,  the  sentiments 
associated  with  beauty  seem  like  a 
poor  jest  played  on  us  by  nature 
for  no  apparent  purpose,  those 
that  gather  round  morality  are, 
so  to  speak,  a  deliberate  fraud 
perpetrated  for  a  well  -  defined 
end." 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come 
to  reason,  that  we  encounter  the 
most  startling  consequences  of  the 
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line  of  argument  which  Mr  Balfour 
has  pursued.  He  directly  assails 
the  possibility  of  a  correspondence 
between  organism  and  environ- 
ment which  shall  be  adequate  for 
general  knowledge.  This,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
argument,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  scepticism,  is  at  the  same 
time  its  weakest  point.  If  he  fails 
here,  the  opposition  which  he  has 
tried  to  establish  between  morals 
and  the  scientific  theory  of  morals 
breaks  down.  The  possibility  re- 
mains open  that  with  reason  to 
aid,  natural  causes  should  estab- 
lish far-reaching  relations  between 
human  nature  and  interests  the 
most  unselfish  and  remote.  Mr 
Balfour  endeavours  to  sustain  his 
position  here  by  four  arguments. 
He  contends  that  a  correspondence 
between  organism  and  environment 
adequate  for  general  knowledge 
postulates  four  things,  none  of 
which  can  be  admitted.  First, 
that  samples  of  every  sort  of  nat- 
ural manifestation  are  to  be  found 
in  our  narrow  and  limited  world. 
Secondly,  that  these  samples  would 
permit  nervous  tissue  to  be  modi- 
fied to  respond  specifically.  Third- 
ly, that  such  specific  modifications 
continue  useful  when  our  senses  in 
their  present  shape  are  developed. 
Fourthly,  that  these  modifications 
are  more  useful  than  those  which 
might  have  been  produced  with  the 
same  material.  (Pt.  i.  chap,  iii.) 

Now,  for  refusing  to  concede 
these  possibilities,  Mr  Balfour  does 
not  produce  a  shred  of  argument. 
He  contents  himself  with  assuring 
us  that  the  first  two  propositions 
are  simply  incredible.  And  indeed, 
if  his  wording  of  the  propositions 
be  pressed,  perhaps  they  are.  That 
"  samples  "  of  every  sort  of  natural 
manifestation  occur  in  conscious- 
ness is  more  than  we  can  venture 
to  assert.  The  illustration  of  the 
Micromegas  of  Voltaire,  to  which 


Mr  Balfour  alludes  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  suggest  that 
they  do  not ;  but  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  are  symbolically 
typified  in  consciousness  is  a  ten- 
able hypothesis,  and  he  has  said 
nothing  to  shake  it.  As  is  well 
known,  Mr  Spencer's  Transfigured 
Realism  is  based  on  just  such  a 
hypothesis  as  this.  Our  narrow 
and  limited  world  of  phenomena 
may  thus  be  capable  of  entering 
into  correspondences,  if  not  direct- 
ly, at  least  indirectly,  with  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  nature,  and  Mr 
Balfour  seems  to  admit  as  much 
in  the  note,  an  admission  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  text.  But 
when  these  considerations  are 
taken  into  account,  all  incredi- 
bility attaching  to  the  second 
proposition  disappears.  Had  Mr 
Balfour  but  carefully  studied  the 
First  Principles  of  Mr  Spencer,  he 
would  have  learned  that  such 
specific  modification,  or  regular 
and  definite  response  to  external 
stimulus,  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  governing  the 
distribution  of  matter  and  motion 
in  the  universe,  acting  under  the 
all-pervading  principle  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  From  this  point 
of  view,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  we  may  directly  contradict 
Mr  Balfour's  assertion  that  "atoms 
have  no  prejudices  in  favour  of 
truth."  Being  themselves  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  they  tend  towards  truth 
by  the  operation  of  inexorable 
laws.  The  same  considerations 
obviate  all  the  improbability  which 
seems  to  attach  to  the  third  and 
fourth  propositions.  The  third  ob- 
jection seems  to  imply  that  the 
universe  to  which  such  specific 
modifications  correspond  is  a  con- 
tinually fluctuating  chaos  from 
which  the  persistence  of  force,  and 
persistence  of  relations  between 
forces,  correlation,  direction,  and 
rhythm,  had  all  disappeared.  But 
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once  we  recognise  that  the  corre- 
spondence which  life  implies  is  a 
continuous  adjustment  in  which 
present  correspondences  merge  in 
other  deeper  and  more  complex 
ones,  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of 
the  third  and  fourth  objections : 
out  of  the  fourth,  because  useful 
modifications  are  those  which 
establish  a  correspondence  with 
the  environment  and  because  they 
establish  it.  But  of  all  these 
kinds  of  correspondence  none  is 
more  significant  than  that  which 
reason  establishes,  by  means  of 
which  the  mind,  instead  of  being 
tied  down  to  one  definite  reaction, 
is  enabled  to  vary  the  correspond- 
ence itself,  in  accordance  with 
varying  conditions  of  reality.  So 
long  as  nature  and  society  present 
so  much  multiplicity  in  unity, 
such  variety  amid  uniformity  of 
law,  we  need  feel  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  approach  of  that  state  of  things 
which  Mr  Balfour  dreads,  when 
we  shall  be  perfectly  good,  but  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  idiotic. 

And  here  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  general  futility 
of  such  theories  as  those  of  Mr 
Kidd  and  Mr  Balfour  becomes  ap- 
parent. Both  these  theories  rest 
upon  an  asserted  "  want  of  balance 
between  our  intellectual  vision  and 
the  circumstances  of  our  actual 
existence."  Our  intellectual  vision, 
were  it  not  corrected  by  the 
blind  action  of  religious  instinct, 
would,  according  to  Mr  Kidd,  be 
fatal  to  our  existence,  if  not  as 
individuals,  at  least  as  a  race  of 
beings  gradually  ascending  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  This  theory 
seems  to  assign  intellectual  vision 
to  science.  Mr  Balfour,  however, 
seems  to  assign  intellectual  vision 
to  beliefs,  however  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  obtained  ;  and  as  beliefs 
collected  at  random,  and  taken  in 
globo,  with  the  eyes  shut  as  chil- 
dren take  medicine,  are  not  by  any 


means  sure  to  harmonise  with  "  the 
circumstances  of  our  actual  exist- 
ence," why,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  "  the  circumstances." 

In  reality,  does  it  not  seem  a 
much  more  reasonable  view  than 
that  advocated  by  either  of  these 
writers,  if  we  hold  that  the  general 
laws  of  nature  upon  which  evolu- 
tion depends,  also  effect  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  organism 
and  the  environment,  and  that 
all  advance  means  simply  growth 
in  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
this  correspondence  1  Such  a  view 
supposes  that  the  tendency  of  evol- 
ution is  towards  truth,  that  error 
is  fatal,  and  that  the  peculiar  kind 
of  correspondence  which  psychic 
development  implies  can  in  some 
measure  dictate  the  course  of 
events  and  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  further  progress 
lies.  The  ultra-Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution,  which  leaves  every- 
thing to  chance  variation  and  the 
selective  action  of  environing  con- 
ditions, seems  to  many  men  of 
science  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  Some  have  there- 
fore fallen  back  on  an  internal 
principle  moulding  the  develop- 
ment. Of  this  nature  is  Wundt's 
theory  of  Heterogony.  But  a  meta- 
physical principle,  an  occult  quality, 
an  invisible  nisus  not  interpretable 
in  hard  facts,  is  a  suspicious  article 
in  the  repertory  of  science.  What 
is  required  is  such  a  positive  theory 
of  the  internal  factor  as  shall  ex- 
plain that  general  appearance  of 
a  preconceived  plan,  without  the 
rigidity  of  an  unalterable  resolve 
which  exists  in  nature. 

Interpreted  in  this  way,  are  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  morality, 
the  perception  of  beauty,  and  the 
processes  of  reasoning,  incapable 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  us  and 
the  environment?  Are  they  not 
rather  phases  and  manifestations 
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of  that  correspondence  between 
ourselves  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  existence  which  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  nature  has  pro- 
duced ?  Are  "  Righteousness, 
Beauty,  and  Reason "  entities 
which  have  descended,  like  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  sometimes  to 
work  blessing,  but  more  often 
confusion,  in  human  affairs,  and 
to  set  man  at  variance  with  his 
surroundings,  or  are  they  not 
rather  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  that  humanity  has  learned,  the 
infinite  teaching  of  the  ages  ?  Sure- 
ly, with  Dr  Maudsley,  we  must 
rather  regard  reason  and  morality 
as  the  crown  of  mental  evolution. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  "  Has  not 
Mr  Balfour  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  complete  disagreement 
between  not  merely  the  beliefs 
connected  with  morality,  but  be- 
tween the  beliefs  on  which  science 
rests  and  the  scientific  theory  of 
the  origin  of  these  beliefs  1  Before 
you  can  claim  the  beliefs  of  moral- 
ity and  reason  as  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  science,  you  must 
meet  this  latter  difficulty." 

This  difficulty  is  really  borrowed 
from  a  class  of  men  whom  Mr  Bal- 
four designates  as  transcendental- 
ists.  Their  theory  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Kant  or  Hegel. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  is  here 
presented,  it  emanates  from  the 
late  Professor  Green,  who,  in  his 
Introduction  to  Hume,  laboured 
hard  to  prove  that  the  senses 
could  tell  us  nothing,  that  sen- 
sations could  not  even  exist,  with- 
out categories  and  relations  and 
an  eternal  consciousness  gradu- 
ally communicating  itself  to  a 
finite  consciousness,  all  assisting 
in  the  process.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  this  theory  on 
its  positive  side.  It  is  not  exactly 
Kantian  or  Hegelian.  It  reminds 
one  most  of  Fichte.  On  its  nega- 
tive side,  it  asserts  that  sensations 


cannot  exist  by  themselves — that 
is,  apart  from  all  this  apparatus. 
Is  that  for  one  moment  tenable  ? 
Apparently  the  rational  conclu- 
sion on  this  system  is,  that  sen- 
sation cannot  exist  at  all.  Mr 
Balfour  complains  piteously  of 
the  "refractory,"  "irreducible" 
element  of  sensation,  meaning  ap- 
parently that  it  ought  not  to  be 
there  at  all.  Sensation  implies 
the  thing-in-itself,  and  the  latter 
is  a  riddle  on  Kant's  system,  and 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  this, 
again,  is  more  than  he  is  willing 
to  grant.  He  holds  with  Kant 
that  without  matter  categories  are 
empty.  Relations  imply  something 
related.  The  a  priori  relations 
leave  no  room  for  the  contingent. 
Above  all,  whence  comes  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  creation 
when  we  already  know  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  creation  1 

These  objections  are  put  by  Mr 
Balfour,  and  they  are  fatal  at 
least  to  Professor  Green's  method 
of  treating  the  transcendental 
problem.  But  why  then  urge 
against  the  empirical  philosophy 
difficulties  which  derive  their  whole 
force  from  a  distorted  view  of  the 
evidence  of  consciousness  and  the 
imaginary  a  priori  necessities  of 
the  idealist  ?  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chapter  on  "  Idealism 
after  some  recent  English  writ- 
ings," Mr  Balfour  says  : — 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
empirical  philosophy  of  science,  with 
which  we  dealt  in  the  last  chapter, 
largely  arise  from  the  conflict  which 
exists  between  two  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem, the  scientific  half  of  which  re- 
quires us  to  regard  experience  as  an 
effect  of  an  external  and  independent 
world,  while  the  philosophic  or  epis- 
temological  half  offers  this  same  ex- 
perience to  us  as  the  sole  ground- 
work and  logical  foundation  on  which 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  independent  world  may  be 
rationally  based." 
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Now  this  is  precisely  the  con- 
flict which  Professor  Green  forces 
on  the  clear  and  transparent 
thought  of  Locke,  with,  it  must 
be  confessed,  no  little  twisting 
of  the  meaning  and  distortion  of 
the  language.1  But  on  what  sup- 
position does  this  conflict  rest  ? 
The  assumption  underlying  Pro- 
fessor Green's  theory  was  that  a 
consciousness  fleeting  in  time 
could  never  apprehend  itself  as 
such,  much  less  apprehend  other 
things.  Only  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness, standing  outside  the  series  of 
mental  states  and  capable  of  weld- 
ing them  together  with  categories 
and  intelligible  relations,  could 
enable  us  to  know  anything. 
Needless  to  say,  of  these  positions 
no  proof  was  given.  That  a  pro- 
cess in  time  is  incapable  of  con- 
sciously apprehending  the  moments 
of  which  it  consists  is  no  self- 
evident  proposition.  Philosophy 
may  doubtless  teach  us  to  analyse 
that  stream  of  sensations  and  ideas 
which  forms  our  mental  life  differ- 
ently from  what  we  have  hitherto 
done ;  its  contents  may  come  out 
rich  in  meaning  and  complex  in 
relations ;  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  in  it  anything  that 
is  not  itself  part  of  the  series  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Meanwhile,  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  process  of  consciousness, 
even  as  a  process  in  time,  is  incap- 
able of  apprehending  itself  and  the 
events  which  occur  in  it,  we  may 
dismiss  the  philosophy  of  Green 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  raises 
from  consideration.  These  diffi- 
culties are  not  independent  of 
the  philosophic  position,  supposed 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  them. 


Difficulties  and  theory  stand  and 
fall  together. 

There  are  many  other  interest- 
ing points  in  Mr  Balfour's  book. 
Before  concluding  we  shall  touch 
upon  one  of  them.  In  a  note 
appended  to  chapter  ii.  part  iv., 
the  author  declares  that  the 
Church's  decisions  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  were  not  in 
the  nature  of  explanations. 

"  They  were,  in  fact,  precisely  the 
reverse.  They  were  the  negation  of 
explanations.  The  various  heresies 
which  it  combated  were,  broadly 
speaking,  all  endeavours  to  bring 
the  mystery  as  far  as  possible  into 
harmony  with  contemporary  specu- 
lations, Gnostic,  Neo  -  Platonic,  or 
Rationalising,  to  relieve  it  from  this 
or  that  difficulty, — in  short,  to  do 
something  towards  explaining  it. 
The  Church  held  that  all  such  ex- 
planation or  partial  explanations 
indicted  irremediable  impoverish- 
ment on  the  idea  of  the  ( rodhead 
which  was  essentially  involved  in 
the  Christian  revelation.  They  in- 
sisted on  preserving  that  idea  in  all 
its  inexplicable  fulness." 

To  those  who  remember  with 
what  pains  ecclesiastical  writers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
an  Origen  and  a  St  Augustine, 
sought  to  illustrate  and  symbolise 
by  finite  analogies  the  transcendent 
mystery  of  the  Godhead,  it  will  be 
news  to  hear  that  the  Church  was 
averse  to  trying  to  explain  it. 
The  national  emblem  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  the  shamrock,  would  of 
itself  refute  the  assertion.  Still, 
if  we  interpret  the  passage  as 
merely  affirming  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  and  remains  an 
unfathomable  mystery,  which, 
deeply  interwoven  with  the  being 


1  I  still  remember  the  shock  I  received  on  coming  across  in  the  <  Introduction ' 
words  quoted  from  Locke,  with  reference  given  and  in  all  the  impressiveness  of 
inverted  commas.  Did  Locke  say  that?  My  recollection  was  different.  On 
referring  to  the  passage,  I  found  the  context  just  reversed  the  meaning  attributed 
to  Locke. 
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of  things  and  brought  home  to 
man  by  his  own  psychical  nature, 
is  nevertheless  but  dimly  appre- 
hended and  never  completely 
understood  by  us,  we  may  admit 
that  it  expresses  a  deep  and  an 
important  truth.  Even  writers 
like  Dr  Maudsley,  little  as  they 
may  incline  to  the  paths  of  the 
theologian,  have  still,  on  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  universe,  felt 
constrained  to  admit  that  he  who 
reflects  upon  it  is  forced  in  the 
end  to  the  recognition  of  some- 
thing like  this.  "We  come  back, 
indeed,  to  something  which,  how- 
ever we  name  it  or  forbear  to 
name  it,  is  very  like  the  theological 
Trinity — God  the  Unrevealed  and 
Unrevealable,  God  the  Revealed 
and  God  the  Revealer."  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  interpret 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  as 
the  tenor  of  Mr  Balfour's  book 
seems  to  require  that  we  should 
interpret  it,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  relates  to  something 
so  totally  out  of  touch  with  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  things  and 
the  intellect  of  man,  that  we  can 
only  speak  of  the  mystery  in 
negations,  can  only  declare  what 
it  is  not,  but  never  what  it  is — 
then  this  profound  mystery  ceases 
to  be  mysterious,  and  Mr  Balfour's 
observation  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  remains  ingenious, 
but  will  at  the  same  time  be  found 
to  be  not  a  little  cynical. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
grounds  of  the  distrust,  manifested 
by  Mr  Balfour,  of  the  historic 


formulas  in  which  the  Church  has 
expressed  its  consciousness  regard- 
ing the  solemn  truths  committed 
to  its  care.  To  him  those  formulas 
commend  themselves  chiefly  by 
their  ambiguity.  We  must,  ac- 
cording to  him,  distinguish  care- 
fully between  the  accuracy  of  any 
formula  and  the  real  truth  of  the 
various  beliefs  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing. In  this  latter  regard  he 
seems  to  think  all  formulas  are 
pretty  much  on  the  same  footing, 
equally  accurate,  or  rather  equally 
inaccurate,  "  so  minute  is  the  paral- 
lax of  Infinite  Truth." 

Finally,  we  must  protest  against 
the  central  doctrine  of  this  book, 
that  there  is  "an  ineffaceable  in- 
congruity between  the  origin  of 
our  beliefs  and  the  beliefs  them- 
selves." A  philosophy  resting  on 
this  assumption  cannot  fulfil  even 
a  temporary  purpose.  A  "  pro- 
visional unification  "  can  never  be 
based  upon  any  system  which 
postulates  ultimate  incoherence  be- 
tween man's  external  and  internal 
existence.  We  cannot  see  the 
necessity  why  there  must  be  "  in- 
coherences in  any  system."  We 
look  forward  rather  to  a  view  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  causation 
of  belief  shall  be  seen  to  be  im- 
plicitly rational,  and  in  which  a 
unification  of  beliefs,  ethical  and 
scientific,  shall  be  perceived  to  be 
a  demonstrable  necessity.  So  far 
as  Mr  Balfour's  book  is  opposed  to 
such  a  result,  we  can  only  regard 
it  as  retrograde  in  its  tendency, 
and  sophistical  in  its  conclusions. 
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ILLUSION. 


METIIOUGIIT  that  it  was  morn,  and  that  I  woke 

As  from  some  lake  Lethean,  dim  and  deep, 
To  see  the  brightest  dawn  that  ever  broke 

O'er  happiest  Dreamland  of  enchanted  sleep. 
What  country  of  the  Sun — what  isle  entrancing, 

'Neath  pearly  dews  of  morn,  did  thus  appear  ? 
Waves  of  what  sapphire  sea  beyond  were  dancing  ? 

Birds  of  what  Paradise  trilled  songs  so  clear  ? 
Flow'rs  of  what  Eden-land  bloomed  far  and  near? 


II. 

Now  as  I  wondered  thus,  there  was  begot 

A  yearning  in  my  soul, — though  Heav'ii  enthralled, 
How  were  it  Heav'n  to  me,  where  one  was  not  1 

But  lo  !  her  spirit  answered  as  mine  called. 
I  heard  a  dulcet  voice  whose  welcome  thrilled  me, 

The  self-same  tender  voice  that,  sweet  and  low 
And  ever  unforgotten,  first  had  filled  me 

With  Love's  divine  elixir,   when  the  flow 
Of  life  was  in  its  summer — long  ago  ! 


in. 

I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  found  her  there 

On  Heav'n's  bright  threshold,  whilst  the  blue  above 
Blushed  with  the  Orient,  and  the  ambient  air 

Was  palpitant  with  music,  breathing  Love. 
0,  thrilling  ecstasy — delight  supernal  ! 

To  know  that  our  rapt  spirits  would  entwine 
Whilst  the  calm  cycles  of  a  Life  eternal 

Moved  to  the  music  of  a  Sphere  divine, 
To  know  that  my  beloved  for  aye  was  mine  ! 

IV. 

It  was  indeed  delight,  but  'twas  not  such 

As  mortal  lovers  learn, — it  knew  no  chill, 
No  pang  of  parting,  nought  of  sorrow's  touch, 

Of  passion's  fever,  or  privation's  ill : 
It  held  no  dregs  of  bitter  'neath  its  sweetness, 

It  had  no  fear  of  loss  to  mar  its'  gain; 
In  that  far  altitude  of  Love's  completeness, 
^  All  purified  from  dross  and  Earthly  stain, 
Still  deep  and  calm  and  constant  it  would  reign. 
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v. 

Above  her  dreamful  face,  so  dazzling  fair, 

Whereon  such  sweet  serenity  did  brood, 
There  shone  the  golden  nimbus  of  her  hair, 

Whose  radiance  from  the  sunrise  had  been  wooed ; 
And  stainless  lilies  gleamed  amid  the  brightness 

Of  those  luxuriant  tresses  rippling  low ; 
And  o'er  her  calm  young  brow  of  milky  whiteness 

A  wreath  of  carmine  blossoms  cast  a  glow 
Like  fires  of  sunset  when  they  flush  the  snow. 

VI. 

How  fair  thou  wert,  beloved  !     O,  I  have  caught 

Glimpses  of  Morn  and  Summer  floating  by 
With  eyes  of  dew,  and  hair  of  sunbeans  wrought, 

And  robes  of  azure  mist  or  rainbow  dye ; 
And  I  have  dreamt  of  beauty  soft-beguiling, — 

Of  dawn-kist  Aphrodite  veiled  in  foam, 
Laving  her  golden  locks,  and  skyward  smiling 

To  woo  the  Sun-god  from  his  airy  dome, 
To  woo  him  downward  to  her  crystal  home ; — 

VII. 

But  fairer  than  the  Summer,  or  the  Morn, 

Or  Beauty's  fabled  goddess,  thou  didst  rise 
Upon  that  radiant  shore  of  Dreamland  born ; 

And  love-lit  was  the  welcome  of  thine  eyes. 
But  lo  !  e'en  as  our  eager  hands  were  twining, 

Those  eyes,  like  splendid  stars,  withdrew  their  light. 
I  saw  their  starry  azure — soft  and  shining 

As  twin  cerulean  flowers  with  dew-gleams  bright, 
Fading  and  fading  .  .  .  and  behold  !  'twas  Nitjht. 


VIII. 

Thus  did  I  wake  .  .  .  and  I  am  mortal  still, — 

I,  who  to  Immortality  did  soar  ! 
Now  would  I  die  indeed  if  grief  could  kill. 

"  I  am  not  like  the  gods," — the  Dream  is  o'er. 
Ah  Heav'n  !  that  I  might  know,  by  some  sure  token, 

That  when  my  body  sleeps,  past  mortal  call, 
My  soul  shall  find  its  Dream,  that  now  is  broken, 

And  hear  thy  dulcet  welcome  softly  fall 
On  some  diviner  shore,  where  Love  is  All. 

ALICE  MACKAY. 
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A     FOUEIGNEll. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. MELITTA    XO.    2. 


As  the  time  approached  that  was 
to  make  Phemie  a  mother,  Madame 
do  Kronenfels  hegan  again  to  grow 
more  assiduous  in  her  visits  to  the 
young  couple  on  the  first  floor. 
For  a  time- — -especially  since  the 
incident  of  the  bridal  wreath — the 
old  lady  had  resolved  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  misguided  young  woman 
who  had  proved  herself  so  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience ;  but  now  the  prospect  of 
having  a  baby  to  manage  was  too 
much  for  her  self-control,  and  she 
felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to 
see,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
that  the  expected  infant  should  be 
ushered  into  the  world  in  orthodox 
German  fashion. 

Thus  it  proved  to  be  a  consider- 
able shock  to  her  feelings  when, 
dropping  in  upon  Phemie  one 
sultry  August  afternoon,  she  dis- 
covered her  in  the  act  of  unpacking 
a  large  case  of  baby's  linen  that 
had  just  arrived  from  England. 
Chrissy,  now  married  for  nearly 
six  months,  had  with  characteristic 
promptitude  decided  upon  giving 
her  husband  an  heir  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  ;  and  in  selecting 
the  layette  for  her  own  child,  she 
had  ordered  a  duplicate  set  to  be 
made  for  the  expected  little  Wolfs- 
berg,  in  order,  as  she  said,  that  the 
two  little  cousins  might  begin  life 
under  the  same  conditions. 

"And  do  you  absolutely  mean  to 
tell  me,"  said  Madame  Kronenfels, 
holding  up  a  long  white  baby's 
gown  between  her  fingers,  and  re- 
garding it  with  an  expression  of  as 
concentrated  disgust  as  though,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  dainty 
lace  and  ethereal  muslin,  it  had 
been  some  nauseous  and  infected 


garment — "  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  seriously  think  of  put- 
ting your  poor  helpless  infant  into 
this  long  limp  petticoat  that  can 
give  neither  warmth  nor  support  to 
its  tender  limbs  ] " 

"Of  course,"  returned  Phemie, 
calmly ;  "  how  else  should  I  dress 
it  ?  Chrissy's  baby  is  going  to  have 
just  the  same  clothes  as  mine." 

"  It  will  certainly  grow  up  hunch- 
backed," said  Madame  Kronenfels, 
wringing  her  hands  with  an  agonised 
gesture. 

"Then  at  that  rate  the  whole 
English  nation  would  necessarily 
be  hunchbacked,  if  long  clothes  and 
deformity  were  to  go  hand  in  hand." 

"  I  have  never  been  in  England, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge,"  said 
the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  guarded 
reservation,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  for  anything  she  knew  straight 
limbs  might  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  over  there.  "  I  can 
only  say  that  I  kept  dear  Melitta 
in  her  swaddling  cushion  for  nearly 
eight  months,  and  never  had  cause 
to  regret  it,  for  no  one  could  say 
that  she  was  not  a  fine-grown,  well- 
developed  young  woman." 

"  And  am  I  then  crippled  or  de- 
formed 1 "  asked  Phemie,  hotly.  "  I 
never  wore  swaddling-clothes  in  my 
life  ;  but  are  not  my  limbs  every  bit 
as  straight  as  Melitta's  were  ? " 

Thus  called  upon  to  draw  com- 
parisons, Madame  Kronenfels  was 
forced  grudgingly  to  admit  that,  by 
what  she  considered  to  be  a  wonder, 
Phemie  had  apparently  evaded  the 
pernicious  results  of  the  English 
system.  "But  my  dear  Melitta 
was  taller  than  you  are,"  she  added, 
with  a  faint  inflection  of  triumph  in 
her  tone. 
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"  She  was  certainly  much  fatter 
than  I  am,  if  her  picture  does  her 
justice,"  retorted  Phemie,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  more  and  more 
galled  by  the  elder  woman's  tone 
and  manner  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  necessarily  an  advant- 
age. In  England  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  value  of  a  woman  to 
depend  mainly  on  weight  and 
measure." 

"  No  German  mother  who  loved 
her  child  would  think  of  exposing 
it  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
those  loose  floating  skirts."  said 
Madame  Kronenfels,  reverting  to 
the  original  point  of  dissension. 

"  And  no  English  mother  would 
ever  think  of  tying  up  her  child  in 
that  ridiculous  fashion,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  bundle 
of  cabbage,  instead  of  a  free-born 
human  being." 

"And  what  does  Leo  say  to  these 
outlandish  fashions,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Of  course  Leo  is  content  to  let 
me  do  as  I  choose  in  this  matter," 
said  Phemie,  with  some  dignity. 
"  No  man  could  be  so  absurd  as  to 
interfere  with  nursery  details  of 
which  he  understands  nothing." 

"  All  the  same,  I  shall  consider 
it  my  duty  to  speak  to  Leo  this 
very  day.  You  know  that  I  have 
never  ceased  regarding  him  as  a  son- 
in-law,  and  I  shall  certainly  open 
his  eyes  on  this  subject." 

"  Speak  to  him  if  you  please,  but 
that  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
dressing  my  baby  after  my  own 
fashion." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  Leo  cannot 
desire  his  son  to  be  otherwise 
treated  than  it  would  have  been 
had  dear  Melitta  been  its  mother." 

The  combination  of  thunder  in 
the  air,  which  had  been  oppressively 
weighing  on  Phemie's  nerves  all 
day,  and  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  Madame  de  Kronenfels'  last 
words,  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
her  self-control. 


"  But  Melitta  will  never  be  its 
mother  !  "  she  exclaimed,  springing 
up  from  her  chair  with  an  abrupt 
movement  that  set  Schiller  and 
Goethe  tottering  perilously  on  their 
pedestals.  "  Never — never — never  ! 
— do  you  hear  ! — and — and — I  hate 
Melitta  ! "  she  finished,  with  a  sort 
of  strangled  sob,  as  she  brushed  past 
the  discomfited  old  lady,  and  rushed 
from  the  room,  supremely  indifferent 
to  the  sound  of  a  terrible  crash 
which  reached  her  ear  as  she  was 
closing  the  door. 

Leo,  coming  in  from  the  riding- 
school  a  few  minutes  later,  found 
Madame  Kronenfels  weeping  copi- 
ously in  the  drawing  -  room,  sur- 
rounded by  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  Schiller  and  Goethe  that 
lay  strewn  about  the  carpet,  while 
Phemie,  who  had  meanwhile  thrown 
herself  upon  her  bed,  had  evidently 
been  employed  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  for  her  eyes  were  suspi- 
ciously red,  and  her  face  hot  and 
flushed. 

When  with  some  difficulty  Leo 
had  contrived  to  grasp  the  outlines 
of  the  situation,  he  was  both  an- 
noyed and  alarmed.  To  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  ladies 
just  now  was  evidently  out  of  the 
question,  and  as  Phemie's  state  of 
health  required  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, Leo  saw  himself  obliged 
to  request  Melitta's  mother  to  desist 
her  visits  for  the  present. 

The  plaster-of-Paris  wrecks  of  the 
two  great  German  poets  were  swept 
from  the  room  and  deposited  in  the 
dust-bin ;  but  the  injury  done  to 
Phemie  by  this  uncalled-for  agitation 
was  of  a  less  evanescent  nature. 
She  was  taken  ill  that  same  night, 
and  before  morning  had  given  birth 
prematurely  to  a  frail  delicate  little 
girl,  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  sur- 
vive many  hours.  Phemie  herself, 
her  face  almost  as  white  as  the  pil- 
low on  which  it  rested,  looked 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living 
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woman,  and  the  doctor  in  attend- 
ance shook  his  head  oil  realising  how 
weak  was  her  pulse  and  how  great 
the  state  of  physical  prostration. 

Very  often,  however,  it  is  just 
those  frail  delicate-looking  women 
that  have  the  greatest  latent  re- 
sources of  resisting  power  and  nerv- 
ous energy  ;  and  so,  to  everybody's 
surprise,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
event  Phemie  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed  and  began  to  take  interest  in  her 
baby,  in  whose  little  brown  crumpled 
face  she  had  discovered  an  unmis- 
takable resemblance  to  her  sister 
Chrissy. 

"It  has  got  just  Chrissy's  little 
snub  nose  and  her  pointed  chin,"  she 
declared.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  it  is 
going  to  be  like  an  English  baby 
after  all  !  "  Then  she  appeared  sud- 
denly to  remember  something  else, 
for  she  called  Leo  to  her  side,  and 
told  him  in  a  whisper  that  she 
wished  Madame  Kronenfels  to  be 
sent  for. 

Leo  looked  doubtful. 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  is  wise,"  he 
objected,  "  after  the  agitation  of  last 
Monday 1 " 

But  Phemie  persisted  in  her  de- 
sire. She  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
old  lady  directly,  as  she  had  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say,  and 
Leo  need  have  no  fear  at  all  of  the 
result. 

And  when,  some  minutes  later, 
Madame  de  Kronenfels,  in  consider- 
able trepidation,  and  in  some  inde- 
cision as  to  whether  she  was  to  re- 
gard herself  as  a  culprit  or  a  martyr, 
approached  the  sickbed,  she  was 
utterly  taken  by  surprise  when 
Phemie,  catching  hold  of  her  hand, 
drew  her  down  near  enough  to 
whisper  in  her  ear  as  she  pointed  to 
the  sleeping  infant  beside  her — 

"  I  am  going  to  call  her  Melitta, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  love 
me  a  little,  will  you  not  1  and  will 
forgive  me  for  having  taken  her 
place  1 " 


"  Bless  you,  my  child ! "  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady,  now  fairly 
beginning  to  sob,  as  she  seized  hold 
of  Phemie's  hand  and  insisted  on 
kissing  it  effusively.  "  You  are  an 
angel,  that  is  what  you  are,  and  I 
should  have  seen  it  long  ago  were 
I  not  a  wicked  selfish  old  woman 
who  has  been  driven  half- crazy  with 
grief  at  having  lost  all  she  possessed 
in  the  world  !  " 

After  this  tearful  reconciliation, 
the  old  woman  and  the  young  one 
became  staunch  friends,  and  even 
the  manifold  differences  of  national 
customs  regarding  the  bringing  up 
of  infants  failed  again  to  disturb 
their  new-born  alliance.  Rather,  on 
the  contrary,  did  each  of  them  seem 
anxious  to  make  concessions  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  other,  and  it  was 
Phemie  herself  who  decided  that 
whilst  baby  was  invariably  to  wear 
her  English  frocks  in  the  nursery,  a 
German  swaddling-pillow  was  to  bo 
made  use  of  for  carrying  it  out  walk- 
ing, as  she  had  come  to  perceive 
that  in  certain  cases  and  contin- 
gencies this  mode  of  attire  was  not 
without  its  advantages. 

After  all,  it  did  not  greatly  sig- 
nify what  the  little  Melitta  wore, 
since  Providence  had  decreed  that 
she  was  not  to  require  earthly  garb 
of  any  sort  for  long  ;  and  just  about 
the  same  time  that  the  English 
newspapers  contained  the  announce- 
ment that  the  wife  of  Mr  Blushwood 
of  Blushwood  had  given  birth  to  a 
son  and  heir,  Melitta  No.  2  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  same  churchyard 
where  the  first  Melitta  reposed. 
The  child  thus  prematurely  born 
could  never  have  been  reared,  the 
doctor  said,  and  it  was  only  a  wonder 
that  it  had  survived  so  long.  But 
its  short  life  had  not  been  wasted, 
since  it  served  to  bring  permanently 
together  two  hitherto  discordant 
natures,  and  to  restore  peace  and 
contentment  to  the  heart  of  a  lonely 
old  woman. 
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It  was  also  about  this  time  that 
Riki  Giffingen  became  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Farkas,  and  in  the  spring 
following  upon  those  events  the 

Hussars    received    marching 

orders  for  Transylvania.     The  only 
one  of  the  officers  who  did  not  ac- 


garrison  was  Poldi  Wolfsberg,  for 
he  had  meanwhile  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Archduke  William,  who,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Grand-Master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic] Order,  always  selected  his 
aides-de-camp  from  the  ranks  of 


company  the  regiment  to  its  new     the  German  Knights. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. — THE    LAND    BEYOND   THE    FOREST. 


The  third  and  fourth  years  of 
Phemie's  married  life  passed  by 
without  bringing  any  very  startling 
events  in  their  train,  except  the 
death  of  Mr  Dalrymple,  who  had  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  dysentery  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  left  his  affairs 
in  considerable  disorder,  as  presently 
appeared,  and  Laird's  Hill  proved 
to  be  mortgaged  up  to  very  nearly 
its  entire  value.  Luckily  a  pur- 
chaser was  soon  found  in  the  person 
of  a  rich  ironmaster,  desirous  of 
spending  his  money  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  where  he  had  made 
it ;  but  even  after  the  transfer  was 
effected,  and  all  the  affairs  wound 
up,  there  remained  barely  .£4000  for 
each  of  the  girls,  instead  of  the 
£10,000  that  had  been  understood 
to  be  their  expected  fortunes.  In 
Chrissy's  case  this  signified  little, 
since  she  had  made  a  rich  marriage, 
and  if  Leo  felt  any  disappointment 
on  the  subject  of  his  wife's  dowry, 
he  certainly  did  not  show  it.  He 
had  married  Phemie  for  love  and 
not  for  money,  and  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  choice. 

Was  Phemie  herself  equally  con- 
tented with  her  chosen  lot  1  At 
first  this  had  certainly  appeared  to 
be  the  case ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  their  third  year  of  married  life, 
a  slight,  very  slight,  change  in 
mood  and  expression  might  have 
been  detected  by  a  close  psycho- 
logical observer.  Was  it  perhaps 
the  geographical  position  of  Tran- 
sylvania which,  making  her  feel  so 


entirely  removed  from  all  previous 
ties  and  associations,  was  oppress- 
ing her  by  a  feeling  of  unwonted 
isolation  ?  Or  else  was  it  not 
rather  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
second  child  had  come  to  replace 
what  she  had  lost  1  but  certain  it 
is  that  she  had  become  more  irrit- 
able and  capricious  than  she  used 
to  be,  was  prone  to  long  fits  of 
melancholy  abstraction,  and  that 
she  no  longer  seemed  to  enjoy  as 
formerly  those  simple  pleasures 
which  alone  were  permitted  by 
their  limited  income.  All  these 
symptoms  were  greatly  increased 
when  it  became  known  that  Chrissy 
had  given  birth  to  another  boy  in 
the  second  year  of  her  marriage. 

"Chrissy  has  got  everything  and 
I  have  got  nothing,"  Phemie  caught 
herself  thinking  once ;  but  the 
thought,  scarcely  formed,  was 
checked  again  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful shame.  Nothing  ?  How  could 
any  woman  with  a  husband  like 
Leo  ever  say  she  had  nothing? 
And  as  she  recalled  to  mind  the 
round  red  face  of  the  fox-hunting 
squire  who  had  become  her  sister's 
husband,  Phemie  required  no  one 
to  remind  her  that  even  if  Chrissy 
had  got  everything  else,  she  cer- 
tainly lacked  the  one  thing  which 
to  any  true  woman  makes  life  alone 
worth  living  for.  "  Only  Leo  would 
be  still  nicer  if  he  were  an  English- 
man," she  said,  as  though  to  ex- 
cuse herself  to  herself.  "  And 
though  Transylvania  is  very  beauti- 
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ful,  it  is  not  Scotland,  and  it  is 
so  terribly  far  away !  Now  at 
Salzburg  at  least  one  sometimes 
came  across  English  people,  and 
didn't  feel  so  entirely  stranded  on 
a  desert  island  !  " 

This  feeling  of  strange  isolation 
by  which  Phemie  was  so  oppressed 
has  been  felt  by  every  one  who 
has  lived  in  Transylvania  for  a 
time,  and  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  temperament  has  by  them 
been  regarded  as  a  blessing  or  a 
bane.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  actual 
distance  separating  the  country 
from  Western  Europe  which  pro- 
duces this  effect,  for  other  more 
distant  lands  are  familiar  even  to 
those  who  have  never  visited  them. 
We  know  all  about  Turkey,  and 
Greece  is  no  more  strange  to  us 
than  Italy  or  Switzerland.  But  no 
stranger  ever  comes  to  Transyl- 
vania in  cold  blood — none  indeed 
at  all,  save  those  Austrian  military 
families  on  whom  sentence  of  exile 
hither  has  been  passed  for  a  time. 

Ilermannstadt,  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  is  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned town  built  by  the  German 
colonists  who  wandered  hither  some 
seven  centuries  ago  to  found  for 
themselves  a  new  home  in  the 
Transylvanian  forests.  With  its 
high-pitched  roofs,  top-heavy  over- 
hanging gables,  deserted  watch- 
towers,  and  grass  overgrown  ram- 
parts, Hermannstadt  might  well 
pass  for  a  piece  of  Nuremberg  or 
Cologne,  were  it  not  for  the  strange 
medley  of  costumes — Saxon,  Eou- 
manian,  and  Gipsy — peopling  its 
streets,  and  for  the  long  range  of 
snowy  Carpathians  visible  from 
every  point.  Though  belonging  to 
Hungary,  Hermannstadt  has  none 
of  the  attributes  of  a  Hungarian 
town,  nor  is  it  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians. The  whole  surrounding 
population  for  miles  around  is  ex- 
clusively Saxon  or  Eoumanian,  and 
as  there  is  no  landed  gentry  of  any 


kind  in  this  district,  the  Austrian 
military  families  banished  to  this 
remote  corner  of  the  empire  are 
entirely  thrown  on  each  other's  so- 
ciety for  amusement.  Gold  Iliki, 
now  become  the  Fran  Oberstin, 
displayed,  it  is  true,  a  feverish  in- 
genuity in  getting  up  picnics,  cro- 
quet, and  lawn-tennis  parties,  chief- 
ly, it  was  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  trtr.-a- 
tcte  existence  with  her  husband ; 
but,  after  all,  the  round  of  gaiety 
was  necessarily  monotonous  in  a 
restricted  circle  consisting  of  about 
a  dozen  strangely  ill-assorted  fam- 
ilies, and  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  get  up  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject  of  any  social  reunion,  when 
every  one  knew  beforehand  what 
each  woman  would  wear  and  what 
every  gentleman  would  say. 

In  the  third  summer  of  her  resi- 
dence in  Transylvania,  however, 
Phemie  made  an  acquaintance  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  certain,  though 
indirect,  iniluence  on  her  fate. 
This  was  a  young  Hungarian  lady 
aged  about  twenty -six,  Countess 
Irma  Boldalagi,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  richest  Hungarian  mag- 
nates, who  had  come  hither  on  a 
short  visit  to  see  her  brother  Geza 
Szyrmay,  serving  as  cadet  under 
Leo  Wolfsberg,  who  had  quite  re- 
cently been  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  squadron  commander,  although 
it  was  now  fully  two  years  since 
he  had  received  his  brevet  as  cap- 
tain. 

High-bred  Hungarians  are  fond 
of  displaying  a  positive  passion  for 
everything  English,  which  is  half 
genuine  and  half  a  fashion  ;  and  so 
Irrna  Boldalagi,  delighted  at  having 
unexpectedly  discovered  a  pretty 
and  ladylike  young  Englishwoman 
stranded  in  these  remote  regions, 
immediately  conceived  a  violent 
friendship  for  Phemie,  whom  she 
enthusiastically  declared  to  be  the 
sweetest,  most  romantic,  and  poeti- 
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cal-looking  little  woman  she  had 
ever  come  across.  Phemie,  usually 
rather  shy  and  irresponsive  with 
strangers,  was,  however,  just  now 
at  a  stage  in  her  existence  when 
any  variety  of  emotion  was  wel- 
come, and  so  easily  surrendered  to 
the  impetuous  advances  of  her  new 
acquaintance,  one  of  those  dark 
vivacious  Magyar  women  who  seem 
to  have  lire  in  their  eyes  and  cham- 
pagne in  their  veins — who  can  dance 
the  national  c&trdns  the  livelong 
night  without  showing  a  sign  of 
fatigue,  and  can  pass  from  laughter 
to  tears  with  the  suddenness  and 
spontaneity  of  April  showers. 

"  We  positively  must  see  a  great 
deal  of  each  other,"  Irma  had  de- 
clared, as  she  warmly  embraced  her 
friend  at  parting.  "  Now  that  I 
have  discovered  you,  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  allow  you  to  mope 
yourself  to  death  in  this  dull 
corner.  Next  carnival  you  must 
come  and  pay  me  a  long  visit  at 
Pesth,  when  I  can  promise  you 
plenty  of  gaiety,  and  shall  teach 
you  to  dance  the  c.sdr<l<is ;  and  if 
ever  my  husband  fulfils  his  promise 
of  buying  me  a  yacht,  you  must  be  our 
guest  on  a  good  long  cruise.  I  have 
not  yet  quite  made  up  my  mind 
whether  I  most  want  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Norwegian 
fjords,  but  whichever  it  is,  I  shall 
count  upon  you  for  a  certainty." 

These  plans  sounded  very  en- 
ticing to  Phemie's  ear;  but  Leo, 
when  informed  of  what  Countess 
Boldalagi  was  brooding,  was  by  no 
means  encouraging  in  his  verdict. 

"  Yachting  is  a  foolish,  dangerous 
pastime,"  he  had  said,  in  answer  to 
Phemie's  enthusiastic  representation 
of  the  matter.  "  People  invariably 
get  wet  feet,  or  sore  throats,  or  rheu- 
matic fever,  as  reward  of  their  im- 
prudence." 

"  You  are  always  preaching  about 


wet  feet,"  returned  Phemie,  a  little 
pettishly. 

"  And  have  I  not  good  reason  to 
do  so  ? "  retorted  Leo.  "  Poor 
Melitta's  death  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  chill  caught  by 
standing  in  a  draught,  and  that  is 
surely  sufficient  to  give  one  a  life- 
long warning  ] " 

Phemie   made  no  reply.      Leo's 

overweening     solicitude     regard  in  "• 

•  •  ' 

everything     concerning     her     own 

health  was  sometimes  very  irk- 
some to  her.  Of  course  it  is  ex- 
tremely ilattering  to  a  woman  to 
be  treated  like  an  exotic  plant,  that 
must  be  carefully  shielded  from 
every  inclement  breath  of  air ;  but 
this  tender  anxiety  is  apt  to  be  in- 
convenient, and  there  are  times 
when  even  the  most  affectionate 
wife  wearies  of  the  exotic  rule,  and 
would  rather  enjoy  some  taste  of 
the  liberty  accorded  to  more  robust 
vegetables,  than  be  eternally  sur- 
rounded by  care  and  cotton-wool. 
Leo,  though  himself  a  hardy 
soldier,  belonged  to  that  class  of 
man,  not  uncommon  in  Germany, 
who  labour  under  the  delusion 
that  woman,  in  contradistinction 
to  her  less  ethereal  mate,  is  formed 
of  exceedingly  frail  and  flimsy 
materials,  and  must  bo  treated 
accordingly  —  an  opinion  which, 
having  apparently  received  confir- 
mation in  Melitta's  death,  had  but 
gathered  strength  now  that  he  had 
become  the  husband  of  a  woman 
whom  he  loved  with  an  affection 
infinitely  deeper  than  what  he  had 
experienced  for  his  former  bride. 
No  dress  of  Phemie's  was  ever 
warm  enough  to  satisfy  his  morbid 
fears  ;  no  horse  sufficiently  safe  for 
her  to  ride ;  no  house  so  securely 
built  as  to  be  worthy  of  containing 
his  treasure. 

"  Einem  Weib  und  einem  Glas 
Drohet  jede  Stunde  was,"  l 


1  A  woman  and  a  glass  are  in  danger  every  hour. 
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was  a  German  proverb  he  was  fond 
of  repeating,  although  invariably 
contradicted  by  Phemie,  who  play- 
fully reminded  him  that  women 
were  as  different  as  glasses,  and 
that  whereas  a  worthless  tumbler 
will  sometimes  be  shivered  by  the 
merest  touch,  we  come  across  others 
of  seemingly  unbreakable  texture 
which  have  resisted  the  wear  of 
centuries,  and  that  consequently  a 
woman  who  has  been  brought  up 
upon  English  principles  may  do 
things  with  impunity  which  would 
mean  destruction  to  German  con- 
stitutions, 

Countess  Irma  Boldalagi's  visit 
to  Hermannstadt  had  taken  place 
in  May,  and  September  was  reached 
without  anything  particular  having 
occurred  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  Phemie  was  ever  to  realise  any 
of  the  numerous  projects  of  gaiety 
that  had  been  sketched  out  for  her 
by  her  new  friend.  Countess  Bolda- 
lagi  had,  it  is  true,  written  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  interval,  and  the 
letters,  which  each  time  had  been 
dated  from  some  different  place, 
had  always  been  coached  in  the 
warmest  and  most  affectionate 
terms ;  but,  after  all,  Irma  led 
such  a  gay,  restless  life — here  to- 
day and  there  to-morrow — that  as 
likely  as  not  the  new-born  passion 
for  her  English  friend  would  die  a 
natural  death  in  time, — and  as  the 
Boldalagis  had  spent  June  and 
July  at  Ostende,  August  at  the 
fashionable  Hungarian  watering  - 
place  of  Tatra  Fiired,  which  is  yar 
excellence  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Magyar  aristocracy,  and  had  now 
just  returned  to  their  property  near 
Pesth,  where  they  usually  spent 
the  vintage  season,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  idea  of  a  yachting  cruise 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ob- 
livion. 

One  morning  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  as  Phemie  in  the 
store-room  was  giving  out  the  provi- 


sions for  the  day,  and  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  half-savage 
woman  who  acted  as  cook  under- 
stand the  difference  between  salad- 
oil  and  mushroom  ketchup,  she  was 
interrupted  in  her  occupation  by 
being  told  that  the  Frau  Oberstin 
was  in  the  drawing-room  and  de- 
sired to  speak  to  her.  She  felt 
slightly  surprised  by  this  news,  for 
Paid  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
such  early  visits,  nor  had  there  been 
any  particular  intimacy  between  the 
two  ladies  of  late.  Leo  and  Colonel 
Farkas  had  never  been  particularly 
good  friends,  and  now  less  than 
over  since  Leo  in  his  capacity  of 
squadron  commander  was  more  fre- 
quently thrown  into  collision  with 
the  despotic  pedantry  of  the 
Colonel's  ideas  regarding  minute 
points  of  military  discipline  or  econ- 
omy. Gold  Puki,  too.  had  never  felt 
quite  at  her  ease  in  Phemie's  pres- 
ence since  the  day  when  she  had 
so  clearly  betrayed  her  secret  on 
the  occasion  of  Poldi  Wolfsberg's  in- 
stallation as  German  Knight,  al- 
though his  name  had  never  again 
been  mentioned  between  them. 
That  liiki's  love  for  Poldi  was, 
however,  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
might  be  taken  for  granted.  To  all 
appearances  Gold  Eiki  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  new  position,  and 
evidently  enjoyed  being  courted  and 
run  after  as  the  one  influential  and 
important  person  who  was  occa- 
sionally able  to  ward  off  or  attenu- 
ate the  effects  of  the  Colonel's  sever- 
ity. All  the  same,  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  herself  popular, 
nor  indeed  did  she  take  any  trouble 
to  do  so,  and  though  now  married 
herself  to  a  man  of  no  family,  in  her 
intercourse  with  those  other  officers' 
wives  who  happened  to  be  her  in- 
feriors in  social  rank  she  always  re- 
mained at  heart  the  arrogant  Aus- 
trian Comtesse,  to  whom  all  those 
not  born  with  a  nine-  or  at  least  a 
seven-pointed  crown  on  their  heads 
were  as  dirt  beneath  her  feet. 
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Kiki  was  standing  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  drawing-room  before  a 
little  round  table  on  which  were 
ranged  about  half-a-dozen  framed 
photographs  representing  members 
of  the  Dalrymple  and  Wolfsberg 
families.  Absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  one  of  the  pictures  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  Eiki  did  not 
at  once  perceive  Phemie's  entrance, 
and  then  only  on  hearing  the  rustle 
of  a  dress  behind  her,  she  hastily 
replaced  it  on  the  table  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  hostess  with  a 
slight  appearance  of  confusion,  while 
Phemie,  glancing  instinctively  past 
her,  saw  that  the  picture  which  had 
just  now  been  the  object  of  Gold 
Eiki's  attention  was  a  cabinet  pho- 
tograph representing  Poldi  Wolfs- 
berg in  the  full-dress  costume  of  a 
Teutonic  Knight. 

Eiki  began  at  once  to  talk  with 
great  volubility,  and  with  an  ex- 
treme liveliness  of  manner,  intended 
perhaps  to  cover  whatever  embar- 
rassment she  may  have  felt  at  having 
been  detected  iii  a  surreptitious  ex- 
amination of  her  quondam  lover's 
portrait. 

She  had  come  to  ask  whether 
Phemie  was  willing  to  take  part  in 
an  expedition  which  they  proposed 
making  up  the  mountains  a  couple 
of  days  hence  1  It  was  really  a 
shame  that  after  more  than  two 
years'  residence  in  Transylvania 
none  of  them  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  making  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  many  beautiful  points 
of  the  scenery  which  lay  so  conveni- 
ently within  reach.  All  the  details 
of  the  excursion  had  already  been 
fixed  upon.  They  would  take  guides 
and  pack-horses  with  them,  laden 
with  provisions  for  several  days, 
and  wander  about  from  point  to 
point,  fixing  their  temporary  camp 
wherever  they  came  across  a  con- 


venient shelter  -  hut.  The  ladies 
were  to  do  the  cooking  at  a  gipsy- 
fire,  while  the  gentlemen  would 
take  their  guns  in  case  of  coming 
across  any  stray  game.  Also  Eiki 
was  going  to  take  with  her  a  Kodak 
photographic  apparatus  lately  pur- 
chased, for  snapping  views  of  the 
chief  points  or  of  characteristic 
figures  which  they  happened  to 
meet.  Surely  Phemie  would  have 
no  objection  to  join  the  party1?  This 
was  by  far  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  such  excursions,  since  the 
weather  was  now  apparently  settled, 
and  as  the  autumn  mana'uvres 
were  at  an  end,  most  of  the  officers 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  holi- 
day. "  Even  my  husband  sees 
no  objection  to  the  plan,"  she  fin- 
ished, with  a  rather  artificial  little 
laugh. 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things," 
said  Phemie,  enthusiastically.  "  I 
have  not  been  up  a  real  mountain 
for  an  age,  not  since  Chrissy  and  I 
ascended  Goatfell  the  summer  before 
my  marriage,— only,"  she  went  on 
more  doubtfully,  "  I  must  first  see 
what  Leo  says  to  the  idea.  You 
know  he  is  always  afraid  of  my 
overtiring  myself  or  catching  cold 
or  something  of  the  sort." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  knoAv.  He  is  one  of 
those  inconveniently  ail'ectionate 
husbands  who  would  like  to  lock 
up  their  wife  in  a  glass  shrine  and 
keep  its  key  in  their  pocket,"  said 
Eiki,  lightly.  "  Husbands  are  a 
great  bore  sometimes,  mats  que 
faire  ?  They  are  a  necessary  evil 
after  all.  But  in  this  case  Baron 
Wolfsberg  can  make  his  mind  quite 
easy,  for  we  have  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  inviting  the  regimental 
doctor  to  be  of  the  party,  so  that  if 
any  of  us  choose  to  indulge  in  a 
broken  leg  or  arm,  he  will  be  there 
at  hand  to  reset  it." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. THE    TKIKOLITSIA. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  render  accessible 
to  ordinary  mortals  the  long  range 
of  Transylvanian  mountains  which 
tower  so  invitingly  over  the  Tran- 
sylvanian plains,  and  to  unlock 
the  entrance  to  many  a  wild 
rocky  gorge  and  secluded  loch, 
hitherto  unknown  save  to  wander- 
ing Wallachian  shepherds.  A  Car- 
pathian Club  has  now  been  duly 
organised,  thanks  to  whose  energy 
suitable  guides  have  been  secured 
and  rough  shelter-houses  erected  at 
favourable  points.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  a  very  primitive 
state,  and  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences attending  a  Transyl- 
vanian mountain  excursion  are  yet 
such  as  will  deter  any  but  very 
ardent  enthusiasts  from  the  attempt. 
It  is  not  here  a  question,  as  in 
Switzerland,  of  more  or  less  hard 
walking  or  clambering  before  you 
can  reach  a  good  supper  and  a 
comfortable  bed.  Here  the  walk- 
ing is  often  hard  enough,  but  with 
this  essential  difference,  that  no 
supper — whether  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— can  be  reached  by  any 
amount  of  effort,  and  that  the  bed 
— if  by  good  luck  you  happen  to 
reach  a  hut — consists  at  best  of  a 
few  rough  boards  with  a  meagre 
sprinkling  of  straw.  You  cannot 
hope  to  purchase  so  much  as  a 
single  crust  of  bread  on  your  way, 
and  the  crystal  water  which  gurgles 
in  each  mountain  ravine  is  the  only 
beverage  you  will  come  across. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  food  and 
drink,  as  well  as  cooking  utensils, 
knives,  forks,  cups,  and  plates, 
along  with  rugs  and  blankets  for 
the  night,  must  be  carried  about 
packed  on  baggage -horses;  from 
the  moment  the  tourist  has  set  foot 
on  the  wild  hillside,  he  will  have 


loft  behind  him  all  trace  of  civilised 
existence,  and  may  often  walk  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  without  encoun- 
tering other  sign  of  life  than  some 
large  bird  of  prey  hovering  in  mid- 
air above  a  lonely  valley. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
Hermannstadt  the  little  party,  con- 
sisting of  four  gentlemen  and  two 
ladies,  found  themselves  established 
by  sunset  in  the  newly  erected 
shelter-hut  which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  leading  up  to 
the  beautiful  Bulea  Lake.  The  two 
sides  of  the  valley  are  thickly 
wooded  with  pine  -  trees,  while  in 
front  of  the  hut  an  open  space  of 
meadow  leads  up  to  a  Avail  of 
granite  rock,  over  which  descends 
a  foaming  cascade,  to  be  lost  pres- 
ently among  the  pine-trees,  and 
reappear  some  hundred  yards  later 
transformed  into  a  turbulent  stream, 
leaping  and  gambolling  over  the 
rocks  in  noisy  mirth  as  it  hastens 
towards  the  plain. 

The  pack-horses — starved,  puny- 
looking  animals,  but  sure-footed  as 
goats  and  with  endless  resisting 
powers  —  were  here  delivered  of 
their  burdens,  and  set  free  to  seek 
for  themselves  such  nourishment 
as  might  be  extracted  from  the  moss- 
intersected  grass  overgrowing  the 
meadow,  while  the  Roumanian 
guides  —  uncouth  -  looking  fellows 
with  rolling  black  eyes  and  un- 
kempt elf-locks — busied  themselves 
round  a  monstrous  camp-fire  which 
had  been  kindled  for  the  triple 
purpose  of  cooking  the  supper, 
keeping  themselves  warm,  and 
scaring  off  possible  bears  or  wolves 
that  might  come  prowling  about  in 
quest  of  a  horse. 

The  party,  which  had  originally 
consisted  of  ten  members,  had  now 
been  lessened  by  four.  Captain 
Iinnihausen  and  his  dumpling  little 
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wife,  after  the  first  night  spent 
in  a  Carpathian  shelter-hut,  had 
simultaneously  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  broad  roomy  beds 
at  home  were  far  more  comfortable 
than  these  rough -hewn  boards, 
from  which  they  rose  with  sore 
and  stiffened  limbs.  In  their 
secret  hearts  neither  of  the  two 
cared  a  straw  for  either  mountain 
scenery  or  the  chance  of  seeing 
eagles  or  chamois,  and  each  had 
only  undertaken  this  painful  and 
fatiguing  expedition  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  of  being  agreeable 
to  the  other  one's  feelings.  It  was 
therefore  with  positive  rapture  that 
before  twenty  -  four  hours  had 
elapsed  the  mistake  had  been 
cleared  up ;  and  seeing  in  this 
beautiful  unanimity  of  taste  but 
another  proof  that  their  souls  had 
evidently  been  designed  for  each 
other,  they  joyfully  took  leave  of 
their  former  companions,  and  re- 
turned to  the  plains  with  radiant 
full-moon  faces.  This  ignominious 
example  was  followed  by  two  other 
officers,  who  being  of  opinion  that 
they  saw  quite  enough  of  their 
colonel  in  everyday  life  without 
being  at  the  trouble  of  going  up 
mountains  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  his  society, 
had  respectively  alleged  tight  boots 
and  pressing  letters  as  decent  ex- 
cuses for  returning  to  town. 

Besides  the  Farkas  and  Wolfs- 
berg  couples,  therefore,  only  Geza 
Szyrmay,  who  was  still  at  that 
blissful  age  when  amusement  can 
be  extracted  out  of  every  situation, 
and  Dr  Pichler,  who  was  glad  of 
a  pretext  for  escaping  from  pa- 
tients and  hospitals  for  a  time,  had 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  or- 
iginal programme  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  horses  and  baggage 
near  the  shelter -hut  where  they 
had  passed  the  night,  the  little 
party  proceeded  next  day  up  the 


valley,  the  Bulea  Lake  itself  being 
the  object  of  this  day's  excursion. 
A  steep  breathless  climb  brought 
them  to  the  top  of  the  waterfall, 
and  then  they  found  themselves  in 
a  second  valley,  larger  and  wider 
than  the  first,  and  of  totally  differ- 
ent character.  Neither  moss  nor 
ferns,  neither  beech  nor  pine  woods, 
were  here  to  be  seen — only  a  deep 
and  lonely  valley  shut  in  by  point- 
ed rocks  on  either  side  and  pro- 
fusely strewn  throughout  with  mas- 
sive boulder  -  stones,  each  one  of 
which  would  seem  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  a  giant.  The  only 
form  of  vegetation  here  extant,  be- 
sides the  short  scraggy  grass  sprout- 
ing in  detached  patches  betwixt 
the  stones,  consisted  of  stunted  ir- 
regular fir -bushes,  which,  blown 
by  ever  -  recurring  gales  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  resemb]ed 
as  many  wizened  goblins  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  among  the  giant 
tombstones. 

"  I  could  almost  believe  that  I 
am  in  Scotland  ! "  exclaimed  Phe- 
mie,  standing  still  as  the  last  step 
of  the  stiff  climb  brought  her  in 
sight  of  this  new  picture.  "  It  is 
exactly  like  the  upper  part  of  Glen 
liosa  in  Arran ;  and  if  only  these 
fir-bushes  were  exchanged  for  birch- 
trees,  the  resemblance  would  bo 
perfect." 

The  sound  of  a  weak  treble  bark 
now  struck  upon  their  ear,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  trav- 
ellers perceived  that  at  one  place 
the  large  loose  stones  had  been 
piled  together  so  as  to  form  a  rude 
sort  of  hovel  or  cavern,  the  head- 
quarters of  some  lioumanian  shep- 
herds, who  come  hither  to  find 
pasture  for  their  flocks  during  the 
brief  mountain  summer.  The 
Stina,  as  are  called  these  shepherd- 
huts,  was  deserted  just  now,  for 
the  pastors  had  taken  their  flocks 
on  to  higher  ground,  and  gazing 
aloft  to  where  the  jagged  peaks 
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were  sharply  defined  against  the 
blue  sky,  the  white  sheep  could  be 
descried  clinging  all  over  the  face 
of  the  precipitous  clilf  like  patches 
of  new-fallen  snow.  Only  one 
young  puppy  sheep-dog,  while  and 
furry  as  an  ice -bear,  had  been 
left  here  behind  to  guard  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  tethered  to  a  log  of 
wood  almost  as  large  as  itself  to 
keep  it  from  straying,  the  puppy 
sat  in  front  of  the  deserted  hovel 
blinking  vacantly  into  the  sunshine, 
and  uttering  from  time  to  time  the 
hoarse  strangled  sound  which  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  bark  it 
could  manage  as  yet.  "But  the  dog 
was  not  alone,  for  a  few  paces  olf, 
on  one  of  the  gigantic  boulder- 
stones  behind  the  hut,  was  crouched 
a  weird  apparition,  the  like  of  which 
Phcmie  had  never  seen  before. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  very  old 
woman,  whose  bleached  hair  con- 
trasted strangely  with  a  deeply 
furrowed  face  of  dark  mahogany 
brown.  Two  coal-black  eyes,  glow- 
ing fiercely  in  their  sunken  sockets, 
looked  out  at  the  strangers  through 
the  long  touzled  fringe,  that  once 
had  been  black  as  well,  but  could 
now  only  be  likened  to  a  strip  of 
coarse  sheepskin  fur  placed  upon 
her  brow  in  guise  of  wig,  and  se- 
cured there  by  a  scarlet  handker- 
chief bound  turban -fashion  about 
her  head.  In  one  hand  she  grasped 
a  distaff,  such  as  the  Roumanian 
women  habitually  carry  about  with 
them ;  but  she  was  not  spinning 
just  now,  and  had  apparently  in- 
terrupted her  work  in  order  to 
gaze  at  the  approaching  party. 
The  old  woman  was  fantastically 
attired  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
combination  of  Roumanian  and 
gipsy  dress.  An  embroidered 
linen  shirt,  much  tattered  and 
soiled,  stopped  short  above  the 
curiously  sandalled  and  swaddled 
feet,  and  was  partially  concealed  by 
an  equally  ragged  apron,  composed 


of  long  scarlet  fringes  intermingled 
with  gold  and  silver  spangles.  The 
brown  withered  bosom,  left  almost 
bare  by  the  gaping  shirt,  was  fur- 
ther embellished  by  numerous 
strings  of  multicoloured  glass  beads, 
which  fell  in  a  garish  cascade 
reaching  almost  to  the  waist. 

"  The  Prikolitsia  !  (the  She  Were- 
Wolf !) "  said  one  of  the  Rou- 
manian guides,  crossing  himself 
fearfully  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
weird  apparition. 

"What  a  deliriously  horrible- 
looking  old  woman  ! "  exclaimed 
Iliki,  enthusiastically.  "  I  posi- 
tively must  take  her  photograph 
at  once.  If  only  she  does  not 
move  while  I  get  out  my  apparatus, 
for  her  attitude  is  simply  perfect 
just  now." 

The  creature  thus  designated  as 
a  female  were -wolf  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uerniannstadt  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  although  neither  of 
the  two  ladies  had  happened  to 
meet  her  before.  Her  name  and 
origin  were  unknown ;  but  many 
were  the  fantastic  legends  attached 
to  her  person,  and  related  by  the 
country-folks  in  awestruck  whis- 
pers. These  stories  greatly  differed 
in  form  and  substance,  but  the 
most  generally  accredited  version, 
and  the  one  which  ]Sricolai,  the 
principal  Roumanian  guide,  averred 
with  many  solemn  oaths  to  be  the 
only  true  and  authentic  one,  ran 
as  follows  : — 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  this 
old  woman,  who  now  resembled  a 
withered  mummy,  had  been  a 
beatiful  gipsy  girl,  and  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  rich  Roumanian 
peasant,  the  wealthiest  in  the  vil- 
lage. Their  union  was  at  first  a 
happy  one,  although  the  husband 
was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  dis- 
appearing for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
never  en  his  return  volunteering 
any  information  as  to  how  his  time 
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had  been  spent  in  the  interval ;  and 
it  was  only  after  they  had  been 
married  fully  a  year  that  the  un- 
fortunate young  woman  made  the 
terrible  discovery  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  Prikolits  or  Were -wolf. 
The  disclosure  took  place  in  the 
following  manner.  Husband  and 
wife  were  driving  to  church  along 
with  their  newly  born  infant  to 
have  it  baptised,  when  the  hus- 
band suddenly  felt  that  his  time  for 
transformation  had  come.  Alleging 
momentary  indisposition,  he  gave 
over  the  reins  to  his  wife  and 
stepped  aside  into  the  bushes, 
where,  murmuring  the  mystic  for- 
mula, he  turned  three  somersaults 
over  a  ditch.  The  wife  proceeded 
alone  to  church,  but  an  hour  later, 
on  repassing  the  same  place  where 
her  husband  had  disappeared,  a 
large  wolf-like  dog  had  rushed  out 
of  the  bushes  furiously  barking, 
and  succeeded  in  biting  her  severely 
as  well  as  tearing  her  dress,  a  blue- 
and-white-striped  cotton  newly  pur- 
chased for  the  christening  feast. 
With  difficulty  she  managed  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  the  grip  of  the 
infuriated  animal,  and  forcing  the 
horses  to  gallop  all  the  way,  she 
reached  her  home ;  but  what  was  her 
surprise  here  to  see  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  given  up  as  lost,  wait- 
ing for  her  on  the  threshold.  He  had 
a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  came  to 
meet  her,  but  when  between  his 
teeth  she  caught  sight  of  some 
shreds  of  her  blue  cotton  gown  that 
had  been  bitten  out  by  the  dog,  the 
horror  of  the  discovery  caused  her 
to  faint  away.  After  this  the  un- 
happy wife  began  to  pine  away 
under  the  weight  of  the  dreadful 
secret,  which,  however,  she  bravely 
tried  to  conceal  from  all  her  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  order  to  explain  her 
husband's  frequent  absences  from 
home,  she  would  try  to  deceive 
them  by  saying  that  he  was  lying 
drunk  in  the  hay -loft.  "  But  of 


course,"  said  Nicolai,  with  an  air  of 
superior  wisdom,  "  no  one  believed 
this  silly  story,  for  those  were  as- 
suredly the  times  when  he  was 
away  '  wolving  '  in  the  mountains." 

It  was  now  over  forty  years  since 
she  had  lost  her  husband,  for  one 
day,  when  their  child  was  about  ten 
years  old,  the  father  had  taken  it 
with  him  to  the  forest,  from  whence 
neither  of  them  had  returned.  No 
trace  of  either  father  or  son  was  ever 
hereafter  obtained,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  by  the  country-folk 
that  they  were  still  living  some- 
where under  the  form  of  wolves.  It 
was  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  formidable 
packs  known  to  haunt  these  regions 
was  led  by  an  old  grizzled  wolf 
whose  audacious  attacks  on  farms 
and  villages  were  often  conducted 
with  a  skill  and  discrimination  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
result  of  a  common  brute  intelli- 
gence. Since  her  husband's  and 
child's  disappearance,  the  deserted 
woman  had  led  a  fitful  wandering 
life,  without  settled  home  :  in  winter 
she  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the 
villages  begging  her  way  from  door 
to  door ;  while  in  summer-time  she 
could  oftenest  be  found  up  the 
mountains,  whither  she  came,  year 
after  year,  with  perhaps  a  vague 
undefined  hope  of  there  meeting 
again  the  husband  and  child  she 
had  lost  so  long  ago.  She  was  also 
frequently  to  be  met  in  churchyards 
or  at  lonely  cross-roads  at  the  twi- 
light hour,  and  such  meetings  rarely 
boded  any  good.  The  Prikolitsia  was 
generally  believed  to  be  a  witch,  and 
it  was  always  considered  safer  to  go 
out  of  her  way ;  but  no  one  durst 
refuse  her  hospitality,  least  of  all 
the  shepherds,  for  fear  lest  she 
might  bring  ill-luck  to  their  flocks 
and  expose  them  to  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  wolves. 

The  were-wolfs  widow  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  photographic  sub- 
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ject,  for  she  made  absolutely  no  at- 
tempt to  move  from  her  position  on 
the  rock,  but  remained  there  im- 
movable, regarding  the  proceedings 
with  a  fixed  and  sullen  stare,  while 
Comtesse  Eiki,  taking  advantage  of 
these  favourable  conditions,  exe- 
cuted a  highly  satisfactory  negative 
of  her  characteristic  figure.  Then 
only  when  the  apparatus  had  been 
closed  with  a  sharp  click  did  the 
Prikolitsia  appear  to  wake  up  from 
a  sort  of  trance.  Muttering  some- 
thing unintelligible  in  Roumanian, 
she  slowly  descended  from  the 
boulder-stone  and  came  up  to  the 
group  of  strangers,  to  whom  she 
stretched  out  a  long  wrinkled  brown 
hand. 

"  She  wants  to  tell  the  fortunes 
of  the  noble  gentlefolk,"  said  jSTico- 
lai,  anxiously.  "It  is  always  safer 
to  humour  the  Prikolitsia  and  let 
her  have  her  way,  for  else  if  con- 
tradicted she  might  do  us  a  harm." 

"  Oh,  let  us  have  our  fortunes 
told  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Riki, 
gaily.  "  See,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
be  the  first  victim,"  she  added,  sur- 
reptitiously slipping  off  the  gold 
wedding-ring  before  she  suffered 
her  aristocratic  little  hand  to  be 
taken  hold  of  by  the  brown  claw- 
like  fingers  of  the  Prikolitsia. 

The  old  woman  stared  down, 
frowning  intently  at  Riki's  palm 
for  full  half  a  minute  before  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  croaking 
voice — 

"  Tears  !  tears  !  tears  !  that  is 
what  I  see  in  this  hand.  Tears  as 
numerous  as  the  dewdrops  on  the 
meadow  at  sunrise  will  have  to  be 
shed  ere  your  soul's  secret  wish  be 
accomplished.  But  love  will  triu  mph 
in  the  end  if  you  are  able  to  meet 
your  sweetheart  again  at  the  lucky 
hour,  and  can  take  hold  of  his  hand 
on  a  Friday  at  the  third  quarter  of 
the  moon.  Then  hold  him  fast, 
and  do  not  let  him  go  again,  for 
through  the  mist  of  tears  obscur- 


ing the  future  I  can  see  two 
loving  hearts  coming  nearer  — 
always  nearer." 

These  words  were  followed  by  a 
slightly  embarrassed  pause,  only 
broken  by  the  dull  monotonous 
bark  of  the  young  sheep  -  dog, 
which,  evidently  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  responsibility  thrown  on 
its  tender  shoulders,  felt  called 
upon  to  put  in  a  muffled  protest 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ex- 
press vague  but  general  disapproval 
of  all  these  proceedings. 

"JSTot  particularly  brilliant  as  a 
specimen  of  what  she  can  do  in  the 
way  of  prophecy,"  said  Geza  Szyr- 
may  at  last,  merely  by  way  of 
breaking  a  silence  that  was  threat- 
ening to  become  awkward.  "  I  had 
almost  been  thinking  of  investing 
a  florin  on  my  own  behalf;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  I  shall  reserve  it 
for  some  more  cheerful  sort  of 
oracle,  who  can  promise  me  the 
fulfilment  of  my  secret  wishes  with- 
out expecting  me  to  go  through 
such  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
weeping  by  way  of  preparation." 

"These  gipsy  fortune-tellers  are 
certainly  most  wonderfully  ingeni- 
ous in  keeping  to  generalities,  and 
avoiding  any  compromising  pre- 
cision attached  to  their  prophecies," 
remarked  Leo. 

"  And  she  cannot  go  far  wrong 
in  speaking  of  tears  where  fair 
ladies  are  concerned,"  added  Dr 
Pichler,  slyly.  "  A  woman  with- 
out tears  is  like  a  flower  without 
dew." 

But  Colonel  Farkas  was  frowning 
even  more  heavily  than  usual,  and 
Riki  had  flushed  scarlet  in  a  wholly 
uncalled-for  manner — for  although 
half  a  minute  ago  she  certainly  had 
not  been  aware  of  indulging  in  any 
secret  heart  -  longings,  the  gipsy's 
words  had  been  sufficient  to  revive 
a  whole  world  of  latent  unacknow- 
ledged thoughts.  Conscience,  which 
makes  cowards  of  each  and  every 
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one,  was  dimly  suggesting  that 
perhaps  after  all  she  really  had 
something  to  conceal. 

Phemie,  too,  had  coloured  with 
instinctive  sympathy,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to 
shield  and  defend  a  fellow-woman's 
confusion,  she  now  said  hastily 
and  with  a  rather  spasmodic  at- 
tempt at  laughter — 

"  What  dreadful  nonsense,  to  be 
sure !  But  don't  you  see,  Biki, 
it  is  all  your  own  fault  if  you  have 
not  obtained  a  more  satisfactory 
prophecy.  "Why  did  you  hide 
your  wedding  -  ring  1  Of  course 
she  took  you  for  a  foolish,  girl,  and 
hoped  to  please  you  by  suggesting 
lovers — that  is  what  they  all  do. 
But  I  am  determined  not  to  be 
treated  to  any  of  that  sort  of  rub- 
bish, so,  please,  Herr  von  Szyrmay, 
as  you  are  the  one  who  can  best 
understand  her  extraordinary  jar- 
gon, will  you  kindly  explain  to 
this  venerable  prophetess  that  I  ani 
a  married  woman — an  old  married 
woman — and  that  she  must  promise 
me  something  more  attractive,  and 
a  good  deal  more  useful,  than 
trashy  lovers,  if  she  wants  to  earn 
her  fee." 

Every  one  laughed,  feeling  re- 
lieved by  the  opportune  turn  thus 
given  to  the  matter.  Eiki  began 
to  recover  her  self-composure,  and 
even  Colonel  Farkas  looked  a  shade 
less  grim. 

The  Prikolitsia  had  now  taken 
hold  of  Baroness  Wolfsberg's  hand, 
and  was  preparing  to  read  her 
fortune.  Apparently  Phemie  was 
finding  greater  favour  in  the  old 
woman's  eyes  than  her  predecessor 
had  done,  for  she  nodded  once  or 
twice  approvingly,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  making  up 
her  mind  which  of  Fortune's  gifts 
she  should  bestow  on  this  pretty 
young  lady. 

"Ten  beautiful  sons,  tall  and 
strong  as  young  fir-trees,  with  hair 


as  golden  as  the  dancing  sunbeams, 
and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  wild  mountain 
gentian,"  she  began,  tentatively, 
keeping  her  hollow  glowing  eyes 
fixed  on  Phemie's  countenance,  as 
though  to  be  guided  by  whatever 
flitting  changes  of  expression  were  to 
be  read  there  :  then  from  these  su- 
pernaturally  lovely  and  well-grown 
scions  she  went  on  more  cautiously 
to  suggest  a  rich  relation  who  would 
leave  her  some  heavy  gold-bags  by- 
and-by,  a  joyful  piece  of  news  to 
reach  her  shortly,  and  a  long  jour- 
ney to  be  undertaken. 

Phemie,  who  had  blushed  be- 
comingly at  mention  of  the  numer- 
ous offspring  promised  by  the 
Prikolitsia,  had  merely  shrugged 
her  shoulders  on  hearing  of  the 
gold-bags  and  the  joyful  piece  of 
news  ;  but  when  the  old  gipsy  had 
spoken  of  a  long  journey  to  be 
undertaken,  a  look  of  greater  interest 
had  come  into  her  eyes. 

"Ask  her  what  she  means  by 
this  long  journey1?  I  should  like 
to  know  where  it  is  that  I  am  to 
go?" 

"Nonsense,  Phemie,"  said  Leo,  a 
little  testily.  "  Surely  you  cannot 
believe  in  such  ridiculous  rubbish  ] 
Come  away,  we  are  only  losing 
time  in  talking  to  this  crazy  old 
woman,  and  we  have  still  a  good 
hour's  walk  before  us." 

"  I  want  to  have  the  full  value  of 
my  silver  florin,"  returned  Phemie, 
obstinately.  "It  may  be  ridiculous 
rubbish,  as  you  say,  but  where  is 
the  harm  if  I  find  it  amusing  1  Wo 
are  rather  badly  oif  for  amusements 
here  at  any  rate,  and  really  five 
minutes  more  cannot  signify.  I 
positively  must  know  what  it  is 
that  she  means  by  this  mysterious 
journey." 

Leo  turned  away  with  just  a 
shade  of  constraint  in  his  manner, 
and  appeared  to  take  no  further 
interest  in  the  gipsy's  prophecies,  as 
she  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the 
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subject  which  had  evidently  proved 
most  congenial  to  her  audience. 

"A  long,  long  journey,"  she 
rambled  on  garrulously.  "  Over 
hills  and  down  dales,  through  fields 
and  forests.  You  will  traverse  dark 
woods  where  the  venomous  Dracu 
is  lying  in  ambush,  and  by  narrow 
winding  paths  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice ;  you  will  pass  over  deep 
gurgling  waters  and  between  sharp- 
pointed  rocks 

"  Over  water  too  1 "  interrupted 
Phemie,  eagerly.  "  Oh,  did  she 
say  water  ?  Now  I  wonder  whether 
she  means  the  sea  1 " 

"Ay,  ay,  over  deep  rushing 
waters,"  resumed  the  Prikolitsia, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  Phemie's 
excitement ;  "  but  never  fear,  my 
pretty  lady,  be  the  water  as  deep  as 
hell,  and  the  current  as  strong  as 
the  whirlwind,  no  harm  will  come 
to  you,  if  you  do  not  lose  heart  and 
suffer  yourself  to  be  deterred  from 
the  journey.  Pursue  your  way  un- 
flinchingly in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
and  you  will  safely  reach  the  other 
side  of  the  roaring  waves,  where 
good  fortune  awaits  you." 

"But  can  we  not  force  her  to 
speak  more  plainly  ?  "  said  Phemie, 
whose  fancy  had  been  strangely  and 
unaccountably  touched  by  the  little 
incident.  Certainly  there  had  been 
nothing  about  any  of  the  gipsy's 
words  which,  taken  in  the  abstract, 
ought  to  have  affected  any  reason- 
able human  being,  and  if  heard  in 
the  prosaic  surroundings  of  every- 
day life,  they  would  probably  have 
been  received  with  a  smile  of  mani- 
fest derision ;  but  listened  to  up 
here  in  the  desolate  wildness  of 
the  stony  valley,  it  was  not  quite 
so  easy  to  condemn  them  as  pre- 
posterous humbug.  Just  at  this 
moment  nothing  seemed  impossible, 
and  seen  thus,  encircled  by  the  giant 
tombstones  and  deformed  dwarf 


bushes,  the  figure  of  the  old  Priko- 
litsia was  invested  with  almost 
majestic  dignity,  and  even  the  out- 
lines of  her  past  history,  as  related 
by  Nicolai  just  now,  sounded  almost 
plausible.  Scoff  as  we  may  at  the 
ignorant  superstition  of  the  lower 
classes,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
deep  down  in  his  heart  has  not 
got  some  tiny  vulnerable  spot, 
which  against  all  rhyme  and  reason, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
better  judgment,  will  persist  in 
clinging  to  some  old  groundless 
belief  or  senseless  formula.  Thus  it 
often  only  requires  the  action  of 
some  trifling  chance  incident,  in 
order  to  touch  the  secret  spring 
within  our  soul,  and  let  loose  the 
ignorant,  credulous,  gullible  being 
which  every  cool-headed  and  scepti- 
cal individual  carries  about  with 
him  unsuspected. 

P>ut  by  this  time  Colonel  Farkas 
was  looking  impatiently  at  his 
watch,  and  the  Prikolitsia,  having 
pocketed  the  two  silver  coins  which 
were  all  she  could  hope  to  make  by 
the  transaction,  since  none  of  the 
gentlemen  seemed  inclined  to  put 
their  fate  to  the  test,  now  turned 
round  abruptly  and  disappeared 
into  the  low  stone  hovel  at  her 
rear.  All  Phemie's  efforts  to  draw 
the  old  woman  from  her  place  of 
retreat,  or  induce  her  to  talk  again, 
proved  unavailing,  for  the  Priko- 
litsia remained  obstinately  crouched 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  cavern, 
with  the  swiftly  turning  distaff  be- 
tween her  fingers,  her  deep-sunken 
eyes  looking  out  at  the  intruder 
with  a  sullen  apathetic  stare. 

"  Come  away,  come  away,"  said 
Xicolai,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 
"  You  will  get  no  more  good  words 
from  her  to-day.  When  the  Priko- 
litsia does  not  choose  to  speak,  not 
even  the  Spiridusui  himself  can 
make  her  do  so  ! ;! 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. — A   WOLF 


In  a  pleasure  excursion  of  this 
sort  a  very  little  thing  will  some- 
times serve  to  put  people  out  of 
tune  with  themselves  and  each 
other  ;  for  pleasure  is  such  a  fleet- 
ing, intangible  quality  that,  butter- 
fly-like, it  evades  us  even  while  we 
believe  that  we  hold  it  secure  in  our 
hand.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
Prikolitsia's  prophetic  words,  vague 
and  maundering  though  they  had 
been,  had  struck  a  gloomy  note 
into  the  careless  party  of  a  little 
while  ago,  or  perhaps  it  was 
merely  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
which  Dr  Pichler,  who  invariably 
carried  a  pocket-aneroid  with  him, 
declared  to  have  fallen  considerably 
since  daybreak.  From  whatsoever 
cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  as  the  present 
party  resumed  their  walk  towards 
the  lake,  object  of  to-day's  expedi- 
tion, each  one  felt  conscious  that  a 
change  of  some  kind  had  come  over 
their  mood  since  starting  this  morn- 
ing, although  none  would  have  been 
able  to  define  wherein  this  change 
precisely  lay.  Riki,  hitherto  in  al- 
most unnaturally  high  spirits,  had 
suddenly  grown  very  silent ;  the 
Colonel,  never  at  any  time  a  genial 
man,  had  plunged  into  a  rather 
acrimonious  discussion  with  Leo 
Wolfsberg  on  the  subject  of  his  fa- 
vourite hobby,  the  condition  of  the 
regimental  horses,  in  the  course  of 
which  both  men  expressed  their  re- 
spective opinions  with  fully  more 
warmth  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
warrant;  and  the  doctor  only  opened 
his  lips  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  express  his  conviction  that  there 
was  evidently  going  to  be  a  change 
of  weather,  and  that  they  might 
consider  themselves  lucky  if  the 
day  went  past  without  bringing  the 
expected  rain  :  even  Geza  Szyrmay 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to 


whistle,  as  walking  by  Phemie's 
side  he  thoughtfully  picked  his  way 
between  the  stones  lying  strewn 
about  the  edge  of  the  Bulea  Lake, 
with  his  stick  sometimes  decapi- 
tating a  head  of  the  deadly  monk's- 
hood,  whose  short  thick  tufts  of 
dark  sapphire  blue  were  the  only 
touch  of  colour  to  relieve  the  eternal 
grey  of  granite  blocks. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  sis- 
ter Irma  lately  1  "  inquired  Phernie 
of  her  companion,  breaking  what 
had  been  a  rather  long  pause  in 
their  conversation,  as  she  seated 
herself  upon  a  large  flat  stone  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  "  Where  is 
she  now,  and  what  is  she  doing  1  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  a  letter  last  week. 
Irma  is  very  busy  as  usual,  with  a 
houseful  of  company  and  a  head- 
ful  of  eccentric  projects,  each  one 
madder  than  the  last.  At  the 
present  moment  she  is  hesitating 
between  a  trip  to  Spain  and  a  visit 
to  St  Petersburg." 

"  Then  has  she  quite  given  up 
the  idea  of  a  yachting  cruise  in  the 
Xorth  Sea  1  "  asked  Phemie,  with 
just  the  ghost  of  a  sigh. 

"  Apparently.  Only  with  Irma 
one  can  never  be  sure  of  anything. 
She  is  the  most  proverbially  incal- 
culable woman  you  ever  saw,  and  it 
is  only  lucky  for  her  that  she  has 
got  a  husband  who  has  the  means 
of  gratifying  every  expensive  ca- 
price that  passes  through  her  mad- 
cap little  head." 

Leo  meanwhile,  having  listened 
with  ill-suppressed  impatience  to  a 
long-winded  dissertation  of  the  Col- 
onel's, in  which  it  was  conclusively 
proved  to  him  that  there  were 
scarcely  a  score  of  horses  in  the 
regiment  that  deserved  the  name, 
all  others  being  nothing  more  than 
living  skeletons,  had  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  his  wife  seated  at  the  edge 
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of  the  water,  while  alongside  a 
couple  of  guides  were  engaged  in 
unpacking  the  provisions  for  the 
luncheon  repast. 

"  Mein  Golt !  You  foolish  child ! " 
he  exclaimed,  coming  up  to  her 
with  a  large  woollen  plaid  under 
his  arm.  "  Will  you  get  up  directly 
from  that  icy  cold  stone,  where  you 
will  assuredly  catch  your  death  of 
cold  1  Whenever  by  chance  I  leave 
you  five  minutes  out  of  my  sight 
you  are  sure  to  do  something  fool- 
ish." 

"  Nonsense,  Leo,"  retorted  Phe- 
mie,  a  little  impatiently,  and  with- 
out moving  from  the  position.  "  It 
is  you  who  are  foolish,  and  who  al- 
ways have  got  cold  and  draughts 
on  the  hrain.  I  am  quite  warm 
and  comfortable  hero,  I  assure  you." 

"  Never  mind.  Then  you  will 
just  be  a  little  warmer  and  still  more 
comfortable  when  I  have  wrapped 
this  plaid  round  you,"  he  returned, 
with  quiet  decision. 

"  Leo,  don't  be  ridiculous,"  said 
Phemie;  "and  for  heaven's  sake," 
she  added  in  a  whisper  which 
reached  his  ear  alone,  "  don't  make 
a  scene  before  everybody.  You 
have  no  notion  how  silly  it  looks 
when  a  man  is  always  fussing  about 
his  wife,  and  treating  her  as  if  she 
were  a  new-born  baby.  You  would 
be  terribly  laughed  at  in  England." 

"But  we  are  not  in  England," 
he  returned  composedly,  "and  I 
don't  care  a  straw  how  silly  I  look 
as  long  as  your  feet  are  warm  ;  so  if 
you  really  wish  to  avoid  a  scene, 
as  you  call  it,  you  have  only  to  do 
as  I  tell  you." 

Phemie  looked  up  at  her  hus- 
band as  he  stood  there  before  her 
holding  the  plaid  ready  unfolded  in 
his  outstretched  hands.  Silly  was 
certainly  not  the  right  term  ever  to 
be  applied  to  Leo  Wolfsberg,  least 
of  all  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  calmly  masterful  expression  of 
his  blue  eye  gave  him  such  a  curi- 


ous resemblance  to  that  old  picture 
at  home  of  St  George  killing  the 
dragon.  Whenever  he  wore  that 
particular  look,  Phemie  always  felt 
it  impossible  to  set  up  her  will  in 
opposition  to  his  ;  and  so,  too,  just 
now,  after  a  short,  sharp,  inward 
struggle,  she  had  to  yield,  merely, 
as  she  told  herself,  in  order  to  avoid 
making  a  fuss  before  other  people. 
But  she  did  so  ungraciously,  and 
as  Leo  with  deliberate  care  wrapped 
the  plaid  about  waist  and  knees, 
and  tucked  it  under  her  feet,  these 
attentions  were  unrewarded  by  a 
single  word  of  thanks,  and  her  face 
remained  grave  and  moody. 

It  was  about  sunset  when  the 
tourists,  returning  to  the  shelter- 
hut  where  their  temporary  camp 
had  been  pitched,  found  the  Rou- 
manian guides  left  in  charge  of  the 
horses  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  A  wolf  had  been  seen 
on  the  premises,  they  declared. 
Scarcely  half  an  hour  ago  it  had 
been  here  prowling  round  the  camp- 
fire,  and  then  on  the  alarm  being 
given,  it  had  disappeared  into  the 
bushes  alongside.  But  it  would  be 
sure  to  come  again  after  dark,  they 
all  felt  convinced,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently on  the  look-out  for  a  horse, 
and  so,  of  course,  they  must  all 
keep  wide  awake,  and  not  allow 
the  lupu  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  ex- 
pressed some  slight  disbelief  in  the 
veracity  of  this  story,  although  it 
was  accompanied  and  emphasised 
by  much  lively  gesticulation  and 
rolling  of  black  eyes ;  for  the  Eou- 
manians  are  an  imaginative  and 
excitable  race,  and  on  previous 
occasions  there  had  already  been 
two  or  three  false  alarms  on  the 
subject  of  bears.  The  weather  was 
not  yet  nearly  cold  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  wolves  so 
near  to  the  haunts  of  men,  and  a 
hungry  wolf  was  far  more  likely 
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to  make  an  assault  on  the  scattered 
flock  of  sheep  up  yonder  than  seek 
to  approach  this  spot,  where  the 
large  bonfire  burning  day  and  night 
was  in  itself  sufficient  protection. 
Still  there  was  no  harm  in  being 
on  the  safe  side,  they  agreed ;  and 
so  before  sitting  down  to  supper  on 
the  grass,  Leo  Wolfsberg  fetched 
out  his  gun  and  loaded  it  ready  for 
use. 

"  I  do  so  wish  it  were  a  real 
wolf,"  said  Eiki,  who  was  always 
hankering  after  novel  sensations ; 
"  since  we  have  been  disappointed 
about  bears,  a  wolf  is  the  very 
least  one  can  claim  to  see  in  a 
Transylvanian  mountain  excursion, 
and  it  would  really  be  a  shame  if 
we  had  to  confess  on  our  return 
that  not  even  the  tiniest  wild  beast 
had  crossed  our  path." 

"Well,  we  have  seen  a  were- 
wolf's widow  at  all  events,"  re- 
marked Dr  Pichler, — "  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  a  real  wolf,  and  a  good 
deal  more  uncommon." 

"  And  maybe  this  creature  that 
Janko  and  Basil  are  talking  about 
is  also  a  were -wolf,"  said  Geza, 
jokingly.  "Who  knows  whether 
this  is  not  the  Prikolitsia's  long- 
lost  child  or  her  husband,  and  we 
may  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  at  a  touching  family  scene 
of  reunion." 

"It  is  not  considered  correct  to 
shoot  a  were-wolf,  I  believe,"  re- 
marked the  doctor ;  "in  order  to 
restore  to  it  the  human  form,  its 
head  should  be  struck  off  with  a 
hatchet." 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Geza.  "  We 
can  have  the  axe  also  in  readiness, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies ;  only  it  sounds  rather 
like  the  recipe  for  catching  birds 
by  putting  salt  on  their  tails,  and 
I  rather  doubt  a  wolf  coming  near 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  de- 
capitation." 

There  was  no  further  talk  about 


wolves  or  were-wolves  just  then, 
and  supper  had  already  been  cleared 
away,  when  Nicolai,  who  with  an- 
other man  had  been  down  to  the 
stream  to  wash  up  the  dishes,  came 
running  back  to  the  hut  in  breath- 
less haste. 

"The  lupu !  the  lupu!  He  is 
there  behind  those  trees.  Come 
quickly,  domnu  (master),  before  he 
escapes  us  !  " 

In  a  trice  Leo  had  snatched  up 
his  gun  and  Geza  the  axe,  and  both 
were  running  towards  the  spot,  the 
other  members  of  the  party  follow- 
ing at  a  little  distance.  There,  sure 
enough,  dodging  in  and  out  of  the 
tree-stems,  a  large  dark  object  was 
plainly  visible  in  spite  of  the  grow- 
ing dusk  :  it  could  be  nothing  else 
than  a  wolf.  The  Roumanian  guides 
meanwhile  had  managed  to  circum- 
vent the  animal,  and  place  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  stream. 
Finding  its  retreat  cut  off  in  this 
direction,  it  veered  round  abruptly, 
then  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot  towards 
the  space  of  open  ground  that  lay 
to  the  front  of  the  shelter -hut, 
hoping  to  gain  the  forest  from  that 
side  ;  but  Geza  Szyrmay,  armed  with 
the  hatchet,  intercepted  its  passage, 
and  struck  out  a  furious  blow  as  it 
passed  close  beside  him.  The  blow 
failed  to  reach,  and  only  caused  the 
animal  to  change  direction  again ; 
but  the  close  view  thus  obtained 
had  enabled  Szyrmay  to  identify 
the  quadruped,  and  see  that  it 
was  not  a  wolf. 

"  A  fox  !  a  fox !  "  he  cried  out, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs. 

"Ah,  a  fox,"  said  Phemie,  who, 
accompanied  by  Dr  Pichler,  had 
meanwhile  come  close  up  to  where 
her  husband  was  standing.  "  Poor 
thing,  how  glad  I  am  that  Geza  did 
not  hit  it." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Leo,  composedly. 
"  Fox  or  wolf  it  is  all  one,  and  this 
fellow  is  so  big  that  no  wonder  it 
was  mistaken  for  a  wolf." 
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"  But  it  would  be  a  deadly  dis- 
grace to  SHOOT  a  fox ! "  she  exclaimed, 
in  horror-struck  accents.  "  Leo,  you 
surely  cannot  be  serious  in  thinking 
of  such  a  thing  ? " 

"In  the  name  of  wonder  why 
not  ? " 

"  Because  such  a  thing  is  never 
done  or  heard  of  in  England.  Why, 
a  man  who  was  known  to  have  shot 
a  fox  durst  not  show  his  face  in 
society." 

"We  are  not  in  England,  and  I 
am  not  an  Englishman,"  retorted 
Leo,  calmly  adjusting  the  cock  of 
his  gun. 

"  But  I  am  an  Englishwoman  !  " 
exclaimed  Phemie,  with  sudden  pas- 
sion, "  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
it  done.  Leo,  you  cannot,  you  must 
not  do  it !  I  tell  you  that  I  forbid 
you  to  shoot  the  fox  !  " 

"  Of  course  that  settles  the  ques- 
tion," sardonically  remarked  Dr 
Pichler,  who  had  been  standing  by, 
a  passive  but  shrewd  observer  of 
the  little  conjugal  tiff.  "When  a 
fair  lady  gives  her  orders  in  such 
peremptory  fashion,  what  can  a  poor 
henpecked  husband  do  but  obey  1 
If  you  are  a  wise  man,  Baron  Wolfs- 
berg,  you  will  lay  down  your  arms 
without  further  protest.  Depend 
upon  it,  if  you  try  to  rebel,  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  it  dearly." 

"Look  out,  Wolfsberg,"  now 
shouted  Geza  Szyrmay  ;  "  it  is  com- 
ing in  your  direction." 

The  fox  had  now  fairly  broken 
cover,  and  was  speeding  across  the 
open  space  almost  within  firing 
range. 

"  Now  is  your  chance,  Wolfsberg ! 
Now  or  never  ! " 

"  Leo,  you  are  only  doing  it  on 
purpose  to  provoke  me.  I  tell  you 
that  I  shall  never,  never  forgive  you 
if  you  shoot  the  fox  ! " 

Phemie's  last  excited  words  had 
been  called  out  so  loud  as  to  be 
plainly  heard  by  every  one,  and  Leo, 
who  for  just  one  second  had  lowered 


his  gun  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
letting  reynardpass  by  unchallenged, 
now  raised  it  again  to  his  shoulder, 
and  took  deliberate  aim.  There  was 
an  ominous  flash  in  his  blue  eyes ; 
but  his  tone  was  calm  and  measured 
as  he  retorted  slowly  and  distinctly 
in  English — 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you 
imagine  that  my  actions  are  to  be 
regulated  either  by  a  woman's  hys- 
terical fancy  or  an  absurd  national 
prejudice." 

In  the  next  instant  the  report  of 
a  double  shot  rang  out,  repeated 
from  cliff  to  cliff  with  a  long-drawn 
resounding  peal ;  then  when  the 
first  veil  of  smoke  was  cleared  away 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  fox  was 
running  still,  but  in  halting  un- 
certain fashion :  for  a  moment  it 
paused  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow, 
appearing  to  measure  the  distance 
which  yet  divided  it  from  the  shel- 
tering sanctuary  of  the  forest,  then 
another  half -do/en  strides  and  it 
stopped  again,  this  time  to  move  no 
more.  Leo's  first  ball  had  entered 
just  behind  the  left  shoulder-blade, 
while  the  second  shot  had  broken 
the  corresponding  hind -leg.  By 
the  time  that  Nicolai,  panting  and 
triumphant,  had  reached  the  spot, 
the  fox  was  lying  motionless  on  its 
side,  the  slightly  heaving  flanks 
alone  showing  that  life  was  yet 
scarcely  extinct. 

All  crowded  round  Leo,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  success,  for  the 
fox  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  seen  in  those  parts,  and  so  dark 
in  colour  that  its  resemblance  to  a 
wolf  was  indeed  striking  even  at 
very  close  quarters.  The  skin 
would  make  a  beautiful  foot-rug 
every  one  agreed ;  it  was  a  trophy 
which  any  huntsman  might  be 
proud  to  possess. 

Phemie  alone  took  no  part  in  the 
general  excitement,  and  displayed 
no  interest  in  the  fox's  death,  as, 
deeply  mortified,  with  burning  un- 
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controllable  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
was  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
fir-tree  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lively  and  excited  group,  thinking 


to  herself  that  never,  never,  never 
since  her  marriage  had  she  felt  so 
utterly  and  entirely  wretched  as 
just  now  ! 


CHAPTER   XL. — PHEMIE  S    DECISION. 


Dr  Pichler's  barometer  had  pro- 
phesied correctly,  for  by  next 
morning  the  whole  pine  valley  was 
enveloped  in  heavy  mists  that  pro- 
mised to  turn  to  rain  by-and-by. 
Under  these  altered  circumstances 
it  was  clearly  impossible  further  to 
pursue  the  expedition  that  had  been 
originally  intended  to  lead  them 
over  the  Roumanian  frontier  down 
into  the  Rothenthurm  Pass  ;  but 
now  every  one's  chief  solicitude 
was  how  to  regain  the  shelter  of 
their  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 
A  five-hours'  walk  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  nearest  village,  and  there, 
after  a  little  unavoidable  delay,  two 
carriages  were  procured  to  convey 
the  party  back  to  Hermannstadt — 
Phemie,  Riki,  the  Colonel,  and  Geza 
Szyrmay,  taking  place  in  the  larger 
and  better  vehicle ;  while  Leo  had 
preferred  to  share  the  doctor's  com- 
pany in  a  small  light  cart  calculated 
only  to  hold  two,  besides  the  driver. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night 
when  they  finally  reached  the  town, 
and  Phemie,  tired  out  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  was  glad  to  go  to 
bed  at  once,  almost  without  having 
exchanged  words  with  Leo  that  day. 
She  slept  long  and  heavily,  for  al- 
though for  a  day  or  two  we  may 
contrive  to  ward  off  the  demands  of 
Nature,  she  will  sooner  or  later 
claim  all  her  dues,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  sleep  enjoyed  in  a 
Carpathian  shelter -hut  materially 
differs,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity,  from  our  average  rest  in  a 
well-made  bed  at  home. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  it  was 
broad  daylight,  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
Leo,  dressed  in  his  military  travel- 


ling-cloak, was  standing  by  her  bed- 
side. It  was  he  who  had  roused 
her  by  repeating  her  name  once  or 
twice  before  she  succeeded  in  raising 
her  eyelids,  still  heavy  with  sleep. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked 
drowsily.  "  I  am  so  tired — can't 
you  let  me  sleep  a  little  longer  1 " 

"  You  can  go  to  sleep  again,"  said 
Leo,  quietly.  "  I  only  woke  you 
to  say  that  the  Colonel  sent  for  me 
just  now,  and  has  ordered  me  to 
start  off  for  Kronstaclt  directly  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  train,  in  order  to 
bring  back  a  transport  of  horses  for 
the  regiment." 

"Yes,"  said  Phemie,  sleepily, 
from  the  depths  of  her  pillows — 
"is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  all.  I  only  wanted 
to  say  good-bye,  for  I  shall  probably 
be  away  the  whole  week.  There  is 
other  business  to  be  transacted  as 
well,  and  I  cannot  return  before 
Saturday  at  soonest." 

11  Good-bye,"  she  repeated,  me- 
chanically ;  and  then  her  eyelids, 
which  for  a  moment  had  been  raised 
with  difficulty,  sank  down  once 
more,  and  almost  before  Leo  had 
left  the  room,  she  was  fast  asleep 
again. 

She  slept  on  for  nearly  two  hours 
longer,  and  when  she  awoke  at  last, 
much  refreshed  and  ready  for  her 
breakfast,  she  was  startled  to  find 
that  the  clock  marked  almost  twelve 
o'clock.  The  recollection  of  Leo 
standing  by  her  bedside,  ready 
dressed  for  the  journey,  was  no 
more  than  a  blurred,  confused  vision 
in  her  mind.  He  was  going  to 
Kronstadt,  he  had  said,  and  would 
not  be  back  till  the  end  of  the 
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week;  and  then  of  a  sudden  she 
remembered  the  episode  of  the 
slaughtered  fox,  and  felt  all  her 
previous  resentment  rise  up  within 
her  again  with  tenfold  violence.  On 
the  whole  she  was  relieved  that  she 
would  not  see  Leo  for  several  days, 
as  that  would  give  her  time  to  con- 
sider what  attitude  precisely  she 
ought  to  assume  towards  him.  Leo 
must  he  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
deeply  wounded  her,  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  unbend  till  he 
had  shown  contrition  for  his  oifence. 
But  Leo  had  as  yet  displayed  no  in- 
clination to  take  up  the  part  of  con- 
trite sinner.  He  had  hardly  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  her  all  day  yes- 
terday, and  this  morning,  in  taking 
leave,  as  she  now  dimly  remem- 
bered, he  had  neither  bent  down  to 
kiss  her,  nor  had  he  even  touched 
her  hand  in  token  of  fareAvell.  Yes, 
decidedly,  the  journey  to  Kroustadt 
had  been  most  providential;  it  would 
be  a  distinct  relief  to  be  alone  for  a 
few  days  just  now. 

"While  Phemie  was  dressing  she 
was  told  that  Geza  Szyruiay  had 
called  twice  already  while  she  was 
asleep,  and  had  left  word  that  he 
would  return  again  by-and-by,  as  he 
had  an  important  message  to  deliver. 

Presently  he  appeared,  and  in 
a  very  few  words  enlightened  her 
as  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  On 
reaching  home  last  night,  Geza 
had  found  awaiting  him  a  long 
letter  from  his  sister,  Countess 
Boldalagi,  with  an  enclosure  for 
Phemie  which  contained  a  rather 
startling  proposition.  Count  Bold- 
alagi  had  just  recently  purchased  a 
yacht  as  a  present  for  his  wife's 
birthday,  and  as  the  vessel  was  at 
present  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  near  Hamburg,  they  had 
decided  to  celebrate  its  inaugur- 
ation by  a  trip  to  some  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fjords,  after  which  it  was 
proposed  to  visit  the  Shetland  or 
Orkney  Islands.  To  be  sure  it 


was  rather  late  in  the  year  for  such 
an  undertaking  ;  but  Irnia,  who  was 
invariably  inclined  to  take  the 
rosiest  coloured  view  of  anything 
upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart, 
had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  cold  was  not  going  to  set  in 
till  after  the  end  of  October.  Be- 
sides, if  by  any  chance  the  weather 
were  to  play  them  false,  and  it 
proved  too  chilly  for  a  prolonged 
cruise,  there  was  always  the  res- 
source  of  running  over  to  Scotland 
and  spending  a  week  or  two  there. 
Scotland  !  How  Phemie's  heart 
leaped  np  at  the  word,  with  a  sud- 
den yearning  pain  of  which  she 
had  not  been  conscious  before. 
Until  now  the  possibility  of  re- 
visiting her  native  country  had 
appeared  so  remote  that  she  had 
rarely  allowed  herself  consciously 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  home- 
sickness, just  as  we  seldom  feel 
the  want  of  those  things  which  we 
know  to  be  out  of  our  reach.  But 
now  that  the  idea  had  actually 
been  suggested  to  her  in  so  many 
plain  words,  it  took  possession  of 
her  mind  by  storm. 

"  I  will  positively  take  no  re- 
fusal," wrote  Irma  ;  "  and  so  shall 
confidently  expect  you  to  meet  us 
on  Thursday  at  the  Buda-Pesth 
station.  There  really  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  taking  a  few  weeks' 
holiday,  since  you  have  no  other 
family  ties  to  keep  you  at  home, 
and  your  husband  can  surely  never 
be  so  churlish  as  to  wish  to  deprive 
you  of  this  innocent  pleasure.  I 
am  sure  that  the  change  will  do 
you  a  world  of  good,  and  it  is  really 
a  shame  that  you  should  be  kept 
moping  there  in  that  deadly  dull 
corner  of  the  world  all  the  year 
round." 

"  Of  course  you  will  go,"  said 
Geza,  when  Phemie  had  iinished 
reading  the  letter.  "  Irma  has 
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specially  charged  me  to  exert  all 
my  powers  of  persuasion  in  order 
to  induce  you  to  be  her  companion, 
and  I  know  that  she  counts  upon 
you  for  certain." 

"  Are  you  going  too  ]  "  asked 
Phemie. 

"  1 1  Oh  dear  no,  that  is  quite 
impossible,  as  I  have  just  written 
to  Irma  to  say.  We  poor  soldier 
fellows  dare  not  move  a  step  with- 
out asking  leave,  but  you.  ladies 
are  free  as  air,  having  no  one  to 
consult  but  your  own  sweet  wills." 

"  Well,  we  cannot  move  either 
without  consulting  our  husbands." 

"Husbands  are  not  near  as  bad 
as  Colonels,"  said  Geza,  sapiently  ; 
"  of  course  you  can  always  get  a 
husband  to  do  whatever  you  want, 
but  I  should  just  like  to  see  Colonel 
Farkas'  face  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a 
few  wreeks'  leave  of  absence  just 
now,  and  out  of  Austria  into  the 
bargain  !  There  would  be  an  end 
indeed  of  my  hopes  of  the  lieuten- 
ant's stars  in  November." 

"  It  is  so  unlucky  that  Leo  hap- 
pens just  to  be  away  at  present," 
said  Phemie,  rather  undecidedly. 
"  If  only  I  had  known  about  this 
a  few  hours  ago,  but  now  he  can- 
not be  back  till  Saturday  at  the 
soonest,  I  fear." 

"Saturday !  But  to-day  is  already 
Tuesday,  and  Irma  expects  you  to 
meet  her  at  the  Buda-Pesth  station 
on  Thursday.  You  will  have  to 
decide  to-morrow  at  latest  one  way 
or  another." 

"But  how  can  I  decide  alone?" 
exclaimed  Phemie,  in  an  agony  of 
indecision,  torn  between  conflicting 
desires  and  doubts.  "  Of  course  I 
am  just  dying  to  go,  but  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  way ;  if  only  I  knew  what 
was  best  to  do  ! " 

"If  you  write  an  express  letter 
to  Baron  Wolfsberg  at  once  he  will 
have  it  early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  can  telegraph  the  answer." 


"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  now,"  assented 
Phemie,  in  a  rather  doubtful  tone 
of  voice.  "  Only  writing  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  talking,  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  explain  things  pro- 
perly in  a  letter." 

However,  the  letter  was  written 
and  despatched  within  an  hour,  and 
then  during  the  whole  rest  of  that 
day  Phemie  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  wonder  what  Leo's  answer 
was  going  to  be.  She  felt  too  rest- 
less to  remain  sitting  quietly  at  any 
one  place,  but  wandered  aimlessly 
about  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
unable  to  settle  down  to  any  fixed 
occupation.  She  took  up  the  un- 
finished novel  which  she  had  been 
reading  last  week  before  they  had 
gone  on  this  mountain  expedition ; 
but  found  herself  utterly  incapable 
of  fixing  her  attention  on  the  printed 
words,  and  ever  and  anon  she  caught 
herself  vaguely  wondering  whether 
after  all  the  Prikolitsia's  words  had 
not  been  prophetic  when  she  had 
talked  of  a  long  journey  in  store  for 
her  ?  Such  prophecies  are  common 
enough  in  gipsy  parlance,  and  no 
person  with  a  well-regulated  mind 
would  ever  stoop  to  attach  serious 
importance  to  the  fantastic  impro- 
visations of  a  crazy  old  woman. 
Yet  which  of  us  is  gifted  with 
a  mind  so  absolutely  independent 
as  not  unconsciously  to  be  influ- 
enced by  all  sorts  of  ulterior  powers, 
whose  existence  we  barely  suspect  ? 
From  the  subject  of  the  Prikolit 
sia  and  her  prophecies,  Phemie's 
thoughts  wandered  on  to  questions 
of  toilet,  and  presently  she  was 
calculating  how  many  dresses  she 
would  require  to  take  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  an 
evening  gown  in  case  of  the  visit 
to  Scotland  coming  off?  The  black 
lace  dress  that  had  been  made  in 
Vienna  last  year  was  the  only  really 
stylish  thing  she  possessed,  and  even 
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that,  as  she  now  remembered,  would 
require  to  have  the  frillings  at  neck 
and  sleeves  renewed.  She  opened 
the  wardrobe,  and  taking  out  the 
black  lace  body  stood  staring  at  it 
for  several  moments  intently,  then 
with  a  little  laugh  at  her  own  folly 
she  pushed  it  back  almost  roughly, 
and  shut  the  press. 

What  was  the  use  of  it  all  1 
Why  tantalise  her  fancy  by  vain 
castles  in  the  air  that  would  as- 
suredly come  to  nothing,  since  it 
was  almost  certain  that  Leo's  an- 
swer to  the  question  she  had  asked 
would  be  a  negative  1  But  why, 
after  all,  should  it  necessarily  be  a 
negative  1  she  mused  on.  There 
was  nothing  positively  unreasonable 
about  the  wish  she  had  expressed 
to  accept  a  friend's  offer  of  being 
her  guest  during  a  yachting  party 
that  was  to  last  a  few  weeks,  and  it 
was  only  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
proposition  that  made  it  appear 
startling  at  first  sight.  Other  wo- 
men were  constantly  leaving  their 
homes  for  even  longer  periods  with- 
out on  that  account  being  considered 
eccentric  or  frivolous,  and  surely 
Leo  would  have  the  sense  to  see 
that  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
forego  the  chance  of  revisiting  her 
native  country,  merely  on  account 
of  some  absurd  apprehensions  on 
his  part  1  He  must  accustom  him- 
self to  the  thought  that  his  wife 
was  not  a  child  or  a  doll,  but  a 
reasonable  human  being  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself;  and  having 
once  reached  this  conclusion,  Phemie 
turned  back  to  the  wardrobe  and 
opened  it  again. 

Leo's  telegram  arrived  next 
morning  while  Phemie  was  sitting 
at  breakfast.  It  contained  only 
these  four  words,  "Do  as  you 
choose,"  an  answer  which  might 
be  taken  to  mean  anything  or 
everything,  according  to  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  reader. 
As  she  was  still  sitting,  twisting 


and  turning  the  paper  between 
her  fingers,  hesitating  and  yet  more 
doubtful  than  she  had  been  a  little 
while  ago,  there  was  a  second,  ring 
at  the  door-bell.  The  furrier,  to 
whom  the  fox's  skin  had  been  in- 
trusted in  order  to  transform  it 
into  a  foot-rug,  had  sent  over  to 
inquire  whether  the  Gniidige  Frau 
Baronin  would  be  pleased  to  have 
the  skin  mounted  with  a  scalloped 
border  of  red  or  green  cloth  ? 

Coming  just  at  that  particular 
moment,  the  question  had  a  dis- 
tinctly irritating  effect  upon 
Phemie. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the 
fox  !  "  she  exclaimed,  petulantly. 
"Ask  the  Herr  Baron  when  he 
returns ;  it  is  his  business,  not 
mine," — and  only  a  few  minutes 
later  she  called  back  the  servant, 
and  told  him  to  fetch  down  her 
large  travelling  -  trunk  from  the 
lumber-room  and  have  it  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dusted.  The  die  was 
now  cast;  and  since  Leo  had  told  her 
to  do  as  she  chose,  why  should  she 
not  take  him  at  his  word?  For 
once  she  was  going  to  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  acting  according  to  her 
own  freewill. 

And  yet,  had  Phemie  but  known 
it,  she  had  never  been  less  inde- 
pendent than  just  now,  when  she 
believed  herself  to  be  wholly  un- 
fettered in  her  choice.  Is  there 
indeed  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  absolute  freewill?  And  are 
we  not  all  governed  by  suggestion 
in  some  shape  or  other,  although 
mostly  too  dull-headed  to  recognise 
the  action  of  those  invisible  causes 
that  are  moulding  our  thoughts  and 
deeds  !  If  Phemie  had  been  able 
to  look  into  herself  and  analyse 
the  motives  that  had  influenced 
her  decision,  she  would  certainly 
have  been  surprised  to  discover 
how  greatly  both,  the  fox  and  the 
Prikolitsia  had  been  instrumental 
in  leading  to  this  result. 
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"WHAT  a  life  that  usher  and 
that  priest  would  lead  if,  instead 
of  looking  after  those  French  chaps, 
they  had  charge  of  a  dozen  of  our 
fellows  ! "  was  the  exclamation  of 
an  eager  Harrow  boy  watching 
a  procession  of  scholars  of  the 
average  age  of  sixteen  as  they 
were  being  dragged  by  their  pre- 
ceptors, in  an  educational  sight- 
seeing tour,  through  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris.  Certainly  the 
custodians  looked  like  martyrs  in 
the  performance  of  unutterably 
irksome  duty ;  and  the  mere  as- 
pect of  their  charges  suggested 
depression,  discontent,  and  un- 
wholesome lassitude.  No  doubt 
a  few  months  of  "ducker,"1 
"footer,"1  and  "  le  jeu  de  cricket- 
match,"  with  an  occasional  lick- 
ing, would  transform  these  poor 
vicious  little  mannikins  into 
happy,  healthy,  high-spirited  boys. 
Foreign  nations  themselves  are 
fully  aware  of  the  defective  moral 
training  of  their  Lycees ;  and 
while  they  denounce  in  theory 
the  tyranny  of  fagging,  the  bru- 
tality of  football,  and  the  outrage 
of  swishing,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  withhold  applause  at  the 
general  results  of  our  Public 
Schools,2  and  have  striven  their 
utmost  to  imitate  them.  They 
have  failed,  owing  to  their  in- 
ability to  recognise  the  fact  that 
self-government  by  manly  boys, 
under  the  general  direction  of 
experienced  men  of  the  world, 
develops  vigour,  honour,  and  rec- 
titude far  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  spy  and  watch-dog  system  of 
cures  and  ushers.  Of  these  ad- 


vantages most  military  men  are 
especially  cognisant ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  contribute  my  own  quotum 
of  experience  therein,  both  when 
commanding  a  battery  and  when 
lieutenant  -  colonel  of  a  district. 
When  called  on  to  deal  with 
offences  worse  than  irregularities 
among  subalterns,  I  found  that 
the  antecedents  of  the  black  lambs 
had  generally  been  private  schools 
and  private  tuition  •  while  the 
simple  harum-scarums,  whose  very 
vagaries  were  permeated  with  the 
principles  of  gentlemen,  and  who 
in  other  respects  were  amongst 
the  most  valuable  and  duty-doing 
of  my  young  officers,  usually  hailed 
from  one  of  our  best  public  schools. 
It  would  surely  be  depreciating  to 
these  latter  to  found  their  merits 
upon  a  basis  so  frail  that  we  fear 
to  touch  it  lest  the  edifice  collapse. 
I  urge  we  should  disregard  the 
weak  plea  of  "  leaving  well  alone  " 
in  favour  of  increasing  existing 
value  by  dealing  with  defects.  In 
one  conspicuous  respect  it  must  be 
conceded  that  French  educational 
seminaries  excel  ours.  The  know- 
ledge they  succeed  in  imparting  to 
their  pupils  is  respectable  in  quan- 
tity and  quality ;  ours,  as  a  rule, 
is  beneath  contempt :  and  sorely 
perplexed  are  many  parents  in  de- 
ciding between  the  evil  of  with- 
holding from  their  boys  the  great 
advantages  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
good  training  and  the  handicap  of 
their  continuing  dunces  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

Now,  reforms  of  a  far-reaching 
nature  have  almost  invariably  been 
effected  by  pressure  from  outside, 


1  Harrow  terms  for  bathing  and  football. 

a  See  especially  'Impressions  de  1'Angleterre,'  by  Taine  ;  also  '  L'Kducation 
dans  1'Angleterre.' 
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not  from  inside ;  though  it  goes 
sorely  against  the  grain  of  experi- 
enced old  stagers  to  admit  that 
unhallowed  hands  have  extirpated 
evils  or  originated  improvements 
which  the  high  priests  of  myster- 
ies have  ignored.  For  instance, 
that  the  great  Reformation  was 
mainly  due  to  the  laity ;  that  the 
Penny  Post  was  violently  opposed 
by  St  Martin's  Lane ;  that  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth,  and  Palliser 
were  not  officers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery ;  and  that  fifteen  years 
ago  our  old  system  of  Public 
School  instruction  was  modified 
into  some  degree  of  harmony  with 
altered  times  and  conditions,  by 
the  insistence  of  a  public  little 
versed  in  dead  languages  and 
chiefly  wise  in  knowing  exactly 
what  it  wants.  Unfortunately 
Le,  Bien  est  I'ennemi  du  Mieux, 
and  we  have  acquiesced  in  the 
limit  of  improvements  which  im- 
peratively demand  extension,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  boys  train- 
ing for  the  ordeal  of  an  army 
examination. 

Herein  the  requirements  are 
entirely  of  modern  growth.  In 
1867  the  duty  devolved  on  me  of 
scrutinising  the  examination  papers 
of  numerous  ensigns  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  new  regulations, 
were  subjected  to  tests  which 
nowadays  we  should  consider 
absurdly  easy,  but  which  ap- 
peared startlingly  difficult  at  the 
time  in  question,  when  educa- 
tion in  the  army  was  at  a  much 
lower  ebb.  The  spelling  of  these 
"  Ensigns  Northerton  "  proved  to 
be  phonetic,  their  handwriting- 
hieroglyphic,  and  their  general 
information  ranged  between  zero 
and  a  minus  quantity.  When  I 
pointed  out  to  the  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general the  vast  hiatus  be- 
tween the  theoretical  standard  and 
the  actual  performance,  he  re- 


plied with  a  shrug,  "Very  true, 
and  quite  deplorable ;  but  you 
had  better  leave  the  matter  alone. 
After  all,  these  young  fellows  are 
not  more  ignorant  than  the  great 
majority  of  their  kind."  Com- 
paratively recently  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  be  nominated  President  of 
a  Board  for  examining  young  of- 
ficers for  their  promotion.  During 
the  luncheon  interval  I  heard  some 
of  the  candidates  lamenting  their 
shortcomings  and  discussing  some 
of  the  questions  propounded,  and 
I  could  not  forbear  endeavouring 
to  put  a  little  heart  into  the  de- 
spondents  by  observing,  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  can  only  say  that 
when  I  began  soldiering  thirty 
years  ago,  had  any  young  officer 
possessed  a  fraction  of  your  know- 
ledge, which  you  fear  may  be  held 
inadequate,  he  would  either  have 
been  marvelled  at  as  a  wonder  of 
erudition,  or  would  have  been 
hooted  out  of  the  mess-room  as  a 
pedant  and  a  prig." 

That  former  crass  ignorance  has 
been  replaced  by  a  high  average 
of  education  calculated  to  develop 
valuable  properties  in  practical 
officers  is  only  disputed  by  those 
who  consider  improvement  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  is  equally  indis- 
putable that  this  improvement  has 
been  attended  with  a  grave  evil — 
that  of  cramming.  To  pronounce 
cramming  pernicious  is  a  truism  ; 
yet  only  those  who  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the 
present  conditions  of  competitive 
examinations  realise  that  it  is  in- 
evitable unless  important  modifi- 
cations be  introduced.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  father  is 
aware  that  to  send  his  son  straight 
from  a  public  school  to  the  fiery 
ordeal  would  be  to  court  failure. 
Interest  is  of  no  avail  whatever, 
even  when  exerted  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  of  primogeniture — 
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that  precaution  against  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  fool  in  a 
family.  The  rules  are  inexorable, 
and  the  high-minded  examiners  in- 
corruptible— indeed,  it  would  be 
out  of  their  power  to  be  other- 
wise, so  hedged  about  by  anonym- 
ity are  the  papers  handed  in.  If 
the  candidate  be  not  up  to  the 
mark,  he  may  seek  his  fortune 
— or  perhaps  his  misfortune — in 
the  City,  or  he  may  try  his  luck 
in  South  Africa,  or  he  may  be 
merged  into  the  crowd  of  con- 
temptible loafers  who  seek  for 
something  to  do,  and  won't  do  it ; 
but  whatever  his  social  status  and 
influence,  he  will  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  army.  Some 
special  training  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, and  recourse  is  usually  had 
to  the  professional  crammer.  The 
parent  can  scarcely  do  better  for 
his  son's  immediate  success — he 
can  scarcely  do  worse,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  for  his  moral 
and  mental  training.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  a  few  crammers 
who  extend  their  responsibilities 
to  both  departments,  and  who  are 
the  very  salt  of  their  avocation, 
and  to  whose  worth  I  gladly  bear 
my  humble  personal  testimony ; 
but  the  greater  number  only  exact 
from  their  pupils  the  minimum 
regularity  of  habits  and  sobriety 
of  life  essential  to  the  due  exer- 
cise of  intellectual  faculties,  and 
who  meet  remonstrances  against 
scampishness  and  vicious  associa- 
tions with  the  flippant  and  irrel- 
evant reply,  "  Oh,  religion  is  not 
in  the  bill."  To  crown  all,  cram- 
ming, pure  and  simple,  is  prohibitive 
of  assimilation  :  it  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  few  hours'  ordeal  of 
an  empirical  test,  but  the  residue 
of  knowledge,  permanently  re- 
tained, approximates  to  a  vanish- 
ing quantity. 

A   counterfoil   to   the    evil    in 


question  often  suggested  is  to 
lower  the  standard.  The  ex- 
pedient by  itself  would  be  falla- 
cious. Cramming  has  been  fos- 
tered less  by  the  severity  than  by 
the  nature  of  the  papers,  hand  in 
hand  with  the  multiplicity  of 
competitors.  Where  there  are, 
say,  a  dozen  candidates  for  one 
vacancy,  the  severity  of  prelimin- 
ary training  would  continue  un- 
altered, public  schools  would  still 
fall  short  of  requirements,  and 
crammers  would  still  be  required 
to  make  good  deficiencies.  As  for 
the  abolition  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, I  will  not  waste  the 
reader's  time  by  the  consideration 
of  a  contingency  about  as  remote 
of  fulfilment  as  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

A  more  plausible  remedy  would 
be  to  modify  the  nature  of  the 
examinations  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  existing  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools.  Indeed  I  have 
heard  an  advocate  of  the  theory 
that  exclusively  old- world  know- 
ledge is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
new  -  world  requirements,  argue, 
"  If  my  boy  can  turn  a  passage 
of  scholar-like  English  into  clas- 
sical Latin,  he  will  be  able  to  do 
anything,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied."  While  a  certain  pro- 
fessor inquired  of  a  successful  and 
adventurous  soldier  "  whether  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  had  not  ex- 
tricated him  from  many  a  diffi- 
culty 1"  and  one  authority  has 
been  heard — while  grudgingly  con- 
ceding that  French  and  German 
may  be  occasionally  useful  —  to 
declaim  against  the  study  of  other 
European  languages  as  useless, 
and  even  pernicious.  It  is  difficult 
to  refute  such  arguments  except 
by  stating  them ;  it  is  easier 
simply  to  reply  that  they  will  not 
be  for  one  moment  accepted  by  a 
public  opinion  which  is  all-power- 
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ful  over  a  public  administration. 
That  autocrat  declares  :  "  We  de- 
mand neither  the  stupid  athlete 
nor  the  sickly  scholar ;  and 
therefore,  while  we  reject  the 
latter,  '  coughing  through  aca- 
demic groves,'  we  consider  that 
the  value  of  the  bold  rider  and 
the  accurate  shot  will  be  mate- 
rially increased  if  he  can  also 
sketch  a  country  for  his  general, 
and  find  the  range  of  an  inacces- 
sible point,  and  make  known  the 
needs  of  his  men  to  the  Spanish, 
Dutch,  or  Italian  population 
where  he  may  be  serving ;  and 
even  if  he  have  such  a  smattering 
of  astronomy  as  will  enable  him 
to  guide  troops  through  an  unex- 
plored country,  after  the  example 
of  Lieutenant  Rawson  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  No ;  we  have  had  much 
trouble  in  raising  the  standard 
in  favour  of  the  efficients.  We 
decline  to  lower  it  in  favour  of 
dullards." 

With  a,  view  to  avoiding  the 
vagueness  of  generalities,  let  us 
examine  in  detail  the  position  of 
the  average  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent public- school  boy  destined 
for  the  army.  We  will  suppose 
him  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  it  matters  little  if 
his  attainments  thus  far  are  few, 
provided  he  has  been  taught  these 
few  thoroughly,  and  has  learned 
how  to  learn.  His  father,  how- 
ever— perhaps  scared  by  instances 
of  failure  which  have  come  under 
his  notice  —  is  anxious  that  his 
son's  studies  should  be  now  speci- 
ally directed  towards  his  destined 
career,  and  he  consults  the  school 
authorities  accordingly,  who  gener- 
ally throw  a  great  deal  of  cold 
water  on  the  project.  We  will, 
however,  assume  that  the  parent, 
if  silenced  by  scholastic  sophistry, 
nevertheless  insists  on  acting  on 
the  dictates  of  prudent  foresight, 
and  the  boy  is  transferred  to  what 


is  termed  the  "Modern  Side" — a 
mischievous  nomenclature,  because 
it  implies  a  promise  which  is  com- 
prehensive, while  its  performance 
is  exceedingly  contracted. 

The  change  appears  in  theory  to 
be  highly  conducive  to  the  object 
in  view.  Unfortunately  in  prac- 
tice it  is  seriously  hampered  by  a 
defect  incidental  to  human  weak- 
ness. The  school  rulers  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  their  latent 
preference  for  Latin  above  all 
other  subjects,  and  Latin  is  still 
cherished  with  undiminished  fond- 
ness and  effort,  although  the 
ostensible  staple  of  the  Modern 
Side  instruction  is  comprised  in 
French,  German,  Mathematics, 
Modern  History,  and  Geometrical 
Drawing  —  a  highly  attractive 
menu,  with  the  single  drawback 
that  by  the  time  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
seems  to  be  still  dallying  with 
the  hors  (Tceuvres  and  the  entrees, 
while  the  pieces  de  resistance 
remain  untouched.  The  masters 
urge  patience,  the  advantages  of 
a  continuation  of  public  school 
discipline,  and  the  occasional  suc- 
cesses of  their  pupils  of  nineteen 
years  old,  ignoring  the  enormous 
advantages,  in  these  days  of  en- 
forced retirement  for  age,  of  the 
two  years'  seniority  gained  by 
beginning  a  cadet  career  at  seven- 
teen. The  parent  has,  however, 
at  last  become  thoroughly  uneasy  ; 
he  removes  his  son  with  sore  re- 
luctance from  the  justly  beloved 
school  and  places  him  with  a 
crammer.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  evils  entailed  by  previous  de- 
fective teaching  are  made  fully 
manifest.  In  almost  every  case 
it  is  discovered  that  the  boy  is 
entirely  untrained  for  a  com- 
petitive contest,  that  even  in  his 
presumedly  strong  subjects  of  clas- 
sics he  acquits  himself  but  poorly 
— unless  he  be  an  embryo  Porson 
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— and  that  in  all  other  branches 
he  lacks  a  knowledge  both  of 
grounding  principles  and  more  ad- 
vanced bookwork,  without  which 
even  a  crammer,  with  all  his 
knack  of  instructing  a  pupil  how 
to  trot  out  what  he  knows  and 
how  to  conceal  what  he  does  not 
know,  must  be  powerless.  To 
hope  that  he  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  mark  upon  short  notice  would 
be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  a 
trainer  to  fit  within  two  months 
a  raw  colt  destined  for  the  Derby. 
So  for  a  year,  more  or  less,  the 
poor  lad  must  needs  be  subjected 
to  a  stress  calculated  to  strain, 
mentally  and  physically,  the  most 
robust  —  a  stress  detrimental  in 
every  respect  but  one,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  view.  Seven, 
eight,  and  even  nine  hours  a-day 
represent  his  unceasing  toil.  Time 
and  opportunity  are  barely  avail- 
able for  the  exercise  and  relaxa- 
tion indispensable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Perhaps  the  parent  tenta- 
tively remonstrates,  only  to  be 
met  with  the  unanswerable  reply, 
"  Undoubtedly  this  overwork  is 
regrettable;  but  if  remitted,  failure 
is  a  certainty."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  duty  of  the 
crammer  is  to  cram  his  pupil,  not 
to  teach  him  ;  and  however  he 
may  disregard  moral  discipline,  he 
is  wont  to  perform  his  cramming 
duties  vigorously,  unsparingly  ap- 
plying the  metaphorical  whip  and 
spur,  and  hesitating  not  to  inform 
the  father  upon  due  occasion  that 
the  boy  is  a  dunce,  or  a  sluggard, 
or  a  fool,  and  has  no  chance  of 
success.  The  instructors  of  the 
separate  subjects  vie  with  each 
other  in  ramming  into  the  pupil's 
overwrought  brain  pages  of  for- 
mulse,  hundredweights  of  unstud- 
ied facts,  and  pamphlets  of  parrot 
answers  to  catch  questions,  so 
that  the  competitor  may  be  able, 


for  instance,  to  write  down  a 
statement  proving  that  the  path 
of  a  projectile  must  be  in  a  para- 
bola, though  he  has  not  an  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  a  parabola  ;  to  give 
the  orders  and  genera  of  fossils 
which,  for  aught  he  knows,  may 
have  been  that  morning  imported 
from  Billingsgate ;  and  to  epito- 
mise the  works  of  Lessing  and 
Montesquieu,  though  he  perhaps 
surmises  the  one  to  have  been  a 
Spaniard  and  the  other  a  Greek. 
The  steam  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  up  to  the  margin  of  burst- 
ing— with  the  safety-valve  nailed 
down  • —  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
examination,  through  which  he 
scrapes,  though  it  be  but  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth.  Or  luck  has  been 
against  him  ;  his  stock  answers  and 
his  empirical  formula?  and  typical 
compositions  turned  out  to  be  not 
available  for  the  papers  set,  and 
he  is  hopelessly  debarred  from  a 
profession  which  promised  to  him 
a  useful  and  a  happy  career,  and 
for  which  he  would  have  proved  a 
valuable  recruit.  In  either  case, 
how  acutely  will  both  parent  and 
son  lament  that  fruitless  teaching 
at  the  public  school  which,  had  it 
been  judiciously  applied,  would 
have  started  him  with  a  substra- 
tum of  sound  knowledge,  needing 
only  the  brief  polish  of  a  private 
tutor  to  bring  it  to  a  point,  and 
would  thus  have  saved  him  from 
the  torment  of  cramming,  not  to 
speak  of  the  bitterness  of  unde- 
served failure. 

To  what  is  to  be  attributed  the 
inadequate  results  of  the  "  Modern 
Side,"  of  late  years  forced  upon 
Harrow,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Welling- 
ton College — which  latter  school, 
be  it  remarked,  was  founded  prim- 
arily for  the  benefit  of  orphan  sons 
of  officers  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances, but  which  has  proved 
itself  sturdy  against  extending 
a  liberal  measure  of  advantages, 
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of  efficiency.  For  example,  in 
certain  schools,  the  same  foreign 
pedagogues  have  for  years  and 
years  been  droning  away  at  the 
inflections  of  verbs  and  the  con- 
cord of  participles,  with  text  - 
books  of  their  own  compilation, 
chiefly  valuable  to  the  authors. 
It  is  a  time  -  honoured  principle 
amongst  impish  British  boys  that 
these  aged  and  stale  professors 
are  a  fair  butt  for  ridicule, 
and  lawful  spoil  for  practical  jok- 
ing. The  result  is,  little  learn- 
ing and  less  discipline.  Some- 
times the  teaching  is  reinforced 
by  the  services  of  one  of  the 
classical  masters  who  enjoys  the 
unusual  pre-eminence  among  his 
followers  of  some  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages,  and  who 
at  all  events  possesses  the  inde- 
finable characteristic  of  English 
masters — the  power  of  enforcing 
obedience  and  order.  But  in  the 
long-run  the  main  object  is  little 
furthered,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
when  it  can  be  said  that  a  boy 
has  made  useful  substantial  pro- 
gress in  French  or  German  after  a 
year's  tuition  at  a  public  school. 

History  scarcely  fares  better. 
The  teachers  seem  to  be  governed 
by  an  invincible  propensity  to 
drift  into  the  records  of  middle 
ages,  and  to  restrict  themselves 
to  such  subjects  as  the  Heptarchy, 
the  lineage  of  Maude,  and  the 
Council  of  Clermont — a  weakness 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
somewhat  condoned  by  the  nature 
of  the  examination  papers  (see 
post}.  Or  if  they  permit  digres- 
sions into  less  mouldy  periods, 
they  seldom  get  beyond  the  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  puerilities 
of  Beauty  Mary  and  Booby  Darn- 
ley,  and  the  problem  whether  the 
beauty  did,  or  did  not,  blow  up 


either  financial  or  educational,  to 
those  for  whom  the  money  was 
subscribed  by  the  army  and  the 
country  1 x  To  the  half  -  hearted 
manner  in  which  reform  has  been 
carried  out.  To  the  adoption  in 
shadow  of  a  valuable  principlewhile 
its  substance  is  neutralised  in  prac- 
tice. The  "  Modern  "  boys  them- 
selves are  indirectly,  but  invidi- 
ously, handicapped  in  status  and 
precedence  among  their  fellows ; 
the  school  authorities  fondly  cling 
to  the  old  system  in  disguise,  and 
in  fact, 
"Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded 

fast 
To    some    dear    error,   hugs    it    to    the 

last." 

Even  the  most  high-minded  can- 
not claim  to  be  exempt  from  the 
subtle  promptings  of  self-interest. 
The  classical  masters,  who  of  course 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  teaching 
staff,  are  autocratic,  skilled,  and 
erudite  in  their  special  depart- 
ments. Outside  their  particular 
province,  they  are  not  infrequent- 
ly aged  tyros  unwilling  to  learn 
and  incapable  to  teach.  Without 
doubt  these  most  respected  men 
are  conscientiously  solicitous  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  institu- 
tions ;  yet  they  would  be  almost 
more  than  human  were  they  not 
highly  averse  to  the  introduction 
of  poachers  who  would  attenuate 
the  value  of  their  own  services, 
and  would  deprive  the  old  clique 
of  many  coveted  posts.  If  we 
examine  in  detail  the  different 
subjects  nominally  comprised  in 
the  Modern  Side,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  far  greater  mea- 
sure than  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
mitted of  new  blood  and  young 
blood  is  an  imperative  condition 


1  See  also  Report  of  Royal  Commission,   1879.     The  general  features  of  Wel- 
lington College  have  not  been  essentially  changed  since  that  date. 
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The   teacher   holds  forth    on   the 
properties    of    the    frustum    of    a 
cone  or  on  the  "  ambiguous  case  " 
of     an    oblique  -  angled    triangle, 
covering  his  black-board  with  un- 
decipherable symbols,  and  working 
out  some  example  which   gives   a 
gleam    of    interest    to    the    boys 
because    the    result    is    generally 
wrong.     "  Never  mind,"  he  hastily 
mumbles,   "  that  is  only  a  matter 
of  detail ;  you  all  understand  the 
principle,  do  you  not  1 "  in  a  tone 
which  implies,    any  one  who  does 
not  is  a  fool.     The  lying  chorus 
replies,  "  Oh  yes,  sir ;  "  the  truth 
being  that  one-half  the  boys  have 
been  too  bored  to  listen  to  what 
seems  to  them  a  gabble  of  jargon, 
while  the  other  half  have  tried  and 
failed,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  one  or  two  unusually  acute  minds 
who  have   evolved  a  glimmer  of 
light  out  of  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness.      Thus   the  class  is  succes- 
sively  galloped    through    algebra, 
trigonometry,  mensuration,  statics, 
and     dynamics,     without     having 
mastered  a  single  department,  but 
picking  up  a  shibboleth  which  con- 
veys to  them  no  real  meaning,  and 
which   is   chiefly  useful  in  lulling 
unskilled,  questioning  parents  into 
a  belief  that  their  sons  are  on  the 
highroad  to  emulating  the  repute 
of    Newton   and    Laplace.     Now, 
sometimes  during  portentously  long 
holidays    boys    of    similar    calibre 
receive   private  mathematical  in- 
struction in  sections  of  five  or  six  ; 
and  the  teacher  must  be  very  in- 
efficient or  the  pupil  very  ungrate- 
ful if  the  latter  after  a  short  time 
does  not  break  out  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  delighted  surprise,  "  I  have 
learned  more  from   you,  sir,  in  a 
week  than  I  learned  in  six  months 
at  school."     Manifestly,  it  would 
be   an  absurdity  to  imply  that  a 
master    should    be    provided    for 
every  seven  mathematical  pupils. 
But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  less 


the  booby.  The  leading  circum- 
stances of  our  own  age,  of  modern 
wars  and  momentous  treaties,  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
enactments,  of  statesmen  and  of 
warriors  who  have  contributed  to 
make  or  to  mar  England,  are 
ignored  as  wanting  in  that  ingre- 
dient so  highly  prized  by  pedants 
— the  dignity  of  dulness. 

Geometrical  drawing,  when  lucid- 
ly taught,  is  a  subject  easy,  almost 
beneath  contempt.  Ask  a  public- 
school  boy  to  construct  a  scale  of 
Russian  versts,  or  a  comparative 
scale  of  French  metres.  The 
chances  are  ten  to  one  he  will 
answer,  "  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  scales."  Require 
him  to  describe  a  triangle  with 
given  sides,  or  to  copy  in  ink  an 
easy  geometrical  figure,  and  after 
some  brief  fumbling  he  will  give 
it  up.  He  has  dawdled  on  the 
black-board  only  through  these  de- 
scriptions of  useful  problems. 

Inefficiency  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  mathematical  sections. 
Overgrown  classes,  in  whatever 
subject,  are  a  radical  source  of 
weakness ;  overgrown  classes  in 
mathematics  are  prohibitive  of 
comprehension  and  progress,  with 
the  additional  evil  that  they  ori- 
ginate bewilderment  and  a  perma- 
nent distaste  for  the  study.  I 
defy  any  experienced  instructor  to 
maintain  that  he  can  bestow  tan- 
gible attention  on  individuals  when 
his  class  exceeds  seven  or  eight, 
and  attention  of  this  nature  is 
specially  requisite,  not  only  for 
candidates  for  an  examination,  but 
for  every  boy  entering  on  that 
science  of  which  the  prominent 
characteristic  is  that  the  A  B  C  is 
heart-breaking,  while  the  advanced 
and  abstruse  portions  are  compara- 
tively easy.  In  public  schools 
mathematical  classes  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  more,  are  not  un- 
common, and  what  takes  place  ? 
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frequent  lessons  to  sections  of  seven 
would  impart  more  real  knowledge 
than  more  frequent  lectures  to 
classes  of  seventeen. 

Seldom,  indeed,  can  a  master, 
reproached  with  the  slow  progress 
of  his  pupils,  resist  the  temptation 
to  reply,  "The  boys  have  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  if  they  like. 
If  they  don't  learn,  it  is  because 
they  don't  like."  To  this  I  alto- 
gether "demur"  in  a  legal  sense 
— i.e.,  I  admit  the  fact,  but  I  deny 
its  force.  Part  of  the  duty  of 
schoolmasters  is  to  compel  the 
pupils  to  "  like,"  at  least  compara- 
tively, to  learn — to  prefer  trouble 
to  smarting  under  the  consequences 
of  neglected  trouble.  When  all 
pressure  fails,  the  welfare  of  the 
majority  suggests  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  principle  indicated  in  the 
motto  on  the  sundial  of  Wool- 
wich Academy,  "Aut  disce — aut 
discede." 

Again,  weak-kneed  parents  are 
sometimes  beguiled  by  the  statis- 
tics of  successes  of  pupils  present- 
ing themselves  direct  from  public 
schools.  "Why  should  not  my 
boy  succeed  similarly  1 "  Because 
these  statistics  are  misleading,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  neither  informed 
of  the  proportion  of  failures  among 
the  candidates,  nor  of  the  number 
who  have  "tailed  off"  before 
coming  to  the  starting-post.  If, 
out  of  a  class  of  twenty,  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  promising  have 
been  specially  taken  in  hand  and 
worked  up,  while  the  remainder 
have  been  practically  ignored,  the 
results  will  show  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  failures,  and  the  logical 
deduction  is  that  the  school  is 
successful  only  when  it  chooses  to 
depart  from  its  beaten  track  of 
teaching.  The  occasions  when 
they  thus  choose  are  so  rare  that 
they  cannot  be  ordinarily  taken 
into  account. 

Nor  am  I  regarding  the  matter 


from  an  exclusively  military  point 
of  view.  Our  public  schools  were 
never  intended  as  merely  prepar- 
atory schools  for  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  and  never  could  be 
converted  to  this  sole  purpose 
without  injustice  to  the  general 
education  of  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  very 
many  parents — though  not  wishing 
to  exclude  a  reasonable  study  of 
classics — are  justly  desirous  to  in- 
clude a  measure  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  modern  lan- 
guages, now  essential  in  every  pro- 
fession followed  by  gentlemen, 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
Church. 

If  the  charges  of  shortcomings 
have  been  substantiated,  the  reme- 
dies obviously  suggest  themselves. 
But  to  guard  against  an  imputa- 
tion of  pointless  denunciation,  I 
will  simply  enumerate  the  mani- 
fest reforms. 

1st,  and  foremost.  School  au- 
thorities must  gulp  down  some- 
what of  their  predilection  for  the 
old  lines,  and  must  throw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  changes 
which  shall  diminish  failures. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  more 
fresh  blood  into  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  modern  side  is  indispensable. 

3d.  Pari  passu  with  the  fore- 
going is  the  formation  of  smaller 
classes,  involving  in  most  cases  an 
increase  of  instructors.  "  And  the 
increase  of  expense  1 "  may  be  the 
objection  urged  as  a  clincher.  I 
adjure  them  to  "let  sleeping  dogs 
lie."  The  normal  expenses  of  the 
best  public  schools  are  already 
startling ;  the  extra  charges  for 
army  candidates  are  not  incon- 
siderable ;  and  it  would  be  scarce- 
ly wise  to  challenge  scrutiny  into 
a  financial  administration  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
single  instant  were  the  institu- 
tions a  shade  less  admirable  in 
other  respects. 
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Though  we  may  find  fault  with 
a  system  of  instruction  at  its 
source,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  evils  which 
vitiate  the  subsequent  channels, 
and  amongst  these  are  the  vicious 
absurdities  which  often  distin- 
guish examination  papers,  and 
which  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  practice  of  cramming.  To  take 
a  few  specimens  thoroughly  typi- 
cal of  the  general  tenor. 

In  mathematics  the  time  as- 
signed to  the  different  branches 
is  so  short  as  entirely  to  preclude 
testing  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation in  practice.  In  obligatory 
mechanics  the  hours  allowed  for 
the  wide  range  of  statics  and 
dynamics  is  from  2.30  to  5.30, 
and  the  questions  in  one  paper  l 
comprise  theorems  of  forces,  the 
principles  of  gravity,  of  tension, 
and  of  the  pulley  ;  an  investiga- 
tion into  accelerations,  velocities 
under  gravity,  the  parabolic  path 
of  a  projectile,  and  motion  in  a 
circle,  together  with  a  number 
of  make -weight  problems  which 
by  themselves  would  constitute 
a  fairly  long  paper.  Even  the 
candidate  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  primed  with  the  re- 
quired answers  must  scribble  with 
a  speed  prohibitive  of  reflection, 
in  order  to  complete  his  paper 
within  the  hours  allowed ;  while 
his  fellow,  possibly  knowing  every 
whit  as  much,  can  only  lament  his 
ill  luck  in  questions  having  been 
put  to  which  he  could  easily  have 
replied,  had  time  admitted  his 
utilising  mathematical  reasoning 
instead  of  mechanical  memory. 

In  the  modem  languages  papers 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
that  the  skilled  linguist  will  very 
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likely  obtain  but  few  marks.  He 
may  speak  the  language  like  a 
native ;  but  a  maximum  of  200 
out  of  2000  marks  is  all  he  can 
gain  for  this.  He  may  be  able  to 
indite  an  admirable  letter,  or  to 
write  an  accurate  report,  or  to 
furnish  correct  translations  ex- 
pressed in  modern  colloquial 
phraseology ;  all  that  is  of  lit- 
tle use.  Examination  French  is 
not  "  French-French."  Pedantic 
phrases  and  technical  expressions 
are  resorted  to  as  crucial  tests,  and 
the  main  object  of  the  questions 
in  grammar  seems  to  be  to  catch 
the  victim  tripping.  A  candidate 
will  be  little  the  worse  French 
scholar  for  hesitating  over  "  quel- 
ques  gazouillements  de  linottes " l 
or  ltse  cramponnant  a  un  affut"-  or 
for  incorrectly  rendering  "  Agricola 
.  .  ,  professing  to  prefer  the  natu- 
ral genius  of  the  Britons  to  the 
studied  acquirements  of  the 
Gauls," 2  or  for  being  unable  to 
"  trace  the  gradual  formation  from 
the  Latin  of  the  words  ou'i,  lie, 
on"  ttc.2  The  linguistic  examina- 
tion comprises  questions  in  French 
or  in  German  literature  and  his- 
tory— a  brave  phrase,  vindicated 
by  the  following  examples  :  "Name 
the  sovereigns  occupying  the 
thrones  of  the  principal  European 
countries  in  the  year  1800,  and 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  political 
situation  of  England  at  this  date."  3 
A  complete  answer  would  give 
evidence  of  an  amazing  range  of 
information ;  but  since  certainly 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  could 
be  prudently  spared  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  suggest  that  "  Write 
briefly  and  concisely  your  opinion 
of  things  in  general "  would  be 
preferable,  as  susceptible  of  a 
more  condensed  reply. 


1  Admission  to  Woolwich  Academy,  November  1894. 

2  Ibid.,  November  1893. 

3  German  Paper,  admission  to  Woolwich  Academy,  June  1894. 
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In  French  literature  :  *  "  Mon- 
tesquieu .  .  .  and  three  of  his 
contemporaries  being  considered 
as  the  greatest  writers  of  their 
century,  say  what  you  know  of 
them  ;  name  some  of  their  works, 
and  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
encyclopedists."  This  poser  seems 
a  replica  of  the  traditional  ques- 
tion in  my  Woolwich  cadet  days 
of  a  master  wishing  to  elicit  the 
students'  knowledge  of  Achilles, 
Hector,  and  the  walls  of  Troy : 
"  Who,  dragged  whom,  round  what, 
when  and  where  1 " 

"Neither  invective  nor  ridicule 
are  arguments,"  may  be  the  retort, 
"  and  we  obtained  a  considerable 
number  of  correct  answers  to  the 
above."  I  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
but  why  ?  because  you  play  into 
the  crammer's  hands.  I  have 
before  me  an  admirable  little 
pamphlet,  '  Aids  to  the  Army  and 
other  Examinations,'  by  R.  Cour- 
tenay  Welch,  epitomising  in  28 
pages  the  history  and  literature  of 
France  from  987  up  to  the  present 
day,  with  a  skeleton  record  of  the 
principal  kings,  warriors,  states- 
men, and  authors.  The  work  can 
be  learned  by  heart  in  about  six 
hours,  and  furnish  answers  to 
almost  any  questions  likely  to  be 
put.  The  chief  drawback  is  that 
the  answers  are  merely  evidence 
of  spangle  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  knowledge.  I  may  add  that  a 
similar  tnultum  in  parvo  has  been 
compiled  for  German  as  well  as 
for  the  grammars  of  the  various 
languages. 

One  more  set  of  absurdities  to 
lighten  the  dryness  of  my  subject. 

In  English  history  :  "  Give  a 
sketch  of  Dun stan's  career,  and  of 
his  policy  in  Church  and  State."  2 
"What  do  you  know  of  the  cir- 


cumstances which  led  to  ...  the 
statutes  de  Donis  and  Quia 
Emptores,  and  of  their  pro- 
visions ? "  :  "  Write  a  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia."  3  "  Give 
some  account  of  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans."  4 

Geography  :  "  Describe  as  ac- 
curately as  you  can  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  Flinders  Range, 
.  .  .  Lake  Baikal,  .  .  .  Mount 
Kenia,  .  .  .  the  Republic  d'An- 
dorra."  3  N.B. — The  territories 
of  the  "  Grande  Duchesse "  de 
Gerolstein  have  been  unaccount- 
ably omitted  ! 

Recognising  the  principle  that 
no  knowledge  can  be  considered 
useless,  it  must  at  any  rate 
be  conceded  that  a  knowledge 
furnishing  answers  to  the  fore- 
going questions  cannot  take  high 
precedence  among  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  valuable  practical  officer, 
and  that  the  form  in  which  the 
questions  are  put  offer  a  direct 
premium  to  cramming. 

With  reference  to  the  class  of 
hard-working  gentlemen  who  are 
pursuing  that  avocation  in  com- 
pliance with  existing  demands,  I 
would  point  out  that  their  services 
would  still  be  invaluable,  were 
sound  instruction  substituted  for 
make-believe  knowledge. 

I  must  now  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  I  may  have  proved 
too  much,  and  may  be  met  with 
the  retort,  "  You  have  already  ad- 
mitted that  army  examinations 
only  test  the  extent  of  cram  and 
not  of  real  knowledge.  How, 
then,  can  you  justly  complain 
that  the  public  schools,  designed 
not  to  cram  but  to  educate,  are 
failures  on  their  Modern  Sides  1 " 
I  reply  that  the  Modern  Sides 
neither  educate  nor  cram ;  or,  to 


1  Admission  to  Woolwich  Academy,  November  1893. 

2  Ibid.,  June  1894.  3  ibid.,  Nov.  1894. 


4  Ibid.,  Nov.  1893. 
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be  more  precise,  that  their  teach- 
ing is  so  slender  and  superficial  as 
to  differ  from  a  weak  description 
of  cramming  only  in  being  useless 
for  examination  purposes.  We 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
"  coach "  at  the  outset  of  his 
tuition  is  generally  dismayed  at 
discovering  that  the  pupil  pos- 
sesses no  substratum  of  learning 
on  which  to  build  a  superstructure. 
There  is  no  time  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  and  the  only  expedient 
is  to  impart  a  meretricious  show 
of  knowledge  by  ramming  into  the 
candidate's  head  answers,  more  or 
less  learned  by  rote,  to  questions 
which,  to  the  victim,  are  more  or 
less  gibberish.  In  fact,  school- 
masters and  Civil  Service  examin- 
ers have,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
played  into  the  hands  of  the 
crammer.  The  first-named  have 
somewhat  modified  their  curricu- 
lum of  instruction  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion ;  ex- 
aminers, willing  to  humour  the 
well-founded  predilection  for  our 
most  notable  schools,  have  been 
wont  so  to  frame  their  questions 
as  to  enable  candidates  to  display 
an  illusory  amount  of  knowledge 
and  science — but  thanks  only  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  go-between 
crammer.  By  all  means  let  the 
nature  of  the  test  papers  be  en- 
tirely changed  ;  but  be  it  borne  in 
mind  that  unless  the  public  schools 
likewise  change  their  tactics  the 
result  will  be  not  only  that  the 


alumni  will  be  distanced  in  the 
competitive  struggle,  but  that  they 
will  fail  even  to  qualify. 

In  conclusion,  I  repudiate  the 
possible  imputation  that  I  have 
selected  any  particular  public 
school  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
adverse  criticism,  though  I  admit 
that  I  have  had  in  my  mind's  eye 
one  institution,  which  in  many 
respects  is  an  illustrious  type  of 
the  excellence  on  which  I  have 
dwelt.  Not  that  the  boys  are  sent 
there  in  order  that  "they  may 
learn  to  be  gentlemen,"  because 
they  are  gentlemen  before  joining 
— but  where  vice  is  grappled  with 
and  expelled,  and  is  not  cankered 
with  hushing-up ;  where  swearing 
and  obscenity  are  held  to  be  stupid 
and  in  bad  taste ;  where  a  robust 
independence  is  pre-eminent,  and 
fribble-priggishness  is  laughed  out 
of  countenance ;  where  in  athletic 
games  and  pursuits  a  proficiency 
has  been  attained  second  to  none ; 
and  where — more  to  the  purpose 
with  reference  to  this  paper — a 
not  unwilling  ear  has  been  turned 
to  the  modern  requirements  of 
educational  qualifications  for  lads 
destined  for  the  public  service.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  kindred  public 
schools,  there  will  be  no  further 
dallying  with  an  adequate  measure 
of  reform  in  the  instructional  de- 
partments which  will  entitle  it  to 
an  all-round  verdict,  if  not  of 
"perfect,"  of  " proxime  accessit." 
HENRY  KNOLLYS. 
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OUR    LAST    AVAR    WITH    THE    MAIISUDS. 


THE  Durand  Mission  of  Novem- 
ber 1893  proclaimed  urbi  et  orbi 
the  reconciliation  of  Viceroy  and 
Ameer  of  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Afghanistan.  It  was  a 
mission  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
which  brought  honours  and  re- 
wards to  all  its  members — includ- 
ing that  important  functionary 
their  cook.  It  saved  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  administration  from  the  al- 
legation that  his  foreign  policy  had 
been  a  failure,  and  that  his  costly 
frontier  wars  and  expeditions  had 
produced  no  results  except  the 
further  impoverishment  of  an  al- 
ready impoverished  empire. 

In  the  general  jubilation  which 
ensued  upon  the  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  settlement 
of  the  outstanding  boundary  dis- 
putes between  his  kingdom  and 
India,  it  was  too  hastily  assumed 
that  the  era  of  frontier  wars  was 
now  over.  It  was  believed  that 
Lord  Lansdowne's  successor — the 
nominee  of  the  pacific  Gladstonian 
Government,  which  abhorred  the 
bloodguiltiness  of  these  purpose- 
less expeditions — would  have  no 
occasion  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  military  machine  which  Lord 
Roberta's  enlightened  persistence 
had  raised  to  a  pitch  of  human 
perfection  unknown  in  the  annals 
of  England  or  India.  But  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
fixation  of  a  boundary  on  paper 
and  its  delimitation  in  the  field. 
The  astute  Ameer,  when  he  finally 
conceded  to  us  the  boundary  line 
which  we  had  so  long  claimed,  and 
agreed  that  a  joint  Commission 
should  forthwith  mark  it  out  by 
pillars,  knew  that  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  this  Great  Wall  of 
India  would  cost  us  millions.  He 


foresaw,  too,  that  the  process  of 
taking  effective  possession  of  the 
country  between  India's  actual  and 
newly  -  defined  political  frontier 
would  be  a  work  of  slow  assimi- 
lation, which  would  give  Lord 
Roberta's  splendid  weapon  full  oc- 
cupation for  many  years  to  come, 
and  wellnigh  exhaust  the  strug- 
gling finances  of  our  Indian  de- 
pendencies. 

The  mission  successfully  con- 
cluded, the  honours  distributed, 
the  chief  actors  dispersed,  the 
reins  of  government  were  taken 
up  by  a  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Elgin, 
supported  by  new  pillars  of  the 
State  in  his  Council,  all  men  of 
peace  who  hated  wars  and  annexa- 
tions. The  Jingoes  of  Northern 
India — and  their  name  is  legion — 
were  depressed.  No  more  Black 
Mountain  promenades,  Orakzai 
expeditions,  Samana  annexations, 
and  Manipur  disasters  and  con- 
sequential retribution.  No  more 
costly  "  little  wars,"  and  still  cost- 
lier preparations  to  resist  inva- 
sion by  Russia  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vast  fortified  positions, 
strategic  roads  and  railways,  upon 
our  N.W.  frontier  :  nothing  now 
but  to  practise  a  rigid  economy  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration, 
and  to  mark  time  in  the  works 
begun  or  nearly  completed  at 
Attock,  Rawalpindi,  and  Quetta. 
Even  the  expensive  and  time- 
honoured  system  of  biennial  or 
triennial  reliefs  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  one  which  rooted  the 
soldier  to  one  spot  for  long  years. 
And  so  the  new  era  of  retrench- 
ment and  unostentatious  internal 
progress  began,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wishes  of  the 
Gladstonian  Cabinet  would  be  ful- 
filled. True,  they  had  to  demarcate 
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India's  new  political  frontier,  and 
must  do  so  quickly,  else  the  mood 
of  the  inconstant  Ameer  might 
change,  or  his  death  give  place  to 
chaos.  Well,  the  work  would  be 
done  quietly,  being  preceded  by 
patient  negotiation  with  the  tribes, 
each  section  of  the  frontier  being 
marked  out  by  a  Civil  Com- 
missioner, escorted  by  a  small  force 
for  police  purposes  and  no  more. 
However,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
programme,  two  preliminary  con- 
ditions were  necessary,  and  both 
were  wanting.  The  co-operation 
or  acquiescence  of  the  hill  tribes 
concerned  had  to  be  secured,  and 
the  old  exasperating  practices  of 
the  forward  school  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. Naturally  the  sectional 
headmen  of  the  hill  tribes  were 
ready  to  take  our  rupees,  and  to 
promise  to  use  their  influence  with 
their  fellow-clansmen.  But — but 
that  influence  was  often  small, 
because  rude  independent  peoples 
are  only  amenable  to  the  stick, 
and  their  headmen  had  no  sticks. 
Then,  as  to  exasperating  practices, 
the  Viceroy  was  new,  and  his 
Foreign  Secretary  was  new,  and 
both  had  multitudinous  duties  to 
perform,  and  both  failed  to  see 
that  the  British  ajgis  has  no  in- 
herent power  in  wild  tracts  except 
when  it  is  visible  in  the  shape  of 
troops  ready  to  kill,  burn,  and 
destroy,  if  a  hostile  shot  is  fired. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  our 
frontier  wars,  including  the  one  now 
happily  over,  and  the  other  still  in 
progress,  arose  from  the  practice  of 
sending  "  two  men  and  a  boy  "  to 
trail  their  coats  among  savages.  In 
such  cases  the  civis  JJritannicus 
sum  was  expected  to  be  their  pro- 
tection, but  wild  mountaineers  do 
not  understand  Latin.  Had  not  a 
British  subaltern  and  ten  sepoys 
been  sent  to  Chitral,  there  would 
have  been  no  Chitral  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, and  India  would  have 


been  saved  the  loss  of  a  million 
sterling  or  more.  Had  not  Mr 
Kelly,  a  Public  Works  Overseer, 
with  a  couple  of  mounted  orderlies, 
been  sent  fooling  about  the  Gumal 
Pass,  they  would  not  have  been 
shot,  and  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
rush  of  500  Mahsud  Ghazis 
through  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioner's camp  in  the  Wana  plains 
might  not  have  occurred,  and  the 
truculent  Mahsuds  might  still  have 
boasted  that  they  had  never  been 
conquered. 

The  Mahsuds  have  always  been 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  us.  Of  all 
the  wild  highlanders  inhabiting  the 
mountains  immediately  beyond  the 
strip  of  Trans-Indus  plains  which 
is  part  and  parcel  of  British  India, 
they  are  the  rudest,  poorest,  and 
most  ignorant.  The  latter  two 
qualities  account  for  their  extreme 
fanaticism.  They  belong  to  a 
great  tribe  called  Wazirs,  which  is 
split  up  into  two  divisions — the 
Darwesh  Wazirs  to  the  north,  and 
the  Mahsud  Wazirs  to  the  south. 
Between  the  two  there  is  chronic 
feud,  for  their  highlands  are  barren 
and  their  mouths  many  ;  hence  the 
hungrier  and  hardier  Mahsuds  try 
to  swallow  up  the  weaker  Dar- 
weshes.  The  Mahsud  country  con- 
sists of  a  block  of  sterile  moun- 
tains, stony  torrent- beds,  and  still 
stonier  uplands  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  British  districts  of 
Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 
The  whole  area  of  Mahsud-land 
is  about  half  that  of  Wales.  The 
Mahsud  tribe  or  division,  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  oc- 
cupies the  southern  half  of  that 
area.  Their  central  stronghold  is 
a  mountain  mass  called  Pir  Ghal 
(meaning  hoary  chief),  with  an 
elevation  of  11,850  feet.  By  the 
1893  agreement  with  the  Ameer, 
the  whole  tract  was  acknowledged 
to  be  within  our  political  frontier, 
with  the  exception  of  a  finely 
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wooded  and  comparatively  valu- 
able district  called  Birmall,  which 
his  Highness  decided  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  his  kingdom. 

The  fighting  strength  of  the 
Mahsuds — that  is,  the  manhood  of 
the  tribe,  or  all  males  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age — is  computed  to 
be  about  10,000.  Of  that  num- 
ber, perhaps  3000  possess  anti- 
quated matchlocks  and  200  to  300 
rifles  of  sorts,  including  80  to  100 
breechloaders.  The  arms  of  the 
rest  are  only  swords  and  knives. 
Their  various  clans  acknowledge 
a  loose  obedience  to  their  sec- 
tional maliks  or  leaders.  Tribal 
organisation  there  is  none.  They 
live  in  caves  and  holes,  and  occa- 
sionally stone  huts.  In  their 
whole  country  there  are  only 
three  villages — those  of  Razmak, 
Makin,  and  Kaniguram — in  all  of 
which  are  a  few  stores  kept  by 
dependants.  Some  of  the  tribes- 
men cultivate  patches  here  and 
there  in  the  alluvial  soil  near  the 
torrent-beds,  but  collectively  the 
Mahsuds  are  shepherds  and  petty 
traders,  exchanging  fir  -  poles, 
dwarf  -  palm  matting,  skins,  ghi 
(clarified  butter),  and  sheep  and 
goats,  for  grain  and  piece-goods 
obtained  in  British  territory. 
Major  Macaulay,  who  was  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  in  the  seventies,  bribed 
some  of  the  more  civilised  Mah- 
suds into  growing  potatoes,  and 
for  several  years  Mahsud  early 
potatoes  were  much  appreciated 
in  the  frontier  messes.  In  the 
winter  their  young  men  crowd 
down  into  the  plains  in  search  of 
work.  They  make  good  navvies, 
and  will  be  useful  when  the  rail- 
way is  extended  Trans -Indus  to 
Bannu  or  Tank.  They  are  a  lean, 
wiry,  keen-visaged  people,  with 
a  peculiarly  wolfish,  hunted  ex- 
pression, due  probably  to  poor 
feeding  and  the  sharpness  of  the 


struggle  for  existence,  from  which 
no  section  of  the  tribe  is  exempt. 
The  Mahsud  is  a  veritable  Ish- 
maelite — his  hand  is  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  him.  Though  collectively 
tli i eves  and  robbers  by  hereditary 
calling,  with  the  Gumal  Pass  just 
south  of  them  as  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  throughout  the  winter, 
they  have  some  virtues  which 
civilised  man  frequently  wants. 
They  are  individually  brave  and 
fearless  of  death,  and  they  are 
very  particular  about  the  honour 
of  their  women.  A  faithless  wife 
has  her  nose  cut  off,  and  sometimes 
her  lips  slit  as  well ;  the  adulterer, 
if  he  can  be  caught,  is  either  killed 
or  has  a  foot  or  leg  lopped  off. 
Our  officers,  by  the  way,  in  the  late 
expedition  were  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  maimed  men  they  saw  in 
Mahsud -land.  On  inquiry  they 
found  that  the  legless  ones  were 
only  local  Don  Juans,  who  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  for  loving 
"  not  wisely  but  too  well."  Public 
opinion  approves  of  mutilation  as 
a  deterrent,  but  sometimes  permits 
an  affair,  if  the  lady  concerned  was 
not  yet  married,  to  be  arranged, 
the  injured  father,  brother,  or 
fiance  accepting  so  many  sheep 
or  goats  as  full  satisfaction  to 
his  wounded  honour.  I  well  re- 
member, about  twenty -five  years 
ago,  when  interested  in  hill  cus- 
toms, receiving  at  the  same  time 
in  my  bungalow  at  Bannu  five 
women,  all  of  whom  had  recently 
lost  their  noses,  and  two  of  whom 
had  also  had  their  lips  slashed. 
They  had  come  in  to  have  their 
mutilations  repaired.  Nose-making 
is  quite  an  art  in  Bannu.  The 
operator  cuts  loose  an  oblong  piece 
of  skin  from  the  forehead  and  twists 
it  round  over  what  remains  of  the 
bone  of  the  nose,  keeping  the  nos- 
tril passages  open  with  quills ;  or 
he  takes  the  skin  for  the  new  nose 
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from  each  cheek,  the  two  pieces  of 
skin  overlapping  or  meeting  about 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Eventually 
a  fairly  good  snub-nose  is  formed, 
and  nothing  but  a  cicatrix  is  visible 
on  forehead  or  cheeks. 

However,  this  is  not  a  paper  on 
Waziri  surgery  or  social  customs, 
but  on  our  last  war  with  the 
Mahsud  Wazirs.  Our  relations 
with  them  have  been  from  the 
first  until  December  last  like  those 
of  a  timid  shikari  with  a  tiger 
whom  he  has  wounded  but  funks, 
and  yet  wishes  to  kill  or  capture. 
Up  to  1860  they  harried,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  us,  the  camel 
caravans  of  the  Powindahs  during 
their  annual  migrations  to  and 
from  India  through  the  Gumal 
Pass.  In  that  year  these  Mah- 
suds—  bold  from  long  impunity, 
and  impelled  to  looting  from  hun- 
ger— attempted  to  sack  our  fron- 
tier town  of  Tank.  The  raiders 
were  easily  repulsed.  A  punitive 
force  entered  their  hills  to  chastise 
them  ;  but  our  standing  camp  was 
surprised  at  Palosin,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  occurred  the  other 
day  in  the  Wana  plain,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  After  that  our 
troops  marched  in  compact  masses 
through  the  Mahsud  hills  and 
glens,  did  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  damage,  and  finally  withdrew. 
We  retired,  satisfied  with  the 
moral  victory  of  having  "  lifted 
their  purdah"  as  the  phrase  goes 
— i.e.,  quartered  their  country  with 
our  columns.  But  the  real  victory 
lay  with  the  highlanders.  They 
had  killed  and  wounded  about  400 
of  our  men,  and  had  refused  to 
submit.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  we  contented  ourselves  with 
what  is  called  "  blockading  "  them, 
by  which  is  meant  that  we  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  any  Mahsuds 
we  could  catch  in  British  territory. 
The  only  difference  which  the 
blockade  made  to  them  was,  that 


they  bartered  their  products  with 
us  through  friendlies  instead  of 
directly.  All  this  time  our  bill 
against  them  was  mounting  up, 
until  at  last  in  1881  we  launched 
another  expedition  against  them ; 
but  again  we  failed  to  give  them 
punishment,  and  as  they  complied 
with  our  very  easy  terms,  our 
troops  retired  into  British  terri- 
tory, after  an  almost  bloodless 
campaign. 

The  following  years  witnessed 
a  new  departure  upon  our  N.W. 
frontier.  The  old  "  close  border  " 
system  was  superseded  by  a  vigor- 
ous forward  policy  all  up  and 
down  the  600  miles  of  frontier. 
The  Gumal  Pass  was  opened : 
outposts  were  established  in  it ; 
the  Mahsud  headmen  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  renounce 
looting  the  Powindah  caravans  as 
they  straggled  down  the  pass,  and 
to  accept  compensation  in  money 
instead.  In  addition,  Mahsud 
levies  were  enlisted  to  garrison 
some  of  the  posts  and  act  as 
escorts  or  guides  to  traders. 
Superficially  the  new  arrangement 
worked  well  at  first  —  at  least 
official  reports  said  so.  The  ex- 
periment of  setting  thieves  to 
catch  thieves,  wolves  to  guard 
lambs,  was  pronounced  a  success. 
The  dreaded  pass  was  now  as  safe 
as  Bond  Street.  In  July  1893  an 
overseer  named  Kelly  was  sent  up 
it,  slenderly  escorted,  and  was  of 
course  shot.  Other  outrages  fol- 
lowed. We  demanded  satisfac- 
tion, and  after  long  negotiations 
the  Mahsuds  surrendered  the  men 
accused  of  Mr  Kelly's  murder,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should 
have  a  fair  trial  by  jirga  (jury), 
a  la  mode  Mahsud.  To  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  their 
friends,  three  of  the  accused  were 
condemned  to  seven  years'  im- 
prisonment each.  The  blood  of  the 
clans  was  up  at  such  a  travesty  of 
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justice.  What !  for  shooting  a 
Sahib  and  his  two  orderlies  three 
free  mountaineers  were  to  be  shut 
up  for  long  years  in  a  furnace-like 
gaol  in  the  plains,  and  were  possibly 
to  be  subjected  to  the  indignities 
of  leg-irons  and  grinding  corn — 
the  task-work  of  common  women  ! 
Such  a  sentence  was  intolerable — 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  &  jirga. 
A  fine  was  the  right  sentence  : 
that  they  could  have  paid  in 
women  and  goats,  but  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  was  a  dis- 
grace to  free  men. 

The  malcontents  bided  their 
time,  and  their  time  soon  came, 
for  the  Government  decided  to 
delimit  the  Waziri  boundary  in 
conjunction  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
It  was  to  be  a  peaceful  delimita- 
tion, for  Government  abhorred  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  by  force  a 
measure  which  was  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned  —  Wazirs,  Afghans, 
and  ourselves.  After  some  nego- 
tiations with  the  Mahsud  chiefs, 
the  Government  was  assured  by 
Mr  Bruce,  its  Boundary  Commis- 
sioner, that  no  organised  opposi- 
tion would  be  offered  by  the  Mah- 
suds to  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
provided  that  a  sufficient  military 
escort  was  furnished  for  his  safety. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly 
made.  A  brigade  of  native  troops 
2500  strong  was  detailed  for  escort 
purposes,  and  concentrated  in  a 
corner  of  the  Wana  plain  on 
October  24  last,  whilst  a  reserve 
of  equal  strength  was  held  in 
readiness  at  Derah  Ismail  Khan, 
a  British  cantonment  on  the  Indus 
about  100  heavy  miles  to  the  east 
of  Wana. 

This  Wana  is  as  large  as  Had- 
dington.  Rightfully  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Darwesh  Wazirs, 
but  their  hungry  cousins  the 
Mahsud  Wazirs  coveted  its  scanty 
grass  and  brushwood  for  their  own 


goats,  and  so  it  had  become  a  sort 
of  No-man's  Land,  and  had  long 
been  on  occasion  a  battle-field  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.  It  is  as 
profitless  and  forbidding  a  bit  of 
country  as  any  part  of  that  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  Baluchistan. 
Wherein,  then,  lay  its  attraction  ? 
Had  it  inhabitants,  villages,  vege- 
tation? It  had  none  of  these 
things,  and  yet  three  years  ago  we 
nearly  went  to  war  with  the 
Ameer  for  sending  levies  down  to 
occupy  it,  and  the  Mahsud  and 
Darwesh  Wazirs  have  fought  for 
the  last  fifty  years  for  its  posses- 
sion. It  lay  between  the  Mahsud 
highlands  and  the  Gumal  Pass, 
hence  marauding  gangs  had  to  tra- 
verse it  to  reach  the  pass.  It  was 
thus  chiefly  valuable  as  a  route, 
and  in  a  secondary  sense  as  a 
grazing-ground.  It  has,  however, 
potentialities,  for  a  stream  called 
Toi  runs  through  it,  and  where 
there  is  water  in  that  thirsty  land 
crops  can  be  grown. 

The  work  of  delimitation  was  to 
begin  at  a  place  called  Domandi, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Gumal 
and  Kundar  streams.  But  instead 
of  marching  direct  there,  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  "  escort "  went 
north,  and  established  themselves 
in  a  standing  camp  in  a  corner  of 
the  Wana  plain,  forty  miles  away 
from  Domandi.  The  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  Wana  not  being 
de  jure  Mahsud  territory,  but  close 
to  it,  that  law-abiding  tribe  would 
not  attack  us  outside  their  own 
limits,  whilst  our  camp  would  be 
conveniently  near  their  homes  to 
permit  of  jirgas  or  large  deputa- 
tions visiting  Mr  Bruce — in  fact, 
instead  of  ordering  the  Mahsuds 
to  come  in  to  us  or  take  the  con- 
sequences, we  obligingly  treated 
them  as  Mohamed  did  the  moun- 
tain, and  went  to  them.  An  ami- 
cable arrangement  having  been 
concluded,  Mr  Bruce  was  to  start 
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for  Dornandi  with  an  escort  of  a 
few  hundred  sepoys  and  carry  out 
his  demarcation  work,  whilst  the 
main  body  of  the  "  escort  "  would 
remain  intrenched  where  they 
were,  or  would  move  along  on 
inner  lines  as  the  Commissioner 
worked  northwards — thus  forming 
a  sort  of  shield  and  strong  defence 
for  him  against  possible  attack 
from  Mahsud-land. 

It  was  a  pretty  idea,  but  it  was 
not  business.  A  standing  camp 
pitched  amidst  ravines  and  close 
to  the  mouths  of  the  passes  lead- 
ing into  the  Mahsud  highlands  was 
certain  to  invite  attack,  and  was 
the  surest  possible,  though  unin- 
tentional, device  for  forcing  the 
hand  of  Government  and  bringing 
on  an  expedition.  To  suppose  that 
a  hungry  crowd  of  hereditary  rob- 
bers would  swarm  day  after  day 
about  an  extended  and  badly 
placed  camp  and  not  make  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  the  good 
things  with  which  that  camp  was 
full,  was  to  credit  the  Mahsuds 
with  powers  of  self-denial  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  civil- 
ised Westerns.  In  that  camp 
were  hundreds  of  baggage-camels, 
rows  upon  rows  of  horses  and 
mules,  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of 
breech-loaders,  and,  it  was  believed, 
many  chests  full  of  rupees,  all  loot 
worth  risking  life  for  in  the  eyes 
of  Mahsuds.  However,  Mr  Bruce 
had  faith  in  the  assurances  of  his 
motley  groups  of  visitors,  and 
believed  their  headmen,  who  said 
that  their  people  were  led  by  them  ; 
and  had  not  these  leaders  promised 
to  let  the  delimitation  be  peacefully 
effected  ? 

So  confident  was  he  that  there 
would  be  no  serious  combination 
against  us,  that,  to  be  more  easily 
accessible  to  his  visitors,  he  had 
his  own  tents  pitched  well  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  camp.  General 
Turner,  who  commanded  the  '•  es- 
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cort,"  had  less  faith  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  wily  Mahsuds, 
and  took  precautions  against  a 
surprise. 

From  the  24th  to  the  end  of 
October  there  were  few  signs  that 
mischief  was  brewing  —  some 
prowlers  did  a  little  sniping  at 
night  into  the  camp,  that  was  all. 
The  General  was  assured,  even  up 
to  the  end  of  October,  that  no 
attack  in  force  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  was  then  advised 
that  a  holy  impostor  called 
Moolah  Powindah  had  collected 
some  hundreds  of  malcontents  in 
the  Khysara  glen,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  camp,  but  that  the 
Moolah  and  his  followers  were 
discountenanced  by  the  tribe 
generally  ;  and  even  if  their  num- 
bers increased  to  1000,  what  could 
they  do  against  2500  soldiers'? 

General  Turner  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  had  long  experience 
of  the  frontier  tribes,  and  knew 
how  silently  and  rapidly  their 
"  fiery  cross "  system  could  be 
worked.  There  might  be  as  yet 
only  a  few  hundred  malcontents 
in  a  valley  a  few  miles  from  his 
camp,  but  these  numbers  might 
grow  in  a  night  from  500  to  5000 
and  yet  the  political  officers  know 
nothing  about  it.  By  the  1st 
of  November  even  Mr  Bruce  had 
grown  less  confident :  the  holy 
Moolah's  following  was  undoubt- 
edly growing,  might  now  number 
1000,  or  at  the  outside  1200;  he 
meant  mischief,  and  he  had  with 
him  hundreds  of  sympathisers 
with  Overseer  Kelly's  murderers, 
all  thirsting  for  revenge  ;  yet  still, 
what  could  they  do,  only  1200 
of  them  at  most  1  So  Mr  Bruce 
did  not  change  the  position  of  his 
camp,  and  slept  amidst  his  Mah- 
suds, outwardly  trustful,  but  in- 
wardly nervous  that,  after  all, 
serious  mischief  was  impending. 
General  Turner  was  now  sure  of 
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it.  He  doubled  his  outlying  and 
inlying  pickets,  strengthened  the 
weak  places  of  his  camp  with 
breastworks,  arranged  ra]  lying- 
centres,  and  assigned  his  post  to 
every  man  in  camp  should  an 
attack  be  attempted.  In  particular 
he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be 
under  arms  at  4  A.M.  in  their 
tents. 

The  night  of  November  1st 
passed  quietly,  though  it  was 
noticed  that  jackal  cries  outside 
the  pickets  were  more  numerous 
towards  dawn  than  usual. 

When  day  broke  and  nothing 
had  happened,  and  the  November 
sun  had  warmed  man  and  beast 
into  activity  once  more,  young 
soldiers  felt  that  they  had  a 
grievance.  There  had  been  no 
row  after  all,  and  they  had  missed 
their  morning  sleep,  sat  wakeful, 
revolver  ready  to  hand,  and,  after 
all,  nothing — not  even  a  rifle  thief 
in  the  camp ;  not  a  shot  fired : 
they  supposed  it  would  be  the 
old  cry  of  "  wolf,  wolf,"  and  that 
it  would  go  on  for  the  next  month 
or  two.  The  Mahsuds  were  no 
fools :  they  knew  that  we  were 
ready  for  them,  and  who  but 
madmen  would  attempt  to  rush  an 
intrenched  and  expectant  camp  1 
Why,  with  an  outer  and  inner 
ring  of  pickets,  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach would  be  detected  amidst 
those  loose  stones  half  a  mile  off, 
and  every  man  would  be  at  his 
post  long  before  they  had  rushed 
the  pickets. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  opinion, 
but  the  old  soldiers  shook  their 
heads :  there  had  been  too  many 
jackals  about  last  night,  and  they 
knew  what  that  meant.  It  meant 
Mahsud  scouts  answering  and  en- 
couraging each  other;  it  was  a 
repetition  of  the  tactics  so  suc- 
cessfully followed  in  1860,  when 
General  Lumsden's  camp  was  sur- 
prised. Some  grass  sandals  and  a 


knife  had  been  picked  up  in  front 
of  one  of  the  pickets  of  the  3d 
Sikhs.  That  side  of  the  camp  had 
evidently  been  approached ;  but 
the  cautious  Sikhs  were  intrenched 
behind  good  stone  breastworks,  so 
the  enemy  had  retired.  They 
would  try  another  and  less  pro- 
tected side  that  night  or  next. 
They  were  bound  to  do  something. 
Their  food-supplies  would  not  last 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  and 
after  coming  fifty  miles  or  more 
they  would  not  return  empty : 
why,  if  they  did,  all  the  tribes  on 
the  frontier,  from  the  Kurram 
river  to  Solomon's  Throne,  would 
laugh  at  them  as  cowards. 

So  said  the  old  soldiers  who 
knew,  but  the  young  ones  were 
not  TO  sanguine.  They  did  not 
believe  in  night  -  surprises,  when 
troops  were  forewarned  and  ready 
to  meet  the  attack.  By  nightfall 
the  discussion  had  got  no  "for- 
rarcler,"  so  young  and  old  lay 
down  with  orders  to  be  armed  and 
accoutred  at  4  A.M.,  but  in  their 
tents.  No  patrols  were  to  go 
round  the  pickets,  as  the  men 
stumbling  in  the  dark  over  the 
stones  would  warn  an  approaching 
enemy  of  their  own  whereabouts 
as  well  as  of  the  position  of  the 
pickets. 

Down  in  the  shadeless  gloom  of 
the  wind-swept  Khysara  glen,  but 
a  few  rough  miles  from  where  our 
soldiers  watched  or  slept,  a  very 
different  scene  was  being  enacted. 
There  sat  and  stood  amongst  the 
rocks  and  boulders  of  that  wild 
gorge  a  great  conclave  of  gaunt 
excited  men.  A  Mahsud  parlia- 
ment was  in  session — a  parliament 
of  desperate  vengeful  men,  some 
inflamed  by  the  prospect  of  plun- 
der, others,  but  the  smaller  num- 
ber, by  a  fanatical  thirst  for  infidel 
blood.  That  big  heavily  -  built 
fellow  in  the  centre  of  the  rings  of 
the  sitters,  standing  nearest  the 
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bonfire,  is  both  leader  and  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  is  Moolah 
Powindah,  whose  amulets  can  turn 
aside  bullets,  whose  touch  can  cure 
disease,  whose  intercession  with 
Allah  will  to-night  bring  victory 
and  loot  to  his  hearers.  Round 
him  are  circle  upon  circle  of  silent 
listeners,  who  nod  their  heads  or 
shake  their  heads,  or  mutter  deep- 
toned  responses  of  approval,  as  he 
tells  them  what  Allah  will  do  for 
them  that  night. 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  stretching  out 
his  long  arms,  "before  cock-crow 
that  sleeping  camp  will  be  in  our 
hands,  and  those  three  innocent 
martyrs  to  the  faith,  who  slew 
that  foolhardy  Feringhee,  will  be 
avenged.  Your  maliks  betrayed 
you  in  surrendering  them,  and  be- 
trayed you  a  second  time  in  assent- 
ing to  their  imprisonment  in  the 
accursed  Feringhees'  jail.  We  are 
over  2000  here,  and  more  are 
coming  every  hour,  and  they," 
pointing  towards  our  camp,  "  are 
3000,  but  they  are  clogged  with 
tents  and  stores,  and  animals  by 
the  thousand.  They  are  dogs  and 
sons  of  dogs,  those  Feringhee 
Kafirs.  They  love  eating  and 
drinking  and  sleeping.  They  can- 
not fight  in  the  dark.  We  have 
examined  every  part  of  their  camp. 
We  know  where  the  horses  and 
mules  are,  and  where  the  treasure 
boxes  are  lying.  Our  scouts  found 
the  Sikhs  too  alert  and  protected 
by  stone  ramparts  last  night  ;  but 


those  black  pigmies  with  the  pig 
faces  and  black  caps,  Kafirs  like  the 
Sahibs,  they  are  not  protected,  and 
the  ravines  run  right  up  to  their 
tents.  They  must  be  first  sur- 
prised." 

"  But  they  fight  like  Rustums. 
We  fear  them *  more  than  the 
white  Kafirs,"  shouted  some  faint- 
hearted one. 

"  What !  you  fear  them,  do  you  1 
They  fight  like  Rustums,  do  they  1" 
shouted  the  Moolah.  "  Fools,  they 
cannot  fight  in  their  tents,  and  we 
shall  be  upon  them  before  they  get 
out." 

"  Wah  !  wah  !  and  the  priest 
will  lead  us,"  jeered  some  irrever- 
ent young  blood  from  out  of  the 
darkness  beyond  the  rings  of 
sitters. 

The  Moolah  turned  angrily  in 
the  direction  whence  had  come  the 
interruption  and  roared  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  What  matters  death 
to  a  Believer  when  Paradise  is  his 
reward  ?  Yes,  I  will  lead  you,  and 
pray  for  you  too." 

"And  the  Moolah  will  kneel 
down  to  pray  when  the  first  shot  is 
fired  !  Bravo,  Moolah  !  And  you 
will  claim  your  tenth  share  of  the 
loot,  no  doubt,"  called  out  some 
sceptic  ironically. 

A  wrangle  ensued,  for  all  these 
were  not  from  Makin,  the  Moolah's 
part  of  the  country,  and  his  pre- 
sumption was  intolerable  to  the 
young  bloods,  who  still  believed  in 
their  maliks,  and  who  were  only 


1  The  battalion  was  the  1-lst  Gurkhas.  The  hill  tribes  of  our  N.W.  frontier 
fear  Gurkhas  even  more  than  Sikh  or  British  soldiers.  The  Gurkha  is  himself  a 
Highlander,  a  born  sportsman  and  a  good  climber.  His  powers  of  stalking  and 
taking  advantage  of  cover  are  remarkable.  In  the  1-lst  battalion,  and  I  believe 
in  most  of  the  other  Gurkha  battalions  as  well,  about  fifty  men  per  battalion  are 
specially  trained  as  scouts.  The  best  shikdris  are  selected,  practised  in  point-to- 
point  running  over  rough  ground,  and  occasionally  told  off  with  blank  ammuni- 
tion to  stalk  each  other  on  the  hillside.  Each  man  fires  whenever  he  sees  his 
enemy,  and  he  is  held  to  be  the  victor  who  first  shouts  out  the  name  of  his 
opponent  correctly  to  the  officer  superintending  the  training.  In  a  hill  campaign 
such  practised  scouts  are  specially  useful.  They  enjoy  the  excitement  of  stalking 
and  shooting  the  snipers  who  prowl  round  our  camps  on  the  look-out  for  a  shot. 
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going  into  the  fight  from  the  pros- 
pect of  plunder  and  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing. 

There  was  no  more  haranguing 
after  that.  The  sitting  was  dis- 
solved hurriedly  ;  the  stern  busi- 
ness of  preparation  for  battle  was 
taken  in  hand  by  some  old  warriors 
who  had  been  young  in  1860  when 
General  Lumsden's  camp  was  sur- 
prised. The  forces  were  split  up 
into  two  bodies, — the  fanatics  or 
Ghazis  under  Moolah  Powindah, 
some  800  in  number  ;  and  the  rest, 
chiefly  Nanakhels  and  Abdul  Rah- 
man Khels,  under  their  sectional 
leaders.  The  latter,  all  told,  were 
the  larger  number.  They  were 
intent  on  murder  and  loot,  and 
preferred  whole  skins  to  martyr- 
dom and  its  rewards. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  rush  of 
the  fanatics  should  be  made  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dawn, 
so  that  martyrs  might  have  day- 
light for  their  journey  to  Paradise. 
The  others,  who  preferred  whole 
skins  to  Paradise,  were  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  camp  as  soon  as 
the  Moolah's  rush  upon  the 
Gurkhas  had  created  confusion. 
There  was  a  sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  tents  of  the 
kindly  and  trusting  Commissioner, 
whom  many  of  them  knew  by  sight 
or  repute,  should  not  be  rushed. 
Besides,  neither  breechloaders  nor 
treasure  were  to  be  got  there,  and 
many  had  friends  in  Mr  Bruce's 
camp,  some  of  whom  would  prob- 
ably join  the  plunderers  and 
possibly  show  where  the  commis- 
sariat treasure  was. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  Moolah 
and  his  followers  set  out — a  com- 
pact body  of  silent,  determined 
men.  Some  had  matchlocks,  but 
most  had  only  swords  or  knives, 
or  both.  The  others  followed, 
marching  in  looser  order,  each 
band  under  their  chosen  leader. 
They  had  matchlocks,  swords,  dag- 


gers, and  forty  to  fifty  had  drums. 
Though  the  night  was  still  and 
the  young  moon  had  set,  the  march 
was  almost  without  sound,  for 
Mahsuds  on  the  war-path  can  be 
nimble  as  goats  and  noiseless  as 
cats.  Occasionally  a  stone  was 
displaced,  or  one  of  the  long 
matchlocks,  which  were  slung  at 
pleasure  across  the  men's  backs  or 
carried  in  the  hands,  knocked 
against  a  rock.  A  whispered  hush 
from  some  greybeard  would  make 
the  unwary  one  more  cautious. 
The  force  pushed  on  for  four  or 
five  hours  at  a  speed  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  was 
halted  when  the  Commissioner's 
camp  was  perceived  by  the  lead- 
ing scouts.  Orders  were  now 
quietly  passed  from  band  to  band  ; 
the  stars  scanned  to  make  sure 
of  the  time ;  and  the  prey  clearly 
marked  down  by  sounds  now  aud- 
ible from  the  camp,  for  sound 
travelled  far  in  the  still  frosty 
night.  The  dying  glow  from  the 
embers  of  some  camp-fires  was 
also  visible ;  otherwise  the  camp 
was  in  complete  darkness,  and, 
but  for  the  whinny  of  a  mule  or 
the  noise  of  iron-shod  hoofs  strik- 
ing against  the  stones,  there  was 
perfect  silence  in  it. 

The  Mahsuds,  though  once  again 
in  motion,  were  still  more  noise- 
less. Most  of  them  wore  grass 
sandals  ;  but  the  feet  of  some  were 
naked,  their  soles  being  hard  and 
horny — hoof-like,  in  fact.  Moolah 
Powindah  and  his  men  were  now 
picking  their  way,  silent  as  ghosts, 
amongst  the  loose  boulders  of  the 
two  ravines  which  led  up  to  and 
past  the  left  flank  of  the  Ghurkas' 
camp,  and  thence  along  the  left 
rear  of  General  Turner's  position. 
When  within  200  yards  of  a  small 
outlying  picket,  the  Moolah  paused 
in  his  advance  and  massed  his  men. 
A  Gurkha  sentry  coughing  had 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  ravine 
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was  here  being  watched.  After  a 
short  halt  the  Ghazi  host  was  put 
in  motion  again.  The  boldest  led. 
Whilst  they  stole  up  the  ravine, 
intending  to  pass  the  picket  un- 
observed, the  mass  of  the  attack- 
ins:  bands  had  moved  off  to  the 

o 

right,  and  were  spreading  them- 
selves out  so  as  to  face  the  front  of 
the  camp  and  partially  overlap  it. 

Suddenly  three  rifle-shots  were 
heard,  instantly  followed  by  a  ter- 
rific din, — the  yelling  and  shout- 
ing of  600  Ghazis,  as  they  swept 
through  the  outlying  pickets  of 
the  Gurkhas  ;  the  wilder  shrieking 
and  howling  of  the  1500  or  2000 
fainthearts  who  faced  the  camp; 
the  fusilade  of  hundreds  of  match- 
locks and  the  tom-toming  of  two 
score  drums.  Every  sleeper  was 
awake  and*  up  in  an  instant,  grop- 
ing for  his  arms,  and  making  his 
way  towards  his  alarm  -  post  or 
rally  ing-point.  But  though  these 
three  shots  had  given  the  main 
camp  two  precious  minutes  of 
notice,  the  swarm  of  fanatics  had 
already  rushed  through  or  passed 
by  the  outlying  Gurkha  pickets, 
and  were  racing  over  the  600  yards 
between  them  and  the  Gurkha 
camp,  before  men  or  ofticers  could 
get  out  of  their  tents.  The  dark- 
ness was  intense  ;  friend  or  foe 
was  indistinguishable  at  two  yards 
off;  each  officer  and  sepoy  fought 
his  way  towards  his  appointed 
place  as  best  he  could.  Our  men 
kept  silence,  forming  groups  as 


they  concentrated  ;  whilst  the  ene- 
my, like  devils  let  loose,  were 
yelling  and  hacking  at  everything 
they  encountered.  Numbers  of 
sturdy  Gurkhas  and  several  of  our 
officers  were  cut  down  as  they 
were  getting  out  of  their  tents. 
All  order  or  cohesion  amongst  the 
fanatics,  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  Gurkha  camp,  was  at  an  end. 
They  swept  along  like  wild  beasts, 
singly  and  in  bands  of  ten  or 
twenty  ;  they  came  dancing  down 
the  main  street  of  the  camp,  brand- 
ishing their  swords  and  knives,  and 
cutting  at  whatever  they  met.1 
Some  swerved  off  amongst  the 
transport  cattle,  and  hamstrung 
many,  and  cut  down  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  terrified  unarmed  fol- 
lowers ;  others  cut  loose  the  cav- 
alry horses,  a  score  of  which  stam- 
peded through  the  camp,  increasing 
the  general  din.  All  this  time  the 
encircling  ring  outside  the  camp 
was  advancing  nearer,  firing,  tom- 
toming,  and  yelling,  yet  afraid  to 
rush.  By  degrees  the  reserve  of 
the  Gurkhas,  under  Major  Robin- 
son, got  together,  and  forming  a 
rallying -group  in  the  centre  of 
their  camp,  stood  back  to  back 
and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  When  the  pressure  had 
relaxed  a  little,  the  Gurkhas  formed 
up  in  an  extended  line,  and  work- 
ing systematically  with  thebayonet, 
cleared  their  camp.  Two  other 
but  less  determined  attacks  were 
made  from  different  directions,  but 
neither  was  pushed  home. 


1  Five  of  their  swordsmen  encountered  Lieutenant  Macaulay,  R.  E. ,  as  he  was 
making  his  way  towards  his  post.  He  was  afterwards  found  lying  dead  beside 
two  of  his  opponents,  both  of  whom  he  had  shot  with  his  revolver.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  Scotchman,  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  always  keen  for 
rough  service,  and,  when  last  seen  by  me,  quietly  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of 
a  long  spell  of  survey  work  beyond  the  border.  He  received  his  last  instructions 
from  his  chief  in  my  home  at  Rawalpindi,  just  before  he  started  on  boundary  de- 
limitation work,  from  which  he  was  never  to  return.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  a  son  of  Colonel  Macaulay,  now  governor  of  Ayr  Jail,  who 
had  been  for  eleven  years  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Derah  Ismail  Khan,  and  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  taught  the  Mahsuds  to  grow  potatoes. 
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By  this  time,  about  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  first  rush  had  been 
made,  every  man  was  at  his  post, 
and  the  enemy  were  losing  heart. 
A  few  star-shells  were  now  fired, 
enabling  the  Sikhs  to  get  in 
some  effective  volleys,  after  which 
the  infernal  din  of  yelling  and 
tom-toming  going  on  outside  the 
camp  subsided  a  little.  Evidently 
the  faint-hearts  had  begun  to  real- 
ise that  the  game  was  up. 

Grey  dawn  was  now  breaking 
in  the  east,  facilitating  the  passing 
of  many  a  devoted  Ghazi  as  they 
lay  writhing  from  bayonet-wounds 
about  the  camp.  Seeing  that  the 
attack  had  failed  and  that  it  would 
be  soon  daylight,  General  Turner 
at  once  ordered  out  all  available 
cavalry  and  some  of  his  infantry 
in  pursuit.  The  enemy  was  by 
this  time  in  full  retreat.  Ten 
precious  minutes  were  lost  before 
a  handful  of  mounted  troopers 
could  be  collected,  for  whilst  the 
troopers  had  been  fighting  on  foot 
their  grass  -  cutters  had  naturally 
hidden  themselves  instead  of  sad- 
dling the  horses.  However,  by 
6.10  A.M.  the  dashing  command- 
ant, Major  O'Mealy,  with  sixty 
of  his  troopers  at  his  back,  was 
in  eager  chase.  The  going  was 
frightful :  the  roughest  ground  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  would 
have  been  easy  compared  with 
that  which  the  wiry  little  horses, 
averaging  14.2  in  height,  of  our 
native  Irregular  Cavalry  were  re- 
quired to  cover  at  a  trot.  How- 
ever, the  troopers  were  keen,  their 
leaders,  if  possible,  keener;  and 
follow  they  did  for  seven  miles 
over  nullahs,  down  and  up  ravines, 
right  into  the  grim  passes,  and  on 
and  on  until  stopped  by  cliffs  aiid 
precipices,  up  which  only  mdrkhor 
(the  Suliman  chamois)  or  sportsmen 
could  climb.  The  infantry,  which 
had  plodded  on  in  the  track  of 
blood  and  Mahsud  dead,  here  took 


up  the  chase,  firing  at  laggards 
whom  the  chance  of  another  shot 
at  the  hated  unbelievers,  weight 
of  booty,  or  possibly  wounds,  had 
belated  in  the  flight. 

In  the  pursuit  about  eighty 
Malisuds  were  accounted  for,  rais- 
ing their  whole  loss  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Of  that 
number  they  left  125  bodies  in 
and  about  the  camp.  Our  own 
losses  were  severe,  tln^ee  officers 
and  forty-two  men  killed,  but  of 
the  latter  twenty-four  were  fol- 
lowers, and  six  British  officers  and 
forty-seven  native  officers  and  men 
wounded,  to  which  latter  total  the 
unfortunate  followers  contributed 
half.  As  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
fighting  inside  the  camp  had  fallen 
on  the  Gurkhas,  almost  all  the 
casualties  amongst  the  fighting 
men  were  theirs.  They  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  five  officers 
and  sixty-one  men.  To  the  list  of 
casualties  amongst  the  men  there 
had  to  be  added  a  longer  list  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured 
mules  and  horses.  Thirty-seven 
breechloaders  and  two  coolie-loads 
of  rupees  were  also  carried  off. 

Tactically  the  only  mistake  made 
by  General  Turner  in  his  other- 
wise admirable  dispositions  was 
that  he  allowed  his  men  to  be  in 
their  tents  after  4  A.M.  He  did 
so  to  save  them  from  needless 
exposure,  as  at  the  elevation  of 
AVana  (4400  feet)  even  early 
in  oSTovember  the  mornings  are 
bitterly  cold,  and  at  that  season 
pneumonia  is  rife,  as  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  below  freez- 
ing-point to  85°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  the 
General  had  no  certainty  that  an 
attack  would  be  made,  and  sup- 
posed that,  with  a  double  line  of 
pickets  GOO  yards  in  advance  of 
his  main  camp,  the  alarm  would 
be  heard  in  time  for  his  men  to 
get  out  of  their  tents  and  fall  into 
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their  places  before  the  enemy 
would  be  upon  them.  As  it  was, 
the  luck  that  three  of  his  Gurkhas 
managed  to  discharge  their  rifles 
before  their  picket  was  annihilated 
saved  many  lives.  But  for  that 
warning  the  surprise  would  have 
been  more  complete  than  it  was. 
That  the  camp  was  rather  too  ex- 
tended, and  badly  placed  amongst 
ravines — the  whole  Wana  plain  is 
seamed  with  them — was  due  to 
"  political  considerations."  The 
force  was  technically  an  "escort"  in 
a  friendly  country,  hence  unfortu- 
nately the  views  of  the  civilian  had 
prevailed  over  those  of  the  soldier. 

Making  full  allowance  for  all 
tactical  shortcomings,  however 
arising,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  always  within 
the  power  of  a  determined  enemy 
to  rush  a  camp  on  a  dark  night 
and  inflict  severe  loss  before  being 
repulsed.  When  the  attack  was 
over,  our  officers  recalled  how 
thirty-five  years  before  the  same 
tribe  had  surprised  General  Lums- 
den's  camp  at  the  same  time, 
almost  at  the  same  minute,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  and 
with  similar  results.  With  such 
a  warning  before  him  men  won- 
dered how  Mr  Bruce — a  civilian 
of  thirty  years'  frontier  service — 
could  have,  almost  up  to  the 
delivery  of  the  assault,  persuaded 
himself  that  no  attempt  in  force 
would  be  made  upon  the  camp. 
Their  wonder  was  still  greater 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
Mahsud  tribe  had  given  way  to  a 
fanatical  impulse,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  tribe  collectively  had 
not  committed  itself  against  the 
Government. 

To  the  military  mind  Mr  Bruce's 
discriminating  humanitarianism 
was  quixotic.  Three-tenths  of  the 
manhood  of  the  Mahsuds  had  joined 
in  the  attack.  It  was  as  large  a 


force  as  their  commissariat  and 
other  difficulties  would  permit  them 
to  bring  together  at  one  point. 
Their  action  had  cleared  the  air, 
and  Government  must  at  once  call 
up  the  reserve  brigade,  and  sanction 
a  punitive  expedition.  The  Mah- 
suds expected  it,  as  their  levies  in 
our  pay  in  the  Gumal  Pass  had  all 
deserted  as  soon  as  news  of  the 
attack  on  the  camp  had  reached 
them.  But  no  ;  it  was  not  to  be 
— not  yet  at  least.  The  Govern- 
ment still  sought  to  avoid  ex- 
tremities, and  accepted  the  view 
that  a  case  for  the  enforcement  of 
collective  responsibility  by  collec- 
tive punishment  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished. To  the  amazement  of  the 
Mahsuds  themselves,  they  were 
told  that  if  they  surrendered  their 
plunder  and  certain  outlaws  and 
other  marked  offenders  within  a 
month,  their  offence  would  be 
condoned.  Such  forbearance  was 
incomprehensible  to  Mahsuds,  and 
very  trying  to  our  soldiers.  The 
feeling  in  camp  was  not  compli- 
mentary either  to  Government 
or  their  Boundary  Commissioner. 
The  fact  is,  Government  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  untoward 
event  of  November  3  as  Gov- 
ernment's devoted  but  credulous 
Commissioner. 

When  the  Mahsud  tribe  realised 
that  Government  was  anxious  to 
condone  their  offence,  they  mis- 
understood our  generosity.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  they 
argued ;  there  were  no  crops  to 
destroy,  and  if  the  Sarkar's  army 
did  march  through  their  hills  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  what  harm 
could  that  army  do  ?  What  harm 
bad  an  invasion  wrought  them  in 
18GO  or  in  1881 1  So  the  Mahsud 
leaders  temporised.  They  wished 
to  stand  well  with  their  fellow- 
clansmen  and  well  with  the  Indian 
Government.  When  the  month's 
grace  had  expired,  and  the  easy 
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conditions  imposed  by  Government 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  they  asked 
for  and  at  once  obtained  a  fort- 
night's more  grace.  This  time  the 
Mahsud  headmen  did  exert  them- 
selves a  little,  and  brought  in  many 
of  the  horses  and  breechloaders 
taken  from  us  on  November  3. 

The  sudden  change  from  rton 
possumus  to  a  show  of  compliance 
with  the  Government  ultimatum 
was  due  to  the  fact  becoming 
known  throughout  Mahsucl  -  land 
that  "  Lockhart  Sahib  "  was  com- 
ing to  command  the  expeditionary 
troops.  Every  tribesman  through- 
out all  the  wild  border-land  knows 
that  when  Sir  William  Lockhart 
leads  troops  against  them  the  game 
is  up.  When  he  commands,  no 
time  is  lost  in  negotiations,  in 
differentiating  degrees  of  guilt  and 
punishment  between  this  or  that 
section  or  individual  chief,  or  in 
massing  troops  in  standing  camps 
and  wiring  to  Simla  for  instruc- 
tions. General  Lockhart  is  a 
practical  soldier.  He  strikes  hard 
and  fast,  never  gives  the  tribesmen 
time  to  discuss  and  collect,  but 
sends  out  flying  columns  in  all 
directions,  disperses  every  hostile 
gathering,  destroys  all  defences — 
mostly  stone  towers — burns  hostile 
villages,  and  harries  the  enemy's 
cattle  and  sheep.  Call  such  work 
marauding  on  a  large  scale  if  you 
will,  it  succeeds.  There  is  little 
or  no  fighting,  though  deaths  from 
pneumonia  are  numerous.  A  few 
weeks  of  such  harrying,  and  the 
hostile  tribe  is  on  its  knees,  ready 
to  buy  peace  and  the  retirement 
of  Jack  Sepoy  at  any  price. 

With  such  a  reputation  preced- 
ing him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  the  General's 
methods  amongst  the  Mahsuds 
should  have  tried  their  best  to 
keep  him  out  of  their  country; 
but  unfortunately  for  themselves 
many  did  not  know,  and  did  not 


believe,  that  serious  injury  could 
be  inflicted  on  them  in  mid-winter. 

Up  to  almost  the  last  day  of 
the  extended  period  of  grace  the 
betting  in  the  Wana  camp  was 
even  that  there  would  be  no  ex- 
pedition. The  plunder — in  the 
shape  of  horses  and  breechloaders 
—  was  being  slowly  but  steadily 
returned,  and  hostages  were  being 
surrendered.  At  length  the  fate- 
ful day— December  12 — came,  and 
the  terms  had  not  been  complied 
with.  The  joyful  news  was  wired 
to  Simla,  the  "escort's"  designation 
changed  and  merged  into  that  of 
the  "Mahsud  Field  Force,"  and 
full  latitude  given  to  General 
Lockhart  to  bring  the  recalcitrant 
tribesmen  to  their  senses.  The 
six  weary  weeks  of  inaction  were 
ended  at  last,  and  now  the  tables 
were  to  be  turned  on  the  wily 
Mahsud,  who  had  for  many  genera- 
tions plundered  almost  with  im- 
punity the  camel  caravans  creeping 
up  and  down  the  Gumal  Pass, 
murdered  the  unwary  wherever 
found,  and  harried  the  villages  in 
the  plains. 

The  troops — eleven  battalions  of 
native  and  one  of  British  infantry 
(the  Borderers),  with  some  moun- 
tain batteries  and  irregular  cav- 
alry, in  all  nearly  10,000  men — 
marched  simultaneously  from  three 
different  points  on  the  three  chief 
villages  of  the  hostile  tribe — Ka- 
niguram,  Makin,  and  Razmak — all 
lying  near  each  other  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mahsud  highlands,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pir  Ghal  mountain. 
Arrived  at  their  several  objectives, 
six  flying  columns,  each  of  from 
400  to  1000  men,  were  sent  out 
to  systematically  scour  the  valleys 
and  hills,  and  give  no  rest  to  the 
astonished  foe.  It  was  now  mid- 
winter, and  snow  had  fallen  on  all 
the  higher  mountains,  hence  some 
fastnesses  were  closed  to  the  ene- 
my's families  and  cattle.  Though 
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the  severity  of  the  weather  in- 
creased the  hardships  which  our 
troops  had  to  endure,  it  was  worse 
for  the  Mahsuds  than  for  us.  It 
killed  their  people  and  their  flocks 
and  herds,  or  drove  them  down 
into  places  accessible  to  our  col- 
umns. All  defences  wherever 
found,  except  those  of  a  few 
friendly  chiefs,  were  blown  up 
with  gun-cotton.  Every  building 
or  collection  of  cabins  from  which 
a  shot  was  fired  was  demolished 
or  burnt  down,  and  from  first  to 
last  some  10,000  head  of  cattle — 
chiefly  goats — were  captured,  and 
proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
scanty  rations  which  the  columns 
managed  to  carry  with  them. 

Of  the  three  brigades,  Colonel 
Egerton's,  known  as  "the  Bannu 
Brigade,"  was  the  smartest  and 
most  successful  in  cattle  -  lifting. 
Their  bag  aggregated  6000  head, 
chiefly  goats.  Their  two  most 
lucky  days  were  January  5  and 
15.  On  the  former  date  the 
raiders,  numbering  600  men  in 
all,  marched  at  4  A.M.  and  did 
not  get  into  camp  until  6.30  P.M., 
after  a  twenty-eight  miles'  tramp 
up  and  down  stony  nullahs  and 
over  several  ridges.  This  distance 
does  not  include  the  crowning  of 
heights  and  the  climbing  involved 
in  keeping  a  drove  of  3000  re- 
fractory goats  to  the  line  of  march. 
On  the  latter  occasion  only  700 
head  were  captured  ;  but  when  the 
raiders  had  collected  their  booty, 
they  found  themselves  benighted 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  They 
made  their  way  down  to  the  near- 
est shelter — some  huts  in  a  ravine 
— and  there  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  Their  chronicler  has  im- 
mortalised the  orgies  of  that  mem- 
orable night : — 

"All  the  cattle,"  he  has  recorded, 
"  were  penned  into  the  houses,  and 
filled  them  all,  so  the  troops  and 
officers  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the 


open  with  no  bedding  and  no  food. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  beyond 
green  wood,  which  would  not  burn, 
no  fuel  was  obtainable.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  officers  trying  to 
cook  some  mutton  for  themselves,  as 
one  of  the  sheep  was  killed  for  din- 
ner ;  but  what  with  the  green  wood, 
its  smoke,  no  cooking-pots,  &c.,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  hot 
water,  the  meat  dinner  had  to  be 
given  iip.  Some  one  said  pea- soup 
would  be  excellent  ;  so,  procuring  a 
small  brass  pot,  he  proceeded  to  soak 
some  of  the  mules'  gram,  but  this 
also  was  left,  as  not  even  a  fuse-box 
could  be  utilised  with  success  to  make 
soup  in. 

"Milk  from  the  "VVaziri  cow  was 
the  next  suggestion,  so  three  specially 
selected  officers  were  deputed  to  try 
and  tame  a  cow.  After  many  trials 
and  heroic  efforts,  and  many  butts 
and  kicks,  a  cow  was  caught  and 
tied,  but  alas  !  she  was  dry.  Goats 
were  the  same.  Finally  hunger  con- 
quered, and  pieces  of  mutton  stuck 
on  to  a  stick  and  roasted  over  the 
smoking  fire  had  to  be  accepted  as 
the  evening  meal.  The  cold  at  night 
was  very  trying,  and  sleep  was  de- 
nied to  all,  for  one's  feet  grew  so  cold 
that  every  hour  a  sharp  walk  was 
imperative  to  keep  one's  circulation 
up.  Added  to  these,  there  were  a 
rowdy  camel  and  a  vicious  horse 
careering  about  most  of  the  night, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  an  army  of 
rats,  who  would  insist  on  running 
over  one's  face  and  body." 

That  sort  of  campaigning  ap- 
pealed differently  to  different 
minds.  Supperless,  home  -  sick 
Thomas  Atkins,  sighing  for  the 
lights  and  luxuries  of  the  Strand, 
bewailed  his  hard  fate  in  a  mourn- 
ful ditty,  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  a  specimen  : — 

"With  the  darkness  black  as  thunder, 
I  lie  on  stones  and  wonder 
When  I  next  shall  be  in  bed. 
Then  a  whistle  from  a  rifle 
Just  wakes  me  up  a  trifle ; 
And  although  I  do  not  holler, 
I'd  give  my  bottom  dollar 
To  be  safe  at  home  again." 
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But  "the  boys  of  the  Bannu 
Brigade,"  who  had  meat  suppers 
almost  every  night,  took  a  cheerier 
view  of  things.  They  sang  mer- 
rily whilst  carousing  on  toasted 
mutton  and  water  : — 

' '  The  wild  Wazeroo  in   his  fastnesses 

dwells, 
Surrounded  by  cattle  and  vermin  and 

smells, 
And  fondly  conceives  himself  safe  from 

a  raid ; 
But    he   don't  know   the    boys    of  the 

Bannu  Brigade. 
They  harry  the  cattle  from  hillside  and 

crag, 
And  march  home  at  eve  with   a  jolly 

good  bag; 
Then  at  night  there  is  such  frying  and 

boiling  and  roasting, 
And  hashing  and  stewing  and  mincing 

and  toasting ; 
Though    meat    rations    elsewhere    are 

scarce,  I'm  afraid 
We    do  ourselves  well    in   the    Bannu 

Brigade." 

Before  the  middle  of  January 
the  Mahsuds  were  thoroughly 
humbled  and  anxious  to  carry 
out  any  reasonable  terms,  if  only 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  their 
involuntary  guests.  Their  jirga, 
or  council  of  elders,  was  at  once 
summoned  to  hear  the  conditions 
of  peace  from  the  lips  of  the 
General.  The  announcement  was 
made  at  Kundiwan  on  January 
21  last.  The  members  of  the 
jirga  were  seated  on  the  ground 
in  rows,  their  heads  bent  forward 
and  almost  resting  on  their  knees. 
As  the  guard  of  honour  presented 
arms  and  Sir  William  Lockhart, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Bruce  and 
General  Symons,  took  their  seats, 
the  Mahsuds  present  hardly  looked 
up.  Whether  they  were  pro- 
foundly despondent,  iitterly  apa- 
thetic, or  only  sulky,  who  can  tell  1 
As  the  terms  were  announced  their 
impassive  attitude  was  maintained, 
except  when  they  were  ordered  to 
surrender  fifty  breechloaders,  ex- 


clusive of  those  taken  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  That  roused  them,  and 
many  shook  their  heads  hopelessly. 
When  warned  that  they  would  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  on  the  Jhandola- 
Wana  road,  they  looked  at  each 
other  furtively,  probably  asking 
themselves  what  next,  and  several 
smiled  incredulously.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  terms  just 
noticed,  the  others  were  easy  and 
reasonable  enough.  The  resti- 
tution of  the  remaining  plunder, 
a  small  fine  in  arms,  including 
the  breechloaders  already  men- 
tioned, the  surrender  of  certain 
notorious  outlaws  and  villains  of 
sorts,  the  abstaining  from  plunder- 
ing travellers  on  a  road  most  of 
which  was  outside  Mahsud  limits — 
these  were  the  terms.  The  penalty 
of  non-compliance  was  the  con- 
tinued military  occupation  of  the 
country.  To  the  surprise  of  many 
old  frontier  officers,  all  the  terms 
were  carried  out  within  the  time- 
limit  fixed — the  end  of  February. 
The  demarcation  work  had  already 
been  finished,  and  had  presented 
no  difficulties.  The  troops  were 
accordingly  withdrawn  from  the 
occupied  territory  early  in  March, 
and  the  Mahsud  expedition  of 
1894-95  was  an  event  of  the  past. 
It  was  almost  a  bloodless  expedi- 
tion for  the  sepoy  and  his  officers. 
Four  killed  and  eighteen  wounded 
was  the  butcher's  bill.  But  though 
casualties  from  sword  or  bullet 
were  few,  losses  from  disease  were 
heavy.  From  pneumonia  alone 
there  were  171  deaths,  and  many 
a  man  -  has  now  probably  the 
seeds  of  death  in  him  from  the 
privations  of  that  mid  -  winter 
campaign. 

The  opponents  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  little  frontier  wars  which 
have  during  the  last  decade  helped 
to  drain  the  resources  of  India, 
have  no  reason  to  add  the  one 
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sketched  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
their  list.  The  Government  hoped 
there  would  be  no  opposition. 
Mr  Bruce  thought  there  would  be 
none.  He  was  given  a  strong 
"  escort "  and  told  to  negotiate. 
From  "  political  considerations " 
he  located  his  escort  in  a  position 
which  invited  attack,  and  sat 
there  until  the  attack  was  de- 
livered. That  was  the  end  of  the 
first  phase.  The  time  for  action 
had  come,  but  the  long-suffering 
Government  was  not  prepared  for 
action.  Instead  of  calling  up  the 
"  escort's  "  reserve  and  immediately 
carrying  fire  and  sword  throughout 
Mahsud-land,  the  Government  re- 
sumed negotiations,  and  through 
its  agent  tried  to  persuade  the 
tribe  to  return  their  plunder.  A 
month's  grace  was  conceded,  then 
a  fortnight's  more,  and  then  came 
the  inevitable — a  declaration  of 


war.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
second  phase.  The  third  was  the 
scouring  and  harrying  of  Mahsud- 
land  by  our  troops.  That  work 
was  thoroughly  and  quickly  done, 
and  enabled  our  officers  to  carry 
out  the  delimitation  unmolested  in 
a  fortnight.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  our  political  action  before 
the  declaration  of  war  is,  that  it 
shows  to  what  length  of  forbear- 
ance our  Government  will  some- 
times go  in  order  to  avoid  a 
frontier  expedition. 

The  cost  of  the  actual  campaign 
was  only  _£1 50,000,  to  which  may 
be  added  £25,000  for  indirect 
consequential  charges.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  successful 
"  little  war "  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  ever  waged 
beyond  its  actual  North  -  West 
frontier. 

S.  S.  THORBURX. 
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MOUNTAINEERING    MEMORIES. 


MY  first  introduction  to  moun- 
taineering was  surprisingly  sudden. 
Having  never  before  crossed  a 
glacier  or  made  an  ascent  more 
formidable  than  that  of  Primrose 
Hill,  I  had  been  infected  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  ardent  moun- 
taineers bent  on  conquering  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land ;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  I  found  myself 
swung  into  space  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  snow  -  bridge  over  a 
crevasse,  apparently  unfathomable, 
with  walls  of  ice  going  down  and 
down  to  horrible  depths ;  when 
my  waist  was  reduced  to  wasp- 
like  proportions  by  a  rope  which 
seemed  perilously  thin,  and  was, 
moreover,  merely  attached  to  a 
guide  Avho  was  himself  supported 
by  nothing  in  particular ;  when 
that  awful  crevasse  yawned  be- 
low, and  the  sun  looked  so  far 
off  through  the  hole  I  had  made 
in  the  snow, — for  at  least  half  a 
minute  I  thought  mountaineering 
an  overrated  amusement,  and 
wished  I  had  spent  my  holiday 
in  throwing  stones  into  the  sea 
or  making  the  ascent  of  Salisbury 
Plain. 

Our  peak  was  the  Finsteraar- 
horn,  the  magnificent  spire  of 
rock  on  which  the  last  rosy 
gleams  of  the  setting  sun  have 
been  seen  by  many  a  tourist  pass- 
ing over  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
Nowadays  the  ascent  is  common 
enough,  but  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  still  looked  on  as 
a  formidable  undertaking.  The 
arete  has  been  described  as  an 
indefinitely  narrow  ridge,  with  a 
perpendicular  precipice  of  infinite 
depth  on  one  side,  and  a  steeper 
and  deeper  one  on  the  other.  It 
often  involves  a  good  deal  of  step- 


cutting  in  hard  ice  ;  and  it  has 
some  steep  snow  slopes,  where 
steadiness  is  indispensable,  and 
a  slip  may  not  impossibly  start 
an  avalanche.  Without  being 
characterised  by  any  special  diffi- 
culties or  exceptional  dangers,  it 
is  not  exactly  the  mountain  which 
an  absolute  novice  should  select 
for  his  first  essay  in  climbing. 
But  this  is  anticipating. 

It  happened  that  I  had  walked 
up  from  the  Rhone  Valley  to  the 
Grimsel  Hospice ;  and  as  I  made 
a  short  cut  by  the  shore  of  the 
usually  frozen  lake,  I  became 
aware  of  the  descent  of  a  human 
body,  head  first,  from  a  slab  of 
rock  above  to  the  chilly  water 
below.  Its  owner  is  now  bishop 
of  an  English  diocese,  but  at 
that  period  he  had  unfortunately 
not  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
an  apron ;  and  when  he  became 
aware  of  my  presence,  as  he  rose 
to  the  surface  after  his  header, 
he  displayed  an  anxiety  to  know 
whether  I  was  the  first  of  a  party 
likely  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  his 
clothes.  I  was  able  to  reassure 
him  on  this  point  :  we  made 
friends,  and  presently  walked  to- 
gether to  the  hospice.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  confided 
to  me  that  he  was  to  be  joined 
next  day  by  an  Alpine  clubman 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Bel  Alp, 
over  the  top  of  the  Finsteraar- 
horn  ;  and  finally,  without  having 
to  undergo  any  inconvenient  in- 
quiry as  .to  my  previous  experience 
in  the  ice-world,  I  was  enlisted  in 
an  adventure  which  was  to  be  the 
first  of  a  long  series,  rich  with  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  in  after  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  moun- 
taineer's work  is  made  easy  by  the 
provision,  on  every  mountain  of 
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note,  of  a  hut  affording  more  or 
less  convenient  accommodation  for 
sleeping  and  cooking  ;  but  in  1864 
we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  shelter  of  a  big  boulder  on 
the  flank  of  the  Rothhorn,  where 
travellers  and  guides  packed  them- 
selves into  a  hole  into  which  the 
water  dropped  from  above  and  the 
icy  wind  blew  from  everywhere,  but 
which  was,  at  any  rate,  free  from 
the  entomological  terrors  that  be- 
set modern  refuges.  There  we  saw 
the  great  white  stars  sink  one  by 
one,  and  then  we  settled  ourselves 
to  such  sleep  as  was  possible,  when 
nobody  knew  which  were  his  own 
legs  and  which  were  his  neigh- 
bour's, and  when  the  roars  of 
avalanches  repeatedly  overpowered 
even  the  snores  of  our  guides — a 
class  who,  in  my  experience,  con- 
sider it  a  part  of  their  duty,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  sleep 
continuously,  to  notify  the  fact  to 
everybody  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Our  night,  however,  was  not  a 
long  one,  for  they  were  up  before 
dawn  to  prepare  a  breakfast  that 
we  found  it  difficult  to  swallow, 
and  by  4  A.M.  we  were  zigzagging 
up  interminable  snow-slopes.  Then 
there  came  some  crawling  along  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  would  have  been 
particularly  convenient  for  any- 
body with  suicidal  tendencies,  as 
a  village  in  the  valley  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  below  seemed  as  if 
one  could  have  dropped  upon  it. 
Then  we  scrambled  along  the  arete 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  defini- 
tion already  quoted  ;  then  steps  had 
to  be  cut  up  a  couloir  of  hard  ice 
which  seemed  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes  to  be  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  which  even  a  matter-of-fact 
clinometer  showed  to  be  over  55° 
in  inclination  ;  and  finally  we 
reached  the  top,  jubilant  over  an 
ascent  of  uncheckered  success.  As 
to  the  view,  I  believe  nobody 
thought  about  it.  I  have  a  dim 


recollection  of  some  huge  islands 
of  rock  standing  out  of  a  sea  of 
clouds,  and  of  a  dazzling  mass  of 
ice  which  caught  all  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  which  must,  I  sup- 
pose, have  been  the  breastplate 
of  silver  armour  that  guards  the 
Jungfrau.  But  people  who  sup- 
pose that  you  climb  a  mountain 
to  enjoy  a  view  would  be  capable 
of  asserting  that  you  go  a-hunting 
in  order  to  kill  your  fox ;  whereas 
you  may  get  a  much  better  stand- 
point for  scenery  in  the  valley, 
just  as  you  could  with  far  greater 
certainty  shoot  Master  Reynard 
at  the  gate  of  your  chicken-house. 
We  had  achieved  the  result  of 
hours,  during  which  the  mind 
had  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
work  of  the  moment,  and  every 
thew  and  sinew  were  called  into 
play.  This  is  the  best  sort  of 
recreation,  in  its  etymological 
sense  of  renewing  exhaustive 
forces  and  reviving  dormant  ac- 
tivity. The  mountaineer  sees 
Nature  in  all  her  moods  • —  the 
fierce  storm  and  the  eddying 
mists,  as  well  as  the  rosy  flush 
of  sunset  and  the  orange  glow  of 
dawn,  the  unearthly  blue  that  fills 
the  cool  caverns  of  ice,  as  well  as 
the  moonlight  that  turns  the  gla- 
cier into  a  silvery  sea.  But  the 
panorama  is  generally  too  vast ; 
the  distance  lends  indistinctness, 
but  not  enchantment.  No  summit 
affords  anything  like  so  artistic  a 
prospect  as  may  be  obtained  in  the 
valley  below,  and  the  notion  that 
one  climbs  mountains  for  the  view 
may  be  at  once  put  aside. 

With  the  descent,  the  difficulties 
of  the  tyro  began  to  be  felt.  I 
had  not  long  left  a  public  school, 
and  was  unconscious  of  the  posses- 
sion of  nerves.  Given  sufficient 
hold  for  hand  and  foot,  I  never 
felt  any  more  inclination  to  fall 
in  a  place  where  a  fall  would  carry 
me  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  to  the 
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bottom  of  a  precipice  than  where 
it  would  only  involve  a  tumble  of 
a  yard  into  soft  snow.  But  to 
poise  oneself  in  going  down  a 
series  of  steps  that  are  merely  tiny 
chips  in  hard  ice  tilted  up  at  an 
angle  greater  than  that  of  an 
average  roof — this  sorb  of  work 
demands  some  skill,  which  does 
not  come  by  nature  but  has  to  be 
acquired  by  experience.  The  only 
safe  way,  when  a  novice  is  of  the 
party,  is  not  to  allow  him  to  move 
unless  the  man  to  whom  he  is 
roped  is  firmly  anchored  ;  and  this 
course  was  repeatedly  adopted  on 
our  descent.  It  was,  however, 
when  we  had  reached  the  ice-fall 
of  the  glacier  that  the  incident 
occurred  of  which  I  have  the  most 
vivid  recollection.  The  snow- 
bridges  over  the  crevasses  had 
easily  borne  our  weight  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  frost  still 
held  them  in  its  grip,  but  by  the 
time  we  returned  the  sun  had 
produced  its  effect,  and  I  was  not 
the  only  one  of  our  party  who 
went  through  in  the  fashion  al- 
ready described.  Of  course,  the 
rope  furnishes  an  absolute  security, 
provided  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
are  on  what  Mrs  Malaprop  would 
call  terra  cotta ;  but  I  repeat  that 
it  is  at  first  startling  to  find  one- 
self swinging  in  vacancy  over  an 
apparently  bottomless  abyss.  In 
a  good  many  years  of  mountaineer- 
ing I  have  encountered  certain 
real  dangers,  but  none,  I  think, 
which  have  impressed  me  so  strong- 
ly as  the  imaginary  peril  of  that 
sudden  descent  below  the  surface 
of  the  Aletsch  glacier  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

But  what  times  those  were,  and 
what  heroes  we  thought  ourselves 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Bel  Alp 
Inn !  That  modest  hostelry, 
perched  on  the  rock  above  the 
greatest  ice -stream  in  the  Alps, 
was  then  the  regular  summer 


quarters  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who 
was  a  delightful  talker,  although 
he  rather  resembled  .ZEneas  in  in- 
terjecting a  frequent  "  Quorum 
pars  magna  fui "  into  his  stories. 
I  remember,  by  the  way,  his  de- 
scribing one  highly  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  on 
the  occasion  of  a  solitary  ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa.  Nothing  could  be 
more  rash,  for  the  man  who  crosses 
a  snow-field  alone  always  exposes 
himself  to  the  chance  of  perishing 
miserably  in  a  concealed  crevasse ; 
whereas,  if  roped  to  a  couple  of 
companions,  he  is  practically  safe 
from  this  risk.  However,  Tyndall 
had  successfully  made  his  way  to 
the  top,  having  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  glacier  and  conquered  the 
difficulty  of  the  final  arete;  and 
he  was  basking  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  which  lighted  up  the 
Italian  valleys  far  below,  when,  as 
he  sat,  he  saw  his  axe,  which  he 
had  placed  by  his  side,  gliding 
away  over  the  snow.  If  it  had 
fallen,  nothing  on  earth  could 
have  brought  him  down  alive  :  no 
human  being  could  descend  those 
steep  slopes  of  ice  alone  without 
the  help  of  an  axe.  The  anxiety 
of  the  moment  was  tremendous, 
for  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  he 
could  only  gaze  passively  at  it  as 
it  slid  to  the  edge  of  the  little 
plateau  and  nearly  disappeared 
from  view.  Not  quite,  however, 
for  the  axe-head  buried  itself  in  a 
ledge  a  few  inches  below,  and  for- 
tunately stuck  there.  The  Pro- 
fessor said  it  was  his  narrowest 
escape  in  many  years  of  climbing, 
and  he  , never  again  ascended  a 
snow-mountain  alone. 

He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  but  he  seceded  after  an  un- 
fortunate dispute,  which  arose  in 
connection  with  his  own  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  on  the  Matterhorn, 
and  Mr  Whymper's  ascent  of  that 
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peak ;  and  it  was  not  till  three  or 
four  years  before  his  death  that  he 
again  attended  one  of  the  annual 
dinners  of  the  club,  where  he  and 
Professor  Huxley  were  among  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  Both  orated, 
but  in  the  pai'ticular  art  of  after- 
dinner  speaking  Tyndall  was  not 
the  equal  of  his  brilliant  rival ;  and 
his  laboured  and  rather  egotistical 
utterances  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  delicate  persiflage  of  Hux- 
ley, who,  by  the  way,  chaffed  him 
unmercifully  on  that  occasion  as 
being  one  of  the  goats  and  not 
one  of  the  sheep — the  goats  who 
climbed  the  arid  rocks  ;  while  the 
sheep — among  whom  Huxley  reck- 
oned himself — browsed  contentedly 
on  the  rich  pastures  below. 

One  other  experience  of  that 
first  year  of  climbing  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  From  the  Bel  Alp  I 
went  on  with  my  friend,  the  bishop 
in  embryo,  to  Zermatt,  whence  we 
ascended  Monte  Rosa  on  such  a 
magnificently  fine  day  that  we 
were  able  to  spend  more  than  an 
hour  on  the  top  of  that  splendid 
peak,  from  which  we  saw  the  plains 
of  Italy  spreading  at  our  feet  for 
many  leagues  beyond  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  and  were  even  able  to 
descry  on  the  dim  horizon  a  faint 
streak  of  blue,  which  our  guides 
seemed  to  experience  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  believing  to  be  the 
Mediterranean.  One  of  them,  by 
the  way,  was  young  Peter  Taug- 
walder,  the  companion  of  Mr 
Whymper  on  the  occasion  of  that 
first  conquest  of  the  Matterhorn 
which  was  attended  by  such  ter- 
rible loss  of  life.  He  was  certainly 
very  efficient,  and  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  my  feelings  when,  a  day  or 
two  later,  we  were  descending  the 
glacier  pass  to  the  Mattmark  See, 
and  Peter  proposed  that  we  should 
have  a  "  Schlitt-partie  "  or  glissade. 
"  But,  Peter,  is  not  that  a  crevasse 
just  below,"  I  remonstrated.  "  Ja 


wohl,  Herr  ;  kommen  Sie  nur,"  was 
his  only  answer,  and  I  was  so  much 
afraid  of  seeming  afraid  that  I  pas- 
sively yielded,  though  the  great 
gulf  yawned  below  us,  and  de- 
scended to  apparently  bottomless 
depths.  So  we  sat  down  on  the 
snow,  one  above  the  other,  each 
taking  charge  of  the  feet  of  the 
man  behind  him,  and  down  we 
sped  at  lightning  pace,  to  the 
obvious  detriment  of  the  garment 
most  concerned.  And  when  we 
came  to  the  crevasse,  the  nearer 
lip  of  which  was  much  higher  than 
the  farther  one,  our  impetus  carried 
us  over  it  safe  enough,  although 
the  sensation  of  shooting  through 
the  air  over  a  tremendous  abyss 
was  decidedly  a  queer  one.  'But 
these  were  first  impressions,  which 
soon  gave  way  to  unmitigated  en- 
joyment :  the  fever  of  climbing  set 
in  acutely,  and  the  end  of  my 
holiday  left  me  an  enthusiast, 
persuaded  that  no  sport  in  the 
world  had  such  charms  as  moun- 
taineering. 

Nowadays,  every  Swiss  peak 
has  been  repeatedly  ascended,  and 
I  think  it  was  Mr  Leslie  Stephen 
who  once  said  that  nearly  all 
have  gone  through  the  three 
stages  of  being  pronounced — first, 
utterly  inaccessible  ;  secondly, 
practicable  but  dangerous ;  and 
thirdly,  a  pleasant  excursion  for 
ladies.  There  is  the  obvious  way 
to  the  top,  there  is  an  awkward 
and  roundabout  route  which  a 
subsequent  climber  announces  as 
a  new  discovery,  and  each  fresh 
seeker  after  novelty  has  to  adopt 
a  course  more  circuitous  and  in- 
convenient than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  I  had  the  luck  to 
begin  mountaineering  when  there 
were  as  yet  some  summits  that 
had  never  been  made  to  "lie 
at  the  proud  foot  of  a  con- 
queror," and  the  unique  charm  of 
new  exploration  was  then  attain- 
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able.  It  must  have  been  late  in 
the  sixties  that,  while  aimlessly 
wandering  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  I  came  across  an  Alpine 
Clubman  who  besought  me  to  go 
at  once  to  one  of  the  valleys  lying 
between  the  Bernina  Pass  and  the 
Stelvio,  in  order  to  anticipate  some 
German  climbers  who  were  re- 
ported to  be  contemplating  the 
conquest  of  some  peaks  which  were 
then  unsealed.  I  rushed  down  to 
Pontresina,  now  a  sort  of  North- 
umberland Avenue  in  respect  of 
the  number  and  size  of  its  hotels, 
but  at  that  time  a  little  village, 
with  the  Krone — then  of  very  mod- 
est proportions — as  almost  its  only 
inn.  There  I  was  joined  by  some 
friends,  and  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  best 
two  guides  in  the  Engadin.  We 
hastily  gathered  together  sufficient 
supplies  for  a  few  days'  camping 
out,  and  made  our  way  to  the  foot 
of  the  fine  peak  which  was  to  be 
our  primary  object  of  attack. 
Our  first  night  was  passed  at  a 
shed  built  on  a  mountain  pasture 
by  some  Bergomasque  herdsmen. 
What  handsome  fellows  they 
seemed,  as  the  fire  of  our  bivouac 
lighted  up  their  swarthy  faces, 
showing  some  signs  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  incursion  of  inhabit- 
ants of  that  outer  world  from 
which  they  are  cut  off.  Their 
life,  indeed,  is  spent  with  cattle  : 
in  winter  and  spring  with  cattle 
in  the  Italian  lowlands  ;  in  summer 
and  autumn  with  cattle  they  have 
driven  up,  often  across  snow  and 
ice,  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
Engadin ;  yet  their  manners  are 
almost  polished,  and  they  are 
intelligent  enough  within  their 
limited  range.  They  are  skilled 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  feeding 
of  cows  and  the  making  of  cheese, 
and  have  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  the  instincts,  the 
habits  and  the  ailments,  of  the 


beasts  under  their  charge.  The 
interior  of  the  hut  was  one  that 
Salvator  Rosa  might  have  painted. 
The  monster  cauldron  of  polenta 
and  cream  steaming  over  the  fire ; 
the  tall  shepherds  with  their  patri- 
archal crooks  ;  a  handsome  Italian 
boy  with  dark  inquiring  eyes  ;  two 
huge  dogs  of  the  wolf-hound  type ; 
our  stalwart  guides  with  their 
ropes  and  ice-axes ;  an  obtrusive 
goat  which,  with  designs  on  our 
supply  of  salt,  insisted  on  entering, 
undismayed  by  the  kicks  received 
in  several  summary  processes  of 
ejection, — all  these,  lit  up  by  the 
dancing  flames,  were  sufficiently 
picturesque.  The  Bergomasquers 
were  delighted  to  abandon  their 
hay-loft  to  us ;  and,  near  enough 
to  the  cows  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  them  a  friendly  pat  on  the 
back  through  the  rafters,  our  party 
of  five  packed  itself  as  closely  as 
twelve  Sir  William  Harcourts  in 
a  twopenny  omnibus.  Sleep,  how- 
ever, was  difficult,  for  one  of  our 
guides  indulged  in.  constant  noc- 
turnes on  a  nasal  organ  of  excep- 
tional power,  while  the  dust  of  the 
hay  set  everybody  coughing  in  turn, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
each  cow  seemed  to  have  solved 
the  pi'oblem  of  perpetual  motion. 
At  daybreak  we  began  and  finished 
our  toilet  by  the  simple  operation 
of  shaking  ourselves,  and  presently 
we  were  stumbling  over  rocks  and 
barking  our  shins  in  the  dim  twi- 
light, and  one  of  us,  at  least,  was 
reflecting  on  his  imbecility  in 
voluntarily  undergoing  so  much 
discomfort.  But  this  sensation, 
not  surprising  in  the  natural  man 
when  still  sleepy  and  weary,  soon 
disappeared  before  a  glorious 
struggle  with  tolerably  formidable 
difficulties.  As  we  made  our  way 
upwards  the  wind  grew  fiercer 
and  colder,  and  now  and  then  it 
whirled  the  snow  in  our  faces  in 
blinding  eddies.  The  virgin  peak 
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which  we  had  set  ourselves  to  con- 
quer glistened  in  the  sunlight  high 
above  us,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
select  the  line  of  attack.  First  we 
had  to  cross  the  ice  fall  of  a  glacier, 
with  a  labyrinth  of  crevasses  ;  then 
to  make  our  way  up  a  rock-face  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  pro- 
jections on  which  to  rest  hand  or 
foot ;  and  finally,  if  we  could  man- 
age to  attain  a  point  on  this  cliff 
some  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the.  glacier,  there  was  a  couloir 
which  had  evidently  been  the 
channel  of  innumerable  avalanches. 
As  to  the  advisability  of  ascending 
this  couloir,  our  guides  differed,  one 
of  them  declaring  that  it  was  too 
steep,  and  would  involve  too  much 
step-cutting  in  hard  ice,  while  he 
considered  that  it  was  by  no  means 
free  from  the  risk  of  being  swept 
by  a  fall  of  either  snow  or  stones 
from  above.  But  after  some  dis- 
cussion of  alternative  routes,  each 
of  which  seemed  to  possess  still 
greater  drawbacks,  it  was  decided 
to  try  to  reach  the  base  of  the 
couloir,  and  then  to  retreat  if  it 
seemed  unduly  hazardous.  With 
the  wonderful  skill,  blended  with 
a  sort  of  instinct,  that  character- 
ises a  really  first-rate  guide,  our 
leader  cut  his  way  through  the 
intricate  network  of  crevasses  at 
the  head  of  the  glacier,  now  chip- 
ping notches  for  hands  and  feet  in 
the  steep  side  of  some  ice -cliff 
which  had  to  be  surmounted,  now 
passing  through  some  sub-glacial 
passage  which  the  water  had  fur- 
rowed, but  finally  arriving  at  the 
big  bergschrund  which  divided  the 
ice-field  from  the  crags.  A  snow 
bridge  of  rather  unsubstantial  char- 
acter presented  itself;  and  over  this 
frail  structure,  with  a  span  of  some 
seven  or  eight  yards  over  a  drop  of 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  feet, 
we  proceeded  to  cross,  one  by  one, 
being,  of  course,  securely  roped. 
But  it  was  touch  and  go,  for  having 
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done  its  duty  as  regards  three  of 
our  party,  the  bridge  gave  way 
with  the  fourth,  and  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash  into  the  chasm 
below,  leaving  our  rear-rank  man 
to  swing  pendulum -fashion  over 
the  cliff  where  we  were  firmly 
anchored,  but  which  he  only  gained 
after  some  rather  rough  knocks. 
How  we  climbed  those  rocks  I 
have  never  been  able  quite  to 
understand.  There  was  one  par- 
ticular ledge  of  which  I  have  a 
vivid  remembrance,  the  crag 
above  overhanging  so  that  there 
was  no  room  to  stand,  and  we 
could  only  wriggle  along  on  all- 
fours  ;  and  at  one  corner  it  dis- 
appeared altogether.  But  here  our 
leader,  whose  prehensile  powers 
were  unique,  somehow  managed 
to  descend  a  few  feet  down  the 
rock-face,  and  then,  clinging  by 
his  hands  alone,  contrived  to 
work  his  way  along  until  he  could 
place  his  feet  in  a  crack  in  the 
rock.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  gymnastics  that  I  ever 
witnessed ;  and  when  one  thinks 
that  it  was  performed  over  some- 
thing like  six  hundred  feet  of 
air,  one  recognises  the  coolness 
of  the  performer.  Finally,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
ice,  and  a  tough  job  was  before 
us.  The  slope  was  poised  at  an 
inclination  which,  according  to 
the  clinometer,  varied  from  50° 
to  60°,  or  two  -  thirds  of  a  right 
angle  ;  its  snow  was  worn  down  by 
repeated  avalanches  into  the  hard- 
est possible  ice,  and  it  stretched 
up  for  some  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  amount  of  step  -  cutting  in- 
volved was  enormous,  and  our 
head  guide  frankly  confessed  that 
he  did  not  like  the  prospect.  But 
even  if  we  decided  to  beat  a 
retreat,  the  route  by  which  we 
had  with  difficulty  mounted  was 
still  more  awkward  to  descend, 
and  on  the  whole  the  couloir 
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seemed  to  offer  our  best  chance. 
So  we  began  painfully  hewing  our 
way,  and  for  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters  we  slowly  progressed  up 
that  unblessed  ice -shoot  with  an 
arctic  north  -  easter  freezing  our 
bones,  chilling  our  marrow,  and 
ominously  suggesting  frost  -  bites. 
The  occupation  of  looking  through 
the  legs  of  the  man  above  you 
becomes  monotonous,  even  when 
varied  by  the  constant  reception, 
on  face  and  body,  of  the  bits  of 
ice  chipped  off  in  cutting  the 
steps ;  and  as  fingers  and  toes  get 
more  and  more  numbed  with  the 
intense  cold,  it  is  harder  and 
harder  to  avoid  slipping  out  of  the 
tiny  notches  which  are  all  that 
the  leader  has  time  to  allow  in 
the  way  of  steps.  And  though 
a  slip  of  one  of  the  party  would 
not  necessarily  have  pulled  down 
the  rest,  and  the  rope  theoretically 
afforded  perfect  protection,  still  I 
am  glad  the  experiment  was  not 
tried. 

Suddenly  the  guide  gave  the 
word  to  leave  the  channel  of  ice 
and  take  to  the  rocks  on  the  side, 
for  a  snowball  or  two  had  rolled 
down  from  above,  and  he  was  afraid 
more  might  follow.  Scarcely  had 
we  got  out  of  our  trough  and 
up  on  the  crags,  when  down  came 
an  avalanche  with  a  vengeance, 
and  we  were  within  twenty  feet 
of  a  tremendous  discharge  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  swept  down  the  track  that 
we  had  just  ascended.  We  were 
perfectly  safe  ;  but  somehow  the 
half  hiss,  half  roar,  remained  in 
my  ears  for  some  time :  and  for 
many  nights  afterwards,  when  in- 
digestible suppers  or  bad  Swiss 
beer  produced  evil  dreams,  the 
avalanche  was  sure  to  figure  in 
them.  When  the  fall  was  over, 
we  descended  from  our  perches 
on  the  rocks,  and  again  began  the 
work  of  cutting  our  way  up  ;  but 
we  did  not  reach  the  top  until  we 


had  spent  just  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  on  that  ice -slope, 
not  including  the  ten  minutes 
during  which  the  avalanche  had 
interrupted  us.  It  was  fortunate 
that  we  found  ourselves  close  to 
the  summit  of  our  mountain,  for 
we  were  on  the  windward  side, 
and  one  of  my  companions  had 
two  of  his  fingers  frost  -  bitten, 
though  he  had  preferred  to  endure 
intense  pain  rather  than  say  any- 
thing about  it  while  we  were  in  a 
critical  position.  Now  we  hurried 
along  a  gentle  hill  of  snow  to  the 
top,  and  then  promptly  descended 
to  some  rocks  on  the  southern 
face,  where  we  proceeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  plan,  first  to 
rub  the  bluish  flesh  with  snow, 
and  then  steadily  to  apply  the 
roughest  possible  friction  to  the 
fingers  affected.  The  remedy  was 
heroic,  and  caused  torture  which 
my  friend  compared  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  a  series  of  double 
teeth  extracted  continuously  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  the 
result  was  to  save  the  fingers  ;  and 
when  we  had  basked  for  an  hour  in 
the  most  welcome  sunshine  that 
ever  warmed  mortal  body,  all  was 
right,  and  we  prepared,  after  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  to  tackle  the  descent. 
There  was  at  first  some  difficulty  in 
choosing  the  line  to  be  taken,  for 
the  guides  were  agreed  that  it  would 
never  do  to  try  to  go  down  that 
couloir :  first,  because  now  that  the 
sun.  was  gaining  power,  avalanches 
were  sure  to  be  dislodged ;  second- 
ly, for  fear  of  frost-bites  on  that, 
the  windward  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sunless,  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  thirdly,  —  but  these  two 
reasons  were  quite  enough,  and  we 
turned  from  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  what  had  seemed  from 
below  to  be  the  impossible. 

As  often  happens,  near  acquaint- 
ance altered  the  aspect  of  matters. 
The  first  two  hundred  feet  of  de- 
scent were  tremendously  steep,  and, 
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indeed,  almost  a  sheer  precipice  ; 
but  if  once  we  could  reach  a  small 
snowfield  which  curled  round  from 
the  south  to  the  east  face  of  the 
mountain,  the  route  seemed  prac- 
ticable. And  at  one  point  below 
the  little  plateau  that  formed  the 
summit  there  was  a  succession  of 
what  might  be  called  platforms,  in 
a  direct  line  with  each  other, 
though  number  one  was  merely 
a  rocky  projection  some  two  feet 
square ;  number  two,  some  thirty 
feet  lower  down,  was  a  big  boulder 
that  had  somehow  lodged  on  a 
small  tooth  of  rock,  and  was 
poised  as  if  ready  to  fall  at  any 
moment ;  while  numbers  three  and 
four  were  tiny  hanging  glaciers, 
partly  protected  by  their  position 
from  the  glare  of  the  southern 
sun,  which  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  have  brought  them 
down  with  a  crash  long  ago.  If 
each  of  these  perches  should  prove 
firm  all  would  go  well,  otherwise 
we  should  be  in  a  tight  place. 
Fortunately,  we  had  an  ample 
supply  of  the  tremendously  strong 
Alpine  Club  rope,  which  in  those 
days  used  to  be  made  with  a  little 
silk  thread  running  through  it  as 
a  sort  of  trade  mark,  and  our  lead- 
ing guide  volunteered  to  be  let 
down  the  entire  distance,  so  as  to 
test  the  successive  stages.  When 
he  came  to  the  big  boulder  we 
were  startled,  for  a  slight  push 
proved  enough  to  disturb  its  equili- 
brium, and  to  send  it  hurtling  down 
the  mountain,  starting  in  its  course 
an  avalanche,  which  roared  and 
re-echoed  through  the  valley.  For 
a  moment  our  guide  swung  into 
mid-air,  entirely  supported  by  the 
rope ;  but  he  was  able  to  reach  a 
projecting  ledge,  and  to  shout  to 
us  that,  so  far,  "  es  geht  famos." 
Down  below,  too,  he  reported  that 
the  little  ice  patches  were  suffi- 
ciently adherent  to  the  rock  ;  and 
finally  we  all  managed  to  descend, 
one  by  one  and  stage  by  stage, 


though  I  am  afraid  that  the  amount 
of  danger  which  the  last  man  had 
to  face  was  almost  unjustifiably 
great.  The  rope  on  which  he  de- 
pended had  at  first  to  be  hitched 
round  a  rock,  so  loosely  as  to  be 
detachable  by  a  jerk  from  below, 
and  then,  lower  down,  had  to  be 
anchored  to  an  axe  driven  into  the 
ice ;  and  this  axe  had  eventually 
to  be  abandoned,  as  nobody  could 
face  that  last  bit  of  descent  with- 
out support.  However,  all  went 
well,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  patch  of  ice  all  our  difficul- 
ties were  over.  We  found  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
snow-slopes,  obviously  constructed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  furnishing 
glissades  for  mountaineers,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  we  were  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  lower  down, 
with  nothing  but  a  long  moraine 
between  us  and  the  upper  pastures. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  like 
the  sharp  stones  of  a  moraine  for 
trying  wet  boots  and  hot  tem- 
pers ;  but  though  our  boots  were 
cut  to  pieces,  the  success  of  our 
climb  outweighed  all  small  draw- 
backs, and  we  returned  to  our 
damp  beds  in  the  hut  supremely 
happy,  although  the  heat  of  the 
steaming  hay  made  me  convinced 
in  my  dreams  that  I  had  somehow 
been  converted  into  a  cucumber 
in  a  forcing  -  pit,  and  that  the 
gardener  was  trying  to  suffocate 
me  by  refusing  to  open  the  frame 
and  let  in  the  air. 

I  have  just  given  an  illustration 
of  one  sort  of  danger — that  of 
avalanches — which  is  not  always 
avoidable,  and  I  may  mention 
another  into  which  I  was  once 
induced  to  rush,  and  which  very 
nearly  cut  short  my  career  in  the 
mountains,  and,  indeed,  on  this 
planet  generally.  It  is  a  first 
principle  among  mountaineers  that 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  three 
men  on  a  rope.  If  one  man  slips, 
or  breaks  through  the  snow  over- 
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lying    a    concealed    crevasse,    two 
companions   ought    to  be  able  to 
hold  him  up;  but  if  he  has  only 
one,  that  one  may  easily  be  dragged 
down.     So  I  ought  to  have  known 
better    when,    nearly    a    score    of 
years  ago,  I  had  engaged  the  then 
well-known  Alexander  Lochrnatter 
of  Macugnaga  to  act  as  my  chief 
guide,  and,  on   there  being  some 
difficulty    in    obtaining   a    second 
man,  I  allowed  him  to   persuade 
me  that  we  two,  who  knew  each 
other's    capabilities   pretty    intim- 
ately, might  well  do  our  climbing 
without  anybody  else.     For  a  few 
days  all  prospered,  and  we  climbed 
one  or  two   peaks   and   passes  to 
our    mutual    satisfaction,    taking 
care    to    keep    the    rope    taut    in 
doubtful    places,    and    each,   from 
time  to  time,  holding  the  other  up 
when  the  snow  proved  treacherous. 
Lochmatter  was  particularly  anxi- 
ous that  we  should  ascend   Mont 
Blanc,  in  order  to  show  the  Cha- 
monix   guides    that   they  had   no 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  "  Mon- 
arch of  Mountains " ;  and   as  the 
track  is,  in  fine  weather,  one  up 
which  you   could   almost  drive   a 
cow,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  climb- 
ing, and    only   a  long  and    tiring 
trudge  up  snow -slopes,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  undertaking  the  ex- 
pedition, for  which,   by  the  way, 
there  was  a  precedent, — for  had  not 
so  experienced  a  climber  as  A.  W. 
Moore  made  the  ascent  from  the 
Aiguille  du    Gouter  accompanied 
only   by   Christian   Aimer  1      But 
though  the  weather  had  been  fine, 
no    sooner   had    we    reached    the 
chalet  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  where 
we  intended  to  sleep,  than  clouds 
covered    the    sky,    and    by    three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  tremendous  snow-storm,  with  a 
raging  gale  which  lasted  all  night. 
In  the   morning  it  was    snowing 
still,   and  retreat  was  inevitable, 
so  we  made   our  way  downward 
over  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  which 


was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
snow.  Lochmatter  led  ;  I  followed 
carefully  in  his  footsteps  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  three  yards,  and  the 
rope  was  taut  between  us.  Sud- 
denly I  found  the  snow  give 
way  under  my  feet ;  but  instead 
of  being  held  up,  I  was  only 
for  an  instant  checked  by  a  jerk, 
and  then  down  came  Lochmatter 
nearly  on  the  top  of  me.  We  had, 
without  knowing  it,  been  walking 
on  a  thin  crust  concealing  a  big 
crevasse,  so  when  Lochmatter,  feel- 
ing the  tug  at  the  rope,  had  stuck 
his  axe  into  what  he  supposed  to 
be  firm  ice,  it  went  into  vacancy. 
I  had  only  just  time  to  think  that 
we  were  done  for,  when  our  fall 
was  suddenly  stopped,  some  five- 
and  -  twenty  feet  down,  by  a  tre- 
mendous block  of  ice,  which  had 
tumbled  athwart  the  crevasse  at 
the  precise  spot.  If  we  had  been 
a  few  yards  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  should  have  inevitably  gone  to 
the  bottom,  and  relics  of  us  would 
probably  have  been  brought  to 
light  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  in 
some  forty  years.  I  do  not  know 
the  depth  of  that  crevasse  :  I  can 
only  say  that  its  icy  walls  went 
down  and  down  till  they  ended  in 
darkness.  But  a  good  providence 
willed  it  that  we  should  find  safety 
at  that  particular  place  ;  and  as  the 
hummock  of  ice  was  well  covered 
with  snow,  we  escaped  without 
much  damage.  Indeed,  as  my  fall 
had  been  broken  by  the  jerk  of  the 
rope  which  pulled  down  Loch- 
matter, I  had  nothing  worse  than 
a  few  cuts  and  scratches,  while  he, 
falling  the  whole  five-and-twenty 
feet  without  a  check,  had  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  which  stunned 
him,  and  for  a  moment  or  so,  as 
he  lay  insensible,  I  feared  that  he 
might  be  seriously  hurt.  He  soon 
came  to,  however,  and  though  he 
had  lost  his  axe,  which  is  still  in 
the  depths  of  the  glacier,  I  had 
held  to  mine,  with  which  he  was 
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before  long  able  to  cut  steps  in  the 
wall  of  ice  up  which  we  had  to 
make  our  way.  Before  we  reached 
the  top  we  heard  a  shout,  and  it 
turned  out  that  a  party  who,  with- 
out our  knowing  it,  were  close  to 
us,  had  seen  the  accident,  and  had 
hastened  to  the  spot.  They  let 
down  a  rope,  by  which  we  were  in 
turn  hauled  up,  very  thankful  to 
have  escaped  from  a  great  danger. 
I  mentally  vowed  never  again  to 
be  one  of  only  two  men  on  a  rope ; 
but  Lochmatter  went  a  good  deal 
further  than  this.  He  declared 
that  nothing  should  induce  him 
ever  to  set  foot  on  a  snow  moun- 
tain again ;  and  though  he  had 
earned  some  celebrity  as  a  fine 
and  daring  mountaineer,  though  he 
was  absolutely  uninjured,  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life  (about  thirty -three, 
I  fancy),  he  forthwith  abandoned 
his  profession  of  guide,  at  which 
he  could  command  exceptionally 
high  pay,  and  took  to  driving  a 
fly  between  Zermatt  and  St  Nik- 
laus.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Zermatt 
railway,  I  was  crossing  the  Hied 
Pass,  when  my  guide,  the  well- 
known  Imboden,  happened  to  tell 
me  the  story  of  another  member 
of  the  fraternity,  who,  a  score  of 
years  before,  had  received  such  a 
shock  from  a  narrow  escape  that 
he  had  given  up  guiding  and  taken 
to  cab-driving,  and  I  was  interested 
to  find  that  Lochmatter  was  the 
man  in  question,  and  that  he  was 
still  engaged  in  an  occupation  of 
which  the  monotony  was  in  curi- 
ous contrast  with  the  adventures 
of  his  previous  career. 

I  have  thus  described  the  only 
two  accidents  that  have  befallen 
me  in  the  mountaineering  of  many 
years,  and  though  both  were  close 
shaves,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  life 
has  not  been  in  greater  peril  on 
more  than  one  occasion  from  the 
Mr  Winkles  of  shooting-parties,  if 
not  from  the  chances  of  amateur 


yachting.  In  fact,  most  amuse- 
ments have  a  spice  of  danger  in 
them,  and  I  doubt  whether  moun- 
taineering has  more  than,  for  ex- 
ample, either  shooting  or  hunting. 
I  fancy  that  no  accident  in.  the 
Alps  has  excited  public  feeling 
more  than  that  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr  Whymper's  first  ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn.  I  was  specially 
shocked  by  the  news,  as  poor 
Hadow  and  I  had  played  many  a 
cricket -match  together,  and  only 
a  day  or  two  before  he  started 
for  {Switzerland  he  came  to  see 
me  at  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
I  happened  to  be  treasurer  of  a 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
when  he  told  me  that  he  was  going 
abroad  with  Hudson,  celebrated 
as  an  ardent  mountaineer,  I  laugh- 
ingly said  to  him,  "Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  break  your  neck  in 
Switzerland,  you  had  better  pay  me 
your  subscription  before  you  start," 
to  which  he  rejoined  that  I  might 
be  easy  about  his  coming  back,  as 
Hudson  was  not  going  to  take  him 
mountaineering  that  year.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight  the  poor  fellow 
was  killed,  and  when  the  telegram 
came,  one  of  my  colleagues  recalled 
our  conversation.  Nobody  else,  I 
think,  of  my  many  mountaineering 
friends  has  ever  lost  his  life  in  the 
Alps  ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
with  Donkin,  who  was  swept  away 
by  an  avalanche  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  who  was  a  delightful  compan- 
ion and  the  cheeriest  of  men,  I 
had  no  more  than  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  was  one  old  ally  of  mine, 
however,  among  the  pioneers  of 
mountaineering,  whose  compara- 
tively early  death  was  mainly 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  fever 
which  he  contracted  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Rion  river  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition  in  which  El- 
bruz, the  highest  of  European 
mountains,  was  first  ascended  in 
1868.  A.  W.  Moore  was  a  man 
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of  singular  ability  as  well  as  of  in- 
finite humour,  and  when  Lord 
Salisbury  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Moore  was  his  most 
trusted  subordinate,  and  was  the 
draughtsman,  often  011  very  slight 
instructions,  of  the  most  important 
despatches  which  emanated  from 
the  "  Political  and  Secret  "  branch 
of  the  department,  at  a  period 
of  crisis  in  our  Indian  frontier 
policy.  "When  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  became  Indian  Secre- 
tary in  1885,  there  was  an  ami- 
cable contest  between  him  and 
the  Premier  as  to  who  should 
have  Moore  as  private  secretary ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  persuaded 
to  yield,  on  the  ground  that  Lord 
Randolph  was  new  to  the  office, 
and  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
Moore's  experience.  The  result 
was,  that  Moore  devoted  himself 
with  much  self  -  sacrifice  to  his 
chief,  and  eventually  broke  down 
under  the  strain,  which  was  accen- 
tuated by  relapses  of  the  old 
marsh-fever.  His  doings  in  the 
Alps  were  tremendous,  and  the 
new  peaks  which  he  conquered 
make  a  long  list.  Some  notion  of 
his  powers  of  endurance  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  he  once 
started  from  Courmayeur,  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
went  down  to  Chamonix,  all  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  I  myself  used 
to  be  rather  proud  of  having  been 
the  first  to  go  up  the  Jungf rau  from 
the  Eggischhorn  hotel  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  return  there  to  table  d'hote 
in  the  evening,  after  accomplishing 
in  eighteen  hours  what  had  pre- 
viously always  occupied  two  days  ; 
but,  of  course,  this  was  nothing 
compared  with  Moore's  tremendous 
expedition  from  valley  to  valley 
over  the  head  of  Mont  Blanc.  And 
he  described  as  well  as  he  climbed. 
Some  of  the  best  papers  ever  pub- 
lished on  mountain  travel  have 
come  from  his  pen,  and  a  copy  of 


his  privately  printed  '  Mountain- 
eering in  1864  '  sold  a  few  months 
ago  for  £10  at  a  public  auction. 
His  wit  was  of  the  kind  that 
flashes,  and  can  be  scarcely  sketched 
in  words,  but  it  was  extraordinar- 
ily ready.  One  of  his  friends  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  who  had  named 
each  of  three  or  four  children  after 
particular  Swiss  peaks,  once  ap- 
plied to  him  to  suggest  suitable 
names,  on  the  same  lines,  for  twins 
that  had  recently  arrived.  Quick 
as  thought  came  the  answer,  "  Of 
course  you  must  call  the  boy 
'  Monty  '  and  the  girl  <  Rosa.'  " 
It  would  be  easy  to  recall  dozens 
of  good  things,  varying  from  mere 
verbal  quips  to  brilliant  but  not 
ill-natured  sarcasm,  which  were 
poured  out  spontaneously  when 
Moore  was  in  the  vein ;  and  few 
men  were  better  company. 

Another  Alpine  veteran,  of  whom 
I  saw  a  good  deal,  was  the  late  Fred- 
erick Pratt  Barlow,  who  had  also 
a  merry  wit,  and  who  published 
some  admirable  accounts  of  his  ex- 
peditions 011  the  Grivola,  the  grand 
Paradiso,  and  one  or  two  other 
peaks.  Many  students  of  Alpine 
literature  will  remember  his  de- 
lightful story  of  the  straits  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  to  which  his  party 
were  once  reduced  in  the  moun- 
tains, till  they  came  across  some 
goats  that  demanded  to  be  milked  ; 
how  a  pail  was  wanting,  so  Jakob 
Anderegg  threw  himself  on  his 
back  to  suck  an  elderly  matron  of 
the  flock,  who  vigorously  objected 
to  the  teeth  of  her  red-bearded  off- 
spring ;  how  she  managed  to  plant 
one  hind-foot  in  his  mouth,  the 
other  in  his  eye,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous kick  sent  him  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  turf,  where 
he  lay,  his  disreputable  old  sides 
shaking  with  laughter.  Barlow 
was  the  first  to  make  the  interest- 
ing and  difficult  ascent  of  Monte 
Rosa  from  the  Zurastein  Sattel : 
his  experience  of  the  Alps  was 
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very  extensive,  and  his  love  of  ex- 
ploration carried  him  to  some  little 
known  regions  of  Burmah,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  contracted  the 
chest  illness  that  eventually  car- 
ried him  off,  to  the  great  grief  of  a 
very  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Still,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  losses  in  our  brotherhood  of 
mountaineers  have  been  compara- 
tively rare,  while  the  friendships 
cemented  in  the  Alps  have  been 
numerous  and  lasting. 

Our  Alpine  Club  dinners  have 
annually  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  lovers  of  our  special 
pastime,  and  a  good  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  figured  at 
them.  For  many  years  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen,  himself  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  mountaineering,  never 
failed  to  delight  us  with  his 
brilliantly  humorous  oratory  ;  and 
Mr  Justice  Wills,  the  author  of 
the  charming  'Eagle's  Nest,'  and 
the  conqueror  of  many  a  virgin 
peak,  showed  himself  an  excellent 
after  -  dinner  speaker.  It  must 
have  been  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  that  the  late  Lord  Coleridge, 
who  entranced  the  Club  with  his 
silver-tongued  eloquence,  made  the 
confession — singular  in  the  mouth 
of  a  relative  of  the  poet  who  first 
showed  the  appreciation  of  moun- 
tain beauty — that  he  had  never 
seen  a  snow  peak,  and  that  it  was 
only  from  description  that  he  could 
attempt  to  appreciate  the  poetry, 
the  dangers,  and  the  glories  of  the 
Alps.  On  the  same  occasion,  by  the 
way,  we  heard  from  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  one  of  those  characteristic 
speeches  in  which  the  mingled  wit 
and  poetry  forced  one  to  ignore 
the  curious  awkwardness  of  his 
delivery.  But  it  was  at  another 
Alpine  Club  dinner  that  a  very 
short  oration  evoked  the  most 
tremendous  roars  of  laughter  that 
ever  proceeded  from  a  couple  of 
hundred  throats  well  braced  by 
Swiss  air.  A  distinguished  travel- 


ler who  had  made  the  ascent  of  an 
Asiatic  mountain  (which  may  be 
here  called  "  Upapol ")  was  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  visitors ;  but 
though  he  was  a  bold  mountaineer, 
he  was  a  timid  orator.  "Got  to 
make  a  speech  ? "  said  a  friend 
whom  he  consulted  at  the  club. 
"  Then  there  is  nothing  like  tak- 
ing a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters 
first."  So  said  other  friends,  one 
after  the  other,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion the  prescribed  dose  was 
conscientiously  swallowed.  The 
effect,  on  a  nervous  organisation, 
was  nothing  less  than  confusion 
worse  confounded.  So  when  his 
achievement  had  been  described 
in  glowing  terms  by  the  proposer 
of  the  toast,  and  the  celebrated 
explorer  rose  to  reply,  he  contented 
himself  at  first  with  smiling  blandly 
at  his  audience  for  a  minute  or  two, 
as  he  swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Then  he  began,  "  Gentle- 
men, Upapol  is  seventeen  thousand 
levels  above  the  feet  of  the  sea." 
There  was  a  roar  of  Homeric 
laughter ;  but  the  orator  smiled 
still,  and  continued,  "  No,  that 

is  all nonsense.     Of  course,  I 

mean  twenty  thousand  seas  above 
the  level  of  the  feet."  Another 
shout  made  him  think  that  this 
statement,  too,  had  something 
wrong  about  it,  and  then  he  gave 
up  his  task  in  despair,  and  we 
never  heard  particulars  of  an 
ascent  which  we  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  as  the  most 
remarkable  feat  of  modern  climb- 
ing. It  was  at  another  —  but  I 
fancy  that  the  readers  of  '  Maga ' 
may  be  getting  tired  of  reminis- 
cences possibly  less  interesting  to 
the  public  than  to  the  reminiscent, 
and  I  defer  to  some  future  oppor- 
tunity any  further  account  of  the 
Alpine  Club  and  its  doings.  For 
the  present,  to  quote  an  Irish 
M.P.'s  apology  to  the  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
H.  PRESTON-THOMAS. 
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THE   TERTJTTOTtTAL   WATERS   AXD    SEA   FISHERIES. 


AFTER  the  lapse  of  about  half  a 
century,  the  relation  of  the  terri- 
torial waters  to  sea  fisheries  has 
again  come  prominently  to  the 
front.  The  discussions  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  some  organs  of 
public  opinion,  in  connection  with 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  have  opened  up  wide 
questions  concerning  the  territorial 
waters,  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance,  both  from  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  national 
fisheries.  The  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  proposed,  among  other 
things,  to  confer  upon  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board  the  power  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  certain  modes  of 
fishing  in  parts  of  the  sea  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  outside  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  therefore  be- 
yond the  boundary  of  exclusive 
fishery  pertaining  to  this  country. 
Two  methods  of  fishing  are  specified 
in  the  bill,  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  give  powers 
of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  to 
the  fishery  authorities.  One  of 
these  is  seine-"  trawling "  for  her- 
rings, as  it  is  popularly  but  in- 
accurately called,  and  which  is 
not  at  present  a  subject  of  great 
moment,  except  in  one  or  two 
localities.  The  other  is  beam- 
trawling  or  otter-trawling — quite 
a  different  style  of  fishing ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  around  it  many  disputes  have 
centred  of  late  years  respecting 
both  its  alleged  destructiveness 
and  its  interference  with  the  in- 
dustry of  line  -  fishermen.  The 
original  proposal  was  that  the 
Fishery  Board  should  be  em- 
powered to  prohibit  beam-trawling 
within  a  line  drawn  from  Rattray 


Point,  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  Fame 
Islands  in  Northumberland  ;  with- 
in an  area  thus  comprising  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  extra-territorial 
water,  but  limited  to  one  part  of 
the  coast,  and  capable  of  easy  de- 
finition on  a  chart.  This  clause 
was  subsequently  replaced  by  an- 
other, conferring  a  similar  power 
over  all  the  seas  around  the  coast 
of  Scotland  within  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles  from  the  shores. 
And  then,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lothian,  the  distance  within  which 
special  jurisdiction  could  be  exer- 
cised was  reduced  to  thirteen  miles, 
or  ten  miles  beyond  the  three-mile 
zone ;  and  the  clause  at  present 
stands  as  follows  : — 

"The  Fishery  Board  may,  by  bye- 
law  or  byelaws,  direct  that  the 
methods  of  fishing  known  as  beam- 
trawling  and  otter-trawling  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  area  or  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty,  with- 
in  thirteen  miles  of  the  Scottish  coast, 
to  be  defined  in  such  byelaw,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  make,  alter,  and 
revoke  byelaws  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

The  principle  of  controlling  fish- 
ing operations  at  a  distance  greater 
than  three  miles  from  the  coast  is 
not  for  the  first  time  enunciated 
in  this  bill.  In  the  laws  of  sev- 
eral countries  special  fisheries,  as 
those  for  seals,  whales,  coral,  pearls, 
and  oysters,  are  regulated  beyond 
the  territorial  waters,  or  at  all 
events  beyond  the  three-mile  limit, 
in  certain  places  or  at  particular 
seasons  ;  and  in  one  or  two  coun- 
tries regulations  of  this  kind  apply 
also  to  certain  modes  of  fishing  for 
white  fish.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample is  contained  in  the  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  on  the  Behrinj*  Sea 
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question,  prohibiting  the  capture 
of  fur-seals  within  a  zone  of  sixty 
miles  around  the  Pribilov  Islands, 
which  form  their  chief  breeding- 
place.  The  motives  for  all  such 
extra-territorial  interference  with 
fishing  operations  are  founded  on 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  fisheries 
concerned  from  destruction  or  seri- 
ous injury  by  unrestricted  and 
reckless  fishing.  There  are  two 
instances  of  this  kind  in  recent 
British  legislation.  One  concerns 
certain  oyster-beds  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance up  to  twenty  miles  off  the 
Irish  coast,  with  reference  to  which 
power  was  given  to  the  Irish  Fish- 
ery Commissioners,  by  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act,  18G8,  to  regulate 
dredging  and  establish  a  close-time. 
The  other  example  is  more  recent, 
and  is  contained  in  the  Herring 
Fishery  (Scotland)  Act,  passed  in 
1889.  This  Act  closed  to  beam- 
trawling  all  parts  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Scotland,  with  one  or 
two  unimportant  exceptions,  as 
well  as  some  bays  on  the  west  coast 
extending  beyond  the  territorial 
zone;  and  it  further  imposed  on 
the  Fishery  Board  the  duty  of 
interdicting  this  mode  of  fishing 
within  the  whole  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  a  duty  which  was  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent  at  the  end 
of  1892.  It  furnishes  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  State  regulating  the 
fishing  for  floating  fish  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  its  coasts  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  enforced  against 
foreign  fishing  -  boats,  or  at  all 
events  against  those  belonging  to 
the  countries  which  signed  the 
North  Sea  Convention  in  1882. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  of 
1889  and  that  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Parliament  are,  however,  of 
somewhat  different  import.  It  is 
one  thing  to  regulate  a  mode  of 
fishing  for  a  special  purpose  in  a 
limited  portion  of  the  extra-terri- 
torial seas,  and  another  thing  to 


extend  such  jurisdiction  around 
the  whole  coast.  The  special  im- 
portance of  the  measure  lies  in 
this,  that  it  is  the  first  formal  ad- 
mission and  declaration  by  a  re- 
sponsible Government  in  recent 
times  that  the  present  three-mile 
limit  is  inadequate  for  the  proper 
regulation  and  preservation  of  the 
sea  fisheries,  and  that  the  limit 
should  be  considerably  extended. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
position  is  in  conformity  both  with 
the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  the  fish- 
eries, with  the  views  of  many  foreign 
Governments,  and  with  the  growing 
opinion  of  eminent  authorities  on 
international  law.  The  arguments 
from  these  sources  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  exclusive  fish- 
ery are  given  somewhat  fully  be- 
low ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  fishery  juris- 
diction marks  a  new  departure  in 
the  consideration  of  the  territorial 
waters  in  relation  to  the  sea  fish- 
eries, and  will  have  far  -  reaching 
consequences. 

It  may  be  therefore  of  inter- 
est, at  the  present  time,  to  re- 
view the  steps  by  which  the  three- 
mile  limit  came  to  be  established 
as  the  boundary  of  the  territorial 
seas,  and  the  reasons  which  now 
make  it  advisable  to  extend  it  for 
fishery  purposes.  The  three-mile 
limit  was  first  formally  established 
and  recognised,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  relates  to  the  British  coast,  by 
the  Convention  with  France  in 
1839.  This  Convention  was  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bodying and  making  statutory  the 
recommendations  of  a  joint  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  two 
Governments  in  1837,  to  deter- 
mine a  minor  point — namely,  to 
ascertain  and  define  the  limits 
within  which  French  and  English 
fishermen  should  be  at  liberty  to 
fish  for  oysters  in  the  waters  be- 
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tween  Jersey  and  the  coast  of 
France;  but  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with 
the  much  larger  question — the 
general  rights  of  fishery  between 
the  two  nations  on  all  parts  of 
their  coasts.  For  a  number  of 
years  previously  disputes  and 
conflicts  had  occurred  between 
British  and  French  fishermen, 
more  particularly  in  the  Chan- 
nel, but  also  along  the  east  coast, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland. 
A  number  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials from  British  fishermen, 
as  far  north  as  Cromarty,  were 
addressed  to  the  Government,  com- 
plaining of  the  depredations  and 
aggressions  of  the  French.  They 
were  accused  of  interfering  with 
British  fishermen  when  dredging 
for  oysters  fifteen  miles  from  the 
French  shore ;  with  fishing  for 
herrings  and  mackerel  within  a 
mile  of  the  British  coast ;  with 
destroying  nets  and  fishing  -  gear ; 
and  particularly  with  destroying 
the  spawn  and  brood  of  fish  by 
trawling  in  the  bays  and  shallow 
waters  along  the  English  coast. 
It  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of 
these  petitions  alone  —  and  the 
fact  is  well  established  from  other 
sources  —  that  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  existed  at  the  time,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  fishermen, 
but  among  those  in  authority,  as 
to  what  was  the  precise  limit  of 
exclusive  fishery  that  might  be 
claimed  or  enforced.  The  his- 
toric doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  seas,  and  the  ex- 
travagant claims  to  maritime 
dominion  which  characterised  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  dwindled 
to  a  shadow;  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  was  believed  that  the 
territorial  waters  extended  much 
farther  than  a  league  from  the 
shore.  Many  fishermen  main- 
tained that  the  boundary  was 
three  leagues— an  opinion  strong- 


ly held  as  late  as  1862 — and  the 
fishermen  of  Eyemouth,  possibly 
influenced  by  traditions  of  the 
large  claims  made  by  Scotland  two 
centuries  before,  petitioned  that 
foreign  fishermen  should  be  "  kept 
without  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law,  and  that  limits  [sic]  be  seven 
leagues."  An  important  inquiry 
by  the  House  of  Commons  also 
preceded  the  Convention.  In  1833, 
a  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
to  "  inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  the  British  Channel  fisheries, 
and  the  laws  affecting  the  fishing 
trade  of  England,  with  a  view  to 
their  amendment " ;  and  they  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  depres- 
sion in  the  fisheries  (which  they 
found  to  exist)  was  the  extensive 
interference  and  aggression  of 
French  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Large  fleets  of 
fishing  vessels  from  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, Dieppe,  and  other  French 
ports  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing 
along  the  English  coast,  "  fre- 
quently within  half  a  league  of 
the  shore,  and  occasionally  much 
nearer ;  and  in  the  bays  and  shal- 
low waters,  in  which  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  brood  of  fish,  that  such  as 
frequent  those  waters  during  the 
breeding  season  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  their  young  destroyed  be- 
fore they  have  attained  maturity." 
They  also  reported  that  French 
fishermen  habitually  dragged  for 
fish  -  bait  in  the  shallow  waters, 
thus  destroying  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  young  and  unsizable  fish. 
They  considered  it  proved  that 
the  great  scarcity  of  fish  in  the 
Channel  had  been  occasioned  by 
this  great  destruction  of  the  spawn 
and  brood ;  they  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  English  fishermen  were 
not  allowed  to  fish  within  three 
leagues  of  the  French  coast,  but 
were  warned  off  by  the  French 
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cruisers ;  and  they  recommended 
that  "  foreign  fishermen  should  be 
prevented  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  from  fishing  within  one 
league,  or  such  other  distance  of 
the  English  coast  as  by  the  law 
or  usage  of  nations  is  considered 
to  belong  exclusively  to  this 
country."  They  further  recom- 
mended that  foreign  fishermen 
"  should  be  required  to  observe, 
during  the  spawning  or  breeding 
season  of  fish,  all  such  laws  or 
regulations  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  English  fishermen  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  spawn 
and  brood  of  fish  in  the  bays  and 
shallow  waters  upon  our  coast." 
It  was  upon  the  labours  of  this 
Committee  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  most  part  relied 
in  concluding  the  Convention  with 
France  ;  and  the  Committee  appear 
to  have  mentioned  one  league  as 
the  probable  limit  of  exclusive 
fishery,  partly  because  it  was  the 
one  enforced  on  the  Dutch  coast 
and  recognised  in  America,  and 
the  one  adopted  by  the  British 
Custom  House  in  granting  licences 
to  boats  to  go  within  that  distance 
of  foreign  coasts  and  in  connection 
with  forfeitures  for  smuggling ; 
and  partly  because  they  believed 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  spawn  and  brood  of  fish  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  in  view. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Committee  were  interro- 
gated on  this  point,  and  they  de- 
clared that  if  protection  extended 
for  a  league  from  the  shore,  it 
would  suffice  for  the  breeding 
fish.  The  Committee  regarded  it 
as  doubtful  whether  the  league 
should  be  measured  from  the 
shore,  following  its  sinuosities,  or 
from  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland  ;  and  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
latter  would  be  much  more  bene- 


ficial to  the  British  fisheries  than 
the  former,  an  opinion  that  was 
undoubtedly  correct. 

This  view  was  not,  however, 
adopted  in  the  Convention  of  1839. 
It  embodied  the  minimum  dis- 
tance which  had  ever  been  pro- 
posed either  by  a  State  or  by 
theoretical  writers  on  international 
law.  By  its  articles  a  very  con- 
siderable stretch  of  oyster-grounds, 
extending  far  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  was  exclusively  reserved 
for  French  fishermen,  while  the 
general  rights  of  fishing  were 
agreed  upon  as  follows :  "  The 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  within  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  low-water  mark  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  the  French 
shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  within  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  low-water  mark  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of 
France."  In  bays,  the  mouths  of 
which  do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in 
width,  the  distance  of  three  miles 
was  to  be  measured  from  a  straight 
line  drawn  "  from  headland  to 
headland " ;  in  all  cases  the  mile 
was  a  geographical  mile.  This 
treaty,  as  lias  been  said,  was  the 
first  to  establish  by  international 
agreement  the  three-mile  limit  as 
the  limit  of  exclusive  fishing  on 
the  British  coasts.  It  may  have 
been  the  wisest  course  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  and  with 
the  almost  complete  ignorance 
which  then  prevailed  respecting 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of 
the  food  fishes ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  selection  of  so  nar- 
row a  strip  of  the  adjacent  seas 
was  a  mistake  which  has  operated 
most  injuriously  on  the  interests 
of  the  sea  fisheries.  The  Con- 
vention with  France,  however, 
only  settled  the  respective  fishery 
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limits  with  that  country.  It  left 
the  position  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
other  States  the  same  as  before. 
It  was  open  to  Belgian  or  Dutch 
boats,  for  example,  in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  agreement,  to  fish 
along  our  coasts,  and  even  within 
the  three-mile  zone ;  and  this  diffi- 
culty indeed  arose.  The  Belgians 
claimed  under  certain  charters 
or  pretended  charters  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  Scotch  harbours  for 
their  fishing  vessels,  and  to  fish 
therefrom  with  small  boats.  By  a 
Convention  made  in  1852  between 
Belgium  and  this  country  the 
rights  of  exclusive  fishery  were 
defined,  as  in  the  Convention  with 
France,  as  extending  for  three  geo- 
graphical miles  from  low  -  water 
mark,  and  the  Belgian  fishing  boats 
were  thereby  excluded  from  fishing 
from  Scotch  harbours,  except  those 
belonging  to  Bruges,  which  were 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  old  prac- 
tice for  one  year  more,  in  order  to 
give  them  time  to  test  the  validity 
of  their  claims  in  British  courts  of 
law.  They  appear  to  have  relied 
upon  a  charter  of  Charles  II., 
granted  in  1666,  "in  favour  of  the 
citie  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  for  a 
libertie  of  fishing  in  the  British 
seas  with  fifty  saill  of  ships";  but 
their  alleged  rights  were  not  es- 
tablished. The  enforcement  of  the 
new  law  against  Belgian  boats 
gave  rise  to  so  much  dissatisfaction 
that  the  Government,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Belgian  minister, 
agreed  to  suspend  its  operation 
for  a  year,  not  only  in  favour  of 
the  vessels  from  Bruges,  but  in 
regard  to  Belgian  fishing  -  vessels 
generally.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  been  enforced  and  adhered  to. 
The  three-mile  limit,  which  had 
been  again  confirmed  with  France 
by  the  Fishery  Convention  Act, 
1843,  and  later  by  the  Convention 
of  1867,  was  also  adopted  in  the 
North  Sea  Convention  of  1882, 


between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  North  Sea  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Norway  —  namely, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France.  An  additional 
article  stipulated  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  should  have 
the  right  of  adhering  to  the  Con- 
vention for  Sweden  and  for  Nor- 
way, either  jointly  or  separately  ; 
but  this  right  has  never  been 
exercised,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  States  do  not  approve  of  a 
territorial  limit  so  restricted,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  enforce  a 
limit  considerably  greater.  This 
very  important  international  agree- 
ment had  for  its  object  the  regu- 
lations of  the  police  of  the  fish- 
eries in  the  North  Sea  outside 
territorial  waters.  The  exclusive 
fishery  rights  were  defined  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''The  fishermen  of  each  country 
shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  within  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  low-water  mark  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  their 
respective  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
dependent  islands  and  banks.  As 
regards  bays,  the  distance  of  three 
miles  shall  be  measured  from  a 
straight  line  drawn  across  the  bay  in 
the  part  nearest  the  entrance,  at  the 
first  point  where  the  width  does  not 
exceed  ten  miles." 

The  only  differences  in  the 
definition  of  1882  as  compared 
with  the  previous  definitions  were 
the  more  detailed  rule  for  the 
measurement  respecting  bays  and 
the  specific  inclusion  of  depend- 
ent islands  and  banks.  The  earlier 
definitions  had  given  rise  to  am- 
biguity both  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "head- 
lands," and  as  to  whether  the  line 
of  low  -  water  mark  applied  to 
islands.  The  French  Commodore, 
for  example,  in  1853  claimed  the 
right  for  French  boats  to  fish  close 
to  the  Fame  Islands,  arguing  that 
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the  low-water  mark  applied  only  to 
the  mainland. 

Largely  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Convention  referred 
to,  the  three-mile  limit  has  now 
been  adopted  by  most  European 
States  as  the  general  boundary 
of  exclusive  fishery  and  territorial 
waters.  But  there  are  exceptions 
of  importance,  and  some  of  the 
countries  which  recognise  that  dis- 
tance as  the  international  limit, 
reserve  and  exercise  powers  of 
regulating  fishing  operations  in 
the  extra  -  territorial  seas.  The 
three-mile  zone  is  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  France  (both  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
coasts),  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Germany  (in  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  in  the  North  Sea),  Austria, 
Italy,  Russia,  and,  judging  from 
laws  prohibiting  certain  modes  of 
fishing  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  by  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
regard  to  Russia,  the  three  -  mile 
limit  is  fixed  by  the  Custom  laws 
without  any  special  reference  to 
fisheries ;  and  in  the  international 
treaties  very  little  is  mentioned 
about  fishery  rights,  and  nothing 
about  the  limits  of  territorial 
waters  for  fishery  purposes.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  Sweden 
and  Norway  did  not  agree  to  the 
North  Sea  Convention  of  1882, 
although  the  coasts  of  the  last- 
named  country  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  North  Sea.  One  reason  given 
in  official  documents  and  by  their 
writers  on  international  law  is, 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  coast 
— engirdled  by  a  chain  of  islands 
and  broken  up  by  numerous  fjords, 
which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
land — a  three-mile  limit  based  on 
the  definitions  in  the  Convention 
of  1882  would  be  intricate,  con- 
fusing, and  impracticable.  The 
force  of  this  objection  may  be 
understood  by  examining  the  con- 


tour of  the  three-mile  limit  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the 
physical  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions are  less  obvious  than  in 
Norway.  Another  reason  put  for- 
ward is,  that  a  three  -  mile  zone 
measured  from  low  -  water  mark 
would  be  insufficient ;  it  would 
intersect  the  most  important  fish- 
ing-banks, "  making  it  impossible," 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  "for  the  State  to 
regulate  the  fisheries  on  the  whole 
bank,  and  would  be  fatal  to  those 
fisheries  which  are  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  coast  popu- 
lation." In  Norway,  therefore, 
the  territorial  waters  are  held  to 
extend  for  a  distance  of  four  miles 
seawards,  not  from  low-water  mark, 
but  from  a  straight  line  passing 
from  island  to  island,  touching 
the  outermost  point  of  each.  In 
some  places  the  limit  thus  lies  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mainland.  Further,  Norway  claims 
exclusive  fishery  rights  in  two  large 
fjords,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the 
North  Sea  Convention,  would  be 
in  great  part  at  least  extra-terri- 
torial. One  is  the  Vestfjord,  at 
the  Loffoden  Banks,  where  from 
time  immemorial  the  greatest  cod 
fishery  in  Europe  has  been  carried 
on,  and  which  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  livelihood  to 
the  Norwegian  fishermen  ;  the 
other  is  the  Varangerfjord,  in 
Finmarken.  These  limits  of  ex- 
clusive fishery  are  not  enjoyed  in 
virtue  of  any  international  treaty, 
— the  only  treaty  in  which  terri- 
torial waters  are  defined  appears 
to  be  one  with  Mexico  in  1886, 
where  the  limit  is  placed  at  three 
leagues  from  low  -  water  mark, 
and  solely  for  revenue  purposes, — 
they  are  simply  declared  by  the 
State  to  be  the  territorial  fishing 
waters  pertaining  to  it.  Like  the 
three-mile  limit  with  us,  they  rep- 
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resent  the  shrunken  relic  and  sur- 
vival of  the  extensive  claims  to 
exclusive  dominion  on  the  adjacent 
seas,  which  Norway,  in  common 
with  other  maritime  Powers,  made 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  arid  Norway  has  been 
only  a  little  more  fortunate  than 
her  neighbours  in  maintaining  pos- 
session of  a  larger  slice.  Her  rights 
to  the  wider  territorial  waters  have 
not  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  French  Government, 
in  particular,  complained  of  the 
prohibition  to  French  vessels  to 
fish  at  the  Lofibdens ;  but  Norway 
has  always  successfully  pled  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  together 
with  the  argument  of  custom  and 
usage.  The  territorial  waters 
claimed  by  Spain  are  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Norway,  com- 
prising the  sea  within  six  miles 
of  the  coast ;  but  by  treaties  with 
Portugal,  which  also  claims  a  six- 
mile  limit,  while  a  fishery  zone  of 
three  miles  is  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  respective  subjects  of  these 
two  countries,  the  second  zone  of 
three  miles  may  be  used  in  com- 
mon by  them  alone.  A  similar 
instance  of  international  reciproc- 
ity is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
Austro-Hungary  and  Italy,  which 
also  furnish  an  interesting  and 
novel  example  of  the  reservation 
of  a  part  of  the  territorial  waters 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  communal 
parts  of  the  adjoining  coasts.  Along 
the  Austro-Hungarian  seaboard  the 
people  of  each  commune  or  district 
have  exclusive  rights  of  fishing  in 
the  sea  within  one  mile  of  their 
coasts  :  if  they  do  not  carry  on 
fishing  themselves,  they  can  grant 
concessions  to  other  districts.  By 
a  treaty  with  Italy  in  1878,  recip- 
rocal rights  were  granted  to  the 
Italian  fishermen  of  the  Adriatic 
to  fish  in  the  territorial  waters 
outside  this  one-mile  zone,  on  con- 
dition that  the  local  regulations 


were  observed.  It  may  be  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of 
trawling,  that  such  methods  of 
fishing  with  nets  dragged  along 
the  bottom  are  prohibited  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  most  States, 
either  absolutely,  or,  what  is  more 
common,  subject  to  regulations  as 
to  time,  place,  nets,  and  particular 
method  of  fishing ;  in  Portugal, 
and  along  most  of  the  Spanish 
coast,  it  is  prohibited  within  six 
miles  ;  in  Austro-Hungary,  within 
five  miles,  if  steam  vessels  are 
employed. 

The  successive  steps  by  which 
the  three-mile  limit  was  imposed 
by  the  Northern  Powers  has  been 
already  described,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  definite  establishment 
on  an  international  basis  cannot 
be  fully  comprehended  without 
glancing  at  the  previous  state  of 
af lairs.  The  first  agreement  on 
the  subject,  which  furnished  the 
much  -  prized  precedent  to  guide 
subsequent  negotiations,  and  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  minor  States, 
took  place  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  had  created  and  consoli- 
dated her  commercial  supremacy 
on  the  sea.  The  keen  competition 
and  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  which 
previously  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
keep  alive  and  to  enforce  wide 
claims  of  maritime  dominion  and 
rights  of  exclusive  fishery  on  the 
British  coasts,  had  long  since 
vanished.  For  lack  of  occasion 
to  assert  them,  these  claims,  that 
once  exercised  the  most  brilliant 
legal  intellects  of  England,  and 
were  frequently  enforced  by  diplo- 
matic instruments,  and  even  by 
armed  authority,  fell  into  abeyance, 
and  by  insensible  stages  passed  out 
of  the  sphere  of  practical  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  largely  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Bynkershoek,  referred  to  below, 
the  tendency  of  opinion  among 
writers  on  international  law  more 
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and  more  favoured  the  restriction 
of  territorial  waters  within  narrow 
limits.  The  first  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Crown  re- 
specting dominion  on  the  British 
seas,  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  King  John  in  1200  or  1201  ;  it 
•was  repeated  by  Edward  I.  and  by 
Edward  III.,  the  latter  explicitly 
claiming  the  title  Dominus  Claris 
Anglicani  circumquaque,  and  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  English  Parliament  later.  The 
claim  of  sovereignty  included  many 
rights,  one  of  which — at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of 
later  times  —  was  the  right  of 
fishing;  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  at  that  period,  and 
for  long  afterwards,  foreigners 
were  allowed  freely  to  fish  along 
the  British  coasts.  As  early  as 
1295,  Edward  I.  commanded  the 
Bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  to  treat  in  a 
friendly  way  the  men  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland  fishing  off 
Yarmouth  ;  and  freedom  of  fishing 
in  the  seas  was  embodied  in  various 
treaties  between  England  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Brabant,  Flanders,  &c.,  on 
the  other  hand,  during  the  follow- 
ing centuries.1  It  was  the  same  in 
Scotland  :  foreign  fishermen  fished 
for  herrings  along  the  east  coast 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth  from  the  twelfth  century 
onwards ;  and  a  treaty  between 
James  Y.  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y.  provided  for  mutual  protection 
to  fishermen  and  the  free  use  of  the 
sea.  But  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  The  discovery  of  the 


New  World  and  the  numerous 
maritime  expeditions  which  it  en- 
gendered turned  the  attention  of 
the  nations  to  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas.  A  papal 
Bull  issued  in  1493,  in  connection 
with  the  conflicting  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  divided  the  Atlantic 
between  them ;  its  terms  were 
subsequently  amended,  but  the 
extravagant  pretensions  put  for- 
ward are  indicated  by  the  assertion 
of  proprietary  rights — even  to  the 
exclusion  of  navigation  by  foreign- 
ers— on  the  one  hand  by  Spain 
over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  by  Portugal  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic 
south  of  Morocco.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  almost  all  the  seas  of 
Europe  were  claimed  by  one  nation 
or  another.  Yenice  asserted  do- 
minion over  the  Adriatic,  Genoa 
over  the  Ligurian  Sea,  Denmark 
regarded  the  seas  between  Norway 
and  Iceland  as  belonging  to  her- 
self, as  well  as  the  Sound,  the 
Belts,  and  part  of  the  Baltic  ;  and 
England  claimed  the  Channel,  the 
North  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
the  waters  to  the  west  of  Ireland 
and  the  north  of  Scotland.  These 
claims  involved  in  many  cases 
fishing  rights,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  led  to  frequent 
international  disputes  and  diffi- 
culties. Two  great  events  in- 
directly caused  the  English  claims 
to  exclusive  fishery  on  the  British 
coasts  to  be  brought  prominently 
forward.  One  was  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  other  was  the  remark- 
able and  sudden  rise  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  position  of  a  great 


1  The  terms  were  usually  quite  explicit,  as  in  the  following  article  in  a  treaty 
of  1351,  between  England  on  the  one  side  and  the  king  of  Castile  and  the  Count 
of  Biscay  on  the  other:  "II  est  convenu,  &c.,  &c.  Item,  que  pessoners  de  la 
seignurie  del  roi  de  Castelle  et  del  counte  de  Viscay  peussent  venir  et  pescher 
fraunchement  et  sauvement  en  les  portz  d'Engleterre  et  de  Bretaigne,  et  en  touz 
autres  lieux  et  portz  ou  ils  vorrontz,  paiantz  les  droits  et  les  custumes  a  les 
seignurs  du  pais. " 
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European  Power.  The  influence 
of  the  former  on  the  fisheries, 
by  changing  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  fish,  was  profound,  and 
would  appear  now  almost  incred- 
ible, were  it  not  clearly  proved 
by  contemporary  documents.  The 
fisheries  and  fishing  ports  fell  into 
decay;  and  although  numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament,  royal  pro- 
clamations, and  municipal  ordi- 
nances endeavoured  to  re-establish 
the  use  of  fish  in  Lent  and  on 
fast  -  days,  the  fisheries  did  not 
revive  ;  and  "  Cecil's  fasts,"  as 
some  of  them  were  vulgarly 
called,  became  the  butt  of  the 
popular  dramatists,  and  served 
little  purpose  except,  in  the  words 
of  Ben  Jonson,  to  "  keep  a  man 
devoutly  hungry  all  day,  and  at 
night  to  send  him  supperless  to 
bed."  Concurrently  with  the  de- 
clension of  the  English  fisheries, 
those  of  the  Dutch  increased. 
Having,  by  force  of  arms,  asserted 
their  independence  of  Spain,  they 
rapidly  became  the  merchants,  the 
brokers,  and  the  carriers  of  Europe, 
in  place  of  the  Hansards,  whose 
power  was  waning ;  and  more  and 
more  assiduously  did  they  work 
their  "  golden  mine,"  as  they 
termed  their  fisheries  off  the  Brit- 
ish coast.  Patriotic  Englishmen 
witnessed  with  envy  the  fleets  of 
broad-bellied,  yellow-sailed  Dutch 
fishing  busses  frequenting  their 
seas,  in  increasing  numbers  year 
by  year,  and  reaping  the  harvest 
at  their  very  doors,  and  they  soon 
called  for  the  active  interference 
of  the  State.  The  first  notes  of 
alarm  are  to  be  found  in  two 
very  rare  works  —  Dr  Dee's 
'General  and  rare  Memorials 
pertayning  to  the  perfect  Arte 
of  Navigation,'  published  in  1577, 
and  Robert  Hitchcock's  'A  pol- 
litique  Platt,  &c.,'  published  in 
1580;  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 


tury afterwards  English  authors 
assailed  the  Dutch  for  fishing  off 
our  coasts,  and  proclaimed  the  ex- 
clusive fishery  rights  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  British  seas.  For 
reasons  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral political  state  of  Europe,  no 
interference  took  place  so  long 
as  Elizabeth  occupied  the  throne ; 
but  the  attitude  of  James,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  was  very  dif- 
ferent. He  caused  a  chart  to  be 
prepared,  with  straight  lines  drawn 
around  the  coast  from  promontory 
to  promontory,  the  waters  within 
which  he  called  the  King's  Cham- 
bers and  Royal  Ports,  and  the 
places  of  the  king's  dominion  and 
jurisdiction.  In  1609  he  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  foreigners 
from  fishing  "  on  any  of  our  coasts 
and  sea?,"  unless  they  had  first 
obtained  licences  to  do  so.  This 
proclamation  was  renewed  by 
Charles  I.  in  1636.  Both  prohi- 
bitions were  partially  enforced,  to 
the  extent  that  Dutch  fishermen 
were  on  several  occasions  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  the  king's  officers 
certain  dues  or  taxes  before  they 
were  allowed  to  fish ;  and  the 
principal  result  was  that,  while 
the  Dutch  authorities  never  ex- 
pressly admitted  the  right,  or 
agreed  to  it  in  any  treaty,  they 
issued  orders  to  their  fishermen 
to  refrain  from  approaching  too 
near  the  British  coasts  (on  the 
pretence  of  avoiding  injury  to 
their  nets),  and  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  they  were  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

An  instance  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rights  of  exclusive  fish- 
ery at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  in 
1604.  This  treaty  was  drawn  up 
by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
respective  Parliaments,  the  most 
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active  of  whom  were  Secretary 
Cecil,  the  illustrious  ancestor  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  equally 
illustrious  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  on 
the  English  side,  and  Lord  Fyvie 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots.  It  was  signed 
by  39  of  the  44  English,  and  28 
of  the  30  Scottish  Commissioners  ; 
it  had  therefore  an  ample  and 
weighty  authority.  One  of  the 
articles  dealt  with  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  continued:  "Ex- 
ceptand  also  and  reserveand  to 
Scottishmen  thair  trade  of  fisheing 
within  thair  loches,  ffirthis,  and 
bayis  within  land,  and  in  the  seas 
within  fourtene  mylis  of  the 
costis  of  the  realme  of  Scotland, 
wheir  nather  Englishmen  nor  ony 
stranger  or  forinaris  haue  use  to 
fishe,  and  soe  reciprocally  in  the 
point  of  fisheing  on  the  behalfe  of 
England."  Unfortunately,  this 
treaty,  approved  by  the  king  and 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  was 
never  ratified  by  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  hence  did  not  become 
law.  But  the  objection  of  the 
English  members  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  founded  upon  the 
reservation  of  fishing  rights,  but 
upon  the  nationalisation  clauses, 
which  caused  them  to  dread  the 
influx  of  an  army  of  "hungry 
Scots "  into  England.  Had  it 
been  ratified  by  the  English  Par- 
liament, there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  limits  of  the  territorial 
waters  would  have  continued  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  would 
have  been  recognised  as  such  by 
other  nations  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Lord  Lothian's  pro- 
posal almost  coincides  with  the 
limit  agreed  upon  more  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The 
question  of  the  territorial  waters 
pertaining  to  Scotland  was  again 
discussed  a  little  later.  Charles  I., 
in  1630,  entered  into  negotiations 
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with  Scotland  for  the  "  erection  of 
a  general  fishing,"  which  was  to 
supplant  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Fishing  Association 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing freely  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times.  To  this  the  Scotch  de- 
murred, and  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  which  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  the  following 
limits  of  exclusive  fishery  were 
successively  claimed  on  behalf  of 
Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  fish- 
ings within  the  lochs  and  isles : 

(1)  for    twenty-eight    miles    from 
the   coast,  which   comprised  what 
was    called    "the    land    fishing"; 

(2)  within  "a  land  kenning"  from 
the  coast,  a  term  which  probably 
meant  the  same  distance,  and  was 
the  one  commonly  used  among  the 
burgesses ;    (3)    within    the    seas 
"foreanent    the    coasts"   of    Scot- 
land, and  about  the  isles  thereof, 
"and   all   that   is    interjected    be- 
twixt thame  and  that  midlyne  in 
the  seas  whilk  is  equallie  distant 
and   divyding  frome  the    opposite 
land," — these  were  declared  to  be 
the  Scottish  seas  belonging  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland  ;  (4)  the  limits 
defined  in  the  draft  treaty  of  1604  ; 
(5)  within  fourteen  miles  seaward 
of  straight  lines  drawn  from  pro- 
montory to  promontory — including 
the  whole  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the 
Minch,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde— 
and  passing  outside  the  Hebrides. 
Ultimately  the  king  allowed  to  be 
"  reserved "    exclusively    for    the 
natives  the  waters  lying  within  a 
line  between  St  Abb's  Head  and 
Red    Head,    in    Forfarshire,    and 
within  a  line  between  the  Mulls  of 
Galloway  and  Kintyre ;    the    rest 
of  the  seas  around  Scotland  were 
to  be  open  to  members  of  the  Fish- 
ing Association,  comprising  Scotch- 
men as  well  as  Englishmen. 

It   is  obvious  from  the   claims 
put  forward  that,  while  there  was 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  limit  of  ex- 
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elusive   fishery   pertaining  to   the 
Scottish    people,    it    was    on    all 
hands  agreed  to  be  much  greater 
than   three    miles.     This,    indeed, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  writers  on  international 
law    as    to    the   territorial  waters 
generally.       Many   treatises  were 
published    in    the    course    of    the 
seventeenth    and    eighteenth    cen- 
turies which  dealt  with  the  vexed 
questions    of    mare    dausum    and 
mare  liberum ;  and  the  limits  laid 
down  by   different  authorities    as 
being   most    in    conformity    with 
reason   and    the    law    of    nations 
varied  widely.     It  was    admitted 
by  all  that  a  certain  extent  of  the 
seas    washing     the    coasts     of     a 
country  pertained  to  that  country  ; 
but  jurists  differed  greatly  as  to  the 
precise  extent  thus  susceptible  of 
appropriation   or    exclusive   juris- 
diction.      Some    thought   that    it 
was   a   hundred    miles    from    the 
shore  —  a    distance    adopted     by 
Russia  in  the  abortive  Ukase  of 
1821  regarding  the  Behring  Sea; 
others,   that  it  was    sixty   miles ; 
still  others,  that  it  was   bounded 
by  the   horizon    or   the   range    of 
vision  —  the    "  land   kenning  "    of 
the    Scotch,    or   even   by    a    two- 
days'    voyage ;    and    the    smallest 
distance   proposed   was   the   pres- 
ent limit    of    one  marine  league. 
Opinions    further    differed    as    to 
whether    the    zone   of    territorial 
waters  should  be  measured  from 
the  shore,   or  from  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  head- 
land,  a  proposal  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  within 
the  present  generation.     The  vari- 
ous limits  assigned,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, were  arbitrary,  and  did  not 
rest  on  any  natural  basis,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  that  relating 
to  the  range  of  vision,  which,  how- 
ever,   involved   obvious    imperfec- 
tions and  inconsistencies.     Such  a 


natural  basis,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be,  was  discovered  by  an  eminent 
Dutch  lawyer,  Bynkershoek,  who 
wrote  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury and  proclaimed  the  principle, 
Terrcv  dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur 
armorum  vis;  and  applying  this 
to  the  seas  around  the  coast,  it  was 
declared  that  only  such  extent  as 
could  be  commanded  by  guns  from 
the  shore  ought  to  be  considered 
as  territorial  waters  belonging  to 
the  State — a  distance  which,  at  the 
time,  corresponded  approximately 
to  three  miles.  This  idea  of  Byn- 
kershoek's  had  the  merit  of  offering 
a  definite  and  apparently  logical 
basis  for  the  demarcation  of  the 
territorial  seas,  in  place  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  fanciful  views  previously 
held ;  it  was  in  consonance  with 
the  growing  opinion  that  claims  to 
maritime  dominion,  to  be  valid, 
should  be  capable  of  being  made 
effective ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  most  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  has  played  a  most  important 
part  in  establishing  a  three-mile 
limit  by  international  agreement. 
The  essence  of  the  idea  was  not 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  which 
was  an  accident  of  the  time,  but 
the  exercise  of  effective  control 
over  the  adjacent  sea  by  means  of 
artillery  on  shore  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  minor  ironies  of  history  that 
the  formula  of  Bynkershoek,  who 
was  the  great  advocate  for  the 
application  of  reason  as  opposed 
to  simple  custom  in  international 
law,  should  be  applied  in  modern 
times  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
custom  .and  precedent.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  for  at  least  more 
than  a  generation  the  range  of 
guns  has  been  much  greater  than 
three  miles,  and  if  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  adage,  Terrce 
dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur 
armorum  vis,  is  to  be  interpreted 
with  respect  to  the  territorial  seas 
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by  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
be  commanded  by  guns  of  position, 
then  it  follows  that  the  limits  of 
the  territorial    waters   should    be 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
which  corresponds  with  the  range 
of    modern    artillery.        On     this 
ground  alone  —  the   extension   of 
the  power  of  cannon  —  many  au- 
thorities    on     international     law, 
as    Phillimore,    Bluntschli,    Calvo, 
and   several   others,   consider   the 
present    limit    to    be   too   narrow. 
But  it  is  questionable,  and  has 
been     questioned     by    competent 
authorities,  whether  the  principle 
of    delimiting     territorial    waters 
according    to   the    range    of    guns 
from  the  shore  is  the  most  reason- 
able, and  has  the  basis  of  reality 
which  it  presupposes.     It  is,  at  all 
events,  founded  on  military  ideas, 
and  bears  upon  the  rights  and  re- 
lations of   belligerents   and  neut- 
rals in  time  of   war  rather   than 
upon  the  more  general   and  com- 
mon international  interests  in  times 
of  peace.      One  of  the  most   im- 
portant of  these  interests   is  the 
right  of  fishing.      The   subject  of 
fisheries,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
the  determining  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  international  agreements 
respecting    territorial    waters     in 
modern  times.     It  also  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  claims  to  mari- 
time dominion  in  Europe    in   the 
fifteenth,     sixteenth,     and     seven- 
teenth centuries.     And  indeed,  in 
almost  all  international  treaties  in 
which  the  question   of    territorial 
seas  has  been  involved — from  the 
Treaty   of  Utrecht  to  the    recent 
agreement  about  the  Behring  Sea 
—  the    fisheries    have    constituted 
the  chief  interest  and  influence  in 
determining    their    limits.       This 
being  the  case,  does  it  not  appear 
illogical  and  unreasonable  that  the 
fishery  limits  should  be  defined  and 
imposed  from  a  purely  military  con- 
sideration, the  range  of  cannon-fire, 


rather  than  from  natural  considera- 
tions   drawn    from,    and    directly 
affecting,  the  fisheries  themselves  ? 
The    range    of    artillery    has    no 
relation    whatever    in    nature    or 
in  reason  to  international  fishery 
questions,    and    above    all    to    the 
determination  of  the  zone  of  ex- 
clusive   fishery.     During  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  another  prin- 
ciple   has    come    into    operation, 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  natural  history  of  the 
food -fishes,   which   form   the   ma- 
terial basis  of  the  fishing  industry, 
and    which    will     unquestionably 
in  the  future  have  a  most  import- 
ant  influence   in   connection  with 
the    problems    of    fishery    rights. 
This    principle   was    for    the    first 
time    duly   recognised   in   interna- 
tional    fishery    disputes     in     the 
course  of  the  negotiations  and  ar- 
bitration  concerning  the  fur  -  seal 
fisheries  in  the  Behring  Sea.     The 
British     Government      and       the 
United    States    Government     ap- 
pointed Commissioners   "  to  inves- 
tigate all  the  facts  having  relation 
to  seal -life   in   Behring   Sea,  and 
the    measures    necessary    for    its 
proper    protection    and    preserva- 
tion ;  "  and  elaborate  reports  were 
submitted    concerning    the    breed- 
ing, migrations,  food,  sexual    ma- 
turity— in  a  word,  the  natural  his- 
tory, of  the  fur-seal.     It  was  upon 
these  reports  that  the  schemes  of 
regulation,  and  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators   (except    in    regard    to 
purely    legal    points)   were    based, 
a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
Pribilov  Islands  closed  to  pelagic 
sealing,  and  a  close-time  imposed. 
Still   more   recently   the   principle 
has    received    recognition    at    the 
hands   of  the   Institute  of    Inter- 
national Law,  which  is  composed 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  including  all  those 
which  were  parties  to  the  North 
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Sea  Convention  of  1882.  At  their 
annual  Conference  in  Paris  last 
year  this  important  body,  influ- 
enced to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  results  of  recent  scientific 
investigations  conducted  by  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board,  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  "the 
distance  most  generally  adopted,  of 
three  miles  from  low-water  mark, 
has  been  found  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  littoral  fisheries," 
and  that  the  territorial  seas  should 
extend  for  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  the  coast.1 

The  same  tendency  to  extend 
the  area  of  territorial  waters  for 
fishery  purposes  is  evident  from 
the  action  which  has  been  taken 
by  several  Governments  to  regu- 
late fishing  operations  outside  the 
three-mile  limit.  Instances  have 
been  given  of  such  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  fisheries  off  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Austria ;  France  also,  by  a  decree 
of  1862,  possesses  power  to  pro- 
hibit any  mode  of  fishing,  especially 
for  migratory  fish,  in  the  extra- 
territorial waters  ;  and  a  few  years 
ago  the  Italian  Fishery  Commis- 
sion, after  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
around  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  in 
regard  to  the  practice  in  other 
countries,  while  agreeing  that  the 


territorial  fishing-waters  should  be 
three  miles,  recommended  that  the 
district  commissions  should  have 
power,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government,  to  regulate  steam 
trawling  "  within  a  distance  from 
the  land  greater  or  less  than  three 
miles."  From  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquiry,  which  are  published 
in  the  '  Annali  di  Agricoltura'  for 

1891,  it  would    appear   that    the 
Fishery  Commission  was  to  a  large 
extent   influenced   in   adhering  to 
the  three-mile  limit  by  the  various 
conventions  concerning  the  North 
Sea ;  for  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  district 
commissions  was  that  the  zone  for 
fishery   regulation    should    be    ex- 
tended to  a  distance  of  from  four 
or  five  to  ten  or  even  fifteen  miles. 
Another    instance   of    the    recent 
tendency  to  extend  the  territorial 
limits  is  afforded  by  the  resolution 
of  a  conference  of  officials  held  in 

1892,  representative  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Mexico,  Chili,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Peru,   Uruguay,    Nicaragua,   Hon- 
duras,  Bolivia,   Salvador,    and    St 
Domingo,  recommending  that  the 
limits  of  the  territorial  seas  should 
be    fixed    at    eleven     kilometres. 
And,  finally,  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 


1  The  declarations  of  the  Institute  on  this  subject  are  so  important  that  the 
principal  ones  may  be  given  here  :  "  Considerant  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  raison  pour 
confondre  en  une  seule  la  distance  iiecessaire  pour  1'excrcice  de  la  souverainete 
et  pour  la  protection  de  la  peche  littorale  et  celle  qui  Test  pour  garantir  la  neu- 
tralite  de  non-belligerants  en  temps  de  guerre  ;  Que  la  distance  la  plus  ordiiiaire- 
ment  adoptee  de  trois  milles  de  la  laisse  de  basse  mari'e  a  etc  reconnue  insuffisante 
pour  la  protection  de  la  peche  littorale  ;  Que  cette  distance  ne  correspond  nulle- 
ment  iion  plus  a  la  portee  reelle  des  canons  places,  sur  la  cote  :  Art.  1.  L'Etat  a 
un  droit  de  souverainete  sur  une  zone  de  la  mer  qui  baigne  la  cote,  sauf  le  droit 
de  passage  inoffensif  reserve  a  Fart.  5.  Cette  zone  porte  le  nom  de  mer  territoriale. 
Art.  2.  La,  mer  territoriale  s'etend  a  six  milles  marins  (GO  au  degre  de  latitude) 
de  la  laisse  de  basse  maree  sur  toute  1'etendue  des  cotes.  Art.  3.  Pour  les  baies, 
la  mer  territoriale  suit  les  sinuosites  de  la  cote,  sauf  qu'elle  est  mesure'e  a  partir 
d'une  ligne  droite  tiroe  en  travers  de  la  baie  dans  la  partie  la  plus  rapprochue  de 
1'ouverture^vers  lamer,  ou  1'ecart  entre  les  deux  cotes  de  la  baie  est  de  douze 
milles  marins  de  largeur,  a  moins  qu'un  usage  continu  et  seculaire  n'ait  consacre" 
une  largeur  plus  grande. " 
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inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
sea  fisheries  in  1893,  and  having 
before  them  the  scientific  evidence 
relating  to  the  subject,  reported  as 
follows  : — 

"  Your  Committee  are  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  making  international 
regulations,  but  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that  the  best  method  for 
effectively  governing  the  operations 
of  the  various  classes  of  fishermen,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  securing,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  found  possible,  the  proper 
protection  of  spawning  and  immature 
fish,  would  be  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  duties,  so  far  as  the 
waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
various  countries  are  concerned,  on 
those  various  countries  ;  that,  for  the 
effective  realisation  of  this  object,  the 
present  territorial  limit  of  three  miles 
is  insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery 
purposes  alone,  this  limit  should  be 
extended,  provided  such  extension  can 
be  effected  upon  an  international 
basis,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  nations. 
Your  Committee  would  earnestly  re- 
commend that  a  proposition  on  these 
lines  should  be  submitted  to  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  Powers  who 
border  on  the  North  Sea." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  ex- 
amples of  recent  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings that  an  important  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  views  both 
of  international  jurists  and  of 
various  Governments  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  territorial  fish- 
eries ;  and  the  scientific  reasons 
which  lie  at  its  foundation  are  not 
difficult  to  understand.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions which  led  to  the  Convention 
with  France  in  1839  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  breeding  fish  and  of 
the  spawn  and  brood  in  the  waters 
near  the  shore,  and  that  it  was 
believed  that  a  limit  of  one  marine 
league  would  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  views  then  held  with 
regard  to  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  sea  fishes  were,  however, 


to  a  large  extent  erroneous.  They 
had  their  origin  in  the  cursory  and 
random  opinions  of  fishermen  and 
dealers  in  fish  ;  and  although  they 
were  occasionally  adopted  by  theo- 
retical writers,  and  were  in  some 
measure  sanctified  and  embedded 
in  the  popular  mind  by  a  long 
course  of  legislation  founded  upon 
them,  the  scientific  investigations 
of  late  years  have  shown  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  imaginary, 
and  that  they  have  caused  incalcul- 
able harm  to  the  fishing  industry. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  food- 
fishes  at  the  breeding  season  fre- 
quented the  bays  and  shallow 
waters  along  the  coast,  and  de- 
posited their  spawn  on  the  ground 
after  the  manner  of  the  salmon ; 
that  the  eggs  attached  to  the 
bottom  or  lying  on  it  were  injured 
or  removed,  and  the  spawning  fish 
disturbed  and  captured  by  the 
nets  or  other  apparatus  of  fishing. 
Hence  the  numerous  Acts  and 
regulations  "  for  the  preservation 
of  the  spawn  and  brood  of  fishes  " 
in  bays  and  shallow  waters ;  hence 
also  the  assumption  that  a  three- 
mile  zone  of  exclusive  fishery, 
within  which  such  regulations 
could  be  enforced,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  them.  Modern 
research  has,  however,  proved  that 
all  the  important  food-fishes,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  herring, 
have  floating  eggs ;  that  they  do 
not  spawn  to  any  extent  within 
the  territorial  waters ;  and  that 
the  spawning  seasons  differ  very 
much  from  what  was  believed. 
The  labours  of  several  naturalists, 
especially  of  Professor  M'Intosh 
in  Scotland  and  Professor  Sars  in 
Norway,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  nature  of  fish- 
spawn.  The  eggs  of  all  ordinary 
food-fishes,  such  as  the  cod,  had- 
dock, whiting,  plaice,  turbot,  brill, 
sole,  &c.,  consist  of  minute  trans- 
parent spheres,  about  the  size  of  a 
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pin's  head,  which  float,  isolated,  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  are 
transported  in  various  directions 
by  the  currents.  The  scientific 
investigations  of  the  Scottish  Fish- 
ery Board  have  also,  for  the  first 
time,  demonstrated  that  the  im- 
portant comestible  species  shed 
their  eggs,  not  in  the  bays  and 
shallow  waters,  as  was  supposed, 
but  in  the  waters  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  where  they  congregate 
at  the  spawning  season  in  immense 
shoals  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  extra-territorial  spawning  zone. 
The  eggs  which  are  there  cast  forth 
in  myriads  are  gradually  floated, 
during  their  development,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  inshore  grounds.  It 
may  be  said  that  almost  every 
cod,  haddock,  plaice,  lemon  sole, 
turbot,  &c.,  found  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  has  been  derived  from 
the  outer  seas,  and  that,  instead 
of  the  inshore  grounds  forming  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  adjacent 
region,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1833,  that  a  zone  of  one 
marine  league  from  the  shore 
would  suffice  for  the  protection  of 
the  breeding  fish,  was  erroneous; 
and  that  all  regulations  for  this 
purpose  within  this  area  have  com- 
pletely missed  their  mark.  Nor 
does  the  present  limit  afford  the 
measure  of  protection  for  the  brood 
or  young  fish  that  was  originally 
imagined.  The  immature  forms 
of  many  species  are  undoubtedly 
abundant  in  the  bays  and  inshore 
waters — in  the  case  of  the  plaice 
they  are  practically  confined  to 
such  localities  —  but  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  researches  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  that  the  "nur- 
series "  of  the  food-fishes,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  are  more  num- 
erous just  beyond  the  three-mile 
boundary  than  within  it.  Young 


flat  fishes  and  round  fishes  exist  in 
greatest  numbers  between  four  or 
five  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
shore ;  and  therefore  the  zone  of 
one  marine  league  does  not  suffice 
for  their  protection.  With  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  distribution 
of  young  fish,  but  also  to  the 
position  of  spawning-places,  mere 
distance  from  the  shore  is  not  the 
only  factor  which  determines  their 
existence  or  abundance.  Depth 
of  water  has  an  important  influ- 
ence. On  shelving  shallow  shores 
both  nurseries  and  spawning-places 
extend  farther  out  than  where  the 
water  is  deep  near  the  coast ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
sometimes  proposed  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  exclusive  fishery  zone 
should  be  regulated  by  the  depth 
of  the  water  rather  than  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  shores ;  but  for 
many  reasons  this  would  be  im- 
practicable. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present 
territorial  belt  for  the  proper  pre- 
servation and  conservation  of  the 
fisheries  has  also  been  shown 
directly  by  the  investigations 
made  by  the  Fishery  Board  into 
the  results  of  the  prohibition  of 
beam-trawling  in  inshore  waters. 
It  is  stated  in  various  recent 
official  reports  that  the  closure  of 
the  territorial  seas  to  this  mode  of 
fishing  has  not  been  followed  by 
an  increase  in  the  abundance  of 
the  food -fishes  within  the  pro- 
tected areas,  the  reasons  assigned 
being  those  given  above,  and  the 
prevalence  of  over-fishing  at  the 
breeding-places,  whereby  the  nor- 
mal supplies  of  floating  eggs  and 
young  fishes  to  the  inshore  grounds 
have  been  diminished.  It  is  no 
doubt  for  the  same  reasons  that 
several  foreign  Powers  are  dis- 
playing a  tendency  to  overstep  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  to  regulate 
fishing  operations  in  extra-terri- 
torial waters.  And  the  motives 
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for  desiring  extended  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  sea-fisheries  are 
much  more  apparent  now  than  they 
were  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The 
statistical  and  scientific  inquiries 
which  have  been  conducted  in 
several  countries  during  the  period 
named  have  made  it  clear  that 
over-fishing  has  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  certain  valuable  forms — 
such  as  turbot,  soles,  lemon  soles, 
and  plaice — on  our  coasts,  and  in 
the  North  Sea  generally  ;  and  that 
their  numbers  are  diminishing,  al- 
though the  apparatus  employed  in 
capturing  them  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  extent  and  efficiency. 
It  is  the  same  with  many  other 
fisheries  on  foreign  coasts  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  inexhaustibility  of 
the  natural  food-resources  of  the 
sea,  so  popular  a  decade  ago,  has 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  all  re- 
sponsible authorities.  Hence  the 
return  to  restrictive  regulations 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent ;  and  hence  the  applica- 
tion of  pisciculture  to  marine 
fisheries  in  the  United  States, 
Norway,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
France,  and  Scotland. 

The  need  for  the  extension  of 
the  area  within  which  regula- 
tion may  be  applied  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  becoming  generally  recog- 
nised, and  although  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  points  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  territorial  zone  as 
the  best  mode  in  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  still  the  view  has  been 
expressed  by  competent  authorities 
that  it  may  be  done  by  dealing 
with  portions  of  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coasts,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  fishing-banks  in 
the  North  Sea.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  large  areas  might  be 
delimited  in  which  fishing  opera- 
tions could  be  either  completely  or 
partially  suspended  for  a  term  of 
years,  with  the  object  of  preserv- 
ing them  as  "  feeders  "  for  the  sur- 


rounding waters.  Apart  from 
many  other  considerations,  such 
measures  would  be  objectionable, 
as  involving  joint  international 
control  for  the  enforcement  of 
regulations,  and  they  would  also 
of  course  necessitate  preliminary 
international  agreement,  both  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  areas  and  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  to  be  en- 
forced. Difficulties  of  this  kind 
would  not  arise  from  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  zone  around 
the  coasts  for  fishery  purposes. 
Each  State  would  retain  power  to 
deal  with  its  fisheries  within  the 
wider  zone  as  it  thought  best ;  the 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  area 
brought  under  its  control  would 
be  more  effective  for  the  purpose. 

The  international  extension  of 
the  area  of  fishery  jurisdiction 
around  the  coasts  might  take  place 
in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  ex- 
tending the  territorial  waters  for 
all  purposes,  including,  therefore, 
the  rights  of  fishing ;  (2)  while  re- 
taining the  present  boundaries  for 
all  other  purposes,  by  forming  a 
second  boundary  within  which  the 
neighbouring  State  would  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  fishing — a 
zone  of  exclusive  fishery  ;  or  (3) 
by  defining  a  zone  similar  to  the 
last,  but  in  which  foreigners  would 
also  be  allowed  to  fish,  on  condition 
that  they  conformed  to  the  fishery 
regulations  made  by  the  neighbour- 
ing State,  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
its  own  subjects.  The  extension 
of  the  territorial  waters  for  all 
purposes  is  declared  to  be  desirable 
by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law ;  but  having  regard  to  the 
many  and  complex  functions  which 
this  would  disturb,  and  the  slow 
process  of  international  re-arrange- 
ment, it  is  not  probable  that  this 
method  will  bring  rapid  relief  to 
the  fisheries.  The  second  mode, 
the  formation  of  a  zone  of  exclu- 
sive fishery  outside  the  present 
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three-mile  limit,  appears  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  :  it  would  effect 
the  object  in  view,  and  it  would 
not  disturb  other  existing  rights. 
It  would  also  exclude  all  possibility 
of  disputes  with  foreign  fishermen, 
except  such  as  now  exists, — in- 
fringement of  the  boundary.  Such 
differentiation  of  the  rights  of  a 
State  in  the  neighbouring  seas  is 
not  novel  either  in  practice  or 
principle.  By  statutory  authority, 
to  which  foreigners  as  well  as  sub- 
jects are  subordinated,  vessels  may 
be  boarded  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  the  production  of  the  manifest 
demanded,  under  a  penalty  of  £100, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  British 
coasts ;  and  within  the  same  dis- 
tance "  foreign  vessels  not  being 
square  rigged,  on  board  of  which 
there  are  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
may  be  forfeited  if  found  with 
spirits  on  board." 1  Further,  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  re- 
commends that  certain  other  rights 
should  be  in  certain  cases  exercised 
up  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  shore.  But  in  arriving  at  an 
international  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  the  fishery 
limit,  an  important  practical  con- 
sideration will  be  how  it  may  affect 
the  interests  of  other  nations,  and 
the  interests  of  our  own  fishermen 
on  foreign  coasts.  Concerning  the 
latter  point  little  need  be  said.  The 
most  important  fishing  that  they 
carry  on  within  twelve  miles  of 
Continental  coasts  is  beam -trawl- 
ing ;  and  the  trawlers  themselves, 
at  a  conference  at  Hull  in  1890, 
agreed  to  abstain  from  fishing  with- 
in an  area  lying  off"  the  German 
and  Danish  coasts,  130  miles  in 
length,  from  20  to  35  miles  broad, 
and  comprising  over  5000  square 
miles.  Later  in  the  same  year  an- 
other conference  held  in  London, 


and  representing  the  sea-fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  Kingdom,  re- 
solved "  that,  as  the  importance  of 
restrictions  being  imposed  against 
fishing  on  nurseries  and  breeding- 
grounds,  as  defined  at  the  confer- 

O 

ence  held  at  Hull,  is  so  vast,  this 
meeting  instructs  its  representa- 
tives to  make  it  a  pressing  matter 
at  the  International  Conference." 
The  important  fishery  carried  on 
by  foreigners  along  our  East  Coast 
is  that  for  herrings  by  the  Dutch 
and  French ;  but  they  now  fish  at 
considerable  distances  off — usually 
from  twenty  to  forty  miles — very 
rarely,  at  all  events  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  approaching  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  shore. 
Should  difficulties  on  this  score 
arise,  the  adoption  of  the  third 
scheme  would  avoid  them,  because 
extra-territorial  regulations  affect- 
ing the  herring  fishing  on  the  east 
coast  are  improbable. 

It  has  further  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  international  re- 
arrangement would  affect  almost 
exclusively  the  North  Sea ;  and 
that  similar  scientific  investijm- 

o 

tions  have  been  carried  on  in  Con- 
tinental countries,  so  that  the 
minds  not  only  of  fishery  experts, 
but  of  the  public  interested,  are 
prepared  for  reform.  These  coun- 
tries look  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  lead  and  guidance  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  North  Sea 
Fisheries,  in  which  she  has  the 
preponderating  interest;  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  defining  the 
fishery  zone,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
antiquated,  arbitrary,  and  illogical 
considerations  respecting  the  range 
of  guns  will  be  discarded,  and  that 
the  question  will  be  settled  solely 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired concerning  the  fisheries,  and 
for  their  interest  alone. 


Hall,  Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown,  p.  244  (1894). 
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MR    WILLIAM    WATSON'S    SERIOUS    VERSE.1 


WHATEVER  the  arguments — and 
they  are  many — against  an  English 
Academy  of  Letters,  the  poetical 
criticism  of  to  -  day  misses,  and 
shows  that  it  misses,  the  stand- 
ardising force  which  such  an 
institution  might  give.  We  read 
again  and  again  of  the  birth  of 
another  laureate,  whose  fame  after 
all  is  nothing  but  the  fashion  of 
his  admirers.  Wordsworth's  tardy 
recognition  is  amply  avenged  by 
the  moral  terror  of  his  example. 
But  critics  notwithstanding,  popu- 
lar appreciation  waits  slowly  upon 
poetry.  We  have  long  lost  our 
distrust  of  science,,  and  accord  a 
ready  welcome  to  practical  inven- 
tions ;  but  in  our  poetry  we  are 
still  conservative.  Yet  a  time 
comes  at  last  when  the  justice  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  exclusiveness 
cannot  but  be  reconsidered  —  its 
justice  towards  the  claimants,  its 
wisdom  for  ourselves.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  these  new  poets,  that 
time  would  seem  to  be  at  hand. 
For  while  the  critics  are  crowning 
him  and  the  editors  besiege  his 
throne,  to  the  majority  of  English 
readers  Mr  William  Watson  is 
still  unknown.  Remembering  how 
rare  such  unanimity  is,  and  how 
contrary  the  common  fortune  of 
the  siege,  we  shall  do  well  to 
examine  his  pretensions  :  if  they 
are  sound,  to  put  off  our  jealousy, 
and  reverence  the  new  voice  beside 
the  old ;  if  they  are  vicious,  to 
leave  to  time,  who  can  afford  to 
wait,  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
groups  upon  Parnassus,  when  the 
hands  of  the  critics  are  dust. 

We  start  with  a  twofold  prepos- 


session in  Mr  Watson's  favour ; 
but  because  it  takes  hold  of  us 
only  in  the  ante-chamber  of  poetry, 
and  does  not  fill  us  with  his  pres- 
ence, nor  carry  us  outside  our- 
selves, it  fails  to  establish  the 
claims  which  have  been  made  for 
him.  The  first  point  is  —  for  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  thank  him 
for  the  slight  bulk  of  his  work — 
that  Mr  Watson  takes  himself 
quite  seriously.  Poetry,  as  he 
conceives  it,  is  not  alone  the  orna- 
ment or  the  recreation  of  life,  but 
its  interpretation,  life  itself.  It 
is  a  grave  matter,  this  mandate  to 
sing,  and  cannot  be  discharged  by 
peculiar  attention  to  type,  paper, 
and  margin.  In  the  bewildering 
chorus  of  irresponsible  poetasters, 
it  is  refreshing  to  meet  one  man  on 
whom  the  authority  as  of  a  prophet 
has  fallen,  who  fearlessly  asserts 
the  paramount  dignity  of  his  mis- 
sion. Mr  Watson's  conviction  of 
the  message  of  poetry  is  at  least  an 
earnest  that  he  will  not  be  content 
with  mere  prettiness  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  false  emotion  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  to  him,  as  to  so  many 
others,  it  is  easier  to  demand  than 
to  supply.  In  the  verses  addressed 
to  "  England,  my  Mother,"  he 
writes — 

"  Deemest  thou,  labour 
Only  is  earnest  ? 
Grave  is  all  beauty, 
Solemn  is  joy. 

Song  is  no  bauble, — 
Slight  not  the  songsmith, 
England,  my  mother, 
Maker  of  men. "  2 


1  Lachrymse  Musarum.      Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892. — Poems. 
1893.— Odes  and  other  Poems.     John  Lane,  1894. 

2  Lachrymal  Musarum,  p.  69. 
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Nor  does  he  fail  to  rebuke  those 
for  whose  indifference  or  lack-lus- 
tre the  muse  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  contempt : — 

"And    idly    tuneful,    the     loquacious 

throng 

Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time, 
And  little  masters  make  a  toy  of  song 
Till  grave  men  weary  of  the  sound  of 
rhyme."  1 

The  reminder  is  as  timely  as  it 
is  dignified ;  for  the  cowardice  of 
our  poets  and  the  conceit  of  their 
readers  have  too  long  indulged  our 
lazy  oblivion  of  "the  divine  mys- 
tery," as  Carlyle  called  it,  which 
all  may  see  but  few  may  read. 
Poetry  has  been  complacent  too 
long — so  long  that  her  votaries 
had  almost  fallen  into  our  own 
easy  forgetfulness  of  the  burden 
and  the  yoke  which  its  practice 
entails.  The  metrical  annalist  of 
very  early  Rome  has  told  us, 
humorously  enough,  that  he  could 
never  compose  unless  inflamed  by 
gout  or  wine,  so  true  it  is  that 
poetry  is  no  elegant  appurtenance 
of  leisure  or  wealth,  but  the  out- 
come of  the  stress  of  life.  Mr 
Watson  recalls  us  to  the  ancient 
synonymity  of  prophet  and  poet 
so  modestly,  but  so  surely  withal, 
that  we  are  a  trifle  ashamed  of 
our  temporary  lapse.  Nor  does 
he  forget,  while  insisting  on  the 
authority  of  the  poet,  that  his  work 
must  be  tuneful  as  well  as  true, 
enlightening  as  well  as  wise : — 

"  Forget    not,    brother    singer  !     that 

though  Prose 

Can  never  be  too  truthful  or  too  wise, 
Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but 

the  rose 

Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wis- 
dom's eyes. "  2 

On  the  beauty  of  this  expression 


it  is  not  relevant  to  dwell.  It  is 
quoted  to  complete  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr  Watson's  attitude  to- 
wards his  craft;  for  this  at  least 
is  certain,  in  the  confusion  of  poli- 
ties and  economies,  that  the  la- 
bourer who  despises  his  work  is 
undeserving  of  his  wage.  Mr 
Watson  recognises  to  the  full 
the  solemn  priesthood  of  poesy. 
It  may  be  that  his  powers  are 
limited — 

"Not    mine    the    rich    and    showering 

hand,  that  strews 
The    facile    largeness    of    a    stintless 

Muse  ; 

A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tarrying  long, 
Capriciously     she     touches     me     to 
song,"  :!— 

or  it  may  be  that  his  range  is 
narrow,  but  at  least  he  aims  at 
the  highest  and  the  best.  And 
he  aims  at  them  through  the  high- 
est and  the  best ;  for  the  second 
point  at  which  Mr  Watson  attracts 
us,  and  almost  proves  himself  a 
poet,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  Car- 
lyle's  dictum,  "  We  are  all  poets 
when  we  read  a  poem  well,"  is  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
poetic  discipline.  This  is  told  most 
fully  in  a  poem  addressed  "  To 
Edward  Dowden,  on  receiving 
from  him  a  copy  of  '  The  Life  of 
Shelley.'"  Since  Mr  Watson 
touches  his  high  -  water  mark  in 
these  lines,  a  longer  quotation-may 
perhaps  be  permitted.  After  a 
brief  but  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift,  Mr  Watson  passes  by 
a  natural  transition  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  biography : — 

"  In  my  young  days  of  fervid  poesy 
He  drew  me  to  him  with  his  strange 

far  light, — 
He  held  me  in  a  world  all  clouds  and 

gleams, 


1  Poems,  p.  143. 


2  Odes  and  other  Poems,  p.  71. 
3  Poems,  Prelude. 
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And  vasty  phantoms,  where  ev'n  Man 

himself 
Moved  like  a  phantom  'mid  the  clouds 

and  gleams. 
Anon   the   Earth   recalled    me,   and    a 

voice 

Murmuring  of  dethroned  divinities 
And  dead  times  deathless  upon  sculp- 
tured urn — 

And  Philomela's  long-descended  pain 
Flooding   the    night — and    maidens    of 

romance 
To  whom  asleep  St  Agnes'  love-dreams 

come — 
Awhile    constrained    me    to    a    sweet 

duresse 

And  thraldom,  lapping  me  in  high  con- 
tent, 
Soft  as  the  bondage  of  white  amorous 

arms. 
And  then  a  third  voice,  long  unheeded 

—held 
Claustral  and  cold,  and  dissonant  and 

tame — 
Found  me   at  last  with  ears  to  hear. 

It  sang 

Of  lowly  sorrows  and  familiar  joys, 
Of    simple    manhood,    artless    woman- 
hood, 
And  childhood  fragrant  as  the  limpid 

morn  ; 
And  from  the  homely  matter  nigh  at 

hand 

Ascending  and  dilating,  it  disclosed 
Spaces  and  avenues,  calm  heights  and 

breadths 
Of  vision,  whence  I  saw  each  blade  of 

grass 

With  roots  that  groped  about  eternity, 
And  in  each  drop  of  dew  upon  each 

blade 

The  mirror  of  the  inseparable  All. 
The   first    voice,   then    the    second,    in 

their  turns 
Had  sung  me  captive.     This  voice  sang 

me  free."  * 

Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth, — per- 
haps not  an  uncommon  experience; 
but  the  lines  which  summarise 
their  respective  merits  and  influ- 
ence, it  must  be  admitted,  are  very 
fine,  and  the  criticism  which  fol- 
lows of  Keats — 


"  a  lucid  presence,  great 
With  somewhat  of  a  glorious  soulless- 
ness  ;  " 

and  of  Shelley — 

"great  with  an  excess  of  soul, 
Shelley,    the  hectic   flame-like  rose  of 

verse, 

All  colour,  and  all  odour,  and  all  bloom, 
Steeped  in  the  noon-light,  glutted  in  the 

sim," 

leading  to  the  generous  and  heart- 
felt ptean  of  Wordsworth's  praise, 
although,  perhaps,  a  little  less  than, 
justice  is  done  to  the  Keats  of  the 
nightingale  ode,  yet  cannot  be  read 
by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
these  poets  without  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  delight.  As  literary 
criticism  it  is  unsurpassed,  as 
literature  it  is  unsurpassable. 
There  is  indeed  a  very  consider- 
able amount  not  of  criticism  so 
much  as  of  appreciation  in  Mr 
Watson's  works.  We  know  all 
his  sympathies  and  dislikes,  and 
they  are  all  orthodox,  not  to  say 
conventional.  We  gain  from  him 
a  welcome  reassurance  that  the 
great  names  which  in  the  growing 
bulk  of  minor  literature  have  be- 
gun to  exist  for  us  as  names  alone, 
are  really  the  best,  really  the  near- 
est, really  the  most  abiding.  He 
has  scant  courtesy  for  the  fads  and 
fashions  of  a  shifty  generation. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
our  fathers'  gods  shall  be  our  gods 
in  the  tranquil  ingathering  of  the 
fruit.  He  is  not  to  be  led  away 
by  any  affectation  of  foreign  cul- 
ture— 

"  More  than  the  froth  and  flotsam  of 
the  Seine, 

More  than  your  Hugo-flare  against  the 
night, 

And  more  than  Weimar's  proud  elab- 
orate calm, 

One  flash  of  Byron's  lightning,  Words- 
worth's light."  2 


1  Poems,  pp.  85,  86. 
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He  is  not  to  be  beguiled  by  dain- 
tiness, or  charmed  by  melody, 
or  reasoned  by  learning  into  a 
paltry  acquiescence  in  noisy  ex- 
aggeration and  convenient  make- 

oO 

shifts — 

"I  hear  it  vouched  the  Muse  is  with 

us  still ; 
If   less    divinely  phrenxied    than    of 

yore, 

In  lieu  of  feelings  she  has  wondrous  skill 
To  simulate  emotion  felt  no  more. 

Lo,  one  with  empty  music  floods  the  ear, 
And  one,  the  heart  refreshing,  tires 
the  brain."1 

He  has  a  sturdy  loyalty  for  the 
old  masters  of  song,  founded,  it  is 
everywhere  obvious,  not  on  a  mere 
acceptance  of  their  merits,  but  on 
the  trial  and  proof  of  their  deserts, 
on  a  genuine  and  a  personal  love. 
His  stubbornness  is  of  the  most 
invincible  sort,  the  obstinacy  of 
contentment. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain monotony  in  all  this  :  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Wordsworth,  are 
household  words  whom  it  is  super- 
fluous, if  not  presumptuous,  to  re- 
commend. This  "  Wordsworth's 
Grave,"  these  tears  for  Tennyson, 
this  "  Shelley's  Centenary," — why 
should  he  advertise  his  respectable 
preferences  and  quite  commonplace 
tastes  ?  Are  there  not  popular 
editions  of  these  poets  which  he 
who  runs  may  read,  without  paus- 
ing to  pant  out  an  elegy  or  eulogy 
on  the  way  1  The  apology,  should 
this  protest  be  seriously  made,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  To  plead  in  melo- 
dious numbers  for  the  true  realisa- 
tion of  our  inalienable  heritage  of 
song,  with  all  its  blessings  and 
responsibilities,  its  realisation  in 
national  conduct  and  in  individual 
character,  in  the  beauty  of  our 
homes  and  the  purity  of  our 
streets,  in  honesty  to  ourselves 


and  charity  to  our  kind,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  supererogation  in 
these  latter  days.  We  repeat 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so,  that  Eng- 
land is  the  mistress  of  poetry,  the 
laureate  among  nations ;  but  to 
most  of  us  this  brings  but  a  trans- 
itory thrill,  or  perhaps  only  con- 
firms us  in  our  insularity.  Yet  if 
a  poet  is  anything  more  than  "  the 
idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,"  if  in 
Carlyle's  language  again,  "  the 
Great  Man  here  too,  as  always, 
is  a  Force  of  ISTature,"  then  surely 
the  most  ordinary  mortal  in  his 
moments  of  reflection  cannot  but 
admit  that  there  is  something 
amiss  with  his  world  which  Mr 
Watson  is  trying  to  set  straight. 
It  is  not  that  poetry,  used  aright, 
should  issue  in  noisy  deeds  which 
go  to  the  making  of  history  :  "  Let 
us  honour  the  great  empire  of 
Silence  once  more  !  the  boundless 
treasury  which  we  do  not  jingle  in 
our  pockets,  or  count  up  and  pre- 
sent before  men  !  "  But  let  us  at 
least  make  sure  that  the  silence  is 
golden,  not  a  leaden  lethargy,  or  a 
make-shift  with  a  baser  metal.  It 
is  against  the  indifference  to  poetry 
and  the  circulation  of  an  inferior 
currency  that  Mr  Watson  has  here 
lifted  up  his  voice,  unashamed  to 
worship  with  the  multitude,  but 
with  this  saving  difference,  that 
he  has  felt  the  Hallelujahs  which 
they  are  but  conventionally  re- 
peating. "  This  voice  sang  me 
free,"  and  it  is  to  the  freedom 
which  Wordsworth  can  bring,  to 
the 

' '  Rest  !  'twas  the    gift  he    gave ;  and 

peace  !  the  shade 

lie,  spread,  for  spirits  fevered  with 
the  sun,"  2 

that  Mr  Watson  would  recall  us 


1  Poems,  pp.  137,  143. 
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now,  to  the  peace  and  freedom 
which  are  so  alien  to  the  hurry 
and  the  bustle,  the  growing  laxity 
and  irresponsibility  of  modern 
life,  to  the  peace  which  is  joy 
and  the  freedom  which  is  order, 

"Nor    peace    that    grows    by    Lethe, 

scentless  flower, 
There   in  white   languors  to  decline 

and  cease  ; 

But  peace  whose  names  are  also  rap- 
ture, power, 

Clear  sight,  and  love  ;  for  these  are 
parts  of  peace."  1 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  'whole 
of  Mr  Watson's  message  ;  and 
salutary  and  tuneful  though  it  be, 
it  by  no  means  justifies  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  critics,  who  have 
discovered  in  him  a  new  "  major 
poet,"  akin  to  the  mighty  dead. 
The  spirit  which  breathes  in  these 
memorial  verses  is  rather  of  the 
satirist  than  the  poet,  of  one  who 
sees  in  what  universal  honour  his 
text  is  held — 

' '  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor. " 

This  sad  conviction  is  eloquent  in 
Mr  Watson,  but  of  all  the  guesses 
that  have  been  made  at  the  defini- 
tion of  poetry,  none  perhaps  is 
more  suggestive  than  the  dictum 
of  Mill,  that  "  Eloquence  is  heard, 
poetry  is  overheard."  The  preacher, 
the  orator,  and  the  satirist — and 
Mr  Watson  is  something  of  all 
three — are  thus  differentiated  from 
the  poet.  The  pity  is  that  the 
critics  have  placed  him  in  the 
wrong  category. 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length 
in  the  porches  of  Mr  Watson's 
work,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  his  appeal,  partly  for 
shrinking  from  the  examination  of 
his  poetry.  For  while  we  yield  to 
none  in  admiration  of  the  fervour 


and  the  delicacy  of  his  literary 
criticism,  with  the  subdued  sense 
of  its  inefficacy  which  he  subtly 
conveys,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
undiscriminating  temerity  of  those 
who  have  either  confounded  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  with  its 
creation,  or  have  read  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  critic  into  the  en- 
deavour of  the  poet.  And  in  re- 
jecting Mr  Watson  from  the  inner 
circle  of  our  true  poets,  we  would 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  both  for 
distaste  of  the  task  and  for  the 
delight  which  his  high  gifts  have 
otherwise  afforded  us. 

Almost  the  first  question  which 
we  ask  of  a  new  poet  is,  What  is 
his  attitude  towards  Nature  ?  Here 
may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  par- 
enthesis, an  opinon  which  has  com- 
pared Mr  Watson's  poetry  with 
Wordsworth's,  for  underlying  the 
comparison  is  a  confusion  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Mr  Watson's 
study  of  the  elder  poet  has  been 
searching  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  Wordsworthian,  and 
in  certain  external  characteristics 
there  is  therefore  an  illusory  like- 
ness. "  Ver  Tenebrosum,  the  Son- 
nets of  March  and  April,  1885," 
bear  a  formal  resemblance  to 
Wordsworth's  collection  of  "Son- 
nets dedicated  to  Liberty."  "  The 
Ideal  Popular  Leader"  suggests 
perhaps  by  its  name  "  The  Happy 
Warrior,"  and  in  some  rather 
lumbering  and  awkward  titles  Mr 
Watson  reminds  us  of  Words- 
worth's equally  infelicitous  choice. 
But  here,  excepting  only  their 
common  patriotism  and  the  ac- 
cident that  the  elder  poet  is  often 
the  younger  writer's  subject,  all 
likeness  ceases.  Wordsworth's 
Muse  is  as  rustic  and  spontaneous 
as  Mr  Watson's  is  urban  and 
academic.  He  never  goes  direct 
to  Nature,  to  daisied  meadows 
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and  thickly-planted  woods,  lakes 
radiant  with  sunset,  and  banks 
where  the  primrose  grows,  reading 
straight  from  what  lies  before  him 
lessons  of  faith  and  messages  of 
joy.  He  takes  us  rather  to  in- 
terpreted Nature,  to  the  Nature 
of  literary  convention.  Let  us 
consider  in  this  aspect  his  ode  to 
"The  First  Skylark  of  Spring,"  l 
a  subject  which  is  peculiarly  help- 
ful, as  it  has  been  treated  already 
by  Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  Mr 
Watson  differs  characteristically 
from  both,  and  neither  in  inspira- 
tion nor  in  contagion  can  he  bear 
comparison  with  either.  While 
Shelley  has  caught  the  skylark's 
own  throb  of  joy  in  the  flood  of 
verse  which  he  pours  forth,  so 
that  the  poem  itself  is  a  very  sky- 
lark's song,  panting  and  ascending  ; 
while  Wordsworth  draws  from  our 
pleasure  in  the  song  an  assurance 
of  something  common  to  the  sky- 
lark and  to  us,  the  anima  mundi 
which  was  his  constant  care,  and 
sees  that  order  in  its  freedom 
which  he  desiderated  for  men ; 
Mr  Watson  only  contrasts  the  sky- 
lark's lot  with  our  own,  neither 
abandoning  himself,  like  Shelley, 
to  the  intoxication  of  its  joy, 
nor  claiming  our  share  in  it,  like 
Wordsworth. 

"  We  sing  of  Life,  with  stormy  breath 
That  shakes  the  lute's  distempered 
string  : 

We  sing  of  Love,  and  loveless  Death 
Takes  up  the  song  we  sing. 

And    fruitless    knowledge    clouds    my 

soul, 

And  fretful  ignorance  irks  it  more. 
Thou   sing'st   as    if   thou    knew'st  the 

whole, 
And  lightly  hehl'st  thy  lore. " 

This  is  neither  abandonment  nor 
consolation,  but  it  answers,  never- 


theless, to  a  note  within  us ;  not, 
indeed,  to  the  first  note  which  is 
struck  when  we  listen  to  the  lark, 
for  that  is  of  the  pure  joy  which 
Shelley  has  rendered ;  nor  to  the 
secondary  note  which  comes  with 
reflection,  when  we  pass  from  con- 
sidering the  lark,  how  it  sings,  to 
considering  its  relation  to  our- 
selves, for  that  is  of  the  transcen- 
dental joy  which  Wordsworth  has 
attained  ;  but  to  a  note  of  discon- 
tented humanity,  too  feeble  for 
self-respect. 

"Somewhat  as  thou,  Man  once  could 
sing, 

In  porches  of  the  lucent  morn, 
Ere  he  had  felt  his  lack  of  wing, 

Or  cursed  his  iron  bourn. 

The  spring-tide  bubbled  in  his  heart, 
The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above, 

And    young    and    lovesome    came    the 

note  ; — 
Ah,  thine  is  Youth  and  Love  ! " 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  if  we  may  fur- 
ther press  the  point,  a  note  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  when  we 
have  drifted  far  from  the  intimate 
sympathy  with  Nature  which  char- 
acterised its  opening  years,  yet 
find  in  the  very  contrast  which  we 
evoke  that  pity  of  self,  which  too, 
in  its  way,  refreshes  and  soothes, 
even  if  it  cannot  heal.  Shelley's 
verses  fuse  our  clinging  clay  with 
the  liquid  gladness  of  the  song. 
Our  identity  is  lost,  space  and  time 
are  forgotten  in  a  delicious  sense 
of  flight  and  flood ;  we  are  like 
children  living  in  fairy-land,  too 
soon,  alas !  bodied  and  solidified 
again.  The  audacity  of  anarchism 
and  atheism  riots  through  his  lines. 
On  Wdrdsworth  lies  the  burden 
and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  the 
eternal  paradox  of  voluntary 
knowledge.  If  we  miss  in  him 
the  fusion  d'diae  of  joy  which 
Shelley  gives  us,  we  gain  that 
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higher  joy  of  order,  that  loftier 
freedom  of  responsibility,  in  which 
the  song  is  made  articulate  with 
design,  and  man  becomes  spiritual 
in  execution.  Mr  Watson,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  spectator  rather  than 
an  interpreter.  He  neither  draws 
man  outside  cosmos,  like  Shelley, 
nor  raises  both  man  and  bird  to 
cosmic  terms,  like  Wordsworth — 

"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heav'n 
and  home." 

It  is  not  unfair  to  make  this  a 
crucial  instance,  for  the  contrast 
is  so  very  striking.  For  all  his 
admiration  of  Wordsworth,  Mr 
Watson,  as  a  creator,  never  comes 
near  the  master's  height  of  vision. 
For  all  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
poetry,  he  is  yet  a  "  minor  poet," 
who  only  expresses  more  eloquently 
than  the  rest  the  feelings  that  are 
common  to  us  all.  Listen  closely 
as  we  may,  we  never  "  overhear " 
Mr  Watson's  finer  interpretation 
of  those  feelings.  He  has  no 
salve  to  offer  to  us,  no  secret  to 
share  with  us.  He  never  wins  for 
himself  from  nature 

"  That  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In   which   the   heavy   and   the   weary 

weight 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened.   .   .   . 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the 

power 
Of  harmony,   and   the   deep  power  of 

i°y. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things," 

although  in  two  poems  at  least, 
"  Vita  Nuova  "  and  "  The  Things 
that  are  More  Excellent,"  he  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  ready  -  made  mood. 
He  is  a  fine  critic,  a  master  of 
form  and  metre,  but  no  poet,  as 


those  to  whom  he  has  been  so 
lightly  likened  have  taught  us  to 
count  poets.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  earnest  satire  on  our  national 
indifference,  for  his  eloquent  recall 
to  our  national  treasures  ;  but 
when  his  friends  go  further,  and 
claim  for  him,  too,  room  among 
those  treasures,  we  listen  in  vain 
to  his  wandering  and  plaintive 
voice  for  the  sound  to  turn  that 
key  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
people's  heart.  Had  this  position 
never  been  challenged,  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  ungracious,  to 
defend  it ;  but  Mr  Watson  does 
so  little  to  relieve,  except  by  its 
expression,  the  despair  and  the 
weariness  of  life,  pipes  so  per- 
sistently in  a  minor  key,  that, 
really  beautiful  as  many  of  his 
verses  are,  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  help  which  we  miss 
than  with  the  sympathy  which  we 
find.  We  are  all  commonplace ; 
he  sets  our  platitudes  to  music. 
With  the  two  exceptions  just  now 
mentioned  by  name,  Mr  Watson 
fails  on  the  side  of  joy.  He  draws 
from  Nature  just  what  he  brings 
to  it,  not  hope  nor  comfort,  but  a 
vision  of  alien  beauty,  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  despair.  Even 
those  two  poems,  lofty  in  senti- 
ment as  they  are,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  true  poetry.  "The 
Things  that  are  More  Excellent  "  * 
is  an  eloquent  satire  or  sermon  in 
verse,  illustrated  by  natural  ob- 
jects ;  while  "Vita  Nuova"2  is 
a  fragment  of  autobiography  so 
unique  in  inspiration  as  to  be 
rather  morbidly  personal  than 
poetically  universal. 

We  might,  indeed,  without 
offending  the  blind  side  of  opinion, 
venture  further  than  this.  The 
function  of  the  critic  is  synthetic 


1  Lachryma;  Musarum,  p.  54  and  foil. 
-  Odea  and  other  Poem's,  pp.  45,  46. 
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no  less  than  analytical,  and  his 
work  is  but  half  done,  and  there- 
fore badly  done,  if  he  stops  short 
at  the  form  while  neglecting  the 
matter.  For  the  poetry  of  an  age, 
more  discreetly  considered,  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  mass,  the 
moulding  out  of  the  raw  bulk  of 
civilisation  the  type  and  character 
which  are  its  content,  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  a  poet  is  said  to 
be  the  mirror  of  his  age.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  mirror  is 
magical,  shaping  while  it  reflects. 
It  can  hardly  be  seriously  main- 
tained that  Mr  Watson  satisfies 
this  condition.  There  is  a 
phrase,  depreciated  of  late  by  the 
free -trade  of  the  press,  to  which 
sociologists  might  extend  a  par- 
tial protection,  for  Jin  de  siecle 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  end  of 
a  century  but  to  the  close  of  an 
age.  A  superstitious  reverence 
for  an  arbitrary  division  of  time 
has  cheapened  the  word  and  con- 
fused the  thought ;  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  significance 
to  be  recovered.  We  are  living  in 
a  Jin  de  siecle  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  hundreds  column 
of  our  calendar.  Historians,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  will  see  en- 
acted in  our  midst  a  revolution 
no  less  sure  for  being  silent. 
Feudalism  is  surrendering  its  last 
stronghold  before  the  incoming 
wave  of  democracy,  and  the  long 
war  between  the  "Haves"  and 
the  "  Have-nots,"  where  the  latter 
have  been  victorious  at  every 
point,  is  resolving  itself  into  a  last 
duel  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
a  duel  of  which  the  issue  is  fore- 
gone. The  political  parties  of  the 
future  will  move  on  a  place,  like 
the  guests  at  the  Mad  Tea-Party. 
The  Conservatives  will  succeed  to 
the  Individualistic  policy  which 
the  van  of  the  Liberals  is  desert- 
ing, and  in  this  faith  will  correct 
and  temper  the  Socialism  with 


which  their  opponents  tend  more 
and  more  to  become  identified. 
Under  these  banners  the  final  con- 
flict will  be  fought,  and  the  new 
age  inaugurated.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  room  for  Mr  Watson.  Trans- 
ition can  neither  be  crystallised 
nor  made  artistic  ;  "  Virgil's  Lao- 
koon  was  obliged  to  shriek,"  but 
Lessing  is  shocked  none  the  less. 
There  is  nothing  solid  beneath 
our  feet,  and  form  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  shifting  matter.  The 
very  fact  that  Mr  Watson  is 
mainly  occupied  as  a  eulogist  and 
an  advocate  becomes  in  this  light 
not  an  isolated  statement,  but  a 
reasonable  judgment  from  the 
foregoing  generalisations.  Seen 
aright,  there  would  be  cause  for 
surprise  if  a  "major  poet"  had 
arisen  in  times  when  there  is  no 
stability  and  no  clearness  of 
vision,  when  the  last  stage  of  an 
antiquated  order  is  dragging  itself 
slowly  to  the  new,  to  the  consum- 
mation of  that  silent  revolution 
which  has  been  working  out  of 
sight.  Seen  aright,  criticism  would 
be  stultified  if  it  recognised  in  the 
wail  of  the  reactionary  or  the  war- 
cry  of  the  reformer,  in  the  laud- 
ator  temporis  acti  or  the  dreamer 
of  things  to  be,  an  abiding  and 
uplifting  voice,  more  than  the 
consolation  of  the  moment,  the 
murmur  of  the  passing  hour. 
Youth  only  is  eternal,  and  eter- 
nally the  same,  and  with  every 
cycle  of  the  world's  renewal  the 
new  -  old  songs  are  sung  ;  every 
morning  the  lark  goes  up,  and 
there  is  "a  clear  shining  after 
rain,"  but  in  age  and  darkness 
poetry  is  not  made. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  Mr 
Watson,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
turn to  this.  He  has  a  painter's 
eye  for  the  various  attitudes  of 
the  sea,  though  here,  too,  we  look 
in  vain  for  "  the  light  that  never 
was,  .  .  .  the  poet's  dream," 
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and  somewhat  akin  to  his  love  for 
the  sea  is  his  love  for  the  great 
ocean  of  London.  Certain  moods 
of  both  these  subjects  he  renders 
with  attractive  fidelity,  and  the 
best  of  both  is  perhaps  combined 
in  the  following  lines  from  a 
Dedication  "To  London,  my 
Hostess  "  : — • 


"Yes,  alien  in  thy  midst  am  I, 

Not  of  thy  brood  ; 
The  nursling  of  a  norland  sky 

Of  rougher  mood  : 
To  me,  thy  tarrying  guest,  to  me, 

'Mid  thy  loud  hum, 
Strayed  visions  of  the  moor  or  sea 

Tormenting  come. 
Above  the  thunder  of  the  wheels 

That  hurry  by, 
From  lapping  of  lone  waves  there  steals 

A  far-sent  sigh  ; 

And   many   a   dream-reared  mountain- 
crest 

My  feet  have  trod 
There  where  thy  Minster  in  the  West 

Gropes  towards  God. 
Yet  from  thy  presence  if  I  go, 

By  woodlands  deep 
Or  ocean-fringes,  them,  I  know, 

Wilt  haunt  my  sleep  ; 
Thy  restless  tides  of  life  will  foam, 

Still,  in  my  sight ; 
Thy  imperturbable  dark  dome 

Will  crown  my  night. 


0  living  forest,  living  sea, 
Take  them  my  song."  1 


He  gives  us  very  few  flowers,  but 
occasionally  he  catches  their  charm 
in  a  happy  phrase.  This  is  often- 
est  the  case  with  the  rose,  but  we 
may  also  select  the  passage — 

"  Where  gentian  flowers 
Make  mimic  sky  in  mountain  bowers,"2 

though  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  it 
observed  that  he  stands  outside  of 
his  picture,  and  is  "heard,"  not 
"  overheard."  But  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  and  quoted  to  learn 
what  to  look  for  without  dis- 
appointment in  Mr  Watson's 
slender  volumes.  He  is  not,  nor 
has  he  ever  claimed  to  be,  a  poet 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  those  who 
have  made  this  claim  on  his  behalf 
may  live  to  see  it  reversed  by  the 
verdict  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a  graceful  critic,  a 
kindly  satirist,  and  a  cultured  ob- 
server ;  a  man  withal  of  deep  per- 
sonal emotion  matched  by  a  state- 
liness  of  expression.  There  is 
ample  room  for  his  like  in  the 
land,  but  in  the  valley,  not  on  the 
heights  of  Parnassus. 

LAURIE  MAGNUS. 


1  Lachrymse  Musarum,  pp.  12,  13,  15. 


2  Poems,  p.  21. 
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IT  is  dim  early  morning,  and 
upon  the  vast  plains  of  Great 
Bushmanland,  in  the  far  north- 
west of  Cape  Colony,  the  air 
blows  fresh  and  chill,  though  the 
land  is  Africa  and  the  time  sum- 
mer. At  4.15  precisely,  the  bright 
morning  star  shoots  above  the 
horizon,  and  rises  steadily  upward 
in  a  straight,  rocket-like  ascent. 

Now  a  ruddy  colouring  tinges 
the  pale  grey  of  the  eastern  sky, 
to  be  followed  by  broad  rays  in 
delicate  blues  and  greens  that 
strike  boldly  for  the  zenith.  The 
changes  of  dawn  in  Africa  are 
swift  and  very  subtle.  Presently 
these  colours  fade,  and  a  pale  sub- 
dued light  rests  upon  the  earth ; 
the  air  is  full  of  a  clear  but  cold 
brightness.  Soon  follows  the  full 
red  -  orange  that  so  gorgeously 
paints  the  eastern  horizon  and 
closely  foreruns  the  sun,  and  then 
suddenly  the  huge  burning  disc 
itself  is  thrust  upon  the  sky-line, 
and  it  is  in  South  African  par- 
lance "sun-up." 

The  plains  here  stretch  in  illim- 
itable expanse  to  the  horizon. 
Far  to  the  west  is  a  range  of 
mountain  forty  good  miles  away, 
which  in  the  clear  morning  air 
stands  out  as  sharply  as  if  but  a 
dozen  miles  distant.  You  may 
see  the  dark  lines  and  patches  of 
the  time-worn  seams  and  krantzes 
that  scar  its  sides.  This  trans- 
lucency  of  atmosphere  is  very 
common  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  rains  have  lately  fallen,  and 
everywhere  around  the  dry  plains 
have  started  at  the  breath  of 
moisture  into  a  splendid  if  short- 
lived beauty.  Miles  upon  miles 
of  flats,  all  glowing  and  ablaze 
with  purple  and  a  rich  flame-like 
red,  are  spread  around.  The  won- 


derful Composite  are  in  flower,  and 
the  barren  desert-like  flats  are  for 
a  few  brief  weeks  transformed  into 
a  carpet  of  the  noblest  colouring 
and  pattern.  Look  closely  and 
you  may  see  the  bleached  and 
blackened  limbs  of  former  growths 
of  low  shrub  which  stand  amid 
the  gallant  blaze,  gaunt  reminders 
of  the  transitory  existence  of  Afri- 
can flower  life. 

Near  at  hand  lies  a  vlei,  a 
shallow  temporary  lake  recruited 
by  the  recent  rains.  At  the  end 
of  this  vlei,  farthest  removed  from 
the  group  of  waggons  outspaniied 
there,  is  gathered  at  this  early 
hour  a  notable  display  of  bird 
life.  Duck,  geese,  widgeon,  and 
teal  are  there  cackling  and  crying 
in  a  joyous  plenty.  Stints  and 
sandpipers  whirl  hither  and  thither, 
and  graceful  black-and-white  avo- 
cets,  with  their  singular  upturned 
slender  bills,  and  long  red-legged 
stilt-plovers,  haunt  the  shallows. 
Upon  the  plain  some  small  birds 
have  been  afoot  some  time.  You 
may  see  and  hear  the  lively 
inquisitive  Jan  Fredric  thrush, 
with  his  pleasing  song  and  his 
curious  note,  "  Jan-fredric  -  dric- 
dric-fredric."  He  is  racing  swiftly 
hither  and  thither  through  the 
shrub  and  flowers,  bustling  for 
his  food  supply.  There,  too,  are 
the  thick-billed  lark,  the  Sabota 
lark,  with  its  clear,  ringing  call, 
and  a  few  other — but  not  many — 
small  birds.  Aloft  an  eagle  is 
already  on  the  move,  and  a  hawk 
or  two,  no  doubt  meditating  de- 
scent upon  some  of  the  wild-fowl 
on  the  vlei.  Out  upon  the  plains, 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  wag- 
gons, are  to  be  seen  a  knot  or 
two  of  graceful  springbok  busily 
feeding  in  the  choice  herbage. 
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But  now  there  is  a  stir  at  the 
waggons  yonder.  For  half  an 
hour  past  "  Cobus,"  a  little 
wizened  Hottentot,  has  been  busy 
blowing  up  the  embers  of  the  half- 
dead  fire  and  making  coffee  for 
the  baas  and  meisje. 

From  the  biggest  of  the  wag- 
gons descends  a  vast,  uncouth 
figure,  that  of  Klaas  Stuurmann, 
the  Trek  -  Boer.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  achter  -  Map 
(flap)  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
waggon  is  thrown  back,  and  the 
figure  of  a  young  woman,  rather 
dishevelled — for,  like  her  father, 
she  has  been  manifestly  sleeping 
in  her  day-clothes  (night-clothes 
they  have  none) — descends.  The 
two  approach  the  fire,  greet  one 
another  in  stolid,  almost  mute 
fashion — the  father  kissing  impas- 
sively the  girl's  proffered  cheek — 
and  then,  standing,  they  drink  the 
coffee  handed  to  them  by  the  little 
Hottentot  man,  and  eat  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  bread.  Watch  them 
well,  these  two  figures ;  they  are 
the  representatives  of  a  type  slowly 
disappearing  from  the  Cape  Colony 
— the  race  of  Trek-Boers,  nomads, 
who  for  generations  have  had  no 
home  but  their  waggons,  and  who 
live  (more  often  than  not  from 
absolute  choice)  the  free  vagrant 
life  of  the  veldt,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  around  them. 

The  man,  Klaas  Stuurmann,  is 
a  Boer  of  loose  ungainly  frame. 
He  stands  six  feet  one,  is  about 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  has  a  broad, 
deeply  tanned  face,  in  which  are 
planted  two  watery-blue  eyes,  a 
shock  of  hay-coloured  hair,  and  a 
long  beard  of  the  same  uninterest- 
ing hue.  He  wears  veldt-brocks 
(field-trousers)  of  soft  home-tanned 
skin :  he  is  about  the  last  Dutch- 
man in  Cape  Colony  to  use  these 
old-world  garments  ;  but  his  father 
and  grandfather  wore  such  clothes, 
and  they  are  good  enough  for  him. 
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He  has  no  socks  or  stockings,  and 
a  pair  of  rude,  home-made  hide 
velschoens  cover  his  feet.  He  has 
a  flannel  shirt  to  his  back,  and 
over  that  a  short  jacket  of  much 
worn  corduroy.  Upon  his  head 
is  the  usual  tall-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat,  which  carries  a 
hideous  band  of  broad  rusty  crape 
in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife. 
The  man's  face  is  dirty,  to  be  sure, 
but  besides  the  dirt  there  is  a 
dull,  vacant,  unthinking  look  rather 
painful  to  see  :  it  is  the  look  of 
one  bred  through  dull  listless 
generations  of  men,  self-banished 
from  their  own  kind,  whose  only 
interests  have  been  in  sheep  and 
goats  and  trek  oxen,  their  only 
excitement  an  occasional  hunt,  or 
a  scrimmage  with  Bushmen  in  time 
gone  by.  Such  a  listless  and  a 
vacant  look  you  may  see  even  now 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  dais  of 
Norway,  among  the  poorer  of  the 
peasant  -  farmer  folk.  It  is  the 
look  of  men  who  gaze  always 
without  a  spark  of  interest  upon 
the  silent  face  of  nature  around 
them,  and  who  for  generations 
have  seldom  exchanged  an  idea 
with  their  fellows. 

For  150  years  Klaas  Stuurmann 
and  his  ancestors  have  led  the 
wandering  life  of  the  Trek-Boer, 
knowing  no  hearth  but  the  pleas- 
ant camp  -  fire,  no  roof  but  the 
glaring  blue  of  the  unchanging 
African  sky  and  the  tent  of  their 
waggons,  no  floor  but  the  wild 
veldt.  Many  among  the  more 
settled  Dutch  farmers  wonder  how 
these  uneasy  nomads,  with  their 
shiftless  ways  and  habits  of  un- 
rest, first  came  to  pursue  such  an 
existence.  In  the  present  instance 
it  happened  much  in  this  wise. 
Klaas  Stuurmann's  great -great- 
grandfather, a  restless  spirit  farm- 
ing near  the  old  settlement  at 
Cape  Town,  became,  like  many 
others,  tired  of  the  petty  and  ex- 
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asperating  restrictions  of  the  then 
Batavian  governor.  And  so  he 
trekked  in  search  of  fresh  pastures, 
beyond  the  reach  of  taxes  and 
monopolies.  He  was  a  sportsman, 
and  the  land  opening  before  him 
disclosed  the  most  wonderful  and 
redundant  fauna  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Still  carrying  his  flocks 
and  family  with  him,  the  Boer 
wandered  from  veldt  to  veldt,  al- 
ways in  a  country  virgin  to  the 
hunter,  and  teeming  with  the 
noblest  game. 

Year   after   year  went    by,   his 
family  grew  up  around  him — how, 
he  himself  would  have  been  pu/zled 
to  explain — and  still  the  open-air, 
hand-to-mouth    existence   pleased 
him,  the  splendid  liberty  and  the 
free  unfettered  chase  in  that  vast 
crowded  game-preserve.     At  the 
beginning  he   sometimes   cast   his 
eye  here  and  there  in  search  of  a 
farm,  but  somehow  no  plaats  suited 
him.      He  wandered  ever  farther 
in  search  of  his  ideal,  and  finally 
the  veldt  life  had   so   bitten   into 
him  that  he  preferred  to  live  and 
die  in  it.      If  he  wanted  powder 
and  lead,  some  coffee  and  sugar,  or 
a  piece  of  stuff  for  his  wife's  and 
daughters'  gowns,  or  a   new  roer 
(gun)  for  his  growing  lads,  he  had 
but  to  trek  with  a  load  of  ivory 
and  feathers  to  "  Kaapstad  "  (Cape 
Town),  and  get  what  he  d(  sired. 
For  the  rest   the   earth    and    her 
plenty  .sufficed    to   him.     And   so 
the  years  rolled  on.     The  old  Karel 
Stuurmann  died,  and  was   buried 
near  a  fountain  on  the  wild  Kar- 
roo, and  his  sons  and  daughters  be- 
came Trek-Boers,  or  the  wives  of 
Trek-Boers,  after  him.    For  many  a 
year  all  went  well :  the  game  was 
still  there  to  pursue  ;  the  land  was 
lonely,  yet  pleasant ;  and  the  ver- 
doemed  uitlander1  was  as  yet  un- 
known.    But   presently  came  the 


British,  and  after  them  percussion- 
guns,  and  later  the  deadly  breech- 
loader.   The  game  began  to  vanish, 
the  country  became  more  settled, 
and,  except  for  the  remote  wilder- 
nesses of  the  north-west,  the  Cape 
Colony  was    no   longer  the   Trek- 
Boers'     paradise.        Slavery     was 
abolished,    and    even    the    native 
servants,  the  Hottentots  and   Kaf- 
firs— nay,  even  the  captive  Bush- 
boys,     mere     baboons    the    Boers 
called  them,  torn  young  from  their 
slaughtered    parents  —  could     no 
longer  be  treated  quite  as  of  yore. 
Many  of   these  Trek-Boers  joined 
the  emigrant  farmers,  and  passed 
beyond  the   Orange  and  the  Vaal 
rivers.     Some   of  them    helped  to 
found  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal     Republics ;     some     of 
them  still  pursued  the  old  wander- 
ing   life,   and  as   elephant-hunters 
dared  the  unknown  wilds  and  the 
dangers  of  the  remote  regions  to- 
wards the  Zambesi.      But   still  a 
leaven  of   them  clung  to   the  old 
Cape    Colony.      The   life    became 
ever  more  sombre  and  less   allur- 
ing.    The  great  game   had  gone; 
only  the  spring-bocks  and  smaller 
antelopes  remained  to  remind  them 
of  the  teeming  plenty  of  the  brave 
days    of    smooth-bores    and    flint- 
locks.     These  Trek-Boers   of    the 
colony   sank    lower    in   the    social 
scale  ;  they  had  to  depend  only  on 
their  scant  flocks  and  herds ;  their 
more  settled  and  richer  neighbours 
learned  to   look   upon   them  with 
dislike    and    even    hate,    for    the 
reason  that  they  often,  by  means 
of   their  flocks  and  herds,  carried 
disease  —  scab   and   lung  -  sickness 
and  red-water — from  one  farm  to 
another.     And  so  in  these   latter 
days   the  Trek-Boer   of  the  Cape 
Colony  is    looked    upon    as    little 
better  than  the  gipsy  of   Europe. 
Many  of  them  are  miserably  poor; 
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their  flocks  are  reduced  and  de- 
teriorated from  disease  and  in-and- 
in  breeding ;  their  waggons  are 
battered  and  dilapidated ;  they 
themselves  look  degraded  and 
sunken  and  miserable.  Some  of 
them  burn  ashes  from  certain  of 
the  karroo  bushes,  and  sell  them 
to  the  settled  farmers  to  make 
soap  with.  Some  collect  salt  from 
the  pans,  and  with  a  few  spring- 
bok skins  earn  a  trifle  to  eke  out 
their  wretchedness.  Some  few, 
like  the  Stuurmanns,  still  have 
decent  waggons  and  fair  flocks. 
But  in  the  Cape  Colony  they  are  a 
declining  race,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
years  more  will  see  the  last  of 
them.  Yet  even  the  poorest  of 
them  still  retain  their  pure  Euro- 
pean blood,  still  lord  it  over  their 
miserable  native  servants,  and  at 
times — perhaps  thrice  in  the  year 
— still  trek  to  the  nearest  village 
for  Nachtmaal  (communion).  And 
still  the  great  Bible,  more  often 
than  not  two  hundred  years  old,  is 
carried  in  the  waggon-chest  and 
cherished.  For  these  Trek-Boers 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  unpeopled 
solitudes  of  Bushmanland — that  is, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Little  Namaqualand, 
Calvinia,  Fraserburg,  and  Carnar- 
von—  bordering  on  the  Orange 
river,  are  still  a  last  stronghold. 
Here  after  the  rains  they  can 
range  freely  with  their  flocks  and 
pursue  the  trekking  springboks 
and  live  the  old  wild  life.  Else- 
where, if  they  halt  for  the  night 
on  the  farm  of  another,  they  must 
pay  for  the  privilege,  and  a  goat 
or  sheep  or  two  have  to  be  handed 
over  in  exchange  for  pasture  and 
right  of  water. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  darker 
aspect  of  the  latter-day  life  of  the 
Trek-Boers  of  Cape  Colony.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  more  pleasant 
part  of  it. 

Their     coffee     finished,      Klaas 


Stuurmann  moves  to  the  tem- 
porary kraals,  a  hundred  yards 
away,  where  his  flocks  are  confined 
for  the  night.  There  are  two 
kraals  —  one  for  the  sheep,  one 
for  goats, — and  they  are  simply 
made  of  bush  and  branches  of  the 
acacia  and  wait-a-bit  thorns,  fash- 
ioned into  a  light  ring- fencing, 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  flocks 
within  and  prowling  hyenas  and 
jackals  without.  Already  the 
native  herd-boys  are  there  waiting 
for  their  charges  ;  and  the  hungry 
kraal  -  denizens,  knowing  their 
breakfast-hour  is  nigh,  bleat  loudly 
for  the  near  freedom  of  the  veldt. 
The  tall  Dutchman  now  plants 
himself  by  the  entrance  of  the 
sheep-kraal,  from  which  a  herds- 
man drags  away  the  thorns.  Forth 
flock  the  impatient  sheep,  and  as 
their  stream  issues  through  the 
narrow  exit,  Klaas  Stuurmann 
numbers  them  head  by  head.  As 
a  rule  the  Boer  is  a  bad  hand 
at  figures  ;  but  in  the  necessary 
ancient  custom  of  counting  flocks 
night  and  morning,  he  can  reckon 
with  as  much  skill  as  any  man. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  and  so 
Klaas  Stuurmann  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  his  fleecy  census 
fast  as  the  sheep  pass  forth. 

The  sheep— GOO  head  of  them — 
are  checked  and  found  in  order, 
and  the  same  process  is  gone 
through  at  the  other  kraal,  whence, 
to  the  number  of  800,  the  goats 
go  forth  in  the  ancient  African 
fashion  of  five  thousand  years  to 
pasture  in  the  wild.  The  warm 
air,  full  of  the  rich  aromatic  scent 
of  the  veldt  vegetation,  now  spring- 
ing in  its  prime,  comes  alluringly 
into  the  nostrils  of  these  nomadic 
flocks,  and  soon  they  are  scattered 
upon  the  plain  feeding  vigorously, 
their  silent,  patient  herd  -  boys 
tending  them  for  the  hot  livelong 
day. 

What     do    these    dusky    herd- 
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boys  think  of,  day  after  day,  as 
they  follow  their  flocks  ?  Heaven 
knows  !  As  well  ask  the  bird  and 
beast  of  the  great  plains  what  are 
their  thoughts  !  Sometimes  in  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs  there  sprang 
a  great  warrior  or  statesman  from 
the  brown-skinned  herdsmen  and 
hunters  of  the  far  Land  of  Oush ; 
nay,  Egypt  herself  was  ruled  not 
seldom  during  those  remote  ages 
by  almost  pure  Ethiopian  blood. 
But  nowadays  there  be  no  black 
Hampdens,  or  yellow  Miltons,  still 
less,  possible  Pharaohs,  from  among 
the  lazy  Kafiirs  and  poor  besotted 
Hottentots  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Refilling  his  pipe  from  colonial 
tobacco,  carried  loose  in  his  jacket- 
pocket,  and  relighting  it,  the  big 
Boer  moves  massively  back  to  his 
waggon,  near  which  his  daughter 
is  busily  engaged  in  a  wash  at  the 
welcome  vlei.  There  are  three 
other  waggons  outspanned  by  the 
pool :  one  of  them  belongs  to  the 
Boer's  two  sons  ;  one  of  them  is 
inhabited  by  yet  another  Trek- 
Boer,  whose  vrouw  is  engaged  in 
the  same  task  of  washing,  and 
whose  children — five  of  them  — 
young,  merry  rascals,  are  playing 
in  the  strong  sunlight  upon  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

Their  voices  sound  pleasantly 
upon  the  sweet,  warm  air,  and 
recall,  even  to  Klaas  Stuurmann's 
unimpressive  mind,  the  younger 
days  of  his  own  children  and  his 
now  dead  wife.  The  recollection 
brings  an  unwonted  tenderness  to 
his  rugged  soul,  and  as  the  noisy 
imps,  busy  at  their  games  of  wag- 
gon-and-oxen,  play  and  clamour 
about  him,  he  goes  to  his  waggon, 
opens  his  sugar-bag,  fills  a  kom- 
metje  l  with  the  dark  -  brown 
treacly  stuff,  and  calls  the  tanned 
and  ragged  little  company  about 
him.  Jan,  Katrina,  Hendrik, 


Gert,  Jacobina,  and  the  tiny  tod- 
dling Jacie,  all  receive  their  morsel 
of  the  sweet-stuff — not  without 
some  awe  and  wonderment,  for 
the  grim,  burly  Boer  man  seldom 
unbends  so  far. 

The  oxen  are  feeding  quietly 
round  the  vlei ;  the  Boer's  eye 
follows  them  with  contentment, 
for  water  and  the  rich  veldt,  have 
brought  fat  and  sleekness  to  their 
great  frames.  His  daughter's 
toilet  catches  his  eye,  and  he 
watches  the  girl  with  an  air  of 
grave  and  secret  pleasure,  for  she 
is  the  last  survivor  of  three  girl 
children,  and  by  no  means  an 
ill-looking  maiden  in  a  Dutch- 
man's eye.  Cobus,  the  Hottentot, 
has  brought  an  iron  bucket  from 
the  waggon,  and  at  the  margin  of 
the  vlei  he  fills  it  with  water  for 
the  meisje,  who  already  has  soap, 
a  towel,  and  a  comb.  Taking  off 
her  sun -bonnet,  she  washes  her 
face  and  hands,  then,  unfetter- 
ing her  stout  plait  of  fair  brown 
hair,  she  leans  forward,  and  using 
the  calm  surface  of  the  water  as 
a  mirror,  combs  out  the  somewhat 
tangled  locks.  Again  the  brown 
hair  is  coiled  into  a  neat  plait, 
drawn  tightly  from  her  temples, 
and  her  toilet  is  complete.  As 
she  ties  on  her  sun-bonnet  again 
the  Boer  comes  up,  pats  her  broad 
back,  and  looks  admiringly  at  the 
now  refreshened  face.  Two  hun- 
dred years  of  South  Africa  have 
little  altered  the  old  Batavian 
type.  The  eyes  are  blue,  but  of 
small  brilliancy,  the  cheeks  too 
broad  and  flat  for  English  taste, 
and  the  young  figure  is  already 
stiff,  waistless,  and  heavy.  Yet  in 
this  far-off  back-country  women 
folk  are  scarce,  and  in  much  re- 
quest, and  already,  at  eighteen, 
Anna  Stuurmann  has  found  a 
mate.  IS^ext  to  her  brothers'  wag- 
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gon  there  stands  the  waggon  of 
her  betrothed — Cornells  Klopper 
— who  is  just  now  away  in  the 
grass  plains  a  little  to  the  north, 
shooting  springboks  with  the 
younger  Stuurmanns.  This  wag- 
gon is  newly  repaired,  smart,  and 
gaily  painted,  and  is  destined  in 
another  month  or  two,  after  the 
flocks  have  been  well  recruited  in 
the  Bushmanland  Trek-veldt,  to 
become  the  home  of  the  Boer 
maiden.  The  combined  families 
are  to  trek  to  Calvinia  village, 
where  the  marriage  will  take  place, 
and  thenceforth  Anna  becomes 
mistress  of  her  own  man  and 
waggon. 

His  daughter's  modest  toilet 
complete,  the  big  Boer  dips  a 
corner  of  the  not  over-clean  towel 
in  water,  runs  it  carelessly  over 
brow,  cheeks,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
dips  his  hands,  and  the  trick  is 
done.  The  proximity  of  cleanli- 
ness to  godliness  is  no  axiom  of 
the  Cape  Dutch  farmer,  still  less 
of  the  roaming  Trek-Boer.  A  dry 
parched  land,  and  lack  of  water, 
have  doubtless  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  trait. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  the  sail  suspended  between 
two  waggons,  father  and  daughter 
partake,  after  a  long  grace,  of  the 
usual  meal  —  pieces  of  mutton, 
swimming  in  sheep's-tail  fat,  boiled 
rice,  coarse  bread,  and  the  eternal 
coffee,  which,  however,  is  just  now, 
thanks  to  the  sweet  herbage,  plen- 
teously  tempered  by  a  supply  of 
bokke  tnelk  (goat's  milk).  Again 
the  big  Dutchman  lights  his  pipe, 
and  presently,  yielding  to  the  heat 
and  the  effects  of  his  meal,  falls  to 
sleep,  sitting  on  the  sand  with  his 
back  against  the  waggon- wheel — 
a  moving  picture  of  pastoral  list- 
lessness,  or,  if  you  please,  pastoral 
sloth.  The  hot  day  wears  on. 
At  three  o'clock  Anna  mounts  to 
the  waggon-box,  and,  shading  her 
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eyes  from  the  intense  glare,  scans 
the  hot  plain,  now  dancing  and 
shimmering  with  mirage.  The 
flocks  have  turned  for  home — she 
can  hear  the  far-off  tinkle  of  their 
bells,  borne  drowsily  upon  the 
warm  air ;  but  it  is  not  the  flocks 
she  searches  for.  In  another  half- 
hour  she  looks  forth  again.  This 
time,  far  in  the  north,  she  picks 
out  from  the  shimmer  and  tremble 
of  the  atmosphere  a  tiny  cloud  of 
dust.  That  is  what  she  is  expect- 
ing, and  she  now  gives  orders  to 
the  Hottentot  and  another  boy  to 
tend  the  fire,  get  the  pot  and  pan 
in  order,  and  fill  the  great  kettle. 

In  a  while  you  may  catch  the 
steady  trample  of  galloping  hoofs, 
and  presently  three  Boers — the 
girl's  brothers  and  her  betrothed 
— each  guiding  a  led  horse,  canter 
up  to  the  waggons.  Following  at 
their  heels  is  a  Hottentot  after- 
rider,  also  with  a  spare  horse  heavy 
laden.  The  men  are  hot,  dusty, 
and  sweat- stained.  Ever  since 
yesterday  morning  they  have  been 
away  in  the  grass  veldt,  following 
a  trek  of  springboks,  and  their 
display  of  venison  and  jaded  nags 
prove  that  they  have  hunted  hard, 
successfully,  and  far.  Seventy 
miles  have  they  ridden ;  a  dozen 
springbok  have  they  brought  in ; 
and,  greatest  luck  of  all,  the  flesh, 
skins,  and  horns  of  a  great  cow 
gemsbok  decorate  the  led  horse  of 
Cornells  Klopper.  The  gemsbok 
(Oryx  capensis),  one  of  the  noblest 
of  antelopes,  is  rare  indeed  in  Cape 
Colony  nowadays,  even  upon  the 
verge  of  the  Orange  river,  and 
Anna's  betrothed  is  proportion- 
ately elate.  The  gemsbok  is  pro- 
tected, too,  under  heavy  penalties 
in  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  what 
boots  this  to  the  wandering  Trek- 
Boer  in  these  wild  solitudes,  where 
the  echo  of  laws  can  scarce  be 
heard,  and  gamekeepers  are  not  ? 

At   five   o'clock   the   party  are 
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gathered  beneath  the  waggon-sail, 
feasting  merrily,  and  with  some 
noise  and  laughter,  on  tit-bits  of 
venison :  the  rest  of  the  meat 
meanwhile  being  salted,  to  be  dried 
for  li'dtong  on  the  morrow.  As 
they  sit  at  meat,  the  hunting  scenes 
are  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
Anna  and  her  father,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Cornelis's  desperate  chase 
of  the  gemsbok.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
sun  nears  the  horizon  after  his 
day's  tramp,  the  flocks,  bringing 
with  them  a  cloud  of  red  dust, 
come  in  for  the  night.  First,  they 
drink  deeply  and  long  at  the  r/ei, 
which  now  reflects  upon  its  glassy 
surface  the  ruddy  glories  of  the 
sunset.  Then  the  tired  creatures 
are  kraaled,  their  masters  rising  to 
count  them  as  they  file  in. 

Darkness  falls  swiftly  ;  the  vast 
dome  of  sky  assumes  its  deep  in- 
digo hue  of  night ;  the  stars  spring 
forth  in  glittering  array ;  there  is 
a  wonderful  and  refreshing  coolness 
in  the  air ;  the  cry  of  one  or  two 
night  birds  may  be  heard— the 
dikkop  and  kiewitje  plovers — and 
the  distant  wail  of  a  prowling 
jackal. 

The  Boer  and  his  sons  now  move 
their  squat  waggon-chairs  nearer 
to  the  warm  blaze  of  the  camp-fire; 
they  smoke  vigorously,  and  occa- 
sionally cast  stolidly  a  sentence  at 
one  another.  Anna  and  her  heavy 


lover  stroll  a  little  beyond  the  fire- 
light by  the  edge  of  the  vlei  ;  their 
voices  intermingle  curiously  with 
the  clang  of  water-fowl  —  duck, 
geese,  widgeon,  and  teal — from  the 
other  end  of  the  pool.  Theirs  is 
the  old,  old  story,  told  perhaps  in 
a  rougher  and  less  romantic  fashion 
than  in  Europe ;  yet  is  its  refrain 
as  earnest  and  its  aftermath  at 
least  as  kindly  as  in  northern 
lands.  The  South  African  Boer 
makes  a  true  and  constant  hus- 
band, and  a  good  father  —  some 
people  say  he  is  a  trifle  too  uxo- 
rious. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  day  is  done. 
The  party  separates  for  the  night, 
after  a  longish  melancholic  prayer 
and  a  chapter  of  the  great  Bible 
from  Stuurmann.  Anna  goes  to 
her  kartel-bed  at  the  end  of  the 
big  waggon,  lets  down  the  achtcr- 
kktp,  takes  off  her  shoes  and  sun- 
bonnet,  loosens  a  button  or  two  at 
the  throat  of  her  gown,  pulls  her 
blanket  and  sheepskin  kaross  well 
over  her  sturdy  frame,  and  is  al- 
most instantly  asleep.  Her  father 
snores  loudly  from  the  forepart  of 
the  waggon  ;  the  whole  camp  (in- 
cluding the  native  "  boys"  huddled 
beneath  the  waggons)  is  hushed  ; 
while  all  around  broods  the  won- 
derful silence  of  night  on  the  plains 
of  Bushrnanland. 

H.  A.  BRYDEN. 
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THE    GLADSTONIAN    IfEYOLT    IX    SCOTLAND. 


To  those  who  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  events  in  Scotland, 
many  signs  are  discernible  that  the 
Gladstonian  tide  has  begun  to  ebb, 
and  that  the  foreshore  left  by  its 
receding  waters  is,  as  too  often  is 
the  case  with  foreshores,  neither 
sanitary  to  smell  nor  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  The  remains  of  more 
than  one  wreck  are  embedded  in 
the  deceitful  ooze,  and  the  plenti- 
ful drift  of  broken  spars,  tangled 
cordage,  and  empty  carpet-bags  be- 
tray the  fact  that  other  crafts  not 
yet  come  ashore  have  been  strug- 
gling with  adverse  winds.  The 
Scottish  squadron,  of  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  commodore, 
can  scarcely  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  political  Plimsoll  as  to 
seaworthy  vessels ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  frailness  of  their  timbers, 
the  marvel  only  is  that  more  have 
not  already  foundered.  But,  to 
drop  nautical  metaphors,  evidences 
are  rife  that  Scotland  has  begun  to 
throw  off  the  hold  which  the  Glad- 
stonian party  has  for  some  time 
maintained  upon  the  majority  of 
its  constituencies,  and  that  a  re- 
action which  must  have  a  weighty 
influence  at  the  general  election  has 
unmistakably  begun.  With  such 
proofs  before  us  as  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  Unionist  majority 
in  West  Edinburgh  and  the  great 
Unionist  victory  in  Inverness- 
shire,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Scottish  electors  are  determining 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  the  Gladstonian 
party.  In  constituencies  so  widely 
different  as  those  of  West  Edin- 
burgh and  Inverness-shire  the  feel- 
ing towards  the  Gladstonian  Gov- 
ernment is  the  same,  one  of  hope- 
lessness and  disgust,  culminating 
in  active  repulsion,  and  a  complete 


distrust  in  both  the  words  and  the 
deeds  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  his  colleagues.  In  the  one, 
Mr  M'lver's  increased  majority  is 
a  token  that  the  bribe  of  Dis- 
establishment has  been  played  out 
as  an  efficient  political  stimulus  ;  in 
Inverness-shire  it  has  been  made 
plain  that  the  Gladstonians  have 
lost  the  direction  of  the  Crofter 
agitation,  upon  which  they  had  de- 
pended for  carrying  the  northern 
counties  in  a  solid  block.  If  a  few 
more  Highland  landlords,  with  the 
liberal  sentiments  and  active  en- 
ergy which  have  won  Inverness- 
shire  for  Mr  Baillie  and  the  Union- 
ist cause,  can  only  be  brought  for- 
ward, we  are  persuaded  that  neither 
crofter  candidate  nor  carpet-bagger 
will  have  a  chance  in  the  counties 
beyond  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

Among  the  political  assets  made 
over  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Scottish  majority  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  safest 
capital  the  Cabinet  had  in  its  pos- 
session. Whence,  then,  comes  its 
present  depreciation,  creating  a 
panic  among  the  wire-pullers,  who 
find  their  gear  thrown  out  of  order 
and  their  most  active  efforts  com- 
pletely paralysed  ?  The  question 
is  easily  answered  by  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  attitude  which  the 
Gladstonian  Government  has  taken 
up  towards  Scotland  and  its  affairs 
ever  since  it  came  into  power, 
more  especially  since  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons 
devolved  upon  Sir  William  Har- 
court. 

When  the  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  there  was 
nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  Scotland  should  entertain 
sanguine  expectations  of  receiving 
some  increased  share  of  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Parliament,  in  place  of  the 
utter  neglect  with  which  the  Glad- 
stonians  have  treated  her  ever 
since  the  Home  Rule  question 
became  the  cardinal  point  of  their 
policy.  Of  the  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  six  were  either 
Scotsmen  or  representatives  of 
Scottish  constituencies ;  at  the 
fall  of  the  Cabinet  the  same  pro- 
portion held  good.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives are  also  supporters  of 
the  Gladstonian  Government,  and 
might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  possess  considerable  in- 
fluence in  securing  for  Scotland 
the  small  share  of  notice  that 
her  interests  demand.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  friends  in  court, 
Scottish  influence  has  been  hustled 
to  the  background  with  such  osten- 
tatious coritemptuousness  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  mortify  even  the 
carpet-bagging  representatives,  and 
to  make  the  renewed  existence  of 
the  Gladstonian  Government  an 
object  of  indifference,  if  not  of 
aversion,  to  the  entire  mass  of 
Liberal  electors. 

It  is  quite  true  that  much  at- 
tention to  Scottish  affairs  was 
never  expected,  and  certainly  never 
received,  from  Mr  Gladstone.  Scot- 
land is  not  a  country  where  the 
manufacture  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions in  which  he  dealt  is  a  native 
industry ;  and  though  with  his 
guiding  hand  combustible  elements 
could  be  collected  and  stirred  into 
a  blaze,  they  speedily  smouldered 
down  as  soon  as  the  directing 
power  was  withdrawn.  Scotland 
was  Gladstonian  because  it  was 
under  the  spell  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
personality.  JSTow  that  this  influ- 
ence has  completely  vanished,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  of  what  politi- 
cal complexion  the  Scottish  con- 
stituencies will  prove  to  be.  It 
was  not  Mr  Gladstone's  policy  but 
himself  that  carried  a  majority  of 


Scottish  members.  The  obscurity 
into  which  the  chief  points  of  his 
programme  have  fallen  in  the  brief 
period  since  his  retirement  proves 
this  beyond  question.  Disestab- 
lishment, bluntly  reduced  by  Lord 
Rosebery  to  its  lowest  terms — an 
attack  upon  the  Tory  influence  of 
the  manses — is  languishing,  and  its 
political  potentiality  as  a  cry  has 
become  doubtful,  if  not  discredit- 
able. A  less  subtle  casuistry  than 
Mr  Gladstone's  will  not  suffice  to 
palliate  the  base  and  sordid  ele- 
ments which  are  the  main  founda- 
tions of  the  Disestablishment  plat- 
form, and  which  his  tactless  and 
bungling  successors  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reveal  in  all  their  bare 
and  repulsive  meanness.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's retirement  left  no  states- 
man of  his  party  capable  of  carry- 
ing through  such  a  measure,  and 
the  benefit  derivable  from  it  as  a 
piece  of  party  manoeuvres  has  been 
too  doubtful  to  tempt  any  of  his 
successors  to  hazard  their  political 
credit  upon  it,  as  a  central  part 
of  their  policy. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  mortifica- 
tion which  the  Disestablishment 
party  in  Scotland  vainly  seek  to  con- 
ceal at  the  illusory  and  shifty  way 
in  which  the  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment has  treated  them,  while 
making  the  most  of  their  political 
support.  They  are  an  earnest  if 
somewhat  unconscientious  section 
of  the  Scottish  electorate,  and  they 
really  deserve  more  respectful  treat- 
ment than  Sir  William  Harcourt 
thought  fit  to  extend  to  them.  We 
do  not  think  Lord  Rosebery  was  to 
blame.  His  views  about  the  mat- 
ter may  be  hazy  ;  but  his  disposi- 
tion is  good,  and  his  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  his  Scottish  allies  not 
to  be  doubted.  We  cite  Disestab- 
lishment merely  as  an  instance  of 
how  all  Scottish  interests,  whether 
those  of  friends  or  foes,  have  been 
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either  ignored  or  elbowed  aside  by 
the  Gladstonian  Government.  We 
know  that  Sir  William  Harcourtand 
his  colleagues  may  urge  with  jus- 
tice that  Church  Disestablishment 
in  Scotland  is  an  exotic  and  artifi- 
cial agitation  ;  that  it  was  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period  by  the 
English  Liberation  Society  before 
any  prominent  body  of  Dissenters 
in  Scotland  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  it ;  and  that  the  movement 
from  the  first  was  taken  up  by  the 
Gladstonians  as  subservient  to  po- 
litical rather  than  religious  aims. 
All  this  may  be  truly  enough  urged, 
though  the  admission  would  place 
neither  side  in  a  more  favourable 
light,  while  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Gladstonian  Ministry  is  made  all 
the  more  conspicuously  apparent. 

The  Gladstonian  Government 
used  their  other  Scottish  allies,  the 
Crofter  members,  after  a  similar 
fashion.  We  shall  not  be  accused 
of  sympathising  with  their  aims  if 
we  admit  that  they  have  been  very 
badly  treated  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  his  associates.  The  Crof- 
ter question  is  in  every  sense  their 
own.  The  Gladstonians  planted 
it,  watered  it,  and  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it.  That  in  many  quarters  of 
the  Highlands  the  condition  of  the 
people  admitted  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  could  be  ameliorated  by 
the  State,  is  indisputable.  There 
wree  congested  townships,  which 
could  not  supply  adequate  means 
of  livelihood  to  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation ;  there  was  a  want  of  com- 
munication, of  railroads,  of  piers, 
of  harbour  accommodation,  and  to 
some  extent  of  land  ;  there  was 
poverty;  there  was  extravagance, 
neither  the  food  nor  the  raiment 
of  their  fathers  being  good  enough 
for  the  present-day  population; 
and,  as  a  natural  enough  conse- 
quence, considerable  discontent. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  state 
of  affairs  that  the  Government,  in 


conjunction  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, could  not  have  quietly  reme- 
died by  local  grants,  by  assisting 
emigration,  and  by  promoting  a 
line  or  two  of  light  railway.  Such 
practical  remedies  did  not,  how- 
ever, appeal  to  the  Gladstonians, 
ever  on  the  outlook  for  means  of 
manufacturing  party  capital,  and 
it  accordingly  created  the  great 
Crofter  question,  which  speedily 
revealed  to  the  Highlanders  that 
they  were  suffering  grievances  and 
injustices  of  which  they  had  been 
previously  unaware,  and  held  forth 
to  their  cupidity  illusive  prospects 
of  coming  benefits,  which  had  been 
as  far  beyond  their  dreams  as  be- 
yond their  capacity  for  realising. 
Mr  Gladstone  had  already  sown 
the  good  seed  in  Ireland,  with  ex- 
cellent results  for  his  party.  The 
Highlands  presented  the  very  soil 
prepared  for  another  crop  from 
similar  ground.  It  was  no  longer 
instances  of  congestion  and  hard- 
ship that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
merely  a  harbour  here  and  a  pier 
there,  and  the  erection  of  a  coni- 
monty  or  pasture,  or  addition  to 
the  village  lands  in  another  place. 
It  was  a  loud  clamour  for  re- 
duced rents,  for  wiping  off  arrears 
of  rents,  or  rather  for  no  rent  at 
all,  with  fixity  of  tenure  on  the 
top  of  it ;  for  the  subdivision  of 
the  sheep-farms  and  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  deer-forests.  It 
was  a  cry  for  everything  for  every- 
body, and  what  was  left  might  go 
to  the  landlords.  Having  let  loose 
the  agitation,  the  next  step  was 
to  nurse  it  by  Commissions,  who 
well  knew  the  sort  of  evidence  to 
accumulate.  A  general  reduction 
of  rents,  which  before  the  agita- 
tion was  set  on  foot  would  not 
have  been  asked  for  or  dreamt 
of,  gave  the  crofters'  appetite  the 
necessary  whet  for  a  further  gorge 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
This  was  all  as  it  should  be,  accord- 
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ing  to  Gladstonian  views.  What 
the  crofters  forgot,  however,  was 
that  each  mouth  of  the  many- 
headed  beast  upon  which  Sir 
William  llarcourt  sits  perched 
Duessa-wise  is  as  clamorous  for 
its  food  as  the  other.  There  is 
a  time  when  each  of  the  many 
units  of  the  party  must  content 
itself  with  being  kept  in  play. 
The  crofters  got  the  Deer-Forests 
Commission  as  an  interlude.  The 
outcome  of  this  Commission,  if  by 
no  means  creditable  as  the  result 
of  a  judicial  investigation,  or  of 
any  value  as  an  economic  report, 
was  an  additional  baib  to  crofters' 
cupidity,  which  they  may  be  par- 
doned for  showing  undue  precipit- 
ancy in  grasping  at.  The  Govern- 
ment which  had  fooled  them  to  the 
top  of  their  bent  with  illusions  was 
rapidly  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the 
crofters  were  naturally  anxious  to 
exact  settlement  of  their  account 
before  it  went  into  liquidation. 

But  this  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
views  of  the  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment. Their  policy  was  not  to 
mitigate  the  crofters'  grievances, 
but  to  aggravate  the  agitation,  and 
to  dangle  still  more  illusory  tempta- 
tions before  their  eyes.  But  they 
over-played  their  game.  The  High- 
land representatives  turned  upon 
their  juggling  leaders.  They  were 
tired  of  playing  the  part  of  the 
"  Dougal  creature  "  at  Westmin- 
ster. Their  stomachs  rose  at  being 
treated  as  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
gillies,  without  even  the  time- 
honoured  offer  of  a  dram.  Dr 
Macgregor  rebelled  and  resigned 
his  seat,  nothing  in  his  legislative 
career  becoming  him  so  much  as  his 
leaving  of  it.  Mr  Weir,  with  more 
docility,  though  with  many  grum- 
bles, consented  to  be  rung  up 
from  Skye  by  the  Liberal  Whip  to 
aid  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and 
leave  Mr  MacRae's  candidature  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  But  the  Gov- 


ernment had  sense  enough  to  see 
that  they  were  going  too  far  ;  that 
the  crofters  were  not  to  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  altogether  fools. 
Still  the  Government  could  not 
give  up  its  favourite  policy  of  play- 
ing with  them.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Deer -Forests  Commission,  a 
Crofters  Bill  was  brought  in,  of  so 
far-reaching  and  sweeping  a  char- 
acter as  to  indicate  that  the 
Government  merely  meant  it  to 
lie  on  the  table  as  an  evidence  of 
its  good  intentions  towards  the 
crofters,  and  a  document  for  making 
reference  to  at  the  general  election. 
The  bill  extended  the  operations  of 
the  Crofters'  Commission  to  a  num- 
ber of  lowland  counties  where  no 
crofters'  question  has  as  yet  been 
raised,  where  agriculture,  on  scales 
both  great  and  small,  is  already 
carried  on  under  well-defined  con- 
ditions, where  small  interests  could 
not  be  scheduled  without  detri- 
ment to  the  whole  community,  and 
where  a  most  serious  and  unneces- 
sary interference  with  existing 
rights  and  interests  in  the  land 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a  measure.  The  Government  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  carry  a  measure  full  of 
such  contestable  matter  through 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it 
served  its  purpose  to  flourish  the 
bill  as  a  signal  of  its  intention  to 
set  class  against  class  in  the  Low- 
lands as  well  as  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Yet,  even  in  this 
important  matter,  it  was  true  to 
its  conviction  that  Scotland  might 
be  safely  elbowed  out  of  its  way,  and 
its  great,  energies  be  allowed  to  be 
concentrated  upon  the  Liquor  Veto 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  Welsh 
Church.  The  Government  was 
quite  willing  to  amuse  the  crofter 
members  with  professing  its  readi- 
ness to  place  the  bill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scottish  Standing 
Committee,  well  knowing  that  the 
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House  would  never  consent  to  so 
contestable  a  measure  being  de- 
bated in  a  section  ;  but  whether  by 
Scottish  Committee  or  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  the  Govern- 
ment never  expected,  never  in- 
tended, the  bill  to  pass.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  contest  in  Inverness- 
shire,  which  forced  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  reluctant 
promise  to  bring  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure,  we  should 
in  all  probability  have  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  Crofters  Bill 
during  the  present  session. 

Before  the  second  reading  could 
be  reached,  however,  the  minority 
members  of  the  Deer-Forests  Com- 
mission formulated  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  crofters'  demands, 
which  at  least  offered  a  practical 
mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  that 
all  parties  could  reasonably  accept 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Without 
committing  ourselves  in  any  way  to 
its  details,  we  may  say  that  the 
recommendations  put  forward  by 
Messrs  Shaw  Stewart,  Forsyth, 
and  Gordon  point  to  a  much  more 
ready  and  sensible  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  settlement  than  the  whole- 
sale confiscatory  scheduling  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  of 
Highland  properties,  from  which 
the  estates  of  such  tried  supporters 
of  the  Government  as  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  are  alone  exempted.  The 
minority  "  most  emphatically  dis- 
approve "  of  the  land  scheduled  as 
suitable  for  grazings  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Crofters'  Commission, 
and  express  their  opinion  that  it 
should  be  considered  "  in  combina- 
tion with  the  land  scheduled  for 
new  holdings,  for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  bill."  They 
then  proceed  to  formulate  a  scheme 
of  Land  Purchase  for  the  High- 
lands, somewhat  on  the  principles 
of  the  Ashbourne  Act, — making 
the  county  council  the  purchasing 


body,  and  giving  it  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase  under  pro- 
visions designed  to  restrict  un- 
necessary interference  with  exist- 
ing rights,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  for  the  overflow  of  a 
congested  locality.  As  an  alter- 
native to  the  Government's  pre- 
posterous plan  of  confiscation  and 
arbitrary  breaking  up  of  proper- 
ties in  a  haphazard  manner  that 
cannot  but  be  ruinous  to  pastor- 
al and  agricultural  interests,  the 
idea  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mission is  worthy  of  consideration. 
But  the  question  arises  whether 
Scotland  is  ripe  for  a  scheme  of 
land  purchase.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  respective  condi- 
tions of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  The  landlords  in  the 
latter  case  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
or  to  break  up  their  properties, 
nor  could  they  do  so  without  in- 
juring existing  tenancies.  And  we 
doubt  either  of  the  ability  or  dis- 
position of  the  crofters  to  any 
general  extent  to  become  land- 
holders, even  under  such  liberal 
terms  as  would  be  held  out  under 
this  scheme.  The  Scottish  crofter, 
with  all  his  greed,  is  cautious;  and 
though  he  is  quite  willing  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  Government,  as  long 
as  its  favours  cost  him  nothing 
and  pledge  him  to  less,  he  will 
reflect  carefully  before  he  ties 
himself  up  in  the  onerous  and 
responsible  bonds  of  ownership. 
Moreover,  the  consent  of  the  "  pre- 
dominant partner "  will  have  to 
be  obtained,  as  the  Government  is 
expected  to  furnish  the  money  for 
the  working  of  the  scheme  ;  and 
English  members  may  have  their 
own  views  about  the  expediency 
of  setting  up  the  Ashbourne  Act 
in  Great  Britain,  and  their  doubts 
as  to  whether,  once  it  was  rooted 
on  this  side  the  Irish  Channel,  it 
could  be  confined  to  the  High- 
lands or  even  to  Scotland.  On 
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the  whole,  while  the  suggestions 
of  the  Commissioners  seem  to 
afford  the  means  of  dealing  with 
special  cases,  and  to  indicate  a 
useful  remedy  in  some  exceptional 
localities,  there  are  many  weighty 
points  to  be  considered  before  they 
could  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a 
general  bill. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the 
minority's  scheme  which  deserves 
attention — the  proposal  to  place 
its  operations  under  the  County 
Councils.  These  bodies,  harmoni- 
ously working  with  the  Scottish 
Board  and  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, have  already  the  power  within 
themselves  to  remedy  the  most 
clamant  of  the  crofters'  grievances, 
and  would,  we  are  convinced,  do 
their  best  in  that  direction  if  they 
got  any  encouragement  either  from 
above  or  below.  It  is  from  the 
Government  and  the  County  Coun- 
cils, and  not  from  the  Legislature, 
that  the  crofters  have  to  expect 
any  material  assistance.  As  an 
instance  of  what  can  be  done  with- 
out agitation,  either  in  the  House 
or  out  of  it,  we  might  point  to  the 
attention  paid  to  the  Highlands 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  while 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland.  The  crofters  themselves 
will  agree  with  us  that  their 
interests  were  never  so  much 
considered,  and  they  were  never 
brought  into  such  beneficial  con- 
tact with  the  Government  as  during 
the  years  Lord  Lothian  was  at  the 
Scottish  Office.  As  for  the  Coun- 
cils in  the  Highland  counties,  they 
have  as  yet  had  no  fair  chance  of 
dealing  with  the  grievances  of  the 
populations.  The  crofters  look 
beyond  the  Councils,  not  to  the 
Scottish  Secretary  certainly,  for 
they  know  from  experience  that 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  will  merely 
treat  them  as  pawns  on  the  polit- 
ical chess-board,  but  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  wants  their  sup- 


port, and  which  they  imagine  they 
will  force  into  making  good  its 
extravagant  enticements.  The 
existence  of  the  Crofters'  Commis- 
sion, too,  is  a  standing  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  local 
government  in  the  Highland 
counties,  and  it  will  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  County  and  Parish 
Councils  when  its  proceedings  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

If  any  serious  belief  was  enter- 
tained that  the  crofter  question 
was  to  be  settled  by  such  a  meas- 
ure as  that  brought  forward  by 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  must  have 
finally  crushed  all  such  expecta- 
tions. Even  that  second  reading 
would  not  have  been  vouchsafed, 
but  for  the  Government's  hope 
that  it  might  influence  the  Inver- 
ness-shire election.  The  Govern- 
ment found  itself  in  the  position, 
to  which  it  is  in  a  manner  habitu- 
ated, of  having  its  measure  de- 
nounced from  every  corner  of  the 
House,  even  from  among  its  own 
followers.  If  the  arguments  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  pro- 
duced any  impression  upon  the 
House,  it  was  that  the  Crofters' 
Bill  was  a  new  and  dangerous 
departure  in  land  legislation  in 
Great  Britain,  applicable  on  much 
the  same  grounds  to  the  whole 
of  both  Scotland  and  England. 
This  is  a  step  for  which  the 
country  is  not  yet  prepared ; 
and  English  members  must  have 
been  led  to  see  that  there  was 
another  side  to  the  Highland  land 
agitation  which  the  Government 
has  not  yet  presented  to  them. 
It  is  really  a  land  bill  on  new  and 
revolutionary  principles,  taking  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
West  Highland  crofter — half-agri- 
culturist, half-fisherman  —  as  the 
basis  of  legislation  for  all  small 
holders  under  ,£30  in  the  counties 
contiguous  to  the  Highlands.  Is 
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it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
measure  can  be  confined  to  that 
area  ?  As  Mr  Graham  Murray 
pertinently  asked,  "  If  they  select- 
ed Perth,  why  not  Fife1?  In  al- 
most every  condition  a  great  deal 
of  Fife  and  Perth  was  exactly  the 
same."  The  same  continuity  of 
circumstances  will  carry  the  meas- 
ure over  the  Lothians  to  the  Bor- 
der, until  the  whole  country  comes 
under  the  bill,  and  the  Crofters' 
Commission  will  have  matured 
into  the  dignity  of  a  Land  Court 
for  Scotland.  In  these  circum- 
stances, what  chance  is  there  for 
agricultural  England  securing  its 
exemption  1  The  prospect  of  a 
land  revolution  originating  in  the 
distress  of  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Hebrides  being  induced  over  the 
whole  country  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  evolutionary  character 
of  the  Gladstonian  Government's 
policy,  which  was  recently  pointed 
out  in  these  pages.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  Government  showed 
its  hand  too  openly.  If  it  was 
in  earnest  in  passing  a  Crofters 
Bill,  it  defeated  its  own  object, 
by  bringing  forcibly  home  to  the 
country  its  reckless  and  haphazard 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  land.  If 
it  intended  the  whole  bill  to  prove 
a  fiasco,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  show  of  satisfying  the 
crofters,  it  will  find  that  the  latter 
are  not  quite  content  to  be  thus 
openly  befooled. 

The  resolution  of  the  Unionist 
party  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time  will  commend  itself 
to  the  country.  The  Crofter  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  whatever 
views  we  may  entertain  regarding 
the  methods  by  which  the  agita- 
tion has  been  fomented,  or  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  we  all  recognise  the 
fact  that  action  of  some  kind  must 
be  taken  to  remove  the  more  obvi- 
ous causes  of  discontent  among  the 


Highland  population.  The  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Mr  Balfour,  in- 
dicative as  it  is  of  the  desire  of  a 
Conservative  Government  to  deal 
with  real  grievances  and  promote 
the  amelioration  of  the  crofters' 
condition,  deserves  their  earnest 
attention.  Mr  Balfour  has  no 
faith  in  illusory  legislative  pro- 
jects providing  any  real  remedy. 
If  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  crofters,  argues  Mr  Balfour, 
be  sufficiently  exceptional  to  jus- 
tify special  legislation,  then  it  is 
also  sufficiently  exceptional  to  jus- 
tify the  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  relieving  it ;  and  he 
directed  the  aims  of  the  Crofter 
members  towards  railway  extension 
and  the  organisation  of  a  Board 
similar  to  that  for  the  congested 
districts  in  Ireland.  By  such 
practical  means  only  can  the  crof- 
ters be  assisted,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment sought  to  deal  with  them 
when  last  in  office ;  although  the 
crofters  themselves,  then  under 
the  influence  of  the  agitation,  and 
confiding  in  the  glowing  promises 
of  the  Gladstonians,  would  not  co- 
operate with  the  Government's 
aims.  Now,  however,  that  County 
Councils  and  Parish  Councils  are 
in  full  operation,  the  treatment  of 
congested  townships  may  be  much 
simplified ;  and  when  the  crofters 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
these  bodies  as  the  natural  source 
from  which  relief  is  to  come,  in- 
stead of  from  either  Parliament  or 
the  Crofters'  Commission,  material 
improvement  in  their  condition 
will  speedily  follow.  Assistance, 
too,  from  the  Government  is  neces- 
sary, and  ought  to  be  given,  not  in 
large  loans  for  converting  the  crof- 
ters into  small  landowners,  or 
even  for  tentative  applications  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act,  but  in  the 
shape  of  grants  for  the  relief  of 
specially  necessitous  communities, 
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and  for  the  construction  of  light 
railways.  All  such  reasonable 
relief  the  crofters  may  safely 
calculate  upon  receiving  from  a 
Unionist  Government  ;  while,  as 
Mr  Balfour  pointed  out,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  impress  upon  them  his 
resolution  that  "  not  one  penny 
of  money  would  he  take  out  of 
the  common  fund  of  the  British 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  this  poor 
people." 

An  important  result  of  the  de- 
bate was  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  Crofters'  Commission  must 
have  a  termination  put  to  its  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  chief  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  either  County 
Councils  or  Parish  Councils  being 
of  any  use  in  aiding  congested 
crofting  communities.  Until  it 
ceases  to  stand  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  local  self- 
government  can  have  no  fair  play 
in  the  Highland  counties.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  went  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  the  County  Councils 
and  laud  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission in  their  treatment  of  croft- 
ers' demands.  He  referred  to  the 
reluctance  which  the  County  Coun- 
cils show  to  cut  up  a  property 
for  allotments  unless  the  whole  is 
taken,  which  is  charging  the  Coun- 
cil with  consulting  the  general  in- 
terests of  their  constituents.  The 
Council  and  the  Commission  go  to 
work  upon  two  very  different  prin- 
ciples, the  Commission  regarding 
only  the  application,  the  Council 
considering  its  bearing  upon  gen- 
eral interests.  Sir  George  also 
contrasted  the  difference  in  ex- 
pense between  proceedings  in  the 
Sheriff's  court  and  before  the 
Commission.  "  Something  like 
£5,"  says  Sir  George,  "  is  the 
outside  expense  which  can  be  in- 
curred in  any  transactions  in  the 
Crofters'  Commission;  but  before 
the  sheriff  court  the  very  mini- 


mum of  these  transactions  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount."  We  quite  agree  to  this. 
The  costs  of  process  before  the 
Commission  were  fixed  on  a  scale 
that  would  not  preclude  frivolous 
and  vexatious  applications,  but 
divert  agrarian  disputes  from  the 
constituted  courts  of  the  country 
to  a  tribunal  set  up  on  partisan 
principles.  But  the  nation  has  to 
pay  the  price  of  those  facilities. 
As  Mr  Shaw  Stewart  told  the 
House,  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission last  year  resulted  only  in 
reducing  rents  by  a  total  of  £250, 
while  of  fourteen  applications  for 
enlarged  holdings  only  two  were 
granted.  The  Commission  costs 
the  country  from  £7000  to  ,£9000 
per  annum, — money  which  might 
be  much  better  bestowed  in  direct 
efforts  to  benefit  congested  com- 
munities. It  has  done  its  work, 
and  its  existence  now  simply 
means  a  prolongation  of  the  croft- 
er agitation,  as  well  as  an  effect- 
ual obstruction  to  the  utility  of 
the  County  Councils  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law. 

Every  bye  -  election  that  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  since 
1892  has  found  the  Gladstonian 
majorities  reduced  or  the  Unionist 
vote  increased,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Hawick  Burghs ; 
and  three  counties  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  Unionist  party.  All 
the  evidence,  both  in  facts  and  in 
figures,  shows  that  Scotland  has  at 
length  determined  to  release  her- 
self from  Gladstonian  trammels. 
Her  interests  have  been  system- 
atically .ignored  in  favour  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  aspirations  ever  since 
the  present  Government  came  into 
office.  Her  constituencies  have 
been  mainly  regarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  their  carpet-bagging  sup- 
porters;  and  she  herself  has  had 
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the  mortification  of  realising  that 
she  is  considered  the  humblest 
partner  of  four  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
metaphorical  firm,  doing  all  the 
drudgery,  and  denied  any  share  in 
the  profits.  Much  has  been  said 
lately  about  "  filling  up  the  cup." 
The  Gladstonian  cup  in  Scotland 
is  already  full, — full  to  the  brim 
and  overflowing.  It  only  remains 
for  the  Government  to  drink  the 
bitter  draught  of  their  own  con- 
coction. 

An  opportunity  will  now  be 
given  the  Scottish  constituencies 
of  expressing  the  resentment  which 
the  electors  feel  at  the  treatment 
which  they  have  received  from  the 
Gladstonian  Government  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  panic 
which  has  overtaken  the  party 
managers  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  general  election  is  no- 
where more  keen  than  in  Scotland. 
They  have  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  half  the  sitting  Gladstonian 
members  have  no  chance  of  re- 
taining their  seats,  and  they  are 
quite  unprovided  with  candidates 
to  take  their  place.  They  know 
likewise  that  the  day  of  the  carpet- 
bagger is  over  in  Scotland.  They 
have  abused  the  good  nature  of 
the  Gladstonian  electors,  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  discredited  the  seats, 
by  foisting  upon  them  candidates 
who  had  neither  stake  nor  interest 


in  the  constituencies  or  in  Scot- 
land. Even  the  higher  -  grade 
Gladstonian  members  find  them- 
selves in  jeopardy  of  losing  their 
seats.  East  Fifeshire  will  humbly 
confess  its  unworthiness  of  being 
represented  by  a  statesman  of  Mr 
Asquith's  talents,  and  the  agri- 
culturists of  East  Lothian  strongly 
feel  that  Mr  Haldane's  abilities 
are  wasted  among  them.  The 
divisions  in  the  Cabinet  are  al- 
ready being  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture in  the  Gladstonian  electoral 
constituencies  throughout  Scot- 
land. If  Lord  Rosebery  cannot 
be  presented  as  a  rally  ing -point, 
still  less  will  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  excite  any  en- 
thusiasm among  Scottish  Glad- 
stonians.  The  Crofter  agitation  in 
the  north  is  paralysed,  and  can  be 
no  longer  depended  upon.  Dis- 
establishment in  another  mouth 
than  that  of  Mr  Gladstone  will  no 
longer  avail  as  a  cry.  In  a  word, 
Gladstonian  prospects  have  been 
truly  and  tersely  summed  up  in 
the  telegram  from  Mr  Munro 
Ferguson  —  there  is  always  an 
ingenuousness  about  Mr  Fergu- 
son's utterances,  which,  though 
touching,  must  be  embarrassing 
to  his  political  superiors — read  to 
the  Liberal  Women's  Association, 
at  Glasgow  on  the  24th  June,  that 
"the  worst  might  be  expected." 
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THE  overthrow  of   Lord   Kose- 
bery's  Government  was  the  result 
of  one  of  those  accidents  which  he 
was  often  told  he  must  expect,  and 
for  which   the   inherent  weakness 
of  his  party,  and  the  very  narrow 
majority    which    it    afforded,    left 
no   margin.     Nobody  foresaw  the 
quarter  from  which  the  blow  came, 
yet    every   one   was    sure    that    it 
could    not  long   be  delayed ;    and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  met  it  abundantly  justi- 
fies all  that  will  be  said  of  them  in 
what  follows.     The  division  on  Mr 
Brodrick's   amendment  told  them 
nothing  which  they  did  not  know 
before.     The  position  which  they 
had  all  along  maintained — namely, 
that  their  policy  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  popular  demand,  formally 
proclaimed  by  the  result  of  the  last 
general   election — was  in  no  way 
affected  by  it.     If  they  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country  be- 
fore that  amendment  was  carried, 
they  possessed   it  afterwards.     If 
they  did  not  possess  it  afterwards, 
they    did   not    possess    it    before. 
And  it  is  this   unpalatable  truth 
which  they  have  now  been  driven 
to  confess  by  resigning  office  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  events  had  oc- 
curred only  very  recently  which 
might  have  led  them  to  take  a 
more  despondent  view  of  their  sit- 
uation than  they  entertained  per- 
haps even  after  Easter.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  Inverness-shire  elec- 
tion could  not  be  explained  away, 
and  might  have  been  thought  a  more 
sinister  omen  than  the  loss  of  either 
Wai  worth  or  Mid-Norfolk.  Closely 
followed  as  it  was  by  the  return  of 
Mr  Gladstone  to  the  battle-field  in 
no  very  amicable  mood,  it  may 
have  made  them  more  inclined  than 


they  were  before  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  opportunity  for  re- 
linquishing a  position  which  they 
at  length  began  to  recognise  as  un- 
tenable. But  no  one  can  believe 
that  they  required  either  the  one 
event  or  the  other  to  teach  them 
that  public  feeling  had  been  rapidly 
ebbing  away  from  them  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  that,  even  if 
they  were  able  to  retain  their  par- 
liamentary majority,  they  could 
not  honestly  assert  that  they  were 
intrusted  with  a  popular  mandate 
for  a  series  of  revolutionary  meas- 
ures. Yet  this  conviction,  which 
events  must  have  borne  home  to 
them  long  ago,  they  studiously 
concealed  ;  and  this,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  is  the  main  charge 
that  we  bring  against  them. 

Of  their  measures  we  need  say 
no  more,  except  that  it  is  now 
clear  that  Mr  Gladstone  never 
in  his  heart  approved  of  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment, except  as  the  price 
of  another  revolutionary  measure 
to  which  he  was  devoted ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  disclosure  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  disciples 
could  not  fail  to  be  considerable. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  we  pointed 
out  that  in  his  own  history  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  was  to  be  found 
the  best  possible  argument  for  the 
retention  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 
And  we  are  now  to  conclude  that 
he  has.  never  swerved  from  those 
opinions.  His  support  of  the  rest 
of  the  Newcastle  Programme  was 
probably  given  on  the  same  terms  ; 
and  the  country  now  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  its  value.  Not  one 
of  the  promised  measures  was  he 
prepared  to  carry  unless  the  people 
would  first  agree  to  the  separation 
of  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 
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And  it  is  no  far-fetched  explana- 
tion of  his  latest  move  that  he 
is  determined,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  maintain  the  precedence 
of  Home  Rule  over  every  other 
question  of  the  day,  and  to  keep 
back  the  price  till  the  bargain  has 
been  fully  carried  out.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  gauge  the  exact 
extent  of  Mr  Gladstone's  differ- 
ence with  the  Government.  But 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  minimise  it  are  a  measure  of 
the  alarm  which  it  inspires.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Liberal  Whips 
hushed  it  up  as  long  as  they  could  ; 
and  if  they  really  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  House  so 
important  a  fact  as  the  release  of 
a  member  from  his  pair,  their 
motives  for  so  questionable  a  pro- 
ceeding must  have  been  powerful 
indeed.  The  hocus-pocus  explana- 
tion of  the  business,  professing  to 
come  from  the  Tantallon  Castle,  is 
in  Mr  Gladstone's  well  -  known 
style,  and  leaves  the  question  ex- 
actly where  it  was. 

It  was  the  bouiiden  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. But  accident  lias  saved 
them  the  trouble.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  now  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  Cabinet  which  will  include 
the  leading  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral-Unionist party.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  doubt  at  one  time 
whether  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
follow  the  example  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli in  1873,  and  decline  to  take 
office  in  the  present  Parliament. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
periods  are  so  widely  different  that 
there  would  have  been  nothing 
gained  by  waiting  till  it  suited 
Lord  Rosebery  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, even  if  nothing  were  lost. 
The  badgering  to  which  Mr  Dis- 
raeli referred  in  1873  would  be 
impossible  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  To  say  that  a  new  Gov- 
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ernment  would  come  into  a  legacy 
of  difficulties  is  nonsense,  if  it  is 
meant  as  any  argument  against 
a  dissolution.  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  of  a  Government  which  did 
not  come  in  for  a  legacy  of  diffi- 
culties when  it  succeeded  a  feeble 
and  incompetent,  yet  at  the  same 
time  very  meddlesome,  Adminis- 
tration 1  Of  course  there  will  be 
difficulties ;  but  it  is  just  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  capable  of 
coping  with  them  that  the  country 
looks  to  the  Unionist  party  for  de- 
liverance from  its  present  plight. 
The  understanding  which  has 
now  been  arrived  at  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Balfour 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Mr  Chamber- 
lain on  the  other,  is  only  the 
formal  registration  of  a  deed  of 
partnership  which  has  long  virtu- 
ally existed,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  policy  which  was  fore- 
seen to  be  its  natural  consequence. 
We  need  not  look  too  far  in  front 
of  us.  The  future  Ministerialists 
will  constitute  one  compact  party 
as  long  as  Home  Rule  shows  any 
signs  of  vitality,  and  until  a  great 
scheme  of  social  improvement,  on 
which  the  allies  are  agreed,  has 
been  completed,  till  which  time 
the  destruction  of  Churches  and 
the  abolition  of  Senates  are  to 
stand  over.  If  they  stand  over 
till  then,  they  will  probably  stand 
over  a  good  while  longer ;  so  that 
once  this  present  Government  is 
ousted,  Conservatives  may  lay 
their  heads  upon  their  pillows 
with  a  feeling  of  tolerable  secur- 
ity. We  understand  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  was  loudly  cheered  at 
these  points  by  his  Conservative 
hosts,  that  during  this  period  — 
that  is,  till  both  the  defensive  and 
the  constructive  policy  of  the  new 
party  have  completely  answered 
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their  purpose — all  attacks  on  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State 
delivered  by  the  Radical  party 
will  meet  with  the  combined  resis- 
tance of  both  wings  of  the  Union- 
ists. They  are  not  to  be  open  ques- 
tions in  the  new  Ministry.  The 
two  parties,  ceasing  to  be  merely 
allies,  will  be  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated for  a  term  of  years,  with 
liberty  to  reconsider  their  articles 
of  agreement  when  certain  condi- 
tions shall  have  been  fulfilled.  It 
is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  hope 
that  from  this  political  marriage 
may  spring  a  new  party,  bearing 
the  name  of  "  National,"  and  cap- 
able of  realising  the  visions  which 
have  flitted  before  the  eyes  of 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  pa- 
triots, from  Bolingbroke  to  Peel. 

If  the  new  connection  starts  on 
its  career  with  this  great  ideal 
before  it,  we  may  safely  trust  the 
vessel  of  the  State  to  its  guidance, 
secure  that  she  is  being  steered 
aright,  whatever  obstacles  await 
her  future  progress. 

When  Sir  William  Harcourt 
made  his  "  statement  "  with  regard 
to  public  business  on  the  13th  of 
June,  neither  the  result  of  the 
Inverness-shire  election  nor  the 
termination  of  Mr  Gladstone's  pair 
with  Mr  Villiers  had  yet  been 
announced.  Wliether  he  would 
have  spoken  in  any  different  tone 
had  he  been  aware  of  these  im- 
pending calamities  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  As  it  was,  there  is  but 
one  word  in  the  English  language 
to  describe  it.  Among  John- 
son's illustrations  of  the  word 
we  find  a  passage  from  Locke,  in 
which  the  philosopher  speaks  of 
"  those  clear  truths  which  common 
experience  makes  it  impudence  to 
deny."  And  seeing  that  it  is  by 
the  denial  of  such  clear  truths 
that  Ministers  have  all  along  jus- 
tified their  position,  we  do  them 
no  wrong  by  applying  to  them 


Locke's  description  of  it.  But, 
even  then,  there  is  something 
wanting,  some  further  term  which 
will  convey  a  just  idea  of  their 
contemptuous  defiance  of  all  con- 
stitutional traditions,  and  of  the 
profligate  levity  with  which  they 
have  handled  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Their  impudence  con- 
sisted in  their  supposing  that  they 
could  do  all  this  with  impunity, 
and  that  by  putting  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  taking  no  note 
of  impossibilities,  and  posing  as 
political  acrobats  with  a  startling 
programme  for  the  vulgar,  they 
might,  so  to  speak,  take  the  public 
breath  away,  and  rob  both  Par- 
liament and  the  people  of  their 
presence  of  mind. 

The  coolness  with  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  announced  the 
Government  intentions,  or  what 
they  wished  for  the  present  to  be 
thought  their  intentions,  was, 
notwithstanding  all  our  recent 
experience,  something  astounding. 
All  the  Government  measures — 
we  need  only  mention  the  Welsh 
Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  the 
Scotch  Crofters  Bill,  the  Local 
Veto  Bill,  the  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
and  the  Factories  Bill — were  to 
be  carried  this  session,  though 
it  was  then  the  middle  of  June, 
though  none  of  these  bills  were 
in  a  forward  state,  and  though  the 
financial  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  more  heavily  in  arrears 
than  had  ever  been  known  before 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
This  assertion  was  made  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  course.  If  the  measures  were 
passed  readily,  the  session  would 
be  short ;  if  not,  it  would  be  long, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  we  repeat 
that  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
such  language  as  this  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Minister  who  has 
only  a  majority  of  eight,  and 
that  of  a  precarious  character, 
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and  who  knows  perfectly  well 
at  the  same  time  that  the  voice 
of  the  country  is  against  him, 
amounts  to  the  rejection  of  "those 
clear  truths  which  common  experi- 
ence makes  it  impudence  to  deny." 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
was  gravely  propounding  an  ab- 
solute impossibility. 

But  if  the  House  did  not  choose 
to  pass  these  measures  one  after 
another  without  looking  at  them, 
or  to  huddle  them  into  the  House 
of  Lords  en  bloc,  without  any  of  the 
usual  preliminaries,  and  if  Govern- 
ment were  afraid  to  try  the  closure 
on  a  scale  that  would  provoke  a 
storm  of  public  indignation,  then 
as  the  other  alternative  we  were 
threatened  with  a  continuous  sit- 
ing such  as  was  held  from  January 
1893  to  March  1894.  Here  again 
Sir  William  must  have  known  that 
all  this  was  mere  claptrap.  He 
must  have  been  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  submit  to  such  punish- 
ment a  second  time,  and  that  in 
a  very  few  weeks  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  relax  his 
grasp  on  these  favourite  bills 
which  he  is  now  so  reluctant  to 
part  with.  But  so  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning.  As  soon  as 
Mr  Gladstone  saw  that  he  was  not 
going  to  get  the  majority  at  the 
last  general  election  without  which 
he  had  himself  declared  that  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment, he  suddenly  discovered  that 
no  such  majority  was  necessary, 
and  that  forty  was  as  good  as  a 
hundred  for  making  hay  of  the 
British  constitution.  From  that 
moment  the  great  Sham-Jam  sys- 
tem began,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  hold  its  ground,  though 
with  abundant  signs  that  it  would 
be  driven  to  bay  very  shortly,  and 
torn  to  pieces,  as  seems  not  unlike- 
ly, by  its  own  dogs. 

The  great  Sham-Jam  thus  dates 
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from  the  day  when  Mr  Gladstone 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  New- 
castle Programme,  with  a  majority 
not  only  inadequate,  but  so  in- 
adequate as  to  cover  the  attempt 
with  ridicule.  That  programme 
embraced  the  following  measures 
— Home  Rule,  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  de- 
gradation of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Local  Veto,  One  Man  One  Vote, 
Payment  of  Members,  Triennial 
Parliaments,  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
District  Councils,  and  Abolition 
of  the  Right  of  Primogeniture. 
The  Government  were  returned 
to  power  on  the  strength  of 
this  programme.  Whatever  sup- 
port they  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  was  derived  from  the  non- 
Irish  pledges  contained  in  it,  and 
whatever  support  they  obtained  in 
Ireland  was  derived  from  the  non- 
British  pledges  contained  in  it. 
Between  the  two  a  majority  was 
picked  up,  not  from  the  first  of  a 
very  trustworthy  character,  and 
which,  small  as  it  was,  time  has 
shown  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
sand.  A  majority  of  forty-two  has 
in  three  years  dwindled  dosvn  to  a 
majority  of  eight ;  and  of  all  this 
great  array  of  bills  only  one  has 
yet  been  placed  upon  the  Statute 
Book.  The  Government  have  sat 
continuously  for  eighteen  months  ; 
they  have  taken  the  whole  time 
of  the  House ;  they  have  silenced 
both  sides  alike  ;  they  have  gagged 
the  Conservatives  and  muzzled  the 
Radicals.  And  this  is  the  result, 
a  single  bill!  Jupiter  Omnipotens! 
a  single  bill  !  —  a  thimbleful  of 
wine  for  all  these  gallons  of  froth, 
and  even  that  thimbleful  a  stolen 
one  ! 

The  new  Parliament  met  for 
business  on  the  31st  of  January 
1893,  and  the  session  lasted  till 
the  5th  of  March  1894.  The 
Easter  recess  was  from  the  30th 
of  March  to  the  6th  of  April ;  the 
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Whitsuntide  recess  from  the  19th 
of  May  to  the  29th  ;  the  autumn 
vacation  was  from  the  22d  of 
September  to  the  2d  of  November, 
or  only  six  weeks  instead  of  six 
months  ;  and  the  Christmas  holi- 
day was  three  days.  The  session 
of  1894  began  on  March  12th,  one 
week  after  the  termination  of  the 
previous  one,  and  lasted  till  the 
25th  of  August,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  sitting,  as 
we  have  said,  almost  continuously 
for  eighteen  months.  The  session 
of  1895  has  now  lasted  five  months, 
and  still  only  one  of  the  measures 
promised  in  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme has  become  law.  As 
the  directors  of  the  great  Sham- 
Jam  Firm  will  now  speedily  be 
brought  to  trial,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  public  of  the  exact 
nature  of  their  offence,  and  to 
make  as  clear  as  possible  the  false 
bottom  on  which  they  have  so 
long  been  trading,  and  by  which, 
if  they  have  not  actually  de- 
ceived, they  have  done  so  much 
to  mystify,  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  a  very  brief  retrospect 
will  expose  the  gross  absurdity  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  contention, 
that  is  if  meant  seriously,  to  the 
effect  that  his  whole  programme 
might  be  carried  out  between  the 
14th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893 
was  introduced  by  Mr  Gladstone 
on  the  13th  of  February.  Four 
nights  were  spent  on  the  first  read- 
ing, and  nearly  a  fortnight  on  the 
second.  The  Committee  stage  be- 
gan on  the  8th  of  May,  and  in 
spite  of  Mr  Gladstone's  closure 
Resolution,  adopted  on  the  29th  of 
June,  did  not  pass  through  Com- 
mittee till  the  27th  of  July,  thus 
occupying  the  House  for  something 
like  twelve  weeks.  After  this  the 
Report  stage,  though  the  closure 
was  again  applied,  extended  over 


another  month,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  1st  of  September  that  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time, — having 
absorbed  from  first  to  last  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  weeks.  After 
this  the  Parish  Councils  Bill 
took  nearly  four  months  :  and  in 
the  sesson  of  1894  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time  on  the  19th  of  April,  did 
not  pass  the  third  reading  till  the 
7th  of  August,  and  this,  although 
the  closure  was  applied  on  the 
very  first  night  of  Committee,  with 
such  unconstitutional  severity  as  to 
cause  for  the  first  time  for  many 
a  long  year  a  "secession":  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  announced  by  Mr 
Balfour  that,  "in  consequence  of 
being  prevented  from  performing 
the  duties  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted by  his  constituents,  neither 
he  nor  those  who  acted  with  him 
would  take  any  part  in  the  farce 
of  debating  that  bill."  Mr 
Chamberlain  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
Committee  stage  was  run  through 
in  two  days,  under  silent  protest 
from  the  Opposition,  abundantly 
justifying  the  House  of  Lords  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  nation  in 
throwing  out  the  bill  after  two 
nights'  debate.  It  was  probably 
the  recollection  of  this  which 
deterred  Sir  William  Harcourt 
from  repeating  the  operation,  lest 
in  his  eagerness  to  fill  up  the 
cup  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
should  only  be  filling  up  his  own. 
But  our  main  point  was  to  show 
how  utterly  idle  it  was  to  pretend 
that  bills  such  as  are  now  before 
ParliamBnt could  possibly  be  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  week 
without  a  still  more  violent  and 
unconstitutional  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  majority  than  even 
that  which  produced  the  joint 
protest  of  Mr  Balfour  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  —  a  protest  which 
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found  an  echo  in  every  con- 
stituency in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  would 
have  thought  twice  before  he  pro- 
voked a  second  time. 

They  naturally  shrank  from  the 
exposure  which  awaited  them  as 
soon  as  an  appeal  to  the  people 
should  bring  out  the  real  truth. 
Both  the  sounding  brass  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  the  tink- 
ling cymbal  of  the  Prime  Minister 
were  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  ob- 
tain a  postponement  of  the  case  as 
long  as  possible.  But  no  artifices 
could  long  have  saved  them,  and 
if  they  have  now  broken  their 
necks  over  a  molehill,  it  is  only 
what  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  miserable  jade  they  were  be- 
striding. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  in 
1893-94  the  Government  neglected 
nothing  which  could  in  any  degree 
compensate  for  the  want  of  a  gen- 
uine majority  :  prolonged  sittings, 
enforced  silence,  promises  to  pay 
scattered  broadcast  among  their 
motley  following — and  all  in  vain. 
And  why  was  it  all  in  vain  1  Be- 
cause they  had  not  got  public 
opinion  at  their  back.  The  fatal 
truth  let  out  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
when  he  referred  to  the  predomin- 
ant partner,  has  dogged  their 
footsteps  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  existence.  If  Irish  measures 
are  not  to  pass  without  a  British 
majority  in  their  favour,  a  fortiori 
British  measures  are  not  to  pass 
without  a  similar  certificate.  The 
Newcastle  Programme,  in  which 
ten  items  out  of  twelve  exclusively 
concerned  Great  Britain,  was  de- 
cisively condemned  by  the  British 
majority.  They  refused  their  certi- 
ficate ;  they  declined  to  give  the  re- 
quired mandate.  The  Programme 
was  plucked.  And  yet  the  Govern- 
ment have  all  along  had  the  aston- 
ishing effrontery  to  insist  on  the 
reverse,  and  to  contend  that  the 


people  of  this  country  stamped  it 
with  their  approval,  and  author- 
ised the  Government  to  disestab- 
lish the  Church  in  Wales,  to 
legalise  the  Local  Veto,  to  de- 
bauch the  Registration,  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  Parliament,  and 
to  pay  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  people  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  And  Ministers  have 
never  dared  to  put  them  in  the 
witness-box. 

No  wonder  they  have  not  been 
able  to  pass  their  measures.  But 
what  right  had  they  to  allow  their 
followers  to  believe  that  they 
could  pass  them  1  What  right 
had  they  to  attempt,  by  the  aid  of 
their  Irish  contingent,  to  override 
the  deliberately  expressed  opinion 
of  the  British  constituencies?  If 
we  wish  to  see  the  will  of  the 
people  trampled  down  by  an  out- 
side force,  we  must  look  not 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to 
the  action  of  the  late  Cabinet. 
However,  the  attempt  has  in- 
evitably been  a  failure.  There 
stood  the  Government  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  a  dissolution,  with 
a  single  Act  of  Parliament  to 
show,  and  the  whole  bundle  of 
measures  which  the  country  was 
so  eager  to  see  carried  scattered 
to  the  winds.  A  pitiable  predica- 
ment truly,  though  nobody  is 
likely  to  pity  them.  But  it  is 
what  has  been  foreseen  all  along. 
As  soon  as  the  Government  found 
out  what  was  the  only  majority  on 
which  they  could  rely,  they  should 
either  have  laid  aside  their  am- 
bitious projects,  or  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  dissolving 
Parliament  again  and  asking  the 
people  what  they  really  did  want, 
supposing  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it.  Either  of  these  two 
courses  would  have  been  honest 
and  straightforward.  But  to  re- 
main in  office  on  the  doubly  false 
pretext  —  first,  that  they  had  a 
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mandate  for  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme; and,  secondly,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  out  with 
a  small  and  heterogeneous  major- 
ity —  was  a  piece  of  barefaced 
place-seeking  of  which  we  do  not 
remember  the  like,  and  hope  never 
to  see  the  repetition. 

There  are  three  reasons  by  which 
their  conduct  may  be  explained. 
They  may  have  acted  as  they  did 
simply  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  various  groups  which  support 
them,  by  enabling  them  to  boast  to 
their  constituents  of  having  got 
this  or  that  favourite  fad  either 
read  a  second  time,  or  pushed 
prominently  forward,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Or  they  may  have 
wished  only  to  prove  their  own 
sincerity  by  carrying  these  various 
measures  as  far  as  they  could  drag 
them,  and  then  leave  them  sticking 
in  the  mud.  Or  they  may  have 
struggled  on  in  the  hope  of  picking 
that  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Lords  which  was  to  restore  their 
shattered  fortunes  at  a  blow.  These 
reasons  may  be  taken  one  by  one. 

As  regards  the  first,  we  may  say 
unhesitatingly  that  they  had  no 
right  whatever  to  sacrifice  such  a 
vast  amount  of  public  time  to  so 
unworthy  an  object  as  that.  The 
specialists  are  very  worthy  people, 
no  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  a  Government  to  propitiate 
them  by  some  slight  attentions, 
even  if  they  should  encroach  a 
little  on  the  claims  of  more  import- 
ant subjects.  But  not  to  waste 
three  years  upon  them.  That 
was  coming  it  rather  too  strong. 
The  condition  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, the  readjustment  of  the 
Poor  Law,  the  change  that  is  im- 
peratively demanded  in  our  system 
of  national  education,  the  state  of 
the  unemployed — all  these  great 
imperial  questions  have  had  to 
stand  by,  forsooth,  in  order  that 
a  Welsh  Dissenter  may  be  able  to 


brag  of  his  bill  having  passed 
through  Committee,  or  a  temper- 
ance fanatic  of  his  compulsory  sobri- 
ety bill  having  been  read  a  second 
time  !  It  is  not  even  as  if  there 
had  ever  been  any  hope  of  these 
measures  being  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  In  that  case  the 
promoters  of  them  might  have 
claimed  that  some  public  good  had 
been  done ;  and  at  all  events  it 
could  not  have  been  said  that  the 
time  was  wasted.  But  as  it  is, 
the  only  thing  gained  has  been  the 
self-glorification  of  a  few  groups, 
who  may  go  home  and  strut  about 
the  market-place  bragging  of  their 
great  performances.  To  the  grati- 
fication of  this  miserable  vanity 
all  these  precious  years  have  been 
sacrificed. 

As  for  its  having  been  a  test  of 
their  own  sincerity,  we  may  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  their  fol- 
lowers ought  not  to  have  wanted 
any  fresh  test.  There  was  the 
programme  of  their  leaders,  the 
collective  electioneering  address. 
But  if  any  further  proof  had  been 
wanted,  a  much  better  one  would 
have  been  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion, pointing  out  to  the  people 
that  what  was  required  was  some 
token  of  their  own  sincerity ;  and 
that  unless  they  furnished  Min- 
isters with  a  majority  sufficient  to 
carry  the  Newcastle  Programme 
through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  must  be  abandoned.  This 
would  have  been  a  test  of  their 
sincerity  which  nobody  could  im- 
pugn. They  would  have  said,  in 
effect,  We  appealed  to  you  on  well- 
known  grounds ;  we  gave  certain 
pledges  ;  and  we  decline  to  remain 
in  office  unless  you  give  us  the 
means  of  fulfilling  them.  It  was 
no  proof  at  all  of  their  sincerity, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  that  they 
resolved  to  stay  in  office,  knowing 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  rely- 
ing only  on  keeping  up  appear- 
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ances,  which  they  knew  would  end 
in  nothing.  This  was  no  evidence 
of  earnestness.  It  implied  rather 
that  they  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  the  ultimate  success  of  their 
professed  policy,  so  long  as  it 
served  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  in  power. 

Had  they  chosen,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  retain  office  as  "  care- 
takers," content  with  the  duties  of 
administration,  and  confessing  their 
inability  to  do  anything  more,  it 
would  have  been  rather  a  humili- 
ating descent  for  them.  But  still 
there  would  have  been  no  sham 
in  it ;  and  the  position  would  very 
likely  ere  long  have  brought  about 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  on  the  lines 
above  suggested.  If  they  were 
really  in  earnest  about  the  New- 
castle Programme,  they  ought  to 
have  been  equally  in  earnest  about 
the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
— equally  solicitous  for  its  credit, 
dignity,  and  practical  success.  To 
blow  upon  it ;  to  drag  it  through 
the  dirt ;  to  place  it  in  a  position 
in  which  every  man  points  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  it ;  to  make 
it  a  stale,  flabby,  dishonoured 
piece  of  goods,  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  hollow  and  pretentious, — 
was  not  exactly  the  way  to  prove 
their  sincere  attachment  to  it. 
They  came  into  office  to  fulfil  it. 
What  they  have  done  is  to  deter 
any  future  statesman  from  touch- 
ing it  with  the  tongs. 

Supposing,  however,  we  aban- 
don these  two  theories,  and  accept 
the  third,  that  their  aim  all  along 
has  been  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  their  battle-field,  and  that 
they  have  only  been  manoeuvring 
during  the  last  three  years  to  get 
the  enemy  on  to  the  ground  they 
had  selected, — what  a  confession 
have  we  here  !  Here  at  once  is 
an  admission  that  all  their  parade 
of  a  popular  mandate  and  the 


people's  will  has  been  arrant  hum- 
bug. If  they  had  had  a  popular 
mandate,  they  had  no  need  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  Either  the  country  was 
with  them  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was, 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  would 
have  settled  the  question  more 
simply  and  speedily  than  an  agita- 
tion against  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  it  was  not,  then  they  had  no 
mandate,  no  commission,  no  au- 
thority at  all  for  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  attempting  in 
the  name  of  the  people  legislation 
which  the  people  repudiate,  and 
had  no  more  right  to  their  pres- 
ent position  than  Arthur  Orton 
had  to  the  Tichborne  estates. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  it  was 
their  object  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  then,  inde- 
pendently of  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  their  relations  with 
the  country  at  large,  they  had 
no  right  whatever  to  remain  in 
office,  doing  nothing,  wasting  time, 
and  discrediting  parliamentary 
government,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  a  purely  selfish 
ambition.  But  there  was  worse 
than  this  behind.  Their  supposed 
scheme  involved  an  act  of  deliber- 
ate treachery  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  was  an  attempt  to  blind 
their  judgment, — to  get  principles 
accepted  by  them  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  to  which  they  are  known 
to  be  opposed  when  in  their  sober 
senses.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  repre- 
senting the  House  of  Lords  as  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  several  measures 
we  have  named,  they  might  make 
the  means  by  which  these  have 
been  rejected  more  unpopular  than 
the  measures  themselves,  and  thus 
entrap  the  people  into  a  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  their  own 
real  convictions.  A  deliberate 
purpose  of  this  kind  is,  we  repeat, 
treason  to  the  nation. 
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But  whatever  we  may  think  of 
these   various    explanations,     one 
thing  at  all  events  is  certain, — that 
they  have  been  using  political  pro- 
fessions exclusively  as  a  means  of 
continuing  in  office.     If  they  had 
really  wished  to  promote  the  mea- 
sures of  which  they  say  the  coun- 
try is  in  favour,  they  would  long 
before   this  of   their   own    accord 
have  appealed   to  the  country  to 
give  them   the     necessary    major- 
ity.    As  they  were  afraid   to  do 
this,  and  were  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  up  appearances,  they 
have  gone  through  the  dreary  work 
of  dragging  measures  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  when 
the  labour  was  over,  could    only, 
like   the    stone    of    Sisyphus,    roll 
back  to  where   they  were   before. 
Thus  they  tried  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing, when  in  reality  they  were 
doing  nothing  ;  and  sustained  the 
illusion  by  keeping  their  measures 
in  motion,  though  their  policy  stood 
stock-still.    They  have  trotted  their 
bills  in  and  out — now  one  up,  now 
another,  with  a  great  appearance 
of  activity,  but  no  progress.     And 
why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  has 
this   particular    Government   been 
allowed  to  continue  to  hold  office 
on  such  terms  as  these  1    No  other 
Ministry  that  has  ever  served  the 
Crown  since  parliamentary  govern- 
ment began  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  do  the  like.     The  pretence 
that  they  were  actuated  by  public 
motives     is     demonstrably    false. 
For  all  the  public  good  they  have 
been   doing,    they    might   just    as 
well    have    sat    still    with    their 
hands  before  them,  and  dozed  out 
the    session     in     harmless    indol- 
ence.     The  spectacle   is  unprece- 
dented, and  can  only  be  due  to  the 
fact   that   the    character    of    the 
House    of    Commons   has   of   late 
years    been    appreciably   lowered, 
and  that,  on  one  side  of  the  House 


at  all  events,  are  to  be  found  men 
to  whose  ears  the  reputation  of 
parliamentary  government  conveys 
no  meaning. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Government    grew    weaker    every 
day.     They,  before  the  end  came, 
went     on     wearily     and     heavily 
struggling  to  advance  the  Welsh 
Bill  in  Committee,  against  an  Op- 
position which  they  knew  might  at 
any  time  defeat  them.     With  this 
sword   hanging   over  their    heads, 
with     their      spirits     damped    by 
evil  auguries  on  all  sides,  and  with 
their  own  supporters  on  the  verge 
of  mutiny,  the  word  in  every  man's 
mouth  as  he  looked   at  them  was 
"How  long1?"     Quamdiu  abutere 
patientid  nostrd.      Their    last    ex- 
perience   of    the    Caudine    Forks 
was    in    the    case    of    Cromwell's 
statue.     They  first  agreed  to  it  to 
please  the  English   Radicals,  and 
then    withdrew    it    to    pacify    the 
Irish   Catholics.     We    have    some 
respect  for  Oliver  Cromwell.     If  he 
had   not   murdered   his  sovereign, 
enslaved  his  country,  and  trampled 
on    the    religious     convictions    of 
three  kingdoms,  we  might  have  had 
more.     Sir  William  Harcourt  him- 
self   confessed    that    he    had    no 
liking  for  him.      But  what    could 
he  do  ?    He  was  first  of  all  squeezed 
into  a  hole,   and  then  had  to  be 
squeezed    out    of    it ;    having  for- 
feited all  pretensions  to  be  a  free 
agent    in    the    matter.     However, 
this   is    no    new    thing :    and    the 
question  that  remained  was  simply 
this,   Whether,  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  on  Mr  Campbell  Banner- 
man's  salary,  the  Government  would 
wind  up  public  business  and  dis- 
solve   at    once ;    or  whether   they 
would  keep  their  heads  above  water 
long    enough    to    reach    the    long 
vacation,     and      then     repeat     in 
the     autumn     the     solemn     farce 
which  had  been  acted  during  the 
spring  and  summer  1    The  question 
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was  soon  answered.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  now  Prime  Minister,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  present  Parliament 
will  cease  to  exist.  But  though 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
a  powerful  Unionist  majority  will 
be  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Radicals  will  of  course 
once  more  claim  popular  support 
for  their  programme,  and  that  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
constituencies  should  understand 
not  only  its  direct  object  but  the 
consequences  with  which  it  is 
pregnant.  The  gi'avity  of  the 
matter  is  not  even  now  perhaps 
fully  appreciated.  The  claim 
which  Lord  Rosebery's  Cabinet 
made  upon  the  country  was 
virtually  this,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  use  one  -  half  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  crush 
the  other,  and  to  change  the 
constitution  of  the  realm  by  a 
majority  of  a  single  vote.  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  has  said  that  a 
majority  of  one  is  enough ;  and 
they  further  demanded  that  over 
revolutionary  measures  thus  carried 
through  the  Lower  Chamber  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  no 
practical  control.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  had  said  it  was  so,  it 
was  to  be  so — no  matter  by  what 
methods,  or  what  trivial  preponder- 
ance of  opinion,  that  result  has 
been  obtained.  What  aggravates 
the  danger  is  of  course  the  fact,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  no  long- 
er able  to  defend  itself  against  an 
aggressive  and  unscrupulous  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  stripped  itself 
of  the  defensive  armour  which 
it  formerly  possessed,  and  lies 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  any  Min- 
ister who  chooses  to  abuse  his  op- 
portunities. Whether  the  late  Gov- 
ernment were  in  earnest  or  not 
about  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is 
a  party  in  the  country  who  are; 
and  just  as  Mr  Gladstone  was 
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driven  into  Home  Rule,  his  suc- 
cessors might  be  driven  into  a  seri- 
ous attack  upon  the  Upper  House 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  What 
it  is  most  important  to  remember 
is,  that  the  party  by  whom  a  Radi- 
cal Government  would  be  goaded 
on  to  such  a  measure  would  oppose, 
and  would  be  able  to  defeat,  any 
attempt  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  stronger.  Whatever  was 
done  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
weakening  it,  and  reducing  its 
veto  to  a  nullity.  Now,  in  England 
we  have  no  other  check  whatever 
on  the  popular  Assembly.  Mr 
Bryce  has  compared  the  situation 
of  England  with  that  of  America 
in  this  respect,  and  shows  that 
England,  relying  on  the  Second 
Chamber,  has  provided  none  of 
those  securities  against  abrupt  con- 
stitutional changes  which  were 
wisely  established  in  America  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  in  the  absence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  repeal  the  Septennial  Act, 
abolish  the  monarchy,  abandon 
the  empire,  or  do  anything  else 
which  the  popular  passion  of  the 
moment  might  insist  upon.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  mo- 
ment that  men  like  Sir  William 
Harcourt  or  Lord  Rosebery  would 
of  their  own  accord,  or  willingly, 
take  a  part  in  any  such  derange- 
ment of  the  constitution  as  should 
lead  up  to  consequences  of  this 
magnitude.  But  when  we  see 
what  has  happened  in  the  matter 
of  Home  Rule,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  we  are  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed  in  trusting  to  the  firmness  or 
integrity  of  men  who  could  first 
denounce  Mr  Parnell  as  the  pioneer 
of  assassination,  and  afterwards 
become  his  very  humble  servants. 
The  probability  is  that,  so  far,  the 
late  Government  were  only  play- 
ing with  the  question.  If  a  feint 
against  the  House  of  Lords  would 
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produce  the  immediate  effect 
which  they  required,  they  would 
leave  the  future  to  take  care 
of  itself.  On  this  hypothesis,  we 
must  consider  them  as  bombard- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country 
for  the  sake  only  of  making  as 
much  noise  and  smoke  as  pos- 
sible, under  cover  of  which  they 
hope  to  snatch  some  surreptitious 
advantage,  regardless  of  the  injury 
which  the  institutions  themselves 
may  suffer  in  the  process.  They 
told  their  supporters,  in  fact,  not 
to  be  discouraged  if  the  Church 
in  Wales  did  not  fall  at  once.  It 
would  never  be  the  same  again. 
Whether  they  really  thought  so 
or  not,  we  cannot  say.  But  it 
is  evident  that  they  could  have 
cared  very  little  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  their  fire, 
provided  only  that  it  answered 
its  immediate  purpose.  Which- 
ever version  of  the  present  situa- 
tion we  may  choose  to  accept, 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  is 
what  at  one  time  of  day  might  have 
entailed  on  them  very  disagreeable 
consequences.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  form  of  legal  procedure  in 
this  country  corresponding  to  the 
ypaffrr/  Trapavo^uv  of  the  Athenians. 
But  we  ought  to  have  some  means 
of  marking  our  sense  of  these 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  by  the  help 


of  a  paid  contingent  which  cares 
nothing  about  either  British  in- 
terests or  British  institutions.  A 
policy  which  comprises  the  de- 
tachment of  Ireland,  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
does  amount  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  constitution,  which 
rests  on  the  three  Estates  of  the 
realm  combined  under  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign.  The  nation,  we 
suppose,  has  a  right  to  change  its 
constitution  if  it  pleases.  But  no 
man,  woman,  or  child — no  English- 
man, Scotchman,  or  even  Irishman, 
no  Frenchman,  German,  or  Ameri- 
can— could  recognise  the  voice  of 
the  nation  in  the  Gladstonian  Min- 
isterial majority.  And  their  per- 
sistence in  their  destructive  legis- 
lation, on  the  flagrantly  false 
pretence  that  it  did  represent  the 
nation,  has  been  something  more 
than  a  mere  impudent  political 
falsehood.  It  is  a  political  crime 
• — a  betrayal  of  the  constitution 
which  they  are  bound  to  defend, 
and  an  outrage  on  the  people,  whose 
name  they  have  abused.  They 
have  been  carrying  on  a  farce  for 
their  own  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
great  national  interests,  and  have 
been  trying  to  raise  capital  on  the 
strength  of  an  acceptance  which 
time  has  shown  to  be  a  forgery. 
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THE     TATUR     OTEKA. 


THERE  are  subjects  which  seem, 
by    their    inherent    nature,   to    be 
necessarily  full  of  incidents ;  from 
which  everybody,  as   a  matter  of 
course,    expects    impressions ;    but 
which  are  so  fundamentally  decep- 
tive that,  when  they  are  looked  at 
closely,  scarcely  anything   can   be 
discovered  in  them.     It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  pretend  that  their 
water  turns   into   sand   and   their 
flowers  into   ashes,   but   it   is   cer- 
tainly   true    of    them    that    they 
promise  in  theory  enormously  more 
than  they   fulfil   in   practice,   and 
that  th  /  dazzle  on  their  surface 
and    ..'.( •  (iive    in    their   substance. 
The   Opera  is  —  according  to   my 
oxpprier'je   at  least  —  one   of    the 
most  dc  usive  of  this  class  of  sub- 
^   holds   out   all    sorts   of 
*  expectations,  and  realises 
scare.       any  of  them.     Though  my 
reccl!      /ions    of   the  Paris    Opera 
extend  over  nearly  half  a  century, 
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they  form,  in  the  main,  only  a 
confused  heap,  with  splashes  of 
colour  here  and  there,  but  with- 
out much  outline ;  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty that  I  can  detect  amongst 
them  an  occasional  clearly  marked 
picture.  Until  I  began  to  look 
into  them  with  the  purpose  of 
describing  them,  I  always  took  it 
for  granted  that  they  contained 
a  quantity  of  strange  details  and 
amusing  memories,  and  yet,  on 
careful  examination,  I  find  them 
comparatively  empty  of  any  well- 
defined  sensation.  Such  few  de- 
tails in  them  as  may  be  worth 
narrating  are  all  small.  The 
retrospect  disappoints  me.  The 
reason  is,  evidently,  that,  like 
others,  I  have  gone  habitually  to 
the  Opera  as  a  mere  social  act, 
just  as  I  should  go  into  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  have  sought  for  my 
diversion  there  in  the  boxes  rather 
than  in  the  performance.  To  the 
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people  who  constitute  society  (or 
who  think  they  do)  the  Opera  has 
always  meant,  and  still  means,  the 
house  rather  than  the  stage.  To 
see  and  to  discuss  acquaintances, 
and  to  be  seen  and  discussed  by 
them,  and  (for  men)  to  go  gossip- 
ing from  box  to  box,  are  every- 
where the  main  objects  with  which 
"  the  world  "  goes  to  the  Opera.  In 
southern  Europe,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  the  sole  objects. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  quantity  of 
people,  less  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance, whose  purpose  is  simply  to 
hear  the  music  ;  but  they  are  not 
"  the  world."  They  do  not  talk,  as 
others  do.  In  Paris,  especially,  it 
is  an  accepted  principle  that  society 
n'ccottte  que  le  ballet.  It  is  only 
when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  short 
skirts  that  tongues  grow  still  and 
that  eyes  turn  unanimously  to  the 
stage.  There  are,  naturally,  sing- 
ers to  whom  everybody  listens,  and 
songs  (even  if  heard  for  the  hun- 
dredth time)  for  which  all  conver- 
sations are  interrupted ;  but  the 
general  rule  remains,  that  relative 
silence  and  attention  are  reserved, 
in  Paris,  for  the  dancing.  Of  a 
spectacle  so  constituted  there  is 
much  of  personal  tittle-tattle  to 
narrate,  but  there  is  very  little  of 
general  interest ;  and  that  is,  I 
apprehend,  the  reason  why  people 
who  have  frequented  the  Opera 
during  nearly  all  their  lives  find, 
as  I  have  just  said,  so  little  to  tell 
about  it. 

This  condition  of  the  question 
is  reflected  in  the  copious  literature 
which  exists  about  the  Paris  Opera, 
for  it  does  not  give  a  quarter  of 
its  pages  to  the  music,  and  con- 
cerns itself  principally  with  the 
ballet.  There  are  quantities  of 
volumes,  dating  from  various  years 
of  the  century,  filled  largely  with 
biographies  and  adventures  of 
danseuses, — their  variegated  loves, 


their  vanities,  and  their  bitter  jeal- 
ousies of  each  other  are  described 
minutely ;  but  there  are  scarcely 
any  ordinary  books  (I  exclude,  of 
course,  the  special  and  technical 
ones)  which  treat  mainly  of  the 
music  performed,  and  not  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  which  describes  the 
public  and  its  ways. 

And  yet  the  chronicles  of  the 
boxes  are  precisely  what  society 
cares  most  about,  because  they 
mean  the  history  of  a  not  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  brighter  social 
life  of  Paris.  As  those  chronicles, 
if  they  existed,  would  of  course  be 
purely  local,  foreign  readers  would 
not  care  for  them ;  but  to  Paris 
itself  they  would  signify  "the 
Opera,"  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  three  subscribers' 
nights  each  week ;  that  very  few 
of  the  abonnes  possess  a  box  for 
more  than  one  of  the  three 
nights  (sometimes,  even,  for 
only  one  night  in  a  fortnight) ; 
that  there  are  in  the  present 
house  about  eighty  boxes  open  to 
subscription,  on  the  ground  tier, 
grand  tier,  and  second  tier  (the 
side-boxes  on  the  second  tier  are 
left  for  the  miscellaneous  public, 
who  also  have  all  the  boxes  at 
their  disposal  on  the  off- nights), 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
number  of  different  subscribers  is 
considerable,  and  that  the  intimate 
history  of  each  box  is  very  varied 
and  altogether  special  to  itself. 
The  controllers  on  the  staircase 
must  need  some  training  before 
they  get  to  know  the  face  of  every 
one,  as  undoubtedly  they  do.  No 
subscriber's  box  is  ever  let ;  it  is 
lent  to  friends  when  not  used  by 
its  owner  :  in  the  event  of  mourn- 
ing or  long  absence  it  may  be  leased 
away  for  an  entire  year ;  but  it 
would  be  against  the  usages  of 
Paris  to  retail  it  for  money  for  a 
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single  night.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  abonnement  is  very 
great,  for  a  box  once  got  is  held 
solidly  in  a  family.  When  the 
old  Marquis  de  Oasa  Biera,  who 
had  for  many  years  the  great 
Entre  Colonnes  box  on  the  right 
side  (for  which  he  paid,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  £1200  a-year,  and 
which,  though  he  was  blind,  he 
filled  every  night  with  pretty 
women),  died  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  was  a  hot  flutter  of 
excitement  in  the  Paris  of  the 
Opera  as  to  what  would  become 
of  the  succession  to  the  box. 
After  a  palpitating  struggle  of  in- 
fluences, efforts,  and  diplomacy, 
equal  in  emotion  to  the  contest 
between  Ulysses  and  the  Tela- 
monian  Ajax  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  old  Marquis  managed  to  keep 
the  box  for  one  night  a-week  (he 
could  not  obtain  more),  and  it  was 
won  for  each  of  the  other  nights 
by  persons  of  the  highest  place, 
who  had  been  longing  for  it  im- 
patiently for  years.  An  ordinary 
box  for  one  night  a-week  costs 
from  £240  to  £320  a-year,  accord- 
ing to  its  size  and  situation.  The 
combat  for  boxes  is  unceasing  :  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  rich 
life  of  Paris,  and,  to  those  who 
know  the  people  and  the  circum- 
stances, the  combat  is  diverting 
to  watch.  Nothing,  however,  need 
be  told  about  it  here.  I  presume 
that  it  has  gone  on  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  houses  in  which  the  Paris 
Opera  has  successively  been  lodged ; 
but  it  is  naturally  more  acute  at 
present  than  it  ever  was  before, 
for  the  two  reasons  that  more  and 
more  people  are  able  to  pay  for  a 
box,  and  that  the  present  theatre  is 
so  superb  that  it  acts  temptingly 
and  stimulatingly  on  the  ambi- 
tious. Amongst  its  other  erlories 


it  is  by  very  far  the  biggest  that 
exists ;  for  instance,  it  is  about 
three  times  the  size  (in  surface 
and  in  cube)  of  the  Operas  of 
Munich  and  St  Petersburg,  and 
about  ten  times  greater  than  that 
at  Berlin. 

The  influence  of  the  Paris  Opera 
on  the  history  and  development  of 
operatic  representations  has  been 
considerable ;  no  other  city  has 
contributed  in  the  same  degree  to 
the  foundation  and  the  progress 
of  both  opera  and  ballet.  In 
Opera  Comique  particularly,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Italian  Opera 
Buffa,  the  French  have  taken  the 
lead  from  the  commencement ;  it 
is  to  them,  almost  alone,  that  we 
owe  the  growth  of  this  branch  of 
composition,  the  representation  of 
which,  however,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Grand  Opera  to 
smaller  houses.  Of  course  the  first 
operas  were,  as  the  name  shows, 
Italian,  and  the  earliest  of  them 
are  said  to  date  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
the  establishment  of  what  is  now 
understood  by  a  national  Opera 
belongs  to  France,  and  dates  from 
1671,  when  "Pomone,"  a  "  Comedie 
francaise  en  musique,"  was  per- 
formed, under  the  management  of 
the  Abbe  Perrier,  in  a  house  built 
for  the  purpose,  in  what  is  now 
the  Rue  Mazarine.  In  1672  Lulli 
was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV., 
through  the  protection  of  Madame 
de  Montespan,  Director  of  the 
Opera,  and  the  title  of  "  Academic 
royale  de  Musique  "  was  bestowed 
on  the  undertaking.  From  that 
time  to  this  there  has  been  a 
French  Opera  in  Paris. 

But  though  the  French  Opera 
has  always  been  a  national  in- 
stitution, and  though  all  its  pro- 
ductions have  been  in  the  French 
language  (excepting  when,  once  or 
twice,  an  Italian  troupe  has  given 
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momentary  representations),  its  des- 
tinies havo  been  largely  .shaped  by 
foreigners.  From  Lulli  to  Cluck 
and  Piccini,  and  from  them  again. 
to  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  foreign 
composers  have  contributed  as 
much  as  Frenchmen  to  its  suc- 
cess. Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remarked,  as  a  characteristic  of  its 
history,  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  early  pieces,  whether  by  French 
or  foreign  composers,  contained  a 
ballet;  indeed,  on  looking  over  the 
long  list  of  Traiji'die.x  lyriqit.es  and 
Pantorales  represented  during  the 
lirst  hundred  years,  scarcely  any  ex- 
ample, can  be  found  of  song  without 
dance.  And  the  dancing  was  an 
important  portion  of  the  whole 
allow,  not  a  mere  divfirtissRinent  as 
in  our  day.  This  feature  was  as 
clearly  marked  from  the  origin  as 
was  the  cosmopolitan  composition 
of  the  music.  In  the  lirst  letters- 
patent  which  Louis  XIV.  addressed 
to  the  management  of  the  Opera,  he 
used  words  which  painted  clearly 
the  state  of  the  opinion  which  then 
existed  as  to  the  importance  of 
dancing,  lie  said  : — 

"  l'>icn  (|iie  1'art  do  la  danse  ait, 
toujoura  etc  recomm  1'uii  des  plus 
honnCtos  et  des  plus  ndcosHairea  a 
former  le  corps,  neanmoins  il  s'est, 
pendant  les  desordres  et,  la  confusion 
di's  dernieros  guerres,  int.roduil  dans 
lo  dit,  art,  comine  en  tons  aiilivs,  un 
grand  iiombro  d'abus  capabloa  do  les 
porter  a  Icur  mine  irreparable.  .  .  . 
liuaucoup  d'ignoranta  out,  tache  de  lo 
dt5Hgurcr  et,  de  le  corrompre  en  la 
personne  de  la,  plus  gra.nde  pa.rtie  dc-s 
gens  de  qualite.  .  .  .  Co  <|iii  t'aiL  qiie 
nous  en  voyous  JH>U,  da,ns  notro  cour 
et  suite,  capablea  et  en  etat,  d'entrer 
dans  nos  ballets,  <|ueli|iie  dessein  quo 
nous  (Missions  de  les  y  appeler.  A 
quo!  etant  neecssaire  do  ponrvoir,  et 
udairant  rotablir  le  dit,  art  dans  sa 
perfection  et,  raugmenter  aiitant  (mo 
I'aire  se  poiirra,  nous  avons  juge  a 
propos  d'otablir  dans  notre  bonne 
ville  do  Paris  line  Academic  royalo 


de  danso,  composes  do  tret/e  des  plus 
experiment's  du  dit  art." 

So  that  the  Opera  dancing-school 
was  regarded  in  the  royal  mind  as 
an  aid  for  the  development  of 
Oourb  dancing.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  enthusiasm  for  "  le 
dit  art"  it  was  not  until  1G81, 
after  the  princesses  and  ladies  of 
the  Court  had  sot  at  St  Germain 
the  example  of  dancing  and  de- 
claiming before  the  King  in  the 
ballet  "Le  Triompho  de  1'Amour," 
that  women  dancers  ventured  to 
show  themselves  on  the  public 
stage.  Until  then  the  female  parts 
in  the  ballets  had  been  performed 
by  men.  Emboldened,  and  indeed 
authorised,  by  the  initiative  from 
above,  Mademoiselle  La  Fontaine 
had  the  courage  to  appear  as  a 
danseuse  at  the  Opera  ;  she  was  the 
first  woman-dancer,  the  originator 
and  creator  of  the  profession ;  and 
as  si  Hi  had  the  good  fortune  to 
commence  her  career  just  at  the 
right  moment,  she;  had  immense 
success  and  made  her  name  im- 
mortal. Whereon,  it  may  bo  ob- 
served that  immortality  amongst 
mortals  is  obtainable  from  a  var- 
iety of  sources. 

At  that  time  dancing  was  re- 
garded as  such  a  noble  act  that 
not  only  did  the  bearers  of  the 
royal  and  historic  names  of  France 
perform  before  the  sovereign,  and 
not  only  did  the  King  himself  take 
part  sometimes  in  person,  but, 
additionally,  a  young  Prince  Die- 
trichstein,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
then  Grand  Master  of  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Vienna,  positively  danced 
a  pan  nf.itl  in  public  on  the  stage  of 
the  Paris  Opera  on  19th  June 
K')SiJ,  in  the  lyric  tragedy  of 
"  Persee."  The  '  Mercure  (Jalant ' 
(the  famous  monthly  journal  of 
the  time)  described  the  scene  in 
detail,  saying,  amongst  other  things, 
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"  Ce  jeuiio  seigneur,  qui  n'a  pris 
lec.on  que  clepuis  un  an,  dansa  cette 
entree  d'une  manic-re  si  juste  qu'il 
fut  admire  de  tout  le  inonde." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  passed  before  persons 
of  society  appeared  again  as 
dancers  on  the  Opera  stage.  In 
1833,  when  Auber's  opera  of  "  Gus- 
tave  III."  was  produced,  the  ball 
scene,  with  its  splendours  and  its 
nmd  galop,  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  audience  that,  as  a  con- 
temporary writer  puts  it — 

"II  y  cut  outre  la  scene  et  la  salle 
\m  fluide  do  communication  et  d'at- 
traction  tellement  huperioux  quo  la 
scene  se  peupla  an  prejudice  de  la 
s.ille.  ])es  dames— de  grandes  dames 
— affublces  de  dominos  cpais,  le  visage 
convert  d'un  masque  impenetrable, 
vinrent  galoper  an  milieu  des  dan- 
seuses  et  des  figurantes  du  corps  de 
ballet.  Lea  homines  suivirent  1'ex- 
ample  des  femmes  ;  ils  passcrent  stir 
le  theatre  ;  et,  1111  certain  jour  du 
carnaval,  les  lions  des  avant-scenes  et 
de  1'orchestre,  deguises  en  ours  blancs 
et  noirs,  conduisirent  le  galop  a  la 
grande  joie  d'une  salle  comble." 

To  give  another  example,  of  a 
different  sort,  of  the  importance 
acquired  formerly  by  the  ballet, 
I  mention  the  fact  that  when  the 
first  Vestris,  founder  of  the  dyn- 
asty and  father  of  "  le  Dien  de  la 
danse"  declared,  with  profound 
conviction,  "  there  are  only  three 
great  men  in  the  world,  myself, 
Voltaire,  and  the  King  of  Prussia," 
nobody  seems  to  have  felt  surprise 
or  to  have  offered  contradiction. 

The  portraits  of  twenty  of  the 
most  famous  dansemes  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  foyer  de  la  dansc  of 
the  present  Opera  House,  where, 
from  Mademoiselle  La  Fontaine 
down  to  Madame  Rosati,  including 
Salle,  Camargo,  Guimard,  Noblet, 
Taglioni,  Duvernay,  Elssler,  Car- 
lotta  Grisi,  and  Cerrito,  a  fairly 


complete  gallery  of  faces  and  cos- 
tumes, reproduced  from  old  pic- 
tures, is  on  the  walls.  It  is  a 
curious  collection  of  the  types  and 
fashions  of  the  two  last  centuries. 
The  foyer  de  la  danse  was  in 
other  days  a  very  famous  gather- 
ing-place. Regular  subscribers  and 
distinguished  personages  alone  had 
the  right  to  enter  it,  and  for 
a  long  while  the  right  was  re- 
garded as  a  privilege.  But  since 
the  new  house  has  been  opened 
the  privilege  has  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  value.  The  foyer  of  the 
former  building  in  the  Rue  Le 
Pelletier  was  old-fashioned,  badly 
lighted,  with  faded  velvet  benches, 
and  with  damaged  frames  to  the 
mirrors ;  its  sole  ornament  was  a 
marble  bust  of  Guimard.  And 
yet  all  Paris  and  all  Europe  (I 
need  scarcely  explain  that  I  am 
speaking  of  men  only)  flocked  to 
it  as  a  place  of  delight.  It  was 
full  of  traditions  and  associations  ; 
the  history  of  recent  dance  was 
represented  in  it ;  every  dauseuse 
of  name  since  18lU  (when  the 
house  was  built,  after  the  murder 
of  the  Due  de  Berri  in  the  pre- 
ceding establishment  in  the  Place 
Louvois)  had  received  in  it  the 
homage  of  her  admirers ;  with  all 
its  shabbiness  it  shone,  with  all 
its  dinginess  it  glittered  ;  it  offered 
to  its  habitues  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  delightful  pastime,  and  con- 
stituted a  drawing-room  of  an  in- 
tensely specialised  sort.  The  foyer 
of  the  new  house  is  a  vast  gorgeous 
hall,  all  marble  columns,  brilliant 
lustres,  endless  looking  -  glasses, 
pictures,  and  bright  ornaments : 
it  is  as  magnificent  as  the  old  one 
was  squalid ;  and  yet  it  lacks  the 
meaning  and  the  attraction  of  the 
other,  and  is  comparatively  aban- 
doned. The  fashion  has  changed  ; 
foreign  princes  have  ceased  to 
think  that  their  first  visit  to 
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Paris  has  been  incomplete  if  they 
have  not  seen  it,  and  have  not 
listened  to  the  oracles  of  the 
priestesses  of  the  shrine.  There 
is  still  a  crowd  in  it  (as  thick, 
perhaps,  as  ever)  during  the 
entr'actes  of  the  ballet ;  but  the 
composition  of  the  assemblage  is 
altered :  it  is  no  longer  made  up 
principally  of  ambassadors,  minis- 
ters, and  bearers  of  great  names ; 
journalists  and  Bourse  speculators 
are  abundant  in  it  now.  The 
young  ladies,  who  have  acquired 
from  long  practice  the  faculty  of 
standing  about  unconcernedly  and 
imperviously  in  draughts,  with 
bare  legs,  arms,  and  shoulders,  and 
with  "des  robes  qui  ne  commencent 
qu'a  peine  et  finissent  tout  de 
suite  "  (another  definition  is,  "  des 
robes  excessivement  hautes  par  le 
bas  et  excessivement  basses  par  le 
haut "),  do  not  charm  the  gentle- 
men of  to-day  as  they  fascinated 
their  fathers.  The  foyer  lives 
upon  its  ancient  fame,  and  is 
still  curious  to  look  at ;  but  it 
has  fallen  from  the  high  place 
which  once  belonged  to  it  in 
the  life  of  Paris.  When  I  first 
saw  it,  the  gathering  was  in  its 
full  glory.  Almost  miserable  as 
was  the  room,  with  its  dirty  sloping 
floor  (corresponding  with  the  in- 
cline of  the  stage),  its  low  ceiling, 
and  its  air  of  general  discomfort, 
the  scenes  that  went  on  in  it,  the 
words  that  were  spoken  in  it,  and 
the  people  that  frequented  it,  were 
absolutely  apart ;  nothing  like  them 
was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
mixture  of  brilliancy,  of  elegance, 
of  dance,  of  sparkling  talk  (on  the 
side  of  the  men),  of  love-making 
and  of  laughter,  was  prodigious. 
Neither  natural  nor  experimental 
chemistry  has  ever  produced  a 
more  intimate  compound  of  fan- 
tastic elements ;  it  was  social  and 
moral  synthesis  in  its  intensest 


form.  At  that  time  the  habitues 
of  the  foyer  were  convinced  that 
they  could  not  live  without  it ;  it 
had  become  necessary  to  their 
lives.  The  present  generation 
manages  to  subsist  away  from  it. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  stories  told 
of  danseuses  are  amusing ;  few  of 
the  heroines  have  left  behind  them 
any  reputation  of  esprit.  The 
best  known  of  the  legends  is 
that  Mademoiselle  Guimard  deter- 
mined, when  she  was  young,  that 
she  would  postpone  growing  old ; 
so  she  had  her  portrait  taken  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  placed  the 
picture  on  her  dressing-table  by 
the  side  of  her  glass,  and  painted 
herself  up  to  it  every  morning 
until  she  was  fifty.  By  that 
means  she  remained  twenty  dur- 
ing thirty  years.  It  was  she  too 
who,  at  sixty,  consented  to  give  a 
final  representation  for  her  friends, 
on  condition  that  the  curtain 
should  be  kept  down  to  the  level 
of  her  waist,  and  that  the  specta- 
tors should  see  nothing  of  her  but 
her  legs,  which,  although  her  body 
was  so  thin  that  she  was  called 
"  the  skeleton  of  grace,"  had  re- 
tained in  age  the  beauty  of  their 
youthful  form. 

Of  all  the  others  there  is  not  a 
story  to  be  told,  not  one  at  least 
that  is  worth  telling ;  the  quartz 
contains  no  gold.  But  yet  there 
is  something  to  be  said  of  one  of 
them.  There  was  a  dancer  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak, 
not  indeed  to  tell  stories  of  her,  for 
I  know  none,  but  to  give  her  the 
first  place  which  belongs  to  her  in 
dance  history — Taglioni !  Nature 
did  not,  most  certainly,  intend  that 
she  should  dance  (although  she 
belonged  to  a  family  of  dancers), 
for,  as  a  child,  she  was  a  most 
wretched  object,  pale,  crooked, 
wasted ;  but  will  and  work  made 
of  her  a  wonder.  Her  debut  was 
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at  Vienna ;  her  success,  however, 
was  won  in  Paris,  and  Paris 
claims  her  as  its  own.  She  ap- 
peared there  in  1827,  but  it  was 
not  till  1830  that,  in  "  Le  Dieu  et 
la  Bayadere,"  she  took  her  real 
place.  In  1832  came  "La  Syl- 
phide,"  a  still  greater  triumph,  in 
which  even  the  physical  defects  of 
Taglioni,  especially  her  pheno- 
menal thinness,  seemed  almost  to 
add  to  the  effect  she  produced  : — 

"  Elle  devenait  une  ombre  ;  elle  se 
condensait  en  vapeur  ;  elle  flottait  sur 
le  lac  bleuatre  et  sous  1'ecume  de  la 
cascade,  comme  un  nocon  de  brume 
souleve  par  le  vent !  Une  couronne 
de  volubilis  ideal  s'enroulait  dans 
ses  cheveux,  et  derriere  ses  epaules 
freles  palpitaient  deux  petites  ailes  de 
plumes  de  paon.  Sa  robe  semblait 
taillee  dans  le  crepe  des  libellules,  et 
son  soulier  dans  le  corolle  d'un  lis. 
Elle  apparaissait  et  s'ovanouissait 
comme  une  vision  impalpable." 

She  made  diaphanousness  the 
fashion ;  "  toutes  les  femmes 
essayerent  de  se  vaporiser,  a  1'aide 
de  jupes  de  tulle,  de  mousseline, 
et  de  tarlatane ;  le  blanc  fut 
presque  la  seule  couleur  adoptee." 
The  dance  of  Taglioni  was  a  revela- 
tion of  new  possibilities  :  it  did 
not  look  human ;  she  floated ; 
when  she  soared  into  the  air  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  she 
should  come  down  again ;  her 
bounds  were  the  flights  of  a  bird. 
She  has  had  no  successor ;  stage- 
dancing  has  become  acrobatic ;  it 
is  no  longer  the  dream  of  grace 
which  she  had  made  of  it.  As 
she  ceased  in  1837  to  dance  in 
Paris  (in  consequence,  I  think,  of 
some  dispute  with  the  manage- 
ment), it  was  in  London  that  I 
saw  her.  She  was  not  only  ex- 
traordinary, but  incredible ;  there 
was  no  believing  that  such  aerial 
movements  could  be  performed  by 
a  woman. 


I  leave  the  bailee  where  I  found 
it,  in  the  foyer  de  la  danse,  its 
now  half  -  abandoned  home.  My 
object  in  referring  once  more  to 
that  Joyer  is  to  observe  that, 
while  everybody  went  to  it, 
nobody  but  musicians  ever  looked, 
or  do  look,  into  the  foyer  du  chant. 
Singers,  unlike  dancers,  fear  cold 
air,  and  stay  in  their  dressing- 
rooms  until  the  last  moment ;  if 
they  appear  at  all  in  their  foyer, 
they  are  so  wrapped  up  that  they 
are  in  no  way  smart. 

I  have  but  two  or  three  dis- 
jointed details  to  tell  of  them,  for 
the  stories  about  singers  are  even 
rarer  than  those  about  dancers : 
they  have  fewer  loves,  but  even 
more  jealousies,  and,  on  the  whole, 
are  very  uninteresting  personally. 

The  first  female  singer  at  the 
Paris  opera  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Castilly,  who  appeared  in  "Po- 
mone."  As  she  was  of  noble 
birth,  she  obtained  from  Louis 
XIV.  an  edict  declaring  that 
"tous  les  gentilshommes  et  da- 
moiselles  puissent  chanter  aux 
dites  pieces  et  representations  de 
notre  Academic  royale,  sans  que 
pour  ce  ils  soient  censes  deroger 
au  dit  titre  de  noblesse,  ou  a  leurs 
privileges,  droits,  et  immunites." 

After  her  came  a  series  of  names 
which  have  grown,  more  or  less, 
into  the  history  of  music.  The 
famous  Sophie  Arnoult  was  not 
only  a  great  singer,  but  also  the 
most  brilliant  wit  of  her  time ; 
most  of  the  Ions  mots  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  attributed 
to  her.  It  was  she  who  created 
the  role  of  Eurydice  in  Gluck's 
"  Orphee  "  on  its  first  performance 
in  1774. 

Mademoiselle  Falcon,  who  ap- 
peared in  1832,  had  an  immense 
success :  never  had  a  more  mag- 
nificent singer  been  heard ;  but, 
after  eight  years  of  triumphs,  her 
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voice  failed  suddenly  one  night  in 
the  middle  of  a  performance.  It 
was  gone ! 

The  subjects  of  all  the  earlier 
operas  represented  in  Paris  were 
drawn,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  period,  from  mythology,  the 
'Iliad,'  or  Greek  history.  "  Jephte," 
in  1731,  was  the  first  piece  taken 
from  the  Bible.  The  Archbishop 
protested  against  it,  and  got  the 
representation  stopped.  But  the 
interdict  was  soon  removed,  and 
from  that  moment  all  sources  were 
open  to  the  libretto-maker. 

The  first  role  written  for  a  con- 
tralto voice  was  in  Campra's 
opera  of  "Tancrede,"  brought  out 
in  1702.  The  object  was  to  utilise 
the  superb  lower  notes  of  Made- 
moiselle Maupin. 

After  these  slight  indications  of 
scattered  points  in  the  records  of 
the  Paris  Opera,  I  go  on  now  to 
such  few  of  my  own  recollections 
as  have  remained  clear.  The 
mass  of  them  represent,  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  kaleidoscopic  mist. 
I  see  a  great  confusion  of  mixed 
colours  and  faint  sparklings  and 
almost  shapeless  forms ;  I  am 
vaguely  conscious  of  much  chatter 
and  much  laughter ;  I  dimly  hear 
the  shouts  or  the  warblings  of 
song,  and  the  crashing  or  the 
whispering  of  music ;  I  hazily  per- 
ceive lights,  diamonds,  smiles, 
shoulders,  legs,  costumes,  trees, 
mountains,  lakes,  processions, 
battles,  a  variety  of  crimes,  wild 
loves  and  equally  wild  hates,  and 
all  the  rest  that  helps  to  make  up  a 
lyric  tragedy  or  a  ballet.  That,  in 
the  main,  is  what  remains  to  me  of 
long  years  of  Opera;  but  as  no- 
body else  (nobody  at  least  that  I 
have  known)  can  honestly  pretend 
that  he  preserves  much  more,  and 
as  no  other  sorts  of  what  is  called 
amusement  have  left  behind  them 


any  plainer  traces  for  me,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  addressing  any 
special  reproach  to  the  Opera,  be- 
cause my  memories  of  it  are  so 
nearly  blank.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  it  for  the 
little  I  do  remember. 

In  Gounod's  "  Tribut  de  Zam- 
ora  "  (which,  I  fancy,  is  not  known 
in  England)  Madame  Krauss  filled 
the  role  of  a  Spanish  woman,  a 
native  of  Zamora,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  twenty  years  before 
by  the  Moors,  her  husband  being 
killed  fighting  and  her  baby  lost, 
and  who  had  gone  mad  from  the 
shock.  She  appears  in  the  piece 
at  forty  years  of  age,  after  spend- 
ing half  her  life  amongst  her  ene- 
mies, treated  by  them  with  respect 
precisely  because  she  has  lost  her 
reason.  At  the  moment  when 
she  comes  on,  the  Spanish  girls 
who  are  sent  each  year  as  tribute, 
under  a  disgraceful  treaty  with 
the  Moors,  are  brought  in  from 
Zamora.  One  of  them  is  kind  to 
the  crazy  woman,  tries  to  soothe 
her,  and,  sadly,  talks  to  her  of 
Zamora.  "  Zamora  ?  "  repeats  the 
other,  wistfully,  almost  tenderly, 
as  if  listening  to  a  far-off  echo, 
"  Zamora  1 "  The  girl,  surprised, 
asks,  "  Do  you  know  Zamora  ?  " 
The  dull  meaningless  answer  is 
again,  "  Zamora  !  "  Then  the  girl 
tells  her  own  story,  speaks  of  her 
father  killed  on  the  ramparts  by 
the  Moors,  of  her  mother  carried 
off  by  them  just  after  she  herself 
was  born,  of  the  kind  friends  who 
brought  her  up ;  and  the  other 
listens  vacantly,  reiterating  gently 
"  Zamora  !  "  Suddenly,  with  a 
start,  the  mad  woman  snatches  at 
the  girl,  drags  her  hurriedly  to  the 
footlights,  stares  at  her  insanely, 
touches  her,  pulls  her,  muttering 
again  and  again  "  Zamora  !  "  strug- 
gling, at  first  feebly ;  then,  by  de- 
grees, excitedly ;  at  last,  with  fran- 
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tic  passion,  making  terrific  efforts 
to  form  thought.  Her  lips  part ; 
a  hoarse  cry  comes  from  them, 
but  it  tells  nothing ;  her  kindled 
eyes  grow  dull  again.  The  girl 
gazes  at  her  terror-struck ;  others 
gather  round  the  maniac  and  watch 
her  with  awe.  She  falls  upon  her 
knees,  pulling  the  girl  down  to  her 
with  the  left  hand,  pointing  the 
other  hand  out  before  her  into 
space  with  an  awfulness  of  idiotic 
eagerness  I  have  never  seen  at- 
tained by  any  other  actress.  Again 
the  moaning  cry  comes  from  her, 
terribly  appealing,  "  Zamora  !  " 
With  a  wild  leap  she  springs  to 
her  feet,  hurls  back  her  tangled 
hair,  flings  up  her  distorted  eyes, 
and  from  her  lips  burst  out  three 
hysterical  notes,  sounding  like  the 
opening  of  a  chant.  With  a  strain 
so  fearful  that  it  is  positively  pain- 
ful to  watch,  she  crouches  down 
again,  glares  vacantly  before  her, 
and  then  pours  out  more  notes — 
this  time  with  half-spoken  words  ! 
Memory  is  awaking  !  Savagely 
the  stress  goes  on  ;  its  fury  seems 
to  crush  her.  Again  she  falls 
upon  her  knees,  upon  her  hands 
even ;  she  bends  down  to  the 
ground  :  lifts  herself  half  up  and 
casts  her  arms  about  imploringly, 
as  if  supplicating  for  consciousness. 
A  glimmer  shows  itself  weakly  in 
her  eyes  ;  it  gains  ;  light  is  in  them  ; 
it  shines ;  it  flashes ;  it  blazes. 
Wildly,  like  a  panther  from  its 
lair,  she  springs  to  her  feet  again, 
desperately  she  throws  her  rav- 
elled hair  behind  her,  tears  off  her 
hood,  bares  the  head  that  once 
more  begins  to  hold  a  mind,  and, 
hesitating,  broken,  breathless, 
clutching  with  her  fingers  at  the 
air  as  if  to  seize  support  from  it, 
pronounces,  in  a  fearful  whisper, 
"  Debout,  enfants  de  1'Iberie  !  " 
And  then  she  goes  on  muttering 
"  Debout  .  .  .  debout !  "  She  stops 


again,  incapable,  unknowing.  But 
she  has  said  enough  ;  she  has  be- 
gun the  hymn  of  Zamora  !  The 
terrified  girl  at  her  side  has  heard 
and  recognised  the  words ;  she 
seizes  gaspingly  the  mad  woman, 
holds  her,  calls  to  her,  implores 
her.  The  other  struggles  on. 
Clearer,  plainer,  louder,  come  out 
the  words,  "  Debout,  enfants  de 
1'Iberie  !  "  Again  and  again  she 
tries,  but  she  knows  not  more. 
At  last,  after  overpowering  effort, 
with  all-conquering  passion,  strain- 
ed to  her  fullest  height,  her  head 
uplifted,  her  arms  stretched  out 
as  if  to  grasp  the  sky,  her  eyes 
a  flame  of  radiance,  a  flood  of  be- 
wildered joy,  of  returned  reason, 
pouring  over  her,  rushing  out  of 
her  in  every  gesture,  she  shouts 
out,  in  thundering  notes,  the  whole 
fierce  chant — 

"  Debout,  enfants  de  Hbe'rie  !  Haut 
les  glaives  et  haut  les  cceurs  ! 

Des  paiens  nous  serous  vaiiiqueurs,  ou 
nous  mourrons  pour  la  patrie  !  " 

Then,  turning  burningly  to  the 
girl,  she  cries,  "  And  you  1 "  It  is 
her  daughter  ! 

It  has  never  been  given  to  me 
to  behold  on  the  stage  such  a 
scene  as  that.  Even  if  I  had 
seen  nothing  else  to  recollect,  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  to 
go  vacantly  to  the  Opera  for  fifty 
years  in  order  to  wait  for  that. 
The  first  time  I  was  present  at 
it  I  happened  to  be  in  a  stage-box, 
with  Madame  Krauss  ten  feet 
from  me.  My  throat  dried,  my 
back  grew  cold,  my  heart  seemed 
to  stop  beating.  The  effect  was 
almost  awful  in  its  intensity.  I 
had  always  regarded  Madame 
Krauss  as  a  prodigiously  powerful 
dramatic  artist,  but  in  that  scene 
she  surpassed  all  I  had  conceived 
possible.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
I  never  talked  while  that  scene 
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was  on.  The  rest  of  the  opera 
was  flat,  but  those  minutes  were 
tremendous  ;  they  do  indeed  stand 
out  in  my  memories  of  the  Opera. 
Another  recollection  of  a  very 
different  nature  is,  for  other  rea- 
sons, almost  as  fresh  in  my  head. 
Soon  after  the  present  house  was 
opened  (I  forget  the  year)  Johann 
Strauss  came  to  Paris  with  his 
band,  and  gave  a  concert  in  the 
staircase  of  the  Opera,  which  was 
then  still  in  the  glory  of  its  nov- 
elty. The  concert  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Austro- Hungarian 
Charity  Society  of  France,  and 
was  under  the  patronage,  and 
indeed  under  the  management, 
of  the  Austrian  Embassy.  All 
Paris  went  to  it,  —  ex-kings,  ex- 
princes,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
people.  The  house  itself  was  not 
opened  ;  the  visitors  were  admitted 
only  to  the  staircase  and  its  sur- 
roundings— that  is  to  say,  to  the 
great  landings  on  each  floor,  to 
the  public  foyer  and  avant-foyer, 
and  to  the  colonnades,  arcades, 
and  corridors  around.  This  does 
not  seem  much  in  words,  but  in 
fact  it  means  an  enormous  space. 
And  for  architectural  and  orna- 
mental effect  nothing  more  splen- 
did is  to  be  found  in  Europe ; 
such  a  grouping  of  marbles,  col- 
umns, sculptures,  colours,  metals, 
and  varied  decorations  exists  no- 
where else.  The  orchestra  was 
placed  in  the  colonnade  between 
the  open  side  of  the  back  of  the 
staircase  and  the  foyer.  Chairs 
were  against  the  walls  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  put  them.  The 
balconies  were  reserved  for  the 
diplomatic  body  and  great  per- 
sonages. The  public  walked  about 
or  sat,  and  met  friends  and 
chatted.  A  brilliant  show  it  was, 
and  the  music  was  most  effective. 
From  the  "  Blauen  Donau  "  to  the 
"  Kiinstler-Leben,"  Strauss  played 


almost  every  one  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  played  them  with  that 
pulsating  swing,  that  half-dreamy, 
half -fiery  throe,  and,  above  all, 
with  that  flickering,  caressing  hesi- 
tation on  the  first  note  of  the 
measures,  which  are  all  so  mark- 
edly distinctive  of  the  Vienna 
manner  of  performing  waltz  music. 
The  audience  was  fairly  carried 
away.  The  success  was  enormous. 
Everybody  congratulated  Count 
Kuefstein,  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  on  having 
conceived  so  luminous  an  idea. 
A  concert  in  a  staircase !  But 
admirable  as  was  the  effect,  there 
was  a  flaw  in  it.  When  everybody 
had  arrived  (and  everybody  came 
early),  the  staircase  itself,  which 
was  the  centre  of  everything,  as 
the  arena  is  the  centre  of  a  bull- 
ring, remained  absolutely  empty. 
The  landings  on  the  first  floor  were 
crammed  with  ball  dresses  and 
black  coats,  but  in  the  middle  was 
a  vast  hole,  white,  lustrous,  void, 
engulfing.  Not  one  soul  passed 
up  or  down  or  stood  upon  those 
blanched  marble  steps.  The  chasm 
grew  more  and  more  yawning,  cold, 
and  painful,  because  everybody  sat 
or  stood  or  strolled  around  it  and 
gazed  into  it.  People  seemed  to 
become  almost  oppressed  by  it.  I, 
in  particular,  looked  at  it  with 
awe,  for  I  was  obliged  to  go  away; 
I  had  to  be  elsewhere  at  eleven. 
Now  going  away  meant  going 
down  that  staircase ;  it  meant 
leaping,  like  Curtius,  into  that 
chasm ;  it  meant  the  descent  of 
that  endless  series  of  white  pol- 
ished slabs  (which  I  had  till  then 
admired,  but  which  at  that  mo- 
ment I  hated)  by  a  man  alone  in 
black,  with  all  Paris  looking  at 
him.  I  advanced  fearfully  to  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  wide  flights 
and  cast  my  eyes  into  its  depths. 
It  appalled  me !  I  shrank  from 
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the  awful  plunge.  It  was  like 
forming  a  storming  party  all 
alone.  I  wandered  away  again, 
and  sought  in  the  crowd  for  some 
one  who  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
go,  so  that  I  might  follow  him.  I 
felt  capable  of  any  sort  of  mean- 
ness in  order  to  obtain  a  leader, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  companion. 
Not  one !  Everybody  stopped 
stolidly  and  solidly,  and  evidently 
everybody  meant  to  stop  until  the 
end.  It  was  already  past  eleven  ! 
At  last,  with  an  effort  of  will 
and  a  sentiment  of  duty,  to 
which  I  have  looked  back  ever 
since  with  admiration,  I  walked 
straight  to  the  top  step,  clenched 
my  teeth  (I  wanted  to  shut  my 
eyes  too,  but  I  needed  them  open), 
and,  alone,  began  the  descent. 
With  a  determination  to  appear 
indifferent,  which  was  never  sur- 
passed by  the  boldest  criminal  on 
his  way  to  execution,  I  positively 
sauntered  down !  Notwithstand- 
ing my  emotion,  I  did  not  hurry. 
I  had  the  consciousness  that,  to 
the  assembled  eyes  above,  I  must 
have  looked  like  a  fly  crawling 
across  a  ceiling ;  but  I  persisted. 
In  safety  I  reached  the  bottom, 
disappeared  into  the  entrance-hall, 
and  breathed.  I  knew  that  Paris 
loved  to  scoff,  and  I  expected  to 
be  known  thenceforth  as  "  the 
staircase  man  "  ;  but,  to  my  intense 
relief,  I  found  next  day  that  not  a 
soul  had  noticed  me,  and  that  all 
my  terror  had  been  wasted.  All 
the  same,  I  had  rather  not  do  it 
again. 

Another  recollection  that  has 
remained  very  clear  to  me  is  of 
something  that  happened  outside 
the  old  house.  One  night,  in 
January  1858,  I  had  dined  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  had  lingered 
there,  and  had  not  started  for  the 
Opera  till  nearly  half-past  ten. 
When  the  cab  that  carried  me 


reached  the  bottom  of  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  it  began  to  go  slowly, 
and  finally  pulled  up.  I  found 
myself  in  a  crowd.  I  put  my  head 
out  and  asked  the  nearest  man 
what  was  the  matter.  He  answered 
excitedly,  "They  have  tried  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor;  the  Boule- 
vard is  barred  ;  you  cannot  go  on." 
Then  up  came  a  policeman  shriek- 
ing out  the  order  to  turn  back  and 
clear  the  way.  I  questioned  him, 
but  of  course  obtained  no  reply 
whatever.  So  I  left  the  cab  and 
went  on  to  the  pavement,  in  the 
double  hope  of  hearing  details  and 
of  reaching  the  Opera  on  foot. 

As  everybody  was  bursting  with 
the  news,  I  was  told  in  half  a 
minute  by  half  -  a  -  dozen  eager 
strangers  that  an  infernal  machine 
had  exploded  an  hour  before  in 
the  Rue  Le  Pelletier  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press had  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  Opera,  and  that,  though  neither 
of  them  was  hurt,  their  carriage 
had  been  half  smashed,  and  num- 
bers of  other  people  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  I  learnt  too  that  every 
street  was  closed,  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  scene,  and 
that  it  was  idle  to  dream  of  getting 
any  farther.  The  emotion  of  the 
mob  was  immense ;  horror  of  the 
crime  and  attachment  to  the  Im- 
perial dynasty  were  loudly  pro- 
fessed. I  daresay,  however,  that 
the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
detectives  listening  for  evidence 
stimulated  somewhat  the  rather 
exaggerated  expressions  of  loyalty 
I  heard  around  me.  In  five 
minutes  many  descriptions  of  the 
explosion  had  been  supplied  to  me, 
— most  of  them  in  contradiction 
with  each  other, — and  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  had  exhausted  the  public 
sources  of  information  available  on 
the  Boulevard.  So  I  turned  up 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin  to  see  if  it 
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was  possible  to  get  through  the 
Rue  de  Provence  to  the  Rue  Le 
Pelletier.  Before  I  had  gone  ten 
yards  I  met  a  friend  who  told  me 
he  had  made  the  attempt,  had  been 
turned  back  by  the  police,  and  that 
he  was  certain  it  was  idle  to  try  to 
reach  the  Opera  in  any  direction 
whatever.  As  he  hurried  on  to  carry 
the  news  to  his  club,  I  asked  my- 
self suddenly  how  the  people  inside 
the  Opera  would  get  away  ?  If  no- 
body on  foot  could  reach  the  en- 
trance, it  was  clear  that  no  carriage 
could  arrive  there  either ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  ladies  began  to  interest 
me,  especially  as  the  night  was 
cheerless  and  cold.  So  I  risked 
saying  to  a  passing  policeman,  "I 
have  friends  in  the  Opera,  and  am 
anxious  about  them.  How  will 
they  come  out?"  For  a  wonder, 
he  was  civil.  He  answered, 
"  Well,  the  people,  I  believe,  are 
coming  away  now,  on  foot,  round 
by  the  back  streets.  I  don't  think 
anybody  is  allowed  to  go  by  the 
Boulevard.  I  have  seen  nothing 
myself,  but  that  is  what  I  hear 
from  my  comrades  on  the  beat." 
I  thanked  him,  and  went  on  up  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  to  see  if  this 
was  true.  The  crowd  was  thicken- 
ing everywhere,  for  people  were 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  Paris ; 
feelings  of  rage  and  horror,  and 
particularly  of  shame,  were  being 
expressed  in  loud  voices.  I  pressed 
on  as  well  as  I  could,  and,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  squeezed 
myself  at  last  to  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  St  Lazare,  where  the  road 
was  closed  by  a  cordon  of  police. 
In  vain  did  I  appeal  to  the  sergents 
de  mile,  and  urge  that  I  was  search- 
ing for  news  of  friends ;  they  re- 
fused to  listen  to  me  or  to  the 
dozen  other  persons  who  wanted 
to  pass  for  the  same  reason.  I  saw, 
however,  through  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  in  front  of  me,  that 


ladies  in  evening  dress  were  hurry- 
ing along  the  Rue  St  Lazare,  which, 
at  that  point,  appeared  to  be  kept 
free  for  them,  and  I  recognised 
that  a  portion  of  the  audience  was 
really  escaping  that  way. 

My  alarm  as  to  the  fate  of  many 
acquaintances  who,  I  knew,  were 
at  the  Opera  that  night,  grew 
stronger  from  contact  with  the 
emotion  of  the  crowd,  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  decided 
to  go  to  the  Rue  Tronchet,  to 
inquire  if  some  great  friends  who 
lived  there,  and  whose  night  it 
was,  had  returned  home.  I  found 
the  concierge  asleep,  and  for  half  a 
minute  could  not  make  him  under- 
stand my  errand  ;  but  when  he  had 
woke  up  and  comprehended,  he 
burst  into  a  violent  commotion, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  flung  on  his 
clothes,  and  declared  that  he  would 
go  at  once  to  arrest  the  murderers 
and  pick  up  the  wounded.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
that  he  had  better  leave  those 
functions  to  the  police,  and  that 
his  duty  was  to  let  the  servants 
know  what  had  happened,  so  that 
they  might  make  up  big  fires  and 
have  boiling  water  ready  for  their 
mistress  and  her  daughters  (who 
had  not  come  home).  So  there  he 
and  I  stopped,  waiting  nervously, 
listening  for  steps  in  the  street,  till 
suddenly,  at  midnight,  the  bell 
rang  sharply,  and  in  they  came, 
half  frozen  and  terribly  upset. 
They  crouched  before  the  fires  and 
shivered  a  good  deal,  from  emotion 
quite  as  much  as  from  cold.  They 
knew  almost  less  than  I  did :  they 
had  heard  the  explosion  faintly, 
and  did  not  ask  what  it  meant ; 
but  in  two  or  three  minutes  the 
news  ran  like  fire  round  the 
house ;  everybody  rose ;  many 
left  their  places  to  inquire  ;  the 
panic  was  intense.  Suddenly  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  in 
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their  box,  came  to  the  front,  and, 
very  pale  but  very  self-controlled, 
faced  the  audience.  Then  out 
burst  frantic  cheering,  wild,  furi- 
ous, unrepressible  ;  it  continued 
for  minutes ;  the  women  waving 
handkerchiefs,  most  of  them  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  ;  the  sovereigns 
bowing,  much  moved.  It  was  im- 
possible to  think  of  continuing  the 
performance  ;  the  shouting  was  too 
tremendous,  too  enthusiastic,  too 
lasting  to  leave  room  for  anything 
else.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
(to  allow  time  for  fetching  fresh 
carriages,  instead  of  the  damaged 
ones)  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
left  again,  amidst  roars  and  tem- 
pests of  bravos.  Then  everybody 
tried  to  go  away,  but  found  it 
could  not  be  managed.  The  street 
was  impassable — partly  from  dam- 
age done,  partly  from  the  constant 
carrying  away  of  wounded  (many 
of  whom  had  been  hit  in  the  houses), 
partly  from  the  stoppage  of  circu- 
lation by  the  police.  So  there 
they  all  had  to  remain  until  a 
passage  was  arranged  for  them, 
and  were  despatched  successively. 
My  friends  were  too  disturbed  to 
remember  more,  and  the  little  they 
did  know  was  not  at  all  clear  in 
their  heads.  They  could  not  find 
a  cab,  but  were  accompanied  in 
their  walk  by  two  gentlemen,  who, 
when  they  had  seen  them  inside 
their  door,  hastened  to  their  own 
homes  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
their  families. 

Next  morning  the  details  began 
to  take  a  form  ;  but,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  it  was  not  for  two  or 
three  days  that  the  authors  of  the 
attack  were  traced  and  caught. 

It  was  what  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Orsini  plot. 

The  shake  of  Madame  Bosio  has 
also  left  me  an  impression  of  an- 
other sort.  It  was  asserted  and 
believed  that  nobody  else  ever  pos- 


sessed such  a  shake,  and  assuredly 
it  was  utterly  bewildering.  It  was 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  calm 
water,  rhythmical  as  the  beating 
of  a  clock,  pulsating  as  the  throb 
of  an  engine,  enduring  as  an  un- 
known quantity.  No  bird  ever 
carolled  more  trillingly,  no  star 
ever  scintillated  more  brilliantly, 
no  diamond  ever  sparkled  more 
dazzlingly.  When  we  knew  that 
shake  was  coming,  we  strained  our 
ears  in  preparation  ;  while  it  lasted 
we  held  our  breath  in  fascina- 
tion; when  it  ended  we  shouted 
out  applause  in  intoxication.  Of 
course  it  was  purely  mechanical ; 
of  course  there  was  no  passion  in 
it ;  of  course  it  was  mere  vocal 
dexterity,  and  in  no  way  the  lyri- 
cal expression  of  a  feeling  •  but, 
all  the  same,  it  was  as  utterly 
apart  in  song  as  was  the  floating 
of  Taglioni  in  dance.  Amongst 
the  luminosities  which  here  and 
there  light  up  my  memories  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  I  put  it  high. 

Another  reminiscence  is  not  per- 
sonal to  me,  for  I  was  not  present 
at  the  scenes  which  compose  it ; 
but  as  it  offers  interest  of  a 
special  sort,  and  as  I  have  often 
heard  the  scenes  described  by  those 
who  saw  them,  I  venture  to  in- 
clude an  allusion  to  them.  Under 
the  influence  of  Princess  Metter- 
nich,  whose  husband  had  come  in 
the  preceding  year  to  France  as 
Austrian  Ambassador,  "  Tann- 
hauser "  was  played  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  March  1861.  It  was 
hissed,  howled  at,  scorned,  and 
driven  off!  Paris  could  not  bear 
it !  After  three  tumultuous  repre- 
sentations it  was  withdrawn.  At 
that  time  no  political  feeling  was 
involved  :  France  and  Prussia  were 
good  friends.  The  objections  were 
derived  not  from  international  en- 
mity, but  from  profound  and  thor- 
oughly honest  repugnance  to  the 
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music.  The  opera-going  public  of 
the  Second  Empire  wanted  to  be 
amused,  not  bored, — and  "Tann- 
hauser  "  bored.  A  horrid  mot  was 
made  about  it :  "  Ca  tanne  aux 
airs  et  ga  embete  aux  morceaux." 
The  result  was  that  society  mis- 
behaved itself.  The  three  even- 
ings were  passed  in  riot  —  not 
violent,  but  contemptuous.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  public  of  the 
Opera  rejects  the  cMshes  placed 
before  it ;  on  that  occasion  it  did 
so  unmistakably,  subject  to  chang- 
ing its  mind  thirty  years  after- 
wards. It  has  now  learnt  to  adore 
what  it  then  reviled. 

I  conclude  by  the  end,  as  is  be- 
coming. One  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  amusing  of  the  very 
various  contents  of  an  evening  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  and  certainly  the 
portion  which  affords  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion of  local  types  and  manners, 
is  the  process  of  going  away.  Of 
course  all  goings -away  are  more 
or  less  alike,  no  matter  in  what 
country  they  are  performed ;  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  something  in 
the  Paris  fashion  of  doing  it,  some- 
thing supremely  living,  which  is 
altogether  proper  to  itself.  When 
the  break  -  up  comes ;  when  the 
staircase  is  so  crowded  with  de- 
scenders from  all  the  floors  (rather 
different  from  its  state  that  night 
when  I  alone  was  on  it)  that  they 
have  to  wait  on  every  step  :  when, 
at  last,  the  emerging  crowd  arrives 
in  the  great  entrance-hall  below, 
then  meetings  multiply,  and  chat- 
tering bursts  out  feverishly,  con- 
scious that  it  has  reached  its  final 
moments,  and  that  it  may  be  stop- 
ped abruptly  at  any  instant  by 
the  announcement  of  the  carriage. 
The  groupings  and  ungroupings  of 
the  throng,  the  shifting  shapings  of 
the  knots  of  men  and  women,  are 
incessant.  Good  night  is  heard 


in  every  tone  and  language.  The 
scene  is  made  more  curious — or  at 
all  events  more  representative — 
by  the  mixture  of  classes.  The 
entire  audience  is  there,  from  top 
to  bottom.  Bonnets  and  shawls 
pass  side  by  side  with  diamonds 
and  resplendent  cloaks.  And  as, 
at  that  moment,  the  doors  are  no 
longer  guarded,  any  decent-look- 
ing person  from  outside  can  come 
in  and  contemplate.  It  is  a  strange 
confusion  of  brilliancy  and  shabbi- 
ness,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  always 
evident  effort  to  look  dressed  with 
insufficient  means.  Typical  ex- 
amples of  Paris  women  are  all 
about.  The  Duchesse  des  Sept 
Croisades,  her  tongue  ejaculating 
to  three  men  at  once ;  her  ugly 
little  petulant  face  scrambling 
effervescingly  out  of  a  jungle  of 
lace ;  the  infinite  elegance  of  her 
person  spreading  radiance  around 
her  (sharp  contrasts  between  face 
and  person  are  special  marks  of 
Paris) ;  her  rose  satin  skirts  held 
daintily  and  rather  loftily  away 
from  possible  obnoxious  contacts  ; 
her  delicate  feet  reflected  glimmer- 
ingly  on  the  dark  marble  of  the 
floor, — is  gazed  upon  by  two  ad- 
miring, though  manifestly  jealous, 
work-girls,  totally  awake  and  par- 
tially attractive,  from  the  gallery. 
Three  stiff,  frumpish  English- 
women, who  look  excessively  out 
of  place  in  that  animated  gather- 
ing, are  staring  with  wonder  at 
her  gestures  and  her  noise,  and  in 
half-awed  whispers  are  expressing 
shocked  astonishment  to  each  other. 
In  contrast  with  the  Duchesse, 
Madame  de  V.  stands  cold,  silent, 
stately ;  a  very  high  model  of 
actual  Frenchwomen,  immensely 
distinguished,  but,  like  all  the  rest 
of  them,  distinguished  rather  than 
aristocratic.  The  young  lady  who 
is  known  as  the  "  Calif ornian 
nugget "  has  removed  herself  a 
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little  apart  from  the  friends  who 
brought  her,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  thick  circle  of  young  gentlemen, 
each  one  of  whom  is  doing  his 
utmost,  according  to  his  lights,  to 
persuade  her  that  he  alone  can 
make  her  happy.  Regarded  as  a 
public  exhibition  of  various  devices 
of  love-making  (most  of  them  of 
an  extremely  elementary  nature) 
the  scene  may  have  interest  for  the 
worldly  philosopher  ;  otherwise  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute an  attractive  element  of 
the  show.  Madame  de  K.  hurries 
out  on  the  arm  of  C.,  leaving  be- 
hind her,  in  coruscating  waves,  the 
wide  wake  of  glances  and  admira- 
tion, of  smiles  and  salutations, 
which  constitutes  une  sortie  tri- 
omphale.  Others  follow,  at  each 
instant,  with  much  frou-frou  of 
silk,  and  with  more  or  less  last 
words,  last  laughings,  and  last 
shruggings.  Unfortunately  it  is 
invariably  the  smartest  people 


who  get  away  first,  because  their 
servants  know  their  business  and 
bring  up  the  carriages  at  once ; 
while  the  dowdies  are,  as  invari- 
ably, the  last.  The  perfection  of 
the  exhibition  endures  therefore 
only  for  some  five  minutes  :  during 
that  period  the  movement  is  so 
pulsating  and  so  vivid,  so  stirred 
by  the  restlessness  of  its  com- 
ponents, so  lighted  by  brilliancies, 
so  diversified  by  contrasts  of  types 
and  ways,  that  it  affords  a  very 
special  view  of  Paris.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  like  the  beauty  of 
faces  one  sees  in  London  on  similar 
occasions ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
mensely greater  air  and  conscious- 
ness of  vitality,  more  indeed,  by 
very  far,  than  in  the  waiting-hall 
of  any  other  opera-house  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  only  vitality,  it  is  almost 
eagerness  ;  everybody  lives  acutely 
for  the  instant.  Suddenly  it  is 
finished  ;  all  is  empty  ;  the  gas  goes 
out ;  another  Opera  night  is  over. 
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THE  Great  Napoleon  is  credited 
with  the  saying  that  "  in  warfare 
the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as 
three  is  to  one  " ;  and  our  modern 
Napoleons  appear  to  be  waking 
up  to  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
saying. 

The  Adjutant  -  General  in  a 
speech  to  the  Woolwich  Cadets 
said:  "Discipline  is  as  necessary 
as  ever ;  but  it  should  be  main- 
tained less  by  fear  than  by  sym- 
pathy. The  only  wise  way  in 
which  an  officer  can  gain  a  per- 
manent ascendancy  over  his  men 
is  by  obtaining  their  confidence. 
If  he  can  show  that  he  is  in  every 
way  an  example,  the  men  will  be 
easily  ruled,  and  as  easily  led." 

These  are  brave  words ;  let  us 
examine  how  far  it  is  possible  for 
officers  to  act  up  to  them. 

In  days  past  there  was  little  call 
for  this  feeling  towards  the  sol- 
dier, or  indeed  towards  the  work- 
ing classes  all  round  ;  the  man  who 
made  the  best  "  food  for  powder  " 
was  the  country  labourer  who  did 
what  he  was  told  without  asking 

O 

questions  ;  he  had  so  few  thoughts 
to  think  with — if  he  did  think  at 
all  it  was  to  think  that  he  was 
not  paid  to  think.  He  was  like 
the  servant  of  the  centurion, 
"I  say,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  Do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it."  Such  men 
are  invaluable  as  soldiers,  but 
the  race  is  extinct ;  board  schools 
and  better  wages  have  taught 
men  to  think,  as  the  officers  have 
found  out,  not  always  to  their 
satisfaction. 

An  army  is  a  great  machine  ;  the 
more  perfect  the  mechanism  the 
better  the  army  ;  and  in  this  initial 
fact  is  the  stumbling-block. 

If  we  could  look  down  from  a 
balloon  when  a  battle  is  in  pro- 


gress, we  should  see  the  earth 
beneath  scattered  over  with  many 
patches  that  ever  move  in  much 
confusion ;  some  stretching  into 
lines  that  coil,  and  wind,  and 
undulate ;  others  square  and  com- 
pact, moving  slowly,  gloomy, 
dense,  and  threatening ;  these  but 
shadows  of  the  summer  cirri,  those 
the  rain-clouds  which  roll  before 
the  storm.  And  these  lines  and 
masses  will  be  in  ceaseless  motion, 
now  thrusting  wedge-like  to  the 
front,  now  pushing  quickly  to  the 
one  side,  now  to  the  other,  again 
sweeping  backwards  before  a  cloud 
blacker  than  the  rest,  ever  chang- 
ing, never  still.  And  over  all  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke,  with  the 
distant  din  of  metal  clashing,  and 
the  cries  of  a  multitude  surging 
up.  These  many  movements  are 
called  "  tactics,"  a  system  care- 
fully worked  out,  printed  in  many 
scarlet-bound  books,  the  subject  of 
countless  lessons.  The  patches 
that  move  are  the  troops,  the 
brain  that  moves  them  stands 
apart  and  above ;  it  is  a  game — 
the  brain  is  the  player,  the  troops 
are  the  pieces. 

We  look  in  at  a  barrack-square: 
in  front  is  a  red  line,  motionless ; 
it  is  made  of  the  figures  of  men, 
the  top  of  every  helmet  is  level 
with  the  next,  another  white  line 
is  the  waist-belts,  a  bayonet  glitters 
above  every  shoulder,  the  dabs  of 
dirty  white  against  the  trousers 
are  hands,  everything  is  red,  per- 
pendicular, and  motionless.  Facing 
the  line  is  a  Voice — it  speaks,  and 
every  bayonet  is  flung  in  the  air, 
the  sunlight  has  received  an  order 
to  glitter  a  foot  above  the  helmets 
and  it  obeys ;  it  speaks  again  and 
the  line  that  faced  us  has  turned, 
we  see  the  figures  of  two  men  in 
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profile  instead,  so  accurate  is  the 
angle ;  another  word  and  the  bar- 
ack-square  holds  a  crowd  of  men, 
like  ourselves,  hurrying  back  to 
dinner.  These  movements  are 
called  "drill,"  also  a  system  care- 
fully worked  out,  printed  in  many 
scarlet-bound  books,  the  subject  of 
still  more  countless  lessons.  Once 
more  we  have  watched  a  game,  in 
which  the  troops  are  pieces. 

It  is  a  difficulty  at  the  com- 
mencement to  realise  the  fact  that 
these  pieces,  these  troops,  are  an 
assembly  of  human  beings ;  that 
underneath  every  scarlet  tunic 
beats  a  human  heart,  under  every 
helmet  throbs  a  human  brain,  in 
every  hand  so  precise  in  its  at- 
tachment to  the  trouser-seam  is 
the  will  to  obey  that  brain,  and 
in  each  perpendicular  just  as  many 
senses,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  feel 
pleasure  or  suffer  pain,  as  in  our 
own. 

Feeling,  seeing,  knowing  this, 
we  must  admit  that  it  will  not 
be  time  or  trouble  thrown  away  to 
cultivate  the  individuality  of  our 
soldiers.  Our  aim  is  to  get  as 
much  out  of  them  as  we  can ;  if 
we  are  to  succeed  we  must  not 
look  upon  them  as  mere  pawns 
on  a  chess-board  which  will  move 
when  we  turn  the  handle. 

The  sympathy  asked  for  is  not 
expected  from  the  top  of  the  tree. 
At  the  Horse  Guards  wars  are 
planned  by  clever  soldiers,  sit- 
ting in  comfortable  chairs  in  well- 
appointed  rooms,  with  maps  and 
books  and  references  to  every  cam- 
paign that  was  ever  fought,  and 
where  Tommy  Atkins  is  unknown, 
— such  an  insect  does  not  count  in 
affairs  when  a  Commander  flings  an 
army  across  the  Vistula  in  the  face 
of  a  second  Commander ;  or  when 
another,  massing  his  cavalry  on  the 
centre,  cleaves  a  way  through  the 
enemy  drawn  up  to  receive  him, — 
these  men  discuss  soldiers  by  tens 
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of  thousands :  Tommy  knows  noth- 
ing about  any  one  farther  away 
than  his  right-  or  left-hand  man. 

Travellers  through  the  world  do 
not  expect  to  pick  up  much  sym- 
pathy by  the  wayside  :  the  journey 
will  not  last  for  ever,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  is  the  snug  place  with 
its  cheery  welcome  and  well-known 
faces  which  Englishmen  call 
home.  And  the  soldier's  home  is 
his  regiment ;  it  is  there  he  ex- 
pects to  find  such  comforts  as 
may  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  to  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  that  he 
looks  for  sympathy,  and  as  often 
as  not  he  is  not  disappointed. 
True,  he  likes  to  look  a  little  be- 
yond them, — he  likes  to  see  the 
Genera],  to  hear  his  voice,  to  follow 
with  side  -  glances  the  crowd  of 
cocked  hats  on  horses  which  prance 
a  good  deal  and  splash  the  mud 
in  his  face,  and  no  doubt  he  gets  a 
glimpse  of  all  this  on  occasion ; 
but  he  does  not  get  much  more 
than  a  glimpse.  The  General  and 
his  staff  are  all  impersonal  to  him, 
he  never  gets  nearer  to  them  than 
the  dozen  paces  that  separate 
them  from  the  ranks ;  that  any 
one  of  them  is  of  the  same  make 
as  himself  does  not  occur  to  his 
poor  brain.  Perhaps  they  are 
soldiers,  they  don't  look  like  it, 
their  clothes  are  too  fine, — his  are 
torn  and  muddy  with  marching 
and  sleeping  out  on  piquet ;  these 
swells  are  out  of  a  bandbox,  they 
don't  appeal  to  his  senses. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
these  cocked  hats  got  off  their 
prancing  chargers,  unbuttoned 
their  gorgeous  tunics,  and  showed 
Tommy  that  inside  the  gold-lace 
was  a  heart,  and  one  not  different 
from  his  own. 

Read  the  address  that  Napoleon 
issued  to  his  troops  when  after 
sixty  days'  hard  fighting  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  siege  of 
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Acre   nearly   one    hundred    years 
ago:— 

"  Soldiers, — You  have  traversed  the 
desert  which  separates  Africa  from 
Asia  with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arab 
force.  .  .  .  You  will  have  new  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  glory  ;  and  if, 
engaged  in  so  many  encounters,  each 
day  is  marked  by  the  death  of  a  brave 
comrade,  fresh  soldiers  will  come  for- 
ward and  supply  the  ranks  of  that 
select  number  which  best  gives  an 
irresistible  impulse  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  and  commands  victory," 

Orders  are  still  issued  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  stirring  action ;  but  the 
ring  has  departed,  and  the  red- 
coated  unit  knows  they  are  only 
"make-up"  and  does  not  read  them. 
The  words  are  there  but  they  don't 
get  beyond  the  scarlet  outside  of 
the  man.  Tommy  Atkins  is  a 
soldier  and  no  more.  So  that  his 
tunic  fits,  his  belts  are  white,  his 
shoe-laces  tied,  and  he  does  not 
complain  about  his  rations,  we  call 
him  a  good  soldier ;  the  man  is 
not  in  it, — when  he  enlisted  that 
portion  of  him  was  left  out. 

Military  authorities  point  with 
natural  pride  to  the  change  for  the 
better  which  they  have  introduced 
into  our  soldiers'  lives  :  the  rooms 
he  lives  in  are  the  perfection  of 
sanitation ;  the  food  is  better — it 
runs  to  curry  sometimes ;  the  can- 
teen is  a  picture  public-house  the 
profits  of  which  go  into  his  pockets; 
the  grocery-bar  a  shop  at  his  door 
where  butter  and  bloaters  can  be 
purchased  at  wholesale  prices;  in 
the  reading-room  he  can  read  the 
daily  papers ;  and  the  library  can 
be  enjoyed  for  a  penny  a-month ; 
his  furlough  is  never  refused  ;  and 
if  his  colonel  thinks  he  deserves  to 
be  put  in  the  regimental  prison  he 
can  differ  with  him.  What  more 
can  a  man  want  1 

He  will  tell  you  if  he  thinks  no 
one  in  authority  is  listening. 

That  something  which  is  always 


inconveniently  present  inside  the 
red  coat  is  shrewd  enough  to  explain 
that  such  improvements  must  come 
if  you  want  soldiers  ;  the  world  has 
gone  ahead  since  the  days  when 
labouring  men  tasted  meat  once  a- 
week  and  lived  in  picturesque  pig- 
sties, since  the  days  when  soldiers 
had  bread  for  breakfast,  bread  for 
tea,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  such  meat  as  the  contractor 
chose  to  supply,  bones  and  all,  for 
dinner.  Rations  march  with  the 
times,  newspapers  and  books  are 
free  to  every  one  and  everywhere ; 
we  soldiers  have  our  canteen,  our 
libraries,  our  grocery-bars,  and  can 
stay  out  of  barracks  till  midnight 
for  the  asking, — such  things  are 
the  right  of  every  working  man, 
whether  soldier  or  civilian.  An 
ounce  of  sympathy  is  worth  a 
hundredweight  of  cheap  tea. 

And  it  is  this  sympathy  that 
should  exist  between  officers  and 
men  of  a  regiment;  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  gain  it  mutually. 

Soldiers  are  very  like  children  ; 
so  much  is  done  for  them  that  they 
are  very  helpless  beings — they  must 
have  some  one  to  look  up  to,  some 
one  to  take  advice  from,  some  one 
to  order  them  about.  And  this  not 
by  continually  mixing  with  them — 
that  would  be  as  irksome  to  the 
men  as  to  the  officer ;  familiar- 
ity will  breed  contempt.  When 
officers  remember  that  every 
soldier  is  a  human  creature  like 
themselves,  and  come  to  treat  him 
in  his  sphere  of  life  as  they  would 
be  treated  in  their  own,  we  shall 
be  a  good  many  miles  along  the 
right  -road.  That  the  soldier  is 
such  a  human  creature,  with  like 
passions  and  feelings  as  ourselves, 
the  following  bit  from  real  life  will 
illustrate. 

When  the  war  in  the  Transvaal 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  I 
was  travelling  post-haste  through 
the  land  to  rejoin  my  regiment, 
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part  of  which  was  occupying  an 
important  town  on  the  main  road 
to  Pretoria.  When  about  half- 
way I  heard  the  news  of  the 
massacre  of  the  headquarters  of 
my  regiment  by  the  Boers.  It 
was  midnight  when  the  tale  was 
told  me  by  a  man  who  had  escaped 
with  his  life  and  no  more ;  the 
colonel  was  shot  under  cover  of  a 
white  flag,  the  officers  were  killed, 
the  men  were  shot  down  at  mea- 
sured ranges,  the  band  fell  beside 
their  instruments,  even  women 
were  wounded,  hardly  a  man 
escaped.1 

Next  morning,  on  arriving  at 
the  town  I  was  bound  for,  I  told 
the  men  the  story  as  I  had  heard 
it ;  it  was  better  they  should  hear 
it  from  their  own  officer  than  from 
common  rumour.  The  men  stood 
round  me  in  "  square,"  their  rifles 
at  the  "order,"  bayonets  fixed,  their 
fingers  clutching  them  nervously, 
lips  tight  shut,  every  eye  full  on 
mine,  not  a  move  in  those  grim  red 
figures.  I  told  of  the  death  of  our 
colonel,  and  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  great  sob ;  I  told  how  he  met 
his  death  under  the  shadow  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  the  words  were 
answered  with  the  quickly  drawn 
breath  of  four  hundred  men. 
"  Soldiers  !  there  must  be  no  white 
flags  here  ! "  and  the  answer  that 
came  from  those  four  hundred  lips 
was  fierce  and  terrible  in  its  in- 
tensity. "  No  !  "  cried  every  man, 
gasping  out  the  word  in  sympathy 
with  the  man  they  loved,  their 
dear,  dead  colonel. 

The  sequel  was  amusing.  For 
three  months  the  fighting  had 
continued  night  and  day,  weary 
times,  scanty  food,  and  much  hard 
work,  every  one  left  sick  unto  death 
of  deadly  weariness — even  fighting 
can  become  monotonous.  A  "  look- 
out" had  been  constructed  above 
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my  quarters, — it  was  only  a  cow- 
shed with  a  tin  roof, — and  behind 
the  sand-bags  of  that  "  look-out " 
a  sergeant  and  six  men  lived  for 
three  months,  always  under  fire, 
always  on  the  alert.  At  last  the 
end  drew  near,  the  three  months 
had  worn  themselves  away,  when 
the  sergeant  put  his  head  through 
the  hole  in  the  tin  roof  that  was 
above  my  head,  —  "  Please,  sir, 
there's  a  white  flag  coming  ;  shall  I 
take  him  now  or  wait  till  he  comes 
nearer  ? "  The  colonel's  memory 
had  not  been  forgotten  through  all 
those  days  and  nights  of  watching, 
even  in  a  soldier's  heart. 

How  did  that  colonel  win  those 
men's  hearts?  He  was  a  man 
fond  of  society,  a  firm  man  in 
the  orderly-room ;  he  had  been 
the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  so 
was  a  strict  man  in  the  drill-field  ; 
a  man  of  good  family,  not  seen 
much  among  his  men,  yet  they  all 
believed  in  him.  What  was  the 
ripple  in  this  easy  life  which  could 
find  a  place  in  the  rough  waves  of 
barrack  life  1  Perhaps  it  was  born 
in  him.  The  men  knew  it  was 
there.  Tommy  Atkins  is  but  a 
man  after  all,  his  wits  sharpened 
by  the  stones  that  scatter  them- 
selves on  his  road  through  life, 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  is  there, 
and  in  a  match  with  reason  it  will 
win  "hands  down." 

But  this  sympathy  misdirected 
is  worse  than  none  at  all;  first 
discover  in  what  direction  it  can 
be  applied,  and  then  learn  how 
to  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  a 
question  of  individualities.  These 
must  be  studied,  the  individuality 
of  the  man,  that  of  the  officer,  and 
that  of  the  regiment.  Let  us  take 
the  last  first. 

Now,  a  regiment  is  a  living, 
sentient  being  brimming  over  with 
life  and  action ;  its  brain  crowded 


1  See  "The  Boers  at  Home,"  in  '  Maga'  for  December  1881. 
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with  many  memories,  a  glorious 
battle  won,  a  sad  dull  day  of  dis- 
tress and  defeat,  to-day  the  death 
of  one  amongst  the  rest,  to-morrow 
the  presence  of  a  great  Prince  and 
his  entertainment  when  the  day 
was  done ;  expanding  ever  with 
success,  or  crouching  itself  to- 
gether under  the  chill  sun  of  de- 
feat, gathering  its  strength  when 
duty  calls,  thrilling  to  the  beat  of 
the  strong  life-pulse  that  throbs 
throughout.  Given  a  firm  guiding 
hand  and  it  will  do  its  duty  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  a  winter 
torrent ;  meddle  with  it,  bid  it 
travel  on  small  uncertain  ways, 
and  the  strength  of  the  giant  is 
as  Samson  bereft  of  his  hair ; 
drag  it  unwilling  to  unworthy 
tasks  and  the  uncouth  monster 
will  destroy  itself  in  its  efforts 
to  obey.  And  regiments  being 
such,  each  will  have  its  own  in- 
dividuality ;  there  will  be  as  much 
difference  in  them  as  there  is  in 
individuals.  All  obey  the  Queen's 
Regulations  for  the  army.  It  is 
a  point  of  honour  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's commands  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  ;  yet  in  every  regiment 
exist  traditions  and  customs  fol- 
lowed with  minute  precision  and 
cherished  as  the  life-blood  of  ex- 
istence, things  trifling  enough  in 
themselves  but  all  -  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men  who  make 
the  regiment  and  who  have  learned 
to  believe  that  it  is  these  very 
things  which  make  their  regiment 
better  than  any  other  regiment. 
Esprit  de  corps  as  this  feeling  is 
called  is  a  healthy  one ;  it  begets 
a  manly  rivalry  between  regiments 
that  cannot  be  too  carefully 
fostered. 

"  Let  us  alone  !  "  cry  aloud  the 
regiments;  "we  obey  the  Regula- 
tions to  the  last  letter ;  the  Drill- 
Book  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  we  don't  want  to  try ;  Cloth- 


ing Regulations  we  know  better 
than  our  Bibles ;  there  is  not  a 
button  out  of  its  regulation  place ; 
only  let  us  alone."  But  ex- 
pediency says  No,  and  the  indi- 
viduality of  our  regiments  is  like 
to  be  lost  in  that  of  the  pawns 
when  the  big  man  turns  the 
handle. 

The  "  linked-battalion  "  system 
was  a  blow  which  has  done  much 
to  shatter  individuality  of  regi- 
ments. The  first  twenty-five  in- 
fantry regiments  have  been  doubled 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  yet 
the  two  battalions  are  still  to  all 
intent  distinct  regiments.  In  this 
case  men  and  officers  enlisted  in 
the  newly  formed  battalion  as  an 
entirely  new  regiment  which  was 
glad  to  "catch  on"  to  the  parent 
regiment,  to  adopt  its  traditions, 
and  to  tack  itself  on  to  an  il- 
lustrious ancestor.  Under  the  new 
system  two  existing  regiments  have 
been  rolled  into  one,  to  be  called 
after  the  name  of  one  of  the  rolled 
ones,  each  to  share  the  inherited 
honours  of  the  other.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  both  being  ancestors,  with 
an  exaggerated  feeling  which  re- 
gards each  as  the  best  regiment 
in  the  service,  that  individual- 
ity has  suffered  1  Officers,  more 
frequently  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, are  drafted  from  one  bat- 
talion to  another,  often  unwil- 
lingly, to  find  themselves  in  a 
new  world,  the  traditions  they 
have  been  taught  to  revere  gone, 
new  ones  to  be  got  up,  fresh  fads 
to  believe  in.  It  is  only  a  soldier 
can  realise  what  these  men  feel. 
There  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  here. 

When  the  home  battalion  was 
turned  into  the  recruiting  depot 
for  the  foreign  one  another  blow 
was  struck ;  the  recruits  in  batches 
joining  the  former  only  to  master 
sufficient  drill  to  enable  them  to 
march  on  board  the  troopship  on 
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their  way  to  the  latter.  It  is  a 
thankless  task  for  the  home  bat- 
talion to  lick  the  raw  material  into 
shape,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
"  shape "  when  arrived  at  is  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  strangers ; 
while  the  recruits,  all  ears  and 
eyes  for  the  glories  of  the  regiment 
of  their  choice,  find  themselves, 
with  these  still  ringing  through 
their  heads,  in  a  strange  land 
where  the  name  of  Gilead  is  un- 
known. First  impressions  are  the 
most  lasting :  the  lad  will  never 
live  those  first  few  months  again  • 
in  the  tactics  which  destroyed 
so  much  illusion  in  those  grow- 
ing lads  the  moral  element  was 
absent. 

The  right  which  a,  soldier  now 
enjoys  to  elect  to  be  punished  by 
court-martial  instead  of  by  his 
colonel  strikes  another  blow  at 
the  individuality  of  the  regiment. 
How  can  a  colonel  expect  from  his 
men  implicit  respect  and  obedience 
when  such  a  scene  as  this  is  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence  1 — 

Place.  —  The  regimental  orderly- 
room. 

Dramatis  Persons.  —  The  colonel 
seated  in  judgment  ;  on  one  side  his 
adjutant,  on  the  other  the  captain 
of  the  culprit's  company  ;  grouped 
around,  the  sergeant-major  and  several 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
as  witnesses ;  in  front  of  the  colonel 
the  prisoner,  a  guard  by  his  side  with 
drawn  bayonet. 

Colonel  (to  prisoner,  after  carefully 
investigating  the  case,  hearing  and 
questioning  the  witnesses,  learning  the 
prisoner's  character  from  his  captain}. 
Will  you  be  told  oft'  by  me,  or  will 
you  go  before  a  court-martial,? 

Prisoner  (an  undersized  product  of 
the  slums).  I'll  take  a  court-martial. 

Colonel.  Very  well,  march  the 
prisoner  out. 

And  off  he  trots,  with  a  grin  on 
his  face  at  having  "  done  "  his  col- 
onel, to  be  put  back  for  a  court- 
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martial  which  will  entail  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  of  time  necessary  to 
refer  the  case  to  the  General ;  to 
bring  officers  from  other  stations 
to  form  the  court ;  to  construct 
the  machinery  of  a  full  -  dress 
president,  members,  and  prose- 
cutor, the  binding  of  a  solemn 
oath  on  all  present  to  do  justice, 
the  writing  out  of  an  elaborate 
form  on  many  pages  of  foolscap 
paper,  all  to  give  Private  Atkins 
two  days'  confinement  in  the  regi- 
mental provost  -  cells  ;  a  sentence 
which  he  would  have  received  from 
his  colonel,  and  which  will  have 
lapsed  by  the  time  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  have  been  sent  to  the 
General  and  have  come  back  con- 
firmed. Yet  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions for  the  army  say  : — 

"A  commanding  officer  is  respon- 
sible to  his  Sovereign  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline.  .  .  .  His 
authority  within  his  unit  is  para- 
mount under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  every  situation  of  service." 

It  can  be  assumed  that  this 
individuality  of  regiments  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  it  is  only 
expediency  and  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  a  small  army  enlisted 
for  voluntary  service  all  over  the 
globe  that  renders  any  departure 
from  that  assumption  necessary. 
And  to  know  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  preserve  that  indi- 
viduality of  regiments,  we  must 
study  the  individuality  of  the 
human  units  of  which  the  regi- 
ment is  composed. 

The  strongest  of  all  human 
instincts  is  the  wish  for  company  ; 
out  of  it  will  come  superiority, 
command  :  mix  up  a  dozen  men  and 
the  best  man  will  soon  turn  up, 
the  others  will  bow  to  his  will 
and  follow;  take  him  away,  and  the 
eleven  will  wander  helplessly  till 
they  find  another.  And  it  is  this 
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principle  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
what  is  called  by  military  men 
"the  tactical  unit."  The  "tactical 
unit"  is  a  self-supporting  body, 
which  can  live,  move,  and  have 
its  being,  fight  if  necessary,  inde- 
pendently. 

There  are  many  "  tactical  units  " 
in  an  army  all  in  an  ascending 
scale.  The  man — the  soldier — is 
the  first ;  out  of  the  soldier  grows 
the  company ;  out  of  the  company 
grows  the  battalion ;  it  gains  in 
size  and  becomes  a  brigade,  then 
a  division,  and  in  time  will  accus- 
tom itself  to  be  known  as  a  corps 
d'armce ;  units  all  of  them,  ex- 
panding the  principle  which  is  in 
every  human  unit's  nature,  the 
love  of  company ;  all  self-support- 
ing, able  to  march,  to  live,  to  feed 
themselves,  clothe  themselves,  and 
to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  when 
the  time  comes.  This  "  tactical 
unit "  for  practical  purposes  of 
war  is  the  battalion  or  the  battery ; 
the  company  is  the  unit  to  which 
the  battalion  looks  for  its  exist- 
ence as  a  fighting  body. 

Take  an  example  from  the 
work-a-day  soldier's  world. 

Given  a  hundred  men,  call  them 
"  a  company,"  sergeants,  corporals, 
privates,  a  captain,  and  two  lieu- 
tenants ;  every  man  of  the  hun- 
dred wants  to  live  and  to  live 
comfortably ;  the  question  is  how 
to  do  it.  This  man,  then  that  man 
takes  up  the  case,  others  crowd 
in  on  the  limited  area  and  give 
it  up ;  another  pushes  in  who  is 
morally  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  the  rest;  there  is  a 
brief  struggle,  but  weight  must 
tell  and  the  tall  man  settles  down 
the  leader,  the  company  vote  him 
the  best  man,  he  is  the  unwritten 
leader  of  the  ninety-nine,  he  chooses 
his  lieutenants  and  the  small  knot 
rule  the  barrack-room.  This  man 
forms  a  link  between  the  captain 
and  the  men,  and  if  the  captain  is 
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wise  he  is  careful  not  to  break 
it.  He  will  have  this  man  near 
him  in  the  hour  of  battle,  his  in- 
fluence will  go  out  towards  him, 
and  through  him  will  flow  down 
the  troubled  ranks,  and  the  un- 
spoken order  will  be  obeyed. 

Then  when  eight  company  units 
are  combined  to  form  the  bat- 
talion unit  we  have  these  eight 
company  leaders  all  in  touch "  with 
their  eight  captains,  who  again 
will  be  in  touch  with  the  colonel, 
a  man  they  have  known  for  years, 
one  whom  the  men  know  their 
officers  can  trust,  can  look  to 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  colonel's  superiority 
will  compel  the  rest.  Such  a  man's 
influence  needs  strengthening  by 
those  who  come  above  him. 

Let  us  follow  out  the  picture. 
The  battalion  has  been  on  its  feet 
since  daybreak  ;  there  was  a  scanty 
breakfast,  and  while  the  men  ate 
it,  in  the  distance  are  sounds  of 
the  coming  battle.  The  files  on 
the  march  are  closed  up,  every 
sense  is  alive,  dust  everywhere, 
then  smoke,  the  galloping  of  horses, 
hoarse  shouts,  orders  and  counter- 
orders  ;  the  battle  grows  apace, 
men  here  and  there  go  down,  but 
the  eight  companies  are  there,  the 
captains  march  close  by  the  men  ; 
sometimes,  through  the  smoke  they 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  colonel  lead- 
ing on  in  front ;  each  man  knows 
his  right-hand  man,  no  one  looks 
behind  him,  somewhere  quite  close 
is  Tom  or  Dick  or  Harry,  the  good 
men  they  have  chosen  as  the  best, 
and  as  long  as  they  go  on  the  rest 
will  follow.  So  the  din  increases, 
the  earth  is  reeling  underfoot,  shells 
burst  beside  them  with  a  horrid 
shriek  and  fling  out  quick  death ; 
can  anything  alive  come  out  of 
this  hideous  turmoil  1  Still  they 
press  on ;  a  captain  picks  up  the 
rifle  of  a  man  who  falls  and  speaks 
a  cheery  word, — all  can't  be  lost 
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when  an  old  friend  can  make  a 
joke ;  another  instant  and  a  cool 
voice  they've  heard  before  rings 
out  an  order, — it  is  easy  to  obey 
what  they  have  learned  to  obey  for 
years, — a  clash  of  bayonets  as  they 
fix  them  in  smart  time  together, 
a  pause,  a  gasp  for  breath  — 
"  Charge  !  "  and  the  long  thin  line 
cleaves  through  the  smoke  and  din 
and  is  out  upon  the  other  side 
and  in  the  sunshine  once  again, 
cheering  its  lungs  away:  the  bat- 
tle and  dear  life  are  won. 

Here  is  the  reverse  of  the  pic- 
ture. A  General  determines  on  a 
movement  which  is  to  decide  the 
campaign  ;  it  is  so  surely  a  success 
that  he  picks  men  from  every  regi- 
ment in  camp  to  make  up  his  force, 
so  that  the  honour  of  the  coming 
victory  can  be  shared  by  all ;  a 
dozen  or  more  small  units,  each 
under  its  own  officers,  the  whole 
under  himself.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing the  men  march  off,  for  hours  of 
darkness  they  climb  the  mountain, 
their  General  always  in  front  •  it 
is  a  weary  and  dangerous  task, 
but  what  matters  it  when  the  top 
is  gained  and  the  victory  won? 
The  movement  was  so  unsuspected 
by  the  enemy  that  they  give  up  at 
once,  and  our  soldiers  see  them 
moving  off  from  their  camp  below. 
The  hill -top  is  a  long,  oval  pla- 
teau ;  in  front  is  the  General  at- 
tended by  his  staff,  one  a  cavalry 
man,  the  other  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, all  three  good  men  but 
strangers  to  the  little  human  units 
that  line  the  rear  crest  of  that  hill- 
top. 

Some  one  suggests  that  they 
should  entrench  themselves  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  do,  but 
the  General  on  being  asked  per- 
mission refuses  ;  it  is  only  waste 
of  time  and  trouble,  the  day  is 
theirs,  no  enemy  will  come  up 
now,  they  are  already  moving  off. 
They  are  companies,  and  their 
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captains  ask  it  of  a  General,  so 
the  force  of  the  request  is  not 
pushed  home.  Just  then  the  heads 
of  three  or  four  men  pop  up  above 
the  crest  -  line,  and  the  soldiers 
turn  to  one  another  and  ask, 
How  can  this  be1?  the  Chief  said 
no  one  could  come,  and  here  they 
are  ;  something  is  wrong.  They 
look  round  for  their  colonel,  he 
is  not  there ;  they  look  to  their 
captain,  he  is  looking  to  his  right 
or  left  to  see  what  the  other  cap- 
tains are  about ;  they  look  to  the 
General,  they  do  not  know  him, 
they  do  not  trust  him  now,  he  is 
not  one  of  themselves  ;  whom  can 
they  lean  on  1  So  panic  seized 
them,  and  with  one  accord  they 
turned  and  fell  down  that  moun- 
tain-side, to  leave  its  name,  Ma- 
juba,  a  stain  upon  our  own. 

Majuba  was  lost  because  the 
leading  principle  of  our  nature 
was  ignored  —  men  and  officers 
grouped  together  for  the  first 
time,  the  only  man  they  could 
look  to  for  guidance  a  stranger. 
There  was  a  want  of  sympathy 
here. 

At  the  commencement  of  this 
article  we  read  the  remarks  by 
the  Adjutant-General  on  the  sub- 
ject of  discipline  to  be  maintained 
by  sympathy  rather  than  by  fear, 
and  the  same  principle  is  found 
throughout  the  '  Infantry  Drill- 
Book.'  The  order  introducing  the 
small  volume  says  : — 

"The  success  of  the  fire  action  of 
troops  depends  upon  their  discipline 
and  their  confidence  in  their  leaders." 

Again,  during  the  earliest  part  of 
the  soldier's  training  we  read  : — 

"  In  this  part  of  the  instruction, 
the  intelligence  of  each  individual 
recruit  should  be  developed  as  much 
as  possible,  and,  subject  to  the  general 
directions  of  his  section  leader,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  and 
act  for  himself." 
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He  passes  on  to  the  company, 
and  we  are  told  : — 

"This  organisation  will  be  main- 
tained both  in  barracks  and  in  the 
field.  The  men  accustomed  to  act 
together  will  acquire  the  spirit  of 
true  comradeship,  and  confidence  in 
each  other,  while  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  will  be  habituated  to 
command  and  to  act  on  their  own 
initiative.  By  such  means  alone  can 
the  fighting  value  of  the  company 
be  fully  developed." 

And  when  our  soldier  gets  on  to 
the  higher  ground  of  tactics,  he 
learns — 

"  Strict  discipline  is  necessary,  but 
in  addition  great  individual  intelli- 
gence and  self-reliance  are  required, 
not  only  in  the  leaders,  but  in  the 
rank  and  file." 

And  still  further  : — 

"  The  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
render  it  imperative  that  all  ranks 
shall  be  taught  to  think." 

If  the  heads  of  our  army  are  of 
this  mind  the  officers  are  bound 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  too  ;  is  it 
unreasonable  if  they  ask  to  be  left 
alone  when  they  are  trying  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  ? 

Lord  Wolseley,  in  his  '  Soldier's 
Pocket-Book,'  says — 

"  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
make  all  regiments  alike  in  their 
outward  appearance,  and  to  consider 
them  so  in  their  feelings.  The  en- 
deavour to  assimilate  them  has  not 
been  happy.  Military  spirit  is  made 
up  of  trifles.  The  soldier  is  a  pecu- 
liar animal  that  can  alone  be  brought 
to  the  highest  efficiency  by  inducing 
him  to  believe  that  he  belongs  to 
a  regiment  which  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  others  around  him." 

The  territorial  system  is  excel- 
lent in  theory  but  cannot  be  put 
to  any  practical  use  in  our  army. 
Under  that  system  the  recruits 
of  one  county  enlist  into  their 
county  regiment,  where  they  meet 


men  with  well  -  known  faces  who 
have  done  the  same  before  them  ; 
the  officers  from  the  same  county 
recognise  the  men  and  can  talk 
to  them  of  their  homes ;  the  regi- 
ment has  its  depot  in  the  county 
town,  and  every  man  serving  in 
the  ranks  looks  forward  to  show- 
ing off  his  brave  uniform  and 
telling  of  his  adventures  to  his 
civilian  friends  when  the  regiment 
comes  to  be  quartered  in  the  old 
county  on  its  return  from  foreign 
service. 

Moral  tactics  of  the  highest. 
It  is  a  pity  stern  facts  rub  out 
the  fancy  picture. 

Our  army  does  not  attract  the 
class  of  lads  we  should  like ;  the 
agricultural  labourer  does  not 
come  in,  and  he  is  the  only  unit 
to  whom  the  territorial  theory 
appeals.  Our  recruits  are  largely 
drawn  from  towns,  manufacturing 
centres.  We  have  to  thank  times 
when  trade  is  depressed  for  any 
extra  flow  towards  the  ranks. 
Many  lads  enlist  in  order  to  get 
as  far  away  from  home  as  possible ; 
short  service  has  not  improved  the 
attractions  of  the  army ;  most  of 
the  officers  who  join  through  the 
militia  live  at  a  distance,  and  only 
see  the  county  to  which  their  bat- 
talion belongs  during  the  annual 
training ;  in  how  many  cases  has 
the  territorial  regiment  been  quar- 
tered in  its  county  on  return  from 
foreign  service? 

The  system  only  works  in  theory; 
in  an  army  enlisted  as  ours  is, 
voluntarily,  to  make  it  practical 
we  must  go  abroad  and  borrow  the 
term  "Conscription." 

So  much  for  the  haute  politique 
of  the  question.  Let  us  examine 
it  from  a  more  domestic  point  of 
view. 

It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  the  sympathy  we  are  seek- 
ing must  not  be  looked  for  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  Horse 
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Guards  have  published  most  ex- 
cellent orders  on  the  subject,  and 
it  lies  with  the  subordinate  ranks 
to  put  them  into  practice.  It  is 
to  the  officers  of  his  regiment  that 
the  soldier  looks  for  sympathy. 
Now  the  officer  that  is  most  often 
brought  into  contact  with  the  men 
is  the  captain ;  and  if  the  colonel 
is  wise  it  is  to  the  captains  that 
he  will  look  for  support.  The 
captain  is  the  most  valuable  unit 
among  so  many.  On  one  hand 
he  can  meet  his  colonel  on  terms 
of  something  like  equality ;  on 
the  other  he  can  mix  with  his 
men  in  a  friendly,  paternal  man- 
ner which  the  soldiers  can  be  very 
proud  of  and  which  is  seldom  im- 
posed upon. 

In  the  matter  of  command  regi- 
ments differ ;  there  is  the  regiment 
commanded  by  the  adjutant,  and 
the  regiment  which  is  commanded 
by  the  colonel.  In  the  former  the 
colonel,  through  the  wish  to  take 
things  easy,  weakness  of  character, 
or  unfitness  for  the  profession,  de- 
volves as  much  as  he  can  upon 
some  one  else.  The  adjutant  is  a 
younger  man,  full  of  go,  who  knows 
his  work,  and  who  finds  it  pleasant 
enough  to  rule  the  regiment  in  his 
own  way  with  a  nominal  chief  in 
the  distance  to  back  him  up  if 
things  get  troublesome ;  the  ser- 
geant-major becomes  his  assistant 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  word  of 
the  adjutant  is  law  to  the  officers, 
that  of  the  sergeant-major  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers ;  human 
nature  steps  in,  every  one  accepts 
the  inevitable,  and  the  regimental 
coach  rolls  on. 

The  colonel  who  commands  his 
own  regiment  is  likely  to  see  things 
for  himself,  to  use  his  adjutant  and 
his  sergeant-major  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  to  take 
care  that  his  captains  command 
their  own  companies,  that  the  sub- 
alterns grow  up  under  the  eyes  of 
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their  captains,  and  that  the  quarter- 
master and  his  staff  do  their  work 
as  he  chooses  it  to  be  done.  And  if 
we  ask  Private  Atkins  which  rule 
he  likes  best  he  will  say  the  latter 
without  hesitation.  Human  nature 
tells  him  that  there  is  not  an  abun- 
dance of  sympathy  to  be  got  out 
of  adjutants  or  sergeant-majors. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  first  step 
towards  obtaining  this  touch  be- 
tween the  men  and  their  officers  is 
that  the  colonel  commands  his  own 
regiment.  He  cannot,  of  course, 
do  it  all  himself ;  colonels  try  to 
do  it  sometimes  and  the  men  call 
them,  somewhat  irreverently,  ser- 
geant-majors; he  must  delegate 
some  of  his  authority:  the  adjutant 
will  manage  the  official  correspond- 
ence and  work  in  the  drill-field, 
the  sergeant-major  will  assist  the 
adjutant,  and  the  captains  will 
look  after  the  companies.  The 
"chain  of  responsibility"  will  thus 
be  set  up  and  can  be  "  strictly  en- 
forced." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
were  the  backbone  of  the  army ; 
but  that  was  when  sergeants  were 
middle-aged  men  of  twenty  years' 
service,  probably  the  only  educated 
men  in  the  company  ;  now  men  are 
promoted  after  less  than  three 
years'  service,  and  are  no  better 
than  the  men  in  learning  and  edu- 
cation. Pacts  have  changed  since 
the  Duke  spoke,  military  units 
have  moved  onward  and  upward, 
and  it  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  the 
captains  (half  of  them  are  called 
majors)  who  are  the  backbone  of 
our  army  now.  And  the  Horse 
Guards  recognise  this  fact  and  tell 
us,  "The  duties  of  the  captain 
require  that  he  be  allowed  great 
independence  as  regards  his  posi- 
tion." 

Now  there  are  colonels  and  colo- 
nels. There  is  a  frequent  type  of 
colonel  who  interferes  with  the  in- 
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dependence  of  his  captains — he 
likes  to  have  his  finger  in  all  the 
details  of  the  company  pie :  a  lance- 
corporal  is  to  be  appointed,  he 
sends  for  the  colour- sergeant  to 
ask  him  if  Private  Jack  is  a  good 
man  for  the  place,  the  colour-ser- 
geant is  wise  and  says  "  Yes,"  the 
sergeant-major  assents,  and  the 
"stripe"  is  tacked  upon  the  man's 
sleeve  ;  the  character  of  a  prisoner 
is  required  before  sentence,  the 
adjutant  hands  in  the  "defaulter 
sheet,"  the  colonel  draws  his  own 
inference  from  a  list  of  entries  on 
a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  and  the  man's 
future  is  decided  ;  the  "  pay-sheet " 
is  in  question,  the  colour-sergeant  is 
sent  for ;  barrack  damages  are  ex- 
cessive in  a  certain  company  and 
word  is  passed  for  the  quarter- 
master, —  as  a  common  picture- 
puzzle  asks,  "  Where  is  the  cap- 
tain^" 

Here  is  an  example  in  point. 
I  happened  to  serve  as  staff-officer 
under  two  Generals  in  two  separate 
campaigns,  my  duty  to  direct  the 
daily  march  under  the  Generals' 
orders. 

The  first  published  the  evening 
before  carefully  detailed  orders 
about  the  next  day's  march,  and 
himself  rode  alongside  the  column, 
giving  continual  directions  to  men 
and  officers  ;  first  the  infantry  were 
stepping  out  too  freely,  now  the 
cavalry  were  too  far  on  the  flank, 
or  the  guns  were  crowding  on  the 
infantry,  while  I  rode  about  acting 
as  a  mounted  mouthpiece. 

The  second  called  me  to  his  tent 
the  night  before,  pointed  out  on 
the  map  the  road  to  be  followed, 
where  difficult  places  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  the  next  camp  was 
to  be  pitched,  when  he  wanted 
the  troops  to  arrive,  and  where  he 
was  to  be  found  throughout  the 
day ;  the  details  of  the  march  he 
left  to  me.  As  the  '  Drill-Book  ' 
says,  I  was  "  allowed  great  inde- 


pendence," and  I  did  my  best. 
The  officers  liked  to  have  an  officer 
they  could  ride  up  to  and  ask  for 
this  or  that  to  be  changed,  the 
men  were  more  at  their  ease  when 
a  General  was  not  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  we  got  through  the  day 
quite  comfortably. 

When  in  my  turn  I  became  a 
colonel  I  called  my  captains  to- 
gether and  we  had  a  talk.  Every 
captain  was  to  be  "  boss "  in  his 
own  company :  he  must  conform 
to  the  Queen's  Regulations  and 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  in  all  matters  of  interior 
economy  he  might  consider  himself 
as  paramount ;  he  would  personally 
recommend  men  for  any  post  or 
promotion,  his  recommendation  for 
or  against  a  prisoner  would  have 
my  careful  attention,  and  no  inter- 
ference by  the  adjutant  or  ser- 
geant-major would  be  tolerated. 
As  the  Queen's  Regulations  lay 
down,  "  every  officer  and  non-com- 
missioned officer  will  then  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  unit  intrusted 
to  his  charge."  If  the  colonel 
passes  on  this  amount  of  inde- 
pendence to  his  captains,  they  will 
learn  how  to  use  it. 

What  is  required  is  not  soft- 
hearted philanthropy ;  the  object 
is  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  men 
as  possible,  and  the  more  contented 
they  are  with  their  lot  the  greater 
will  be  the  product.  We  will  ex- 
amine a  few  of  the  causes  of  a 
soldier's  discontent,  and  endeavour 
to  show  how  much  power  lies  with 
his  captain  towards  their  remedy. 

Let  him  begin  by  treating  his 
men  as  he  would  himself  be  treat- 
ed, to  consider  that  what  may  ap- 
pear trifles  to  him  are  serious 
matters  to  them,  to  learn  to 
bring  himself  down  to  the  level 
of  the  man  he  wishes  to  elevate. 

First  among  these  trifles  in  the 
soldier's  mind  are  his  accounts. 
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Each  soldier  has  a  page  in  the 
company  ledger  allotted  to  him ; 
on  one  side  are  the  items  to  his 
credit  —  pay,  good  -  conduct  pay, 
shooting  pay,  &c.  ;  on  the  other 
his  expenses — cost  of  living,  wash- 
ing, subscriptions,  fines,  &c.  ;  the 
columns  are  balanced  at  the  end 
of  every  month,  and  signed  by 
himself  or  by  his  captain  accord- 
ing as  to  whether  the  account  is 
in  debt  or  credit.  This  "  signing  " 
is  the  invariable  wind-up  of  the 
soldier's  month,  and  is  a  matter 
of  ceremonial  in  the  barrack-room. 
The  captain  and  his  subalterns  are 
seated  in  front  with  the  ledger, 
pay-sheet,  and  a  pile  of  small 
change  to  pay  off  the  credits ;  the 
men  are  grouped  round ;  on  one 
side  is  the  colour-sergeant,  a  pile 
of  "small-books"  on  the  other; 
each  man  in  alphabetical  order 
comes  up  to  the  table,  the  captain 
reads  out  his  accounts,  asks  him 
if  he  is  satisfied,  the  colour-sergeant 
hands  him  the  pen,  the  man  takes 
it,  removes  the  inevitable  hair 
from  the  nib,  wipes  it  on  his 
trousers,  dips  it  solemnly  in  the 
ink  -  pot,  turns  the  ledger  at  an 
inconvenient  angle,  lowers  his 
body  till  it  forms  several  right 
angles  with  the  enemy,  and  affixes 
his  signature  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
There  will  be  some  half-a-dozen 
who  are  not  satisfied  :  they  don't 
understand  accounts,  there  is  a 
halfpenny  wrong,  and  with  evident 
confusion  they  blurt  out  their  ob- 
jection to  sign  ;  the  captain  sees 
the  rest  of  the  men  waiting  their 
turn,  time  is  precious,  the  room  is 
stuffy,  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  half- 
penny, so  he  says,  "  Oh,  Stiggins, 
it's  all  right,  you  just  sign  and  I'll 
see  about  it."  So  the  man  signs, 
salutes,  and  falls  back.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  captain  will 
ask  the  colour- sergeant  about  it, 
and  will  tell  him  to  settle  it. 
Probably  the  man  is  wrong,  for 
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soldiers'  accounts  are  carefully 
kept,  but  he  would  rather  the  cap- 
tain had  told  him  so,  and  he  re- 
mains unconvinced  —  that  half- 
penny will  be  a  standing  grievance. 
Put  the  officer  in  the  man's  place ; 
he  finds  an  error,  as  he  thinks,  of  a 
sovereign  in  his  account  at  Cox's, 
would  he  like  Cox  to  write  back 
to  him,  "  Oh,  all  right,  you  just 
acknowledge  your  account  is  cor- 
rect and  a  clerk  will  see  into 
it?" 

A  continual  source  of  irritation 
is  the  charge  for  "  barrack  dam- 
ages " — to  make  good  public  pro- 
perty, broken  windows,  smashed 
crockery,  &c.  —  assessed  by  the 
quartermaster  and  charged  against 
each  company  en  bloc  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  This  amount  is 
usually  divided  equally  amongst 
the  men  of  the  company  ;  it  only 
comes  to  a  few  pence  per  head, 
and  saves  captains  and  pay -ser- 
geants trouble.  But  Private  Jones 
has  scruples  about  paying  his  share 
of  a  window-pane  which  Private 
Smith  smashed  when  he  chucked 
his  boot  at  Private  Robinson  and 
missed  him ;  a  grievance  is  estab- 
lished and  contentment  suffers. 

Whilst  I  was  in  command  of  a 
regiment,  "  barrack  damages"  grew 
up  in  a  very  flourishing  manner ; 
the  amount  paid  by  each  man  was 
considerable,  and  provoked  much 
complaint.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  a  regular 
market  for  the  men's  blankets 
at  night  across  the  barrack  wall, 
and  that  the  women  of  the  regi- 
ment preferred  to  cover  them- 
selves up  by  day  with  blankets, 
converted  into  petticoats,  rather 
than  by  night  when  converted 
into  bedclothes.  The  remedy  was 
simple ;  but  the  uniform  charge 
per  head  was  an  old  regimental 
custom  and  died  hard.  The  cap- 
tains took  care  that  every  man 
who  was  served  out  with  a  blan- 
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ket  on  the  1st  of  the  month 
could  produce  it  on  the  31st;  if 
he  failed  to  do  so  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  missing  article.  The  same 
course  was  followed  about  the 
broken  windows,  and  their  number 
fell  at  once  to  zero ;  fewer  boots 
were  thrown,  or  else  the  men's 
accuracy  of  aim  with  that  class  of 
projectile  increased. 

Another  grievance  is  the  charge 
which  appears  in  each  man's 
monthly  account  for  "marking," 
one  penny  for  each  article  of  his 
kit  when  he  purchases  them,  and 
something  monthly  besides ;  the 
pennies  are  charged  by  the  quar- 
termaster whom  he  very  often 
mistrusts,  and  go  into  that  official's 
pocket.  The  man  has  to  purchase 
these  socks,  towels,  shirts,  and 
holdalls  ;  the  price  is  fixed  by  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  very  moderate  :  he 
is  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
householder  who  pays  his  rent  but 
objects  to  the  rates  which  don't  go 
to  his  landlord  but  to  the  local 
board.  Now  these  pennies  mount 
up,  and  the  man  is  intelligent 
enough  to  know  it.  Captains 
don't  get  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
regimental  offices  ;  they  are  content 
to  follow  a  custom  and  to  stir  up 
as  little  mud  as  they  can.  But 
the  truth  comes  out  sometimes. 

The  quartermaster  of  the  regi- 
ment when  I  was  a  captain  in  it 
had  a  difference  with  his  sergeant 
about  the  share  of  the  "  marking 
money  "  which  the  latter  had  got, 
and  the  case  was  at  last  referred 
to  the  colonel  for  his  decision  • 
when  the  quartermaster  compro- 
mised matters  by  handing  over  £9 
as  the  sergeant's  share,  I  forget 
for  how  long  a  period,  but  it  was 
not  a  long  one.  Now,  if  a  subor- 
dinate got  £9,  how  much  did  the 
superior  get  ? 

The  soldier  looks  upon  his  regi- 
ment as  his  home,  and  the  more 
homelike  we  make  the  regiment 


the  better  he  will  like  it.  We  all 
know  that  best  parlour  kept  for 
company,  with  its  six  chairs  along 
the  wall,  the  sofa  across  one  end, 
the  round  table  in  the  middle,  and 
the  four  unreadable  books  at  acute 
angles  with  its  circumference  :  the 
family  don't  live  in  it, — their  home 
is  in  the  kitchen  with  its  cheery 
fire,  its  comfortable  arm-chair  with 
the  stuffing  showing,  the  big  table 
not  arranged  as  a  rectangle  to 
the  yellow  -  washed  walls,  and  its 
general  aspect  of  being  lived  in. 
Now,  the  barrack-room  has  much 
of  the  best  parlour  about  it ;  it 
has  been  put  straight  for  company, 
and  is  never  permitted  to  be  any- 
thing but  proper.  The  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  it  is  necessary  but 
irritating  :  the  squarely  folded  bed- 
ding, the  rigid  "  dressing  into  line  " 
of  the  cots,  the  absence  of  such 
fragments  of  life  as  a  razor  or  a 
looking-glass,  the  windows  opened 
to  the  same  level,  the  coal-box 
burnished  like  a  looking-glass,  and 
the  coal  inside  on  its  very  best  be- 
haviour, the  cups  and  plates  piled 
up  with  mathematical  precision,  are 
exasperating  to  men  who  have  to 
live  amongst  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  pleasant  to  a  captain  as  a 
well -kept  barrack  -  room  :  he  will 
poke  after  non-regulation  dust  in 
the  corners,  he  will  dress  up  the 
bedsteads  till  they  look  like  a  fig- 
ure in  Euclid  ;  even  the  flies  on  the 
window  are  contrary  to  regulation, 
and  if  one  buzzes  the  men  will  hold 
their  breath  at  its  indiscretion  ;  the 
non-commissioned  officer  in  charge 
will  feel  the  reflection  of  his  cap- 
tain's pleasure,  the  colonel  will  be 
pleased,  and  the  General  will  make 
a  note  of  it  in  his  annual  report ; 
but  then  these  men  pass  just  five 
minutes  in  a  place  where  Tommy 
spends  his  life. 

Cleanliness  and  regularity  if 
not  kept  up  strictly  will  soon 
degenerate  into  dirt  and  confu- 
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sion ;  but  it  is  possible  to  modify 
matters  and  bring  in  a  glimpse 
of  home  even  here. 

Our  soldier  is  fond  of  the  carte- 
de  -  visite  class  of  photographs, 
he  is  partial  to  gaudy  -  coloured 
prints,  the  chromo  -  lithographs 
supplied  in  Christmas  numbers, 
and  these  will  sometimes  appear 
on  the  wall  above  his  cot ;  he  is 
not  sure  that  he  is  doing  right 
when  he  sticks  them  up,  but  the 
wall  is  very  white,  the  pictures 
are  such  a  relief,  he  does  not  like 
to  keep  that  carte-de-visite,  which 
has  faded  yellow,  of  the  stern- 
faced  young  woman  in  a  crinoline 
and  curls,  in  his  squad-bag,  she 
would  not  like  it  either,  so  he 
tacks  her  up  with  the  battle  of 
Abou  Klea  and  a  siren  from 
'  Tit-Bits ' ;  to  be  met  as  often  as 
not  with  an  order  to  take  them 
down.  Now  an  officer  can't  go 
wrong  when  he  studies  human 
nature  and  is  content  to  guide  it 
into  useful  channels,  and  this  trait 
in  our  soldiers'  characters  is  so 
easily  cultivated  and  will  give  so 
much  recompence. 

In  my  regiment  men  were  en- 
couraged to  ornament  their  bar- 
rack-rooms, not  only  over  each 
cot  but  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
room  more  in  taste ;  the  company 
which  was  considered  to  have 
succeeded  best,  the  room  in  the 
barracks  which  was  decorated  with 
the  greatest  taste,  and  the  name 
of  the  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  it,  appearing  in  regimen- 
tal orders  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  plan  succeeded;  Tommy  showed 
a  great  deal  of  artistic  taste  under 
pressure  of  the  rivalry  that  sprang 
up,  and  the  officers  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  much  complimented 
by  the  General  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  rooms. 

The  taste  displayed  by  soldiers 
is  seen  in  the  decorations  which 
they  put  up  for  Christmas.  It  is  a 
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pretty  sight  to  visit  the  barrack- 
rooms  when  the  Christmas  dinner 
is  smoking  on  the  tables,  and  to 
see  how  the  bare  walls  are  trans- 
formed into  bowers  of  greenery, 
bits  of  colour  peeping  out  in  home- 
made flags,  and  mottoes  in  honour 
of  the  captain  or  the  colour- 
sergeant  in  ambitious  places  :  were 
it  not  for  the  penalty  of  drinking 
those  eight  glasses  of  rich  brown 
sherry,  the  compliment  insisted 
on  by  every  company,  a  colonel 
could  wish  that  Christmas  Day 
in  barracks  came  many  times  a  - 
year. 

The  more  attractive  the  bar- 
racks are,  the  less  inducements 
offer  for  the  men  to  stray  about 
the  town  at  night.  If  they  can 
be  induced  to  take  their  amuse- 
ment in  the  canteen  inside  the 
walls  instead  of  in  the  public- 
house  outside,  much  crime  will  be 
prevented.  In  these  local  houses 
the  publican  caters  for  human 
nature  :  he  knows  that  men  don't 
come  to  his  house  for  drink  alone — 
they  want  company  and  they  want 
amusement,  and  he  provides  it ;  the 
company  a  certain  class  of  civilians 
not  too  reputable,  the  entertain- 
ment "  sing-songs,"  when  a  local 
warbler  trolls  out  interminable 
ditties  of  questionable  taste  and 
worse  execution ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  listen  to,  and  there  is  a 
chorus  he  can  join  in.  Tommy  will 
often  start  a  song  on  his  own 
account  which  is  much  relished  by 
his  comrades,  and  the  evening 
passes  merrily  enough.  Now  it  is 
quite  easy  to  introduce  entertain- 
ments into  barracks  :  there  is  the 
canteen,  a  large  room  well  lighted 
and  well  warmed,  where  the  men 
can  sit  round  and  drink  their 
beer,  and  which  can  be  made  as 
cosy  as  the  publican's  parlour; 
and  there  are  strolling  players  who 
visit  barrack  towns,  and  for  a 
small  consideration  will  give  their 
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services ;  many  canteens  are  pro- 
vided with  a  stage,  when  the  matter 
is  easier  still. 

At  Aldershot  entertainments  in 
the  canteens  are  common  :  ballet- 
girls  of  a  certain  age,  with  much 
tinsel  on  their  skirts,  dance  horn- 
pipes and  smile  frigidly ;  comic 
men  with  serious  faces  give  the 
latest  music-hall  song;  conjurors, 
thought  -  readers,  animal  -  magne- 
tists,  clairvoyants, — I  have  seen 
them  all  in  my  own  canteen,  and 
have  watched  with  pleasure  the 
room  crowded  with  my  soldiers,  to 
be  followed  by  a  "guard  report," 
furnished  blank,  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
low  pay  we  give  our  soldiers — that 
if  we  want  to  attract  a  better  class 
of  men  the  pay  must  be  increased. 
But  the  soldier  is  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed,  and  after  the  bill  has  been 
paid  he  starts  with  about  sixpence 
in  his  pocket  to  spend  as  he  likes 
after  a  day  of  not  excessive  work. 
An  increase  of  pay  means  an  in- 
crease in  the  sixpence,  and  an  in- 
crease in  his  drinking  abilities. 
Do  not  cry  out  that  I  mean  to 
run  down  the  soldier :  he  does  what 
other  men  do — as  I  do,  as  you  do, 
so  does  the  soldier.  Work  over  I 
turn  into  my  club,  I  can  talk  to 
my  friends  round  the  billiard-table 
over  a  glass  of  whisky ;  he  turns 
into  his  club,  the  public,  and  talks 
to  his  friends  round  the  bagatelle- 
table  over  a  pot  of  beer.  I  am 
subject  to  no  temptation  to  exceed  ; 
he  is  exposed  to  a  great  deal,  and 
he  does  exceed. 

The  most  wretched  time  in  my 
life  was  during  the  Zulu  campaign 
(taken  from  the  comfortable  side 
of  life) ;  it  was  a  teetotal  war, 
and  I  quenched  my  thirst  with 
weak  tea,  but  my  spirit  craved  for 
companion  spirits;  and  did  not 
those  smaller  and  weaker  units 
crave  as  I  did?  But  it  was  a 


time  when  crime  amongst  the 
soldiers  was  absent. 

I  met  the  regiment  on  its  way  out 
of  the  battle  of  Ulundi :  the  men 
were  hot,  weary,  and  covered  with 
dust ;  a  company  passed  led  by  a 
captain — he  was  of  stout  habit  and 
was  suffering;  he  was,  moreover,  an 
especial  friend,  so  I  pulled  out  the 
flask  of  whisky  I  had  carried  in 
case  of  emergencies  and  gave  him 
a  drink  :  the  poor  fellow's  eyes 
glistened  as  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  he  handed  it  back  with 
a  great  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "  Oh, 
Jack,  you  have  saved  my  life  ! " 
There  were  nine  hundred  men  in 
the  regiment, — which  of  them  did 
not  feel  as  that  man  felt  1 

But  if  drink  is  at  the  bottom  of 
nine  -  tenths  of  the  crime  in.  the 
army  we  must  not  blame  the  sol- 
dier :  if  I  meet  a  friend,  I  take 
him  into  the  mess  and  ask  him 
what  he  will  have,  and  he  has  it ; 
why  should  the  soldier  not  follow 
the  example  set  by  his  officer  ? 
We  shall  not  make  matters  better 
by  increasing  his  sixpence. 

So  if  we  wish  efficient  soldiers 
we  must  study  them  as  human 
beings  :  the  day  is  past  when  they 
were  only  machines  sewn  up  in 
red  cloth  that  moved  their  legs 
alternately,  "  won  !  tow  ! — won  ! 
tow ! "  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  regimental  band. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  character  of  the  private  we 
must  be  doubly  careful  to  study 
that  of  the  officer. 

Every  one  who  reads  knows  how 
campaigns  have  been  decided  by 
the  character  of  the  General  who 
conducted  them  ;  every  officer  can 
tell  you  how  the  character  of  the 
colonel  is  reflected  down  every 
rank ;  and  every  soldier  can  bear 
witness  to  the  influence  that  the 
character  of  the  captain  has  within 
his  company. 

When  my  regiment  was  on  the 
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march  to  take  part  in  the  Zulu  war 
an  example  cropped  up. 

Roads  in  Natal  are  only  tracks 
across  the  veldt,  bridges  are  few, 
streams  are  many — we  met  them 
regularly  across  the  road,  shallow 
spruits  just  over  the  men's  boots 
with  a  row  of  stepping  -  stones 
over  which  single  pedestrians 
could  jump  dry-shod.  The  men 
were  fresh  from  Aldershot,  all 
young  soldiers,  just  landed  from 
shipboard,  full  of  life  and  spirits  : 
this  march  through  a  queer  country 
was  novel,  they  did  not  realise  the 
hard  work  in  front.  When  the 
first  of  these  spruits  was  met  the 
leading  company  made  for  the 
stepping  -  stones,  and  the  sections 
of  fours  at  once  dissolved  into  a 
laughing,  hopping  mob.  But  the 
stones  were  small  and  slippery, 
there  was  not  a  man  got  across 
with  dry  feet.  The  second  com- 
pany did  the  same.  When  the 
third  company  reached  the  stream 
the  captain  passed  the  word  to  the 
supernumeraries  to  keep  the  ranks 
closed  up,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  marched  through  the 
spruit  followed  by  his  company 
as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  the  re- 
maining companies  did  the  same. 
"  Well  done,  '  Letter  H  ' !  "  was  the 
reward  the  company  heard  all 
round,  and  from  that  day  "  Letter 
H  "  held  up  its  head. 

More  than  a  year  after  this  event 
I  happened  to  be  in  command 
of  the  infantry  sent  to  reoccupy 
Potchefstrom  from  the  Boers. 
Presently  the  track  came  to  a 
stream  perhaps  twenty  yards  wide 
and  nearly  up  to  the  men's  knees. 
The  banks  were  soft  and  grassy, 
so  I  ordered  the  men  to  take  off 
their  boots  and  trousers  and  walk 
over  bare-legged.  When  they  fell 
in  it  turned  out  that  "  Letter  H  " 
company  was  in  front,  and  the  col- 
our-sergeant remembering  the  day 
when  the  company  earned  so  much 
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praise  put  himself  at  the  head  and 
led  the  men  across  ;  but  he  forgot 
to  take  off  his  boots,  the  effect 
was  marred,  and  he  got  into  much 
trouble  for  disobedience. 

Nothing  calls  home -life  into 
barracks  more  than  such  games  as 
cricket,  football,  running,  &c. ;  the 
regimental  sports  are  looked  for- 
ward to  from  one  year's  end  to 
another ;  it  is  a  time  when  discip- 
line is  relaxed,  when  the  private, 
if  he  is  good  enough,  becomes  a 
hero ;  when  Tommy  can  appear  in 
all  the  glories  of  a  cheap  "  blazer," 
scanty  drawers,  and  a  comic  head- 
covering,  while  his  officers  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  beaten 
by  him,  or  better  still,  of  beating 
him  in  turn.  There  is  no  game 
like  cricket  to  tighten  up  home 
ties  between  men  and  officers ; 
matches  between  companies  are 
eagerly  watched  and  applauded, 
the  regimental  match  is  made  the 
occasion  of  a  general  holiday,  and 
if  another  regiment  sends  a  chal- 
lenge, the  result  is  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  anxiety. 

Many  years  ago,  when  on  the 
march  through  India,  the  regiment 
arrived  at  a  station  where  the 
19th  Regiment  was  quartered.  It 
was  the  eve  of  their  annual  sports, 
and  a  challenge  was  sent  to  our 
camp  to  compete.  Now,  our  regi- 
ment thought  a  great  deal  of  itself 
in  sporting  matters,  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  with  delight ; 
every  event  open  was  entered  for, 
bets  were  freely  made,  great  were 
the  boasts  on  either  side  in  the 
canteen,  and  our  men  went  back 
to  their  tents  at  tattoo  supremely 
satisfied.  But  matters  turned  out 
otherwise  for  them  :  the  19th  men 
beat  us  all  along  the  line ;  I  think 
we  threw  the  cricket-ball  a  yard 
or  two  farther  than  they  did,  but 
it  was  a  solitary  victory,  and  our 
men  dropped  their  money  and 
went  back  to  their  camp  without 
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a  smile.  Yet  the  day  was  remem- 
bered for  many  years  ;  the  victori- 
ous regiment  was  always  spoken 
of  as  "the  old  19th,  ah!  they's 
the  lads  that  know  how  to  do  it ;  " 
not  a  trace  of  bitterness  remained. 

The  love  of  manly  sports  so 
engrained  in  our  English  nature 
should  be  carefully  fostered.  In 
my  own  regiment  every  good 
cricketer  was  let  off  all  but  neces- 
sary duties  ;  leave  from  parade  was 
invariably  given  to  men  playing  in 
a  match  ;  if  the  match  was  between 
two  companies  all  the  men  in  them 
got  off  afternoon  drill. 

If  an  officer  can  take  a  leading 
part  in  these  games  the  effect  is 
marvellous,  and  his  influence  over 
his  company  will  grow  enormously. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  test  for  pro- 
ficiency in  athletics  cannot  be 
introduced  into  the  system  of  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  into  the 
army. 

Once  more  I  will  quote  Lord 
Wolseley : — 

"The  officer  should  take  a  lively 
interest  in  their  amusements,  encour- 
aging them  in  the  practice  of  all 
manly  sports.  In  line,  he  .should 
sympathise  with  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, their  pleasures  and  annoyances, 
being  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  their  grievances,  be  they 
supposed  or  real,  until  at  last  they 
regard  him  as  one  of  themselves,  a 
companion  and  a  friend.  For  and 
with  such  a  man  they  will  brave  any 
danger  or  endure  any  amount  of 
privation." 

Moral  tactics  again  of  the  highest ! 
Thirty  years  ago  a  subaltern  was 
expected  to  know  every  man  in  his 
company  by  name  after  he  had 
served  six  months  with  it.  We 
all  know  how  invaluable  it  is  to 
speak  to  another  by  name.  "  Step 
shorter,  Atkins  !  "  "  Lower  your 
butt,  Jones!"  "March  on  that 
bush,  Robinson ! "  appeal  to  the 
men  directly;  "Step  shorter,  No. 


four  from  the  left !  "  "  Lower  your 
butt,  there  !  "  "  March  on  that 
bush,  you  in  the  centre  !  "  appeal 
to  none  in  particular,  and  half- 
a-dozen  heads  will  be  turned  round 
to  see  whom  the  officer  means. 
It  is  irritating  in  civil  life  to  be 
spoken  of  as  Mr  Thingummy  or 
Mr  What's  -  your  -  name,  and  sol- 
diers have  the  same  feelings  as 
civilians. 

The  subaltern  of  to-day  is  ex- 
pected to  know  as  much  as  the 
subaltern  did  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Queen's  Regulations  say — 

"Subaltern  officers  on  joining  are 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  nominal 
roll  of  their  charge  (half  the  company), 
and  are  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
position, character,  age,  and  service 
of  each  of  their  men." 

But  thirty  years  ago  men  and 
officers  on  joining  the  regiment 
were  posted  to  a  company  and 
seldom  left  it.  Every  one  was 
proud  of  his  own  company :  to  be 
in  the  Grenadier  or  the  Light  Com- 
pany was  an  eagerly  coveted  dis- 
tinction. Since  then,  short  service, 
linked  battalions,  the  home  bat- 
talion the  recruiting  depot  for  the 
foreign  one,  endless  classes  held  at 
distant  stations,  abolition  of  flank 
companies,  periods  of  five  years' 
absence  on  the  staff  or  with  the 
auxiliary  forces,  have  rendered  the 
task  beyond  a  subaltern's  powers. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  items  out 
of  which  a  system  of  moral  tactics 
can  be  built.  The  points  touched 
upon  are  those  only  which  space 
allows,  me  to  mention  :  they  are 
types  of  very  many  and  various 
conditions  found  in  a  soldier's  daily 
life  which  might  be  amended ;  many 
of  them  recognised  by  authority, 
many  put  into  practice,  many  still 
allowed  to  run  their  course, — trifles 
all :  but  were  not  those  brilliant 
armies  which  fought  at  Blenheim, 
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at  Waterloo,  at  the  Alma  built 
up  of  trifles,  human  trifles  such  as 
we  are  ? 

It  is  the  individual  unit  we 
want  to  mould  ;  weld  two  of  them 
together  and  our  strength  is 
doubled,  take  ten  and  it  is  tenfold 
stronger,  a  hundred,  then  a  thou- 
sand, and  from  the  small  white 
scrap  of  flesh  that  glows  and 
quivers  inside  the  red  coat  grows 
out  an  army  ;  and  the  destinies  of 
our  nation  are  safe. 

We  have  looked  at  these  matters 
from  the  men's  point  of  view  ;  the 
pictures  are  of  the  barrack-room, 
the  impulses  we  wish  to  guide  be- 
long to  soldiers,  private  soldiers, 
but  they  belong  to  you  and  to  me 
alike. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence 
of  the  company  officer ;  here  is  a 
final  picture.  General  Harrison, 
who  commands  the  troops  in  the 
Western  District,  told  the  story 
to  his  men.  There  was  one  man 
in  his  regiment  notorious  for  his 
bad  character ;  no  amount  of  im- 
prisonment seemed  to  have  any 
influence  over  him ;  he  was  as 
well  known  in  the  orderly  -  room 
as  the  sergeant-major ;  and  his 
courts  -  martial  took  an  hour  to 
read  on  parade.  At  last  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  and  dis- 
missed the  service  with  ignominy, 


and  the  sentence  was  duly  car- 
ried out.  All  through  the  horrid 
ceremony  the  prisoner  had  not 
uttered  a  word  of  fear,  of  bitter- 
ness, or  complaint.  As  he  was 
drummed  out  of  the  barrack-gate 
in  the  ignominious  fashion  of 
those  days,  an  officer  said  to  him, 
"  If  while  in  the  service  you  had 
behaved  half  as  well  as  you  have 
done  while  undergoing  your  pun- 
ishment, you  would  have  made  a 
good  soldier,"  to  which  the  man 
respectfully  answered,  "I  would, 
sir,  if  you  had  been  my  captain." 
And  added  the  General  to  his 
audience,  "  Surely  there  must  have 
been  some  want  of  system  and  of 
care  in  carrying  out  the  mental 
training  in  that  man's  company." 
If  we  want  to  catch  our  men, 
and  to  keep  them  when  caught, 
officers  of  all  ranks  must  look  in- 
side the  coats  and  singlets  and 
learn  what  those  earnest  heart- 
beats say ;  they  must  take  off 
the  well-worn  cap  and  ask  them- 
selves what  the  poor,  dull  brain  is 
thinking  of.  If  they  don't  get  an 
answer,  ask  their  own  hearts,  their 
own  brains,  what  they  are  beating 
for  and  thinking  of,  and  the  an- 
swer will  be  that  which  they  want 
to  get  from  underneath  the  brick- 
red  coat  and  greasy  cap. 

W.  E.  MONTAGUE. 
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WHEN  an  archbishop  executes  a 
concerto  on  the  violin,  a  queen 
makes  an  apple  -  dumpling,  or  an 
astronomer  takes  part  in  a  steeple- 
chase, these  various  achievements 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  leniently 
judged  by  an  indulgent  public,  and 
their  deficiencies  condoned  in  virtue 
of  a  species  of  rellected  glory  drawn 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  per- 
formers' achievements  in  their  own 
legitimate  spheres.  Thus,  instead 
of  condemning  the  apple-dumpling 
as  tough  and  indigestible,  we  only 
feel  surprise  that  hands  so  august, 
accustomed  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
should  be  capable  of  rivalling  the 
performances  of  the  rawest  kitchen- 
maid  ;  it  is  considered  marvellous 
that  the  eminent  star-gazer  should 
only  have  been  ejected  from  the 
saddle  at  his  third  fence ;  whilst 
even  if  his  Grace  plays  slightly  out 
of  tune,  this  impression  is  quickly 
effaced  in  admiring  recollection  of 
his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

In  like  manner,  when  an  artist  of 
European  reputation  exchanges  the 
brush  for  the  pen,  and  appears  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  character  of  a 
novelist,  he  has  us  at  an  undoubted 
disadvantage,  and  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  make  use 
of  our  customary  weapons  towards 
him.  The  professional  novelist  is, 
of  course,  fair  game  for  the  review- 
er's shafts  —  no  judgment  can  be 
too  sweeping,  no  sarcasm  too  biting, 
for  the  wretched  individual  who 
has  failed  to  attain  the  very  highest 
standard  of  artistic  perfection  in  his 
self-chosen  craft.  Every  shortcom- 
ing of  form  or  style  must  be  ruth- 
lessly laid  bare  by  the  sternly 
impartial  critic's  dissecting  -  knife  ; 


each  tiny  discrepancy  in  character 
or  construction  dragged  forth  to 
light,  and  pointed  at  with  the  finger 
of  pitiless  scorn ;  and  should  the 
unfortunate  man  have  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  misquote  a  line 
of  poetry  or  misplace  a  historical 
allusion,  it  will  be  a  happy  day  in- 
deed for  the  critic  who,  from  this 
joyful  circumstance,  will  be  able 
to  evolve  whole  pages  of  dazzling 
squibs. 

All  hope  of  such  exhilarating 
pastimes  are  from  the  outset  denied 
to  us  when  dealing  with  the  work 
of  a  painter-author,  and  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  distinct  diffidence, 
amounting  almost  to  embarrass- 
ment, that  we  prepare  to  approach 
a  novel  by  the  well-known  battle- 
painter  Wereschagin,  which,  under 
the  title  of  '  Der  Kriegs  Korrespon- 
dent'  (The  War  Correspondent),1 
has  been  published  simultaneously 
in  Russian  and  in  German.  Of 
those  two  concurrent  renderings  of 
the  same  book,  the  German  version 
alone  can  lay  claim  to  being  an  ex- 
act and  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
writer's  work,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  directly  translated  from  the 
original  MS.,  which  had  subse- 
quently to  be  considerably  muti- 
lated and  curtailed  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  im- 
perious Russian  censure. 

Measured  by  the  usual  standard 
of  fiction,  this  story  undoubtedly 
falls  short  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  in  a  good  novel. 
The  plot  is  meagre,  the  action  con- 
fused and  spasmodic,  the  characters 
mere  pencil  outlines  in  which  every- 
thing is  left  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, while  the  psychological  analy- 


1  Der  Kriegs  Korrespondent,  Erziihlung  der  Riissisch-Tiirkischcn  Kriegs.    Von 
\V.  W.  Wereschagin.     Stuttgart :  Verlag  der  I.  G.  Cotta'schon  Biichhandlung. 
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sis  is  nowhere  remarkable  for  either 
shrewdness  or  depth ;  yet  despite 
these  shortcomings,  or,  perhaps, 
also  partly  because  of  them,  the 
book  is  better  worth  reading  than 
many  merely  well  -  written  stories. 
It  is  in  description  of  a  certain 
realistic  kind  that  Wereschagin 
excels,  and  his  book  is  like  an 
artist's  portfolio  into  which,  with- 
out much  attempt  at  order  or 
method,  have  been  stuffed  a  number 
of  sketches  and  studies,  many  of 
them  rough  and  unfinished,  it  is 
true,  but  all  bearing  the  stamp  of 
actuality,  and  helping  us  to  realise 
with  extraordinary  vividness  the 
prosaic  horrors  of  war.  A  more 
finished  literary  artist  would  have 
turned  a  quarter  of  the  material 
here  squandered  to  infinitely  better 
account ;  but  this  very  profusion  is 
the  book's  greatest  attraction,  as  it 
helps  us  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  circumstances  under 
which  the  painter's  sketches  of  the 
Eusso-Turkish  war  were  conceived 
and  executed.  Looked  at  without 
any  such  knowledge  of  the  author's 
artistic  calling,  the  book  is  an  un- 
doubted failure ;  but  viewed  as  an 
explanatory  index  to  those  pictures 
which  have  been  so  widely  ex- 
hibited and  admired,  it  becomes 
invaluable. 

The  skeleton  of  the  story  is 
simple  enough.  Wolodja  (Wladi- 
mir)  Polowzew,  eldest  son  of  a 
small  country  nobleman,  leaves  his 
home  to  join  the  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war 
of  1876-77.  Since  childhood  he 
has  been  attached  to  Natascha, 
niece  of  a  neighbour  and  old  friend 
of  his  parents,  and  both  families 
look  forward  to  their  union  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Wolodja  is 
honest,  simple-minded,  and  common- 
place, with  a  dash  of  coxcombry 
acquired  in  the  capital ;  but  Nata- 
scha  is  troubled  by  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  vaguely  dreams  of  a  mis- 


sion to  fulfil.  These  ideas  have  been 
sown  in  her  mind  by  Sergius  Wer- 
chowzew,  a  young  Eussian  author  of 
repute,  who,  when  war  is  declared, 
is  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  the  dual  character 
of  a  sort  of  voluntary  aide-de-camp 
combined  with  that  of  war  corre- 
spondent to  one  of  the  principal 
Eussian  newspapers.  After  Wo- 
lodja's  departure  Natascha  begins 
to  fret  and  pine  with  anxiety,  and 
easily  persuades  her  good-natured 
aunt  Nadeschda  Ivanowna  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  scene  of  action, 
where  as  volunteer  Sisters  of  Charity 
they  procure  admittance  to  one  of 
the  military  hospitals.  Comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  Wolodja,  she  will 
be  there  close  at  hand  to  watch 
over  him,  Natascha  throws  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  her  duties  as 
sick-nurse,  and  is  soon  idolised  by 
patients  and  doctors.  The  descrip- 
tions of  hospital  life  are  given  with 
a  profusion  of  superfluous  detail, 
and  largely  interlarded  with  in- 
cidents tragic  or  the  reverse,  all 
bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
veracity,  but  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  as 
for  instance  the  following  : — 

"Another  time  Natascha  was 
obliged  to  act  the  part  of  peacemaker 
between  two  friends  who  had  fallen 
out — about  pins.  Verily  about  pins  ! 
Nadesclida  Ivauowna  had  fastened 
the  bandage  on  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  with  half-a-dozen  pins.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  she  withdrew  a 
couple  of  these  same  pins  in  order  to 
use  them  for  the  swathing  on  his 
comrade's  foot. 

"  Great  heavens,  into  what  a  fury 
did  the  first  man  fly  !  '  You  have 
cheated  me  of  these  !  You  have 
enriched  yourself  at  the  cost  of  others ! 
Why  did  you  not  take  all  the  pins  at 
once  since  you  were  at  it  ?  Your  foot 
is  of  course  so  much  more  precious 
than  my  hand  ! ' 

"  In  itself  this  qiiarrel  would  not 
have  been  of  much  importance,  had 
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not  the  friends  been  wont  to  exchange 
help  and  make  themselves  useful  to 
each  other.  But  the  handless  man 
was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  leg- 
less one  when  he  limped  along  the 
walk,  and  the  legless  one  in  return 
twisted  cigarettes  for  his  handless 
friend. 

"  Since  the  quarrel  these  reciprocal 
civilities  ceased,  and  the  two  cripples 
both  became  melancholy.  Thanks  to 
Natascha's  efforts,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  they  resumed  their 
offices  of  mutual  utility. 

"'What  funny  children  they  are, 
aunty,  to  be  sure  ;  one  cannot  even  be 
angry  with  them,'  said  Natascha  in 
the  evening  at  tea-time. 

"'Thank  God,  my  little  heart,  that 
they  are  so  naif.  Whatever  should 
we  do  with  them  if  they  were  not 
such  children';!'  returned  Nadeschda 
Ivanowna,  scarcely  comprehending 
that  she  had  uttered  a  great  truth." 

Werchowzcw  is  wounded  in  one 
of  the  first  engagements,  and 
Wolodja,  seeking  for  his  friend 
amidst  the  labyrinth  of  military 
hospitals,  lias  occasion  to  observe 
at  close  quarters  the  result  of  those 
brilliant  skirmishes  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  such  boyish 
enthusiasm  : — 

"  Some  large  tents  now  came  into 
sight,  in  front  of  which  groups  of 
people  were  assembled.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  carrying  basins  of  warm 
water  to  and  fro,  or  removing  blood- 
clotted  masses  of  charpie  and  cotton- 
wool. From  time  to  time  the  doctors 
came  out  of  the  tents  into  the  fresh 
air,  which  they  greedily  inhaled  like 
stranded  pikes.  They  smoked  their 
cigars  while  gazing  out  at  the  bright 
sunny  day  and  the  blue  sky.  They 
were  smoking  with  a  double  purpose, 
for  enjoyment  as  well  as  from  hygi- 
enic considerations,  and  then  they 
went  back  into  the  tents  in  order  to 
give  orders,  to  bind  up,  and  operate. 
They  had  all  taken  off  their  coats  and 
rolled  up  their  shirt-sleeves  to  the 
elbow.  Their  leather  aprons  were 
reddened  with  blood.  Faces  and 
hands  were  likewise  blood-besmeared. 
How  and  where  should  they  have  been 


able  to  wash  themselves,  when  they 
had  scarcely  time  to  smoke  ! 

"  They  were  evidently  dead  tired,  and 
heartily  glad  to  meet  a  healthy  man 
by  way  of  a  change.  When  Wolodja 
gave  over  his  horse  to  the  Cossack,  and 
approached  a  young  doctor  in  order  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  found  the  latter  very 
ready  to  enter  into  conversation,  in- 
forming him  pleasantly  that  they  had 
just  finished  bandaging  up  the  eighth 
thousand,  whilst  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complaining  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  of 
the  wholly  inadequate  supply  of 
hands  and  material.  '  We  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  chloroform.  Just  lis- 
ten to  the  wailing  ! ' 

"  And  verily  from  one  of  the  tents 
there  pierced  heartrending  cries  of 
'Your  worship!  Your  worship!' 
succeeded  by  the  calm,  fatherly,  re- 
proving answer,  '  Wait  a  bit,  little 
brother  !  Wait  a  bit !  How  im- 
patient you  are.  Your  turn  to  dance 
will  come  presently.  Wait  a  little  ! ' 

"The  doctor  conducted  the  young 
officer  into  the  tent  through  the  groups 
of  standing,  sitting,  and  recumbent 
soldiers  at  the  entrance. 

"In  how  many  different  fashions  had 
the  men  here  been  wounded  !  The 
blood-smeared  faces  with  shattered 
jaws  looked  specially  horrible.  Those 
who  had  not  yet  been  bandaged  up 
were  mostly  wrapped  in  linen  swath- 
ings  soaked  through  with  fresh  or 
congealed  blood.  Whenever  one  of 
these  creatures  attempted  to  speak  he 
could  only  bring  out  a  faint  monoton- 
ous whisper,  spattering  blood  pro- 
fusely on  all  sides.  .  .  . 

" '  We  have  only  got  serious  cases 
here,'  said  the  doctor,  in  a  whisper. 
'The  slighter  wounds  we  leave  out- 
side, as  there  is  not  room  for  so 
many.' 

"  '  What  is  that  here  1 '  shouted  out 
the  doctor  to  the  assistant-surgeon, 
pointing  with  his  foot  to  a  soldier 
lying  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent.  '  Away  with  it ! ' 

"  The  corpse  was  carried  out. 

" '  Well,  and  how  are  you  to-day  ? ' 
the  doctor  now  asked  of  a  short,  fever- 
flushed  infantry  soldier. 

" '  Better,  your  worship  ;  much  bet- 
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ter.  So  God  chooses  I  shall  now  get 
well,'  returned  the  man,  gazing  up 
hopefully  at  the  doctor. 

" '  He  will  not  outlive  the  night,' 
said  the  doctor  to  Wolod  ja  in  French. 

"  '  And  you,  how  goes  it  ? ' 

" '  Much  better,  your  worship ;  only 
just  here  I  still  feel  something.  But 
with  God's  help  that  will  also  pass 
away.  My  humble  thanks,  your  wor- 
ship.' 

" '  Mortification  has  already  set  in  : 
in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  dead.' 

"  Like  grey  shadows  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  gliding  to  and  fro. 
They  glanced  at  the  officer  with  grave 
anxious  eyes  as  they  passed  by  him, 
evidently  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  last  night's  labours. 

"  Wolodja,  who  had  never  seen  such 
a  mass  of  wounded  men  before,  could 
not  help  acknowledging  that  all  his 
preconceived  notions  of  these  things 
had  been  absolutely  incorrect.  These 
people  all  died  and  generally  comport- 
ed themselves  in  much  more  simple 
fashion  than  he  had  supposed.  Hither- 
to he  had  always  imagined  that  the 
wounded  soldiers  would  be  lying 
about  in  more  or  less  picturesque,  or 
at  least  interesting,  attitudes.  But 
here.  ...  In  leaving  the  tent  he 
stumbled  over  a  litter  that  had  just 
been  set  down  by  the  bearers.  The 
doctor  bent  over  an  object  that  was 
still  supposed  to  represent  a  living 
human  being.  Upon  the  dirty  blood- 
clotted  linen  of  the  litter  there  lay 
a  crushed-up  form,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  mass  of  livid  flesh,  covered 
over  with  an  old  burnt  and  tattered 
military  cloak.  The  eyelids  were 
slightly  open,  and  one  inflamed  eye 
followed  the  movements  of  the  doctor's 
hand.  He  removed  the  cloak,  pushed 
back  the  shirt  from  the  breast,  where 
some  drops  of  blood  were  visible,  and 
.  .  .  quickly  covered  it  all  up  again 
as  he  had  found  it. 

" '  Nothing  serious,  apparently,' 
thought  the  wounded  man,  looking  up 
cheerfully  into  the  doctor's  face.  The 
physician  wiped  his  hand  dry  on  the 
edge  of  the  cloak,  as  he  indifferently 
remarked  to  Wolodja  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  doing  anything  here,  as 
the  patient  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
"  Tears  rose  up  into  Wladimir's  eyes. 
He  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  open 


The  news  that  Werchowzew  is 
wounded  enables  ISTatascha  to  see 
clear  in  her  own  heart,  and  she 
realises  abruptly  that  she  had  loved 
him  all  along,  and  that  Wolodja 
is  no  more  to  her  than  a  dear 
brother.  Accompanied  by  her  sub- 
missive aunt,  she  now  proceeds  to 
the  Lazareth  at  Bucharest,  whither 
Werchowzew  has  been  transported. 
His  state  is  critical,  but  her  skilful 
nursing  brings  him  through  the 
crisis,  and  then  of  course  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  takes  place,  and 
they  become  engaged.  Many  au- 
thors would  have  terminated  the 
story  here,  but  "VVereschagin  has 
not  yet  by  any  means  placed  all 
the  sketches  contained  in  his  port- 
folio, and  so  he  compels  his  unfor- 
tunate hero,  still  weak  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  effects  of  his  long 
illness,  and  with  scarcely  closed 
wounds,  to  leave  the  hospital  and 
resume  his  military  duties.  While 
riding  to  rejoin  the  General's 
staff,  Werchowzew  takes  occasion 
to  ponder  over  many  things ;  to 
pass  in  review  the  years  that  lie 
behind  him,  and  to  speculate  as  to 
what  the  future  will  bring.  Will 
he  be  happy  with  .Natascha  1  he 
dimly  wonders,  and  has  he  done 
wisely  in  renouncing  his  independ- 
ence in  order  to  link  his  fate  to 
that  of  another  being,  however 
lovable  ?  He  loves  Natascha  and 
she  loves  him,  of  that  he  is  con- 
vinced ',  but  are  their  characters 
really  suited  to  each  other?  and  is 
not  her  love  for  him  in  itself  a  de- 
lusion, having  its  origin  in  a  per- 
fectly erroneous  conception  of  his 
personality?  Perhaps  she  only 
loves  him  for  the  talents  of  which 
she,  like  others,  believes  him  to  be 
possessed.  Do  these  talents  really 
exist  1  He  has  been  vaunted  up  to 
the  skies  as  a  brilliant  writer  and 
an  original  thinker;  but  in  moments 
of  doubt  and  discouragement  he 
often  asks  himself  as  to  whether 
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inillmr  in  oviilonlly  linniin^  lo  ,  I. 
riil  of  In  i  willi  nil  pimnililo  Mp<<o<l  ; 
mnl  no,  DM  lyplniM  lovor  in  ono  ol' 

lllO     III"    :l      0\  pl'llil  ilMIM     III,  "I.  (if     .         ll 

Iron  i  Mio  world,  ho  gladly  HOJ/OM  on 
l.lio  wolroino  dovico. 

In  ro viewing  MUM  work  wo  Imvo 
not  lioon  ivolo  lo  do  nioro  limn 
indii'iilo  in  viifMmnt  f^cnonil  lim- 
Ilio  ninny  vivid  wkolidloH  willi  wliicli 
il,  iilioiindM,  mid  ninny  of  iln-  .-  will 
limml,  Mio  nnidor'M  inuifMiinl idi  wiMi 

II     HOIIMO      III'       n    III    ll       1.     ill!   \      I, ,11"     .ill, -l 

lio  IIIIM  dli mod  Mi.  dook.  It.  will 
not  lio  onny,  lor  iiiMlmiro,  to  I'or^ol, 
Mio  "im  ,, in.-  pii'lnro  HIM, '11", I  lio 
I'oro  Wolodjil'N  oyoM  IIM  lio  ridon 
ovor  n  nnow  rovorod  plnin,  wlioro 
"in"  livo  IllolllllH  pioviniuily  mi 
on^n^onionl.  lind  Itdvon  plnro.  'I'lio 
liodio.'i,  H! ripped  idinoiil,  liaro  liy 
MIOMO  liiinimi  vnllni'cM  Mud,  ul  way  M 

liaiinl     M     lialllo  Hold,     li.nl     li""ii     loll, 

lioro  lo  doouy  willionl,  ntloinpl.  nl, 
Inti'inl,  mid  Ilio  military  ridor  now 
Innl  .  liiniMoll'  imiToiiiidi'd  on  nil 
nl.  liy  ^rinnin^  Lull  .  nnd 
hlonoliod  nkololoiiM,  wlurli  wind 
mid  wonMior  linvo  dixtortod  into 
wond  nnd  tliroalotiiliu  attiliidoM. 
AM  \VoroHoluigin  IIIIM  olninvlioro  ro 
lalod,  lln  ,  ,  ii"  in  nil  J|,M  liorrorH 
JM  dopiotod  iVoni  lilo,  lio  liinuioir 
li  i\  in.-,  i.  |iiii.-.|  liitlior  in  onlor  l,o 
Noaroli  for  Ilio  body  ol'  IHM  own 
lirollior,  wliioli,  liowoyor,  lio  I'ailod 
to  idi'iilil'v  IVoni  MUM  wliolo.'inlo  col 
lortion  ol'  ^lioMtii.  A  m  in  who  IIIIM 
had  l.lio  opportunity  of  Mtndyin^ 
warfare  at  mich  rloiie  ipiartoi'M,  and 
with  Ilio  dotihlo  ad  vantage  of  com 
Killing  the  two  oliaruotoiH  of  .n  Im 
nnd  andionco,  niniiot  fail  to  produoo 
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an  interesting  and  noteworthy 
book;  but  the  distinguished  Russian 
artist  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  better  advised  had  he  given 
us  the  result  of  his  impressions  at 
first  hand,  instead  of  forcing  them 
into  a  framework  whose  construc- 
tion ho  but  imperfectly  under- 
stands. 

The  talent  and  industry  ex- 
pended by  Fritz  Mauthner  on  his 
latest  novel,  bearing  the  laconic 
and  aggressive  title  of  '  Kraft ' 
(Strength),1  was  worthy  a  better 
cause.  The  story  is  interesting  and 
admirably  written,  containing  some 
good  character-painting  and  a  high- 
ly sensational  plot;  but  the  premisses 
on  which  it  is  built  up  are  rotten 
throughout,  and  no  amount  of  in- 
genious sophistry  can  blind  us  into 
accepting  his  conclusions  as  a  nat- 
ural or  even  possible  solution  of 
the  situation. 

Major  von  Ossendorff,  a  dis- 
tinguished artillery  officer,  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  maimed  by  an 
explosive  grenade  while  engaged  on 
some  scientific  experiments  with  a 
new  sort  of  gunpowder.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  and  two  com- 
mon soldiers  had  been  killed  along- 
side of  him  on  the  same  occasion  ; 
but  a  less  merciful  fate  has  con- 
demned him  to  go  on  living  as  a 
crippled  and  disfigured  man  : — 

"  The  Major  had  remained  alive  as 
a  cripple  ;  according  to  his  own  super- 
ficial estimation,  about  three-quarters 
of  his  body  now  remained  to  him. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  wanting 
but  the  left  leg,  a  piece  of  the  right 
one,  the  whole  left  arm,  and  some 
trifles  from  the  head.  Had  he  like- 
wise retained  three  -  quarters  of  his 
FOIU"?  Hardly  one-half." 

Ossendorff  bears  his  misfortune 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  resignation,  and 
only  at  rare  moments  his  mental 


agony  finds  expression  in  bitter 
jokes  at  his  own  expense ;  but 
Marianne,  his  wife,  is  young  and 
beautiful,  and  although  sincerely 
anxious  to  fulfil  her  duty  towards 
her  helpless  husband  and  indefatig- 
able as  a  nurse,  she  has  not  been 
able  to  shut  her  heart  from  another 
love.  Robert  van  Tennis,  a  dis- 
tinguished young  advocate,  and  the 
Major's  old  friend,  is  her  lover  ;  but 
their  relations  are  purely  platonic, 
and  the  only  imprudence  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty  as  yet  are  a 
few  t&tc-h-tete  walks  and  solitary 
drives  whenever  Marianne  has  been 
able  to  snatch  a  brief  recreation 
hour.  One  of  these  drives  leads  to 
the  catastrophe  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  story.  Tempted  by 
an  unusually  warm  afternoon  in 
early  spring,  Robert  and  Marianne 
have  driven  out  into  the  country 
near  Berlin,  and  have  committed  the 
still  greater  imprudence  of  causing 
the  carriage  to  be  opened.  Sud- 
denly, to  Robert's  annoyance,  he 
is  saluted  by  an  acquaintance 
walking  along  the  road,  an  un- 
scrupulous adventurer,  who  will 
certainly  endeavour  to  turn  the 
incident  to  good  account.  He 
must  be  silenced  at  any  price,  and 
so,  making  some  excuse  to  Marianne, 
who  luckily  had  noticed  nothing, 
Robert  leaves  her  to  return  alone  to 
Berlin,  while  he  walks  back  towards 
the  spot  where  his  enemy  had  been 
standing : — 

"Van  Tennis  slowly  retraced  his 
steps,  putting  down  his  ivory-headed 
walking-cane  firmly  at  every  step  as 
was  his  habit :  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  form  some  resolution.  But 
nothing  would  occur  to  him.  Only 
this  much  he  knew,  that  he  must 
not  shun  that  silent  threat,  but 
meet  it  boldly.  The  rest  would 
follow  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
prescribe.  .  .  . 

"As  Van  Tennis  touched  his  hat 
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with  an  uncertain  gesture,  Herr  von 
Zerpen  called  out  to  him — 

" '  Good  evening,  my  dear  barrister. 
Fine  weather  for  a  drive.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  so  intimate  with 
the  Ossendorffs.  I  suppose  you  had 
covered  up  the  Major  completely  with 
his  eternal  black  rug,  for  I  did  not 
catch  sight  of  him.' 

"  The  words  were  spoken  so  harm- 
lessly that  Van  Tennis  at  first  scarcely 
knew  how  to  answer  them.  And  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  been 
incapable  of  any  reply.  His  senses 
had  threatened  to  desert  him  with 
blinding  rage  at  that  moment  when 
the  scoundrel  had  pronounced  the 
name  of  Ossendorff.  Knock  down 
the  dog  with  a  deadly  blow.  This 
shot  through  his  brain,  but  not  as  a 
wish  or  resolution,  still  less  as  a  con- 
scious thought,  only  that  it  required 
all  his  self-control  in  order  not  to 
perform  the  action.  To  raise  the 
arm,  and  with  the  stick  or  the  fist  to 
batter  in  this  rotten  skull,  kick  aside 
the  corpse,  and  then  run  to  a  doctor 
in  order  to  cauterise  the  scar  on  his 
hand.  The  dog  might  possibly  be 
mad. 

"Van  Tennis  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  then  became  aware  that  he  had 
recovered  his  senses,  and  had  not 
dealt  the  blow.  Thank  God  we  lived 
here  in  the  heart  of  civilisation,  where 
it  was  not  feasible  to  finish  off  ob- 
noxious persons  in  this  fashion  ! 

"  Herr  von  Zerpen  was  looking  at 
him  impudently,  and  still  waiting  for 
an  answer." 

So,  instead  of  killing  his  enemy, 
Van  Tennis  strangles  down  his 
rage,  and,  rather  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, he  presently  finds  himself 
walking  up  and  down  in  apparently 
friendly  conversation  with  this  man 
whom  he  hates  and  despises,  al- 
though ever  and  anon  those  wild 
delirious  thoughts  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  will  flit  unbidden  through 
his  brain.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  full  insanity  of  these 
ideas.  Here,  almost  within  the 
precincts  of  the  capital,  such  things 
were  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  Else- 
where, in  the  heart  of  Africa,  for 


instance,  if  such  a  creature  had 
crossed  his  path,  how  simple  a 
matter  would  it  have  been  to  sup- 
press him.  In  spirit  he  sees  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  black 
retainers,  walking  by  the  side  of 
a  litter,  where  reclines  Marianne, 
playing  with  her  long  golden  hair. 
The  burning  African  sun  shines 
down  on  a  venomous  insect  cross- 
ing her  path.  He  would  simply 
have  crushed  it  under  foot,  turned 
away  in  disgust,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

3:>ut  here  each  single  personality 
was  sheltered  behind  high  walls, 
which  secured  it  against  personal 
action.  Civilisation  and  culture 
and  law,  and  perhaps  also  com- 
passion, forced  us  to  respect  even 
venomous  insects  ;  and  then — mur- 
der had  to  be  committed  prudently, 
not  before  witnesses,  and  here  at 
one  end  of  the  little  copse  where 
the  conversation  takes  place  there 
is  standing  an  old  blind  beggar 
with  a  barrel-organ,  whose  monot- 
onous droning  tones  accompany 
each  word  they  say  to  one  another. 
Here,  therefore,  they  walk  up  and 
down,  a  stretch  of  five  minutes, 
turning  each  time  at  the  one  end 
when  they  reach  the  barrel-organist, 
and  at  the  other  end  at  a  turn  in 
the  road  marked  by  a  large  heap  of 
wooden  staves,  stacked  up  for  firing. 
Mechanically  Van  Tennis  picks 
up  one  of  these  cudgels  and  weighs 
it  tentatively  in  his  hand,  then 
throws  it  away  again. 

After  some  useless  word-fencing, 
the  two  men  cautiously  approach 
the  real  object  of  their  present 
interview,  and  with  scarcely  veiled 
impertinence  Herr  von  Zerpen  pro- 
poses to  Robert  an  ignominious  bar- 
gain, by  which  each  of  them  shall 
pledge  himself  to  keep  the  other's 
secret.  He,  Zerpen,  has  resolved 
to  marry  a  certain  rich  widow 
whose  legal  affairs  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  solicitor,  who,  unfortunately, 
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knows  some  little  things  to  Herr 
von  Zerpen's  disadvantage;  but  if 
Van  Tennis  will  engage  to  keep 
silence  as  to  these,  and  do  nothing 
to  hinder  his  projected  marriage,  so 
he,  in  return,  will  breathe  no  word 
about  this  pleasant  little  drive  with 
another  man's  wife. 

"  It  had  now  gradually  grown  dark, 
and  unbroken  quiet  reigned  around. 
Only  a  droning  vibration  seemed  to 
rise  up  from  the  earth,  now  nearer, 
now  farther  off,  like  muffled  thunder. 
Eailway  trains,  perhaps.  A  crow  flew 
up  croaking  from  the  nearest  pine- 
top.  Herr  von  Zerpen  took  off  his 
hat,  and  passed  a  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief across  his  bald  yellow  skull. 
He  suddenly  looked  at  least  ten  years 
older. 

"  '  Surely  as  thin  as  paper  his  skull,' 
thought  Van  Tennis,  idly.  Just  then 
they  heard  a  slight  noise.  The  barrel- 
organist  had  risen,  and  was  taking  up 
the  organ  on  his  back. 

"Herr  von  Zerpen  seemed  all  at 
once  to  grow  uneasy.  The  lurking 
impudence  of  his  look  only  increased. 
Nervously  he  twisted  his  chimney- 
pot in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
one  made  an  involuntary  movement 
towards  his  pocket,  as  though  he  had 
hoped  to  find  there  a  revolver. 

" '  It  is  all  one,  my  dear  barrister  ; 
anyhow  it  was  a  lucky  chance  for 
both  of  us  that  Frau  Schade  just 
happened  to  take  you  into  her  con- 
fidence. I  will  marry  Frau  Schade, 
and  you  will  keep  silence.' 

" '  And  I  will  keep  silence.' 

"  '  Do  you  see  the  musician  is  going 
home  1  It  is  seven  o'clock.  .  .  .  Well, 
dearest  friend,  as  far  as  we  two  are 
concerned  I  like  to  be  distinct.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Major  was  with 
you  in  the  carriage.  Therefore  shake 
hands.  "We  will  both  keep  silence.' 

"Van  Tennis  had  picked  up  the 
cudgel  again,  and  was  holding  it  fast 
in  his  left  hand.  Slowly  he  stretched 
out  the  right  one  as  he  thought — 

"  '  Is  it  possible  1  Will  I  really  give 
him  my  hand  1  Am  I  really  such  a 
coward  1 ' 

"And  then  he  thought  nothing 
more.  It  only  kept  on  still  vibrating 
confusedly  in  his  brain,  '  Knock  him 
down  !  Blood  !  Caution  !  Murder  ! 


Marianne  !    Defend  her  !    Knock  him 
down  !     Nonsense  ! ' 

"  Herr  von  Zerpen  was  still  holding 
out  his  right  hand,  smiling  ironically, 
and  say  ing,  'Good  friendship  !  I  am  no 
hypocrite,  and  have  some  experience 
in  the  art  of  forcing  a  hand.  If  for 
the  sake  of  a  tender  rendezvous  with 
the  fair  Ossendorff ' 

"Van  Tennis  had  suddenly  come 
to  a  conclusion.  He  would  not  give 
his  hand,  would  not  commit  himself 
to  anything,  but  would  secure  the 
rascal's  silence  by  means  of  threats. 
A  civilised  being  is  also  free  to 
threaten — of  course  not  to  murder. 
A  dog  jumps  at  his  adversary's  throat, 
but  barristers  do  not  do  so.  These 
wild  hallucinations  were  simply 
ridiculous. 

"But  just  then  the  last  words  met 
his  ear.  One  movement  up  and  down 
with  his  arm,  and  then,  felled  by  a 
blow,  Herr  von  Zerpen  sank  on  to 
his  knees.  His  eyes  stared  up  terror- 
stricken.  Once  more  up  and  then 
down  again,  and  the  heavy  cudgel 
descended  with  fearful  weight  on  the 
yellow  cranium.  Blood  streamed  down 
on  to  his  face. 

"Van  Tennis  threw  the  cudgel 
back  on  to  the  wood-heap,  and  thought 
to  himself,  'Just  like  paper  indeed.' 
Then  he  smiled. 

"Suddenly  he  began  to  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  He  knelt  down 
heavily  to  examine  what  he  had  done. 

"  Herr  von  Zerpen  lay  there  out- 
stretched, dead  beyond  question. 
His  left  hand  still  convulsively 
grasped  the  shining  chimney-pot  hat, 
as  though  he  were  saluting  his 
murderer." 

This  catastrophe  takes  place  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  book,  and 
the  other  nineteen  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  various  investigations 
leading  up  to  the  trial  of  a  work- 
man in  whose  possession  the  dead 
man's  watch  has  been  found.  The 
first  shock  of  horror  and  agitation 
over,  Van  Tennis  feels  no  remorse 
for  what  he  has  done.  Herr  von 
Zerpen's  death  is  a  misfortune  to 
no  one,  and  a  direct  benefit  to 
several  persons,  and  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  in  suppressing  this 
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superfluous  existence  he  has  only 
acted  as  his  conscience  compelled 
him  to  do  for  Marianne's  sake. 
Lest,  however,  some  innocent  man 
should  come  to  he  accused  in  his 
place,  Van  Tennis  takes  the  pre- 
caution of  writing  down  a  full 
account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. Should  unforeseen  events 
force  him  to  take  refuge  in  suicide, 
this  written  confession  will  pre- 
clude any  disastrous  consequences 
to  others. 

In  the  meantime,  Major  von 
Ossendorff,  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  life  is  no  longer  worth 
living,  has  deliberately  blown  him- 
self up  in  his  laboratory,  taking 
care  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take about  it  this  time.  Marianne 
would  now  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
the  man  she  loves  ;  but  when,  meet- 
ing her  again  for  the  first  time, 
six  months  after  her  bereavement, 
Eobert  attempts  to  claim  her  as  his 
own,  he  finds  unexpected  resistance 
on  her  part.  In  a  weak  moment 
Marianne  has  sworn  to  her  dead 
husband  that  she  will  never  give 
their  child  a  stepfather  who  is  not 
of  noble  birth,  and  so,  as  Van 
Tennis  had  no  illustrious  pedigree 
to  produce,  her  resolution  would 
seem  to  be  a  decisive  one.  Eobert, 
deeply  hurt  and  offended,  withdraws 
his  suit,  and  a  complete  breach  be- 
tween the  lovers  has  taken  place, 
when  Marianne  hears  that  the  Polish 
workman  accused  of  Von  Zerpen's 
murder  is  about  to  be  tried,  and 
that  Eobert,  in  his  character  of  so- 
licitor, has  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  defence.  Obeying  an  irresist- 
ible impulse,  she  goes  to  Berlin,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial.  Circumstantial 
evidence  is  strong  against  the  Polish 
workman,  and  a  sentence  of  death 
seems  inevitable  up  to  the  moment 
when  Eobert  makes  his  last  speech, 
which,  by  abruptly  reversing  the 


jury's  conviction,  causes  them  to 
return  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 
Despair  has  given  Eobert  an  almost 
supernatural  eloquence,  for  he  is 
staking  everything  upon  this  one 
last  card,  having  resolved  that  if  it 
fails  him  he  will  blow  out  his 
brains.  A  little  while  ago  the 
coachman  of  the  drosky  who  had 
driven  him  with  Marianne  on  the 
eventful  afternoon  has  been  called 
as  witness,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing been  able  to  identify  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  although  he  dis- 
tinctly remembered  the  fact  of  the 
gentleman  having  left  the  car- 
riage in  order  to  join  an  acquaint- 
ance who  had  recognised  him  from 
the  road.  Upon  this  circumstance 
Eobert's  final  defence  of  his  client 
is  built  up,  and  it  is  the  story  of 
that  drive  which  he  now  tells  in 
court,  demonstrating  how  it  might 
well  have  come  to  pass  that  a  per- 
fectly honourable  man,  goaded  to 
desperation  by  the  threats  of  a  vil- 
lain, should  in  a  passing  moment  of 
blind  passion  have  committed  the 
deed.  This  unknown  gentleman 
in  the  carriage  had  possibly  merely 
acted  in  self-defence ;  he  had  per- 
haps a  secret  to  conceal,  the  secret 
of  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and 
whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
Was  it  not  conceivable  that  in  an 
impulse  of  ungovernable  passion 
such  a  man  should  have  dealt  the 
one  imprudent  blow  which  had  such 
unexpectedly  fatal  consequences  ? 
All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
Eobert  says  in  strange  impassioned 
language;  and  without  guessing  at 
the  secret  of  his  burning  eloquence, 
or  understanding  that  the  brilliant 
orator  is  pleading  his  own  cause, 
the  audience  is  carried  by  storm. 
But  Marianne,  listening  in  the  gal- 
lery overhead,  has  understood,  and 
in  her  likewise  the  words  have  pro- 
duced an  unexpected  revulsion  of 
sentiment.  She  begs  Eobert  to 
visit  her  next  day,  and  in  obedience 
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to  her  summons  he  appears  before 
her  on  the  following  morning,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  sealed  -  up 
packet  containing  his  confession, 
and  in  the  other  a  loaded  revolver. 
Robert  invites  his  lady  love  to  read 
these  papers,  and  then,  on  finding 
that  she  still  loves  him,  he  requests 
her  to  prove  her  affection  by  per- 
mitting him  to  shoot  first  her  and 
then  himself.  But  Marianne,  not 
wholly  incomprehensibly,  objects 
to  this  romantic  arrangement,  so  she 
burns  his  confession  unread,  and 
locks  away  the  revolver  in  a  cup- 
board. Then  she  announces  her 
intention  of  becoming  his  wife,  for 
since  the  disclosure  at  the  trial  her 
eyes  have  been  opened,  and  she  has 
recognised  to  her  own  perfect  satis- 
faction that  whatever  her  lover's 
name  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  has  proved  himself  to  bo 
possessed  of  all  those  noble  attri- 
butes which  constituted  the  nobility 
of  our  ancestors. 

As  possibly,  however,  the  English 
reader  may  fail  to  grasp  these  self- 
evident  deductions,  some  slight  ex- 
planation may  not  be  superfluous, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  do  better 
than  reproduce  a  scrap  of  conversa- 
tion bearing  on  the  subject  between 
Marianne  and  her  old  aunt.  The 
latter,  in  attempting  to  dissuade  her 
niece  from  contracting  a  union  with 
a  man  who  is  not  of  noble  birth, 
has  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  pride 
by  reminding  her  of  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  Ossendorff  family, 
which  proudly  traced  its  origin  to  a 
certain  knight  Gautier,  who  had 
vowed  his  love  to  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  sworn  to  end  there 
his  days : — 

" .  .  .  He  broke  away  from  the 
Rhine  country  and  wandered  towards 
the  East ;  there  came  to  him  various 
emissaries  sent  out  against  him  by 
the  Evil  One,  in  the  shape  of  venomous 
dragons,  armed  warriors,  and  fail- 
women.  But  Gautier  wandered  on 


step  by  step,  always  straight  on  to- 
wards the  town  of  Jerusalem.  With- 
out ever  swerving  one  footstep  from 
the  way,  always  at  an  equal  pace, 
never  slower  nor  faster.  Whosoever 
crossed  his  path  fell  victim  to  his 
sword.  He  cut  down  three  dragons  on 
his  way,  thirty-three  armed  warriors, 
and  seven  fair  women.  He  became  a 
hermit,  and  when  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed he  confessed  these  crimes, — that 
he  had  killed  three  dragons,  thirty- 
three  men,  and  seven  women  in  order 
to  pursue  his  road.  Then  called  down 
a  voice  from  heaven  :  '  Come  to  me, 
my  beloved  son,  for  thou  hast  proved 
the  faith  and  strength  of  the  German 
nobility.' 

"Marianne  looked  down  thought- 
fully. 

" '  That  was  the  first  ancestor  of 
the  Ossemlorffs,  was  he  not,  aunt? 
I  admire  his  faith  and  his  strength. 
So  should  a  man  be,  that  he  forces  his 
way  by  the  help  of  his  sword.' 

" '  You  see  yourself,  Anna  Maria, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  harmonise 
with  one  who  was  not  of  noble  birth. 
...  It  is  impossible.  Your  little  son 
is  also  an  Ossendorff,  and  if  he  must 

have  a  second Anna  Maria,  you 

must  surely  see  that  he  would  require 
to  be  noble.' 

"  Marianne  looked  up  gravely.  The 
old  lady  had  risen. 

"  '  Dearest,  best  aunt.  If  only  you 
could  tell  me  who  is  noble  and  who  is 
not.' 

" '  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child ;  one  is 
either  noble  or  one  is  not.'  " 

But  Marianne  will  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  these  vague  answers  ;  and 
proceeding  to  analyse  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  and  its  deriva- 
tion, she  proves  to  her  aunt  that 
to  be  noble,  strictly  speaking,  signi- 
fies to  be  the  embodiment  of  manly 
beauty,  goodness,  and  strength. 
Wherever  she  sees  these  three 
qualities  combined,  there  also  she 
sees  true  nobility  ;  and  can  any  one 
deny  that  Robert  is  possessed  of 
all  the  attributes  which  were  the 
boast  of  those  ancient  knights  1  Is 
he  not  good,  handsome,  true,  and 
strong  1  And  if  he  has  slain  a  man 
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who  happened  to  cross  his  path, 
has  he  not  acted  precisely  as  did 
that  admirable  knight  Gautier,  of 
whom  the  Ossendorffs  are  so  proud? 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
serious  reader  can  rest  satisfied 
with  this  conclusion,  although  we 
have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
grounded  and  argued  out  with  al- 
most bewildering  ingenuity,  and 
that  from  first  to  last  we  are  held 
spellbound  under  the  sway  of  an 
exceptionally  interesting  narrative, 
clothed  in  brilliant  and  vigorous 
language.  But  it  is  ill  meddling 
with  those  ancient  statutes  that 
were  once  delivered  to  us  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  even  our 
fin-de-siede  wisdom  has  not  reached 
the  point  of  officially  condemning 
the  ten  commandments  as  obsolete 
and  rococo.  Strive  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  yet  contrive  to  shake  our- 
selves free  from,  their  restraining 
influence,  and  no  modern  phil- 
osophy has  yet  been  found  capable 
of  satisfactorily  replacing  the  prac- 
tical simplicity  of  that  order  which 
says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

The  thoughts  to  which  the  book 
gives  rise  are  serious  enough  had 
we  space  to  pursue  them ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  not  all  unbroken 
tragedy,  and  Heir  Mauthner's  con- 
clusions, if  closely  regarded,  have 
likewise  their  comical  aspect.  If 
a  person  who  has  committed  man- 
slaughter in  furtherance  of  his  own 
individual  ends  has  thereby  estab- 
lished his  resemblance  to  those 
glorious  knights  of  yore,  so  like- 
wise inversely  must  not  all  those 
who  can  boast  of  a  blue-blooded 
ancestry  entertain  perforce  the 
pleasing  conviction  of  being  de- 
scended from  a  stock  of  murderers 
and  cut-throats  1  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  Herr  Mauthner,  being 
a  German,  may  not  have  perceived 
the  latent  humour  of  his  deduction  ; 


although,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  of  his  own  name  being  unen- 
cumbered by  the  compromising 
prefix  of  "von"  puts  the  author, 
of  course,  quite  at  liberty  to  dis- 
claim all  personal  connection  with 
those  blackguardly  old  Crusaders. 

Another  story,  touching  indirectly 
on  the  question  of  homicide,  is  an 
exquisite  little  picture  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains,  entitled,  '  Der  Kebell,' 
by  Mario  Delle  Grazie,1  and  it  is 
distinctly  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  German  story  by  a  woman,  so 
utterly  free  from  the  usual  faults  of 
her  sex  and  nationality.  Apart 
from  its  signature,  nothing  in  this 
story  would  betray  it  to  be  a 
woman's  work :  alike  the  terseness  of 
language,  the  breadth  of  description, 
and  the  admirable  reticence  prac- 
tised with  regard  to  the  love-scenes, 
combine  to  make  of  the  book  one 
of  those  refreshing  landmarks 
which  afford  a  welcome  haven,  of 
rest  to  the  jaded  reader,  exhausted 
and  nauseated  by  ploughing 
through  heavy  seas  of  sentiment 
and  osculation.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  this 
gifted  lady  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  German  (although  this  appears  to 
be  the  language  in  which  she  is 
most  at  home) ;  for  while  her 
family  name  seems  to  imply  a 
strain  of  Southern  blood  in  her 
veins,  it  is  very  evident  that  she 
is  a  thorough  Hungarian  at  heart. 
Marie  Delle  Grazie  was  born  in 
Hungary,  where  apparently  the 
greater  part  of  her  childhood  was 
spent,  for  it  is  always  from  the 
land  of  her  birth  that  she  draws 
her  best  and  happiest  inspirations. 
So  in  the  present  instance.  'Der 
liebell '  is  a  little  gem  of  landscape 
painting,  in  which  the  full  magic 
of  the  Hungarian  puszta  and  of  the 
sleeping  slumbering  waters  of  the 
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Tlieiss  river  are  reproduced  with 
marvellous  vividness,  like  an  ex- 
quisite pastel  all  painted  in  delicate 
grey-green  neutral  tints,  with  just 
a  figure  thrown  in  here  and  there 
in  order  to  give  life  to  the  picture. 
But  these  figures  are  no  mere 
automatic  puppets ;  they  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
their  surroundings,  as  inseparable 
from  the  scenes  in  which  they  move 
as  the  feathery  grasses  and  fluttering 
insects  of  the  puszta. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first 
person  by  a  lady  who,  revisiting 
her  native  land  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  feels  her  heart  leap 
up  again  at  sight  of  old  familiar 
scenes  : — 

"  How  long  had  I  not  looked  at 
them,  those  sad  endless  plains  of  my 
native  land  !  But  I  had  always 
carried  their  picture  about  with  me 
through  the  wide  world,  even  as 
the  remembrance  of  our  first  love 
accompanies  us  throughout  life,  bril- 
liant, unforgotten,  and  unique  !  I 
had  meanwhile  gazed  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Apennines,  and  listened  to  the 
thunder  of  salt  sea  -  waves,  but  no 
foreign  charm  could  lessen  their 
power  over  me,  and  whether  dreamily 
I  conjured  up  before  my  mental 
vision  the  vast  plain  robed  in  bridal 
spring  blossom  or  in  scintillating 
purple  autumnal  glory ;  whether  I 
beheld  it  stretched  out  before  me 
parched  and  thirsty  in  the  burning 
sunshine,  swarmed  over  by  gold- 
scaled  beetles  and  velvety  bees,  and 
lulled  into  burning  dreams  by  the 
monotonous  whispering  of  nodding 
reeds  ;  or  if  my  imagination,  running 
riot,  now  robed  the  giantess  in  the 
ermine  drapings  of  winter,  while  the 
shining  surface  of  the  frozen  Theiss 
vied  in  brilliancy  with  the  scintillat- 
ing stars  overhead — it  had  always 
remained  to  me  alike  precious  and 
incomparable,  and  alike  present  to 
my  soul. 

"The  summer  was  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  but  as  rain  had  been  frequent 
and  the  heat  endurable  this  year,  the 
grass  stood  yet  fresh  and  unbroken 
in  long  vigorous  blades,  which  were 


flogged  by  the  rising  wind  into  wide- 
curving  rhythmical  waves,  while  their 
damp  acrid  perfume  imparted  some- 
thing mysteriously  intoxicating  to 
the  thunder-laden  atmosphere.  Form- 
ing a  wide  border  of  emerald  green, 
the  grass  accompanied  the  march  of 
the  venerable  Theiss  to  either  side, 
growing  brighter  and  more  brilliant 
in  hue,  more  luxuriant  in  growth,  as 
it  neared  the  water's  edge,  till  the 
swaying  rushes  assumed  the  sceptre, 
to  murmur  the  plain's  mournful 
dreams  into  the  ear  of  the  gurgling 
waters." 

The  carriage  in  which  the  nar- 
rator of  the  story  is  driving  breaks 
down  during  a  thunderstorm,  and 
along  with  her  companions  she  is 
forced  to  take  refuge  for  the  night 
in  a  solitary  tanya  (hostelry)  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  puszta. 
Here  she  unexpectedly  meets  again 
an  old  playmate,  Lajos  the  gipsy, 
who  as  a  boy  used  to  share  her 
games  and  to  delight  her  ears  with 
the  plaintive  strains  of  his  violin. 
He  has  grown  into  a  tall  handsome 
man  of  haughty  unapproachable  de- 
meanour, and  she  is  at  once  puzzled 
and  her  curiosity  aroused  by  his 
attitude  towards  the  young  Hunga- 
rian nobleman  who  forms  one  of 
the  party ;  for  when  he,  the  gentle- 
man, had  taken  off  his  hat  with  an 
involuntary  movement  of  respect  at 
sight  of  the  gipsy,  the  latter  had 
not  condescended  to  take  notice  of 
or  return  the  salutation.  Later  on 
in  the  night,  when  the  storm  had 
passed  away  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  have  retired  to  rest,  the 
lady  steps  out  into  the  moonlit 
courtyard,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  gipsy's  fiddle ;  and  after  renew- 
ing acquaintance  with  her  old  play- 
fellow, she  induces  him  to  tell  her 
his  history  and  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  nickname  of  the  "Itebell" 
has  been  given  to  him.  The  tale 
he  has  to  relate  is  not  long,  and  but 
for  its  conclusion,  it  is  a  very  com- 
monplace one.  Lajos  had  loved  a 
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young  girl,  the  stepdaughter  of  a 
drunken  old  blacksmith,  who  would 
have  been  ready  to  sell  his  soul  and 
hers  any  day  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  take  me  to 
the  forge,  went  on  the  gipsy  ;  but 
whenever  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
village  I  had  to  pass  it,  and  that 
happened  each  time  when  I  was  en- 
gaged to  play  the  tiddle  for  a  dance 
in  the  next  puszta.  Well,' it  happened 
once  as  I  went  that  road — they  were 
holding  a  fair  at  Szent  Mihal— that  I 
caught  the  sound  of  loud  angry  scold- 
ing inside  the  forge,  then  a  couple  of 
ringing  slaps,  and  in  the  next  moment 
a  girl  comes  flying  out  of  the  door, 
sits  down  by  the  side  of  the  duck- 
pond,  and  weeps  and  weeps  !  At 
last  she  removes  her  hands,  and  sees 
me  watching  her  over  the  paling. 

"  '  Well,  what  are  you  listening  to  1 ' 
she  cried,  her  face  flushing  with  anger 
like  a  wild  poppy  flower.  What 
shall  I  tell  you,  madam  1  The  girl 
was  beautiful,  and  I  had  never  seen 
her  before.  Scarcely  fourteen,  she 
had  never  yet  been  to  a  village  dance, 
and  at  church  I  had  to  attend  to 
my  notes  in  order  not  to  anger  the 
organist.  It  was  only  my  fiddle  that 
they  wanted  there  at  any  rate,  for  in 
their  eyes  I  was  no  more  than  a 
Pagan — a  gipsy.  But  the  girl's  face 
and  her  anger  had  made  me  quite 
foolish. 

'"Well,  what  are  you  crying  about1?' 
I  stammered,  putting  down  my  fiddle 
and  bow  between  the  paling  staves. 

" '  Are  you  also  going  to  Szent 
Mihal  to  the  fair?'  she  called  back, 
looking  at  me  with  such  large  angry 
eyes  as  though  she  would  have  liked 
to  kill  me. 

" '  Of  course !  and  you  1 '  I  returned. 

"  '  Go  to  the  d !'  she  cursed  back 

furiously.  '  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
am  sitting  here  howling  for  nothing  1 
My  father  will  not  let  me  go.  My 
father  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  and  then  she 
laughed  and  clenched  her  fists  in  a 
manner  that  made  me  feel  hot  and 
cold  all  at  once. 

"  But  her  grief  had  touched  me,  or 
perhaps  it  was  something  else,  but 
that  I  only  found  out  later.  '  Shall  I 
intercede  for  you  ? '  I  called  out  over 
the  paling.  '  You  have  grown  out 


of  your  skirts  long  ago,  and  the 
csardas  will  fly  into  your  feet  without 
teaching.' 

"  She  opened  her  mouth  very  wide 
and  kept  silence,  but  her  eyes  were 
saying,  '  Come  ! '  and  so  I  took  up  my 
fiddle  and  went  into  the  courtyard." 

Lured  by  the  bribe  of  unlimited 
glasses  of  brandy,  the  blacksmith  is 
induced  to  permit  Julczi  to  appear 
at  the  next  fair,  and  the  girl  her- 
self   graciously   permits    Lajos    to 
spend  his  last  farthing  in  purchas- 
ing ribbons  and  other  finery  for  her 
personal   adornment.       For   a   few 
weeks  he  lives  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
for   he    is    soon   Julczi's    accepted 
suitor,    and  their   wedding-day  is 
already    fixed.       But    the    lovely 
Julczi  comes  of  a  bad  stock,  and 
beneath  her  kittenish  grace  is  con- 
cealed a  cold  heart  and  mercenary 
disposition.     After  leading  on  her 
lover  with  all  the  wiles  of  a  finished 
coquette,  she  abruptly  throws  him 
overboard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in 
order  to  become  the  mistress  of  a 
dissolute  young  nobleman.     Lajos 
vows  to  be  revenged  on  his  rival, 
and  for  nearly  a   year   he  lies  in 
wait  for  him  at  the  turn  of  soli- 
tary   byways    and    on   the   lonely 
puszta.       All    in    vain ;    for    the 
sneaking   coward   has   taken   good 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  avenger's 
way.    But  his  chance  comes  at  last. 
It  is  on  a  burning  midsummer  day, 
when  having  to  cross  the  puszta  to 
reach  the  village,  where  his  services 
as    musician    are    required,   Lajos 
turns  aside  into  a  path  between  the 
reeds  at  the  river's  edge.     It  will 
be  cooler  here,  he  thinks,  and  per- 
haps he  will  find  a  little  shade  and 
a  whiff  of  fresh  air  from  olf  the 
water  : — 

"  So  I  went  along  the  edge  of  the 
Theiss  between  the  reeds,  so  that  the 
dry  blades  cracked  down  underfoot, 
and  fell  rustling  together  behind  me. 
When  I  had  walked  on  thus  some 
little  distance  a  flash  of  something 
bright  met  my  eyes.  '  A  gun-barrel, 
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I  think  to  myself,  and  so  it  was  :  as 
I  come  nearer  I  see  the  gun  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  reeds  were  crushed 
down  to  either  side,  and  there  rive 
steps  beyond  lies  my  deadly  enemy, 
with  his  head  pillowed  against  his 
game-bag,  and  sleeping  as  soundly  as 
though  he  had  never  harmed  any  one 
in  his  life  !  I  almost  lost  my  breath 
in  the  first  moment  of  surprise  !  For 
ten  whole  months  I  had  vainly  dogged 
his  footsteps,  and  now  he  was  lying 
across  my  path,  fast  asleep  into  the 
bargain  !  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  looked 
again,  and  still  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it,  so  curious  were  my  sensa- 
tions !  But  as  for  joy,  none.  Just 
think — I  was  conscious  of  no  feeling 
of  joy  !  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  must 
have  killed  him  long  ago,  already  that 
time  in  the  Wrest,  and  I  felt  al- 
most surprised  to  see  that  he  was  still 
alive.  '  Yes,  but  just  because  of  that 
he  must  now  die,'  something  called 
out  within  me,  and  I  bent  down  and 
took  up  his  own  weapon  ;  but  every- 
thing as  in  a  dream  I  tell  you,  for 
directly  afterwards,  I  think  again  to 
myself,  'No  really,  how  hot  it  is  to- 
day,' and  as  I  lifted  up  the  gun  and 
heard  the  church-bells  beginning  to 
ring  for  midday  at  Osat,  I  glanced 
back  again  at  my  riddle,  which  I  had 
previously  laid  down  on  the  ground, 
and  I  said  to  myself  quite  seriously, 
'  If  only  you  don't  come  there  too 
late  ! '  Yes,  just  so,  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  and  at  that  moment  the  other 
one  awoke — for  now  the  sun  was  beat- 
ing down  straight  on  to  his  face — 
and  saw  me !  Perhaps  he  also  thought 
it  was  a  dream  in  the  first  moment, 
when  he  saw  me  standing  before  him 
with  his  own  gun  between  my  hands  ; 
but  then  he  grew  ghastly  pale  to  the 
lips,  his  knees  began  to  shake  as 
though  he  had  the  Danube  fever,  and 
suddenly  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
made  me  a  low  bow,  much  lower  still 
than  to-day,  smiling  all  the  while  like 
a  simpleton.  .  .  .  Then  I  felt  relieved 
and  light  of  heart — so  light  of  heart  I 
tell  you,  for  now  I  knew  that  one 
can  do  one's  enemy  a  much  greater 
injury  than  by  killing  him,  and  that 
my  sufferings  were  now  at  an  end 
because  I  could  no  longer  hate  the 
man  that  stood  before  me  :  a  sort  of 
disgust  rose  up  in  my  throat,  I  spat 
out  towards  him,  flung  down  the  gun 


into   the   reeds,  took  my  riddle,  and 
went." 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the 
gipsy's  proud  reserve,  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  better  than  all  these 
people  who  dare  to  look  down  upon 
him  as  a  nameless  vagabond ;  and 
when  asked  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  lie  had  reached  these  con- 
clusions, he  sums  up  the  result  of 
his  unconscious  philosophy  in  the 
following  words  :— 

" '  1  low  did  I  come  by  these 
thoughts  '!: '  he  repeated,  slowly  and 
stolidly.  Do  you  see,  madam,  I 
cannot  tell  that  ;  but  they  were  there 
all  at  once,  and  since  that  time  I 
carry  them  about  with  me  as  I  carry 
my  riddle  !  and  they  make  me  feel  so 
happy  and  peaceful.  Sometimes, 
when  I  am  sitting  alone  in  the  forest, 
my  dog  lies  at  my  feet,  the  leaves 
scarcely  move  in  the  air,  and  every- 
thing around  is  so  quiet  and  restful, 
then  it  all  comes  over  me  strangely. 
I  wish  for  nothing,  I  hope  for  nothing, 
and  yet  I  am  happy,  happier  even 
than  when  I  was  a  child  !  And  then 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  can  see  myself 
going  about,  I  tell  you,  as  though  it 
were  a  stranger.  '  That  is  what  you 
used  to  be  like,'  I  say  to  myself,  and 
then  I  laugh  Or  shake  my  head  at 
it.  And  am  I  not  right,  madam  ? 
What  has  become  of  my  love  and 
of  my  hate  ?  All  gone,  and  at  that 
time  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of 
it  !  Whoever  has  passed  through  all 
this  grows  calm,  and  cannot  behave 
unjustly  even  to  his  enemy.  Yes,  do 
you  see,  I  often  say  to  myself,  Was 
the  girl  to  blame  or  he  yonder,  if  I 
thought  them  better  than  they  are  in 
reality  ?  If  my  eyes  are  bad,  and  I 
knock  my  head  against  a  post,  is  it 
my  fault  or  that  of  the  post  ?  The 
post  is  there  and  is  in  its  own  right, 
and  here  am  I  also  in  my  own  right, 
if  my  eyes  were  not  bad,  for  I  could 
avoid  it,  could  I  not  1  And  if  I  was 
able  to  love  a  worthless  creature,  and 
to  hate  a  rogue,  was  I  not  every  bit 
as  blind  1  They  were  not  so,  and 
therefore  I  was  forced  to  bruise  my 
heart  and  my  head  against  them. 
But  whom  can  I  trust  again  if  I  was 
able  to  deceive  myself  so,  and  if  each 
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man  is  there  twice  over, — once  so  as 
he  was  born,  and  once  again  as  I 
believe  him  to  be1?  And  can  I  tell 
how  I  am  myself?  .  .  .  Often  at 
night-fall  I  go  out  into  the  puszta — 
far — far — where  no  one  can  see  me, 
and  throw  myself  down  into  the  high 
grass  or  amongst  the  rushes.  A  bird 
is  chirping  overhead,  or  a  fish  splashes 
up  in  the  Theiss  ;  but  presently  all  is 
quiet  as  I  would  have  it.  Then  I 
cross  my  arms  under  my  head,  gaze 
out  into  the  distance,  and  think. 
'  Yes,'  I  say  to  myself,  '  that  was  ;so 
and  so  ; '  but  again  it  often  seems  to 
me  as  though  all  that  I  had  lived 
through  had  never  really  been,  and 
as  if  I  myself  did  not  exist  at  all  ; 
and  then  I  stop  thinking,  but  only 
feel  happy  and  content,  and  then  I 
forget  that  the  sky  is  blue,  that  the 
grasshoppers  are  chirping  around  me, 
and  that  my  dog  is  licking  my  hand, 
and  even  when  after  a  while  I  begin 
to  hear  and  see  and  feel  again  I 
scarcely  believe  it  all." 

Pursuing  her  journey  next  morn- 
ing, the  lady  carries  away  with  her 
the  picture  of  her  last  glimpse  of 
Lajos,  a  tall  proud  figure  disappear- 
ing in  the  distance,  with  his  fiddle 
under  his  arm  and  his  dog  along- 
side : — 

"The  full  sunshine  lay  across  his 
path,  and  on  all  sides  of  him  the 
waving  Theiss  rushes  were  nodding. 
A  buzzard  flew  up  from  the  reeds  ten 
paces  ahead ;  but  he  pursued  his  march 
without  looking  up,  and  only  Beg 
seemed  to  halt  for  a  moment  in  atten- 
tive surprise.  .  .  . 

"The  sunny  pathway,  the  river 
with  its  waving  rushes,  the  dog,  and 
the  flying  buzzard  with  outstretched 
wings,  all  together  seemed  to  crystal- 
lise into  a  finished  picture  before  my 
mental  vision  ;  and  the  centrepiece 
of  this  picture,  in  reality  but  a  poor 
vagrant  musician,  gradually  drew  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  magic 
circle  of  its  apparition.  Ever  again 
I  seemed  to  see  him  moving  on  before 
me ;  above  him  the  sky,  from  which 


he  hoped  nothing,  beneath  him  the 
earth,  from  which  he  expected  noth- 
ing,— and  thus  it  came  that  his  simple 
figure  grew  and  developed  before  me 
into  endless  proportions,  floating  over 
my  native  soil  like  a  shadow  of  he 
who  thousands  of  years  ago  in  distant 
India  taught  that  which  the  vagrant 
gipsy  but  dimly  felt  and  mistily  ex- 
pressed, '  Life  begets  suffering,  and 
suffering  begets  fear  :  who  is  delivered 
from  life  can  know  no  pain  ;  whence 
therefore  should  he  know  fear  1 ' 

"  But  I  knew  now  why  he  had  been 
nicknamed  the  'Eebell'  by  those 
others  :  it  was  because  he  despised 
them." 

"We  are  glad  to  see  Hermann 
Sudermann's  name  again  affixed  to 
a  work  of  fiction,  after  an  interval 
of  several  years,  for  the  dramas  he 
has  meanwhile  produced  were  but 
a  sorry  exchange  for  novels  which 
are  justly  entitled  to  a  foremost 
position  in  contemporary  German 
literature.  His  latest  work,  '  Es 
War'  (It  Was),1  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  qualities  as  its  prede- 
cessors, '  Frau  Sorge '  and  '  Der 
Katzenstcg,'  although  veracity  com- 
pels us  to  add  that  we  likewise  find 
here  some  of  the  faults  that  dis- 
figured the  author's  earlier  at- 
tempts. 

'  Es  War '  is  fully  more  a  tale  of 
friendship  than  of  love, — the  friend- 
ship of  two  men  who  have  grown 
up  together,  and  who  love  each 
other  as  only  two  diametrically 
opposite  natures  can  do.  Eoth  be- 
long to  the  class  of  Prussian  landed 
gentry,  and  their  estates  are  but 
separated  by  the  breadth  of  a  river. 
Leo  von  Sellenthin  is  an  honest, 
good-natured,  simple-minded  giant, 
gifted  with  indestructible  health  and 
irrepressible  animal  spirits  ;  while 
his  friend  Ulrich  von  Kletzingt  is 
one  of  those  delicate  sensitive  indi- 
viduals in  whom  mind  takes  the 
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place  of  matter,  and  who  possess  a 
tenfold  greater  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing to  what  is  accorded  to  ordi- 
nary mortals.  Xo  cloud  has  dimmed 
the  harmony  of  these  two  souls 
until  the  moment  when  a  woman 
appears  on  the  scene — the  old,  old 
story  of  he,  she,  and  a  third  one, 
so  often  related;  but  which,  when 
told  by  a  writer  who  understands 
his  business,  can  always  be  made 
to  sound  new. 

As  quite  a  young  man,  scarcely 
issued  from  boyhood,  Leo  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  adver- 
sary, Ilerr  von  Rhaden,  in  a  duel 
brought  about  ostensibly  by  a  quar- 
rel at  the  card-table,  but  in  reality 
about     Ehaden's     wife,     Felicitas, 
whose   lover   Leo    had    been.     1^0 
one,  not  even  Ulrich,  guesses  at  the 
real  motive  of  the  duel ;  but  as  after 
its  fatal   conclusion    it   is    deemed 
expedient  that  Leo    should  disap- 
pear  for   a   time,    he    goes    off  to 
America,    where    he    spends  some 
years  in  sport  and  travel.     Thus  it 
comes  about  that  he  is  not  at  hand 
to  avert  the  event  that  leads  to  all 
his  future  misery,  for  when  he  re- 
ceives a  letter  to  inform  him  that 
his  friend  is  about  to  marry  Feli- 
citas, it  is  already  too  late  to  pre- 
vent it.     Had  he  been  at  home,  of 
course,    it    would    have    been    his 
painful  duty  to  open  Ulrich's  eyes  ; 
but  now  that  the  mistake  has  been 
made,  an  equally  imperative   duty 
bids  him  keep  silence  as  to  the  for- 
mer relations  between  himself  and 
Felicitas.     Forced  thus  into  a  false 
position,   utterly  at   variance  with 
the  simple  loyalty  of  his  character, 
Leo  is  dragged  down  step  by  step 
to   the  very  verge   of  a  precipice, 
from  which  he    barely  escapes    by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the   book    lies   in    the 
marvellous    intuition    with    which 
the  author  has  depicted  the  mental 
struggles  and  gradual  moral  degrad- 
ation of  an  honourable  man  under 


the   influence   of  a   heartless    and 
designing  woman. 

The  story  opens  when  Leo,  after 
a  four  years'  absence,  sets  foot 
again  on  the  paternal  acres.  He 
has  returned  home  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man,  whose  healthy  nature, 
while  condemning  the  error  of  his 
hot-headed  youth,  yet  forbids  him 
to  waste  time  in  futile  self-reproach. 
Ulrich's  unfortunate  marriage  is  the 
only  untoward  circumstance  in  the 
situation  •  but  even  this  fact  is  not 
sufficient  seriously  to  overshadow 
his  buoyancy,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  Felicitas  is  really  cap- 
able of  making  his  friend  happy  is 
more  paramount  to  his  mind  than 
any  foreboding  of  unpleasant  con- 
sequences to  himself : — 

"  Leo  wandered  on  alone  between 
dewy  meadows  brooded  over  by  a 
thick,  almost  tangible,  cloud  of  heavy 
perfume.  To  either  side  of  him  there 
resounded  a  thousand-voiced  concert 
of  chirruping  grasshoppers.  Startled 
up  by  his  footsteps,  the  little  animals 
sprang  on  before  him  like  heralds 
proclaiming  his  arrival,  and  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  old  elm-trees 
bordering  the  meadow  pathway  were 
rustling  a  whispering  welcome  over- 
head. 

"  A  perfect  forest  of  blossom  grew 
in  rank  luxuriance  on  the  fallow 
ridges.  Purple  campanula  bells 
brushed  across  his  hands,  thick  coils 
of  bindweed  and  vetch  wound  them- 
selves about  his  feet,  a  sprinkling 
dew  fell  caressingly  on  his  forehead. 

"  He  stood  still  and  looked  about 
him.  As  far  as  his  eyes  could  reach 
in  the  summer  twilight,  the  land  was 
his  property.  A  feeling  of  shame 
came  over  him.  This  warm,  soft 
nest,  prepared  expressly  for  him  by 
his  Creator,  had  he — thoughtlessly 
rather  than  heartlessly — been  ready 
to  make  over  to  any  stranger  ! 

"The  exalted  sensations  of  home, 
hereditary  possession,  and  the  mid- 
summer night,  had  come  over  him 
with  intoxicating  strength.  .  .  .  He 
tore  off  his  cap,  folded  his  hands  over 
the  smoking  pipe,  and  prayed,  while 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
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"A  man  mature  and  strong,  of 
moderate  abilities,  but  honest  to  the 
core,  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
had  already  learnt  from  life  to 
distinguish  evil  from  good,  stood 
loyally  before  his  Maker,  and  opened 
out  his  heart  to  Him." 

But  Leo  is  not  suffered  to  rest 
long  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
his  recovered  home.  His  former 
love  begins  to  weave  her  nets  for 
him  with  super-refined  cunning,  and 
insensibly  he  falls  into  the  trap. 
Felicitas  is  the  innate  personifi- 
cation of  deceit,  and  has  reduced 
falsehood  to  such  a  fine  art  that 
she  is  almost  deceived  by  her  own 
subterfuges.  After  pretending  to 
Ulrich  that  it  is  impossible  for  her 
ever  to  meet  again  the  man  who 
has  killed  her  first  husband  and 
made  her  child  fatherless,  she  secret- 
ly writes  to  Leo,  and  bids  him  meet 
her  one  foggy  morning  on  a  certain 
island  on  the  river.  He  goes  to  the 
rendezvous  with  great  reluctance, 
only  driven  thereto  by  the  necessity 
of  defining  their  mutual  position, 
before  meeting  her  again  in  Ulrich's 
presence. 

"  His  eye  sought  the  temple,  resem- 
bling a  covered  tombstone,  between 
whose  pillars  the  statues  detached 
themselves  through  the  looming 
mists. 

"There, leaning  against  the  pedestal, 
crouched  a  female  figure,  who  slowly 
raised  her  head  at  his  approach,  only 
to  bury  it  anew  in  both  hands,  after 
a  shy  fugitive  mournful  look. 

"  But  this  one  glance  had  sufficed 
to  tell  him,  '  She  has  remained  the 
same.' 

"  From  beneath  the  hood  of  her 
waterproof  cloak,  drawn  so  tight 
around  forehead  and  cheeks  that  only 
a  few  stray  locks  of  fair  hair  escaped 
here  and  there  beyond  the  edge,  there 
had  looked  out  upon  him  the  same 
pale  sweet  face,  the  same  plaintively 
curved  lips,  the  self-same  mysteriously 
veiled  blue  eyes,  that  had  once  held 
his  senses  captive  in  blissful  rapture. 

"  She  leant  more  closely  against  the 


pedestal,  and  made  no  sign  of  rising 
when  with  uncovered  head  he  stepped 
before  her. 

"  '  Felicitas,'  he  said.  His  voice 
sounded  harsh  and  threatening, 
harsher  perhaps  than  he  had  in- 
tended. 

"  A  tearless  sobbing,  that  convulsed 
the  slender  swaying  figure,  was  her 
only  answer.  Without  looking  up 
she  withdrew  the  left  hand  from  her 
face  and  stretched  it  out  slowly  to- 
wards him.  .  .  .  Weakly,  helplessly, 
this  hand  seemed  to  grope  about  for 
a  support,  for  another  to  take  and 
hold  it  fast. 

"  But  a  friendly  greeting  was  far 
from  his  intention,  and  so,  without 
having  found  a  support,  the  out- 
stretched hand  sank  helplessly  back 
on  her  knee,  as  a  wounded  bird  falls 
to  the  ground. 

" '  You  desired  to  speak  to  me, 
Felicitas,'  he  said. 

"  Then  she  likewise  withdrew  the 
right  hand  from  her  face,  and  the 
tearful,  reproachful  look  that  was  now 
turned  upon  him  was  saying — 

"'Have  I  deserved  this  from  you?' 

"  '  She  is  older  looking  after  all,1  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  her 
more  closely.  .  .  .  '  Curious,'  he  went 
on  thinking,  '  how  completely  one  can 
get  over  one's  love  for  a  woman,'  and 
then  he  said  once  more  aloud :  '  Feli- 
citas, you  desired  to  speak  to  me.' 

"  In  a  low,  irresolute  voice  she  an- 
swered :  'And  you,  Leo,  have  you 
never  had  this  desire  1 ' 

"  '  Never,'  he  returned,  gruffly. 

"  Such  a  harrowing  pathetic  smile 
played  round  the  corners  of  her  lips 
that  despite  all  his  fortitude  Leo  felt 
a  sharp  stab  of  pain.  He  must  be 
severe,  but  he  had  not  the  right  to  be 
rough  towards  her. 

" '  You  must  understand  me  rightly, 
Felicitas,'  he  resumed,  more  gently. 
'  We  have  not  come  here  in  order  to 
become  sentimental  or  to  rake  up  the 
old  ashes.  My  duty  is  to  speak  seri- 
ously and  frankly,  however  painful  it 
may  be,  and  I  intend  to  give  you  pain.' 

"  She  drew  a  long  breath.  This 
unequivocal  declaration  of  war  seemed 
to  relieve  her.  Then  she  humbly 
bowed  down  her  head. 

" '  First  of  all,'  he  went  on, '  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of 
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misapprehension  in  our  intercourse, 
Have  you  got  over  that  which  once 
took  place  between  us  ? ' 

'"I  do  not  understand  you,'  she 
answered,  gently. 

"  '  Have  you — have  you — well,  in 
short,  have  you  still  got  a  spark  of 
inclination  for  me  remaining  ? ' 

"  She  closed  her  eyes  and  shook  her 
head — slowly  and  wearily  like  an 
invalid. 

" '  Make  your  mind  easy,'  she  re- 
turned, still  with  half -closed  lids. 
'  There  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  abhor  so  deeply  as  you.' 

" '  That  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary,' he  replied,  with  a  forced  laugh. 
'  What  happened  was  but  a  natural 
error  after  all,  since  once  we  had 
reached  the  point  of ' 

"He  broke  off,  dimly  aware  that 
his  preconceived  programme  threat- 
ened to  become  confused." 

'  It  is  impossible  to  follow  step  by 
step  all  the  various  phases  through 
which  Leo  passes  before  finding 
himself  once  more  irretrievably  in 
the  power  of  this  woman  he  had 
sworn  to  shun  and  avoid.  The  old 
intimacy  between  his  family  and 
Ulrich's  house  is  resumed,  for 
Felicitas  has  caused  her  son  to  be 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  remove  the  sole 
obstacle  to  their  intercourse.  Little 
Paul,  who  is  a  delicate,  sensitive 
child,  feels  miserable  amongst 
strangers,  and  there  is  a  pathetic 
undercurrent  of  his  ill-spelt  childish 
little  letters  to  his  unnatural  mother, 
in  which  he  vainly  begs  to  be  taken 
home  again.  Pelicitas  loves  her 
child  in  a  certain  impulsive  hysteri- 
cal fashion,  but  her  passion  has  for 
the  moment  blinded  her  to  all  other 
considerations ;  so  she  conceals 
Paul's  letters  from  Ulrich,  and  goes 
on  wilfully  blinding  herself  and  Leo 
to  where  they  are  drifting.  He  on 
his  side  strives  vainly  at  first  to  re- 
sist his  fate ;  but  his  whole  virile 
nature  is  undermined  by  the  struggle, 
and  he  presently  seeks  to  drown 
his  misery  in  drink  and  vulgar  de- 


bauch. Ulrich  sees  without  under- 
standing the  change  in  his  friend, 
and  with  indescribable  pain  both 
men  come  to  realise  that  their  life- 
long friendship  is  slowly  making 
shipwreck  upon  some  mysterious 
obstacle  which  the  one  cannot 
fathom  nor  the  other  reveal.  The 
scene  in  which  this  knowledge  first 
comes  home  to  Leo's  mind  is  an 
exceedingly  powerful  one.  He  is 
sitting  with  Felicitas  in  the  sweet 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse, 
whither  she  has  lured  him  under 
pretext  of  warming  her  feet  from 
a  walk  in  the  deep  snow,  when  he 
startles  her  by  the  following  abrupt 
question : — 

"  '  Woman,  have  you  really  no  pre- 
sentiment as  to  whither  we  are  steer- 
ing ? '  he  cried,  stretching  out  his  hands 
towards  her. 

"  '  Do  not  torture  me,'  she  implored, 
turning  half  round  as  she  hid  her  face 
against  the  fur-lined  cloak. 

"  '  Answer  me  !  At  least  I  will 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the 
game  that  you  are  playing  with  your- 
self and  with  me  ?' 

"  '  O  Leo  ! '  she  whispered,  '  I  do 
not  choose  to  think  of  anything.  I 
cannot  think.  It  is  so  sweet  to  be 
together  with  you.  That  is  all  I 
know,  and  all  I  care  for.' 

"  '  At  first  we  were  to  have  repented 
together,'  he  went  on.  '  That  is  what 
we  had  proposed  to  do.  We  were  to 
nave  done  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  to  have  mortified  body  and 
soul.  .  .  .  And  I — God  knows  I  did 
so  thoroughly — I  am  so  crushed  and 
bruised  by  remorse  of  conscience  that 
there  is  not  an  honest  spot  left  on  my 
body ;  I  feel  rotten  and  mouldy  to 
the  core,  and  when  some  one  offers 
me  his  hand  I  feel  inclined  to  say, 
"  Take  care  lest  you  soil  yourself." 
If  that  is  what  we  were  striving  for, 
well  and  good — that  object  is  attained. 
But  what  we  are  now  doing,  wretched 
woman,  can  that  still  be  called  repent- 
ance ?  Is  it  not  rather  new  horrible 
treason  1 ' 

" '  I  know  nothing,'  she  whispered. 
'  It  is  all  so  sweet.' 

"  '  And  that  suffices  you  ? ' 
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"  She  nodded  twice,  thrice  silently, 
as  in  out-blossoming  happiness,  then 
she  said,  'You  are  here ;  that  is  enough 
for  me.' 

"  '  But  you  do  not  ask  what  I  have 
endured  till  I  came  hither.  .  .  .  Have 
you  even  a  notion  how  it  looks  in  the 
soul  of  a  man  who  is  holding  on 
convulsively  to  the  last  remnant  of 
energy  left  to  him1?  ...  I  have 
wandered  sleeplessly  whole  nights 
through  the  woods.  Have  walked 
my  feet  bloody.  ...  I  would  gladly 
have  hunted  myself  to  death  in  order 
to  keep  myself  from  coming,  .  .  . 
and  yet  now  here  I  am.' 

"Beseechingly,  imploringly,  like  a 
famished  helpless  child,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  her.  Her  eyes 
were  greedily  drinking  the  words 
from  his  lips. 

" '  My  poor,  poor  boy  ! '  she  said, 
softly. 

"  Then  he  clasped  his  hands  to  his 
face  and  burst  into  bitter  weeping. 

"  Terrified  and  horror-struck,  she 
stared  at  him.  She  had  now  known 
him  for  sixteen  years,  and  never  yet 
had  she  seen  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

"  She  jumped  up  and  seized  hold 
of  his  head  between  her  hands — 

" '  Leo ! — my  dear,  dear  Leo  ! ' 

"  She  strove  to  unclasp  his  fingers, 
and  finding  that  she  could  not  do  so, 
she  pressed  her  lips  upon  them.  But 
he  did  not  move.  Her  alarm  in- 
creased, and  she  knelt  down  beside 
him,  twining  her  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"  Some  vague  comprehension  of  the 
wrong  she  had  done  to  him  rose  up 
dimly  in  her  mind  as  she  beheld  this 
giant  bodily  and  mentally  broken 
before  her.  In  order  to  repair  her 
fault  and  to  drown  compassion  she 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
kiss  him,  and  she  kissed  every  spot 
in  his  face  that  she  could  reach. 
She  kissed  his  hair,  his  hands,  his 
neck.  .  .  . 

"  Then  she  drew  down  his  head 
upon  her  lap,  and  with  caressing 
fingers  removed  his  hands  from  his 
face. 

"  With  closed  eyes  and  slack  mus- 
cles he  lay  there  motionless  like  one 
asleep.  His  breath  came  short  and 
panting  from  between  his  lips." 

After  this  scene  in  the  hothouse 


events  move  on  rapidly  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  reader's  interest  is 
not  suffered  to  flag  for  a  single 
instant.  Little  Paul  dies  at  the 
boarding-school,  of  fever  brought  on 
by  disappointment  and  home-sick- 
ness ;  but  even  this  blow  fails  to 
rouse  Felicitas  to  serious  remorse, 
and  after  a  half-hearted  attempt  at 
suicide,  which  ends  more  comically 
than  tragically,  she  finds  in  her 
bereavement  but  a  fresh  pretext  for 
intrigue  and  coquetry.  The  rule  of 
broken-hearted  mother  is  a  pretty 
and  bewitching  one,  and  she  drapes 
herself  in  her  grief  as  complacently 
as  though  it  had  been  a  new  Parisian 
toilette,  and  contrives  to  make  her 
tears  as  becoming  as  a  set  of  pearls 
and  diamonds.  But  she  overdoes 
her  part  so  completely  as  to  open 
Ulrich's  eyes  abruptly  to  the  true 
value  of  this  woman,  whom  he  has 
hitherto  loved  with  blind  adora- 
tion ;  and  scarcely  able  to  hide  his 
disgust,  he  takes  the  first  available 
pretext  for  leaving  home.  During 
his  absence  things  come  to  a  crisis. 
Leo's  sister,  Johanna,  a  half-crazy 
fanatic,  who  by  chance  has  become 
possessed  of  his  secret,  resolves  to 
enlighten  Ulrich  as  to  his  wife's 
antecedents,  and  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  deter  his  sister  from 
her  project,  Leo  sees  no  other 
escape  but  death  from  the  intoler- 
able position  in  which  he  finds 
himself  placed.  He  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  living  dishonoured 
in  Ulrich's  eyes,  and  of  surviving 
that  friendship  that  has  been  the 
best  part  of  his  existence.  When 
he  breaks  the  news  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  Felicitas,  she  receives  it 
with  enthusiasm,  and  declares  her 
intention  of  dying  with  him.  The 
idea  of  suicide  appeals  to  her  fan- 
tastic imagination,  and  since  fate 
has  decreed  that  they  cannot  live 
together,  what  greater  rapture  can 
there  be  than  to  die  in  his  arms? 
The  details  of  the  ghastly  drama 
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are  soon  settled  between  them.  On 
the  following  day  at  midnight  Leo 
is  to  come  to  fetch  her  :  an  old  ser- 
vant, upon  whose  discretion  they 
can  rely,  will  admit  him  and  con- 
duct him  to  Felicitas's  chamber, 
where  she  will  be  ready  dressed 
and  waiting  to  receive  him,  and 
together  they  will  then  go  down  to 
the  river's  side  in  order  to  select  a 
suitable  spot  for  the  tragedy. 

"  Felicitas  had  returned  home  from 
the  last  interview  with  Leo,  glowing 
with  the  intoxication  of  death. 

"  To  die — to  die  on  his  breast — to 
breathe  her  last  sigh  into  his  lips, — • 
what  a  finale  !  what  a  grand  harmoni- 
ous last  chord  ! 

"  A  picture  that  she  had  once  seen 
at  Konigsberg  came  into  her  mind. 
It  was  called  '  Weary  of  Life,'  and 
represented  a  gentleman  and  lady 
Avho,  bound  together  by  ropes,  are  on 
the  point  of  plunging  from  an  over- 
hanging pier  into  the  lake  below.  .  .  . 
An  envious  thrill  of  delicious  horror 
had  run  through  her  veins  at  its 
sight. 

"  And  now  that  old  delirious  dream 
was  to  be  fulfilled  for  her  by  Leo's  side  ! 

"  And  for  many  other  reasons  too 
it  was  best  for  her  to  leave  the  world. 
Ulrich's  health  was  becoming  more 
and  more  delicate,  and  he  thought 
less  than  ever  of  rendering  life  worth 
living  for  his  wife.  No  glimpse  of 
the  great  world,  of  society  or  court 
life,  could  reach  her  here.  The 
women  she  knew  all  persecuted  her 
with  their  hatred,  the  men  with  their 
love,  and  the  one  was  as  stupid  as  the 
other.  No  future  remained  to  her 
but  slowly  to  wither  away,  between 
corn  -  prices  and  colt  -  breeding,  be- 
tween jam-pots  and  milk-pails,  under- 
valued and  unappreciated. 

"  A  thousand  times  rather  die  ! 

" '  If  at  least  my  little  Paul  were 
alive,'  she  went  on  thinking,  '  then 
at  least  I  should  have  an  object  to 
live  for,'  and  scorching  tears  of  sud- 
denly revived  maternal  grief  ran  down 
over  her  cheeks. 

"But  in  the  midst  of  her  sweet 
compassion  for  herself  and  her  dead 
boy  a  cold  shudder  came  over  her  at 


the  thought  that  in  a  very  few  days 
she  too  would  be  lowered  down  into 
the  dark  grave. 

"  Was  that  possible  ? .  . .  IIow  could 
it  be? 

"  In  a  year,  or,  better  still,  in  ten 
years  —  at  some  distant  uncertain 
period,  when  they  should  have  loved 
each  other  to  satiety,  .  .  .  but  already 
now,  when  a  whole  world  of  new  burn- 
ing happiness  lay  unenjoyed  before 
them. 

"  What  sense  was  there  in  this  ? 

"  Then  again  the  picture  '  Weary 
ef  •  Life '  came  into  her  head,  and 
slightly  consoled  her. 

"  The  gentleman  in  the  picture  was 
not  at  all  like  Leo.  As  far  as  she 
could  remember  he  wore  a  velvet  coat, 
and  was  therefore  probably  an  artist. 
.  .  .  Yes,  the  artists,  those  grand,  sub- 
lime natures,  they  knew  how  to  snatch 
hearts  with  them  into  death.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps the  coat  was  not  of  velvet  after 
all.  .  .  .  But  she  remembered  the 
lady's  satin  dress  quite  distinctly.  .  .  . 
The  shining  bodice  had  been  drawn 
in  tight  folds  across  the  bosom.  Of 
course  that  was  no  longer  fashionable  ; 
but  what  did  fashion  signify  when 
one  was  about  to  die  ?  One  only  re- 
quired to  look  beautiful  in  death — 
that  was  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Then  she  began  to  reflect  what  she 
should  put  on  for  the  occasion." 

Felicitas  decides  to  wear  a  certain 
Parisian  dressing-gown  of  delicate 
crepe  de  Chine,  which  she  had  been 
treasuring  up  for  some  festive  op- 
portunity ;  but  when  she  tries  it  on 
she  is  so  intoxicated  by  her  own 
beauty  that  she  finally  concludes 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  die.  Let 
only  Leo  once  look  at  her  thus 
decked  out,  and  she  feels  confident 
that  all  thoughts  of  suicide  will 
vanish  from  his  mind. 

Punctual  to  his  given  word,  Leo 
appears  at  midnight  to  fetch  his 
companion  in  death ;  and  while 
Felicitas  in  the  dressing  -  room 
alongside  is  donning  those  seduc- 
tive robes  that  are  intended  to 
turn  his  head,  he  sits  down  at 
the  writing-table  and  stares  apa- 
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thetically  at  a  scrawled  piece  of 
writing  that  had  been  lying  there 
uppermost.  Poor  little  dead  Paul's 
last  misspelt  childish  letter,  in 
which  pathetically  he  begs  to  know 
why  it  is  that  he  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  come  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  ]  All  the  other 
boys  are  going  home  except  one 
who  has  not  got  a  mother  but  only 
a  guardian,  and  another  who  comes 
from  West  India,  and  is  yellow  in 
the  face  like  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese. 
And  why  is  Paul  not  to  come  1  He 
would  like  so  much  to  come,  and 
he  cries  every  morning  and  every 
evening  because  he  is  not  allowed 
to  come  home. 

Mechanically  at  first,  then  with 
dawning  comprehension,  Leo  has 
read  this  letter  to  the  end,  and  all 
at  once  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes 
as  he  realises  the  baseness  of  this 
woman  who  has  wrecked  his  life  ; 
and  when  presently,  smiling  and 
seductive  in  all  the  voluptuous 
splendour  of  the  crepe  de  Chine 
dressing-gown,  she  steps  out  to 
greet  him,  she  finds  to  her  conster- 
nation that  her  power  over  him  is 
gone,  and  that  he  remains  deaf  to 
all  her  blandishments. 

" '  Dearest  one,'  she  murmured) 
'give  up  those  foolish  thoughts.' 

"  '  What  foolish  thoughts  ?' 

" '  Well,  about  death  and  suicide.1 

" « Wha— t  ? ' 

" '  Only  see,'  she  whispered,  strok- 
ing his  cheek  with  triumphant  con- 
fidence. '  Why  should  we  wish  to  die 
now  1  That  would  be  purest  folly  ! 
.  .  .  Now,  just  when  we  have  found 
each  other  again.  Surely  we  should 
rather  now  begin  to  live  in  good 
earnest.' 

"  He  stared  vacantly  into  her  eyes. 

"  So  completely  had  he  come  to  re- 
gard himself  and  her  as  two  dying 
persons  that  he  hardly  comprehended 
the  full  ignominy  implied  in  her  sug- 
gestion. 

"And  when  he  had  understood,  he 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  blind 
bloody  rage.  .  .  .  Eed  mists  seemed 


to  rise  up  before  his  eyes.  '  Make 
an  end  of  this  ! '  something  seemed  to 
call  out  within  him. 

" '  You  are  truly  a  despicable 
wretch  ! '  he  cried,  plunging  one  hand 
into  his  breast-pocket. 

"  She  saw  his  movement,  saw  the 
shining  steel  barrels  glancing  out  to- 
wards her,  and  in  mortal  terror  she 
shrieked  aloud — 

"  '  Help  ! ' 

"Before  he  had  time  to  raise  the 
cock  she  had  flown  into  the  dressing- 
room,  whence  her  voice  came  loud  and 
shrill— 

"  <  Help  !     Murderers  !     Help  ! ' 

"  '  Vermin  ! '  he  muttered,  letting 
the  weapon  sink  on  to  the  table. 

"  He  stood  there  for  a  moment,  un- 
certain whether  to  escape  or  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  taken. 

"Then  he  looked  up. 

"  In  the  dark  doorway,  tall  and 
gaunt  as  a  ghost,  stood  Ulrich,  and 
the  woman  was  convulsively  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet. 

"  Leo  felt  no  fear,  hardly  even 
surprise. 

"  '  Now  he  knows  it,'  he  thought  ; 
and  he  merely  experienced  a  sort  of 
cold  curiosity  as  to  how  the  other 
would  bear  it. 

"  '  Speak  ! '  said  Ulrich,  in  a  new 
strange  voice.  '  How  do  you  come 
here  f ' 

"  He  seemed  to  grow  taller  and 
taller. 

"  '  But  speak,'  said  the  strange  voice 
a  second  time. 

"  '  He  wanted  to  kill  me,'  sobbed 
Felicitas  ;  '  because  • —  because  - —  I  — 
repulsed  him.  That  is  why  he  would 
— have — murdered  me  ! ' " 


His  soul  onco  freed  of  the  dark 
secret  that  had  almost  dragged  him 
into  the  grave,  Leo's  healthy  nature 
rapidly  recovers  its  former  elastic 
energy.  He  feels  that  he  has  now 
regained  the  right  to  live,  and  per- 
haps even  to  be  happy  at  some  no 
very  distant  time,  of  which  the 
author  permits  us  to  catch  a  glimpse 
at  parting.  Felicitas  has  disap- 
peared, in  order  to  pursue  an  un- 
shackled life  of  pleasure  elsewhere, 
and  even  Ulrica's  decree  that  he 
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and  Leo  are  better  apart,  has  not 
got  the  power  lastingly  to  over- 
shadow his  faith  in  the  future. 
He  will  win  back  his  friend  some 
day,  he  confidently  swears  to  him- 
self, as  he  rows  back  again  over 
the  river  to  return  home,  where  he 
is  waited  for  by  a  sweet  guileless 
maiden  who  wears  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve. 

Leo's  portrait,  both  in  its  pre- 
vious degradation  and  subsequent 
moral  resurrection,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  psychological  studies 
we  have  met  with  for  long,  and 
would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  reputation  of  a  vastly  inferior 
book.  Some  of  the  other  male 
figures  are  likewise  very  good,  none 
better  than  that  of  Pastor  Brecken- 
berg,  the  jolly,  good-natured,  swil- 
ling and  swearing  old  clergyman, 
who,  whether  sober  or  tipsy,  has 
always  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual 
children  so  sincerely  at  heart.  In 
female  portraiture  llerr  Sudermann 
strikes  us  as  being  decidedly  less 
successful.  The  two  young  girls 


[Aug. 

here  depicted,  Hertha  and  Elly, 
are  merely  the  conventional  stereo- 
typed ingenues  of  the  modern 
drama ;  the  austere,  fanatical,  half- 
crazy  Johanna  is  overdrawn  to  the 
verge  of  caricature ;  and  as  to 
Felicitas  herself,  we  have  met  her 
scores  of  times  before — within  the 
pages  of  yellow  -  backed  French 
novels.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  has  expended  particular 
trouble  on  her  portrait,  which, 
taken  by  itself,  is  doubtless  a 
finished  piece  of  work,  but  placed 
in  these  particular  surroundings, 
she  gives  us  the  impression  of  an 
anachronism  or  a  false  note.  The 
healthy  German  soil  where  beetroot 
and  cabbages  flourish  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  abnormal 
exotic  plants;  and  those  beautiful 
monsters,  made  up  of  sphinx-like 
smiles,  opopanax  perfume,  and 
ravishing  dressing-gowns,  impera- 
tively demand  a  hothouse  atmos- 
phere and  Parisian  background 
in  order  to  convey  any  sense  of 
reality. 
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THE  compiler  of  sporting  litera- 
ture is  usually  a  person  of  unfal- 
tering purpose  and  unerring  aim. 
All  his  stalks  are  conducted  with- 
out flaw  or  mistake  ;  his  cartridges 
are  loaded  with  the  straightest 
powder  only,  and  every  bullet 
finds  its  proper  billet.  The  pangs 
of  disappointment  and  the  mortifi- 
cation attendant  upon  baulked 
ambition  are  not  his,  for  he  never 
fails  to  attain  his  object.  Person- 
ally I  feel  hardly  entitled  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
never  having  tasted  the  sweets 
of  such  unvarying  success ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  an 
occasional  failure  or  two  must 
enhance  the  flavour  of  a  sport 
which,  like  cricket,  owes  much  of 
its  fascination  to  its  glorious  un- 
certainty. It  must  be  so  very 
tiresome  never  to  miss  ;  besides, 
if  everybody  were  built  that  way, 
the  game  would  soon  be  exter- 
minated. In  my  own  case,  as 
far  as  my  pet  sport  of  stalking 
chamois  is  concerned,  I  fancy  that 
the  failures  rank  with  the  suc- 
cesses in  the  proportion  of  about 
four  to  one.  But  then  I  have 
always  hunted  over  big  moun- 
tains, where  the  game  is  not 
plentiful  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
chase  are  materially  increased, 
and  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  fair  average 
rifle-shot.  Moreover,  on  looking 
back  over  an  experience  of  several 
seasons,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  most  of  the  really  interesting 
stalks  which  I  can  call  to  mind 
have  had  an  unsuccessful  termina- 
tion. I  have  hunted  chamois  at 
intervals  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  and  my  total  bag  only  just 
tops  a  score.  But  those  twenty 


beasts  —  more  or  less  —  represent 
the  fruits  of  many  days'  hard  work, 
many  keen  delights,  and  many 
scarcely  less  keen  disappointments. 
Happily  the  charm  of  the  gems- 
jagd  in  the  High  Alps  depends  in 
but  a  small  degree  upon  the  mere 
gunning  part  of  the  business.  In 
that  splendid  air,  and  with  those 
glorious  and  ever  -  varying  scenes 
around  you,  it  is  enough  to  sit 
still  and  watch  the  game  if  a  stalk 
is  out  of  the  question.  Of  course 
the  pleasure  is  greater  if  you 
return  home  with  a  fine  buck  on 
your  own,  or,  better  still,  on  your 
guide's  back ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  miss,  even  though  mo- 
mentarily keen,  is  soon  forgotten. 
The  number  of  chamois  that  one 
kills  is  to  my  mind  quite  a  second- 
ary consideration.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  decry  the  sports  of  my 
native  land  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
would  rather  slay  one  good  buck 
after  a  week's  unremitting  toil, 
than  a  whole  hecatomb  of  phea- 
sants at  the  end  of  a  well-stocked 
covert  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  five. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject 
of  shooting,  straight  or  otherwise, 
I  may  remark  that,  unless  you  are 
an  exceptionally  good  shot,  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  miss  a  cham- 
ois at  any  distance  over  seventy  or 
eighty  yards.  Anyhow,  that  is  my 
experience.  In  my  arm-chair  at 
home  I  can  slay  them  in  imagina- 
tion with  unerring  accuracy,  but 
on  the  actual  mountains  it  is  a 
very  different  matter.  Owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  distances  are 
exceedingly  hard  to  judge,  and  the 
angles  of  depression  and  elevation 
are  usually  very  considerable. 
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Moreover,  the  mark  is  a  small  one. 
A  chamois  is  little  bigger  than  a 
roebuck,  and,  unless  you  hit  him 
fair  somewhere  in  the  regions  of 
the  vitals,  he  will  probably  make 
tracks  over  the  mountains,  and 
leave  you  lamenting.  Nature, 
too,  who,  in  her  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  types,  always  con- 
trives that  the  plumage  of  her 
birds  and  the  fur  of  her  beasts 
shall  harmonise  with  their  sur- 
roundings, has  made  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  antelope  of  the 
Alps.  He  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish  against  his  background 
of  rock,  especially  if  he  happens  to 
be  in  shadow  at  the  time.  Then 
you  are  always  afraid  that  the 
beast  may  see  you,  or  that  a  puff 
of  wind  may  give  him  your  odour, 
and  this  is  apt  to  make  you  hurry 
over  the  shot.  Add  to  this  that 
the  work  is  very  hard,  and  that 
"  stag- fever,"  or  some  other  form 
of  nervousness,  will  occasionally 
overcome  even  the  most  experi- 
enced sportsman,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ingenuity  of  ordi- 
nary humanity  in  inventing  ex- 
cuses for  misses  is  quite  superflu- 
ous as  far  as  chamois -hunting  is 
concerned. 

All  this  by  way  of  prelude  to  an 
account  of  one  or  two  stalks 
which,  partly  owing  to  indifferent 
shooting,  partly  to  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  were  by  no  means 
uniformly  successful.  The  place 
where  I  purpose  taking  up  my 
parable  is  the  Valpelline  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the 
sportsmen  of  the  district,  this 
picturesque  valley,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  absence  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, is  less  known  or  visited  than 
it  deserves,  the  natives  of  the  Val 
d'Aosta  preferring,  as  a  rule,  the 
no  less  beautiful  Yaltornanche  for 
their  excursions.  Lodgings  can  be 


obtained  in  the  house  of  the  cure 
of  Bionaz ;  but  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  chalets  of  Prcrayen 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  world.  In- 
numerable peaks  of  varying  height 
and  form,  intersected  by  deep 
valleys  and  gorges,  rise  abruptly 
from  the  larch  forests  that  clothe 
their  lower  slopes.  The  monarch 
of  them  all,  the  Dent  d'Herens, 
the  near  neighbour  of  the  mighty 
Matterhorn,  attains  an  elevation 
of  14,300  feet,  and  the  ice-scenery 
at  its  base,  and  011  the  slopes  of  the 
adjoining  mountains,  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  in  grandeur. 

I  should  mention  that  the  shoot- 
ing in  the  Valpelline  is  all  private, 
the  sporting  rights,  as  elsewhere 
in  North  Italy,  being  vested  in  the 
owners  of  the  soil. 

The  greater  part  of  our  hunting 
was  done  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  where  the  game  was  usually 
more  plentiful,  though  it  was 
scarce  enough  even  in  the  best 
places.  During  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months  the  chamois, 
in  their  endeavour  to  escape  from 
the  sun's  rays,  chiefly  frequent 
such  mountains  as  have  a  northerly 
exposure.  Here  the  grass  is  longer 
and  sweeter ;  the  soil  is  less 
parched  ;  and  the  rocks  afford  a 
grateful  shade  during  the  noon- 
tide heat.  There  was  one  moun- 
tain, however,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley — I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  any  name — which  I  was 
anxious  to  explore.  The  big  herds 
usually  deserted  it  until  the  late 
autumn  months  when  the  sun  had 
less  power.  On  account,  however, 
of  its  inaccessible  nature,  for  it 
was  flanked  on  three  sides  by 
enormous  precipices,  it  was  said  to 
be  a  favourite  resort  of  sundry  big 
solitary  bucks.  These  selfish  old 
bachelors  lead  retired  lives  as  a 
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rule,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  shun  the  society  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  frequent  the 
summits  of  lofty  peaks,  or  else  lie 
hidden  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
cliffs,  where  they  are  very  difficult 
to  get  at.  As  Mr  Charles  Boner 
poetically  observes  in  his  book, 
'  Chamois  -  Hunting  in  Bavaria,' 
in  order  to  stalk  them  "  the  hunter 
must  brave  the  intense  cold  as  well 
as  all  the  dangers  of  a  region  of 
snow  and  ice,  for  he  will  be  led  to 
spots  where  good  nerves  are  re- 
quired not  to  feel  overcome  with 
horror  at  the  scene  around." 

On  the  other  hand,  being  less 
timid  than  the  does,  they  occa- 
sionally venture  much  lower  down 
the  mountains,  but  always  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
He  is  a  wary  old  stager,  your 
veteran  solitaire,  and  even  more 
difficult  to  discover  than  he  is  to 
stalk.  In  the  daytime  he  lies 
perdu  in  the  shadow  of  some  over- 
hanging rock,  only  emerging  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening  to 
feed.  Like  his  human  congener, 
the  elderly  buck  dines  late — at  his 
club,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  at 
any  rate  in  some  sequestered  nook 
where  the  ladies  cannot  bother 
him.  Fortunately,  too,  he  has  a 
rooted  and  very  proper  aversion 
to  being  disturbed  at  his  meals, 
and  if  you  can  only  catch  him  at 
dinner-time  he  is  so  preoccupied 
that  in  my  opinion  he  is  then 
easier  to  approach  than  are  his 
lady  friends.  As  my  favourite 
hunter,  Jean  Baptiste  Perruquet, 
justly  observes — and  Perruquet  is 
no  misogynist,  but  rather  a  fer- 
vent admirer  of  the  gentler  sex — 
"  C'est  toujours  les  femmes  qui 
sont  les  plus  mechantes  !  "  Your 
old  doe  is  always  so  horribly  sus- 
picious. She  cannot  even  eat  her 


dinner  in  peace,  but  between  each 
nibble  she  must  needs  look  round 
and  sniff  the  air  to  see  if  anybody 
is  coming.  If  a  pebble  trickles 
down  the  mountain-side  she  pricks 
her  ears,  cocks  her  head  sideways, 
and  seems  to  mutter  to  herself, 
"  Dear  me,  I  wonder  what  that 
noise  can  be."  The  most  annoy- 
ing creatures  that  I  know  are 
those  outlying  doe  sentinels  of  the 
herd,  who  upset  the  best-laid  plans, 
and  convert  fair  prospects  of  suc- 
cessful stalks  into  miserable  fail- 
ures. Many  a  time,  as  you  are 
stealthily  creeping  along  some  nar- 
row ledge,  fondly  imagining  that 
you  are  well  screened  from  view, 
a  shrill  alarm-whistle  from  a  lofty 
crag  above  you  tells  of  some  watch- 
ful guardian  of  the  band  which 
your  telescope  had  failed  to  spy 
out.  The  remainder  take  the  hint 
at  once,  and  are  gone  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

In  the  late  autumn  the  old 
buck  grows  less  morose  and  un- 
sociable, and  evinces  a  taste  for 
the  company  of  the  ladies.  At 
this  period  he  joins  the  large  herds, 
and  divides  his  time  between  love 
and  war.  He  is  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition,  and  his  "  cocky  "  ap- 
pearance and  air  of  bravado,  as 
he  swaggers  around,  are  highly 
amusing.  Desperate  are  the  battles 
he  fights,  and  those  sharp  curved 
horns  of  his  inflict  many  a  terrible 
gash  upon  the  flanks  of  his  rivals 
for  the  favours  of  the  fair.  When 
his  honeymooning  is  over  he  quits 
the  herd  and  returns  once  more  to 
his  crabbed  and  selfish  bachelor 
habits. 

My  bedroom  in  our  chalet  was 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  it  was 
quite  early  morning  when  a  goat 
walked  in  at  the  open  door  and 
rang  the  little  cracked  bell  on  its 
neck  in  an  aggressive  fashion,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "It's  time  to  get 
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up."  I  paid  no  attention  to  the 
summons  until  a  cow  came  in  and 
gazed  at  me  with  wonder  in  her 
great  sad  liquid  eyes,  and  then, 
shaking  her  head  reproachfully, 
sounded  her  deeper  -  toned  and 
more  musical  instrument  and  dis- 
appeared. Day  had  already  broken, 
and  the  saffron  light  of  dawn  was 
stealing  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Dent  d'Herens,  so  I  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  called  Perruquet,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  had  boiled  and 
swallowed  our  coffee,  and  were 
ready  to  start.  There  were  three 
of  us  to-day,  instead  of  two  as 
usual,  as  my  hunter  had  complained 
that  once  or  twice  previously, 
when  fortune  had  befriended  us 
exceptionally,  I  had  brought  him 
down  charge  comme  un  cine  with 
chamois.  Accordingly  he  had 
brought  along  with  him  a  brother- 
in-law,  one  of  the  numerous  and 
celebrated  family  of  Maquinaz, 
who  have  furnished  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  guides  of  the 
Valtornanche.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  with  remarkably 
sharp  eyes,  but  somewhat  over- 
talkative  for  a  chasseur.  In  the 
rather  faint  hope  of  entrapping 
one  of  the  wily  old  solitaires  we 
determined  to  try  the  mountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Following 
a  rough  goat-path,  which  was  also 
used  by  the  athletic  cattle  of  the 
district  on  their  occasional  visits 
to  the  higher  pastures,  we  zig- 
zagged up  the  steep  face  of  the 
hill.  There  were  hardly  any  trees 
on  this  side,  though  here  and 
there  amid  the  grey  rock-boulders 
rose  the  stumps  and  fast-decaying 
trunks  of  what  must,  judging  from 
their  girth  and  appearance,  have 
been  giant  larches.  The  bark  had 
fallen  off,  and  most  of  the  stems 
were  rotting  away,  while  others 
were  riven  and  seamed  and  scarred 


all  over  by  lightning.  After  a 
sharp  burst  of  two  or  three  hours' 
climbing,  we  got  upon  an  arete, 
or  ridge,  overlooking  the  Vallee 
d'Oren.  On  our  left  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  fell  precipitously  in 
a  series  of  alternate  cliffs  and  steep 
grass  -  slopes.  Far  below,  blend- 
ing with  the  familiar  music  of  the 
cow-bells,  we  could  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  the  glacier-fed  torrent  as  it 
hurried  down  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Valpelline  river, 
while  above  and  all  around  reigned 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  eternal 
snows.  We  halted  on  the  arete, 
and,  getting  out  the  telescope, 
commenced  spying  the  ground, 
Perruquet  is  an  accomplished  mas- 
ter of  this  most  difficult  art,  but 
his  efforts  on  this  occasion  dis- 
closed nothing  but  three  sheep — 
a  black  demoniacal-looking  old  ram 
and  two  white  ewes — seated  upon 
a  pinnacle  of  rock  above  us,  and 
calmly  surveying  the  situation 
from  their  safe  coign  of  vantage. 
They  had  evidently  strayed  far 
from  the  flock,  and  from  the  look 
of  them  we  judged  that  their 
owners  would  have  a  tough  job 
to  reclaim  them  to  civilisation. 
After  a  few  weeks'  liberty  among 
the  upper  peaks  and  snows,  these 
Alpine  sheep  become  as  wild  and 
shy  as  the  chamois  themselves,  and 
the  shepherd  may  search  for  them 
in  vain.  When  they  have  once 
got  separated  from  the  flock  they 
roam  farther  and  farther  afield, 
and  the  traveller  occasionally 
comes  across  them  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places.  More  than 
once  when  crossing  the  loftier 
glacier  passes  my  ears  have  been 
startled  by  a  distant  bleat  high 
up  among  the  rocks,  telling  of 
some  vagrant  wether  who  had  fled 
from  bondage  and  the  shears  or 
butcher's  knife,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  clays  in  the  upper 
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mountain  solitudes.  Sometimes, 
when  they  have  become  thus  wild 
beyond  all  hope  of  reclamation, 
they  are  stalked  and  shot  like  other 
animals  ferce  naturce. 

It  was  useless  to  continue  spy- 
ing further,  as  we  were  not  likely 
to  find  any  chamois.  The  latter 
cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
sheep,  and,  whether  it  be  on  ac- 
count of  their  odour  or  because 
they  associate  mutton  with  their 
natural  enemy  man,  are  seldom 
or  never  to  be  found  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Accordingly  we 
shut  up  the  telescope,  picked 
up  the  rifle  and  ice  -  axes,  and 
began  crossing  the  face  of  the 
mountain  on  our  right,  which  was 
here  hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of 
shelving  basin  of  grey  crumbling 
limestone.  We  had  got  about 
half-way  across  when  Maquinaz's 
sharp  eyes  discovered  the  form  of 
a  big  chamois  on  a  serrated  ridge 
of  crags  that  led  straight  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  a  long  way  above  us  on  our 
left,  but  we  could  see  him  dis- 
tinctly standing  out  in  clear  relief 
against  the  sky  -  line.  Our  only 
fear  was  lest  we  should  be  simi- 
larly visible  to  him,  in  spite  of  our 
varied  background  of  grey  rock, 
with  its  alternations  of  light  and 
shadow.  Fortunately  his  gaze 
seemed  concentrated  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  so,  screening  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from 
his  view,  we  scrambled  as  swiftly 
as  my  wind  and  the  treacherous 
surface  of  the  ground  permitted 
towards  the  eastern  arete.  The 
ridge  once  gained,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  conceal  ourselves  be- 
hind a  projecting  buttress  of  rock, 
and  the  glass  was  once  more 
brought  into  play.  For  a  while  it 
failed  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  the  buck,  and  we  began  to 
think  that  he  must  have  seen  us 


and  taken  his  departure.  Pres- 
ently, however,  his  head  popped 
up  above  the  jagged  line  of  crag 
that  rimmed  the  crest  of  the  arete, 
and  finally  his  whole  body  emerged. 
A  very  short  inspection  showed 
him  to  be  a  grand  buck,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  possessor  of 
only  a  single  horn.  A  hunter's 
bullet  had  probably  removed  its 
fellow,  leaving  a  stump  barely  an 
inch  long,  which  detracted  con- 
siderably from  his  otherwise  dig- 
nified aspect.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
pretty  wary  old  stager,  and  after 
his  recent  narrow  escape  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  caught  napping. 
In  any  case,  he  was  quite  un- 
approachable as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  his  rocky  fastness,  some 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea -level; 
so  for  the  present  it  was  decided 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity. 

"  We  can't  get  at  him  up  there," 
said  Perruquet.  "There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  wait  till  he 
shifts  his  ground.  Ah,  comme  il 
est  gros  !  " 

With  a  deep  sigh,  and  giving 
utterance  to  the  pious  hope  that 
he  might  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  sticking  his  fork  into  one  of 
those  juicy  steaks,  my  hunter  lit 
his  pipe  and  composed  himself  for 
a  nap. 

Nothing  loth,  I  prepared  to 
follow  his  example ;  for  truly  I 
know  few  pleasures  in  life  to  com- 
pare with  these  noontide  siestas  of 
the  chamois  -  hunter  in  the  High 
Alps.  The  sunshine,  the  bright 
clear  air,  the  glorious  scenery,  the 
keen  interest  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  chamois,  and 
the  planning  of  means  to  circum- 
vent them,  all  these  appeal  alike 
to  the  instincts  of  the  sportsman, 
the  artist,  the  lover  of  nature,  and 
the  mountaineer.  Even  the  melan- 
choly Schopenhauer  admitted  that 
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there  were  two  things  that  gave 
him  unalloyed  pleasure — listening 
to  beautiful   music,  and  the  con- 
templation   of    exquisite    scenery. 
Could  he  have  added  to  the  latter 
the    delight   of   basking   on   some 
lofty  arete,  a  pipe   after  a  lunch 
eaten    with    an    Alpine    appetite, 
and  the  excitement  attending  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  manliest  of 
sports,  heaven  knows  whether  he 
might   not   have    been    less    of   a 
pessimist  than  he  was  !     For  truly 
to  the  man  who  loves  the  moun- 
tains   for   their    own   sake,    apart 
from  the  mere  glory  of  getting  to 
the  top  of  them,  chamois-hunting 
offers  a  rich  field  of  varied  enjoy- 
ment which  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  derived  from  ordinary  moun- 
taineering.      While     engaged     on 
what  Chamonix  guides  call  courses 
extraordinaires,  one  is  usually  too 
much  on  the  stretch,  one's  faculties 
are  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  route,  and  time 
is    too    exacting    to    admit    of    a 
proper   study   of   the   features   of 
the    mountains.      And,   pace    the 
critics   of  Alpine    climbing,   there 
are  other  joys  in  mountaineering 
besides  those  of  wrestling  with  im- 
possible rocks  and  hanging  on  to 
precipices    by   your   eyelids.     We 
climbers,    even    the    most    active 
and  adventurous  amongst  us,  are 
not   all    mere   athletes.      We   can 
appreciate  the  aesthetic  as  well  as 
the  gymnastic   side   of    our  craft. 
Personally  I  love  mountaineering 
in  all  its  aspects ;  but  being  of  a 
somewhat  lazy  disposition,  I  think 
I  find  the  glories  of  the  everlasting 
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hills  more  attractive  in  moments 
of  repose  than  in  times  of  storm 
and  stress.  The  romance  and 
poetry  of  those  upper  regions  sink 
more  deeply  into  one's  soul  when 
one  is  permitted  to  commune  with 
their  tremendous  solitudes  in  peace 
and  quiet. 


The  view  from  our  hiding-place 
was  very  beautiful,  though  not 
particularly  extensive.  Immedi- 
ately on  our  right  a  great  cliff 
plunged  down  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  snout  of  the  Glacier 
de  Braule,  while  opposite  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name  rose  to  a  height 
of  fully  12,000  feet.  In  its  upper 
reaches  the  glacier  expanded  into 
a  wide  snow-covered  basin,  a  sort 
of  frozen  lake  some  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  guarded  on  every  side 
but  one  by  the  hoary  giants  of 
the  central  chain.  On  this  great 
dazzling  sheet  of  snow  the  chamois 
were  wont  to  bask  and  gambol  at 
noonday,  undisturbed  by  their 
natural  enemy  man,  who  seldom 
or  never  passed  that  way.  South- 
wards, their  heads  appearing  above 
a  mellow  haze  which  filled  the 
Valpelline  and  Aosta  valleys,  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Graians 
bounded  the  view,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  the  curious 
triple  summit  of  the  Ruitor. 

Meanwhile  the  morning  passed 
and  afternoon  wore  on  as  we  sat 
contentedly  dozing,  smoking,  eat- 
ing, watching  the  chamois,  or  else 
admiring  the  scenery.  Every  rose, 
however,  has  its  thorn,  and  there 
was  one  little  drawback  to  our 
pleasure.  We  had  brought  no 
wine,  and  I  had  had  nothing  to 
drink  since  our  very  early  break- 
fast. There  was  water  welling 
out  of  a  rock  tantalisingly  near, 
but  we  could  not  get  at  it  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  view  of 
the  chamois,  and  so  were  compelled 
to  go  without.  All  this  time  our 
friend  the  unicorn  seemed  no  more 
inclined  to  stir  than  ourselves. 
We  could  see  his  single  horn  and 
his  head  as  he  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the  crag,  only  occasionally  getting 
on  his  feet  to  stretch  himself  and 
to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear. 
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Suddenly,  however,  a  black  object 
appeared  poised  in  mid-air  above 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
a  magnificent  golden  eagle  sailed 
majestically  along  the  crest  of  the 
arete.  A  few  sweeps  of  his  wide 
pinions  brought  him  close  to  the 
rock  where  the  buck  lay. 

"  He  will  get  up  now  fast 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
Perruquet. 

Nor  was  he  wrong,  for  imme- 
diately he  saw  the  eagle  the  buck 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  put  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,  with 
his  stern  to  the  rock  and  his  head 
lowered,  prepared  to  resist  attack. 
The  eagle,  however,  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  but  passed 
slowly  on  with  outstretched  wing, 
and  then  wheeled  upwards  higher 
and  higher  until  he  became  a  tiny 
speck  in  the  sky. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that 
chamois  dread  the  advent  of  these 
feathered  foes.  So  great  is  their 
terror  of  them  that  I  have  seen  a 
herd  of  twenty  or  more  huddling 
helplessly  together  when  eagles  are 
hovering  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  early  spring  the 
latter  often  kill  and  carry  off  the 
young  kids  to  their  eyries,  and  the 
female  chamois  has  more  than  once 
been  seen  doing  desperate  battle 
with  these  fierce  birds  in  defence 
of  her  young.  When  hard  pressed 
for  food,  I  am  assured  by  several 
hunters  of  experience,  they  will 
even  attack  the  full-grown  animals. 
They  wait  until  they  see  a  chamois 
in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  place, 
and  then  swoop  down  and  dash  it 
over  the  cliff  and  devour  it  at  their 
leisure.  There  was  a  chasseur  of 
the  Valpelline  who  was  full  of  the 
most  astonishing  yarns  concerning 
the  various  winged  and  four-footed 
denizens  of  the  Alps.  Among 
other  things  he  told  us  that  in  the 
previous  spring  a  peasant  of  the 


Val  Grisanche  had  found  an  eagle's 
nest  containing  a  marvellously 
well-stocked  larder.  In  it  were 
the  carcasses  of  ten  chamois  kids, 
several  lambs,  and  twelve  young 
bouquelins,  or  ibex,  besides  several 
other  smaller  animals  and  birds. 
This  struck  me  as  trespassing  on 
our  credulity  a  little  too  far.  I 
arn  of  a  fairly  believing  disposition, 
and  could  swallow  the  legend  of 
the  lambs  and  the  chamois ;  but  the 
twelve  bouquetins  were  too  much 
for  my  mental  digestion.  How- 
ever, the  story  appeared  in  the 
local  journals,  so  I  suppose  it  must 
be  true. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  on, 
and  it  was  evident  that  we  should 
soon  be  obliged  to  make  a  move  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  buck 
would  not  budge,  though  the 
chamois'  ordinary  dinner-hour  had 
passed,  and  we  fancied  he  must  be 
getting  pretty  hungry.  As  I  said 
before,  however,  these  old  bachelors 
dine  later  than  the  ladies,  and  for 
all  we  knew  we  might  yet  have  to 
wait  an  hour  or  two  longer  before 
he  shifted  his  ground.  A  stalk 
seemed  hardly  possible  as  long  as 
he  remained  where  he  was ;  but  as 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
other  sport,  I  said  to  Perruquet 
that  we  might  as  well  have  a  try. 
Accordingly,  leaving  Maquinaz  to 
watch  with  the  glass,  my  hunter 
and  I  started  along  the  arete  to 
try  our  luck.  All  was  plain  sailing 
until  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
big  gendarme,  or  projecting  but- 
tress of  rock  twenty  feet  high, 
which  bade  fair  to  bar  our  further 
progress.  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly easy  to  avoid  this  obstacle 
by  leaving  it  on  our  right,  but  in 
that  case  the  chamois  would  in- 
evitably see  us,  so,  if  we  were  to 
pass  it  at  all,  we  must  do  so  on  the 
side  overlooking  the  precipice. 
Selecting  the  most  likely-lpoking 
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spot,  Perruquet  throw  himself  at 
the  rock  with  a  will,  and  being  a 
magnificent  climber,  got  up  appa- 
rently without  serious  dilliculty, 
arid  called  on  mo  to  follow.  I 
scrutinised  the  place  carefully,  and 
the  more  I  looked  the  lens  I  liked 
it.  It  was  not  particularly  difli- 
cu!t,  but  then;  was  no  proper  hand- 
or  foot-hold,  and  one,  had  to  trust 
almost  entirely  to  tin;  adhesive 
powers  of  one's  boot-nails  against 
the  nearly  sheer  face  of  the  rock. 
The  consequences  of  a  slip  wen; 
only  too  painfully  evident.  Im- 
mediately underneath  was  a  drop 
of  about  twenty  feet  on  to  a  short 
shelving  ledge,  and  below  that  was 
fiwiy/cnit — a  bottomless  abyss.  I 
had  a  good  look  at  the  precipice  a 
few  days  afterwards  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Mont  liraulo*  just  opposite, 
and  f  calculated  (other  visitors  to 
the  Valpellino  may  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong)  that  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  ymdarmn  to  the  place  whore 
such  portions  of  one's  anatomy  ;is 
remained  intact  would  stop  rolling 
was  a  height  of  between  2.r>00  to 
.'5000  feet.  On  big  climbs  even 
higher  precipices  are  met  with 
commonly  enough,  but  l'crru<|uot 
remarked  to  me  that  IK;  had  never 
before  been  on  the  brink  of  such 
an  abyss  while  out  chamois-hunt- 
ing. Of  course  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  in  the  result 
whether  one  falls  .'i()0  or  .'5000  feet, 
-indeed,  if  you  have  got  to  tumble 
over  a  did'  at  all,  you  may  as  well 
do  it  handsomely  and  fall  over  a 
good  big  one,--  but  the  effect  on 
the  nerves  of  looking  down  im- 
mense heights  cannot  bo  gainsaid. 
Accordingly  I  confessed  to  Perru- 
quet that  1  could  probably  do  it, 
but  that  I  funked  it. 

"  Kh  bion  !  Nous  allons  vous  at- 
tacher,"  rny  channt:ur  sentontiously 
remarked. 

Ho  saying,  lie  pulled  out  of  his 


breeches'  pocket  a  piece,  of  whip- 
cord, which  we  used  for  tying  the 
legs  of  our  slain  chamois  together, 
and  threw  mo  down  one  end. 
Submissively,  and  not  without 
some;  misgivings,  I  tied  it  round 
my  waist,  and,  steadied  by  the 
moral,  rather  than  the  material, 
aid  of  this  very  ineUiciont  rope,  I 
scrambled  up. 

Continuing  on  our  way,  wo  crept 
along  the  shelving  edge,  of  the 
cliif,  only  stopping  a  minute  to  see 
if  our  chamois  had  shifted  his 
position.  Suddenly  a  clattering 
of  falling  stones  made  mo  turn 
round,  and  lo  !  there  was  another 
big  buck  bounding  up  the  rocks 
on  the  side  of  a  small  gully  where 
he  had  lain  concealed.  Without 
reflecting  a  moment,  I  sei/od  my 
rifle  and  let  drive  at  him  at  a 
distance  of  about  MO  yards,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  missed  him 
dean.  It  was  probably  just  as 
well,  as,  had  I  done  otherwise, 
ho  must  almost  inevitably  have 
rolled  over  the,  precipice  and  been 
gathered  to  his  forefathers  in  tiny 
fragments.  At  it  was,  he  pursued 
his  way  rejoicing  and  unhurt,  and 
it  really  did  my  heart  good  to 
see  the  way  he  skipped  up  those 
tremendous  rocks  and  galloped 
along  the  crest  of  the  beetling 
crags  until  he  disappeared  from 
view. 

It  was  obviously  useless  to  con- 
tinue; the  stalk,  so  wo  lost  no  time 
in  rejoining  Maquina/,  who  told 
us  that  the  unicorn  had  disap- 
peared over  the  peak  on  hearing 
the  shot.  My  first  thought  was 
for  drink,  which  I  had  not  tasted 
for  eleven  hours,  and,  my  throat 
being  quite  parched,  1  lapped 
greedily  at  the  clear  ice-cold  water 
as  it  trickled  out  of  the  rock. 
Descending  to  the  place  on  the 
southern  arftle  where  wo  had  seen 
the  three  wild  sheep  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  wo  caught  sight  of  a  chamois 
cantering  down  the  grassy  side  of 
the  mountain,  evidently  intent 
upon  taking  his  evening  meal 
on  the  lower  slopes.  Presently 
he  came  to  a  halt  and  began  to 
crop  the  coarse  herbage1  with  avid- 
ity. Meanwhile  the  weather, 
which  had  been  so  perfect  in  the 
morning,  was  rapidly  changing  for 
the  worse.  The  wind  was  rising 
fast,  and  the  mists  were  surging 
up  in  the  valleys  and  wreathing 
and  eddying  in  strange  fantastic 
shapes  along  the  Hanks  of  the 
mountains.  A  long  grey  streamer 
floated  out  from  the  beautiful 
snow-capped  pyramid  of  the  Mecca 
di  Lusenay,  and  it  was  evident 
that  we  were  in  for  a  sharp  squall. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  struck  us. 
The  wind  howled  and  raved,  and 
a  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  drove 
horizontally  by  our  ears.  The 
air  seemed  literally  a  -  boil  with 
clouds,  that  danced  and  eddied 
round  in  mad  frolic,  and  one  al- 
most fancied  that  one  could  see 
the  wind  as  it  tore  the  vapours  to 
fragments  anil  whirled  then)  aloft. 
There  was  absolutely  no  shelter, 
so  we  had  to  huddle  together  and 
grin  and  bear  it  until  a  temporary 
lull  gave  us  a  chance  of  seeing  the 
chamois,  lie  was  still  there,  but 
we  had  only  an  hour  of  daylight 
left,  and  the  ground  was  very  un- 
favourable for  a  stalk.  However, 
we  determined  to  trust  to  the  dim 
evening  light,  the  clouds,  and  pelt- 
ing rain  and  sleet,  and  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  busily  absorbed  in  his 
dinner.  Accordingly,  crouching 
as  low  as  possible,  and  availing 
ourselves  of  such  cover  as  the 
ground  atVorded,  we  swiftly  de- 
scended the  hill.  It  was  very 
steep,  and  Perruquet  went  so  fast 
that  I  nearly  sprained  my  ankle 
once  or  twice  in  my  hurry  ;  but 
we  managed  to  reach  a  hillock 
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four  or  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  buck,  which  masked  us  com- 
pletely. He  was  still  feeding 
quietly,  so  without  more  ado  I 
commenced  the  stalk.  Unfortu- 
nately, just  as  1  was  getting  within 
range,  the  storm  broke  afresh  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  in  the 
blinding  scud  of  mist  and  rain  I 
blundered  right  on  to  him.  To  my 
astonishment  I  recognised  in  him 
our  old  friend  the  unicorn.  He 
had  evidently  made  a  long  detour 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
descended  here  to  his  favourite 
pasture.  I  fired  two  shots  at  him 
as  he  scampered  oil',  but  1  could 
barely  see  the  sights  of  my  ritle 
owing  to  the  rain,  and  to  my  great 
disgust  all  chance  of  adorning  my 
chimney-piece  with  that  peculiar 
head  vanished  with  my  last  view 
of  his  stern  disappearing  over  the 
hill. 

The  chamois  one  misses,  like  the 
fish  one  hooks  and  loses,  are  gen- 
erally of  monstrous  calibre.  JNly 
readers  may  guess  that,  as  we 
mourned  the  loss  of  him,  our 
unicorn  grew  to  lordly  propor- 
tions. Poor  Perruquet  was  even 
more  downcast  than  myself  over 
our  failure.  However,  darkness 
was  coming  on,  and,  if  we  were 
to  get  home  that  night,  there  was 
no  time  to  waste  in  unavailing 
lamentations.  Below  us  the  moun- 
tain was  broken  and  scarped  by  a 
series  of  formidable  precipices,  and 
we  knew  of  no  way  down.  Perru- 
quet, however,  insisted  on  trying 
to  find  one,  so  we  crawled  down 
a  dangerously  steep  and  slippery 
grass  slope  into  a  gully  which  ter- 
minated in  an  ugly-looking  chasm. 
Scrambling  up  again,  we  tried  two 
more  places  without  success,  and 
were  finally  forced  to  climb  labo- 
riously up  to  the  ant«  and  follow 
the  route  by  which  we  had  as- 
cended in  the  morning.  It  was 
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long  past  nightfall  when  we 
reached  the  chalet. 

On  the  morrow  we  tried  our 
luck  again,  and  this  time  fortune 
favoured  us.  Not  feeling  particu- 
larly fit,  I  told  Perruquet  that  we 
would  have  a  short  day  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Valpelline,  where 
most  of  the  chamois  were  to  be 
found.  He  suggested  trying  a 
cone-shaped  hill  about  10,000  feet 
in  height,  which,  from  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  granite  of 
which  it  was  composed,  we  had 
named  the  Mont  Rouge.  As- 
cending the  lateral  valley  at  the 
base  of  its  eastern  flank,  we  had 
a  pleasant  climb  of  half  an  hour 
through  a  larch  forest  up  to  a 
cowshed  on  the  highest  alp,  or 
upland  pasture.  Here  we  com- 
menced spying.  My  chasseur's 
practised  eye  was  not  long  in 
discerning  the  form  of  a  big  soli- 
tary buck  in  a  black  cleft  of  rock 
high  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
mountain.  Handing  me  the  glass, 
he  indicated  the  place,  but,  the 
beast  being  in  deep  shadow,  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could 
make  him  out.  I  have  excellent 
eyes ;  but  spying  with  the  tele- 
scope, so  essential  a  branch  of  the 
hunter's  craft,  is  an  art  which 
requires  long  and  constant  prac- 
tice, and  I  must  confess  to  being 
hitherto  unable  to  master  it  prop- 
erly. The  buck  was  no  great  dis- 
tance off,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
had  moved  a  few  steps  down  into 
the  sunlight  that  I  could  find  him. 
He  continued  descending:,  although 

o 

it  was  the  hour  when  the  chamois 
generally  seek  the  summits,  until 
he  reached  a  balmier,  or  overhang- 
ing rock,  where  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  take  up  his  quarters  for 
the  day.  He  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  spot  more  fitted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  fell  pur- 
pose, as,  unconscious  of  his  ap- 


proaching doom,  he  lay  down  or 
else  browsed  with  true  masculine 
indifference  to  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  outside  world. 

"Ha/  ha!  mon  gros,"  said 
Perruquet,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
indecent  glee,  "you  are  not  long 
for  this  world." 

Descending  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream,  we  found  a  way  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  which 
the  water  had  worn  for  itself 
to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  scrambled  up  the  opposite 
side.  Maquinaz  remained  behind 
in  order  to  signal  to  us  any  fresh 
movements  on  the  part  of  the 
chamois.  In  little  more  than  an 
hour  my  hunter,  who  managed  the 
stalk  without  a  mistake,  brought 
me  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  rocks  where  we  hoped  the  buck 
still  lay  concealed.  Stealthily 
crawling  forwards,  we  looked  about 
us  for  some  time  in  vain.  While 
thus  engaged  a  faint  tinkling  fell 
upon  our  ears,  and  far  below  in 
the  valley  beside  the  torrent  we 
saw  a  goatherd  leading  home  half- 
a-dozen  truant  members  of  his 
flock.  I  whispered  to  Perruquet 
that  I  feared  it  was  all  up  with 
our  stalk.  For  reply  he  com- 
menced making  horrible  grimaces 
and  gesticulating  violently  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  had  imagined 
the  chamois  to  be. 

Not  daring  to  raise  my  head,  I 
scanned  the  ground  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  off,  but  could  see 
nothing. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"Under  the  cliff,  under  the 
cliff !  "  he  replied  in  agonised  tones. 

It  was  all  cliff  where  I  was 
looking,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  there.  At  last,  his  excite- 
ment getting  the  better  of  him,  my 
hunter  seized  my  head  with  both 
his  hands,  as  if  with  the  purpose 
of  wringing  my  neck,  and  turned  it 
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in  the  direction  in  which  he  wished 
me  to  look.  I  raised  myself  two  or 
three  inches,  and  there,  about  forty 
yards  off,  was  the  buck  feeding 
as  unconcernedly  as  possible.  My 
heart  beat  so  fast  that  I  almost 
expected  to  miss  him  even  at  that 
ridiculously  easy  distance ;  nor 
was  I  reassured  when  at  the  shot 
he  sprang  up  on  to  a  boulder  and 
remained  erect  and  motionless. 
In  a  couple  of  seconds,  however, 
while  I  was  hurriedly  reloading, 
his  limbs  relaxed,  and  he  fell  over 
stone-dead. 

We  had  a  rather  nasty  scramble 
down  some  slippery  water -worn 
rocks  before  we  could  reach  our 
quarry,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  aid 
of  Perruquet's  broad  back  at  one 
place.  As  time  was  not  pressing, 
we  gralloched  him  at  our  leisure, 
and  presently,  when  Maquinaz  ar- 


rived, his  legs  were  tied  together 
and  we  carried  him  down  in  tri- 
umph to  Prerayen.  He  was  a  re- 
markably fine  buck,  and  he  had 
caused  us  singularly  little  trouble 
or  exertion,  as  we  found  him 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  any 
other  chamois  that  I  have  killed. 
The  bulk  of  our  summer  and  early 
autumn  hunting  in  the  High  Alps 
is  done  at  heights  varying  from 
9000  to  11,000  feet,  but  this  par- 
ticular buck  can  have  been  little 
more  than  8000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  stalk,  moreover, 
was  the  simplest  and  easiest  that 
I  can  recall  to  mind,  and  the  in- 
cidents of  the  two  days'  sport  con- 
vinced me  of  what  I  remarked  on 
a  former  page — namely,  that  the 
successful  expeditions  are  not  ne- 
cessarily the  most  interesting  ones. 
HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD. 
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LIKE  the  light  of  a  dawn  that  was  roseate  and  splendid, 

Like  a  dream  that  was  fleeting  and  fair, 
So  the  day  of  my  bliss  that  for  ever  is  ended 

Hath  died  in  this  night  of  despair ! 
In  my  soul  that  is  faint  for  the  smile  of  its  Lover, 

No  pulses  of  pleasure  can  beat ; 
By  Theseus  forsaken — no  charm  I  discover 

In  an  isle  that  is  sylvan  and  sweet. 

n. 

I  know  that  the  grapes  in  the  vineyards  are  turning 

All  misty  and  purple  with  bloom ; 
That  blossoms  of  crimson  are  blushing  and  burning 

'Mid  pomegranate  hedges  of  gloom ; — 
I  know  that  the  Summer  is  waiting  to  bless  me, 

But  my  life  hath  no  gladness  to  greet 
Her  pine-scented  winds  that  so  softly  caress  me, 

Or  the  fragrance  of  flowers  at  her  feet. 

III. 

I  linger  no  more  by  the  vales  and  the  mountains 
Where  the  Dryads  so  blithesomely  dance, — 

Nor  dream  by  the  musical  fall  of  the  fountains, 
Where  the  songs  of  the  Naiads  entrance; 

I  listen  no  longer,  when  woodlands  are  waking, 
For  the  voices  of  Echo  or  Pan ; 

My  heart  with  its  burden  of  sorrow  is  breakino- 

O 

In  a  kingdom  of  blight  and  of  ban. 

IV. 

No  more  am  I  thrilled  by  the  voice  of  the  ocean 

When  Dian  doth  silver  the  dusk; 
I  delight  not  in  music  and  rhythmical  motion ; 

Nor  in  odours  of  myrrh  and  of  musk ; 
Nor  in  days  that  are  balmy  and  nights  that  are  tender; 

Nor  in  sunsets  of  marvellous  dye; 
Nor  in  dawns  that  are  dreamlike  with  opaline  splendour 

Till  they  fade  in  a  hyacinth  sky. 
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The  sapphire-lit  sea  like  a  bride  may  be  smiling, 

To  an  azure  and  infinite  dome ; 
The  Sirens  may  wake  with  their  beauty  beguiling, 

And  sing  from  the  crystalline  foam  ; 
The  Zephyrs  may  sigh  to  the  myrtles  and  roses, 

And  the  rivers  melodiously  run, — 
But  my  soul,  like  a  flower  when  in  languor  it  closes, 

Desires  not  the  light  of  the  sun. 

VI. 

While  the  nightingale's  music  around  me  is  falling 

In  a  dulcet  and  passionate  song, 
And  the  birds  trill  a  chorus  so  sweetly  enthralling 

That  it  might  to  Elysium  belong; — 
While  the  poppies  below  me,  in  meadows  of  clover, 

Are  dewy  and  drowsy  and  red, 
I  sigh  for  my  passion  and  pain  to  be  over, 

'Mid  the  asphodel  meads  of  the  Dead. 

VII. 

Oh  !  thou  who  didst  woo  me,  with  locks  that  were  sunny, 

And  tones  that  were  formed  to  delight; — 
With  the  smiles  of  a  sun-god,  and  kisses  of  honey, 

And  eyes  that  were  splendid  with  Night ; — 
When  my  soul  was  a  lute  full  of  music  supernal 

'Neath  thy  dusky  and  amorous  gaze, — 
Could  I  deem  that  thy  love  would  be  less  than  eternal  ? 

Could  I  dream  of  these  desolate  days? 

VIII. 

Oh  !  phantom  of  Love  that  in  madness  I  follow  ! 

For  thee  I  am  turning  my  face 
From  the  fair  land  of  Hellas — the  light  of  Apollo — 

The  marvels  of  Time  and  of  Space. 
I  am  heedless  of  Art  in  her  beautiful  palace ; 

And  Nature  no  more  can  enthrall, 
Since  I  drank  to  the  dregs  of  Love's  magical  chalice 

And  its  nectar  was  chanced  into  call. 
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Though  we  cry  through  the  cycles  of  palpitant  aeons 

To  the  gods  in  their  halcyon  spheres, 
Are  they  moved  by  our  dirges  or  thrilled  by  our  peans  1 

Are  they  touched  by  our  laughter  or  tears'? 
Do  they  mock  at  our  prayers  and  our  mystical  dreaming 

Whilst  the  flowers  on  our  altars  entwine, 
And  the  fairest  of  rose-tinted  marble  is  gleaming 

In  our  Temples  of  beauty  divine. 


The  God  I  will  seek  shall  be  Thanatos  only, 

The  dim  god  of  Silence — for  He 
Hath  a  Lethe  for  souls  that  are  loveless  and  lonely. 

From  these  summer-lit  isles  of  the  sea, — 
From  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  gleam  of  the  waters, 

From  the  glory  of  sun  and  of  star, 
Let  Him  bear  me — the  saddest  of  Earth's  weary  daughters 

To  the  shores  of  Nepenthe  afar. 

ALICE  MACKAY. 

S.   AFRICA. 
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DISRAELI,  in  his  fantastic  ro- 
mance of  'Tancred,'  puts  the  follow- 
ing words  into  the  mouth  of  his 
protagonist :  "  I  go  to  a  land  that 
has  never  been  blessed  by  that 
fatal  drollery  called  a  representa- 
tive government,  though  omni- 
science once  deigned  to  trace  out 
the  policy  which  should  rule  it." 
Remarkable  words,  and  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  coming  from 
the  pen  of  an  old  parliamentary 
hand ;  yet  more  remarkable  when 
the  date  is  considered  of  these 
words  being  indited.  For  they 
were  written  in  that  period  of  our 
national  history  when  it  was 
deemed  that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  a  panacea  for  all  human 
ills,  when  an  Englishman's  first 
thought  regarding  an  oppressed 
nationality  was  to  endow  it  with  a 
Parliament,  believing  that  if  this 
gift  of  representative  government 
be  once  accorded,  all  else  must 
necessarily  go  well  with  that  na- 
tion, never  stopping  to  consider, 
with  John  Bull's  habitual  want  of 
projective  imagination,  that  the 
temperaments,  traditions,  train- 
ings of  some  of  those  nations,  so 
vastly  different  from  his  own,  made 
John's  pet  universal  nostrum  by 
no  means  necessarily  a  curative 
medicine  for  that  organism.  Since 
that  date  many  European  and  also 
South  American  lands  have  been 
endowed  with  this  doubtful  bless- 
ing, with  the  result  that  the  esteem 
for  parliamentary  institutions  has 
undoubtedly  and  justly  been 
lessened.  Nowhere  perchance  has 
it  been  lowered  so  much  as  in 
France  and  Italy,  especially  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  small  wonder, 


therefore,  that  from  that  country 
should  proceed  a  philosophical  ex- 
amination and  an  indictment  of 
this  form  of  government.  A 
young  writer  of  the  new  philo- 
sophical school  that  is  headed  by 
Lombroso,  Signer  Scipio  Sighele, 
has  made  this  theme  the  subject 
of  an  able  study  in  collective  psy- 
chology, and  his  work  is  truly  re- 
markable.1 It  is  by  no  means  a 
militant  pamphlet  indited  in  haste 
with  a  view  to  censuring  the  recent 
gross  parliamentary  scandals  of 
Italy,  nor  does  it  refer  even  in- 
directly to  Crispi  or  to  Giolitti. 
It  is  a  theoretic  book,  the  result 
of  close  careful  study  which  con- 
siders the  mischievous  nature  of 
parliament  in  the  abstract,  para- 
doxical at  moments  perchance,  but 
one  of  those  paradoxes  that  reveal 
long  -  suspected  though  carefully 
hidden  truths.  Signor  Sighele  has 
merely  tried  to  discover  the  causes 
for  the  decay  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  and  he  has  sought  for 
that  purpose  to  oust  all  temporary 
or  personal  facts.  In  truth,  Signor 
Sighele's  book  notes  that  revolt 
against  the  despotism  of  majorities 
of  which  our  own  Herbert  Spencer 
has  made  himself  the  spokesman 
in  his  able  latter-day  work,  'The 
Individual  against  the  State.'  In 
that  pamphlet,  as  we  know,  the 
English  philosopher  points  out  how 
the  function  of  Liberalism  in  the 
past  was  to  limit  the  power  of  kings, 
and  predicts  that  the  function  of 
the  Liberalism  of  the  future  will 
be  to  limit  the  power  of  parlia- 
ments. 

The    chief    objections    directed 
against  parliamentary  government 
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have  hitherto  been  levelled  at  the 
personality  of  the  members.  Thus 
it  has  been  contended  that  they 
are  rarely  the  best  representatives 
of  their  nation,  and  that  when 
once  elected  they  are  too  apt  to 
consider  only  their  own  advantage 
or  the  local  interests  of  their 
electors,  with  a  view  to  re-election. 
This  so-called  church-steeple  policy 
is  but  a  collective  form  of  egotism, 
rendering  the  member  a  man  who 
confers  favours  in  return  for  the 
one  personal  favour  of  re-election. 
Further,  there  is  also  that  ugliest 
side  of  all,  bribery  and  corruption, 
the  buying  of  votes  in  return  for 
money  spent  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  former  so  largely  practised  in 
southern  lands,  a  custom  also  not 
unknown  among  ourselves  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  this  century. 
Such  are  the  principal  arguments 
against  this  system  of  government 
by  collective  reasoning,  a  mode  of 
government  that  is  but  too  often 
an  exemplification  of  a  famous  de- 
finition of  the  word  deputation — 
a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying 
many  but  not  much.  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  the  chief  objection  to 
parliamentary  government,  name- 
ly, its  inherent  weakness  as  a  col- 
lective organism — the  objection,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  Parliament  as  a 
system.  No  one  before  Sighele 
has  put  the  question,  "  Supposing 
Parliament  were  composed  of  the 
best  men  of  a  nation,  would  it 
give  the  best  results  ? "  or  in  other 
words,  Does  not  its  chief  defect 
consist  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
assemblage  of  many  persons?  It 
is  to  this  question  that  the  young 
thinker  endeavours  to  reply  in  his 
suggestive  study  in  Psychological 
Collectivism. 

We  all  know  a  favourite  and 
much -quoted  proverb  is  "  Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei."  Is  it  not,  per- 


haps, of  all  proverbs  the  most 
fallacious  1  Was  it  not  Carlyle 
who  asked,  "  How  many  fools  does 
it  take  to  make  a  public  1 "  Does 
not  another  popular  proverb  say, 
"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  1 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  believe  that 
many  persons  together  can  decide 
better  upon  a  subject  than  one 
person  alone.  An  optimist  might 
argue  that  this  belief  has  taken 
birth  from  the  modesty  of  man- 
kind ;  a  pessimist  that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  desire  to  escape 
responsibility.  The  popular  notion 
is  that  a  number  of  intellects  can 
be  summed  up  into  one  whole. 
But  the  real  fact  is  they  limit  each 
other  and  act  as  a  clog.  "  Men," 
said  Galileo,  "  are  not  like  a 
number  of  horses  attached  to  a 
carriage,  all  pulling  together;  but 
rather  like  a  number  of  loose 
horses  running  a  race,  of  which 
one  gains  the  prize."  Lamartine 
says — 

' '  II  f aut  se  suparer  pour  penscr  de  la 

foulc, 
Et  s'y  confondre  pour  agir." 

The  real  truth  is,  the  human 
mind  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
mathematics,  but  is  rather  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  chemistry,  by 
which,  when  an  atom  is  united  to 
other  similar  atoms,  the  most  sur- 
prising and  unexpected  results 
ensue.  Max  Nordau,  in  his  able 
and  suggestive  book,  frankly  en- 
titled '  Paradoxes,'  puts  the  matter 
profoundly  and  lucidly.  He  says  : 

"  Bring  together  twenty  or  thirty 
men  like  Goethe,  Kant,  Helmholtz, 
Shakespeare,  Newton,  &c.,  and  submit 
to  their  judgment  and  approbation 
the  practical  questions  of  the  moment. 
Their  expressions  will  probably  be 
quite  different  from  those  which 
would  be  given  by  any  other  as- 
sembly (though  I  would  not  vouch 
for  that) ;  but  as  far  as  their  verdicts 
were  concerned,  I  am  certain  that 
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they  would  in  nowise  differ  from 
those  of  any  other  assembly.  And 
why  ?  Because  each  one  of  these 
twenty  or  thirty  elect,  besides  his  own 
originality,  which  makes  of  him  an 
excellent  individual,  possesses  also  the 
patrimony  of  the  inherited  qualities 
of  his  kind,  which  make  him  resemble 
not  only  his  neighbour  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  all  the  unknown  persons  who 
pass  along  the  street.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  men,  in  their  normal  con- 
dition, have  certain  qualities  which 
constitute  a  common  value,  identical 
to  all,  let  us  suppose  equal  to  X, 
a  value  which  is  augmented  in  supe- 
rior individuals  by  another  value 
which  is  different  in  each  individual, 
and  which,  for  that  reason,  should 
be  described  by  a  different  name  for 
each  one  of  them,  being,  for  instance, 
equal  to  6,  c,  d,  &c.  This  being 
admitted,  therefore,  the  result  is  that 
in  an  assembly  of  twenty  men — all 
geniuses  of  the  highest  order — there 
will  be  twenty  X,  and  only  one  6,  one 
c,  one  d,  &c.,  and  necessarily  the 
twenty  A"s  will  vanquish  the  isolated 
b,  c,  d's — that  is  to  say,  the  essence  of 
humanity  will  vanquish  the  individ- 
ual personality,  and  the  workman's 
cap  will  completely  cover  the  hat  of 
the  doctor  and  the  philosopher." 

'  This  reasoning  explains  the 
strange  verdicts  so  often  given  by 
jurists  when  twelve  men  pro- 
nounce a  joint  decision  inferior  to 
that  which  each  of  the  twelve 
would  have  given  singly.  When 
this  law  is  applied  to  a  Parliament 
of  some  300  to  500  members,  no 
wonder  that  the  result  is  still 
more  mediocre  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  idea  is  embodied  in  the  old 
saying,  "  Senatores  boni  viri :  Sen- 
atus  autem  mala  bestia." 

Herbert  Spencer  has  maintained 
that  aggregate  character  is  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the 
units  that  compose  it.  This 
axiom,  however,  by  no  means 
holds  good  in  all  cases.  As  the 
Italian  thinker  Enrico  Ferri  has 
well  pointed  out :  "  The  union  of 


capable  persons  is  not  always  a 
sure  guarantee  of  the  definitive 
capability  of  the  whole :  by  the 
union  of  individuals  of  good 
sense  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
assembly  which  has  no  common- 
sense  ;  as  in  chemistry,  by  the 
union  of  two  gases  may  be  ob- 
tained a  liquid."  The  fact  is, 
Spencer's  axiom  is  exact,  and  can 
be  applied  when  the  aggregate 
is  composed  of  homogeneous  uni- 
ties organically  united  among 
themselves.  But  it  ceases  to  be 
exact,  and  cannot  be  applied  ex- 
cept in  a  restricted  manner,  when 
the  aggregate  in  question  consists 
of  heterogeneous  and  unorganical 
unities.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
but  a  fact  none  the  less,  that  an 
aggregation  of  people  is  predis- 
posed, as  by  some  fatal  arithmetical 
law,  rather  to  do  evil  than  good  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  an  assembly 
of  human  beings,  no  matter  of 
what  nature,  is  predisposed  to  give 
an  intellectual  result  inferior  to 
the  mental  level  of  what  should 
be  the  sum-total  resulting  from  the 
intelligences  that  compose  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  question 
naturally  forces  itself  upon  us, 
Are  we  then  to  return  to  the  per- 
sonal despotism  of  one  man  ?  This 
is  by  no  means  Signer  Sighele's 
contention,  nor  would  he  advocate 
this  for  a  moment.  The  tyrannies 
of  old  had  two  great  defects  :  they 
were  hereditary  and  they  were 
individual.  It  was  in  order  to 
correct  these  defects  that  power 
was  also  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  ashes  of  one  fetich  phcenix 
arose  another  equally  strong  and 
blatant.  The  prejudice  of  the 
divine  right  of  parliaments  was 
substituted  for  the  prejudice  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  Now 
parliaments,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  collective  psychology, 
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like  all  human  assemblages,  are 
liable  to  sudden  and  unexpected 
impulses — impulses  such  as  may 
at  times  move  a  crowd  to  commit 
crimes,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
French  Revolution  ;  or  to  practise 
some  generous  act,  as  happened 
during  the  Italian  riaoryimento. 
That  such  was  possible  had  been 
recognised  already  by  Napoleon 
the  Great,  ere  the  modern  Italian 
positivist1  school  of  philosophy 
had  reduced  experience  to  a  for- 
mula, for  when  inditing  his  studies 
on  the  Convention  the  Emperor 
wrote,  "  Collective  crimes  impli- 
cate no  one."  A  deed  or  word 
may  change  the  judgment  of  all 
by  the  contagious  emotion  of  a 
moment.  Thus,  besides  lowering 
the  intellectual  level,  an  assembly 
is  also  liable  to  sudden  mutations 
of  view.  Yet  another  danger,  and 
yet  another  reason  why  the  judg- 
ments of  these  huge  national  talk- 
ing-shops should  not  be  regarded 
as  infallible  or  be  treated  with  too 
much  deference.  John  Stuart 
Mill  dimly  foresaw  this  modern 
positivist  conclusion  when  he 
pleaded  eloquently  in  favour  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

And  as  though  the  mere  fact  of 
the  assemblage  of  a  number  of 
human  beings  and  all  that  this 
implies  were  not  enough,  parlia- 
ments are  in  themselves  the  result 
of  two  phases  of  collective  psy- 
chology which  are  superimposed, 
or  rather  enter  into  combination, 
to  use  the  chemical  term.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  election  of 
the  member,  and  this,  too,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  game  of  hazard  of 
collective  psychology.  In  the 


second  place,  there  is  the  vote 
of  the  members  themselves.  For 
what  are  the  most  influential 
causes  which  enter  into  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
putting  on  one  side  the  idea  of 
bribery  and  corruption  1  These 
causes  are  the  electioneering 
speeches  of  the  candidates  and 
the  agitation  of  newspaper  articles. 
These  two  methods  exercise  a 
species  of  hypnotic  suggestion 
which,  working  upon  the  masses, 
are  at  the  same  time  most  power- 
ful and  most  untrustworthy,  be- 
cause they  work  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  surprises  of  collective 
psychology. 

In  order  fully  to  follow  Signer 
Sighele's  arguments,  a  brief  di- 
gression is  necessary,  treating  of 
the  physiology  of  success.  Putting 
advertisements  on  one  side,  the 
success  which  follows  from  sug- 
gestive working  upon  the  multi- 
tude may  be  divided  into  slow  or 
immediate,  according  as  a  sugges- 
tion is  exercised  upon  men  one  by 
one — singly,  that  is — or  upon  men 
as  a  crowd.  Of  the  former  a 
good  example  is  the  influence  of  a 
book,  of  the  latter  the  effect  of  a 
speech.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
respective  values  of  these  two 
kinds  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  psychologically  the  nature 
of  the  applause  which  is  given  in 
the  theatre  after  listening  to  a 
drama,  or  to  an  orator  after  he 
has  pronounced  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  discourse.  It  is  a  well- 
known  psychological  law  that 
the  intensity  of  an  emotion  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  feel  that 
emotion  in  the  same  place  at  the 


1  The  word  "positivist"  as  used  by  the  modern  philosophical  Italian  school 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  term  "positivist"  as  used  in  England  by  the 
followers  of  Auguste  Comte. 
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same  time.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
emotion  felt  by  a  certain  orator  be 
represented  by  10,  and  that  he 
succeeds  in  communicating  one- 
half  of  this  to  his  audience,  who, 
we  will  say,  number  300,  each 
of  these  300  will  also  feel  the 
emotion  of  all  the  others,  who  will 
thus  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  experiencing,  we  will  say, 
one-half  of  this  emotion,  which 
will  be  represented  by  the  half 
of  5  multiplied  by  300,  or  750. 
These  figures  suffice  to  demon- 
strate how  exaggerated  and  mis- 
leading is  the  feeling  produced  by 
an  able  speaker  upon  a  crowd,  and 
this  very  exaggeration  of  feeling 
is  the  first  element  required  for 
success.  The  judgment  we  fondly 
believe  to  be  the  sum-total  of  the 
judgment  of  all  present  is  in  reality 
the  work  of  one  man,  who  by  the 
phenomenon  of  suggestion  becomes 
the  casual  and  momentary  despot 
of  the  whole  crowd. 

The  effect  produced  by  a  news- 
paper article  is  analogous,  for  it  is 
read  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  after  its  hasty  compilation 
and  hurried  appearance,  by  great 
numbers  of  people  who  afterwards 
compare  notes  and  mutually  com- 
municate the  impression.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle, like  that  of  the  speech,  is 
exaggerated  and  often  mislead- 
ing. 

Now  to  return  to  the  election 
of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is 
easy  to  comprehend  that  it  is  the 
result  of  suggestion  exercised  by 
these  two  methods,  the  art  of  the 
orator  and  the  effect  of  the  daily 
newspaper.  The  elector  who  de- 
posits his  voting -paper  in  the 
ballot-box  apparently  performs  a 
free  and  isolated  act.  In  reality  he 
is  the  victim — or  shall  we  say  the 
instrument  ? — of  suggestion  of  the 


occult  mesmeric  forces  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  speech  or  a  newspaper 
article.  Now,  if  these  always  pro- 
ceeded from  superior  persons,  the 
mischief  would  not  be  great ;  but, 
as  we  know,  the  stump  -  orator's 
arguments  are  not  always  of  the 
best,  nor  newspaper  rhetoric  of  the 
most  impartial.  In  this  wise  it  is 
that  members  of  Parliament  are, 
too  often,  manufactured.  Once 
elected,  Parliament  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  of  collective 
psychology  to  which  reference  was 
made  above.  The  intellectual  level 
is  lowered,  if  not  to  the  plane  of 
the  meanest  intellect  present,  cer- 
tainly to  a  mediocre  standard.  It 
is  rarely  or  never  raised  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  intelligence 
represented  in  the  assemblage. 
Laws  are  made,  amended,  modi- 
fied, in  accordance  with  the 
momentary  impression  produced 
by  an  orator,  with  the  result  that 
the  statute-books  of  all  nations 
are  filled  with  the  most  heteroge- 
neous, at  times  with  the  most  con- 
tradictory, articles.  For  collec- 
tive psychology  is  made  up  of 
contradictions  and  cruelties,  and 
passes  from  one  sentiment  to  its 
opposite  with  incredible  rapidity. 
"Parliament,  in  fact,"  ungallantly 
says  Signer  Sighele,  "  is  a  female, 
and  more  often  than  not  an  hy- 
sterical female  to  boot."  In  pass- 
ing this  judgment  he  perhaps  goes 
too  far,  at  least  if  his  verdict  is 
meant  as  a  generalisation  for  all 
parliaments.  If  it  is  intended  as 
applied  to  that  of  his  own  country 
as  well  as  to  that  of  France,  the 
verdict,  severe  as  it  is,  is  perhaps 
not  too  strong.  It  is  certain  that 
for  the  Latin  races  in  particular 
that  universal  panacea  for  all  evils, 
a  Parliament,  has  proved  some- 
what of  a  failure.  Their  easily 
impressionable  character  is  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  to  resist  the  hyp- 
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notic  suggestion  of  an  impassioned 
speech  or  a  persuasive  article. 

If  such  be  the  intellectual  re- 
sults of  a  Parliament,  what  must 
be  the  moral  results  ?  Will  they 
<•  follow  the  same  laws  of  deteriora- 
tion resulting  from  the  union  of 
many  units  ?  Unfortunately  in 
all  countries,  England,  France, 
Italy,  too  many  events,  fresh  in  our 
mind,  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  this  question  imposes.  Has 
not  the  general  lowering  of  the 
moral  standard,  which  all  nations 
deplore  in  a  major  or  minor  degree, 
somewhat  to  do,  perchance,  with 
this  in  its  day  much-vaunted  insti- 
tution ?  Certainly  this  question 
would  be  well  worth  detailed 
study. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
members  of  Parliament,  when  con- 
voked in  solemn  assemblage,  be- 
have like  a  number  of  overgrown 
and  often  very  naughty  school- 
boys. Now  look  at  a  number  of 
children  together.  How  much 
more  easily  they  are  led  into  evil 
and  influenced  by  the  bad  amongst 
them.  How  much  naughtier  they 
are  when  together  than  when  alone, 
committing  acts  collectively  which 
singly  not  one  of  them  would  have 
ventured  on.  "  Men,"  said  Bage- 
hot,  "  are  guided  by  example  and 
not  by  reasoning ; "  but  he  forgot 
to  add  that  they  were  quite  espe- 
cially led  by  bad  example.  The 
rotten  pear  corrupts  the  sound  one. 
We  never  find  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case.  The  microbe  of  evil  has 
a  power  of  multiplication  infinitely 
greater  than  the  microbe  of  good, 
even  supposing  this  last  to  exist, 
for  we  know  too  well  that  many 
diseases  are  contagious,  but  it  is 
yet  to  be  proved  that  health  is 
contagious.  And  when  moral  cor- 
ruption is  aided  by  self-interest, 
when  an  immense  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage follows  a  slight  violence 


of  conscience,  it  would  be  found 
that  money  influences  even  those 
who  think  themselves  honest.  Per- 
sonal immorality,  party  immoral- 
ity, government  immorality,  all 
these  follow  from  a  system  which 
seems  framed  on  purpose  to  dete- 
riorate men  instead  of  improving 
them.  It  has  been  noted  again 
and  again  that  members  coming 
from  a  distant  province  with  a 
high  ideal  and  rosy  promise  are 
soon  corrupted  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Parliament. 

And  now  as  to  the  remedies 
for  this  state  of  things.  Here 
Signer  Sighele  leaves  us  rather  in 
the  lurch.  A  radical  remedy  is 
practically  non-existent,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  every  group 
of  men  is  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally inferior  to  its  separate  ele- 
ments, and  these  groups  are  called 
classes,  churches,  associations,  par- 
ties, committees,  and  what  not  be- 
sides. In  fact,  it  is  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  saying  that  a  com- 
mittee is  a  group  that  has  no  body 
to  be  kicked  and  no  soul  to  be 
saved.  The  evil  is  too  deep-rooted 
in  human  nature  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  it ;  its  pernicious 
character  can  only  perhaps  be 
modified  and  the  mischief  atten- 
uated. For  one  thing,  Sighele 
would  have  members  of  Parlia- 
ment paid ;  but  in  return  for  this 
pay  they  should  make  a  profession 
of  their  duties  and  have  no  other 
outside.  It  should  require  as 
much  study  and  exertion  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament  as  to  be  a 
lawyer  or  merchant  or  professor. 
At  present  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  amateurs  who  for  a  brief 
space  exercise  a  serious  power  over 
a  variety  of  causes,  many  of  which 
are  frivolous.  Further — and  this 
is,  too,  an  important  point  —  he 
would  considerably  limit  the  num- 
ber of  members.  Thus,  where  a 
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nation  returns  500  he  would  have 
but  100,  and  this  with  a  view  to 
make  the  office  less  of  a  sinecure  : 
the  responsibilities,  divided  by  100 
instead  of  500,  would  be  more  felt. 
Then,  too,  he  would  have  Parlia- 
ment occupy  itself  solely  with  the 
large  questions  at  stake,  leaving  to 
local  Councils  the  management  of 
local  affairs.  In  this  wise  he 
thinks  some  improvement  might 
be  looked  for,  and  that  treated 
thus,  this  ancient  institution  of 
Parliament,  vastly  simplified,  might 
live  yet  a  while  longer  without  in- 
famy in  praiseworthy  fashion.  "  I 
think,"  says  Signor  Sighele,  "  that 
of  Parliament  one  may  say  as  of 
certain  poisons,  that  they  kill  or 
cure  according  to  the  size  of  the 


dose  administered."  To  quit 
metaphor,  the  extension  and  im- 
portance that  parliamentarism  has 
taken  is  so  great  as  to  menace  the 
life  of  the  body  politic.  Would  it 
not  therefore  be  worth  the  experi- 
ment to  see  whether,  by  limiting 
the  dose,  it  could  be  made  to 
strengthen  this  body  instead  of 
slowly  annihilating  it,  as  it  does  at 
present.  Paul  Bourget  has  said 
of  life  that  it  seems  to  him  "  un 
volume  de  Labiche  interfolie  par 
du  Shakespeare."  May  not  this 
be  said  with  yet  more  reason 
of  parliamentary  life, — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  farce  in  the 
lobbies  and  a  tragedy  in  the 
house? 

HELEN  ZIMMERN. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. "THIS    IS    MY    OWN,    MY    NATIVE    LAND." 


PHBMIE  performed  the  journey  in 
a  state  of  excitement  which  rendered 
reflection  impossible :  she  was  still 
so  agitated  and  bewildered  at  the 
suddenness  with  which  this  resolu- 
tion had  been  taken,  that  she  scarce- 
ly paused  to  ask  herself  whether 
pleasure  or  pain  was  the  more  pre- 
valent actual  sensation.  Was  she 
still  angry  with  Leo  because  of  the 
fox  he  had  shot?  Was  he  not 
himself  displeased  with  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  abrupt  departure? 
These  were  questions  which  scarcely 
touched  her  at  present,  for  just  at 
this  moment  everything  not  directly 
connected  with  the  journey  seemed 
strangely  insignificant. 

At  the  Buda-Pesth  station  she  was 
met  by  her  friends  Count  and 
Countess  Boldalagi,  and  together 
they  reached  Hamburg  on  the  third 
day  after  her  departure  from  Her- 
mannstadt.  Here  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  they  were  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours,  previous  to  em- 
barking in  Count  Boldalagi's  steam 
yacht,  which  awaited  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  the  hotel  where  rooms  had  been 
secured,  a  telegram  was  put  into  the 
Count's  hand  which  caused  them 
abruptly  to  alter  their  plans.  The 
telegram  was  from  the  nurse  at 
home  announcing  that  their  young- 
est child,  little  Nina,  aged  three, 
had,  shortly  after  her  parents'  de- 
parture, been  suddenly  seized  with 
a  dangerous  attack  of  diphtheria,  and 
that  her  life  was  in  danger.  To 
continue  their  projected  journey  to 
Norway  under  these  circumstances 
was  of  course  impossible,  and  though 
fagged  and  overtired  as  they  were 
with  having  spent  forty-eight  hours 
on  the  railway,  both  husband  and 


wife  had  no  other  thought  but  to 
take  the  very  next  train  which  would 
convey  them  back  to  Buda-Pesth. 
Time-tables  were  hastily  consulted, 
and  it  was  rapidly  decided  to  start 
back  that  very  night,  after  having 
had  barely  time  to  snatch  a  hurried 
meal. 

So  engrossed  were  the  Count  and 
Countess  with  the  cause  of  their 
anxiety  that  neither  of  them  had  as 
yet  given  a  thought  to  what  Phemie 
would  do  under  these  now  altered 
circumstances ;  for  Irma  had  gone 
off  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping 
at  thought  of  what  meanwhile 
might  be  happening  at  home  to  her 
darling  Nina,  and  Count  Boldalagi 
had  his  hands  more  than  full  in 
trying  to  comfort  his  wife  and  at 
the  same  time  see  to  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  their  home- 
ward journey,  so  that  it  was  only 
when  Countess  Boldalagi's  maid 
approached  her  mistress  with  some 
question  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  travelling-trunks  were  to 
be  conveyed  back  to  the  station  that 
they  seemed  to  remember  her  exist- 
ence. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  my 
dear  1 "  said  the  Countess,  who  had 
checked  her  tears  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  begun  to  flow,  in 
order  to  deliver  some  intricate  direc- 
tions to  the  femme  de  chambre  re- 
garding a  certain  fur  -  lined  cloak 
which  she  desired  to  have  unpacked 
from  the  trunks.  "  I  am  so  sorry  to 
disappoint  you  of  the  promised 
yachting  expedition,  but  you  see 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done ; 
so  if  you  are  not  too  tired  to  start 
back  at  once,  that  will  perhaps  be 
your  wisest  course." 

Phemie  hesitated  :  she  was  look- 
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ing  rather  white  and  weary  as  she 
had  sunk  back  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  in  her  secret  heart  she  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  first  painful  sense 
of  isolation  experienced  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  protecting  love, 
which,  though  often  felt  to  be  irk- 
some and  inconvenient,  is  neverthe- 
less keenly  missed  whenever  the 
object  of  daily  and  hourly  solicitude 
finds  itself  thrown  adrift  upon  the 
kindness  or  convenience  of  compara- 
tive strangers.  But  the  idea  of  re- 
turning at  once  to  her  husband 
without  having  accomplished  the 
journey  which  had  been  undertaken 
more  or  less  against  his  desire,  im- 
plied a  sense  of  degradation  and 
failure  which  she  was  loth  to  accept. 

"  I  might  go  on  to  Scotland 
alone,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly, 
while  all  these  things  had  had 
time  to  shoot  to  and  fro  through 
her  brain. 

A  large  advertisement  sheet 
posted  up  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  hotel,  and  surmounted  by  the 
picture  of  a  magnificent  steamboat 
Hying  the  Union-jack,  had  prob- 
ably suggested  the  idea  to  Phemie's 
mind,  for  this  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dates  and  hours  of 
the  steam-packets  running  between 
Leith  and  Hamburg. 

"To  Scotland?  Alone?"  said 
the  Countess  in  doubtful  accents. 

"Why  not?  The  Leith  packet 
starts  to-morrow  evening,  and  would 
take  me  there  direct." 

"  But  what  would  your  strenr/er 
Herr  Gemahl  say  to  this  arrange- 
ment ? "  now  put  in  the  Count  in 
a  tone  of  banter.  "  You  know 
that  he  never  permits  you  to 
travel  half  a  mile  unless  properly 
escorted  and  securely  guarded.  No, 
no,  my  dear  Baroness,  I  am  afraid 
that  I,  as  a  married  man  myself, 
cannot  countenance  such  open  vio- 
lation of  conjugal  obedience.  Why, 
I  should  never  dare  to  meet  Wolfs- 


berg  again  without  having  restored 
you  to  his  guardianship  safe  and 
sound." 

But  Count  Boldalagi's  well-meant 
advice  had  a  directly  opposite  effect 
upon  Phemie.  In  her  present  state 
of  irritated  dissatisfaction  these 
words  were  precisely  best  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  in  her  heart  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
would  sometimes  assert  itself  in 
unexpected  fashion. 

"  It  would  be  folly  to  turn  back 
now  that  I  have  come  so  far,"  she 
said,  sitting  up  straight  in  her 
chair  without  a  trace  of  languor  or 
fatigue.  "  No  reasonable  husband 
could  possibly  object  to  my  de- 
cision." 

Though  her  words  were  spoken 
in  a  studiously  calm  tone  of  voice, 
the  two  bright  spots  of  colour 
mounting  on  her  cheeks,  and  a 
certain  flash  in  her  hazel  eyes, 
belied  this  fictitious  composure. 

"  Husbands  are  never  reasonable 
upon  this  point,"  said  Countess 
Boldalagi.  "  Believe  me,  my  dear, 
Istvan  is  right,  and  you  had  better 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  com- 
ing back  with  us  to-night." 

"Please  do  not  trouble  yourself 
further  about  me,  dear  Irrna,"  said 
Phemie,  rather  ungraciously.  "I 
assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well  able 
to  take  care  of  myself,  and  it  is 
rather  pleasant  for  a  change  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  one's  leading- 
strings.  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  over  to  Leith." 

"Do  as  you  choose,"  returned 
Irma,  with  just  a  touch  of  asperity 
in  her  tone ;  while  Count  Boldalagi, 
clasping  together  his  hands  with 
much  pathos,  exclaimed  fervently, 
though  his  eyes  had  shot  a  glance 
of  covert  admiration  at  Phemie's 
countenance,  lighted  up  just  now 
by  a  glow  of  excitement  which  gave 
to  her  features  the  charm  which 
they  sometimes  lacked  in  repose — 

"Thank  heavens  that  I  did  not 
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marry  an  Englishwoman  !  You  are 
all  rebels  at  heart,  and  imagine  you 
can  dispense  with  some  one  to  look 
after  you.  Such  a  terribly  inde- 
pendent wife  would  never  have 
suited  me  ! " 

Phemie  hardly  felt  terribly  in- 
dependent when,  an  hour  later,  she 
found  herself  sitting  alone  over  the 
solitary  supper  for  which  she  had 
but  small  appetite.  She  was  feel- 
ing unaccountably  provoked  with 
the  Boldalagis  for  having,  with 
such  small  compunction  apparent- 
ly, abandoned  her  to  her  fate, 
although  it  had  been  done  at 
her  own  express  desire.  By  this 
time,  no  doubt,  they  had  forgotten 
all  about  her,  as  they  were  hurry- 
ing back  towards  Buda-Pesth.  But 
presently  she  checked  these  thoughts 
as  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Of 
course,  she  now  told  herself,  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  be 
wholly  absorbed  by  anxiety  for 
their  sick  child.  Family  ties  must 
always  take  precedence  of  other 
outside  conventional  and  social  in- 
terests. Family  ties  —  the  tie  of 
parent  and  child,  of  husband  and 
wife  —  were  not  those  the  only 
true  bonds  which  have  a  real  and 
permanent  meaning  in  life1?  The 
Boldalagis  had  not  really  been 
wanting  in  kindness  and  consider- 
ation, she  now  recognised;  but  it 
was  only  that  this  unforeseen  event 
had  caused  Phemie  abruptly  to  re- 
alise that  they  were  no  more  than 
mere  indifferent  acquaintances  after 
all,  and  that,  now  that  a  more 
vital  and  personal  question  had 
arisen,  they  were  quite  prepared 
to  let  her  drop  out  of  their  lives 
again. 

Next  morning,  when  Phemie  sat 
down  to  write  to  Leo  acquainting 
him  with  the  unexpected  alteration 
in  her  plans,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  herself  towards 


her  husband,  and  she  tore  up  sev- 
eral failures  before  she  succeeded  in 
producing  an  epistle  entirely  to  her 
own  satisfaction.  If  she  took  too 
much  trouble  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  made  her  decide  upon 
going  on  to  Scotland  alone,  she 
argued,  that  would  look  too  much 
as  if  she  herself  had  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  her  own  decision.  Qui 
s'excuse  s'accuse,  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  resolved  to  send  merely 
a  few  lines  stating  the  facts  as 
briefly  and  concisely  as  possible, 
without  either  comment  or  apology 
for  having  possibly  acted  against 
Leo's  wishes.  It  was  Count  Bol- 
dalagi's  rather  injudicious  banter 
which  was  hampering  her  power 
of  expression,  and  half  uncon- 
sciously she  gave  a  cold  stiff  turn 
to  her  letter. 

The  rest  of  that  forenoon  she 
spent  in  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Hamburg  rather  forlorn- 
ly ;  but  when  about  two  o'clock 
she  found  herself  fairly  installed 
on  board  the  steamer,  she  felt  re- 
lieved and  comforted  by  hearing 
English  spoken  all  around  her,  and 
catching  sight  of  numberless  little 
national  signs  and  touches  she  had 
wellnigh  forgotten.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  on  board  wore  unmis- 
takable British  ulsters  and  stalk- 
ing-caps  ;  trunks  and  hatboxes  were 
mostly  unlike  the  usual  Continental 
articles ;  it  was  decidedly  refreshing 
to  be  served  with  such  unaccus- 
tomed fare  as  buttered  toast  and 
ham  and  eggs,  reviving  sweet  recol- 
lections of  nursery  and  schoolroom 
days  ;  while,  best  of  all,  to  Phemie's 
inexpressible  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  stewardess  in  the  ladies' 
cabin  turned  out  to  be  a  native  of 
Cockleburgh,  who  spoke  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent  most  grate- 
ful to  ears  long  unused  to  the 
sound. 

But  Phemie's  excitement  reached 
its  climax  when  about  noon  on  the 
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second  day  after  leaving  Hamburg 
one  of  the  sailors  pointed  out  to 
her  a  faint  white  line  on  the  horizon, 
which,  detaching  itself  from  the 
heavy  sea-fog,  seemed  to  hang  aloft 
like  a  silver  thread  shot  through  a 
dull  grey  pall. 

"Yonder's  the  coast  of  Fife," 
were  the  words  which  in  a  moment 
electrified  Phemie  with  a  new  and 
unknown  emotion,  and  sent  a  rush 
of  tumultuous  tears  welling  up  to 
her  eyes.  It  was  her  own  dear 
country  she  was  seeing  again  after 
an  absence  of  four  long  years  ! 
Never  before  had  she  realised  the 
deep  significance  of  our  poet's  words 
as  he  describes  the  feelings  of  the 
home-returning  exile,  whose  heart 
burns  within  him  on  beholding  again 
the  land  of  his  birth.  What  to 
her  at  that  moment  were  all  the 
beauties  of  foreign  scenery  she  had 
looked  upon  since  leaving  Scot- 
land 1  The  majesty  of  the  Salzburg 
mountains,  the  wild  romance  of  the 
Transylvanian  forests  —  all  paled 
away  into  feeble  insignificance  be- 


side that  faint  white  line  on  the 
horizon. 

"  Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ?  " 

she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she 
turned  aside  to  conceal  a  couple 
of  scalding  tears  which  dropped 
unbidden  to  mingle  with  the  foam- 
crested  breakers. 

For  the  next  two  hours  she  sat, 
neither  feeling  the  touch  of  the 
keen  east  wind,  which  had  driven 
most  of  the  female  passengers  down 
to  the  cabin,  nor  aware  of  the 
numerous  sea-gulls  that,  embold- 
ened by  her  motionless  attitude, 
were  shrieking  and  fluttering  all 
around  her.  Tightly  wrapped  in 
her  grey  woollen  plaid,  she  might 
have  passed  for  a  statue  of  expecta- 
tion, every  line  of  her  graceful 
figure  spellbound  in  suspense,  her 
gaze  fixedly  strained  in  that  one 
direction,  with  eyes  for  nought  but 
that  ever-growing  white  line  in  the 
distance. 


CHAPTER    XLII. LADY    LAURISTON. 


Lady  Lauriston,  whom  failing 
health  and  diminishing  eyesight 
now  compelled  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  town,  had  re- 
turned to  her  residence  in  Charlotte 
Square  early  in  September.  Though 
mostly  confined  to  her  arm-chair, 
and  unable  to  recognise  her  friends' 
faces  unless  at  very  close  quarters, 
she  still  took  as  lively  and  sym- 
pathetic an  interest  in  them  as  of 
yore,  and  her  tongue  had  lost  none 
of  the  keen-edged  pungency  which 
had  obtained  for  her  the  nickname 
of  Lady  Bitterwort. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  she 
was  engaged  in  sorting  out  remnants 
of  pale  blue  and  pink  silk,  for  the 
construction  of  one  of  her  famous 
patchwork  counterpanes  destined  to 
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adorn  the  cradle  of  a  first  great- 
grandchild, which  had  lately  signi- 
fied its  intention  of  making  its 
entry  into  this  vale  of  tears,  when 
a  card  bearing  the  name  of 

La  Jjaronne  Wolfsberg, 
n6e  Dalrymple^ 

was  put  into  her  hand. 

"She  says  as  how  she's  a  Baroness, 
and  that  her  name  is  Volfsbag, 
please  my  lady,"  said  the  footman 
who  had  brought  the  card,  seeing 
that  his  mistress,  having  mislaid 
her  spectacles,  could  not  decipher 
the  letters ;  "  but  she  speaks  Eng- 
lish just  like  as  if  she  had  been 
born  here,"  he  added  cautiously, 
evidently  considering  this  to  be  a 
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curious  and  suspicious  circumstance. 
'•'Shall  I  tell  her 'that  your  lady- 
ship is  not  at  home  to  any  one  1 " 

But  already  the  old  lady  had 
found  her  missing  glasses  lying 
concealed  under  a  piece  of  blue 
satin,  and  eagerly  called  out — 

"  Send  her  away !  What  are 
you  thinking  of,  man  1  Why,  it 
is  wee  Phemie  Dalryrnple,  who  is 
like  my  ain  bairn.  Let  her  come 
in  at  once.  This  is  a  sight  for 
sair  een  indeed  !  " 

On  arriving  at  Leith,  Phemie  had 
scarcely  as  yet  given  a  thought  to 
where  she  should  go  in  the  first 
instance;  for  as  her  journey  to 
Scotland  had  been  utterly  unpre- 
meditated and  unforeseen,  of  course 
she  was  expected  by  no  one.  Her 
most  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  go  to  her  sister  ;  but  Chrissy 
led  such  a  gay  restless  life,  and  was 
so  often  away  from  home,  that  she 
could  not  have  been  certain  of  find- 
ing her  at  Blush  wood  till  communi- 
cations had  been  exchanged  on  the 
subject.  Besides,  Phemie  could  not 
think  of  leaving  Edinburgh  and  its 
environs  before  she  had  paid  visits 
to  all  her  old  haunts,  and  sought 
out  those  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  might  be  within  reach.  She 
would  have  to  go  to  a  hotel,  she 
supposed,  but  not  having  had  any 
experience  of  Edinburgh  hotels,  she 
did  not  feel  very  sure  as  to  which 
it  should  be  ;  and  then  suddenly 
the  idea  of  Lady  Lauriston  occur- 
ring to  her  mind,  she  had  told  the 
cabman  to  drive  first  to  her  old 
friend's  address  in  Charlotte  Square, 
in  order  to  procure  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

"Go  to  a  hotel,  bairn  !  are  you 
clean  daft?"  said  Lady  Lauriston, 
when  the  case  had  been  made  clear 
to  her.  "Why,  your  brain  must 
be  addled  with  the  sea-crossing  ever 
to  have  thought  o'  sic  a  thing ;  and 
what  should  be  the  use  of  my  two 
empty  bedrooms  up-stairs,  I  should 


like  to  know?  Just  pay  off  the 
cabman,  Thomas,  and  have  this 
lady's  boxes  taken  to  the  chintz- 
room,"  she  added  to  the  footman, 
who  had  stood  by  impassible,  but 
inwardly  surprised  at  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  lady  with  the 
furrin  -  sounding  name  had  been 
received. 

It  was  just  the  hour  of  afternoon 
tea,  and  presently  Phemie  found 
herself  established  in  one  of  those 
luxurious  lounging-chairs  which  we 
never  seem  to  find  out  of  England, 
with  a  cup  of  such  tea  as  she  had 
not  tasted  for  years  beside  her. 
Though  scarcely  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  was  already 
sufficiently  chilly  to  justify  the 
blazing  fire  which  smiled  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  eyes  long  un- 
accustomed to  the  sight.  It  was 
not  yet  dark  enough  to  call  for  the 
lamps  being  lighted,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  firelight  and  twilight  com- 
bined to  impart  to  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  a  thoroughly  well-appointed 
yet  unconventional  drawing-room, 
that  peculiar  air  of  intimate  mystery 
which  can  better  be  felt  than  de- 
scribed. The  faint  perfume  of 
lavender,  which  Phemie  since  her 
childhood  had  always  been  wont 
to  associate  with  Lady  Lauris- 
ton, hung  about  the  room,  and 
brought  back  with  a  rush  to  her 
mind  whole  visions  of  the  past ; 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  shortbread, 
which,  untasted  for  so  long,  by 
its  flavour  suggested  many  things 
which  had  gone  astray  in  the  course 
of  years,  but  now  unexpectedly  took 
shape  again  and  came  crowding 
about  her  with  bewildering  persis- 
tency :  for  there  is  no  more  mys- 
terious and  capricious  artificer  than 
Memory,  and  subtle  and  varied 
indeed  are  the  keys  by  which  she 
elects  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the 
past.  Sometimes  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  withered  flower  which 
suffices  to  unchain  a  torrent  of  grief 
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we  had  believed  to  be  long  since 
exhausted ;  and  another  time  the 
striking  of  an  old  clock,  or  the 
humming  of  a  bumble  bee,  will 
fill  our  ears  with  the  music  of 
other  days. 

When,  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly rested  and  refreshed,  Phemie 
was  taken  up  -  stairs  to  her  bed- 
room, she  again  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  comfort  and  luxury,  to 
which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
as  she  gazed  with  almost  loving 
eyes  at  the  vast  ewer  and  basin  of 
a  sprigged  rosebud  pattern  match- 
ing the  chintz  of  the  curtains,  and 
seeming  to  convey  coolness  and  re- 
freshment by  their  mere  sight  alone; 
the  ample  japanned  bath  waiting 
only  to  be  filled  at  pleasure  with 
hot  or  cold  water ;  the  large  ma- 
hogany wardrobe,  in  which  some 
unseen  skilful  hands  had  already 
arranged  and  sorted  all  Phemie's 
effects  ;  and  the  dainty  lace-draped 
toilet-table,  where  her  brushes  and 
combs,  scent-bottles  and  hair-pins, 
were  as  neatly  and  methodically 
arranged  as  though  the  room  had 
been  inhabited  for  weeks  by  the 
newly  arrived  guest. 

It  was  all  at  once  so  strange 
and  so  familiar,  and  paradoxically 
enough  Phemie  felt  it  hard  to 
realise  that  she  was  actually  back 
in  Scotland,  while  at  the  same  time 
conscious  of  a  dual  sensation,  which 
made  it  appear  to  her  almost  as 
though  she  had  never  been  away. 

"And  why  didna  ye  bring  your 
man  with  you?"  asked  old  Lady 
Lauriston  that  evening  when,  after 
a  simple  but  exquisitely  refined  little 
dinner,  which,  to  Phemie's  still 
gently  bewildered  brain,  seemed  to 
be  chiefly  composed  of  roast  grouse, 
Minton  china,  and  purple  chrysan- 
themums, she  found  herself  again 
alone  with  her  guest  over  the  dessert. 

Phemie  coloured  slightly  as  she 
lowered  her  eyes  and  played  with  a 
piece  of  preserved  ginger  rather  ner- 


vously in  order  to  screen  her  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Leo  did  not  care  to  come,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  He  is  not  very  fond 
of  travelling,  and  then  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  get  leave  of  absence." 

"Then  how  did  he  come  to  let 
his  boriny  young  wife  take  such  a 
big  journey  all  her  lane?"  pursued 
the  old  lady,  sagaciously.  "  When 
you  are  writing  to  him  you  can  say 
that  I  think  him  real  foolish  for 
trusting  his  treasure  so  far  out  of 
sight.  But  that  seems  to  be  the 
way  all  over  the  world  to-day,  and 
it  has  become  quite  the  correct 
thing  for  husbands  and  wives  each 
to  go  their  ain  gaits  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  a  few  years  married.  But 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  of 
just  your  man.  He  somehow  did  not 
look  to  be  like  one  of  those  fashion- 
able husbands  one  meets  so  often." 

"  Leo  is  not  a  fashionable  hus- 
band," Phemie  blazed  out  suddenly; 
"and  he  did  not  much  approve  of 
my  journey  either,  because  he  is 
always  so  afraid  of  something  hap- 
pening if  he  is  not  there  to  take 
care  of  me." 

"Then  is  it  you  who  have  run 
away  from  him,  my  bairn?"  said 
her  hostess,  adjusting  her  spectacles 
in  order  the  better  to  scrutinise  the 
delicate  young  face  opposite  her. 

Phemie  laughed  constrainedly. 
The  reaction  of  the  long  four  days' 
journey  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
her,  and  she  was  feeling  at  the  same 
time  exhausted  and  excited. 

"Yes,  I  have  run  away  from 
him,"  she  said,  with  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  lightness.  "  That 
is  to  say,  Leo  did  not  exactly  forbid 
me  to  come,  and  his  telegram  told 
me  to  do  as  I  pleased;  but  he  would 
much  rather  that  I  had  remained 
instead  of  accepting  the  Boldalagis' 
invitation." 

Lady  Lauriston  shook  her  white 
curls  with  a  slightly  disapproving 
gesture. 
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"  I  doubt  if  ye  have  been  wise, 
my  bairn,  in  coming  here  against 
his  will.  Men  are  apt  to  get  into 
all  sorts  of  mischief  when  they  are 
left  to  their  ain  puir  guidance." 

"  But  he  is  not  that  sort  of  man 
at  all,  Lady  Lauriston.  Now  if  it 
had  been  his  cousin  Poldi,  for  in- 
stance, that  would  be  quite  another 
thing.  But  Leo  is  so  good  and  sen- 
sible, and  will  never  get  into  mis- 
chief." 

"  Don't  ye  be  too  sure,  my  dear ; 
they  are  all  kittle  cattle  at  heart, 
and  I  have  small  opinion  of  the  best 
of  them.  Many  a  bonnier  face  than 
yours  has  been  forgotten  as  soon  as 
it  was  out  of  sight." 

"  Persons  who  have  got  such 
short  memories  can  never  really 
have  loved  at  all,  and  a  husband 
who  could  so  easily  forget  his  wife 
would  at  any  rate  have  been  not 
worth  keeping,"  retorted  Phemie, 
with  a  touch  of  that  cut-and-dry 
dogmatism  only  affected  by  the  very 
young.  "  What  signifies  a  few 
weeks'  absence  when  people  really 
love  each  other]  True  love  cannot 
be  affected  by  time  or  space." 

"  Hoot,  my  bairn  !  you  know 
just  nothing  of  what  ye  are  saying. 
Such  sentiments  are  mighty  fine  in 
a  poetry-book  or  in  a  young  lady's 
album,  but  looked  at  closely  they 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
Trust  an  old  woman's  word  for  it, 
half  the  divorces  in  the  world 
would  be  avoided  if  married  folk 
would  be  content  to  bide  together 
instead  of  each  seeking  their  plea- 
sure in  another  quarter.  Why, 


only  last  summer  there  was  that 
sad  case  of  poor  young  Mrs  Gordon 
of  Glenrobbin,  not  yet  two  years  a 
wife,  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
take  up  with  as  worthless  a  callant 
as  ever  was  born,  while  her  hus- 
band was  catching  salmon  in  Nor- 
way. Now,  had  he  been  content 
Avith  guid  honest  Scotch  salmon 
this  thing  would  never  have  hap- 
pened, while  now  he  has  only  him- 
self to  thank  for  it  if  his  name  is 
dragged  through  the  Divorce  Court, 
as  it  will  presently  be." 

"  Nonsense,  Lady  Lauriston  ! " 
returned  Phemie,  with  some  heat. 
"  Of  course  there  are  good  people 
and  bad  ones,  just  as  some  men 
can  be  trusted  and  some  cannot. 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  as  sure  of  Leo 
as  I  am  of  my  own  self." 

"  And  can  any  one  of  us  be  sure 
of  their  ainsell? "  said  the  old 
lady,  shooting  a  keen  glance  of  her 
shrewd  brown  eyes  across  the  glass 
troughs  of  white-and-purple  chry- 
santhemums at  her  young  friend's 
slightly  flushed  countenance.  "You 
have  still  to  learn  that  the  human 
heart  is  an  unco  brittle  article, 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  packed 
when  it  is  sent  a-journeying.  I 
am  as  pleased  to  see  you  as  if  you 
were  my  ain  child ;  but  believe  me, 
my  bairn,  next  time  ye  come  home 
it  will  be  wiser  to  bring  your  man 
with  you.  But  it  is  me  that  is  a 
silly  old  woman  for  letting  you 
talk  so  much,  and  you  so  tired. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  have  our  coffee.  You 
are  fit  for  nothing  else  the  night." 


CHAPTER    XLIII.  —  PHEMIE'S    WELCOME. 


The  next  few  days  flew  by  on 
golden  wings.  The  intoxicating 
sensation  of  being  at  home  again 
had  so  completely  taken  possession 
of  Phemie  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
other  feelings  just  at  present.  Old 


familiar  sights  and  sounds  came 
crowding  round  her  at  every  turn, 
seeming  to  bid  her  welcome  back 
to  Scotland,  like  so  many  trusty 
friends  that  had  been  mourning 
her  absence  and  were  now  rejoicing 
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over  her  return.  Everything  she 
saw  and  heard  seemed  to  be  re- 
peating to  her  the  self-same  words 
over  and  over  again  :  "  You  belong 
to  us,  Phemie,  and  we  belong  to 
you.  Oh,  where  have  you  been 
away  all  these  weary  years,  away 
from  your  own  land  and  your  own 
people  1 "  She  seemed  to  hear  their 
voices  in  the  long  plaintive  call  of 
the  blue-skirted  fishwives,  as  they 
cried  their  fresh  oysters  in  the 
twilight  hour ;  in  the  imperious 
boom  of  the  mid-day  cannon  as 
it  sounded  down  from  the  Castle 
rock  like  a  royal  salute  to  greet 
a  returning  princess ;  and  even  in 
the  barrel  -  organs  at  the  street 
corners  playing  old  familiar  airs 
with  which  she  had  been  sung  to 
sleep  in  her  nursery  days.  The 
gorgeous  display  of  tartan  goods  in 
Princes  Street  (for  this  was  still 
the  tourist  season)  seemed  to  be 
as  many  gay  pennons  put  up  in  her 
honour;  while  from  the  jewellers' 
shop-windows  the  gleam  of  Scotch 
pebble  brooches,  and  cairngorm 
encrusted  dirks,  appeared  brighter 
far  in  her  eyes  than  the  glitter  of 
the  rarest  foreign  gems  she  had 
ever  looked  upon. 

Edinburgh  is  not  a  large  place, 
and  so  the  news  of  young  Baroness 
Wolfsberg's  unexpected  arrival  was 
quickly  made  known  among  all 
those  who  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Dairy m  pie  fam- 
ily. Phemie  was  repeatedly  in- 
vited out  to  luncheon  and  afternoon 
tea  by  persons  she  had  formerly 
known,  or  who  remembered  her 
father  and  mother ;  old  grandaunts 
and  second  cousins  seemed  suddenly 
to  start  out  of  the  earth  and  to 
multiply  around  her,  for  the  feeling 
of  kinship  is  still  strong  in  Scot- 
land, and  nowhere  is  better  exem- 
plified the  truth  of  the  axiom  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Amongst  these  invitations  which 
Phemie  received  soon  after  her 


arrival  in  Scotland  was  one  from 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Colendar, 
who  asked  her  to  dine  and  spend  a 
couple  of  nights  at  Colendar  Park, 
which  she  accordingly  did — for  the 
Colendars  were  old  family  friends, 
and  would  take  no  refusal. 

As  Colendar  Park  was  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Laird's 
Hill,  it  had  been  arranged  that  on 
the  second  day  of  Phemie's  visit 
she  was  to  drive  over  there  with 
her  hostess,  so  as  to  revisit  her  old 
home — a  painful  sort  of  pleasure  at 
best,  which,  however,  she  was  un- 
able to  forego  ;  but  Lady  Colendar, 
whose  health  was  delicate,  had 
caught  cold  at  the  dinner-party,  and 
was  pronounced  unfit  to  leave  the 
house — the  more  so  as  the  weather 
was  cold  and  chill,  and  a  bleak  east 
wind  had  just  set  in. 

"  So  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Colendar,  as  she 
stood  by  the  window  with  Phemie, 
watching  the  swiftly  falling  leaves 
from  the  lime-trees  in  the  avenue ; 
"  but  my  rheumatism  is  more  than 
usually  troublesome,  and  I  really  feel 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  venture 
out  to-day.  And  Sir  Thomas  cannot 
go  either,  I  fear,  for  he  is  bound  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  and 
will  not  be  back  till  dinner-time. 
But  can  you  not  manage  to  stay  a 
day  longer1?  To-morrow  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  delighted  to  drive  you 
over." 

"Quite  impossible,"  exclaimed 
Phemie,  regretfully,  "for  you  see 
Chrissy  expects  me  on  Monday, 
and  as  I  have  still  several  things 
to  do  in  Edinburgh  before  going 
south,  I  positively  must  return  to- 
night." 

Lady  Colendar  had  meanwhile 
taken  up  a  time-table,  and  was  con- 
sulting it  attentively. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,"  she  said 
presently ;  "I  have  thought  of  a 
plan  by  which  you  can  revisit  your 
old  home,  if  you  are  really  so 
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anxious  about  it,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  miss  doing  so 
while  you  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
So  if  you  don't  mind  going  alone,  I 
should  advise  you  to  start  from 

B Station  on  the  Caledonian 

Railway,  instead  of  H —  -  on  the 
North  British  line,  and  stop  at 
Laird's  Hill  in  passing.  It  will 
not  take  you  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  you  start  an  hour 
sooner  than  you  would  otherwise 
have  done  it  can  easily  be  managed. 
You  will  only  require  to  say  who 
you  are,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr  and 
Mrs  Woolfield  will  be  delighted  to 
receive  you.  They  are  not  quite  in 
our  own  class  of  society,  of  course, 
but  they  are  very  well-meaning  folk 
and  inclined  to  be  civil." 

And  so,  despite  the  slight  drizz- 
ling rain  which  had  begun  to  fall 
after  luncheon,  Phemie  set  off  in 
the  fly  which  was  ultimately  to 

conduct  her  to  B Station.  The 

gate  of  the  Laird's  Hill  lodge  was 
locked,  and  as  no  one  responded  to 
the  reiterated  summons,  she  was 
forced  to  leave  the  vehicle  standing 
outside  the  gate  while  she  made 
her  way  on  foot  up  the  avenue. 

Already,  at  the  lodge,  she  had 
been  struck  by  its  improved  appear- 
ance. A  new  and  ornamental  roof, 
on  which  the  brand-new  crest  and 
coat  of  arms  of  the  "Woolfields  were 
ingeniously  executed  in  coloured 
enamel  tiles  of  brilliant  hues  and 
of  heroic  size,  replaced  the  modest 
slating  she  remembered  of  yore, 
and  with  every  further  step  she 
took  through  the  grounds  fresh 
marks  of  opulence  crowded  upon 
her  notice  in  bewildering  fashion. 
Not  only  was  the  avenue  better 
kept  and  the  turf  to  each  side  of  it 
smoother  and  more  level  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  the  former  wooden 
palings  round  lawn  and  shrub- 
beries had  been  replaced  by  majestic 
iron  gratings  of  a  pattern  more  os- 
tentatious than  tasteful ;  and  there, 


where  once  had  stood  a  rustic 
summer-house,  thatched  with  moss 
and  decorated  with  fir-cones,  an  im- 
posing Greek  temple  now  peeped 
out  from  between  the  bare  beech- 
trees,  looking  about  as  much  in 
place  as  would  do  a  giraffe  harnessed 
to  a  dog-cart. 

Nor  had  the  house  itself  been 
left  intact  by  the  enterprising  iron- 
master, as  Phemie  could  presently 
see  when  the  last  sharp  turn  of  the 
avenue  had  brought  her  in  sight  of 
her  old  home. 

Laird's  Hill  in  its  former  state 
had  been  a  quaint  unpretentious 
building,  like  so  many  old-fashioned 
Scotch  houses,  which,  though  pos- 
sessing no  remarkable  architectural 
graces  of  their  own,  are  yet  imbiied 
with  the  beauty  of  congruity  and 
fitness  to  their  surroundings.  The 
quiet  dignity  of  the  old  peaked  roof 
and  ivy-mantled  turret  had  been, 
however,  wholly  inadequate  to 
satisfy  Mr  "VVoolfield's  love  of  dis- 
play, and  he  was  determined  to 
show  the  world  that  he  was  a  rich 
man.  What  was  the  good  of 
having  toiled  for  thirty  years  to 
scrape  his  money  together,  he 
argued,  unless  he  had  something 
to  show  for  it  1  He  had  not  as  yet, 
by  any  means,  completed  all  the 
improvements  he  had  in  view  for 
the  glorification  of  his  residence,  as 
he  told  his  friends  confidentially ; 
but  some  of  his  sentiments  had 
meanwhile  found  expression  in  a 
ponderous  Gothic  porch,  numerous 
bow-windows,  and  in  a  conservatory 
of  aggressive  dimensions,  brimming 
full  of  cactus,  palms,  and  other  rare 
exotic  plants.  The  general  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  this  metamor- 
phosis was  that  the  house  had 
successively  swallowed  three  or  four 
different  classes  of  architecture,  all 
of  which  it  had  failed  to  digest. 

"  Can  this  really  be  my  home  1 " 
said  Phemie  to  herself  aloud,  as  she 
ascended  the  doorsteps  and  pulled 
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the  bell,  whose  sound,  echoing  and 
re-echoing  through  the  silent  house, 
conveyed  the  first  familiar  sensation 
she  had  experienced  that  day.  The 
hell  at  least  had  not  been  changed, 
and  as  its  well-known  voice  struck 
upon  her  ear,  in  some  subtle  fashion 
it  seemed  to  be  conveying  an  answer 
to  the  question  she  had  just  put. 

"  Not  here,  not  here,  Phemie,  is 
now  your  home,"  the  bell  was  say 
ing  in  a  voice  of  warning  melan- 
choly. "  Your  home  is  yonder  in 
that  strange  foreign  land  by  the 
side  of  the  man  you  have  chosen." 

Finding  that  her  repeated  sum- 
mons here  also  failed  to  elicit  any 
response,  Phemie  turned  away  from 
the  front  door  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  the  back  entrance  of  the 
house.  Passing  through  the  strip 
of  shrubbery  which  skirted  the  wall, 
she  paused  a  moment  to  examine 
the  little  red  horse -chestnut -tree 
which  had  always  gone  by  the  name 
of  Phemie's  tree,  since  it  had  been 
planted  on  her  birthday.  How 
large  it  had  grown  during  these  past 
four  years  !  Why,  she  remembered 
quite  well  the  time  when  it  had 
been  scarcely  taller  than  herself, 
and  now  it  had  assumed  such  im- 
posing dimensions  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  fair  shelter  against  a  shower 
of  rain.  Not  quite  sufficient  shelter 
as  yet,  however,  as  Phemie  presently 
perceived,  for  her  light  tweed  ulster 
was  rapidly  becoming  unpleasantly 
moist,  so  hastening  her  steps  she 
gained  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
back-door  stood  open,  but  just  as 
she  was  about  to  approach  it  Phemie 
was  startled  by  the  rattling  of  a 
chain  close  at  hand.  The  dog-ken- 
nel to  be  sure  !  She  had  not  noticed 
it  before.  Not,  however,  the  same 
old  dog-kennel  she  remembered  in 
the  days  of  her  childhood,  but  a 
new  and  gorgeous  edifice  of  a  staring 
gingerbread  hue,  constructed  on  the 
pattern  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  and  much 
tricked  out  with  open-work  carving. 


Such  a  splendid  imposing  mansion 
as  this  could  only  shelter  a  large 
Newfoundland,  or  at  the  very  least 
a  bulldog  of  the  fiercest  description, 
thought  Phemie,  who,  nervoiisly 
afraid  of  large  dogs,  was  already 
preparing  to  give  the  supposed 
monster  a  wide  berth,  when  again 
the  chain  rattled,  more  loudly  this 
time,  and  the  dog  itself  issued  from 
the  kennel.  It  was,  however, 
neither  a  Newfoundland  nor  a  bull- 
dog, as  the  first  glance  told  her,  but 
a  brown  retriever,  blear-eyed  with 
old  age,  which  moved  its  limbs  with 
cramped  and  feeble  motion,  as  pain- 
fully it  crawled  towards  the  in- 
truder, barking  as  loudly  as  the 
exhausted  condition  of  its  lungs 
would  permit  of. 

"Drake!"  exclaimed  Phemie, 
going  up  to  the  kennel.  "Poor 
old  Drake !  Have  you  quite  for- 
gotten me  1 "  She  knelt  down  on 
the  damp  earth,  and,  oblivious  alike 
of  the  pouring  rain  and  of  the  prob- 
able damage  to  her  clothes,  clasped 
her  arms  round  the  retriever's  neck 
with  as  strained  an  intensity  as 
though  she  were  endeavouring  to 
hold  fast  the  fleeting  ghosts  of  by- 
gone days.  The  dog  had  stopped 
barking,  as  slowly  and  cautiously 
it  began  to  sniff  and  smell  at 
Phemie's  clothes,  much  in  the  same 
fashion  in  which  it  had  examined 
Leo  Wolfsberg  on  that  bright  spring 
evening,  now  some  four  years  ago. 
Apparently  the  olfactory  sense  had 
in  this  case  survived  the  decay  of  the 
other  organs,  for  what  ear  and  eye 
had  refused  to  tell  was  penetrated 
by  the  dog's  more  trustworthy  nose. 
Recognition  culminated  in  a  feeble 
yelp  of  delight  as  it  responded  to 
Phemie's  caresses  with  canine  effu- 
sion, licking  her  face  and  hands 
over  and  over  again,  and  making 
frantic  attempts  to  infuse  into  the 
feeble  wag  of  its  tail  something  of 
the  forgotten  fire  of  early  youth. 

Phemie's   tears   now  rained  hot 
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and  thickly  over  the  retriever's 
brown  furry  coat.  "  Drake,  poor 
old  Drake  ! "  she  murmured  into 
his  ear,  "  are  you  the  only  one  now 
left  at  home  to  bid  me  welcome  ? " 

While  she  was  still  sobbing  upon 
her  canine  friend's  neck,  a  kitchen- 
maid,  carrying  a  pail,  had  come  out 
of  the  back-door,  and  stood  there 
rooted  with  surprise  at  sight  of  a 
strange  young  lady  kneeling  bare- 
headed in  the  rain  (for  during  these 
effusions  Phenrie's  hat  had  slipped 
off),  weeping  copiously  over  the  old 
daft  watch-dog,  which  was  merely 
kept  here  on  sufferance,  since  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  actual  use  to 
the  establishment,  having  now  be- 
come too  deaf  to  hear  the  approach 
of  robbers,  too  blind  to  see  them, 
and  too  toothless  to  bite  them.  Mr 
Woolfield,  who  had  taken  over 
Drake  along  with  many  other  use- 
less appendages  of  the  Laird's  Hill 
estate,  had  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  superfluous  existence, 
and  replacing  the  superannuated 
guardian  of  the  house  by  a  younger, 
fiercer,  and  more  expensive-looking 
animal;  but  Mrs  Woolfield,  being 
one  of  those  constitutionally  ben- 
evolent women  who  cannot  bear  to 
be  directly  implicated  even  in  the 
murder  of  a  fly,  had  on  each  occa- 
sion succeeded  in  obtaining  a  re- 
prieve. 

Finding  the  spectacle  altogether 
too  puzzling  for  her  unassisted 
reason  to  unravel,  the  kitchenmaid 
set  down  the  pail  on  the  threshold 
and  went  back  to  summon  the 
footman,  who  in  his  turn  thought 
it  well  to  apprise  the  housekeeper 
and  butler  of  what  was  going  on 
outside  the  back-door,  so  that  when 
after  a  while  Phemie,  still  clasping 
Drake  with  one  arm,  looked  up, 
she  was  confronted  by  the  gaping, 
insolent  stare  of  half-a-dozen  pair  of 
eyes. 

Eising  to  her  feet  in  some  con- 


fusion, she  picked  up  her  hat,  and 
with,  what  she  herself  felt  to  be,  a 
not  very  successful  attempt  at  dig- 
nity, approached  the  group  of  ser- 
vants. 

"Is  Mrs  Woolfield  at  home?" 
she  said,  addressing  the  butler. 

"  Not  at  home,  miss,"  returned 
the  man  in  the  conventional  tone 
of  a  trained  domestic,  through 
which,  nevertheless,  there  pierced 
an  unmistakable  element  of  flip- 
pancy. 

'Then  Mr  Woolfield?" 

'Also  gone  away." 

'  Gone  away  !     Where  to  1  " 

'  Lun'on,  miss." 

'  To  London  !  Oh  dear  me,  how 
provoking  !  "  exclaimed  Phemie,  in 
accents  of  deepest  distress.  "  And 

I   only  came  here  on  purpose 

35 ut  perhaps  you  could  let  me  see 
the  house  all  the  same,"  she  went 
on  more  timidly,  aware  that  she 
had  not  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  the  group  of  do- 
mestics. "  I  only  wanted  to  see 
my  old  home  again,  and  Lady  Col- 
endar  said  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty." 

"  What  name,  miss  1 "  now  in- 
quired the  butler,  with  a  slight — a 
very  slight — accession  of  deference 
in  his  tone,  evidently  solely  due  to 
the  mention  of  Lady  Colendar's 
name. 

"  Miss  Dalrymple,"  stammered 
Phemie,  growing  more  and  more 
nervous  at  this  protracted  ordeal, 
and  beginning  to  shiver  in  her 
damp  tweed  ulster ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  Baroness  Wolfsberg.  I  mean 
that  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Dalrymple  to  whom  Laird's 
Hill  used  to  belong." 

The  butler  and  footman  now  ex- 
changed significant  glances,  without 
however  attempting  any  other  reply. 
Evidently  this  young  person  who 
had  come  here  in  such  unaccount- 
able fashion,  apparently  on  foot, 
and  who  seemed  so  utterly  unable 
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to  offer  any  rational  explanation  of 
her  presence,  must  be  an  impostor. 

Phemie  now  began  to  fumble  in 
her  pocket  for  her  card- case.  The 
name  printed  black  upon  white 
would  surely  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince these  insolent  menials  of  her 
identity.  But,  alas  !  the  card-case 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  hand  which  she  drew  out 
of  the  pocket  was  empty.  Still  she 
was  not  inclined  to  let  herself  be 
turned  away  from  the  door  without 
one  more  effort. 

"I  have  come  here  on  purpose, 
only  to  see  the  house  again,"  she 
said,  in  an  uncertain  voice.  "It 
used  to  be  my  home.  I  lived  here 
as  a  child  ;  would  you  not  allow 
me  to  go  into  the  rooms  for  a  few 
minutes  1 " 

"  Poor  young  lady,"  now  said  one 
of  the  younger  maids,  in  an  audible 
whisper  to  the  butler,  "perhaps  she 
is  speaking  the  truth,  after  all,  and 
maybe,  Mr  Eobertson,  you  might 
just  for  once  in  a  way " 

"Very  sorry,  I  am  sure,  to  dis- 
oblige a  lady,"  interrupted  the  pom- 
pous butler;  "but  you  see,  miss, 
my  orders  is  very  particular.  With- 
out my  master's  express  sanction  I 
cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  admit 
strangers  into  the  house.  In  these 
times  one  cannot  be  too  careful. 
Why,  only  last  month  part  of  the 
plate  at  Cranborough  Castle  was 
stolen  by  a  chap  who  gave  out  that 
he  had  been  sent  from  town  to 


measure  the  rooms  for  fresh  wall- 
papers." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said 
Phemie,  drawing  herself  up  with 
all  the  dignity  she  could  command, 
and  stuffing  back  into  her  pocket 
the  purse  she  had  half  drawn  out 
as  a  last  possible  means  of  persua- 
sion, "  by  all  means  obey  your  mas- 
ter's orders  if  you.  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 
You  will  find  out  your  mistake  soon 
enough,  for  I  shall  apply  directly  to 
Mr  Woolfield,  and  next  time  I  come 
here  you  will  have  to  admit  me  by 
his  orders. 

Without  giving  the  man  time  to 
reply,  she  turned  quickly  on  her 
heel  and  struck  into  the  avenue 
to  regain  the  carriage  she  had  left 
waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
outside  the  lodge.  As  long  as  she 
knew  herself  to  be  within  sight  of 
the  group  of  servants,  Phemie  forced 
herself  to  walk  with  proudly  erect 
bearing  and  a  firm  determined  step  ; 
but  there  was  a  bright  spot  of  col- 
our flaming  on  each  cheek  and  a 
suspicious  moisture  in  her  eyes, 
and  no  sooner  had  she  reached  the 
carriage,  and  in  a  hoarse  strangled 
voice  bade  the  coachman  drive  on  to 
B Station,  than  she  threw  her- 
self back  in  the  cushions  and  wept 
long  and  violently. 

Turned  away  !  turned  away  from 
her  own  old  home  !  Was  it  indeed 
for  this  that  she  had  come  back  to 
Scotland  ? 


CHAPTER   XLIV. — AN    OLD    FRIEND? 


Phemie's  tears  were  scarcely  dried 
when  she  reached  the  station,  but 
she  pulled  her  black  lace  veil  closely 
down  over  her  face  and  trusted  to 
the  rapidly  growing  darkness  of 
the  October  afternoon  for  conceal- 
ing these  traces  of  emotion ;  and 
presently  ensconced  in  the  some- 
what dimly  lighted  compartment  of 


a  railway  carriage,  occupied  only  by 
a  harmless-looking  old  lady  whose 
whole  luggage  apparently  consisted 
in  a  pot  of  ferns,  she  felt  herself 
quite  safe.  It  was  extremely  un- 
likely that  she  would  meet  any  one 
who  knew  her,  and  as  it  would 
take  fully  two  hours  to  reach  Edin- 
burgh, by  that  time  she  hoped  the 
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suspicious  redness  in  her  eyes  would 
have  disappeared.  How  foolish  she 
had  been  to  cry,  to  be  sure,  she  now 
somewhat  angrily  apostrophised  her- 
self. Of  course  the  servants  were 
not  really  to  blame  for  merely  hav- 
ing obeyed  their  master's  orders, 
and  any  lady  who  goes  about  alone 
must  be  prepared  occasionally  to 
face  such  unpleasant  incidents. 
When  Leo  was  beside  her,  no  one 
had  ever  dared  to  treat  her  with 
anything  but  deference  and  respect ; 
and  if  she  did  not  feel  competent 
to  protect  herself,  why  then  had 
she  been  foolish  enough  to  set  out 
on  this  journey  alone  1  Oh,  if  Leo 
were  only  here !  she  murmured 
under  her  breath ;  but  this  mood 
was  but  transitory,  for  in  the  next 
moment  she  felt  ashamed  of  her 
passing  weakness. 

"  Phemie,  you  are  a  fool,"  she  now 
said  to  herself,  severely ;  "  surely 
you  are  not  going  to  become  home- 
sick and  hysterical  merely  because 
an  idiotic,  ignorant  servant  has 
answered  you  rudely1?  And  it  is 
only  because  I  am  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  going  about  alone.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  habit  after  all, 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  I  shall 
have  got  quite  used  to  it.  But, 
oh,  I  wish  that  Leo  would  write  ! 
Surely  I  shall  find  a  letter  waiting 
for  me  when  I  return  this  evening !  " 

The  old  lady  who  shared  the  com- 
partment had  long  since  subsided 
into  a  peaceful  slumber,  after  having 
earnestly  beseeched  Phemie  to  per- 
mit her  to  close  the  nearest  window, 
as  she  was  a  martyr  to  chronic  ear- 
ache, which  happened  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  her  family  ;  and  as  no  other 
passengers  got  in  to  disturb  Phemie' s 
reflections,  fully  half  the  journey 
to  Edinburgh  was  accomplished  in  a 
restful  silence  most  grateful  on  the 
back  of  her  previous  emotion  ;  when 

at  E Station  the  carriage  door 

was  flung  open,  and  saying,  "  This 
way,  sir,  if  you  please,"  a  porter 


scrambled  into  the  carriage  en- 
cumbered by  a  portmanteau,  a 
bundle  of  wraps,  a  gun-case,  and 
a  brace  of  partridges,  which  he 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  in  the  net 
overhead.  The  owner  of  these 
several  articles  followed  in  more 
leisurely  fashion,  a  tall  man  clothed 
in  a  brown  checked  ulster,  whose 
features  were  partially  concealed  by 
the  turned-up  collar  and  stalking- 
cap  drawn  tightly  down  over  the 
ears  ;  for  by  this  time  it  was  raining 
in  good  earnest,  and  every  station 
platform  that  was  passed  on  the 
lino  afforded  glimpses  of  drenched 
and  dripping  figures,  and  of  surging 
masses  of  upheld  umbrellas. 

The  new-comer  took  place  in  the 
opposite  corner  from  that  in  which 
the  two  ladies  were  seated,  on  the 
same  side  as  Phemie,  who,  after 
casting  an  indifferent  glance  in  his 
direction,  abandoned  herself  once 
more  to  the  train  of  her  thoughts, 
wondering  over  and  over  again 
what  Leo  would  say  in  his  letter, 
and  whether  he  would  be  seriously 
angry  at  her  sudden  flight, — for 
since  her  departure  from  Hermann- 
stadt  this  was  almost  the  first  time 
she  had  found  leisure  to  review  the 
situation  calmly,  and  ask  herself 
whether  she  had  acted  rightly  or 
wrongly  in  coming  here  without 
her  husband's  full  concurrence. 
It  was  now  exactly  ten  days  since 
she  had  landed  in  Scotland,  and 
the  first  burst  of  intoxication  at 
regaining  her  native  land,  which 
had  previously  made  her  deaf  and 
blind  to  all  other  considerations, 
had  received  a  momentary  check  in 
the  experiences  just  recorded  of  her 
visit  to  Laird's  Hill. 

The  gentleman  meanwhile  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  carriage  had 
unfolded  an  evening  newspaper,  and 
was  reading  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  little  portable  railway  lantern, 
which  he  took  out  of  his  portman- 
teau and  fixed  to  the  upholstered 
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side  of  the  carriage,  for  the  oil-lamp 
suspended  above  afforded  but  a  dim 
uncertain  light.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  reading  did  not  prove  to 
be  of  very  engrossing  nature,  for  he 
fidgeted  once  or  twice,  and  frequent- 
ly looked  at  his  watch,  as  though 
he  were  finding  the  time  to  drag 
very  heavily  on  his  hands. 

Presently  the  old  lady  in  the 
opposite  corner  woke  up  with 
a  start  to  inquire  of  Phemie  in 

a  tearful  voice  whether  M 

Station  had  not  yet  been  passed, 
explaining  that  as  she  invariably 
travelled  with  her  ears  stuffed  full 
of  cotton  -  wool  as  a  precaution 
against  earache,  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  thereby  greatly  lessened, 
and  she  might  have  failed  to  notice 
the  name  called  out. 

Phemie  had  some  trouble  in 
reassuring  her  on  this  point,  and 
by  consulting  her  time-table  was 
able  to  inform  the  distressed  matron 
that  some  seven  or  eight  minutes 
must  yet  elapse  before  her  destina- 
tion was  reached.  But  in  order  to 
read  the  close  printing  in  her  Brad- 
shaw,  Phemie  had  been  obliged  to 
put  up  her  veil  and  to  draw  nearer 
to  the  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the 
carriage,  and  as  she  did  so  the 
unknown  gentleman,  who  had  pre- 
viously given  a  slight  start  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  now  put  down 
his  newspaper  with  a  rustle,  and 
likewise  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Miss  Dalrymple ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  accents  of  manifest 
pleasure.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, — 
Baroness  Wolfsberg  I  should  rather 
say.  Can  it  be  possible  ?  And 
yet  when  I  heard  your  voice  I  felt 
sure  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  should  have  recognised  it  any- 
where ! " 

Phemie  stared  at  the  stranger  in 
some  bewilderment.  Short-sighted 
as  she  was,  and  in  this  dim  uncer- 
tain light,  recognition  was  not  so 
easy  on  her  side. 
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"I  really  don't  know "  she 

was  beginning  somewhat  stiffly, 
when  he  interrupted  her  with  an 
easy  laugh. 

"  Cinderella  !  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  forgotten  the 
miscreant  prince  whom  with  your 
own  fair  hand  you  deigned  to 
chastise  once  upon  a  time  1 " 

"  Mr  Hamilton  !  "  exclaimed 
Phemie,  rather  blankly,  acutely 
conscious  of  the  red  eyes  she  had 
been  so  anxious  to  conceal.  Just 
a  minute  ago  she  had  been  inwardly 
congratulating  herself  at  having 
escaped  detection ;  and  now  to  be 
surprised  by  Mr  Hamilton  of  all 
people  in  the  world  !  It  really  was 
most  provoking  !  There  was,  how- 
ever, clearly  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  accept  the  situation  with  a  good 
grace,  and  trust  to  the  uncertain 
light  for  concealing  the  traces  of 
her  emotion ;  and  when  some 
minutes  later  the  old  lady  with 
the  earache  and  the  pot  of  ferns 
had  taken  her  departure  from  the 
carriage,  Mr  Plamilton  dropped 
into  the  now  vacant  seat  opposite 
Baroness  Wolfsberg  with  the  easy 
grace  of  an  old  friend  who  feels 
sure  of  his  welcome,  and  Phemie 
felt  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  hour's  te.te-ct-tcte  which  must 
now  ensue,  since  Edinburgh  was 
Mr  Hamilton's  destination  as  well 
as  her  own. 

"You  are  travelling  alone?"  he 
said  to  her  interrogatively,  after  a 
few  semi -conventional  phrases  re- 
garding the  weather  and  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  country  had  passed 
between  them. 

"  Yes.  I  have  only  been  spend- 
ing a  day  and  a  half  with  the 
Colendars,  and  am  now  on  my  way 
back  to  town." 

"  And  —  and  your  husband  — 
Baron  Wolfsberg — he  did  not  ac- 
company you?  He  has  remained 
in  Edinburgh?  / 

"Leo  did   not  come  over  with 
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me,"  said  Phemie,  quickly,  flushing 
up  she  hardly  knew  why.  "  He 
has  remained  in  Austria." 

An  unmistakable  look  of  satis- 
faction shot  over  Mr  Hamilton's 
expressive  countenance  at  this  in- 
telligence, but  it  was  gone  in  the 
next  moment,  as  he  remarked  in  a 
studiously  guarded  tone  of  voice — 
"  Ah,  indeed.  Then  I  suppose 
Baron  Wolfsberg  did  not  care  to 
leave  his  own  country  1 " 

"  It  is  difficult  for  an  officer  to 
get  leave  of  absence,"  said  Phemie, 
rather  drily,  ignoring  the  direct 
question.  "Just  at  this  time  of 
year  too,  when  the  fresh  batch  of 
recruits  are  coming  in,  an  Austrian 
cavalry  captain  has  got  his  hands 
full." 

"So  I  believe,"  retorted  Mr 
Hamilton,  courteously.  "  I  have 
always  heard  that  Austrian  officers 
are  very  hard-worked  nowadays." 

"  And  my  coming  here  at  all 
was  quite  a  sudden  inspiration," 
pursued  Phemie,  who,  not  having 
quite  regained  her  self-composure, 
was  actuated  by  a  foolish  and  mis- 
taken impulse  to  excuse  herself  in 
her  companion's  eyes  for  something 
which  she  could  not  exactly  have 
explained  or  defined. 

"A  very  happy  inspiration  in- 
deed," he  said,  replying  to  her  last 
words. 

Phemie  now  related  how  she 
had  only  contemplated  a  short 
yachting  tour  in  the  North  Sea 
with  some  Hungarian  friends,  ex- 
plaining how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  the  project  had  fallen  through. 
"And  then,  when  I  found  my- 
self alone  at  Hamburg,  and  saw 
the  English  steamer  lying  at  anchor 
there,"  she  said  in  conclusion,  "I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
seeing  Scotland  again." 

"  Of  course  not !  "Who  could 
have  done  so  in  your  place  ? "  said 
Mr  Hamilton,  warmly.  "  There  is 
nothing  like  one's  own  country 


after  all,  and  —  and  one's  own 
people.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in 
spite  of  your  foreign  name  you  are 
still  a  good  Scotchwoman  at  heart. 
I  was  afraid,"  he  went  on,  dropping 
his  voice  a  little,  although  they 
were  alone  in  the  carriage,  "  that 
your  long  residence  abroad  might 
have  made  you  forget  all  your  old 
friends  at  home." 

It  was  difficult  to  reply  gracefully 
to  this  question  or  assertion — she 
hardly  knew  as  which  to  regard  it ; 
and  so  Phemie,  after  keeping  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject,  plunged  into 
a  rather  feverish  account  of  her 
abortive  attempt  to  visit  her  old 
home  that  same  afternoon.  As  she 
finished  her  narrative,  a  look  of 
quick  comprehension  shot  over  Mr 
Hamilton's  face. 

"  So  that  is  why  you  have  been 
crying,"  he  said,  bending  still  nearer 
and  taking  hold  of  her  disengaged 
right  hand  between  his  own  and 
pressing  it  with  the  privileged 
warmth  of  an  old  friend  who  feels 
himself  entitled  to  take  liberties. 
"  I  feared  —  I  fancied  that  you 
might  perhaps  be  unhappy — about 
some  other  more  serious  thing." 

"  No — no,"  said  Phemie,  in  some 
confusion,  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  his  grasp,  although  without 
any  sign  of  anger  or  haste;  "there 
is  nothing  else  to  make  me  un- 
happy—  indeed  there  is  not;  and 
of  course  it  was  foolish  of  me  to 
cry — only,  you  know,  it  is  hard 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  what  used  to  be  your  own 
home." 

"  If  I  had  only  known — if  I  had 
but  guessed — I  should  have  been 
so  happy  to  be  your  attendant 
knight.  I  know  the  "Woolfields 
quite  well  enough  to  have  taken 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
showing  you  over  the  house.  If 
you  wish,  I  shall  write  to  Woolfield 
to-night,  and  we  can  arrange  an- 
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other,  and  I  trust  more  successful, 
expedition  to  Laird's  Hill  for  some 
day  next  week  1 " 

Pheniie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  cannot  be.  I 
shall  be  leaving  Edinburgh  on 
Monday  to  go  to  Chrissy's :  she 
has  written  to  say  that  she  expects 
me.  Besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  tres- 
pass too  long  on  Lady  Lauriston's 
hospitality." 

"  Lady  Lauriston  ! — you  are  stay- 
ing in  her  house  ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  Pheniie,  who 
fancied  that  at  mention  of  Lady 
Lauriston  something  like  a  shade 
had  passed  over  Mr  Hamilton's 
face.  "  She  insisted  on  taking  me 
in,  and  has  been  very  kind ;  but, 
after  all,  she  is  old,  and  it  must 
fatigue  her  to  have  visitors  in  the 
house.  There  is  only  one  more 
place  which  I  must  visit  before 
leaving  Edinburgh,  and  then  there 
will  be  nothing  further  to  keep  me 
there." 

"  One  more  place  ? "  he  asked, 
interrogatively. 

"Yes.  I  want  to  make  a  run 
down  to  Cockleburgh  to  see  the 
old  schoolhouse  where  I  lived  for 
seven  years.  I  have  a  weakness 
for  paying  such  sentimental  pil- 
grimages to  the  haunts  of  my 
youth,"  she  concluded,  with  a  little 
laugh  that  was  intended  to  be  light 
and  careless. 

"  And  you  have  seen  to-day  how 
imprudent  it  is  to  undertake  such 
expeditions  unattended.  Come, 
Baroness,  if  I  am  not  to  be  al- 
lowed the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
over  Laird's  Hill,  you  must  at  least 
permit  me  the  satisfaction  of  accom- 
panying you  on  the  Cockleburgh 
trip.  You  have  only  to  name  the 
day,  and  behold  me  at  your  service 
a  willing  slave." 

Phemie  hesitated,  perhaps  be- 
cause Mr  Hamilton  had  unawares 
thrown  a  little  too  much  warmth 
into  his  offer  of  attendance,  and 


some  indefinable  instinct  may  have 
warned  her  to  beware  of  permitting 
this  intimacy  to  assume  too  close 
dimensions. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said, 
rather  stiffly,  "  but  I  do  not  like  to 
trouble  you  to  that  extent.  Cockle- 
burgh is  not  a  place  calculated  to 
offer  great  attractions  to  most 
people.  Its  only  charm  for  me  lies 
in  the  fact  of  association — 

"  Eor  me  also  ! "  said  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, eagerly.  "  Have  you  forgotten 
that  it  was  there  that  I  first  saw 
you  1 " 

"  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
that  reminiscence  a  very  pleasant 
one?"  put  in  Phemie,  unable  to 
repress  a  slight  smile.  "  Cockle- 
burgh is  the  very  last  place  in  the 
world  I  should  have  suspected  you 
of  a  desire  to  revisit." 

"  I  always  like  to  do  penance 
for  my  sins,"  he  returned,  with  one 
of  those  flashing  smiles  which 
served  to  give  brilliancy  to  the 
most  commonplace  utterances,  "  and 
I  shall  have  neither  rest  nor  peace 
of  mind  until  I  have  expiated  my 
crime  on  the  very  spot  where  it 
was  committed.  If  you  persist  in 
declining  my  attendance,  of  course 
I  can  only  conclude  that  you  are 
still  nourishing  feelings  of  implac- 
able revenge  for  what  took  place 
fourteen  years  ago.  Is  it  really 
possible  that  you  can  be  so  young 
and  so  untender  1 " 

He  was  now  looking  straight 
into  her  eyes  with  that  playful 
audacity  which,  as  experience  had 
taught  him,  few  women  were  able 
to  resist ;  and  Phemie,  who  felt  that 
to  maintain  her  refusal  would  only 
serve  unduly  to  emphasise  what- 
ever latent  misgivings  she  may  have 
felt,  had  no  other  course  but  to 
consent,  and  permit  Mr  Hamilton 
to  write  down  his  address  in  her 
pocket-book. 

"  You  have  only  to  drop  me  a 
line  or  a  telegram  any  time,"  he 
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said,  in  conclusion,  "  and  1  shall 
await  you  at  any  hour  and  place 
you  choose  to  name  ; "  and  Phemie, 
as  she  replaced  the  pocket-book  in 
her  travelling-bag,  soothed  her  con- 
science by  the  reflection  that  it 
would  have  been  ungracious  and 
wellnigh  impossible  to  make  a  fuss 
about  such  a  very  simple  matter. 

Edinburgh  was  reached  by  this 
time,  and  Mr  Hamilton,  after  hav- 
ing collected  Phemie's  luggage  and 
placed  her  in  the  cab  which  was  to 
take  her  to  Charlotte  Square,  put 
his  head  once  more  into  the 
window. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  he  began, 
with  a  little  hesitation  very  unlike 
his  usual  manner,  "  I  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  speak  of 
our  meeting  to  my  aunt  Lady 


Lauriston.  I  am  not  very  much 
in  her  good  graces  at  present — 
old  people  are  apt  to  take  fancies, 
you  know  —  and  I  don't  think 
she  cares  to  be  reminded  of  my 
existence." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Phemie,  iu 
some  bewilderment  as  she  bowed  a 
senii-reluctaut  consent ;  and  as  the 
cab  drove  oif,  she  began  to  ask  her- 
self whether  after  all  she  had  not 
been  imprudent  in  accepting  Mr 
Hamilton's  attendance  for  the 
Cockleburgh  expedition  1  But  these 
passing  misgivings  were  quickly 
neutralised  by  the  comforting  re- 
flection that  after  all  there  was 
nothing  so  very  compromising 
about  a  simple  address,  and  that 
she  need  not  make  use  of  it  unless 
she  chose. 


CHAPTER   XLV.  —  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pliemie  did  not  find  the  expected 
letter  from  her  husband  awaiting 
her  at  Charlotte  Square ;  she  had 
not  heard  from  him  since  leaving 
Transylvania,  which,  however,  was 
scarcely  surprising,  since  until  he 
had  received  her  first  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  he  could  have  had  no 
possible  clue  as  to  where  to  address 
his  own  communications.  It  takes 
fully  five  days  for  a  letter  to  go  from 
Hennannstadt  to  Edinburgh ;  there- 
fore, even  had  he  answered  her  by 
return  of  post,  it  would  barely  now 
be  due.  Phemie  knew  all  these 
things  quite  well,  and  was  aware, 
moreover,  that  Leo  was  not  a  very 
great  letter- writer  at  any  time  ;  but 
we  are  all  subject  to  absurd  fancies 
when  absent  from  those  we  love, 
and  after  the  close  daily  and  hourly 
companionship  in  which  she  had 
lived  with  her  husband  during  the 
last  four  years,  the  sense  of  separa- 
tion was  a  feeling  both  strange  and 
disquieting.  As  she  tossed  about 
in  bed  that  night,  unable  for  many 


hours  to  find  sleep,  Phemie  resolved 
that  it  would  be  better  after  all  not 
to  communicate  with  Mr  Hamilton 
on  the  subject  of  her  trip  to  Cockle- 
burgh.  Leo  was  not  a  jealous  man 
to  be  sure — the  perfect  confidence 
that  had  hitherto  existed  between 
them  precluded  the  mere  suspicion 
of  any  such  feeling — yet  on  think- 
ing over  the  matter  dispassionately, 
Phemie  did  not  feel  sure  that  her 
husband  would  entirely  approve  of 
this  tcte-cl-tete  expedition  with  a  man 
whose  admiration  for  her  was  so 
very  apparent.  She  would  go  alone 
without  saying  anything  about  it  to 
any  one,  or,  better  still,  she  would 
send  a  note  to  Maggie  Grahame,  a 
second  cousin  of  her  mother's,  and 
ask  her  to  be  her  companion ;  and 
if  she  met  Mr  Hamilton  again, 
why,  it  would  be  easy  to  invent 
some  plausible  excuse  to  explain 
away  the  reason  of  her  apparent  lapse 
of  memory. 

Phemie    fell   asleep    upon    these 
good  resolutions,  and,  hardly  risen, 
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next  morning  proceeded  to  put  them 
into  effect  by  writing  the  note  to 
Maggie  Grahame  that  was  to  ensure 
her  companionship  for  the  drive  to 
Cockleburgh  on  the  following  day. 
This  letter  in  hand,  ready  stamped 
and  addressed,  she  proceeded  down- 
stairs to  the  dining-room,  which  she 
found  empty  •  for  Lady  Lauriston 
was  breakfasting  in  bed  that  morn- 
ing, as  she  frequently  did  when  her 
night  had  been  disturbed.  But  the 
post  had  already  come  in,  and  there 
on  the  sideboard,  amongst  a  parcel 
of  notes  and  papers  for  her  hostess, 
lay  the  letter  bearing  the  Hungarian 
postmark  lor  which  she  had  been 
longing  with  such  feverish  intensity 
for  the  last  twelve  hours. 

"At  last !  "  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
throwing  herself  into  an  arm-chair 
near  the  fireplace  and  proceeding  to 
tear  open  the  envelope,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  footman's  respectfully 
reiterated  queries  as  to  what  it  would 
be  her  pleasure  to  take  for  break- 
fast. 

"Yes,  coffee  please — and  bacon, 
or  anything,"  she  said  at  last,  im- 
patiently, when  the  question  had 
been  repeated  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time ;  and  presently  she 
had  forgotten  all  about  her  phy- 
sical wants,  and  was  entirely  en- 
grossed in  the  contents  of  her 
letter. 

It  was  not  a  long  one,  yet  al- 
though it  contained  no  direct  dis- 
approval of  the  course  she  had 
adopted,  its  tone  of  stiffness  and 
constraint  was  unmistakable ;  and 
if  reproaches  were  absent  from  its 
pages,  so  also  did  it  lack  the  inevit- 
able endearing  expressions,  without 
which  no  true  German  letter  is 
complete.  After  briefly  expressing 
his  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  his 
wife  had  had  a  prosperous  journey, 
and  was  comfortably  housed  in 
Edinburgh,  Leo  went  on  to  give 
a  short  account  of  his  recent  jour- 
ney to  Kronstadt,  and  of  the  busi- 


ness which  had  taken  him  there. 
Then  followed  an  allusion  to  Colonel 
Farkas,  and  to  the  never-ending 
persecution  kept  up  on  his  side  on 
the  subject  of  the  fat  horses. 

"  Between  the  Colonel  and  Briga- 
dier my  life  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
burden,"  wrote  Leo,  "  and  unless  I 
were  wizard  enough  to  metamor- 
phose my  horses  alternately  into 
prize-pigs  and  slender  greyhounds, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
satisfying  both  these  gentlemen. 
Of  course  it  is  the  Colonel  who  is 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
material  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  there 
is  no  great  harm  if  the  horses  de- 
velop a  little  more  girth  than  during 
the  summer  months — the  superflu- 
ous flesh  can  easily  be  worked  off  in 
spring  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
weeks ;  but  I  must  confess  that  in 
this  particular  instance  my  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  General  liappel- 
thurm,  who  is  a  really  magnificent 
horseman,  and  devoted  to  riding  as 
a  fine  art,  whereas  all  that  Farkas 
thinks  of  is  how  to  keep  the  horses 
smooth  and  sleek,  and  the  best 
recipe  for  furbishing  up  the  curb- 
chains  and  stirrup  -  irons.  The 
Colonel's  want  of  breeding  is  also 
apt  to  show  itself  very  palpably 
whenever  he  is  annoyed  or  excited. 
I  am  not  particularly  thin-skinned, 
as  you  know,  and  every  soldier 
should  be  able  to  take  a  reproof, 
yet  flesh  and  blood  can  hardly 
stand  the  shafts  of  clumsy  irony 
which  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to 
deal  out.  Only  last  week,  when 
he  visited  my  squadron,  he  inquired 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  the  younger 
officers,  whether  I  was  training  my 
horses  to  jump  through  paper-hoops 
at  the  Carousel  which  General  Rap- 
pelthurm  is  trying  to  get  up  for 
Christmas  ?  Two  days  later  the 
General  looked  in  upon  me  unex- 
pectedly when  the  squadron  was 
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exercising  in  the  open  riding-school. 
He  only  stayed  a  few  minutes,  and 
on  going  away  remarked  that  the 
horses  were  only  now  beginning  to 
get  into  proper  condition,  and  that 
he  hoped  I  would  not  fall  into  the 
common  mistake  of  letting  them 
lay  on  more  flesh  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  in  less  than  a  year  Farkas  will 
probably  be  leaving  us,  as  he  ex- 
pects his  promotion  by  next  May, 
or  November  at  latest.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  answer  for  my- 
self if  we  were  to  remain  much 
longer  together.  As  long  as  I  was 
a  subordinate  officer  his  unpleasant 
peculiarities  did  not  greatly  affect 
me,  but  ever  since  I  received  the 
command  of  the  squadron  there  has 
hardly  passed  a  week  without  my 
teeth  being  set  on  edge  by  some 
piece  of  exaggerated  pedantry.  It 
is  likewise  his  fault  that  our  regi- 
ment is  one  of  the  few  that  will 
not  be  represented  at  the  coming 
Distance  Ixide  from  Vienna  to 
Berlin,  which  is  the  great  topic  of 
the  day  just  now.  Several  of  our 
younger  officers  were  anxious  to 
come  forward  as  candidates ;  but 
the  amount  of  cold  water  admin- 
istered by  the  Colonel  so  effectually 
damped  their  enthusiasm  as  to  cause 
them  to  relinquish  the  idea." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Phernio  to 
herself,  rather  illogically,  when  she 
had  read  down  to  the  last  words  of 
the  letter.  "  Nearly  two  pages 
about  his  odious  fat  and  thin  horses, 
and  about  that  stupid  Distance 
Ride,  as  if  that  was  what  I  care  to 
hear  about !  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  be  sorry  for  having  shot 
the  fox ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to 
say  that  he  is  missing  me,  or  that 
he  feels  lonely  in  my  absence  !  I 
thought — I  hoped  that  he  had 
begun  to  feel  just  a  little  unhappy 
without  me,  and  would  have  said 
so;  and  then,  of  course,  I  could 


have  written  to  tell  him  that  I  too 
was  missing  him  dreadfully,  and 
that  I  would  come  home  as  soon  as 
I  have  paid  a  short  visit  to  Chrissy. 
But  no — apparently  he  does  not 
care  what  I  do,  or  how  long  I  stay 
away.  His  mind  is  evidently 
much  more  full  of  the  Colonel  and 
the  Brigadier  than  of  his  wife. 
Then  why  should  not  his  wife 
amuse  herself  on  her  side,  if  that 
is  the  state  of  the  case?  How 
foolish  I  was  to  have  thought  of 
curtailing  my  visit  to  Scotland  out 
of  a  mistaken  feeling  of  compassion 
for  his  lonely  state  !  and  why  on 
earth  should  I  not  accept  Mr 
Hamilton's  offer  of  accompanying 
me  down  to  Cockleburgh  to- 
morrow 1  He  is  ever  so  much 
more  amusing  than  that  tiresome 
Maggie  Grahame  ! " 

When  Phemie  had  swallowed  her 
cold  tea  and  greasy  bacon,  without 
much  appetite  for  either,  she  drew 
her  husband's  letter  out  of  her 
pocket  and  submitted  it  to  a  second 
perusal,  as  though  hoping  to  dis- 
cover in  its  contents  some  extenu- 
ating phrase  or  latent  meaning 
which  might  have  escaped  her  the 
first  time ;  and  turning  it  over,  she 
saw  that  a  postscript  previously 
overlooked  was  placed  on  the  fourth 
page.  With  renewed  hope,  she  put 
up  her  eyeglass  to  read  it ;  but  it 
only  contained  these  words  : — 

"  P.S. — I  hope  you  are  careful  to 
dress  warmly,  for  the  sudden  change 
of  climate  demands  great  precau- 
tion. Be  sure  always  to  wear 
woollen  stockings,  and  NEVER 
[twice  underlined]  on  any  account 
to  sleep  with  your  window  open,  as 
you  are  so  fond  of  doing.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  you  had 
not  taken  your  warm  fur  cloak  with 
you.  This  was  decidedly  imprud- 
ent, unless  you  intend  to  return 
home  before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in." 
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At  any  other  time  Phemie  would 
probably  have  been  touched  at  these 
evident  marks  of  solicitude  on  Leo's 
part ;  for  superfluous,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  such  warnings  might 
appear  as  measured  by  British 
standard,  it  must  be  evident  to 
the  meanest  capacity  that  a  hus- 
band who  thinks  of  writing  across 
Europe  to  inquire  what  sort  of 
stockings  his  wife  is  wearing  can- 
not be  suspected  of  either  coldness 
or  indifference. 

But  Phemie  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  either  just  or  clear-sighted  in 
her  judgment,  and  in  Leo's  words 
she  could  only  discern  an  irritating 
and  tyrannical  desire  to  control  her 
actions  and  circumscribe  her  liberty. 

"  I  shall  wear  exactly  whatever 
sort  of  stockings  I  choose,"  she  said 
to  herself  with  great  dignity,  as, 
rising  from  the  breakfast-table,  she 
finally  restored  the  letter  to  her 
pocket ;  "  and  I  shall  in  general 
consult  no  one's  pleasure  but  my 
own  as  to  what  I  should  do  or 
leave  undone.  I  am  not  a  child  to 
be  kept  in  leading-strings,  and  am 
quite  capable  of  controlling  my  own 
actions." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  note  to 
Maggie  Grahame  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  and  a  tele- 
gram addressed  to  Mr  Hamilton 
apprised  him  of  her  intention  of 


visiting  Cockleburgh  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  answering  her  husband's  letter, 
Phemie  gave  herself  much  trouble 
to  write  as  carelessly  and  flippantly 
as  possible,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
delight  she  was  experiencing  at 
being  once  more  in  her  native 
land,  and  giving  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  dinners  and 
luncheon  parties  which  she  had 
attended.  She  took  no  notice  of 
Leo's  injunctions  regarding  open 
windows  and  woollen  stockings, 
but  she  followed  his  example  in 
likewise  adding  a  postscript  to  her 
letter  to  the  following  effect : — 

"P.S. — You  are  perhaps  right  in 
saying  that  it  was  imprudent  on  my 
part  to  forget  my  fur  cloak,  for 
there  is  certainly  no  likelihood  of 
my  returning  to  Austria  before 
winter  sets  in  in  good  earnest. 
In  fact,  I  am  enjoying  myself  so 
much  here  that  I  cannot  bear  as  yet 
even  to  think  of  departure"  (here 
Phemie  paused  a  little  and  gnawed 
the  end  of  her  quill  pen  nervously 
before  proceeding).  "  Of  course,  if 
you  really  want  me  to  return,  and 
find  you  cannot  do  without  me,  I 
should  be  ready  to  curtail  my  visit ; 
but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that 
I  shall  not  think  of  coming  back 
until  you  expressly  ask  me  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER   XLVI.—  COCKLEBURGH. 


One  long  sloppy  street  along 
which  runs  the  tramway  from 
Edinburgh,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  other  streets  leading  down  to 
the  sea ;  a  substantial  stone-built 
esplanade  fully  a  mile  in  length, 
dotted  all  along  by  villas  of  various 
degrees  of  ugliness,  albeit  some  of 
them  expensive  and  even  hand- 
somely constructed,  standing  back 
in  gardens  of  their  own — such  is 
the  Cockleburgh  of  the  present  day. 

VOL.  CLVIII. NO.   DCCCCLVIII. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  all  the 
houses  have  a  bleak  forlorn  appear- 
ance :  the  majority,  shut  up  and 
with  tightly-closed  blinds,  are  evi- 
dently wont  to  be  let  as  lodgings 
during  the  summer  months  ;  while 
those  few  others  whose  appearance 
betrays  some  torpid  symptoms  of 
human  life,  convey  the  impression 
of  being  inhabited  by  people  who 
have  lost  all  their  money,  and  have 
retired  hither  to  wrestle  uninter- 
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ruptedly  with  the  stupendous  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  every  sixpence 
do  duty  for  a  shilling.  There  is 
next  to  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year 
save  an  occasional  rotting  dahlia 
nodding  heavily  on  its  stalk,  or 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  yellow 
jessamine  vainly  endeavouring  to 
make  a  little  spurious  sunshine 
against  a  red  brick  wall.  In  sum- 
mer the  beach  is  enlivened  by  troops 
of  donkeys  and  bathing-machines, 
by  children  digging  in  the  sand 
with  their  wooden  spades,  and  by 
young  ladies  drying  their  back  hair 
in  the  breeze  after  their  morning 
dip ;  but  to-day  there  was  nothing 
of  all  this  to  be  seen,  and  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  esplanade  con- 
sisted in  a  couple  of  old  gentlemen 
taking  their  daily  constitutional 
walk  with  an  air  of  depressed 
resignation,  and  a  few  rather 
dishevelled  nursery-maids  wheeling 
perambulators  containing  more  or 
less  frost-bitten-looking  babies. 

As  Phemie  walked  down  the 
esplanade  with  Mr  Hamilton  by 
her  side,  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  place  where  she  had 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
childhood,  so  completely  had  half- 
a-dozen  years  sufficed  to  metamor- 
phose Cockleburgh  from  the  quiet 
old-fashioned  burgh  it  used  to  be, 
into  the  weird  caricature  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  It  had 
sufficed  for  a  few  enterprising 
builders  to  run  up  the  scores  of 
mushroom  villas  in  which  the 
place  now  abounded,  and  presently 
both  a  line  of  branch  railway  and 
a  tramway  had  been  constructed  in 
order  to  convey  to  and  fro  the 
swarms  of  Edinburgh  tradesmen, 
whose  families  make  up  the  brunt 
of  the  bathing  guests  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  The  esplanade, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  had  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  donkeys, 
negro-singers,  Italian  ice-men,  and 


yelling  troops  of  the  Salvation  Army 
had  been  the  last  links  in  the  evolu- 
tionary chain. 

"  How  iitterly  hideous  they  have 
made  the  place  !"  exclaimed  Phemie; 
"  why,  I  should  hardly  have  known 
it  again.  When  I  lived  here  as  a 
child,  Cockleburgh  always  seemed 
to  me  a  sort  of  enchanted  region." 

"  Probably  your  eyes  are  changed 
as  well  as  the  place,"  remarked  her 
companion.  "  It  all  depends  upon 
what  sort  of  spectacles  we  wear. 
Now,  when  last  I  was  here,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  passing  glimpse  I  had 
of  Cockleburgh  made  it  appear  to 
me  as  a  wretched  hole,  whereas  to- 
day I  am  inclined  to  see  things  en 
couhur  de  rose,  and  to  find  every- 
thing about  the  place  entrancing." 

Phemie  laughed,  not  quite  natu- 
rally perhaps. 

"  Even  the  perambulators  and 
the  babies  ?  "  she  said,  determined 
not  to  see  the  compliment  implied 
in  his  last  words. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  he  returned, 
with  mock  gravity.  "  I  would  face 
ten  thousand  perambulators  con- 
taining twice  that  number  of  babies 
for  the  sake  of  a  walk  like  this." 

"  Yes,  the  sea-breeze  is  very  re- 
freshing, and  I  enjoy  it  also,"  con- 
sented Phemie,  demurely  ;  "  but  let 
us  go  down  on  to  the  beach  instead 
of  remaining  mounted  up  here  on 
this  stiff  esplanade.  I  want  to  feel 
the  sand  under  my  feet  and  to  get 
quite  near  the  sea — that  at  least 
has  remained  the  same,  and  it  is 
a  comfort  to  think  that  neither 
the  tide  nor  the  waves  can  be 
spoilt  or  altered  by  the  spirit  of 
progress." 

They  went  down  on  to  the  sands, 
for  it  was  low  tide  just  now,  and 
walked  for  some  time  along  the 
water's  edge,  Phemie  stooping  now 
and  then  to  pick  up  a  stray  shell  or 
pebble  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and 
hoping  to  discover  some  of  the 
bright-coloured  transparent  stones 
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she  had  so  often  collected  at  this 
self-same  spot.  But  the  weather 
was  dull  and  sunless,  and  therefore 
unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of 
such  marine  treasures.  On  a  clear 
day  the  island  of  Inchkeith  might 
be  seen  from  this  point,  its  dark 
outline  sharply  defined  against  the 
blue  sky ;  but  to-day  a  heavy  fog 
brooded  over  the  sea,  obscuring  the 
distant  ocean  and  blurring  the  line 
where  sky  and  water  meet.  The 
sole  living  creature  to  be  seen  on 
the  sands  just  now  was  a  solitary 
sandpiper  hopping  swiftly  along  the 
water's  edge,  and  monotonously  re- 
iterating its  shrill  plaintive  note,  to 
which  the  waves,  as  they  rose  and 
fell  with  their  regular  gurgle  and 
swish,  were  playing  a  sad  and 
solemn  accompaniment. 

"  Everything  is  different,"  re- 
peated Phemie,  as  she  threw  back 
into  the  sea  a  piece  of  worthless 
quartz  she  had  picked  up  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  was 
agate.  "  When  I  was  a  little  girl 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole 
sea-shore  was  strewn  with  precious 
stones,  great  lumps  of  dark-red  jas- 
per, and  agates  too,  both  pink  and 
white,  but  now  they  are  gone — all 
gone.  Everything  is  changed." 

The  weird  cry  of  the  sandpiper 
had  affected  her  nerves,  as  a  seem- 
ingly trivial  cause  has  sometimes 
power  to  touch  us  to  the  quick  ; 
and  in  her  present  state  of  mind, 
the  bird's  note  struck  on  her  ear 
like  a  sort  of  wild  coronach  singing 
the  dirge  of  her  vanished  childhood. 
As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Mr  Ham- 
ilton, he  could  see  that  they  were 
full  of  tears,  and,  an  experienced 
adept  at  the  game  he  was  playing, 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  right 
moment  to  make  another  step  in 
advance  towards  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 

"Everything  changes,"  he  said, 
in  that  low  sotto  voce  which  had 
often  proved  so  efficacious  in  similar 


situations,  although  there  was  no 
danger  of  eavesdroppers  out  here, 
and  he  might  with  impunity  have 
risked  the  most  passionate  declara- 
tion of  love,  or  even  gone  down  on 
his  knees  on  the  moist  sands,  so  far 
as  the  outer  world  was  concerned. 
"Everything  changes  except  our 
feelings,  when  they  are  genuine." 

Phemie  made  no  answer.  She 
was  struggling  to  fight  down  an 
emotion  which  she  would  scarcely 
have  known  how  to  define. 

He  went  on,  still  in  those  same 
low  accents  that  carried  with  them 
such  a  dangerous  power  of  fascina- 
tion. 

"  Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to 
wish  that  my  feelings  were  a  little 
less  stable.  When  you  have  missed 
your  one  chance  of  happiness,  it 
would  surely  be  wiser  to  forget  all 
about  it.  But  my  memory  is  so 
unfortunately,  so  fatally  tenacious, 
that  I  cannot  forget ;  and  so  is 
yours,  I  see.  Like  me,  you  are 
realising  to-day  that  the  things  we 
have  lost  are  the  most  precious." 

Phemie  was  not  nearly  calm 
enough  to  be  able  to  gauge  at  its 
true  value  the  ingenious  sophistry 
of  these  remarks.  She  was  only 
conscious  just  now  that  amid  these 
dismal  surroundings  there  was  some 
one  near  her  to  whom  she  could 
confide  the  painful  thoughts  that 
were  crowding  on  her,  and  she 
felt  grateful  for  the  sympathy 
which  she  read  in  his  eyes. 

"Let  us  go  on,"  she  said,  swallow- 
ing down  her  tears  with  a  little 
gulp ;  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till 
I  have  visited  Rhododendron  Lodge. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  find  it 
much  changed." 

The  rest  of  the  walk  proved  to  be 
one  long  series  of  disappointments, 
for  most  of  the  old  landmarks  which 
Phemie  remembered  of  yore  had 
either  disappeared  or  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  something 
utterly  at  variance  with  their 
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original  character.  Thus  a  group 
of  rocks  from  which  on  half-holidays 
the  girls  used  to  fish  for  shrimps 
had  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  substantial  wooden  pier  jutting 
out  far  into  the  sea,  and  at  whoso 
farther  end  a  dancing  -  saloon  had 
been  constructed  ;  and  a  little  burn 
nicknamed  by  the  girls  the  Kubi- 
con,  on  account  of  its  reddish  hue, 
which  crossed  the  beach  at  right 
angles  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea, 
was  red  indeed  still,  but  a  stream 
no  longer,  its  waters  having  been 
enclosed  in  a  large  metal  pipe  of 
staring  vermilion  colour,  which 
fulfilled  the  necessary  but  some- 
what prosaic  office  of  sewer  to  this 
part  of  the  town. 

Rhododendron  Lodge  was  not 
changed,  simply  because  it  had 
ceased  to  exist :  it  had  vanished 
from  the  earth  as  completely  as 
though  it  had  been  a  mere  phantas- 
magoria of  Phemie's  brain ;  and  on 
the  spot  once  occupied  by  the 
quaint  old-fashioned  garden,  into 
which  the  waves  and  the  sea-gulls 
used  indiscriminately  to  penetrate, 
there  had  now  been  erected  that 
ghastly  instrument  of  torture,  a 
switch  -  back  railway,  deserted  of 
course  at  this  season,  and  whose 
appearance  on  this  foggy  October 
day  was  dingy  and  abject  in  the 
extreme,  with  the  paint  falling  off 
in  large  flakes  under  the  influence 
of  the  all-pervading  damp. 

The  final  blow  on  realising  that 
Rhododendron  Lodge,  which  she 
had  been  wont  to  regard  as  her 
second  home,  had  vanished  into  air, 
effectually  destroyed,  on  Phemie's 
part,  all  wish  to  extend  their  senti- 
mental pilgrimage  any  farther  that 
day,  and  so  she  not  unwillingly  as- 
sented to  Mr  Hamilton's  proposition, 
when  he  suggested  that  they  should 
adjourn  to  a  hotel  in  quest  of  lun- 


cheon. There  was  clearly  no  use 
in  attempting  to  pursue  a  vain 
Will-o'-the-wisp  chase  after  things 
which  no  longer  existed,  for  she 
could  no  more  revive  the  conditions 
of  her  careless  childhood  than  it 
was  in  her  power  to  conjure  back 
the  sunshine  of  other  days,  or  re- 
vive the  flowers  that  had  withered 
years  ago. 

All  these  conflicting  thoughts 
and  emotions  were  read  aright  by 
the  practised  man  of  the  world, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  that  day 
— for  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
ere  they  parted — his  conduct  was 
regulated  by  a  delicate  compre- 
hension of  the  situation.  He  did 
not  again  risk  alarming  Phemie  by 
any  audaciously  turned  compliments 
or  direct  reference  to  his  feelings ; 
but  even  while  conversing  on  ap- 
parently indifferent  subjects,  his 
every  word  and  look  seemed  to  be 
repeating  the  self -same  tale  over 
and  over  again,  that  while  every- 
thing around  her  had  been  altered  or 
destroyed,  he  alone,  the  friend  of 
her  first  youth — as  he  persisted  in 
regarding  himself — had  remained 
true  and  unchanged. 

It  was  close  upon  dinner-time 
when  Phemie  regained  the  house 
in  Charlotte  Square,  and  during 
that  whole  evening  she  was  singu- 
larly silent  and  abstracted,  giving 
but  laconic  answers  to  Lady  Laur- 
iston's  questions,  and  volunteering 
but  a  meagre  account  of  how  her 
time  had  been  employed  from  11 
A.M.  to  7  o'clock  r.M.  The  whole 
day  had  been  to  her  but  one  long 
series  of  painful  deceptions,  while 
Mr  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  as 
he  lounged  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  club  that  same  evening  after 
dinner,  was  meanwhile  congratulat- 
ing himself  that  his  day  had  been 
spent  to  very  good  purpose  indeed. 
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A     POOR     RELATION     OF     THE     ALBATROSS. 


THE  average  stay-at-home  Briton, 
whose  experiences  of  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  an 
occasional  run  across  the  Channel 
or  visit  to  a  Norway  salmon-river, 
has  not  many  opportunities  of 
making  acquaintance  with  ocean- 
birds.  Comparatively  few  of  us 
have  seen  an  albatross  on  the 
wing,  and  fewer  still  are  ever 
likely  to  witness  its  eccentric 
courtships.  But  we  have  still 
within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Isles  a  few  colonies  remaining  of  a 
small  cousin  of  "  the  largest  of  sea- 
fowles  " — a  typical  representative 
of  the  great  oceanic  family  of  the 
Tubinarides  —  the  Manx  shear- 
water. 

Driven  from  the  island  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  where 
once  it  bred  in  enormous  num- 
bers, the  shearwater  still  congre- 
gates during  the  breeding  season 
by  thousands  in  Eigg,  and  in 
smaller  numbers  in  others  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  and  has  a  home 
on  one,  and  one  only,  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
reefs  of  evil  repute  among  which 
Queen  Anne's  fleet  on  its  return 
from  Spain,  confused  by  continuous 
fogs,  and  believing  itself  far  to  the 
south  off  the  French  coast,  found 
itself  entangled  with  fatal  results 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  October 
1707. 

The  coarse  granite  on  which 
Annet,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  islands  of  the  beautiful 
Scilly  archipelago,  is  based,  is 
painted  to  high-water  mark  brown 
and  green  with  sea  -  weed,  and 
higher  up  stained  to  a  bright 
orange  with  lichens  or  grey-bearded 
with  Iceland  moss.  Farther  in- 
land it  crops  up  in  all  directions 


in  needles  and  pyramids,  which 
sparkle  in  sunshine  after  a  shower 
as  if  set  with  diamonds. 

The  chief  part  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  thrift,  which  has 
grown  on  the  dust  of  its  ancestors 
until  it  has  formed  a  light  spongy 
peat  of  its  own,  extending  in  places 
to  several  feet  in  depth,  honey- 
combed, more  particularly  at  the 
eastern  end,  with  burrows. 

On  landing  —  though  black- 
backed  and  herring  gulls  are  in 
plenty,  and  the  seaside  rocks  are 
dotted  with  puffins  and  shags — there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  which  could 
suggest  to  an  explorer,  unwarned, 
that  he  stands  in  the  chief  English 
breeding-place  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  graceful  on  the  wing,  and — 
excepting  perhaps  its  own  smaller 
near  relative  the  storm-petrel — the 
most  poetical  in  association  of 
European  birds.  The  shearwater 
during  the  nesting  season  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  leaving  the 
nest,  if  at  all,  only  after  sunset, 
and  returning  before  daylight. 

It  is  not  until  the  visitor  starts 
to  walk  over  the  pink  -  carpeted 
and  apparently  untenanted  table- 
land, and  finds  himself  tumbling 
in  ankle-deep  every  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  and,  putting  a  hand  (well 
gloved,  if  he  is  wise)  into  the 
holes  his  feet  have  made,  feels 
fingers  seized  by  sharply  hooked 
beaks  which  cut  and  make  them- 
selves felt  through  stout  "dogskin," 
that  he  can  realise  in  the  faintest 
degree  the  number  of  birds  hidden 
in  the  ground  around. 

The  burrows  vary  considerably 
in  length,  but  seem  all  to  be 
engineered  on  the  same  general 
principles,  entering  the  ground 
horizontally,  or  in  a  downward 
direction,  and  rising  a  yard  or 
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two  from  the  end  until  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  surface,  and  then 
dipping  again. 

It  is  at  the  highest,  and  in  wet 
weather  presumably  the  dryest, 
part  of  the  burrow,  where  the 
borings  approach  the  surface  most 
nearly,  and  consequently  where  an 
incautious  footstep  breaks  through 
most  readily,  that  the  single  white 
egg,  not  unlike  a  small  smooth- 
shelled  hen's  egg,  is  laid, — com- 
monly on  a  few  stalks  of  brake  or 
grass. 

The  bird,  if  at  home,  is  invari- 
ably to  be  found  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  egg  in  the  deeper  inner  cham- 
ber, which  serves  as  a  retiring-room 
in  case  of  alarm,  and  possibly  as  a 
second  bedroom  when  both  birds 
are  in.  When  turned  adrift,  it  is 
for  a  time  more  hopelessly  dazed 
than  an  owl  pulled  out  into  sun- 
shine from  a  hollow  tree,  waddling 
and  napping  helplessly  for  some 
minutes  before  waking  up  to  the 
use  of  its  marvellous  wings,  which, 
by  the  by,  have  been  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  legs,  which  are 
feeble  and  comparatively  useless. 

The  shearwater — excepting  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  when  it 
hides  in  silence,  as  if  ashamed  of 
coming  ashore — keeps  clear  of  the 
land,  following  with  gliding  flight, 
as  if  it  would  never  tire,  the  curves 
of  the  waves,  or  pausing  for  a  few 
seconds — a  true  "  petrel,"  the  little 
St  Peter  walking  on  the  water — 
to  poise  its  wings  and  paddle  on 
the  surface. 

It  is  poetically  appropriate, 
though  unfortunate,  that  a  bird 
which  in  a  scarcely  less  degree 
than  "Mother  Carey's  chicken"  is 
the  embodiment  of  sea  and  storm, 
should  have  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House. 

It  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite, 
driven  from  its  old  English  strong- 
hold by  the  erection  of  the  light- 


house on  the  Calf  of  Man,  and  the 
chief  danger  now  threatening  the 
Scilly  colony,  which  is  fairly  safe 
from  human  molestation  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  lord  proprie- 
tor, is  the  indirect  result  of  the 
building  of  another  lighthouse. 
The  Hound  Island,  on  which  a 
light  was  placed  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  was  until  then  the 
chief  home  of  the  puffins  of  the 
Scillies.  They  seem  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  offended  at  the  in- 
novation than  were  the  feathered 
residents  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  and 
have  revenged  themselves  by  in- 
vading the  shearwaters'  territory 
in  numbers  which  threaten  to  af- 
fect materially  the  prosperity  of 
the  rightful  owners.  From  many 
of  the  holes  into  which  the  writer 
unintentionally  trod  when  on  An- 
net  in  the  early  summer  of  1894, 
was  pulled,  instead  of  a  shear- 
water, an  indignant  puffin,  which 
fought  hard  with  beak  and  claw 
until  it  found  itself  powerless,  and 
then,  mistaking  its  captor's  mo- 
tives, composed  itself  in  a  heroic 
attitude  to  die  with  dignity,  look- 
ing only  doubtfully  pleased,  and 
not  quite  sure  that  it  had  not 
been  made  a  fool  of,  when  it 
found  itself  free  to  return  to  its 
desecrated  home,  or  join  the  ex- 
cited party  of  gossips  who  watched 
what  was  going  on  on  shore  from 
outside  the  breakers. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  established  an  intimacy 
with  sea-fowl,  puffins  more  especi- 
ally, to  watch  their  behaviour 
under  exciting  or  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances without  crediting  them 
with  motives  and  passions  the 
counterpart  of  our  own,  a  sense 
of  humour  included. 

The  sentiments  of  a  swarm  of 
birds — razor-bills,  shags,  puffins, 
and  guillemots — who  came  out  of 
their  holes  and  craned  their  necks 
to  see  the  fun,  as  a  boat  rowed 
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away  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  land  on  the  rather  inaccessible 
island  which  gives  the  Scillies  their 
name,  having  narrowly  escaped  a 
catastrophe,  could  scarcely,  as  ap- 
peared to  the  discomfited  crew, 
have  been  more  vividly  expressed 
if  each  had  held  an  extended  web- 
foot  to  her  beak.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  very  human  in  the  way 
in  which  evil-doers  in  feathers  as 
well  as  fur — birds  and  beasts  of 
prey — consult  their  own  interest 
by  trying  to  keep  up  characters  as 
law-abiding  people  at  home,  seldom 
interfering  with  creatures  their 
natural  prey  elsewhere,  near  their 
own  nests  or  lairs.  The  "enter- 
prising burglar "  has  before  now 
been  highly  esteemed  as  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  his  own  parish. 

The  only  herons  seen  during  a 
ten  days'  ramble  among  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  more  islands  of 
the  group  were  a  pair  who  napped 
peacefully  up  from  a  sea-girt  rock, 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  which 
was  a  nest  of  the  ancestral  enemy 
of  their  race — a  peregrine — beauti- 
fully quilted  with  soft  grass  and 
the  neck  feathers  of  a  cock  pheas- 
ant from  the  preserves  of  Tresco, 
a  mile  or  two  away. 

Young  shearwaters,  when  nearly 
ready  to  leave  the  nest,  are  said 
— "  slightly  salted  " — to  be  excel- 
lent eating,  the  fat  with  which 
they  are  then  thickly  coated  tast- 
ing, according  to  one  high  author- 
ity, like  "the  best  fresh  marrow 
from  a  marrow-bone."  Other  en- 
thusiastic admirers  have  described 
the  meat  as  possessing  a  flavour 
"  suggestive  of  some  tropical  fruit." 

It  was  in  all  probability  the 
Manx  shearwater  (Puffinus  an- 
glorum)  which  as  "  poffin "  was 
honoured  with  special  mention  as 
a  delicacy  apart  from  "  other 
wyle  foyle "  in  the  menus  which 
have  come  down  to  us  of  more 
than  one  high  monastic  feast ;  and, 


excepting  only  wrecks,  the  bird 
was  in  old  days  the  most  valued 
product  of  the  Scillies. 

The  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  is  shown  by  a  lease  of  the 
island,  granted  by  the  abbot  of 
Tavistock  to  Ranulph  de  White 
in  1345.  The  rent  fixed  was 
three  hundred  shearwaters,  or  6s. 
8d.  (CCC  Volucress  Vocat.  Poffins 
vel  vis-  viiid-),  to  be  paid  yearly 
at  the  Feast  of  St  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

There  are  few  calculations  more 
difficult  than  the  equivalents  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  at 
different  periods,  and,  considering 
the  number  of  disturbing  elements 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, few  calculations  when  made 
are  more  apt  to  be  misleading. 

It  happens,  though,  to  be  on 
record  that  about  the  time  that 
Ranulph  de  White  obtained  his 
lease — the  year  before  the  victory 
of  Crecy  —  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  drawing  daily  pay  of  6s.  8d. — 
the  amount  of  the  money  alterna- 
tive to  the  300  "poffins"  rent — as 
Commander  of  the  Southampton 
Fleet. 

The  pay  of  an  admiral  com- 
manding the  Channel  Squadron, 
including  table  allowance,  is  now, 
according  as  his  rank  may  be 
"rear"  or  "vice,"  £6  or  £7 
a-day.  Judged  by  this  standard 
— taking,  that  is,  the  worth  of  a 
fat  shearwater  to  be  -g-^  of  the 
daily  pay  of  an  admiral  on  active 
service  —  the  present  wholesale 
price  of  the  bird,  if  we  still  ap- 
preciated full  flavours  as  highly 
as  did  our  ancestors,  and  could 
gratify  our  palates  on  the  same 
terms,  would  be  from  5s.  to  6s. 
a-dozen.  Pigeons,  which,  according 
to  Mr  Rogers's  tables,  fetched  in 
inland  places  much  the  same  prices 
as  "  poffins  "  in  Cornwall,  were  to 
be  had  in  the  fourteenth  century 
commonly  at  four  a  penny,  and 
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chickens,  excepting  at  Oxford, 
where  tradesmen  had  already  learnt 
the  art  of  running  up  prices,  for 
Id.  or  1-^-d.  each. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing, 
as  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  useful  commodi- 
ties maintain  their  proportionate 
values,  that  the  cost  of  a  chicken, 
a  cow,  and  of  an  admiral  compe- 
tent to  command  a  fleet  in  action, 
are  relatively  almost  exactly  the 
same  now  as  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

What  little  difference  there  is, 
is  in  favour  of  the  cow  and 
chicken,  both  of  which  have  risen 
in  price  rather  more  than  the  ad- 
miral. But  this  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  "  disturbing  ele- 
ments "  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  in  these  free-trade  days  un- 
happily make  themselves  felt  less 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce than  in  the  prices  of  good 
public  servants. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
apparently  capricious  likes  and 


dislikes  of  birds  to  particular 
places,  which  are  still  as  great  a 
puzzle  as  ever,  that  the  many  at- 
tempts to  acclimatise  partridges  in 
the  Scilly  Islands  have  all  hitherto 
failed.  The  ground — at  least  in 
the  two  or  three  larger  cultivated 
islands — seems  suitable,  and  pheas- 
ants do  well.  For  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year  the  birds,  it  is 
said,  seem  contented  and  at  home. 
But  almost  always,  as  the  pairing 
season  comes  round,  they  become 
restless  and  unsettled. 

The  homing  instinct,  which 
makes  the  limpet  which  has  been 
moved  an  inch  or  two  find  his  way 
back  somehow  to  his  own  exact 
place  on  the  rock,  and  gathers  ful- 
mars from  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  to  St  Kilda,  and  wandering 
shearwaters  to  ancestral  breeding- 
grounds  in  the  cliffs  of  Eigg  or 
thrift-peat  of  Annet,  draws  the 
partridges  irresistibly  eastwards, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  disappear 
in  the  direction  of  the  mainland. 

T.    DlGBY    PlGOTT. 
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MY     MAID     OF     MONO  UK. 


SOON  after  ruy  return  to  Burma, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
again  the  Maid  of  Honour  who 
told  me  the  story  that  I  wrote 
in  '  Maga '  two  years  ago.1  I  had 
never  told  her  that  I  was  going 
to  publish  her  story,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  be  offended  when 
she  heard.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  tell  her. 
She  knew.  The  story  had  been 
copied  into  the  '  Rangoon  Gazette,' 
and  a  translation  had  appeared  in 
a  vernacular  paper.  She  was  not 
at  all  offended,  though  she  was  a 
little  shy  at  appearing  in  print 
ever  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  fairy  country  of  Belat 
(Europe). 

However,  when  I  produced  a 
little  present  that  I  had  got  for 
her,  to  show  her  that  I  had  not 
quite  forgotten  her,  I  think  she 
was  pleased. 

I  told  her  of  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms on  her  story :  how  some 
people  said  that  it  was  not  true, 
because  it  did  not  agree  with 
what  had  been  written  before ; 
but  mostly  I  told  her  of  the 
favourable  things  that  had  been 
said.  And  when  I  had  coaxed 
her  into  a  good  temper,  there,  in 
the  shadows  of  the  garden,  I 
begged  her  to  tell  me  some  more 
of  the  palace  and  the  queen.  I 
did  not  find  her  very  ready  to 
do  so.  I  think  she  had  doubts 
as  to  how  it  might  sound  in  my 
translation  to  ears  that  have  never 
heard  Burmese,  or  what  mistakes 
I  might  make.  She  looks  upon 
me  as  a  person  very  ignorant  of 
the  Burmese — as  indeed  I  am, — 
and  well-meaning  rather  than  well- 
doing. 


But  I  think  she  forgot  after  a 
while  the  object  of  our  talks,  and 
was  pleased  to  recall  to  herself 
these  long-past  days  that  she  al- 
ways says  were  so  pleasant.  "For 
it  was  very  pleasant  in  the  palace 
then,"  she  says  often,  with  a  little 
stop  in  her  voice. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  was  only  a  child,  a  little  girl 
of  thirteen,  when  Mandalay  fell, 
and  that  she  saw  with  childish 
eyes  and  was  blind  to  many  things 
an  older  woman  would  have  seen. 
To  children,  all  that  those  they 
love  do  is  done  well.  Criticism 
does  not  come  to  us  till  later  and 
less  happy  days.  Our  gods  are  near 
to  us  when  we  are  young,  and 
we  never  look  at  their  feet  to 
see  if  they  be  clay.  And  who 
would  ask  that  our  early  feelings 
and  impressions  should  be  revised 
by  later  knowledge  1  I  have  never 
told  her  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
said  about  her  queen,  and  the  light 
in  which  some  of  her  acts  are  re- 
garded. Why  should  1 1 

There  appear  to  have  been  a 
great  number  of  maids  of  honour 
— over  five  hundred  in  all,  she 
told  me.  They  were  divided  into 
companies  of  thirty  or  forty,  with 
some  one  as  head.  My  maid  of 
honour  belonged  to  a  company 
whose  head  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Taingda  Mingyi,  the  old  Min- 
ister who  brought  on  the  war. 
She  was  not  his  own  daughter, 
but  adopted.  They  were  sent  on 
duty  for  six  hours  at  a  time,  and 
the  queen  herself  distributed  the 
hours  of  service  for  each  company. 

The  maids  of  honour  had  nine 
silk  skirts  a -month  given  them, 
and  money  besides  for  jackets  and 


1  See  "The  Last  Days  of  an  Empire,"  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  May  1893. 
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kerchiefs.  The  queen  wore,  as  a 
rule,  much  the  same  clothes  as  her 
maids  ;  but  there  was  this  rule, 
that  if  she  was  wearing  a  skirt  of 
a  certain  design,  no  princess  or 
maid  must  wear  one  of  that  same 
kind  on  that  day. 

"But  how  did  you  manage1?"  I 
asked.  "  Did  you  know  before- 
hand what  the  queen  was  to 
wear  ? " 

"  When  we  went  on  duty  we 
would  peep  and  see,  hiding  be- 
hind some  one  else.  And  if  we 
were  wearing  a  skirt  like  the 
queen,  we  would  run  off'  and 
change  it  and  return." 

When  .1  suggested  that  at  the 
rate  of  nine  a-month  skirts  must 
have  accumulated,  she  said  it  was 
easy  to  give  them  away  to  attend- 
ants. Nine  a-month  were  none 
too  many,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  look  smart  before  the  queen. 
Then  skirts  got  spoiled  in  many 
ways.  They  would  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  gardens.  The  queen 
would  hide,  and  the  princesses 
and  maids  of  honour  would  look 
for  her.  Of  course  they  never 
found  her,  and  the  queen  was 
very  pleased.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  queen  was  not 
twenty-three  when  the  palace  was 
taken.  She  was  only  a  girl  too. 

"  What  happened  if  any  one 
was  rash  enough  to  find  the 
queen  1"  I  asked. 

The  girl  laughed.  It  appears 
that  when  she  first  went  to  the 
palace  and  played  hide-and-seek 
she  found  the  queen.  "  For  in- 
deed it  was  easy  enough.  I  could 
see  her  kneeling  down  on  a  little 
hill  behind  a  clump  of  bamboos. 
Every  one  could  see.  So  I  went 
up  and  found  her." 

"And  then?" 

"  She  boxed  my  ears.  She  was 
very  angry." 

"  I  suppose  you  never  found  her 
again  ? "  I  asked. 


"No!  No  one  could  ever  find 
her  except  the  king,  who  would 
come  and  play  with  us  too.  Then 
after  a  time,  when  she  was  tired 
of  seeing  us  wander  up  and  down 
and  look  in  all  the  wrong  places, 
she  would  come  out  laughing,  and 
say  she  was  too  clever  for  us,  and 
that  some  one  else  must  hide.  So 
one  of  us  would  hide,  and  there 
would  be  great  fun  looking  for 
her  all  up  and  down  the  garden, 
in  the  boats,  behind  the  rocks,  or 
perhaps  we  would  find  her  perched 
in  a  tamarind-tree. 

"Then  we  would  go  out  in  the 
boats.  The  fish  were  so  tame  that 
if  you  put  some  rice  on  the  edge 
and  tapped  the  bank,  and  cried 
'  Hey  !  hey  !  hey  ! '  the  fish  would 
come  crowding  up  and  eat  it. 
There  were  so  many  they  would 
quarrel  and  fight  and  push  each 
other  about  to  get  at  the  rice. 
Some  had  gold-leaf  put  on  their 
heads.  Once  when  the  queen  was 
in  a  boat  with  the  king  a  big  fish, 
jumped  right  into  the  boat,  and 
the  queen  was  delighted,  and 
laughed  and  screamed,  and  took  it 
up  in  her  hands  and  put  it  back 
in  the  water.  Her  dress  was  all 
splashed  over  with  water  and  mud, 
but  she  did  not  mind  that. 

"We  also  used  to  catch  crows." 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  1 "  I 
asked. 

"  For  fun.  We  would  wait  till 
a  crow  came  into  the  room,  and  rush 
and  slam  the  doors.  Then  there 
would  be  a  great  running  about, 
and  climbing  on  tables,  and  throw- 
ing handkerchiefs  to  fetch  the  crow 
down." 

"What  did  you  do  then?  Kill 
it?" 

"Kill  it?"  she  answered  with 
great  surprise.  "  WThat  should  we 
want  to  take  its  little  life  for? 
The  queen  would  put  gold-leaf  on 
its  beak,  or  put  a  ring  on  its  foot, 
or  tie  a  string  with  something  on 
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it  round  the  crow's  neck,  and  let  it 
go  again.  There  was  always  a 
tremendous  excitement  among  the 
other  crows  when  this  crow  came 
out.  They  would  crowd  round  it 
and  caw  very  loudly,  and  the 
caught  crow  was  ashamed.  We 
never  caught  the  same  crow 
twice. 

"  If  it  was  very  hot,  and  we  could 
not  go  out,  the  queen  would  wrap 
up  a  lot  of  things  in  paper — rings 
and  gold  and  stones  and  feathers 
— arid  put  them  in  a  bag.  The 
princesses  and  maids  of  honour 
drew  the  things  out.  When  you 
got  a  ring  or  a  jewel  you  were 
pleased,  when  you  got  a  feather 
every  one  laughed  at  you." 

"  Did  you  ever  get  a  feather  1 " 
I  put  in. 

"No!  I  never  got  a  feather; 
but  I  got  a  piece  of  tobacco-leaf 
once,  and  I  got  a  small  gold  ring 
another  time. 

"Three  times  a-year  there  was 
a  great  amusement  throwing  water 
at  each  other.  A  low  bamboo 
barrier  was  put  in  the  garden,  and 
the  queen  and  her  maids  were  on 
one  side  and  the  king  and  his 
pages  on  the  other.  We  got  water 
in  little  cups,  and  threw  it  one  side 
at  the  other.  We  got  very  wet, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
old  dresses,  but  quite  new  ones. 
They  were  all  spoiled,  of  course." 

"  Who  threw  water  at  the 
queen  1 " 

"The  king.     Who  else?" 

"  And  did  the  pages  cross  over 
the  barrier  ?" 

"  If  any  page  crossed  over  the 
barrier  to  our  side  he  would  have 
been  executed  straight  off.  No 
one  ever  did,  of  course. 

"  No  !  girls  would  never  cross 
to  the  men's  side.  How  can  you 
ask  such  a  question  1 

"Then  twice  a-year  money  would 
be  thrown  by  the  king  for  the 
people  to  scramble  for.  He  would 


throw  fifty  thousand  rupees  or 
more.  One  man  would  get  thirty 
rupees  or  fifty  rupees." 

"AVhat  did  you  get?" 

"I  was  a  maid  of  honour. 
Maids  of  honour  do  not  scramble 
for  money.  That  was  for  the  at- 
tendants," she  answered  somewhat 
severely. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
asking  rude  questions.  I  changed 
the  subject. 

"Did  the  king  and  queen  have 
dinner  together  1 " 

"  Yes ;  they  had  breakfast  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  dinner  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  mid- 
day the  queen  would  have  cake, 
Japanese  cakes.  She  had  a  Jap- 
anese cook- woman  who  knew  how 
to  make  sugared  cakes,  which  were 
very  nice.  The  breakfast  and  din- 
ner was  rice,  just  like  any  other 
person's  dinner.  I  never  supposed 
anybody  could  live  on  anything 
but  rice  till  I  saw  the  English. 
The  queen  and  king  ate  rice,  and 
there  was  curry  too.  It  was 
brought  in  golden  bowls  by  the 
man  who  cooked  it,  and  he  had 
to  eat  a  little  himself  to  show 
that  there  was  no  poison  in  it." 

"  Was  there  ever  any  poison  1 " 
I  inquired. 

"No;  never." 

"  And  what  else  did  you  do  all 
day?"  I  asked.  "Did  the  king 
ever  do  any  work,  or  the  queen  ? 
The  time  must  have  been  very 
long." 

"  The  king  used  to  go  to  the 
court-house  sometimes  in  the  early 
morning.  The  queen  did  not  go. 
It  was  not  her  business.  The 
time  was  not  long  at  all.  It  was 
very  pleasant  in  the  palace.  We 
used  to  read  books,  sacred  books 
generally,  and  talk,  and  there  was 
always  new  people  coming  and 
news  to  hear." 

"You  never  got  a  newspaper,  I 
suppose  ? " 
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"  No.  There  were  no  news- 
papers in  the  king's  time.  What 
is  the  good  of  them  1  I  have 
looked  once  or  twice  at  the  '  Man- 
dalay  Times,'  which  I  have  seen 
in  my  mother's  house.  It  says 
that  a  man  fell  down  out  of  some 
house  in  Mandalay  town  and  broke 
his  neck,  and  that  the  Japanese 
are  taking  some  place  I  never 
heard  of  before,  and  that  some 
ship  has  sunk  in  the  sea  near 
Belat.  I  do  not  care  to  know 
these  things.  I  do  not  even  know 
if  these  things  are  true,  I  have 
a  cousin  who  helps  in  one  of  the 
papers,  and  he  tells  me  that  many 
of  the  things  are  not  true  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  the  use  of  papers." 

"They  are  not  any  use,"  1 
answered,  "  except  to  the  proprie- 
tors. I  suppose  your  cousin  gets 
some  money  for  helping  on  the 
paper  1 " 

"  Little  enough,"  she  said.  "  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  great  shame  to  make 
money  by  selling  things  that  are 
all  made  up.  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  ought  to  allow  news- 
papers. Besides,  they  are  very  rude 
sometimes." 

Probably  she  has  seen  some  dis- 
agreeable remarks  about  some  of 
her  friends.  I  thought  I  would 
change  the  subject  again. 

"  What  else  did  you  do  in  the 
palace  ? " 

"  I  must  think,"  she  said,  and 
she  moved  round  on  the  mat  she 
was  sitting  on  and  looked  up  medi- 
tatively at  the  silver  star  that 
beamed  above  the  sunset. 

"  Thakin,"  she  said  presently. 

"Yes?" 

"  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  king 
and  queen  cooking  their  own  din- 
ner?" 

I  said  that  none  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  my  acquaintance 
would  do  such  a  thing. 

"  No  !  "   she  acquiesced  ;  "  it  is 


unheard  of.  But  my  king  and 
queen  did  so  one  day." 

I  assumed  a  look  of  extreme 
surprise.  "  What  for  1  "  I  asked. 

"  For  fun.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
hot,  and  we  were  all  sleepy.  The 
queen  was  not  sleepy  at  all.  Sud- 
denly she  said  to  the  king,  '  There 
is  nothing  to  do.  Let  us  cook  our 
dinner.  I  never  cooked  a  dinner — 
did  you  1 '  The  king  said  he  never 
did.  The  queen  said  it  was  a 
thing  everybody  ought  to  know, 
even  kings,  and  it  must  be  great 
fun. 

"  So  we  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry. 
Some  went  here  to  get  firewood, 
others  to  get  earthenware  pans 
for  cooking,  others  for  rice  and 
water.  It  was,  'A  hundred  rupees 
for  a  pumpkin,'  or  '  Here  five  hun- 
dred rupees  for  some  curry-powder,' 
or  '  A  thousand  rupees  for  a  few 
chillies.' 

"  We  got  all  the  things  at  last, 
and  put  them  down  in  the  shade 
outside,  and  the  king  and  queen 
set  to  work.  They  would  not 
let  any  one  help.  So  we  sat 
round  and  looked  on.  The  king 
lit  the  fire  after  much  trouble, 
and  made  himself  dreadfully  dirty. 
One  of  us  had  to  tell  him  how 
to  do  it.  The  queen  put  the 
rice  into  the  cooking  -  pot  with 
water.  She  ought  to  have  washed 
the  rice  first,  but  she  did  not  know 
that.  Then  the  king  set  to  and 
made  another  fire  between  three 
bricks  and  boiled  the  rice,  and  the 
queen  made  the  curry.  She  did 
not  know  anything  about  making 
curries,  and  she  kept  asking  ques- 
tions all  the  time.  She  never 
peeled  the  pumpkin,  and  she  put 
in  far  too  much  chillies. 

"  While  the  king  and  queen 
were  arguing  about  how  much 
salt  there  ought  to  be  in  the  curry 
the  fire  under  the  rice  went  out, 
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and  the  king  had  to  light  it  again. 
When  he  thought  the  rice  was  suf- 
ficiently cooked  he  took  it  off  and 
thought  all  was  done.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  it  was 
so  wet.  We  had  to  tell  him  to 
pour  off  the  water  find  dry  the 
rice. 

"  When  at  last  it  was  done  we 
had  all  of  us  to  eat  it,  for  the 
queen  said  she  was  not  hungry. 
She  ate  just  a  little,  and  we  ate 
all  the  rest.  It  was  not  good  at 
all.  The  rice  was  quite  hard  in 
the  middle  and  smoky,  and  the 
curry  was  so  hot  that  tears  came 
into  our  eyes.  Fortunately  there 
were  a  great  many  of  us,  and 
everybody  wanted  to  eat  a  little 
because  the  king  and  queen  had 
cooked  it.  For  no  one  ever  before 
heard  of  a  king  and  queen  cooking 
food.  It  was  a  quite  unknown 
thing  in  all  the  world  for  kings 
and  queens  to  cook.  But  it  was 
very  amusing.  Ah  !  it  was  very 
pleasant  in  the  palace  in  those 
days." 

She  stopped  again,  and  there 
came  into  my  mind  a  saying  of 
the  wise  old  minister,  the  Kinwoon 
Mingyi,  in  those  last  days  of  the 
fall.  How  one  day  he  went  into 
the  palace  to  see  the  king  about 
some  very  important  business,  that 
business  on  which  lay  the  fate  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  their 
followers  and  their  people,  and  he 
could  get  no  attention  because  the 
king  was  playing  with  the  queen. 
The  minister  went  away  sadly  to 
face  the  ruin  coming  swiftly  up 
the  river,  and  when  he  came 
without  the  palace  to  his  own 
house  he  met  there  some  of  his 
advisers,  Europeans,  who  were 
trying  to  help  him  to  save  the 
king  in  spite  of  the  king.  They 
asked  him  how  he  had  sped  in  his 
interview,  and  the  minister  told 
what  had  happened — how  the  king 


was  at  play  and  could  not  be 
disturbed.  "The  kingdom  is  in 
the  hands  of  children,"  he  said. 
"There  is  no  hope  at  all." 

Presently  she  went  on  again : 
"  The  queen  used  to  go  twice  a-day 
to  the  pagoda  in  the  palace  to 
pray,  once  in  the  morning  and 
once  in  the  evening  as  the  sun 
set." 

"What  did  she  pray  for?"  I 
asked. 

"  What  does  one  pray  for, 
Thakin  1  She  prayed  for  what 
she  wanted,  I  suppose,  just  like 
we  do.  I  should  think  she  asked 
that  her  little  son  might  not  die, 
and  to  keep  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band, just  like  we  all  do.  A  queen 
would  not  pray  differently  from 
any  other  woman,  would  she  1 
Both  her  sons  died  from  smallpox 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  queen 
was  very  sorry.  The  girls  did  not 
die,  and  every  morning  they  came 
to  bow  to  the  king  and  queen. 
They  lived  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  palace  from  the  queen.  The 
girls  lived,  but  the  sons  always 
died.  And  yet  the  queen  tried  all 
she  could  to  have  strong  children. 
When  a  baby  was  coming  she 
would  eat  lizards'  eggs  out  of  the 
jungle.  They  were  toasted  over 
the  fire,  and  are  very  strong  food. 
And  she  would  eat  the  flesh  of 
unborn  calves.  Only  she  of  all 
the  people  in  the  palace  was 
allowed  meat,  and  only  when  she 
was  going  to  have  a  child.  But 
it  was  all  no  good,  the  sons  always 
died. 

"The  king  also  went  to  the 
pagoda  twice  a-day  to  pray.  And 
the  monks  would  come  and  talk  to 
him,  and  he  would  always  listen 
to  what  they  said.  Monks  would 
come  to  him  when  they  liked.  He 
was  a  good  man  the  king,  and 
every  one  liked  him.  Some  people 
did  not  like  the  queen  at  all.  She 
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was  very  severe.  If  the  king  said 
that  any  person  was  to  be  punished, 
he  generally  was  sorry  afterwards 
and  the  man  got  off:  but  the  queen 
was  never  sorry.  If  she  said  that 
any  one  was  to  be  executed,  there 
was  no  hope  at  all.  She  had  110 
mercy  when  she  gave  an  order. 

"  There  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sister  in  the  palace  who  used  often 
to  come  to  the  queen,  and  the 
queen  gave  her  four  little  girls  to 
take  away  and  educate  properly. 
She  took  them  away  and  kept 
them  for  a  year  or  two,  and  took 
them  to  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  I 
think.  After  a  time  they  came 
back,  and  the  queen  sent  for  them 
to  come  to  her  in  the  palace. 

"  So  the  children  came.  They 
were  dressed  in  European  dress, 
and  when  they  came  into  the 
queen's  presence,  instead  of  sitting 
down,  as  all  must  before  the  queen, 
they  stood  up.  Mebya  was  very 
angry.  '  Sit  down,'  she  said  ;  but 
they  did  not.  They  were  fright- 
ened, I  think,  and  did  not  under- 
stand. She  caught  one  by  the 
arm  and  pulled  it  down,  and  the 
others  then  sat  down.  '  What  is 
this?'  said  the  queen,  and  she 
pulled  at  a  chain  round  the  neck 
of  one  of  them,  and  a  little  image 
came  out.  '  It  is  the  image  of 
a  god/  she  said,  'of  a  foreign  god. 
Take  them  away  and  dress  them 
properly,  and  take  away  their 
idols,'  for  each  had  an  image  to 
its  neck. 

"  Mebya  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  these  children,  but  soon  they 
became  just  like  any  one  else. 

"This  was  only  a  little  anger. 
Once  I  saw  her  very  angry  in- 
deed, dreadfully  angry.  I  re- 
member how  frightened  we  all 
were." 

She  stopped  again  for  a  moment. 
I  said  nothing.  I  saw  that  she 
was  quite  lost  in  her  memories  of 


those  palace  days,  and  would  talk 
on  and  on  if  I  did  not  interrupt 
her.  The  present  was  quite  for- 
gotten in  the  recollections  of  her 
youth.  There  was  a  far-away  look 
in  her  face,  and  a  soft  colour  on 
her  cheeks,  as  if  she  was  very 
happy. 

It  was  dark  now  across  the  hills, 
and  very  still.  The  low  whisper 
of  moving  water  came  up  out  of 
the  river,  and  the  night  looked 
down  upon  us  with  a  thousand 
diamond  eyes. 

'•There  was  a  princess,  a  half- 
sister  of  the  king,  younger  than 
lie.  younger  than  the  queen  Mebya, 
the  youngest  of  all  the  princesses. 
She  had  a  household  of  her  own, 
as  all  the  princesses  had,  and  she 
was  very  pretty.  She  was  religious 
too,  and  would  go  often  with  her 
attendants  outside  the  palace  to 
the  monastery  near  the  south  wall 
to  give  offerings  to  the  monks  and 
to  hear  them  preach.  It  happened 
one  evening  when  she  went  there 
to  hear  a  sermon,  that  she  noticed 
seated  behind  the  monk  a  boy  just 
received  into  the  monastery.  All 
boys,  as  the  Thakin  knows,  must 
enter  the  monkhood  once  in  their 
lives,  and  take  the  yellow  robe, 
and  keep  the  vows,  if  it  be  only 
for  the  months  of  fasting.  This 
boy  was  about  sixteen  then,  and  he 
had  just  come  in,  and  sat  there 
behind  his  teacher,  holding  his  fan, 
and  the  princess  thought  he  was 
the  most  lovable  of  all  boys  whom 
she  had  seen. 

"  She  could  not,  of  course,  speak 
to  him,  but  whenever  she  could 
she  would  go  to  that  monastery 
to  give  offerings  and  hope  to  see 
the  little  novice.  Sometimes  she 
saw  him,  and  sometimes  he  was 
with  his  teacher  and  did  not  ap- 
pear. But  when  she  saw  his  face 
she  forgot  all  the  teaching  of  the 
monk,  all  the  prayers  she  came 
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to  say ;  she  forgot  everything,  as 
girls  do. 

"  So  she  was  in  love  with  the 
novice,  and  she  thought  always 
of  him  and  of  how  she  could  tell 
him  of  her  love.  But  it  was  very 
difficult.  You  see  she  was  a  king's 
daughter,  and  kings'  daughters  may 
only  marry  kings.  There  was  no 
chance  at  all  that  she  could  ever 
marry  him,  or  even  speak  to  him 
except  by  some  deceit.  She  was 
very  carefully  kept  in  the  palace, 
and  110  men  could  come  near  her. 
To  any  man  who  carne  into  her 
presence  unbidden,  only  one  thing 
could  happen,  and  that  was  death. 

"  The  princess  knew  this,  but 
still  she  did  not  despair.  She 
thought  and  thought  of  some  way. 
She  was  quite  certain  she  would 
succeed  in  the  end,  and  this  is 
what  she  did. 

"  There  was  an  old  woman 
among  her  servants  who  had 
been  her  nurse  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  she  told  the  old 
nurse  about  it.  And  the  nurse 
begged  and  prayed  her  princess 
to  forget  the  boy ;  she  said  over 
and  over  again  that  nothing  could 
happen  but  disaster,  grievous  dis- 
aster, to  both,  and  death.  But 
the  girl  would  not  hear.  It  is 
like  pouring  oil  upon  a  fire  to  give 
advice  to  one  in  love,  the  Thakin 
knows,  and  it  only  made  the  prin- 
cess more  and  more  determined 
that  the  boy  should  come  to  her. 
Not  all  the  guards  and  orders  of 
the  king,  not  all  the  thousand 
prying  eyes  of  the  palace,  not 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth,  not 
even  the  fear  of  death,  should 
keep  them  apart.  That  she  was 
sure.  At  last,  when  the  princess 
one  day  rushed  out  of  her  rooms 
in  the  palace  to  drown  herself  in 
the  moat,  the  old  nurse  gave  way, 
and  said  she  would  take  a  message 
to  the  boy ;  but  she  meant  quite 


a  different  message  to  what  the 
princess  thought. 

"  Tbe  nurse  went  to  the  monas- 
tery that  evening,  and  in  some 
way  she  managed  to  see  the  boy. 
She  told  him  that  the  princess  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  Then  she 
went  on  to  say  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  was,  and  how  it  could 
only  end  in  one  way.  The  boy 
must  run  away,  she  said,  to  avoid 
death.  If  he  did  not  go,  she  said, 
she  would  herself  tell  an  official, 
and  have  him  sent  to  exile  to 
Mogaung.  He  must  not  stay  and 
trouble  the  heart  of  the  princess, 
but  be  off  at  once. 

"The  old  nurse  expected  the 
boy  would  be  terrified,  and  that 
she  would  have  no  trouble  with 
him.  '  He  will  run  off  at  once,' 
she  said  to  herself ;  '  and  when  the 
princess  cannot  see  him  every  day 
nearly,  as  she  does  now,  she  will 
in  time  forget.  This  is  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.' 

"But  the  boy  refused  to  go. 
Whether  it  was  he  had  noticed 
the  princess  looking  at  him,  and 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  too,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  he  declined  to 
go.  '  If  you,'  he  said  to  the  nurse, 
'  go  and  tell  any  official  about  it, 
and  I  am  arrested,  I  will  tell  them 
all  about  the  reason.  I  will  say 
that  you  came  to  me  with  messages 
from  the  princess.  Everybody  shall 
know.  Go  and  tell  your  official  if 
you  like.  You  know  what  will 
happen.  If  the  king  does  not 
punish  you  for  bringing  me  mes- 
sages, the  princess  will  have  you 
killed  for  getting  me  into  trouble ; 
and  the  princess  will  herself  be 
punished.  Go  and  tell.' 

"The  nurse  saw  she  had  made 
a  tremendous  mistake.  She  ought 
to  have  gone  straight  to  some 
official  and  got  the  boy  sent  off 
without  his  knowing  why  he  was 
sent.  Now  she  saw  that  matters 
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were  very  much  worse  than  be- 
fore. 

"  She  went  back  to  the  palace 
in  despair  ;  and  when  the  princess 
questioned  her  about  what  had 
happened,  she  was  obliged  to  lie, 
and  say  that  there  was  no  way  of 
speaking  to  the  boy,  as  the  monks 
were  all  about. 

"  The  princess  was  exceedingly 
angry  at  this,  and  said  it  was 
because  the  nurse  was  stupid. 
Then  she  said  if  time  could  not  be 
gained  to  talk  to  the  boy,  yet  the 
nurse  could  get  a  chance  of  giving 
him  a  note.  So  the  princess  went 
off  and  wrote  a  letter,  a  love- 
letter.  She  wrote  it  very  small 
upon  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which 
she  rolled  up  like  one  of  those 
rolls  of  paper  that  women  wear 
in  the  holes  of  their  ears  to  keep 
the  hole  open  and  in  proper  shape 
when  they  do  not  care  to  wear 
gold  ear  -  rings.  She  wrote  the 
letter  very  secretly  so  that  no  one 
should  know,  and  next  afternoon 
she  came  and  put  it  in  the  old 
woman's  ear,  and  sent  her  out  to 
the  monastery  to  see  the  boy. 

"  So  the  woman  went.  She 
gave  up  trying  to  fight  against 
the  love  of  the  princess,  and  she 
surrendered  herself  to  fate.  She 
went  and  gave  the  letter  to  the 
boy,  slipping  it  into  his  hand  by 
stealth  as  she  placed  some  flowers 
before  the  image  of  Buddha.  She 
could  not  get  an  answer  that 
night,  of  course,  but  the  princess 
did  not  mind.  When  she  heard 
that  the  letter  had  reached  the 
boy  she  was  happy  again. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  was  she 
wrote,  Thakin  1 " 

"How  can  I  know?"  I  said; 
"I  never  got  a  love-letter  from 
any  young  lady.  How  do  they 
write  1  Tell  me." 

"  It  was  not  just  a  letter.  It 
was  a  little  love-song.  All  women 


know  it.  It  goes  like  this,"  and 
she  began  to  hum  to  herself  in 
curious  minor  tones  a  song  of 
which  this  is  a  translation.  She 
sang  it  so  prettily  that  it  seemed 
to  rue  she  must  be  thinking  of  some 
one  to  whom  she  herself  would 
like  to  say  the  words.  Perhaps 
she  did : — 

"  My  lover  is  gold,  lie  is  pure  gold 
without  any  speck.  I  will  love  him 
for  a  hundred  years,  never  shall  I 
cease  to  love  him.  Do  not  doubt  me, 
my  lover,  for  I  am  not  as  other  girls 
are  who  love  here  and  there,  but  am 
true  far  beyond  death.  Love  me, 
then,  for  there  is  no  one  that  can  love 
you  as  I  do.  Come  let  us  go,  my 
lover,  to  the  pagoda,  and  we  will  pray 
there  that  we  may  never  part ;  not  in 
this  life,  nor  in  the  next,  nor  the  next. 
For  a  hundred  lives,  for  a  thousand 
eternities,  we  shall  live  and  live  and 
be  together. 

"  My  lover  is  pure  gold.  I  would 
wear  him  as  a  necklet  about  my  neck 
that  should  not  leave  me  for  ever. 
He  is  my  king,  my  lord,  and  there  is 
no  one  in  my  heart  but  him/' 

When  she  had  finished  there 
was  a  silence.  Far  away  across  the 
river  the  gongs  in  a  monastery  be- 
gan to  ring,  and  the  notes  thrilled 
to  us  out  of  the  distance  like  an 
answer  to  her  words.  In  amongst 
the  bushes  of  the  garden  the  gauzy 
white  -  winged  moths  wavered  to 
and  fro,  and  a  night-jar  came  flee- 
ing past  on  noiseless  wings. 

"  Next  day  the  princess  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  monastery  with 
the  nurse  and  attendants  to  give 
offerings,  and  she  saw  him,  the  boy, 
her  lover.  They  could  not  speak, 
of  course — they  could  only  look  a 
little,  a  very  little,  for  fear  people 
should  notice ;  but  as  they  came 
away  the  boy  managed  to  give  a 
note  to  the  old  woman,  who  gave 
it  to  the  princess.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  in  the  letter.  I  know 
what  was  in  the  one  the  princess 
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wrote,  because  it  was  found  after- 
wards, but  the  note  he  wrote  her 
was  never  found.  After  this  they 
wrote  to  each  other  often,  using 
always  the  old  nurse  as  messenger, 
and  writing  the  letter  on  little 
slips  of  paper  to  be  put  in  her  ears. 
And  when  they  saw  each  other  at 
the  monastery  they  loved  each 
other  more  and  more. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  this  must  be 
the  end,  for  how  could  they  ever 
meet — she  who  was  a  princess,  and 
he  a  lad  in  a  monastery  1  Presently 
he  left  the  monastery  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Mandalay ;  but  this 
made  matters  no  better,  only  per- 
haps worse. 

"But  the  princess  was  mad,  and 
nothing  would  stop  her.  She 
thought  and  thought,  till  at  last  a 
scheme  came  to  her.  She  waited 
till  the  boy's  hair  was  grown  long 
again — it  was  shaved  off  in  the 
monastery — and  then  she  sent  out 
the  old  nurse  to  him  one  evening 
secretly  with  a  letter  and  a  bundle. 

"  The  letter  was  just  a  few  words 
of  love,  for  there  is  no  room  to 
write  much  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
but  the  old  woman  had  her  orders. 
She  met  the  lad  at  nightfall  in  the 
house  of  a  relation  in  the  city,  and 
she  gave  him  the  letter  and  opened 
the  bundle.  '  Here,'  she  said,  '  is 
one  of  my  princess's  own  dresses. 
Quick,  change  and  put  it  on.  Tie 
up  you  hair  like  a  girl,  and  here  is 
some  false  hair  to  add  to  it,  and 
here  are  some  flowers.'  So  the  boy 
changed  quickly,  putting  off  his 
boy's  dress,  and  putting  on  the 
pink  and  silver  skirt  and  white 
jacket  of  a  girl.  He  put  flowers 
in  his  hair,  and  a  pearl  necklace 
about  his  neck,  and  gold  bangles 
on  his  arms.  Nothing  had  been 
forgotten.  With  his  round  cheeks 
and  his  young  figure  he  looked  just 
like  a  girl,  and  they  went  away, 
the  nurse  and  the  boy-girl,  through 
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the  city  to  the  palace-gates.  The 
nurse  told  the  sentries  that  this 
was  her  niece,  a  young  girl  who 
was  coming  to  be  attendant  on  the 
princess,  and  the  guards  let  her 
through.  They  went  on  through 
the  gardens  to  the  rooms  where 
the  princess  lived.  So  they  met 
at  last,  those  two,  and  loved  and 
kissed  and  slept  in  each  other's 
arms,  with  the  fear  of  death  cover- 
ing them  like  a  cloak.  But  they 
did  not  care.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter 1 "  She  stopped  again. 

To  make  the  end  plain,  I  must 
explain  here  what  those  who  do 
not  know  the  Burmese  tongue 
would  not  understand.  There  are 
in  Burmese  two  sets  of  pronouns. 
One  is  masculine  and  the  other  is 
feminine.  Thus  a  man  for  "  I " 
would  say  chundaiv,  but  a  woman 
would  say  chumma,  and  so  on.  It 
must  have  been  very  bewildering 
to  one  brought  up  as  a  man  to  say 
chundaw,  to  have  to  remember  al- 
ways to  say  chumma.  It  is  but  a 
trifle,  perhaps,  but  it  was  the  flaw 
wherein  the  princess's  little  in- 
trigue failed,  and  it  brought  ruin 
to  them  both. 

"  They  lived,"  went  on  my  maid 
of  honour,  "together  for  months. 
Of  course  some  of  the  attendants 
on  the  princess  soon  got  to  know 
that  the  new  girl  was  no  maid  at 
all,  but  a  boy.  But  the  secret  was 
well  kept.  You  see,  Thakin,  that 
it  was  such  a  deadly  secret  that  no 
one  dared  to  speak  of  it.  Had  it 
been  a  little  thing,  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  have  been  spread  all 
over  the  palace ;  but  this  was  far 
too  serious. 

"  The  boy  kept  very  quiet.  He 
just  stayed  in  the  princess's  rooms 
and  went  nowhere  for  a  long  time. 
I  suppose  the  secret  must  have 
been  found  out  sometime,  but  who 
could  have  suspected  the  way  of 
it? 
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"  One  morning  when  I  went  to 
my  wait  at  noon,  I  saw  at  once 
when  I  came  into  the  queen's  pres- 
ence that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  She  looked  very  angry. 
She  had  a  way  of  ruffling  up  her 
skirt  to  show  her  little  bare  feet 
when  she  was  annoyed,  and  she 
had  ruffled  it  up  very  much  this 
morning.  The  king  was  seated  by 
her,  looking  very  troubled.  All 
the  maids  were  frightened  to  death, 
and  in  front  of  the  king  and 
queen,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  were 
two  guards  of  the  gate  with  a  girl 
between  them.  The  guards  were 
just  explaining  to  the  king  how 
that  this  girl  had  come  to  the  gate 
that  morning  to  get  out.  They 
had  challenged  her.  '  Who  are 
you  1 '  they  said,  for  they  did  not 
recognise  her  face.  And  the  girl 
had  looked  up  and  asked, '  Chundaw 
la  ?  Are  you  speaking  to  me  ? ' 
using  the  fatal  masculine.  The 
suspicions  of  the  guards  were 
aroused.  '  What  girl  are  you  that 
speak  like  a  man  1 '  they  said,  and 
they  arrested  this  would-be  girl, 
and  soon  enough  discovered  who 
she  was. 

"  There  was  the  lad  kneeling  be- 
fore the  king,  grey  with  fear,  for 
he  knew  his  time  was  come.  He 
could  not  speak  for  very  horror, 
and  you  could  see  him  panting  for 
breath.  We  were  all  so  sorry  for 
him,  for  he  was  such  a  pretty  boy, 
and  looked  prettier  in  his  girl's 
dress. 

"  Presently  through  the  door 
and  up  the  steps  came  the  princess. 
She  had  been  sent  for  by  the  king. 
I  do  not  think  she  knew  at  first 
why  she  had  been  called,  but  when 
she  saw  her  lover  there  she  under- 
stood at  once.  She  came  up  as 
near  to  him  as  she  could,  and 
knelt  down  before  the  king.  She 
looked  in  great  distress,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eves  and  ran  down 


her  cheeks.  She  looked  only  at 
her  lover,  she  never  looked  at  the 
king  or  queen  or  any  one  else.  He 
was  so  afraid,  I  do  not  think  he 
even  knew  she  was  there — he  was 
quite  distraught.  Then  there  was 
an  inquiry.  It  did  not  take  long, 
for  the  princess  confessed  at  once. 
She  said  it  was  all  her  fault ;  the 
boy  was  not  to  blame,  she  insisted. 
If  any  one  was  to  be  punished  it 
must  be  she,  for  it  was  by  her 
orders  that  the  lad  had  been 
brought  into  the  palace.  She 
pleaded  and  pleaded  for  the  boy, 
and  I  think  the  king  looked  sorry, 
but  the  queen  only  got  more  and 
more  angry.  She  was  especially 
furious  at  the  love-letter,  the  little 
love-song  the  princess  had  written 
to  her  lover,  which  was  found  on 
him  when  he  was  searched  at  the 
gate.  He  had  always  carried  it 
with  him.  It  was  a  terrible  scene, 
Thakin.  Such  an  end  to  all  their 
love-making  !  I  can  remember  it 
all  now.  I  can  see  it  as  if  it  were 
before  me.  The  room  with  gold- 
and-red  pillars,  and  the  sad  king, 
and  the  angry  queen,  and  the 
princess,  and- " 

Her  voice  had  begun  to  quaver, 
and  she  stopped  suddenly  and 
began  to  cry  softly ;  she  was 
so  sorry  for  them  both.  Poor 
child,  it  must  have  been  a  dread- 
ful scene  for  a  little  girl  of  only 
twelve  years  old  to  witness.  No 
wonder  she  remembered  it  so  well. 
Her  tears  seemed  to  give  her  relief, 
but  I  said,  "  Do  not  go  on  if  it 
hurts  you.  I  can  imagine  the 
end." 

"  I  will  finish  now,  as  I  have  be- 
gun," she  said.  "  There  is  not 
much  more.  The  inquiry  was 
soon  over,  v  for  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  JSTo  one  denied 
what  had  happened.  The  boy, 
still  in  his  girl's  dress,  was  led 
away,  and  the  princess  followed. 
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Many  of  us  who  could  escape 
unseen  went  after  them  to  see. 
The  boy  went  along  between  his 
guards  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Once  without  the  king's  presence, 
the  princess  tried  to  get  to  her 
lover  to  kiss  him,  but  the  guards 
repulsed  her,  and  her  attendants 
took  hold  of  her  to  take  her  to  her 
chambers,  as  the  king  had  ordered  ; 
but  she  broke  from  them,  and 
seized  a  golden  bowl  of  drinking 
water  which  one  of  her  attendants 
was  carrying  for  her.  She  went 
up  to  the  guards  again  with  it. 
'  Give  it  to  him,'  she  said,  '  my  last 
gift.'  The  guards  saw  no  harm, 
and  gave  the  boy  the  water,  and 
he  drank  to  her  with  lack-lustre 
eyes.  Then  her  attendants  took 
her  away.  '  Be  of  good  courage,' 
she  cried  as  she  went.  '  Be  of 
good  courage,  for  I  love  you  al- 
ways.' She  did  not  care  who 
heard.  The  boy  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  throat  was  choked,  and 
they  went  each  their  own  way, 


and    they   never    saw    each    other 
again. 

"  The  princess  was  shut  up  in  a 
special  prison.  After  a  few  days 
she  was  told  that  her  lover  had 
been  exiled  to  Mogaung,  far  away 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  was 
told  her  so  that  she  might  not  be 
too  distressed.  But  she  knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  no  Mogaung.  She 
would  not  believe.  She  knew  he 
was  dead  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
brooding  over  her  misery,  she  went 
mad. 

"  There  she  was  found  when 
Mandalay  was  taken.  She  was 
released  then,  and  gradually  got 
back  her  senses  and  became  a  nun. 
She  is  now  alive  in  Mandalay — a 
nun. 

"  And  the  boy  1  No  one  can 
love  a  princess  and  live.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Irrawaddy.  He 
was  tied  up  in  a  sack  with  great 
stones,  and  thrown  from  a  boat  into 
the  waters  of  the  great  river." 
H.  FIELDING. 
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JIEMIXISCEXCES     OF    A    POULTRY-YARD. 


WE  seldom  take  up  the  '  Field  ' 
nowadays  without  seeing  a  letter 
from  Mr  Tegetmeier,  the  great  au- 
thority on  all  matters  connected 
with  poultry-breeding.  He  gener- 
ally has  something  new  to  tell  us, 
and  we  read  with  interest  his  words 
of  wisdom.  Even  more  interesting 
in  some  ways  is  the  study  of  the 
balance-sheets  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  from  time  to  time 
attempt  to  teach  the  public  how 
poultry  may  be  kept  at  a  profit. 
We  shall  give  our  own  views  on 
that  point  later  on,  and  quote  a 
case  where  we  really  think  that  a 
recently  formed  limited  liability 
company  is  likely  to  return  a  sub- 
stantial dividend  to  the  share- 
holders. But  we  wish,  before  all 
things,  to  assure  Mr  Tegetmeier 
and  other  great  authorities  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  trespassing 
on  their  preserves,  or  of  attempt- 
ing to  convey  to  the  "  Fancy  "  any 
new  information  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  particular  breed 
of  fowls.  Rather  may  we  preface 
that  we  propose  to  deal  with  the 
ethical  side  of  the  poultry-yard. 
"  Quidquid  agunt  pulli  nostri  far- 
rago libelli."  In  other  words,  we 
shall  attempt  to  describe  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  virtues  and 
the  vices,  of  poultry  as  we  have 
found  them  in  our  own  small  ex- 
perience. 

For  we,  too,  "  have  drunk  of  the 
hackneyed  stream  "  ;  not  only  have 
we  kept  poultry  for  many  years, 
but  we  have  so  far  qualified  to 
pose  as  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  of  poultry-keepers  as  to  have 
more  than  once  taken  prizes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  to  have 
used  an  incubator,  in  which  we  have 
hatched  some  eggs,  parboiled  many, 
and  addled  not  a  few.  But  neither 


prizes  nor  incubator  results  have 
afforded  us  a  fraction  of  the  pleas- 
ure that  we  have  derived  from  a 
personal — we  might  even  say  an 
intimate  —  acquaintance  with  our 
feathered  friends,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  poultry-keeping  has 
been  infinitely  pleasant  to  us,  even 
when  it  could  not  by  the  greatest 
stretch  of  imagination  have  been 
pronounced  profitable. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will 
admit  that  the  purchase  of  our 
incubator  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  arrived  at,  after  long 
and  careful  observation  and  sun- 
dry costly  experiments,  that  there 
are  few  things  in  life  so  wholly 
unaccountable  and  so  intensely 
exasperating  as  the  vagaries  of  a 
broody  hen.  Too  many  of  our 
feathered  lady  friends  when  in 
this  presumably  interesting  con- 
dition seem  absolutely  to  lose  all 
self-control,  and  to  set  at  defiance 
any  well-meant  attempt  to  make 
matters  comfortable  for  them. 
One  day  an  expectant  mother  will 
make  up  her  mind  that  the  only 
possible  place  to  sit  is  in  the  box 
where  two  or  three  other  hens 
quite  as  obstinate  as  herself  elect 
to  lay  their  eggs.  Attempts  are 
made  to  coax  her.  She  is  trans- 
ported in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  a  beautifully  prepared  nest  in 
some  secluded  corner,  where  she  is 
left  comfortably  asleep,  only  to  be 
discovered  in  her  old  quarters  in 
the  morning,  either  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  laying  hen  or  allowing 
the  latter  to  sit  upon  her.  After 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
induce  her  to  take  a  lease  of  the 
new  abode,  it  is  resolved  that  she 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  her  own 
way.  Accordingly  other  hens  are 
warned  off  the  premises,  and  the 
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broody  lady  is  intrusted  with  a 
sitting  of  valuable  eggs  in  the 
place  she  has  selected  for  herself. 
Now  that  she  has  triumphantly 
asserted  her  independence,  we 
might  expect  that  matters  would 
go  on  smoothly,  and  that  a  sense 
of  decency  would  impel  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  hatching  process. 
But,  lo  and  behold  !  after  she  has 
sat  upon  her  eggs  for  perhaps  a 
week,  a  new  whim  seizes  her.  She 
deserts  her  own  nest,  prolongs  her 
morning  walk,  and  with  infinite 
labour  makes  her  way  to  the  nest 
which  she  had  originally  rejected, 
and  proceeds  to  oust  the  tenant, 
another  lady  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  herself.  Mutual  recrimin- 
ations ensue  :  there  is  a  stand-up 
fight  in  the  nest ;  the  eggs  are 
scattered,  trampled  upon,  broken  ; 
and  when  the  poultryman  arrives 
on  the  scene  of  action  he  finds  two 
settings  of  highly  prized  eggs  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  two  hitherto 
respectable  middle-aged  ladies  in  a 
woful  state  of  dilapidation. 

Another  prospective  mother, 
also  a  strong-minded  female,  an- 
nounced a  determination  to  sit  in 
a  hay-loft,  where,  for  a  good  many 
reasons,  it  was  decided  by  the 
authorities  that  she  should  not  so 
sit.  A  search  was  made,  and  a 
nest  discovered,  in  which,  as  a  pre- 
paratory measure,  she  had  laid  a 
dozen  eggs.  These  were  duly  con- 
fiscated, and  the  hen.  was  driven 
away  by  the  groom  whenever  she 
was  seen  to  approach  the  loft. 
When,  after  a  few  days,  she  ceased 
clucking,  and  seemed  to  be  going 
about  the  yard  much  as  usual,  it 
was  naturally  supposed  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone 
her  sitting  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  But,  as  events  shortly 
proved,  the  lady  was  only  dis- 
sembling ;  and  we  are  free  to  admit 
that  she  dissembled  so  successfully 
as  to  completely  hoodwink  the 


groom  and  the  poultryman.  She 
must  have  sat  at  odd  times,  and 
taken  her  outings  when  she  was 
most  likely  to  be  noticed  ;  and  the 
first  evidence  of  her  mala  fides  was 
a  solitary  chicken  hatched  out  of 
an  egg  laid  in  a  new  and  quite 
unsuspected  part  of  the  loft.  Her 
one  and  only  child  this  strong- 
minded  mother  conducted  to  the 
opening  of  the  loft,  and,  as  he 
gazed  in  wonder  on  the  wide,  wide 
world  below,  she  suddenly  put 
her  beak  behind  him,  launched 
him  into  space,  and  then,  cackling 
loudly,  flew  down  herself  to  re- 
trieve him  at  the  other  end. 
Mother  and  child  reached  terra 
firma  almost  simultaneously,  and 
the  latter  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  his  ten-foot  drop  on  to  a  paved 
courtyard.  Having  no  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  share  his 
provender,  he  showed  every  pro- 
mise of  growing  into  an  extremely 
fine  cockerel ;  but  his  career  was 
ruthlessly  cut  short  at  the  request 
of  a  practical  and  most  unromantic 
cook. 

We  can  remember  in  our  child- 
hood the  Cochin-China  craze,  and 
the  pictures  in  'Punch'  of  long- 
legged  Cochin  cocks  being  taken 
out  for  an  airing  by  the  family 
page.  Everything  in  creation  has 
an  object,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  theory  that  Cochin-China 
hens  were  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  hatching 
young  ducks.  For,  if  of  all  hen 
mothers  the  Cochin  is  in  some  ways 
the  most  awkward,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  creature  in  which 
the  instinct  of  maternity  is  more 
strongly  developed.  One  old  lady 
we  can  remember  who  spent  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May 
in  hatching  two  sittings  of  ducks' 
eggs,  and  laying  four  eggs  on  her 
own  account.  She  rather  spoilt 
her  record  by  treading  two  of  her 
first  brood  to  death ;  and  as  it 
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was  felt  to  be  improbable  that 
her  feet  should  have  grown  smaller 
or  her  awkwardness  mitigated  dur- 
ing her  second  period  of  incuba- 
tion, the  latter  brood  of  ducklings 
were  given  to  another  hen  to  rear. 
For  a  fortnight  Mrs  Cochin  walked 
about  disconsolate,  and  was  ap- 
parently trying  to  make  up  her 
mind  between  the  two  alternatives 
of  committing  suicide  or  laying 
what  she  was  pleased  to  consider 
a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  to 
qualify  her  for  another  sitting 
period,  when  one  fine  day  a  wel- 
come sight  greeted  her  eyes.  Sev- 
eral members  of  her  first  brood 
had,  alas  !  gone  the  way  of  most 
ducklings,  and  had  already  been 
eaten  or  were  being  fattened  in 
a  coop.  But  now  the  survivors, 
three  ducks  reserved  for  breeding 
purposes,  having  been  transferred 
from  another  part  of  the  grounds, 
hove  into  sight  under  the  escort 
of  a  middle-aged  drake.  These 
the  old  lady  greeted  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  the  young  people, 
who  had  long  left  the  nursery,  and 
might  even  be  said  to  have  "come 
out,"  clearly  thought  misplaced. 
But  children's  ingratitude,  sharper, 
as  King  Lear  held,  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth,  fell  very  flat  on  Mrs 
Cochin,  who  was  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  do  her  duty.  From 
morning  to  night  she  toiled  in 
the  rear  of  her  returned  but  far 
from  penitent  prodigals,  and  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  entirely  one- 
sided affection  never  seemed  to 
have  entered  her  dear  old  head. 

She  watched  them  with  undis- 
guised anxiety  at  first,  and  later 
on  with  an  air  of  complacent  re- 
signation, as  they  swam  in  a  little 
muddy  pond,  and  after  a  few  days 
gave  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt 
to  recall  them  by  such  well-worn 
nursery  artifices  as  promises  of 
newly  found  tit -bits  and  treats 
galore.  When  they  came  to  shore 


after  their  bath  and  prepared  for 
a  quiet  nap  after  the  manner  of 
their  tribe,  the  old  lady  would 
flutter  round  them  and  invite 
them  with  loud  clucking  to  come 
once  more,  as  in  old  days,  beneath 
her  sheltering  wings,  absolutely 
disregarding  the  fact  that  their 
size  rendered  the  feat  a  physical 
impossibility.  How  we  pitied  the 
drake,  suddenly  condemned  to  see 
the  chosen  objects  of  his  at- 
tentions subjected  to  this  most 
unforeseen  and  most  assiduous 
chaperonage  !  Under  the  circum- 
stances, to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
he  behaved  very  well,  and  con- 
strained himself  to  be  decently 
civil  to  the  old  lady.  But  when, 
last  ignominy  of  all,  Mrs  Cochin, 
whom  we  presume  to  have  been 
short  -  sighted,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  mistook  him  for  one  of 
her  own  offspring,  and,  fearful 
that  her  darling  might  be  sitting 
in  a  draught,  proceeded  to  de- 
posit her  portly  form,  not  on  his 
lap,  which  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  on  his  head,  his  cup 
was  full  to  overflowing.  He  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  swear  out 
loud,  and  ungraciously  overturn- 
ing his  intended  protectress, 
waddled  off  to  the  water  in  high 
indignation,  and,  as  we  believe, 
came  very  near  breaking  off  the 
proposed  alliance.  Poor  young 
fellow  !  he  was  neither  the  first, 
nor  is  likely  to  be  the  last,  eligible 
bachelor  destined  to  be  sat  upon 
by  his  prospective  mother-in-law. 
How  truly  and  rigidly  the 
French  proverb  "  Cherchez  la 
femme  "  holds  good  in  the  history 
of  a  poultry-yard  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  story.  Long 
years  ago  there  were  living  in  a 
grass -run,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  and  separated  by  a  three- 
acre  field  from  the  petty  strifes 
and  jealousies  of  the  farmyard, 
two  young  cockerels  which  had 
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been  set  apart  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
only  two  chickens  hatched  out  of 
a  sitting  of  eggs  for  which  a  very 
fancy  price  had  been  given,  they 
were  worth  their  weight,  if  not  of 
gold,  at  any  rate  of  silver  at  the 
present  value.  As  in  their  country 
residence  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  room,  scratching-ground,  and 
all  that  a  fowl  holds  dear,  nothing 
ever  occurred  to  disturb  their 
harmony.  In  fact,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
could  not  have  lived  in  more  per- 
fect concord.  There  was  a  total 
absence  of  jealousy  :  if  one  crowed, 
the  other  flapped  his  wings  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  either  youngster 
readily  applauded  any  up-to-date 
performance  of  his  companion. 
But,  alas  !  on  one  fell  day  a  feather- 
less  and  thoughtless  biped,  tem- 
porarily forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  forbidden  affinities  has 
no  force  in  the  poultry  -  yard, 
introduced  into  this  earthly  para- 
dise— a  female.  She  was  neither 
young  nor  fair  to  see,  only  a  dirty, 
dishevelled,  most  unprepossessing 
old  hen,  a  shrew  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  on  this  occasion  in  a 
consumedly  bad  temper.  To  be 
strictly  just,  she  really  had  a 
grievance.  Having  succeeded  in 
hatching  three  chickens  from  a 
setting  of  thirteen  eggs,  ten  of 
which  had  been  addled  entirely 
owing  to  her  shortcomings,  she 
had  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
her  trio  taken  from  her  and  pre- 
sented to  a  neighbour  who  had 
just  brought  off  a  brood  of  ten. 
They  were  only  common  barn-door 
chicks  to  be  sure,  but  still — 

"  When  yet  was  found  a  mother 
Who'd  give  her  booby  for  another?  " 

However,  maugre  her  unpre- 
possessing appearance  and  obvious 
ill-temper,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Helen  of  Troy,  or  even  of  the 


apple  of  discord  itself,  could  not 
have  created  a  greater  sensation. 
While  she  was  intent  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  some  exit 
from  her  new  residence,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors,  gay  young  cava- 
liers both,  rushed  forward  to 
proffer  their  services.  And  then, 
melancholy  to  relate,  either  Damon 
in  his  haste  trod  on  Pythias'  toe, 
or  the  latter  it  may  be  uninten- 
tionally jostled  Damon ;  at  any 
rate,  a  peck  was  given  and  re- 
turned, and  in  an  instant  the 
quondam  friends  were  engaged  in 
a  desperate  encounter.  Being 
equally  matched  and  well-bred 
birds,  they  fought  till  they  could 
hardly  stand  or  see,  and  as  in 
the  Hannibalic  war  the  ultimate 
victor  was  more  than  once  peril- 
ously near  defeat.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  all  breathless  and 
bloodstained,  the  victor,  as  after 
the  tournament  of  old,  approached 
to  pay  his  devoir  to  the  "  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty,"  and  as  "  the 
meed  of  valour "  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  indignant  virago  quite 
as  sound  a  thrashing  as  that  which 
he  had  just  administered  to  his 
brother.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
the  history  of  the  next  few  days. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lady 
showed  that  she  was  in  no  humour 
for  love-making  or  for  being  made 
love  to.  She  bossed  the  show 
from  morning  till  night,  kept  the 
young  gentlemen  very  well  in  their 
places,  and  never  allowed  them  to 
touch  the  food  until  she  had 
finished  her  own  repast.  Even 
when  she  was  finally  restored  to 
the  poultry-yard,  the  evil  effects 
of  her  disastrous  advent  were 
clearly  visible  in  the  altered  re- 
lations of  the  lads  she  left  behind 
her.  An  armed  neutrality  took  the 
place  of  the  old  cordial  affection. 

The  cock,  the  lord  of  the  harem, 
has  often  been  described  as  gal- 
lant. His  gallantry,  we  regret 
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to  state,  is,  so  far  as  our  experience 
of    him    goes,    gallantry    only    in 
a    very    restricted    sense    of    the 
term.     He  has  all  the  faults  and 
few   of    the    virtues  of   a   jealous 
husband,  and  if  he  objects  forcibly 
to  see  any  one  dangling  about  his 
own   wives,   he   is    absolutely  un- 
scrupulous in  the  matter  of  poach- 
ing   on    other   people's    preserves. 
In   short,   in  his  matrimonial  re- 
lations his  motto  may  be  said  to 
be,    "  What's   thine  is   mine,   and 
what's  mine  is  my  own."     When 
he  is  in  a  good  temper  he  is  mod- 
erately polite  to  the  fair  sex,  and 
may    at    times    be    seen    standing 
with  his  eyes  half-closed   while  a 
chosen  circle  of  lady  friends  per- 
form   for    him    much    the    same 
kindly  office    as    Bottom    exacted 
of    his    attendant    elves.       When, 
again,  he  has  eaten  and  drunk  as 
much    as     he     can    conveniently 
carry,  he  will  be  generous  enough 
to  summon  his  favourite   sultana 
for  the  time  being  and  allow  her 
to  pick  up  any  surplus  food.      But 
even  then  it  is  a   Damoclean   re- 
past.    For  if  her  lord  and  master, 
who  is,  like  the  schoolboy,  gener- 
ally   hungry    and    always    greedy, 
suddenly  feels  that  his   crop   can 
contain  one  more  grain,  the  lady 
becomes  painfully  aware  that  her 
presence — or,    shall    we    say,    her 
assistance  1 — is  no  longer  required. 
She    becomes   the    recipient    of   a 
hearty  peck,  and  is  sent  about  her 
business,  an  innocent  victim,  like 
Vashti,  of  a  despot's  caprice.     At 
the    morning    and    evening    meal, 
when  all  fowls  have  a  right  to  feel 
hungry,    and    there    is    a   general 
rush  for  the  food,  we  note  a  painful 
lack    of    dignity  about    the    royal 
movements  ;  for  then  cocky  thinks 
nothing  of  upsetting  the  ladies  of 
the    court    in   all    directions,   and 
pecking  right  and  left  with  a  hearty 
goodwill  which  spares  neither  age 
nor  sex. 


"Look,  darling,"  we  once  heard 
a  governess,  anxious  to  improve 
the  occasion,  say  to  her  charges, — 
"  look  !  how  kind  the  big  brother 
is  to  his  little  sisters.  He  never 
tries  to  snatch  things  himself,  but 
calls  them  up  and  gives  them  all 
the  nice  things  he  finds." 

Poor  deluded  woman !  if  the 
moral  was  all  right,  her  premisses 
were  very,  very  faulty.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  law  of  nature 
that  whenever  a  cock  calls  up  a 
hen  to  eat  anything  he  has  dis- 
covered, he  will  occasionally  do  so 
because  he  is  in  such  a  gorged  con- 
dition as  to  feel  himself  incapable 
of  swallowing  another  morsel ;  but 
much  more  commonly  because  he 
either  has  a  suspicion  that  the 
treasure-trove  is  poisonous  or  in- 
digestible, or  because  he  has  learnt 
by  previous  experience  that  it  does 
not  suit  his  royal  palate.  This 
fact  in  natural  history  we  had  al- 
ready suspected  from  observation. 
But  recollecting  that  our  logic 
books  had  told  us  that  experiment, 
where  practicable,  is  the  more  re- 
liable method  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, we  experimentalised  as 
follows.  It  happened  that  we 
were  playing  cricket  on  the  School 
close  at  Rugby  on  a  typical  English 
cricket-day — very  cold,  that  is,  and 
showery  :  it  was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions, in  fact,  when  the  fielding 
side  spends  some  hours  in  the 
pavilion,  and  the  game  only  pro- 
ceeds at  lucid  intervals.  Outside 
the  window  of  the  down-stairs 
dressing  -  room  some  fowls  were 
busily  scratching.  These  some  of 
our  party  began  to  feed  with  bread- 
pellets,  of  which  the  cock,  a  hard- 
ened old  Mormon  in  brown  drawers, 
long  of  leg  and  prolific  of  pecks, 
got  the  lion's  share.  Some  genius, 
disgusted  with  the  old  fellow's 
greedy  and  overbearing  behaviour, 
suggested  that  we  should  give  him 
a  soap-pellet  by  way  of  a  change. 
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A  couple  of  soap  -  pellets  were 
accordingly  manufactured,  and 
thrown  out,  and  the  cock  swal- 
lowed them  one  after  the  other. 
In  a  moment  a  change  came  over 
his  countenance.  He  first  eyed 
us  with  a  look  which  said  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  the 
words,  "  Well,  you  are  a  set  of 
beasts,"  and  then  retired  to  a 
corner,  where  by  dint  of  expectora- 
tion he  so  far  relieved  his  feelings 
as  to  be  able  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch  when  he  saw  that  his 
womankind  were  being  regaled 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  bread-pellets. 
We  tried  him  again  with  the  soap. 
But  if  he  had  abated  nothing  of 
his  greed,  and  though  his  manners 
were  in  no  degree  improved  by 
his  temporary  retirement,  he  amply 
demonstrated  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
verb, "Once  bitten,  twice  shy," 
and  instead  of  swallowing  the 
pellets  like  so  many  oysters,  re- 
tained them  in  his  beak  just  long 
enough  to  make  sure  of  the  flavour. 
If  it  was  bread  he  ate  it  himself ; 
soap-pellets  he  distributed  among 
his  wives  with  a  great  affectation  of 
generosity,  calling  each  lady  up 
in  turn  as  her  predecessor  retired 
to  clear  the  decks  in  a  corner  of 
the  yard.  His  invitations  were 
clearly  to  be  regarded  as  royal 
commands,  and  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  a  lady,  who  having 
tasted  soap  once  was  loath  to  re- 
peat the  experiment,  was  treated 
as  a  serious  offence.  In  fact,  they 
were  one  and  all  much  in  the  same 
predicament  as  a  small  boy  whose 
Spartan  nurse  has  told  him  to 
choose  between  a  black -draught 
and  a  spanking. 

We  wondered  afterwards  whether 
the  headmaster,  or  whoever  owned 
the  fowls,  detected  a  soapy  flavour 
about  the  breakfast  eggs  for  the 
next  day  or  two,  but  consoled  our- 
selves by  the  reflection  that  no 
instructor  of  youth  could  really 


object  to  suffer  a  little  temporary 
inconvenience  in  the  cause  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  our  old  friend 
cocky  -  locky  ever  finds  his  way 
into  the  divorce  court,  both  on  the 
score  of  cruelty  and  inconstancy, 
plenty  of  evidence  will  be  forthcom- 
ing to  establish  the  decree  nisi. 

And  yet,  strange  paradox,  in 
his  position  as  a  husband  the  cock 
positively  shines  as  contrasted  with 
the  attitude  he  assumes  in  other 
domestic  relations.  The  brutality 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  most  un- 
natural father  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  habitual  severity 
shown  by  chanticleer  towards  his 
own  offspring. 


"  Uxoris    purC're,     et     pan-re, 
mariti  est." 


pararc 


So  ran  a  line  in  our  old  Latin 
Primer.  The  hen,  it  is  true,  faith- 
fully performs  her  part  of  the  con- 
tract, but  the  cock  wofully  fails  in 
his.  In  that  old-fashioned,  but 
none  the  less  admirable,  child's 
story-book  '  The  Robins,'  we  have 
the  sketch  of  a  robin  father  who 
is  unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  young  brood  with  whole- 
some food  as  well  as  sound  advice ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  real  life  as 
well  as  in  fiction  the  male  bird  in 
his  wild  state  takes  occasional 
spells  of  sitting,  by  way  of  reliev- 
ing his  consort.  Can  it  be  that 
ultra- civilisation  has  warped  the 
nature  and  changed  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  Gallus  gallinaceus  1 
The  sole  piece  of  advice,  so  far  as 
we  have  noticed,  that  he  ever  con- 
descends to  bestow  on  his  chickens 
may  be  held  to  imply,  "  Get  out 
of  the  light,  you  nasty  little  thing, 
or  I  shall  kick  you  ;  "  and  he  adds 
weight  to  the  admonition  by  in- 
flicting most  unnecessarily  hard 
pecks  on  some  small  fluffy  little 
thing  which  has  only  imperfectly 
understood  him.  We  are  all  in 
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favour  of  a  little  wholesome  chas- 
tisement, and  even  mother  hen 
finds  it  necessary  on  occasion  to 
correct  some  unruly  member  of 
the  brood ;  but  we  can  see  that 
she,  like  other  sensible  parents, 
uses  the  slipper  judiciously,  out 
of  kindness  and  for  the  good  of 
the  child.  The  father's  pecks  are 
palpably  given  in  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  or  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
brutality.  And  as  to  providing 
food  for  the  family,  he  not  only 
does  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  is  so 
far  recognised  by  poultry-keepers 
to  be  habitually  guilty  of  robbery 
with  violence,  that  the  food  which 
other  people  kindly  provide  for 
his  chickens  has  to  be  put  into 
a  coop  or  some  place  where  he 
cannot  get  at  it.  Even  then 
the  crafty  old  villain  will  lie  in 
wait  like  Duval,  the  pirate  of 
Dr  Birch's  school,  immortalised 
by  Thackeray.  Like  Duval,  "  he 
scents  plunder  from  afar  off,  and 
pounces  upon  it."  Woe  betide  the 
misguided  chicken  who  issues  from 
his  shelter  with  some  bonne  bouche 
in  his  beak  !  The  lord  of  the  pre- 
mises is  on  the  look-out,  and,  vi  et 
armis,  appropriates  the  delicacy. 

But  there  is  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance a  day  of  retribution.  We 
know  the  advice  often  given  by 
a  friendly  monitor  to  a  young  man 
in  difficulties,  "  Go  and  have  it 
out  with  the  governor."  The  little 
cockerel,  son,  or  it  may  be  sup- 
posititious child,  of  an  unnatural 
and  barbarous  father,  seems  to  live 
— that  is,  if  the  cook  and  other 
powers  that  be  allow  him  to  live — 
with  a  determination  deep  rooted 
in  his  little  heart  to  "  have  it  out 
with  the  governor  "  at  some  period 
or  other.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
must  applaud  the  sentiment.  For 
if  our  trodden  worm  was  never  to 
turn,  proverbs  would  lose  their 
significance.  But  the  means  to 
the  end  we  may  not  commend.  In 


punching  his  twin  brother's  head, 
or  it  may  be  in  having  his  head 
punched  by  his  twin  brother,  he  is 
only  doing  what  we  might  have 
done  ourselves  had  Providence 
thought  fit  to  provide  us  with  that 
rather  overrated  commodity  —  a 
twin  brother.  But,  horresco  re- 
ferens,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  the  young  rooster  engaged  in 
a  stand  -  up  fight  with  his  own 
mother,  and  come  off  victorious. 
AVe  will  give  him  credit  for  not 
bestowing  any  unnecessary  pecks 
after  he  has  once  for  all  asserted 
his  superiority  ;  but  the  unpleasing 
fact  remains  that  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  a  rough  and  tumble 
with  his  progenitress  as  with  any 
other  fowl  in  the  yard.  From  the 
day  that  he  has  thus  vindicated 
his  claim  to  independence  the 
young  cockerel  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  social  pariah.  A  few 
giddy  -  pated  young  pullets  may 
surreptitiously  lend  him  counten- 
ance ;  but  the  more  staid  matrons 
of  the  yard  strongly  resent  any 
attempts  on  his  part  to  establish 
a  flirtation,  while  paterfamilias 
takes  his  daily  exercise  in  chasing 
the  young  upstart  round  and  round 
the  premises.  He  keeps  a  specially 
sharp  eye  upon  him  at  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meal ;  and  as  we 
have  often  watched  the  old  gentle- 
man suddenly  break  off  his  own 
meal  and  charge  with  reckless  dis- 
regard, both  of  his  own  digestion 
and  his  wives'  comfort,  at  any  male 
youngster  who  happens  to  be  eat- 
ing in  his  neighbourhood,  we  have 
felt  that  the  dog  in  the  manger 
must  have  been  a  mere  joke  to 
him.  This  pariah -like  existence 
on  the  one  side,  and  relentless  per- 
secution on  the  other,  will  last  till 
the  young  bird  is  perhaps  a  year 
old.  Then  one  day  he  will  sud- 
denly turn  round  and  face  his 
persecutor.  He  knows  as  he  does 
so  that  his  is  a  desperate  game, 
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and  must  be  played  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  He  has  crossed  his 
Rubicon  and  burnt  his  ships  be- 
hind him  :  he  must  do  or  die  :  it 
must  be  victory  or  Westminster 
Abbey.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  the  former.  For 
youth  will  be  served,  and  the 
yearling  cockerel  is  probably  in 
better  training  and  better  fighting 
trim  than  his  mature  rival.  But 
it  will  be  a  desperate  battle — des- 
perate on  both  sides,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term — and  the  young 
victor  will  be  punished  almost  more 
severely  than  the  vanquished. 

' '  Hope  for  a  season  bade    the  world 

farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked, — as  Kosciusko 

fell." 

There  is  no  patriot  in  the  case 
now,  only  a  fallen  bully  and 
tyrant.  And  yet,  little  though  he 
has  deserved  it,  we  must  ex- 
tend to  him  some  sympathy.  For 
neither  in  the  pages  of  history  nor 
those  of  fiction  is  pictured  quite 
so  lamentable  a  fall  as  this,  that 
must  occur  daily  in  one  or  other 
of  the  poultry-yards  of  the  world. 
For  a  parallel  we  must  go  to 
Scripture,  and  read  the  story  of 
Satan  being  cast  out  of  heaven. 
The  Greek  tragedian  was  perhaps 
beyond  all  other  writers  successful 
in  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
"  piling  up  the  agony,"  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  reverses  of 
fortune  more  awful  than  those 
depicted  in  the  cases  of  Hecuba 
or  of  CEdipus.  The  former,  in 
summing  up  her  misfortunes, 
tells  us  that  "  she  had  been  a 
queen,  but  now  was  a  slave ;  that 
from  being  a  happy  mother  she 
found  herself  in  old  age  childless, 
homeless,  deserted,  most  wretched 
of  mortals."  But  to  her  was 
granted  the  solace  of  a  bloody  if 
only  partial  revenge.  Of  CEdipus 
it  was  said — 


"  By    how    much     from    the    top    of 

wondrous  glory 
To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou 

art  fallen." 

In  the  day  of  retribution  it  may 
indeed  rest  lightly  on  the  con- 
science of  fallen  chanticleer  that 
he  has  wittingly — or,  as  he  is  only 
a  bird  after  all,  shall  we  say  un- 
wittingly 1 — committed  the  same 
crimes  as  Q^dipus, — has  very  prob- 
ably murdered  his  father,  and  if 
so,  most  certainly  married  his 
mother ;  it  may  well  be  that  the 
only  reason  why  he  has  not  cared  to 
call  himself,  like  Hecuba,  blessed 
in  his  children,  is  because  he  has 
habitually  ignored  the  relation- 
ship. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  neither  the  savage  comfort  of 
revenge  like  Hecuba,  nor,  unless 
indeed  some  merciful  biped,  acting 
the  part  of  the  deus  ex  machind, 
transports  him  to  fresh  pastures, 
will  he  have,  like  (Edipus,  the 
chance  of  redeeming  in  old  age 
the  misfortunes  of  youth,  and 
"wholly  forgetting  his  first  sad 
life  and  home  and  all  that  Theban 
woe." 

For  the  bowstring  offered  to  de- 
posed Oriental  sovereigns  by  their 
supplanters,  the  disappearance  of 
the  dethroned  Sultan  which  we  en- 
counter in  the  history  of  Turkey, 
the  violent  murder  of  more  than 
one  of  our  own  kings,  the  lifelong 
incarceration  of  ill-starred  Robert 
of  Normandy,  are  so  many  acts  of 
mercy  as  contrasted  with  the  fate 
of  this  autocrat,  reduced  to  abject 
and  hunted  slavery,  compelled  to 
see  his  wives  become  the  willing 
prey  of  the  conqueror,  condemned 
to  wander  unattended  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  yard,  and  to  pick  up  a 
scanty  livelihood  from  the  refuse 
of  his  late  slave's  leavings,  afraid 
to  answer  the  challenging  crow  of 
his  triumphant  enemy.  There  is 
no  semblance  of  chivalry  about 
the  victor.  He  will  neither  receive 
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the  deposed  monarch  into  the  circle 
of  his  intimate  friends  like  a  Cyrus, 
nor  treat  him  royally  as  Alexander 
treated  Porus,  nor  let  him  retain 
his  title  and  semblance  of  royalty 
in  an  Elba.  His  is  rather  the 
motto  of  the  Gallic  chieftain,  "Vw 
victis."  Old  insults  will  be  repaid 
with  insults,  old  beatings  with 
beatings ;  for  every  degradation 
that  was  put  on  himself  in  his 
youth  he  will  heap  tenfold  degra- 
dation on  his  former  persecutor, 
and  to  compass  that  object  he  will 
bring  into  play  all  the  resources  of 
spite  that  an  ill-regulated  nature 
can  invent. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  redeem 
a  promise  made  early  in  these 
pages,  and  to  quote  the  only  case 
that  has  come  actually  within  our 
own  ken  where  poultry  have  been 
kept  at  a  profit.  The  proprietors 
are  a  limited  liability  company 
which  may  have  escaped  registra- 
tion owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  shares,  whether  pre- 
ference or  ordinary,  were  taken  up 
by  the  directors,  and  none  were 
offered  to  the  public.  The  directors 
are  three  young  ladies,  and  a  ready 
market  is  found  for  the  produce  of 
the  poultry-yard — at  home;  it  being 
an  understood  thing,  even  if  there 
is  no  stamped  agreement  to  the 
effect,  that  the  housekeeper — i.e., 
the  mother  of  these  adventuresses 
— should  buy  eggs  the  whole  year 
round  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
fowls  at  a  trifle  over  the  current 
poulterer's  price,  and  that  no  ex- 
traneous purchases  may  be  made 
except  by  special  consent  of  the 
company.  No  rent  is  paid  for  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  poultry; 
and  as  there  are  plenty  of  gar- 
deners, &c.,  about  the  place,  the 
employment  of  outside  labour 
would  be  obviously  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Occasionally  the 
Market  has  been  reported  to  com- 


plain that  there  is  a  plethora  of 
eggs  between  February  and  June, 
and  that  the  supply  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year ;  or 
that  the  chickens  are  ridiculously 
small,  and  the  especially  fat- 
tened are  abnormally  tough.  But 
the  answer  to  such  criticisms  is 
that  the  directors  really  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  caprici- 
ousness  of  laying  hens ;  that  a  provi- 
dent housekeeper  should  in  the 
months  of  plenty  store  eggs  for 
winter  consumption ;  and  that  if 
the  same  price  is  quoted  for  a  four- 
months  as  for  a  six-months  chicken, 
it  would  be  obviously  false  economy 
to  feed  the  creature  for  the  extra 
two  months.  Hens,  it  will  be 
added,  who  refuse  to  lay  must 
be  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  sell  them  than  to  give  them 
away. 

"  You  need  not  eat  them,  mother 
dear,  unless  you  like.  You  can 
bury  them  if  you  like,  after  you 
have  paid  for  them." 

Hearing  such  words  of  wisdom, 
the  Market  resignedly  accepts  her 
fate. 

Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
there  is  a  fair  margin  for  profit. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the 
poultry -yard  is  by  no  means  an 
El  Dorado,  and  he  who  aspires  to 
make  money  out  of  poultry-farm- 
ing, either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  is  more  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed than  the  reverse.  But,  per 
contra,  any  one  who  is  prepared  to 
devote  much  time,  much  personal 
attention,  and  a  little  money  to  a 
harmless  and  withal  a  very  inter- 
esting occupation,  may  derive  a 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  not 
a  little  instruction  from  studying 
the  manners  and  customs,  the 
virtues  and  the  vices,  of  his 
feathered  friends. 
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TARPON-FISHING    IN    TEXAS. 


MANY  articles  have  been  written 
on  tarpon-fishing  oft'  the  coast  of 
Florida,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  referring  to  the 
same  sport  farther  south  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  years  my 
husband  had  entertained  the  great- 
est wish  to  try  his  luck  amongst 
these  "  mighty  monarch s  "  of  the 
deep,  but  fortune  did  not  favour 
him  till  1890.  In  the  month  of 
May  that  year,  after  leaving  our 
ranche,  we  determined  that,  be- 
fore turning  our  faces  towards  New 
York  en  route  for  England,  we 
would  treat  ourselves  to  a  few  days' 
fishing  in  the  Bayoux  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  oft"  the  coast  of  Texas. 

For  a  fish  so  large,  so  quick,  so 
game,  and  such  a  confirmed  jumper 
as  the  tarpon,  proper  tackle,  and 
that  of  the  very  best  description, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  very 
good  man  to  get  it  from  is  Vom 
Hoff,  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  fisher- 
man, and  has  made  a  special  study 
of  tarpon-tackle  during  his  annual 
visits  to  the  best  tarpon-waters  off 
the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  rod  used  is  about  seven 
feet  long,  consisting  of  one  joint 
of  bamboo  or  split  cane  five-feet- 
six,  with  an  independent  butt  of 
eighteen  inches,  fitted  with  seats 
to  carry  a  large  reel  capable  of 
holding  two  hundred  yards  of 
strong  line  made  of  the  best 
Oortrass  flax.  The  reel  is  fitted 
with  multiplying  action,  one  turn 
of  the  handle  giving  two  and  a 
half  turns  to  the  spindle.  It  is 
also  fitted  with  a  raw-hide  break, 
which  checks  the  run  of  the  reel 
when  pressed  by  the  thumb. 

The  hooks  are  about  the  size  of 
those  used  for  cod-fishing,  and  are 
fixed  on  very  soft  plaited  cotton 


snooding,  or,  better  still,  on  three 
one-foot  lengths  of  piano-wire  with 
swivels  between  each  length.  The 
tarpon's  mouth  is  free  from  teeth, 
but  each  side  is  formed  like  a  pair 
of  strong  shears  with  file-like  edges, 
which  cut  through  with  the  great- 
est ease  any  other  material  than 
those  above  mentioned. 

The  gaff  necessary  to  secure  one 
of  these  gigantic  fish,  after  he  is 
brought  to  hand,  is  a  most  mur- 
derous-looking affair.  It  consists 
of  a  hook  twice  the  size  of  that 
belonging  to  an  ordinary  salmon- 
gaff,  fitted  to  a  handle  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a 
fair-sized  skull.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  in  handling  this 
formidable  weapon,  and  a  clumsy 
"gillie,"  by  making  a  bad  shot  at 
the  fish,  is  extremely  likely  to 
smash  the  tackle,  and  so  lose  the 
prize  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  unfortunate  fisherman  thinks 
he  is  certain  of  landing  it. 

The  armour  of  scales  by  which 
the  "  Silver  King,"  as  the  tarpon 
is  called,  is  protected,  is  of  so  hard 
and  impenetrable  a  nature  that 
it  is  useless  trying  to  make  the  gaff 
enter  anywhere  excepting  at  the 
gills  or  behind  a  fin.  The  friend 
who  had  kindly  furnished  us  with 
information  regarding  the  tackle 
we  should  require,  also  gave  us 
the  name  of  a  reliable  fisherman, 
who,  he  said,  would  furnish  us 
with  a  boat  and  all  necessary 
supplies  for  our  expedition.  Hear- 
ing that  this  man  and  his  boat 
were  at  our  service,  we  bundled 
into  the  train  one  broiling  after- 
noon, and  soon  found  ourselves 
rushing  along  the  Aransas  Pass 
llailway  between  San  Antonio 
and  E-ockfort,  our  destination  on 
the  sea-coast. 
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Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
beautiful  than  the  wild  flowers,  or 
weeds,  as  the  Texans  call  them, 
on  either  side  of  the  line.  Look- 
ing at  the  acres  of  dwarf  lupins 
from  the  car  windows,  I  could 
only  compare  them  to  pools  of 
intensely  blue  water. 

On  we  steamed  through  miles 
of  dark,  rich  loam,  cropped  with 
cotton  and  waving  maize,  across 
tracts  of  sandy,  unkind  -  looking 
land  covered  with  nothing  but 
scrubby  brush  cactus  and  prickly 
pear  plants  with  their  lovely 
brilliant  flowers  of  all  shades  of 
red  and  yellow.  On  through  vast 
tracts  of  mesquite-trees  with  their 
terrible  thorns,  till  we  found  our- 
selves rolling,  pitching,  and  lurch- 
ing along,  across  endless  grass 
plains  covered  with  large  herds  of 
cattle.  We  passed  many  thousand 
head  of  horned  stock,  ranging 
from  the  descendants  of  the  old 
"  mean,"  long  -  horned  Spanish 
cows,  to  the  familiar  homely  Here- 
fords  with  their  mild  white  faces. 

Large  "  bunches  "  of  future  cow- 
ponies,  too,  roamed  at  will  over 
the  prairies,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  misery  in  store  for  them 
when  the  time  should  come  for 
them  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
merciless  "  Broncho  Busters,"  by 
which  elegant  name  the  Texan 
horse-breaker  is  known.  Owing 
to  the  vast  dimensions  of  their 
pasture,  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  immense  number  of  animals 
one  passes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  by  rail. 

I  say  we  rolled,  pitched,  and 
lurched,  for  this  is  the  mode  of 
progression  adopted  by  the  trains 
on  most  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  comfortable  or  pleasant 
manner  of  getting  over  the  ground, 
and  is  chiefly  due,  I  am  told,  to 
the  way  in  which  the  rails  are 
laid,  and  also  to  the  unevenness 


of  the  track.  Instead  of  being 
fastened  in  "  chairs,"  the  rails  are 
merely  nailed  to  the  sleepers — a 
very  simple  method,  but  not  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  mind  or 
body  of  the  unlucky  travellers. 
The  engineering  part  of  the  busi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  world 
is  not  what  one  can  call  perfect, 
by  any  means ;  and  the  ground 
being  in  some  parts  very  sandy, 
the  metals  arc  apt  to  sink,  making 
the  track  even  more  uneven  than 
it  would  be  otherwise.  Why  the 
trains  remain  on  the  rails  and  are 
not  oftener  "  ditched "  (upset)  is 
a  mystery  to  me,  though  I  have 
been  told  that  this  pleasing  variety 
occurs  quite  often  enough  for  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers. 

Occasionally,  too,  there  is  the 
diversion  of  running  into  cattle  or 
horses  straying  on  the  line,  and, 
where  the  railroad  is  not  fenced 
in,  the  train  has  constantly  to 
slacken  speed  to  give  the  animals 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Should 
any  of  the  poor  brutes  be  caught 
by  the  cow-catcher  and  maimed, 
one  of  the  officials  generally  gets 
down  and  puts  them  out  of  their 
pain,  though,  I  fear,  this  humane 
act  is  not  always  put  into  force. 

No  accident  of  any  kind  hap- 
pened to  us,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and, 
though  rather  shaken  and  dazed, 
we  found  ourselves  landed  safely 
at  Rockfort  at  10  P.M.  At  the 
station  there  was  awaiting  us  a 
waggonette  drawn  by  two  very  fine 
mules  driven  by  a  nigger  coach- 
man. When  our  goods  and  chat- 
tels had  been  duly  stowed  away 
in  the  vehicle,  our  team  proceeded, 
with  many  a  "  git "  and  whip- 
crack  from  their  dusky  Jehu,  to 
struggle  and  plough  their  way 
through  the  sandy  streets  of  the 
little  seaport  town.  Clouds  of 
sand  greeted  us  at  every  corner, 
borne  along  by  a  stiff  gale,  which 
was  driving  the  waves  of  the  bay 
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on  to  the  beach  with  a  sound  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  any  one  who 
is  not  a  good  sailor. 

ISTot  knowing  that  part  of  the 
world,  we  had  unfortunately  writ- 
ten for  rooms  at  the  Sea  -  Shell 
Hotel,  which,  to  our  annoyance, 
our  driver  told  us  was  situated 
two  miles  farther  on  up  the  coast. 
This  difficulty  was  soon  overcome 
by  our  future  skipper,  who  met  us 
at  the  post-office,  where  we  stopped 
to  pick  up  the  mail.  He  per- 
suaded us  to  put  up  at  Rockfort 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  other 
hotel,  saying  he  felt  sure  he  could 
settle  matters  easily  enough  for  us 
with  both  landlords.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  Sea-Shell  Hotel  was 
most  obliging,  declining  to  take  a 
cent  from  us,  though  he  had  had 
the  trouble  of  making  preparations 
for  us  according  to  our  instruc- 
tions by  letter  from  San  Antonio. 

The  hotel  at  which  we  put  up 
in  Rockfort,  though  only  partly 
furnished,  promised  great  things 
in  the  future,  and  even  in  its  half- 
finished  state  we  found  it  very 
comfortable — at  least,  I  had  better 
say,  should  have  done  so  had  the 
mosquitoes  left  us  alone. 

It  is  always  a  drawback,  on 
arriving  at  an  American  hotel 
after  the  usual  supper,  not  to  be 
able  to  get  a  meal  unless  you  can 
find  a  restaurant  somewhere  handy. 
The  food  in  these  establishments 
in  the  smaller  American  towns  is 
by  no  means  always  very  appetising, 
and  often  the  wisest  course  to  take 
is  to  go  supperless  to  bed.  How- 
ever, "  forewarned  is  forearmed," 
and  we  had  no  occasion  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  Rockfort  restaur- 
ants, having  provided  ourselves  in 
San  Antonio  with  a  picnic-basket 
full  of  eatables ;  and  as  excellent 
lager  beer  can  be  obtained  every- 
where, we  had  no  cause  for  grum- 
bling at  our  fare.  After  supper  I 
prepared  to  turn  into  bed,  while 


my  husband  went  down  to  smoke 
a  pipe  with  Klein,  our  skipper, 
and  consult  him  about  the  victual- 
ling of  our  little  schooner  for  our 
expedition  the  next  day. 

My  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
tarpon-fishing,  and  the  manner  of 
setting  about  it,  were  decidedly 
vague.  I  had  fondly  imagined 
that  Harry  would  cruise  about 
the  bay,  fishing  all  day,  and  re- 
turning to  the  hotel  at  night, 
while  I,  should  the  sea  prove 
rough,  could  stay  on  shore  and 
make  up  my  arrears  of  letters. 
Almost  immediately  on  our  arrival 
at  the  hotel  this  pleasant  delusion 
was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  skipper, 
who  said  it  was  useless  to  fish  in 
the  bay,  and  that  to  do  any  good 
we  must  go  right  away  out  some 
miles  and  cruise  amongst  the 
Bayoux,  visiting  in  turn  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  he  knew  the 
fish  to  be  in  good  numbers.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  full  early 
in  the  year  for  tarpon-fishing,  but 
he  hoped  all  the  same  to  show  us 
some  fair  sport. 

These  Bayoux  of  which  I  speak, 
and  where  the  "Silver  Kings"  lie 
in  such  large  shoals,  are  narrow 
channels  or  lagoons  between  the 
islands,  which  run  a  long  way  up 
the  coast  of  Texas  at  about  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
mainland.  Considering  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  fish  to  be  found 
in  these  lagoons,  it  seems  wonder- 
full  that  so  few  fishermen  are  to 
be  seen  trying  their  luck  at  the 
exciting  sport  of  tarpon-fishing ; 
but  as  yet  these  waters  and  their 
merits  are  little  known,  and  nearly 
every  one  goes  to  Florida  instead. 
In  Florida,  it  appears,  the  fishing 
is  of  the  still  order,  and  the  fisher- 
man, either  sitting  in  a  boat  or  on 
a  rock,  throws  out  his  bait,  lets  it 
sink,  and  then  waits  with  patience 
or  not,  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment, for  a  bite.  From  all  accounts, 
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it  must  be  a  work  most  trying  to 
the  patience,  as  a  man  may  some- 
times be  kept  waiting  for  a  week 
before  getting  a  run.  When  the 
bait  is  taken  the  fish  is  allowed  to 
gorge  it ;  for  a  Florida  fisherman 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
and  hook  a  tarpon  in  the  mouth. 
Of  course  a  tarpon  hooked  in  the 
gullet  or  stomach  can  fight  strongly, 
as  his  weight  is  generally  immense, 
and  his  pluck  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  other  of  the  finny  tribe.  I 
therefore  think  it  stands  to  reason 
that  trolling  for  tarpon  in  the 
Texan  waters  must  be  ten  times 
more  exciting  and  satisfactory  to 
the  true  sportsman  than  sitting  on 
a  rock  waiting  for  bites,  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  seem  to 
be  few  and  far  between. 

In  1890  the  excellence  of  the 
Texan  tarpon -fishing  was  little 
known,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
distance  one  has  to  travel  to  reach 
it  may  be  a  drawback  to  some 
people.  All  the  same,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  any  one  making  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Corpus  Christi 
or  Rockfort  would  never  regret 
either  the  expense,  or  the  few  extra 
days,  spent  either  on  the  sea  or  the 
railway. 

Should  the  fisherman  find  him- 
self in  Florida  and  have  a  wish  to 
go  and  try  his  luck  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  he  can  join  the  steamer 
from  New  York  at  Key  West, 
and  with  luck,  after  a  pleasant 
run,  will  find  himself  landed  at 
Galveston,  at  no  great  distance 
from  his  future  destination. 

Now  I  must  return  to  Rockfort. 
For  some  time  I  stood  on  the  bal- 
cony outside  our  room  listening  to 
the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach 
below,  and  the  longer  I  listened 
the  less  did  I  relish  the  idea  of 
spending  three  or  four  nights  roll- 
ing about  on  the  sea.  My  relief 
was  great  when  my  husband 
came  up  to  tell  me  that  unless 


the  wind  should  fall  consider- 
ably during  the  night  it  would 
be  useless  to  start  on  our  expedi- 
tion, as  the  tarpon  will  not  take 
in  rough  weather.  In  fact,  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Bayoux  get 
so  stirred  up  and  muddy  that  the 
fish  cannot  see  the  bait.  It  was 
then  settled  that  we  should  start 
as  early  as  possible  the  next  morn- 
ing (weather  permitting)  after  the 
provisions  had  been  taken  on 
board. 

Feeling  more  easy  in  my  mind 
after  hearing  this  cheering  bit  of 
news,  I  thought  I  had  better  turn 
in  and  make  the  most  of  another 
night  on  land  while  I  had  the 
chance,  for  I  could  not  tell  what 
sort  of  sleeping  accommodation  we 
might  have  on  board  our  boat. 
The  bed  looked  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  I  noticed,  with  intense 
relief,  that  the  bedstead  was  new 
and  made  of  iron  ;  so  I  felt  that 
we  need  not  dread  the  attacks 
of  that  tribe  of  night  wanderers 
whose  name  begins  with  the  second 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  In  Texas 
their  name  is  legion !  They  herd 
under  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
native  trees,  especially  under  that 
of  the  white  oak,  and  they  are 
particularly  fond  of  pitch  -  pine, 
which  is  inconvenient,  most  of  the 
houses  being  built  of  it.  The 
onslaught  of  the  "  B "  tribe  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  mosquitoes 
is  almost  more  than  mortal  man  or 
woman  can  endure,  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  undergone  the  torment 
several  times,  and  am  still  alive  to 
tell  the  tale. 

The  bed  did  not  belie  its  looks, 
and  appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of 
a  haven  of  rest  after  the  jolting 
and  bumping  we  had  experienced 
on  the  railway  during  the  after- 
noon. It  had  a  good  mosquito- 
bar,  which  fact  made  me  feel  I 
could  lie  down  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, though  I  had  seen  a  few 
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mosquitoes  flying  about  the  room 
during  the  evening.  Most  care- 
fully did  I  examine  the  curtains 
both  inside  and  out,  but,  beyond 
a  few  remains  of  dead  bodies, 
could  see  no  trace  of  the  tiresome 
little  pests.  Feeling  that  I  could 
now  defy  the  enemy,  I  slipped  as 
quickly  and  gingerly  into  bed  as 
possible,  for  the  little  brutes  have 
a  wonderful  knack  of  nipping  in 
with  one.  Alas !  my  confidence 
in  the  curtains  was  sorely  mis- 
placed, as  I  discovered  to  my  cost 
directly  the  light  was  put  out,  for 
then  I  found  there  was  work 
enough  under  them  to  keep  the 
most  active  person  in  full  employ- 
ment. Relighting  the  candle,  I  set 
to  work  with  a  will  to  slaughter 
as  many  of  the  little  wretches  as 
I  could  lay  hands  on,  but  it  did 
no  good.  The  instant  the  light 
was  put  out,  again  forth  sallied 
another  troop  of  invaders  from 
their  ambush  in  some  uninvesti- 
gated  corner,  and  the  fray  began 
all  over  again ;  and  so  the  battle 
raged  at  intervals  all  through  the 
night.  Never  before  had  I  been 
so  tired  of  the  irritating  "ping, 
ping,"  buzzing,  singing,  worrying 
noise  of  those  most  aggravating  of 
little  pests.  I  had  flattered  my- 
self that  I  was  inoculated,  and 
that  mosquitoes  had  not  the  power 
to  poison  me  as  much  as  they  used 
to  do,  but  soon  I  found  out  my 
mistake.  As  for  poor  Harry,  he 
could  hardly  see  in  the  morning, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mosquitoes  of  Southern  Texas 
must  have  a  peculiar  venom  of 
their  own.  Several  of  our  San 
Antonio  friends  had  told  us  to 
expect  to  find  a  mosquito  or  two 
in  Rockport,  and  verily  they  were 
true  prophets. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  find 
when  we  awoke,  after  a  few  hours' 
unresting  sleep,  how  many  of  our 
relentless  tormentors  we  had  killed. 
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But,  oh,  what  objects  the  little 
brutes  had  made  of  us  !  The 
irritation  arising  from  the  bites 
remained  with  us  for  several  days 
as  an  upleasant  memento  of  that 
"  restless  night  "  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  morn- 
ing it  mattered  little  to  me  whether 
the  sea  was  rough  or  smooth,  for  I 
had  only  one  wish,  and  that  was  to 
get  away  from  Rockfort  and  leave 
my  enemies  behind  me.  We,  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  make 
an  early  start,  the  bay  being  still 
too  rough.  With  the  turn  of  the 
tide  the  wind  went  down  a  good 
deal,  and  though  the  "  ocean- 
horses  "  were  still  tossing  their 
white  manes  and  kicking  and 
leaping  right  merrily,  we  boarded 
our  little  schooner,  and  were  soon 
scudding  across  the  waves  at  a 
great  pace,  hoping  to  reach  a 
likely  spot  where  we  might  have 
a  few  hours'  fishing  before  dark. 

It  is  marvellous  at  what  a  rate 
these  nearly  flat- bottomed  boats 
can  go  with  a  good  wind  behind 
them,  even  with,  as  ours  had, 
two  small  boats  towed  astern  till 
wanted  on  the  fishing  -  grounds. 
The  vessel  we  had  hired  was  fore 
and  aft  schooner-rigged,  of  about 
ten  tons  burthen,  and  being  built 
for  sailing  in  very  shallow  water, 
only  drew  about  two  feet.  She 
was  half-decked  with  a  roomy  well 
aft,  and  with  as  comfortable  a 
cabin  as  one  could  expect  to  find 
on  that  sort  of  craft,  forward. 
The  accommodation  was  certainly 
not  luxurious,  as  far  as  furniture 
was  concerned.  In  fact,  I  may 
safely  say  it  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

The  skipper,  Captain  Klein,  and 
our  other  hand,  Hermann,  a  Ger- 
man, had  of  course  turned  out 
of  the  cabin  and  placed  it  at  our 
disposal,  and  as  there  was  only 
one,  it  had  to  serve  as  both  bed- 
room and  saloon.  It  was  most 
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wonderfully  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  captain's  friends  and 
relations,  and  many  beautiful  shells 
and  other  curious  trophies  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  middle  of 
the  cabin  was  the  well  of  the 
centre-board,  which  formed  our 
table,  on  either  side  of  it  being 
a  hard  narrow  couch  of  boards 
on  which  we  tossed  our  aching 
limbs  at  night,  and  which  in  the 
daytime  served  as  our  saloon  sofas. 
They  were  not  quite  as  hard  as 
some  of  the  floors  I  have  slept 
on  in  America,  but  quite  hard 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  get 
up  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  If  we  had  only  had 
two  or  three  extra  blankets  to 
lie  on  we  should  have  been  all 
right,  but  this  being  our  first  ex- 
perience of  the  kind,  we  did  not 
know  exactly  what  we  required  in 
the  way  of  extras. 

We  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  dirty  clothes  which  the  men 
had  left  stuffed  into  various  cor- 
ners of  the  cabin,  as  also  with  the 
company  of  the  remarkably  fine 
black  beetles  which  ran  about 
at  night.  We  could  hear  the  rats 
scampering  about,  squealing  and 
fighting,  not  far  from  our  heads ; 
but  as  none  of  them  ever  took 
upon  themselves  to  pay  us  a  noc- 
turnal visit,  that  did  not  matter 
much. 

Dressing  in  the  morning  was 
rather  a  trial,  and  an  awkward 
proceeding  altogether  ;  for  though 
I  am  by  no  means  tall,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  stand  upright  in  the 
cabin  anywhere  except  on  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  deck  when 
the  companion  -  hatch  was  open. 
When  I  wished  to  begin  my  toilet, 
this  was  shut  down  after  Harry 
had  handed  me  some  water  in  a 
very  small  tin  basin,  the  only 
washing  utensil  on  board.  Then, 
in  semi-darkness,  I  proceeded  to 
perform  my  ablutions  and  struggle 


into  my  garments  as  best  I  could, 
till  I  arrived  at  a  stage  when  I 
felt  justified  in  being  allowed  to 
finish  dressing  on  the  ladder,  where 
I  could  once  more  straighten  my 
back.  After  all,  these  few  draw- 
backs were  only  trifling  novelties, 
and  merely  made  us  feel  that  we 
had  taken  a  few  steps  aside  from 
the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  life 
and  travel. 

On  leaving  Rockfort,  I  had 
taken  up  my  position  at  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  but  I  very  soon 
found  that  unless  I  wished  to  have 
a  thorough  soaking  I  must  move 
to  the  middle,  so  I  ensconced 
myself  comfortably  in  the  well, 
where  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  waves  when  they  splashed  on 
board.  Both  the  bay  and  the 
Bayoux  are  queer  places  to  navi- 
gate, and  require  a  pilot  who 
knows  thoroughly  all  their  ins  and 
outs ;  and  even  those  who  know 
the  waters  best  cannot  always  help 
getting  stranded  in  the  shallows, 
as  we  found  to  our  cost.  In  one 
place,  just  before  entering  the 
intricacies  of  the  Bayoux,  we  had 
to  go  through  a  passage  between 
the  sand-banks  where  there  was 
only  just  room  for  the  schooner  to 
slip  by  without  grazing  her  sides. 
The  skipper  said  it  was  a  ticklish 
place  to  steer  through  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  and  accidents 
were  constantly  occurring  there. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  sailing 
we  ran  into  smooth  water,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  eaten  the  very 
good  dinner  Hermann  prepared 
for  us,  I  began  to  feel  that  I 
should  enjoy  my  trip,  notwith- 
standing my  gloomy  forebodings 
of  the  previous  night.  We  con- 
tinued cheerfully  on  our  way  for 
some  time,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  a  yacht  which  we  had 
reason  to  believe  was  ahead  of  us, 
and  carrying  our  friends  from  San 
Antonio,  who  were  also  out  on  a 
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fishing  expedition.  Finally  we 
descried  her  away  in  the  distance, 
and  our  captain  became  much 
exercised  in  his  mind  on  seeing 
her  so  far  ahead,  fearing  she  would 
reach  the  best  fishing  -  ground 
before  we  did,  a  thing  he  by  no 
means  wished  should  occur.  As 
we  neared  our  friends'  boat,  how- 
ever, we  discovered  that  she  was 
motionless. 

"  Aground  !  "  exclaimed  Klein, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  but  the 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  "bump,  bump,"  and  we  too 
were  in  the  same  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament— viz.,  hard  and  fast  on 
the  sand.  It  was  most  annoying 
to  be  stuck  in  this  way  on  the 
shallows  just  as  we  were  getting 
so  near  to  our  destination.  The 
skipper  very  soon  had  off  his 
shoes  and  stockings,  had  rolled  his 
trousers  above  his  knees,  and,  fas- 
tening a  rope  to  the  vessel,  began 
walking  round  her,  tugging  at  her 
from  every  point  with  all  his 
might,  while  Harry,  Hermann, 
and  I  pushed  "  for  all  we  were 
worth  "  with  long  poles.  At  last, 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  afloat, 
and  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  fact,  when  "bump"  we  went 
again,  stuck  faster  than  ever. 
This  -time  we  were  much  longer 
in  getting  off;  but  at  last  our 
patience  was  rewarded,  and  we 
reached  the  first  fishing -ground 
without  any  more  delays.  Our 
friends  too  got  out  of  their  dilemma 
soon  after  we  did,  and  joined  us, 
when  we  stopped  to  try  a  few 
throws  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bayoux,  in  whose  waters,  a  mile 
or  two  farther  on,  we  meant  to 
cast  anchor  for  the  night.  In 
a  short  time  the  schooner  was 
brought  to  a  stand-still  on  the  edge 
of  a  strip  of  sand,  where  we  were 
left  nearly  high  and  dry  when  the 
tide  went  out. 


Grey  mullet  is  the  fish  used  for 
bait  for  tarpon,  and  as  the  water 
was  literally  teeming  with  them, 
it  was  not  long  before  a  sufficient 
number  had  been  netted  to  enable 
us  to  commence  operations.  The 
tarpons  were  evidently  on  the  feed, 
and  not  far  from  the  vessel  we 
could  see  a  school  of  these  hungry 
giants  cruising  about,  with  their 
dorsal  fins  out  of  the  water,  and 
every  now  and  then  threshing  it 
into  foam,  as  they  rushed  off  in 
pursuit  of  some  unfortunate  mullet. 
Harry  lost  no  time  in  getting  into 
one  of  the  small  boats  belonging 
to  the  schooner,  and,  rowed  by  the 
skipper,  he  soon  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  these  ravenous  crea- 
tures. A  few  minutes  and  the 
long  length  of  line  had  shot  out 
with  a  "  whizz,"  the  mullet  was 
being  trailed  along  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  boat,  while  on 
the  seat  lay  coiled  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  of  loose  line,  so  as  to  let  the 
fish  get  the  bait  well  into  its  mouth 
before  the  run  of  the  boat  tight- 
ened the  line.  Then  comes  the 
first  stroke  of  business,  and  the 
fisherman  must  strike  with  as 
much  force  as  his  rod  will  give. 
This  plan,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
often  fails  to  get  the  hook  firmly 
fixed  in  the  fish's  horny  mouth, 
and  springing  into  the  air  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  you  are  apt  to 
see  the  bait  flung  defiantly  five  or 
six  feet  away ;  but  what  does  it 
matter"?  you  are  sure  to  have 
another  run  directly,  for  they  come 
fast  and  furiously  enough  in  clear 
water  to  satisfy  any  one.  They 
did  so  on  this  occasion,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw 
that  Harry  was  into  a  good  fish. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  excite- 
ment over  the  capture  of  the  first 
tarpon  I  had  ever  seen  hooked,  as 
I  sat  on  a  log  at  the  water's  edge, 
watching  the  efforts  of  that  brave 
game  fish  trying  to  rid  himself  of 
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that  cruel  hook.  I  knew  my  hus- 
band would  naturally  be  terribly 
disappointed  if  he  failed  to  land 
the  first  tarpon  it  had  ever  been 
his  luck  to  handle ;  but  all  the 
same,  I  must  say  my  sympathies 
were  very  much  on  the  side  of  that 
grand  "  Silver  King  "  as  he  made 
his  splendid  and  determined  fight 
to  regain  his  lost  liberty. 

The  first  thing  that  happened 
after  the  fish  was  hooked  was  a 
rush  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
which  made  the  winch  scream,  and 
then  a  series  of  grand  leaps,  five  or 
six  feet  in  the  air ;  the  fish  then 
turned  towards  the  boat  at  such  a 
pace  that  the  quick  reel,  aided  by 
Klein's  hard  rowing,  could  hardly 
keep  the  line  taut.  This  disproves 
a  statement  I  have  read,  that  a 
tarpon  will  never  run  in  towards 
a  boat.  The  fish,  finding  that  this 
ruse  failed  to  free  him,  now  started 
off  again,  plunging,  jumping,  and 
rushing  —  rushing,  jumping,  and 
plunging, — all  the  time  held  as 
firm  as  could  be  by  the  break  on 
the  reel.  He  never  seemed  to  tire, 
and  was  far  too  bold  to  sulk ;  but 
after  about  half  an  hour  the  pace 
began  to  tell  on  him,  and  Harry 
thought  he  had  got  him  ready  for 
the  gaff.  The  boat  was  brought 
to  the  sand-bank,  Harry  and  the 
skipper  with  the  gaff  stepped  out, 
and  with  much  gentle  handling 
Harry  brought  him  within  gaffing 
distance ;  Klein  made  a  dash  at 
him,  but  his  armour  of  scales  defied 
the  gaff-point,  and  the  fish,  as  if 
insulted,  rushed  out  with  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  line,  and  jumped  as 
if  he  had  only  just  been  hooked. 
However,  this  was  a  final  effort, 
and  slowly  he  was  brought  to  gaff 
once  more.  This  time  he  was 
caught  in  a  softer  place,  just  be- 
hind the  fin,  and  dragged— still 
fighting — on  to  the  sand.  What 
a  beautiful  fish  it  was  !  like  a  huge 
bar  of  frosted  silver  with  a  narrow 


line  of  oxidised  silver  along  the 
back.  He  looked  a  big  fellow  to 
handle  with  a  rod,  but,  as  tarpon 
go,  he  was  rather  small,  only 
measuring  five -feet -six  long  and 
weighing  100  Ib. 

After  his  scales  had  been  re- 
moved he  was  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  crabs,  of 
which  hundreds  soon  came  to  feast 
on  his  poor  denuded  carcase.  The 
uselessness  of  the  fish  after  it  is 
caught  is  the  worst  part  of  tarpon- 
fishing,  for  it  seems  to  turn  it  at 
once  into  such  a  wanton  kind  of 
sport. 

Directly  after  the  first  fish  had 
been  disposed  of,  Harry  ran  an- 
other big  fellow ;  but  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  bait 
thrown  away  at  the  first  leap.  It 
was  now  getting  dark  and  the  fish 
had  left  off  feeding,  so  he  reeled 
up  his  line  and  returned  to  the 
schooner.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  darkness  falls  in  these 
southern  latitudes,  and  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  long 
twilight  of  our  summer  evenings  it 
is  a  revelation,  when,  almost  di- 
rectly the  sun  has  set,  the  night  is 
upon  one. 

Having  made  a  most  capital  sup- 
per off  chowder  and  canned  fruit, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
chat  with  our  friends  over  the 
events  of  the  day  would  be  a  plea- 
sant way  of  passing  an  hour  before 
turning  in  for  the  night.  They 
had  tied  to  the  shore  a  little  way 
above  us,  and  we  could  distinctly 
see  their  figures  gathered  round  a 
blazing  camp  -  fire  made  of  drift- 
wood, the  bright  light  of  which 
made  everything  outside  its  circle 
look  more  gloomy  than  ever. 
Though  the  days  were  intensely 
hot,  the  evenings  were  rather  cool, 
and  a  fire  was  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  especially  on  that  dreary 
waste  of  sand,  over  which  we  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  billows  roar- 
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ing  on  the  other  side.  There  is 
nothing  more  cheery  than  a  good 
camp-fire,  provided  there  is  not  a 
shifty  wind,  when  the  smoke  and 
flames  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
in  which  direction  they  mean  to  go. 

Having  paid  our  visit  and  wished 
our  friends  a  good  night  and  plea- 
sant dreams,  Harry  and  I  strolled 
off  to  have  a  look  at  the  breakers 
before  returning  to  the  schooner. 
They  were  certainly  a  splendid 
sight  as  they  came  thundering  in, 
all  crowned  and  studded  with  phos- 
phorus, which  sparkled  and  shim- 
mered in  the  dark  waters  like  so 
many  millions  of  precious  stones. 
The  stars  too  appeared  to  be  shin- 
ing, if  possible,  even  more  brightly 
than  they  generally  do  in  Texas, 
as  if  they  were  determined  to  light 
up  the  heavens  as  brilliantly  as  the 
phosphorus  did  the  sea.  It  was  an 
awe-inspiring  and  solemn  scene ; 
but  after  a  while,  in  spite  of  its 
fascination,  I  felt  it  was  time  to 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  boat,  and 
join  our  lively,  but  harmless, 
friends,  the  black  beetles,  for  the 
night. 

It  was  very  vexatious,  when  we 
got  up  the  next  morning,  to  find 
that  during  the  night  the  water 
had  become  quite  thick;  but  as 
several  tarpon  were  to  be  seen 
moving  about,  Harry  sallied  forth 
to  try  his  luck  once  more,  while  I 
betook  myself  to  the  shore  of  the 
gulf. 

The  island  on  which  we  had 
taken  up  our  quarters  appeared  to 
be  one  of  considerable  length,  but 
a  mere  waste  of  sandhills  and 
rushes,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Bayoux,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
open  sea.  I  wandered  a  long  way 
up  the  shore,  watching  the  great 
waves  of  surf  as  they  rolled  and 
tossed  great  trees  about  as  if  they 
had  been  only  so  many  sticks. 
Thrown  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, were  pieces  of  wreck — here 


the  framework  of  a  cabin  window, 
there  a  mast  or  some  other  portion 
of  a  vessel — all  adding  their  share 
to  the  sadness  and  gloominess  of 
the  apparently  endless  sandhills. 
The  breakers  came  roaring  in  one 
after  the  other,  as  if  bent  on  break- 
ing all  bounds  and  sweeping  every- 
thing away  before  them.  Looking 
from  them  to  the  debris  lying  on 
all  sides,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
thundering  forth  tales  of  the  ship- 
wrecks, distress,  and  destruction 
of  which  they  alone  had  been  the 
cause. 

There  were  plenty  of  bones  of 
cattle  scattered  about,  and  inter- 
mingled with  them  were  the  skulls 
and  vertebra  of  huge  fishes  and 
other  marine  monsters.  In  the 
variety  of  the  shells  I  was  much 
disappointed,  as  it  was  so  limited ; 
but  I  found  a  good  many  curious 
and  interesting  things,  called  by 
the  natives  "sand-dollars."  On 
my  return  home,  I  found  out  their 
real  name  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  but  unfortunately  I 
lost  the  paper  on  which  I  had 
written  it  down.  They  resembled 
flat  sea-eggs  composed  of  sand,  and 
attached  to  each  of  them  was  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  jelly-fish  ; 
but  whether  it  was  really  part  and 
parcel  of  them  or  not,  I  could  not 
make  out  for  certain.  I  took  some 
of  the  best  specimens  with  me,  but, 
though  I  packed  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  owing  to 
their  extreme  brittleness  there  was 
hardly  one  intact  when  I  unpacked 
them.  There  were  many  other 
curious  things  on  that  shore  well 
worth  collecting,  but  I  had  neither 
the  time  to  hunt  for  them  nor  the 
wherewithal  to  preserve  them. 

When  I  reached  the  schooner 
again,  my  husband  told  me  that  he 
had  not  had  a  single  run,  though 
he  had  seen  plenty  of  tarpon  swim- 
ming about,  so  he  supposed  they 
were  either  not  on  the  feed  or  else 
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were  prevented  seeing  the  bait  by 
the  thickness  of  the  water.  Her- 
mann was  anxious  that  I  should 
catch  a  tarpon,  and  after  luncheon 
he  proposed  that  I  should  go  out 
with  him  and  try  my  luck  amongst 
them ;  but  as  I  had  only  a  trout- 
rod,  which  I  did  not  care  to  have 
smashed,  I  declined  to  fish  for  the 
royal  monsters,  and  as  a  compro- 
mise went  with  him  after  red-fish. 
He  rowed  me  straight  away  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayoux,  where 
the  tide  came  rushing  and  boiling 
in  over  the  bar  in  an  alarming 
manner.  Though  we  did  not 
venture  as  near  to  it  as  Harry 
and  Klein  did  in  their  larger 
boat,  we  went  quite  near  enough 
to  please  me,  and  as  I  am  no 
swimmer  I  was  not  sorry  to  get 
away  from  the  swirling  whirlpools 
into  quieter  water — for  our  little 
craft  was  rather  of  the  crank  order, 
though,  of  course,  there  was  really 
no  danger  with  as  good  a  boatman 
as  mine. 

We  caught  some  good  red-fish, 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  when  you 
hook  a  fellow  weighing  from  4  to 
5  Ib.  you  find  you  have  plenty  to 
handle,  for  he  is  a  game  fish,  and 
shows  a  good  deal  of  fight.  The 
red-fish  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
aforementioned  chowder.  This 
concoction  is  composed  of  fish, 
tomatoes,  onions,  and  potatoes, 
and  when  made  as  well  as  by  our 
cook  on  the  schooner,  it  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  appreciated  as  much 
on  a  well-appointed  table  on  land 
as  on  our  little  fishing-boat  at  sea. 

While  I  was  fishing,  my  hus- 
band called  out  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  something,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  unless  it  was 
the  bottom  !  This  idea  Klein 
scouted,  because,  he  said,  it  had 
moved  a  little ;  however,  with  all 
the  strain  on  that  the  rod  would 
stand,  the  obstacle  remained  per- 
fectly still.  The  boat  was  then 


quietly  rowed  up  until  it  was  im- 
mediately over  the  fish ;  still 
Harry  could  not  raise  him  the 
least  bit,  so  Klein  made  a  thrust 
with  the  oar,  then  off  the  monster 
started  with  a  most  peculiar  wob- 
bling motion,  something  like  that 
which  a  large  tea  -  tray  would 
make  if  held  in  a  rapid  mill-race. 
The  speed  of  the  run  was  slow, 
but  so  sure  that  the  rod  was  quite 
useless  to  stop  it  or  change  its 
course.  Then  it  ceased  suddenly, 
and  the  hook  was  again  as  fast 
and  firm  as  if  it  had  hold  in  the 
bottom.  The  boat  was  once  more 
quickly  brought  up,  and  the  oar 
again  used  as  a  persuader.  Off 
again  the  fish  started  with  the 
same  wibble  -  wobble  motion,  till 
again  he  stopped.  What  in  the 
world  could  it  be  1  After  this  had 
been  going  on  about  half-an-hour, 
with  no  better  signs  of  killing  the 
fish,  and  no  signs  of  freeing  the 
hook  without  losing  part  of  the 
tackle,  Harry  told  Klein  some 
plan  must  be  devised  to  make  the 
creature  fight  quickly,  or  to  get 
him  out  of  the  water  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

Our  brother  fishermen  had  come 
up  to  see  the  fun,  and  one  of  them, 
having  a  short  spear  which  he 
used  instead  of  a  gaff,  suggested 
lashing  it  to  an  oar  to  make  it 
more  persuasive,  and  using  it  to 
prod  the  fish  with.  This  having 
been  done,  and  the  boat  brought 
up  within  striking  distance,  one  of 
them  managed  just  to  prick  the 
enemy.  Then  the  business  became 
rather  more  exciting,  the  wobbling 
rush  was  quicker,  stronger,  and 
longer,  but  again  the  fish  came  to 
a  halt.  Again  the  spear  was 
brought  into  play,  and  this  time 
became  firmly  fixed  in  "some- 
thing." After  a  few  seconds  the 
"  something,"  with  a  tremendous 
splash,  rose  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  proved  to  be  an  enormous 
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sting-ray,  which  kicked  and  fought 
furiously,  nearly  pulling  Klein 
into  the  water  with  him.  Finally 
the  monster  was  hauled  to  shore, 
and  landed  high  and  dry  on  the 
sand.  We  were  warned  not  to  go 
near  the  fish  while  he  was  still 
knocking  about,  as  a  stab  from  his 
stinging-spear  would  cause  intense 
suffering  for  some  days,  even  if  it- 
had  no  worse  effect.  However, 
with  large  stones  the  poor  brute 
was  despatched,  and  we  were  able 
to  examine  him.  He  was  armed 
with  a  sting  about  eight  inches 
long,  with  a  serrated  edge  like  a 
saw.  His  weight  we  could  not 
tell  exactly,  but  the  boatmen  esti- 
mated it  at  about  70  lb.,  and 
altogether  he  looked  a  most  hope- 
less gentleman  to  manage  with  a 
rod. 

Now,  finding  the  water  was  too 
thick  for  tarpon,  we  decided  to 
cast  off"  and  try  some  other  ground. 
Klein  suggested  a  place  called 
"The  Mission,"  and  on  the  way 
there  we  tried  a  likely  -  looking 
bay  ;  but  as  no  fish  showed,  we 
continued  our  cruise.  When  we 
arrived  at  "The  Mission"  it  was 
only  to  find  the  water  like  pea- 
soup.  There  were  plenty  of  huge 
fins  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  not  a  bite  could  we 
get,  so  it  was  again  a  case  of  up 
anchor  and  try  somewhere  else. 
We  were  much  disappointed  at 
our  bad  luck,  so  our  skipper  per- 
suaded us  to  try  "  Flower  Bluff," 
saying  that  if  we  were  to  catch 
fish  anywhere  that  would  be  the 
place.  It  was  a  long  way  off,  but 
we  determined  to  make  that  our 
next  point,  and  as  we  had  fair 
breeze,  we  made  good  way.  Night 
came  on  all  too  quickly,  and  as  the 
moon  would  not  be  up  for  some 
hours,  we  let  go  our  anchor  and 
turned  into  bed.  At  3  A.M.  the 
moon  rose,  so  off  we  started  again, 
making  the  Sea-Shell  Hotel  about 


eight  o'clock.  Here  we  landed, 
had  a  very  good  breakfast,  and 
made  our  peace  with  the  very 
obliging  landlord. 

At  the  hotel  we  found  our 
fishing  friends,  also  en  route  for 
Flower  Bluff,  so  we  agreed  to 
sail  in  consort,  which  we  did,  after 
putting  into  B/ockfort  to  get  bread 
and  a  few  other  supplies.  Now  a 
race  between  the  boats  began,  al- 
most as  exciting  as  if  we  were 
racing  for  the  America  cup ;  but 
our  friends  easily  outstripped  us, 
and  showed  us  the  way  in  a  most 
provoking  manner  till  we  got  to 
the  narrow  passage  between  the 
embankment,  made  across  the  bay 
to  carry  the  Aransas  Pass  Rail- 
way, and  the  islands.  Here  it  is 
hoped  at  some  future  time  to  give 
Texas  the  deep-sea  harbour  she  is 
so  much  in  need  of.  Now  came 
our  chance  of  getting  ahead,  as 
our  friends  missed  the  way,  and 
while  they  were  looking  for  the 
passage  away  to  the  east,  our  more 
experienced  pilot  sailed  straight 
through  it. 

Arrived  at  Flower  Bluff,  we 
cast  anchor  close  to  a  sandbank 
in  about  ten  feet  of  water,  and 
all  round  us  we  could  see  tarpon 
thrashing  up  the  water  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  mullet. 
Unluckily  we  were  without  bait, 
so  Klein  and  Hermann  went  ashore 
with  the  casting-net,  and  after  an 
hour's  work  with  indifferent  sport, 
returned  with  a  few  small  fish  to 
begin  with.  The  hour's  delay  was 
very  tiresome,  as  there  was  not 
much  time  left  for  fishing  that 
afternoon.  My  husband  ran  three 
large  fish  in  a  very  few  minutes ; 
but  he  could  not  get  the  hook  to 
hold  in  their  hard  mouths,  and  it 
was  aggravating  to  see  the  bait 
thrown  into  the  air  at  the  first 
leap  they  made.  He  then  managed 
to  hook  a  small  fish,  which  be- 
haved in  a  most  untarponlike 
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manner ;  for,  instead  of  making 
strong  rushes  and  leaps,  he  made 
straight  for  the  boat,  a  most  un- 
usual thing  for  a  tarpon  to  do. 
Klein  started  to  row  as  if  he  were 
racing,  while  Harry  reeled  up  till 
the  fish  was  running  at  about  six 
feet  from  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
He  now  had  to  keep  the  tarpon 
passing  backwards  and  forwards 
to  each  side  of  the  boat,  as  there 
was  danger  while  he  remained 
exactly  in  her  wake  that  he  might 
jump  into  Harry's  lap.  This  is  a 
performance  to  be  avoided,  as  there 
is  not  room  in  a  small  boat  for  a 
lively  tarpon  and  the  two  men 
employed  in  catching  him.  The 
entertainment  did  not  last  long, 
and  as  the  victim  was  only  a 
40-pounder,  Klein  ran  the  boat 
into  shallow  water,  jumped  over- 
board, and  ended  the  poor  brute's 
struggles  with  the  gaff  and  a  few 
knocks  on  the  head. 

Now  another  start  was  made, 
and  three  very  large  fish  were 
firmly  hooked,  but  they  made  such 


furious  rushes  and  frantic  leaps 
that  the  strong  tackle  snapped  as 
if  it  had  been  a  horse-hair.  Harry 
said  it  was  his  fault,  because  he 
was  too  hard  on  them  ! 

During  the  night  a  shark  came 
by  and  made  a  mouthful  of  the 
dead  tarpon,  which  was  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  A 
school  of  porpoises  also  came  to 
our  fishing  -  ground,  and  as  they 
remained  cruising  about  all  day, 
not  a  fish  was  to  be  seen,  and 
naturally  it  was  no  use  trying 
for  them.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment, for  unfortunately  the 
last  day  we  could  spare  was  gone, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  turn  our  faces  towards 
Corpus  Christi,  which  we  reached 
about  10.30. 

So  ended  our  first  campaign 
amongst  the  tarpon, — -not  a  very 
successful  one,  to  be  sure,  but 
good  enough  to  make  us  wish  to 
try  the  experiment  again  at  some 
future  time. 

EDITH  A.  BAILEY. 
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HEATHS,     MOSSES,    AND    ME1IES. 


MILES  of  heather  of  both  shades 
of  colouring,  rose-pink  and  purple, 
lie  all  around  us,  showing  as  ex- 
tensive distinct  patches  on  some 
parts ;  whilst  the  two  species  are 
about  equally  mingled  on  other 
portions  of  this  glistening,  sandy 
tract  of  country.  Dwarf  furze, 
green  broom,  and  trailing  brambles, 
with  tufts  of  wire-like  grass  where 
this  can  get  enough  soil  to  grow 
on,  are  here ;  the  two  latter  will 
trip  you  up,  if  your  foot  should 
hang  in  them,  and  give  you  a 
nasty  fall.  Very  few  fir  -  trees 
show,  and  the  few  clumps  that 
can  be  seen  are  ragged  and  broken 
by  the  fierce  winds  that  rush  over 
these  open  heaths ;  apparently 
they  are  fairly  level,  but  deep  hol- 
lows intersect  them,  where  ferns 
and  bush-growth  flourish  luxuriant- 
ly, also  black  alders,  sallows,  and 
dwarf-birch.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
when  you  are  nearing  one  of  the 
heath -hollows,  for  the  sand  has 
soil  mixed  with  it.  The  hollows 
are  filled  with  soil,  not  very  sweet 
certainly,  yet  vegetation  flourishes 
in  the  shape  of  low  bushes  and 
rushes.  Knowing  that  the  waters 
I  was  bent  on  looking  at  lay  in  a 
western  direction,  I  only  examined 
some  of  the  hollows  that  appeared 
to  run  in  that  direction ;  but  they 
merely  ended  in  a  dead  pond  fringed 
round  with  sand.  Not  a  tuft  of 
rushes  was  there  to  break  the  bare- 
ness of  it,  nor  yet  a  pipit  to  en- 
liven it,  so  we  are  soon  out  of  that 
hollow  and  on  the  heath  again,  to 
look  around  for  bearings.  Half  a 
mile  away  a  dark  winding  streak 
shows  below,  which  we  at  once 
make  for, — brook  alders  these  are. 
If  there  is  not  water  there  now, 
it  is  moist  along  that  winding  hol- 
low, so  we  decide  to  follow  in  the 


line  of  these,  one  of  our  rustic 
friends  having  told  me  that  if  I 
"  could  stick  it  "• — meaning  that  it 
involved  a  great  amount  of  uncom- 
fortable travelling — I  "  might  in 
about  a  week,  or  it  mought  be  a 
fortnit,  see  summat."  Three  times 
was  that  alder  hollow  broken  by 
stout  hedges  that  surrounded  small 
farms,  where  there  was  soil  that  in 
the  course  of  time  had  been  broken 
up  for  cultivation.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  sudden  changes  from 
corn  to  fern  brake,  and  from  or- 
chards laden  with  fruit  to  alder 
swamp,  side  by  side.  In  past  days 
all  the  ground  that  could  be  culti- 
vated was  dealt  with  ;  the  rest  re- 
mained as  it  is  now.  The  scattered 
houses  of  one  secluded  hamlet — it 
was  not  large  enough  to  call  a 
village,  even  by  courtesy — which 
I  dropped  down  to  from  some  high 
woods  above  it,  was  built  on  the 
edge  of  what  had  once  been  a  wet 
moss  sprinkled  with  rush  clumps. 
The  main  road  ran  on  one  side  of 
it,  four-armed  sign-posts  were  nu- 
merous at  the  cross-roads,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  still  moist  waste 
was  a  fair-sized  pond.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  beauty  and 
the  extreme  healthiness  of  the 
country,  but  a  place  may  be  very 
beautiful  without  being  particu- 
larly healthy.  One  would  not  care 
to  live  near  that  waste  with  the 
polluted  stream  running  through 
it.  But  in  this  particular  hamlet 
I  wished  to  see  the  old  church, 
because  a  man  I  met  told  me  that 
there  was  a  "  werry  old  church 
stuck  in  a  wood  t'other  end  o'  the 
willage,"  if  I  was  curious  on  "  sich 
things " ;  and  as  I  had  had  about 
enough  for  one  day's  tramping,  I 
asked  him  the  distance  to  "  t'other 
end,"  as  he  termed  it.  "  Oh,  well, 
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let's  see.  Well,  'tis  within  a  short 
half  mile,  I  reckins." 

It  proved  a  very  long  mile,  and 
when  the  place  was  reached  the 
entrance  -  gates  that  led  to  the 
church  through  a  path  between 
trees  were  locked.  The  church 
could  not  be  seen,  being  in  the 
wood  as  the  man  said.  Some  one 
did  come  by  at  last,  and  on  being 
asked  if  he  knew  where  the  per- 
son could  be  found  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  gates  and  the  church, 
he  replied,  "Well,  I  bain't  werry 
sartin  'bout  it  like,  but  if  you  goos 
back  agin  and  meks  inquirations 
in  the  willage,  I  dessay  as  you'll 
find  'em  somewheer. " 

I  thanked  him  and  passed  on  to 
the  next  little  village,  where  the 
question,  "  Can  you  put  me  up  for 
the  night,  and  can  you  let  me  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink  1 "  was 
answered  much  as  follows  :  "  Well, 
it  ain;t  werry  often  as  we  is  asked, 
fur  ye  see  this  is  a  bit  out  o'  the 
track,  like,  but  I'll  ask  the  missus. 
What  would  ye  like  tu  eat  now  1 " 

"  Oh,  cold  meat,  if  you  have  it." 

"  Well,  we  ain't,  for  the  butcher 
wunt  call  afore  to-morrow — he  on'y 
cums  twice  a-week.  Ah  !  here's 
the  missus,  now  we  shall  know." 

Yes,  we  find  we  can  sleep  there, 
and  for  supper,  or  rather  late  tea, 
we  can  have  new  -  laid  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  tea  or  coffee,  unless 
we  prefer  ale  or  cider  :  we  prefer 
tea.  All  is  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable, but  the  same  diet  for 
every  meal  soon  becomes  monot- 
onous. 

When  it  got  dusk  I  joined  the 
limited  company  that  used  the 
house.  As  our  host  was,  like  most 
of  his  class,  a  small  farmer,  the 
custom  to  the  house  alone  not 
being  sufficient  for  a  living,  the 
conversation  of  the  company  turned 
on  crops,  horses,  dogs,  and  game, 
whilst  the  general  stock,  such  as 
cows,  sheep,  and  poultry,  filled  up 


odd    corners    of    the    conversation 
whenever  it  flagged. 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  a  celebrated 
pack  of  stag-hounds  still  hunted 
the  district,  and  our  host  at  once 
referred  me  to  a  grey-headed  wiry- 
looking  man  that  might  have  been, 
from  the  look  of  his  dress,  under- 
keeper,  mole  -  catcher,  or  stable- 
help  :  he  had  only  left  the  kennels 
of  a  well  -  known  hunting  estab- 
lishment when  the  owner  died, 
having  been  one  of  the  kennel 
feeders.  From  him  we  had  odd 
scraps  of  information.  The  dogs 
he  tended  were  large  hounds, 
blood-hounds  as  they  were  always 
called  by  all  the  rustic  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  That  they 
had  been  crossed  with  the  blood- 
hound there  was  not  the  least 
doubt;  their  jowls,  ears,  and  build 
told  that  plainly,  so  did  their  voices. 
To  look  at,  they  were  very  large 
heavy  fox-hounds,  and  they  were 
named  far  and  near  by  all  that 
knew  them  as  Lord 's  blood- 
hounds. That  they  were  sharply 
looked  after  when  out  for  exer- 
cise was  a  well-known  fact,  and  it 
required  no  small  amount  of  hard 
riding  and  thonging  at  times  to 
keep  them  from  doing  mischief. 
One  morning,  when  out  on  the 
main  road,  they  caught  sight  of 
a  sweep  who  had  been  down  to 
the  mansion  to  sweep  the  kitchen 
chimney.  He  was  plodding  along 
one  of  the  field-paths  well  above 
the  road.  They  sighted  him, 
roared  out  their  challenge,  and 
were  in  full  pursuit  like  a  flash, 
followed  by  their  attendants,  just 
as  hard  as  the  horses  could  gallop. 
Old  "  Coomber  "  heard  the  hounds 
and  the  shouts  of  those  that  were 
following  them ;  but  not  before 
they  had  crashed  through  into  the 
large  field  did  he  dream  they  were 
after  him.  Fortunately  for  him, 
some  trees  were  near  :  down  went 
his  sweeping  kit,  and  Coomber 
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was  up  one  of  these  like  a  squirrel, 
with  the  hounds  baying  him  at 
the  foot  of  it. 

Deer-parks  and  covers  for  phea- 
sants, to  say  nothing  about  the 
large  fields  with  their  partridge 
coveys,  have  a  class  of  numerous 
admirers  whom  those  who  look 
after  them  would  prefer  not  to 
see  about.  Desperate  gangs  have 
come  from  the  borders  of  one  county 
into  another,  got  their  booty,  and 
cleared  off  again  without  being 
seen.  Their  plans  are  always  laid 
long  ahead.  The  way  there,  and 
the  way  back  by  a  different  route, 
is  arranged  away  from  all  main 
roads. 

One  guardian  of  the  coverts  in 
this  district  had  a  pure  white  phea- 
sant that  roosted  in  a  tree  close  to 
his  house.  White  pheasants,  or 
nearly  such,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
most  large  covers,  but  this  particu- 
lar bird  had  chosen  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  keeper's  house  for 
resting  at  night. 

After  a  visit  from  one  of  the 
gangs  mentioned,  this  gamekeeper 
made  the  remark  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  get  his  white 
bird  at  night  without  his  knowing 
it ;  in  fact,  he  aired  this  bit  of 
information  considerably.  In  less 
than  a  week  that  pheasant  was 
shot  from  its  perch ;  the  keeper 
heard  the  shot  but  never  saw  the 
one  that  fired  it.  The  barefaced 
audacity  of  the  act  was  the  safe- 
guard of  the  culprit. 

Old  cottages  that  have  not  been 
improved  are  to  be  seen  as  you 
pass  along.  Some  of  the  houses 
that  in  past  years,  by  the  look  of 
them,  had  been  occupied  by  yeo- 
men of  a  substantial  class,  are  now 
tenanted  by  a  very  different  class 
of  people,  who  use  them  as  summer 
residences.  If  they  are  four  or  five 
miles  from  a  railway  station  they 
soon  let.  The  interiors  and  exte- 
riors remain  as  they  were  when  the 


houses  were  built  generations  back, 
but  the  low  ceilings  and  beams 
have  been  papered  with  the  latest 
of  paper  decorations,  the  old  dia- 
mond pattern  lead-light  windows 
have  been  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  fret  lead-lights  of  medieval  pat- 
tern, and  the  furniture  has  been 
made  to  suit  the  age  that  the  houses 
were  built  in — the  heavy  gables, 
quarterings,  and  massive  old  oak 
beams  being  painted  a  dark  aesthe- 
tic green.  What  the  exact  name 
may  be,  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
our  young  days  this  went  by  the 
name  of  "  bottle-green," — a  com- 
pound it  is  of  yellow  ochre  and 
lamp-black.  To  contrast  with  this 
sombre  tone  of  colour,  the  rough- 
cast, in  between  the  quarterings, 
had  been  coloured  a  delicate  sal- 
mon-colour, which  is  now  known,  I 
believe,  as  cerise.  All  this  is  very 
idealistic  in  the  bright  summer- 
time, and  history  records  some  high- 
handed doings  that  were  carried 
on  in  this  vicinity  when  princes 
and  nobles  hunted  here  with  hawk 
and  hound  ;  but  folks  do  not  stay 
here  in  the  winter,  when  the  waters 
rush  down  from  the  hills  and  flood 
the  roads,  if  they  can  help  it.  Be- 
fore the  leaves  are  quite  off  the 
trees,  the  owners  of  the  cosily  fur- 
nished and  furbished  up  old  farm- 
houses .  leave  them  in  charge  of 
some  one  for  the  winter,  and  go 
back  to  town,  to  come  again  when 
the  birds  are  singing. 

Some  moneyed  folks  carry  their 
aesthetic  fads  with  them  out  into 
the  wilderness  ;  but  only  a  few, 
fortunately,  as  yet.  On  one  corner 
of  a  wild  heath,  sheltered  by  a 
belt  of  high  firs,  I  lately  passed 
by  a  large  house  of  many  gables, 
the  roofs  being  covered  by  tiles  of 
a  ferocious  red.  The  gables,  quar- 
terings, and  window-frames  were 
painted  peacock-green,  the  sashes 
pure  white.  All  the  outside  doors 
were  a  faint  rose  colour.  About 
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fifty  yards  away  from   it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  newly-made  road, 
in  its  own  garden  patch,  sheltered 
by  birch-trees   and   sallows,  stood 
one    of    the    large    old    rambling 
cottages,  grey  and  yellow  tinted, 
covered    with    moss    and    lichens. 
This  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
all  that  surrounded  it ;   the  other 
was  simply   incongruous  and   out 
of  place.       One  fine  house  stands 
in  the   centre  of   what   had   been 
only  a  few  years  ago   one  of  the 
most  treacherous  snipe-bogs  in  the 
whole  district.     It  is  very  secluded 
now,    for   wet   ground    and    alder 
thickets  surround  it ;  on  one  side 
only  is  it  comparatively  open,  and 
that    is   where    the    woods    slope 
down  to  the  moor.      Good  roads 
have  been  made,  that  never  have 
water  lying  on  them,  even  in  the 
wettest  seasons.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spot  where  the  ground 
had   been  levelled   for  the    house 
itself,  the  rest  had  been  left  in  a 
state   of   nature  ;    but  plants  and 
flowers  from  other  lands   had   re- 
placed those  that  once  grew  there. 
So  cleverly  has  all  this  been  done 
that  it  looks  part  and   parcel   of 
the  district   fenced   in.      The   rill 
that   once   trickled    through    now 
forms    a    pond    filled    with    white 
water  -  lilies  ;    a   rustic    bridge    of 
twisted  and  gnarled  oak  branches 
reaches  from  one  bank  to  another 
over  the  pond  ;    it  is  strong  and 
solid,  but  the  bridge  looks  as  if 
a  dozen  axe  -  men  had  thrown  it 
over  in  the  course  of  a  day.     Fruit 
and    vegetable    gardens,     forcing- 
houses,  and  pit- lights  are  all  there 
in   perfection   and   abundance, — a 
dwelling-place    and   a  garden    in 
what  was   once   a   reeking    snipe- 
haunt. 

So  far  as  seclusion  goes,  it  is 
as  quiet  and  out-of-the-way  as  it 
ever  has  been.  If  we  had  not 
followed  the  road  up,  we  should 
not  have  known  such  a  beautiful 


place  existed.  It  caused  me  to 
go  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  my 
way,  but  I  felt  well  repaid  in 
seeing  what  could  be  made  by 
judicious  management  and  refined 
taste  out  of  what  was  once  a 
swamp  that  would  not  bear  a 
man. 

Xext  morning  after  breakfast 
we  bade  our  host  and  hostess  good 
morning,  after  being  warned  by 
him  not  to  get  off  the  hard  track, 
in  passing  through  a  moss  that 
was  on  my  way,  unless  I  travelled 
by  the  narrow  up-and-down  cross- 
country road. 

I  had  seen  mosses  or  moss- 
swamps  before,  but  this  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  wild 
beauty,  although  so  far  as  size 
went  it  was  only  a  long  patch, 
whilst  others  run  for  miles.  Still, 
before  I  got  through  it,  it  was 
more  than  enough  for  me.  Young 
flappers  were  about,  near  the  foot- 
way— too  much  wet  does  not  suit 
even  ducks — and  snipe  were  near ; 
and  that  was  about  all  the  life  to 
be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rabbit  or  two.  What  there  may 
have  been  concealed  on  or  in  those 
moss-bunches,  ranging  in  size  from 
a  large  circular  table  to  a  flower- 
pot, one  could  only  guess  at.  If 
one  had  placed  one's  foot  on  one 
of  those  gaily  tinted  masses  of 
moss,  one  would  have  gone  down 
through  it  and  been  smothered. 

If  to  the  natural  beauties  of 
such  spots  you  have  added,  as  we 
had,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  and  a 
perfect  deluge  of  rain,  you  are 
likely  to  remember  it  for  some 
time.  It  is  almost  useless  now 
going  out  in  the  wilds  to  look  for 
wild  creatures.  Fires  have  so  de- 
vastated whole  tracts  of  country 
of  late  years,  that  all  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  in  southern  counties 
draw  as  near  man  and  his  dwell- 
ings as  he  will  let  them.  So  much 
has  this  been  the  case  quite  re- 
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cently,  that  you  may  go  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  now  over 
the  roughest  ground  and  not  see 
a  slow-worm,  let  alone  anything 
more  important.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  noticed  by  other 
field-naturalists  with  whom  I  have 
compared  notes.  Some  creatures 
are  now  scarce  where  at  one  time 
they  were  a  little  too  numerous. 
All  birds  have  some  traits  about 
them  that  are  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Just  before  that  storm  burst 
a  fine  male  cormorant  in  full  plum- 
age left  a  piece  of  water  where  he 
would  have  been  in  perfect  safety, 
for  no  one  would  have  seen  him, 
to  settle  on  the  ridge  of  a  house 
like  a  pigeon.  We  need  not  add 
that  he  had  not  been  there  a 
minute  before  he  was  shot,  to  be 
put  in  a  fine  glass  case,  well  set 
up.  The  bird  must  have  been 
carried  out  of  its  course  at  express 
speed.  Immature  birds  I  have 
known  visit  certain  lakes,  ponds, 
and  meres ;  but  this,  a  full-plum- 
aged  adult,  in  August  of  1894 
was,  I  think,  an  exceptional  case 


so  far  inland,  thirty  and  forty 
miles  from  the  tide.  That  large 
stretches  of  fresh  water,  broken 
by  heaths,  woods,  mosses,  and 
alder  swamps,  all  of  them  well 
stocked  with  fish,  should  at  times 
attract  the  fowl  at  certain  seasons, 
might  be  expected.  The  osprey 
or  fish-hawk  has  not  only  been 
seen  but  shot  in  the  same  line 
of  country. 

There  is  in  this  district  any 
amount  of  the  most  charming 
scenery,  varied  to  a  degree,  from 
the  most  rugged  to  the  softest 
velvet  -  like  bits  that  were  ever 
placed  on  canvas,  but  not  one  of 
the  artistic  community  have  I  seen 
in  a  fortnight.  In  certain  spots  in 
Surrey  artists  gather  like  flocks  of 
sheep,  until  the  public  has  become 
wearied  with  repetitions  of  the 
same  old  cottages,  venerable  dames 
in  mob-caps,  and  chubby  children. 
Now  and  again  one  will  seek  out 
a  wilder  spot,  such  as  is  indicated 
here,  with  results  satisfactory  to 
his  art  as  well  as  his  pocket. 
A  SON  or  TIIK  MARSHES. 
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B  El  TAIN     IN     THE     BOX. 


THE  walls  of  Jericho  have  fallen 
indeed  !  The  general  election  com- 
menced on  the  1 3th  of  July,  and  in 
two  days  London  was  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  Unionists,  while 
more  than  a  hundred  members  of 
the  same  party  had  been  returned 
unopposed  in  the  various  boroughs 
and  counties.  By  the  middle  of 
the  week  the  Unionist  triumph 
was  assured.  The  key-note  was 
struck  by  the  defeat  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  at  Derby,  who,  to  the 
general  surprise  of  all  parties,  was 
pelted  out  of  the  borough  with  his 
own  Local  Veto  Bill.  After  this 
men's  minds  were  prepared  for 
anything ;  and  they  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  equally  remarkable 
events.  Mr  "VVoodall,  Mr  Arnold 
Morley,  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre,  Sir  J. 
Hibbert,  Mr  George  Russell,  shared 
successively  the  fate  of  their  for- 
mer colleague ;  and  finally,  to 
crown  all,  Mr  John  Morley  was 
ejected  from  Newcastle.  All  the 
pretensions  and  protestations  on 
which  the  Radicals  sought  to  secure 
their  tottering  edifice  while  in 
office  have  been  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  In  Scotland,  as  we  go 
to  press,  they  have  lost  eleven  seats 
and  only  carried  four ;  in  Wales 
they  have  lost  five  seats,  and  gained 
none  at  all.  They  were  always  told 
that  Scotland  was  against  Dises- 
tablishment ;  nor  did  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  ingenuous  confession  of  the 
true  grounds  on  which  he  himself 
supported  it,  though  on  principle 
an  advocate  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  do  much 
to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  Wales  they  were  told  also 
that  they  had  completely  miscalcu- 
lated the  strength  of  the  Church 
party.  We  pointed  out  to  them 


last  January  that  the  tests  on 
which  the  Liberationists  in  Wales 
relied  were  wholly  fallacious  ;  that 
while  in  1892  the  Nonconformists 
had  polled  their  full  strength,  it 
was  demonstrably  certain  that  the 
Church  party  had  not ;  and  that, 
just  as  a  religious  census  would 
tell  a  very  different  tale  from  their 
own,  so  also  would  a  general  elec- 
tion. Perhaps  they  did  not  re- 
quire to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  late  Govern- 
ment were  equally  well  aware  of 
it,  too  ;  and  the  consciousness  may 
have  strengthened  their  reluctance 
to  face  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
However,  the  truth  is  now  brought 
out  with  indisputable  clearness ; 
and  what  seems  also  to  be  a  conclu- 
sion fairly  deducible  from  the  late 
election  is  that  in  1892  the  same 
thing  happened  in  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain  as  happened  in  the  Princi- 
pality. The  Unionists  maintained 
their  majority,  but  they  lost  the 
command  of  the  situation  by  not 
keeping  it  up  to  the  mark.  That 
a  certain  number  of  voters  have 
actually  been  transferred  from  one 
side  to  the  other  is  of  course  cer- 
tain. There  is  always  lying  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  a 
floating  mass  of  unsettled  opinion, 
veering  now  to  one  side  and  now 
to  another  as  circumstances  may 
incline  it.  But  the  clean  sweep 
of  the  board  which  has  now  been 
effected  by  the  Unionists  cannot  be 
due  to  this  element  alone.  Neither 
do  we  think  it  likely  that  so  large 
a  number  of  the  regular  Radical 
party  as  would  be  necessary  to 
account  for  it  have  absolutely 
changed  their  principles  within  so 
short  a  time  as  three  years.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  the  general  elec- 
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tion  of  1892  indicated  no  change  of 
public  opinion,  but  only  that  degree 
of  supineness  and  security  on  the 
part  of  the  Unionists  which  long 
tenure  of  power  has  a  tendency  to 
generate.  This  is  a  theory  to 
which  we  have  frequently  adverted 
in  our  political  articles  :  and  it  is 
certainly  very  strange  that  no 
sooner  had  the  combined  forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  built 
up  a  Radical  majority  than  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  set  to 
work  to  pull  it  down  again.  In 
only  three  years  they  reduced  it 
from  forty-two  to  twenty-seven — a 
result  which  certainly  seems  to 
indicate  rather  that  the  Unionist 
party  had  woke  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  delinquency  than  that 
they  had  really  lost  any  great 
numerical  strength  between  1886 
and  1892. 

But  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  general  result  is  the  number 
of  seats  to  which  Unionist  mem- 
bers were  returned  unopposed. 
These  amounted  to  something  like 
a  hundred  during  the  two  first 
days ;  and  they  have  been  consid- 
erably swelled  since.  No  such 
spectacle  has  been  witnessed  with- 
in the  memory  of  men,  nor  can 
any  other  instance  of  it  be  found 
in  our  parliamentary  history.  Such 
a  confession  of  weakness  is  unpre- 
cedented, and  in  the  case  of  a 
Ministry  who  boasted  down  to  the 
last  that  they  had  the  country 
with  them,  and  had  received  a 
popular  mandate  for  all  the  mea- 
sures they  were  proposing,  it  sug- 
gests very  serious  reflections.  Cer- 
tainly it  more  than  justifies  all 
that  we  have  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  previous  numbers  of  this 
Magazine,  and  more  especially  in 
the  last  one.  We  said  that  the 
by  -  elections  were  a  denial  of  the 
mandate.  We  dared  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  nation  in  the 
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witness  -  box.  And  now  it  is 
proved  that  their  so-called  com- 
mission was  spurious,  and  that 
they  had  the  best  possible  reasons 
for  shrinking  from  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  The  unopposed 
returns  show  that  the  statesmen 
who  claimed  a  mandate  were  con- 
scious of  the  fraud,  and  knew  that 
their  case  was  a  hopeless  one  be- 
fore it  was  opened.  Otherwise,  is 
it  to  be  believed  for  one  moment 
that  they  would  have  failed  to 
provide  candidates  for  a  large 
number  of  these  seats,  or  that 
they  would  have  allowed  judgment 
to  go  by  default  in  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  constituencies  1 

The  decisive  majority  by  which 
Lord  Salisbury  has  been  restored 
to  power,  after  an  interval  of  only 
three  years,  naturally  suggests  the 
question  why  he  was  ever  turned 
out.  If  he  had  really  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  1892, 
he  would  hardly  have  met  with 
such  a  hearty  reception  in  1895; 
and  we  should  rather  say  that 
the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
1892  and  1895  is  that  we  in 
England  must  begin  seriously  to 
recognise  the  power  of  "  log-roll- 
ing "  in  politics,  and  the  necessity 
of  always  being  on  our  guard 
against  it.  The  late  Govern- 
ment were  confessedly  kept  in 
office  by  this  and  nothing  else ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  trifling  majority  which  they 
obtained  in  1892  was  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Its  complete  ex- 
posure in  the  late  Parliament 
has  doubtless  disabled  it  for  the 
time,  while  its  absolute  failure 
to  attain  any  of  its  desired  ob- 
jects must  have  added  lead  to 
the  limbs  of  its  professors.  But 
it  may  recover  in  time ;  and  we 
can  only  recommend  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain  to  keep  an  eye 
on  its  movements  and  not  to  be 
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caught  without  their  arms  again. 
Great  Britain  had  not  changed  its 
opinions  in  1892,  but  a  change  of 
Government  was  forced  upon  it  by 
reason  of  its  own  slackness.  It  has 
had  a  sharp  lesson,  and  may  be 
expected  to  profit  by  it. 

The  Government  themselves  did 
all  they  could  to  make  the  most 
of  their  position.  Home  Rule, 
Disestablishment,  and  a  demon- 
stration against  the  House  of 
Lords  were  all  in  the  day's  work, 
necessary  forms  to  be  gone  through, 
but  not  exciting  very  much  in- 
terest among  the  working  classes 
generally.  Home  Rule,  perhaps, 
they  feared,  as  likely  to  increase 
the  Irish  immigration  into  this 
country.  But  with  regard  to  the 
other  two  we  should  say  the  feel- 
ing of  a  great  many  was  one  of 
indifference.  But  there  icere  mea- 
sures, both  promoted  and  neglected, 
which  did  excite  the  interest  of 
the  working  man  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  These  were  the 
Local  Veto  Bill,  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  the  Eight 
Hours'  Bill,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
measures  which  were  not  intro- 
duced on  the  subject  of  the  Poor 
Law,  of  Home  Labour,  of  Artisans' 
D  wellings,  of  Agricultural  Distress, 
on  the  other.  The  British  work- 
man won't  be  robbed  of  his  beer 
if  he  knows  it,  and  least  of  all  by 
the  means  proposed.  To  confiscate 
the  property  of  one  class  without 
a  farthing  compensation,  in  order 
to  encourage  virtue  in  another, 
too  childish  to  take  care  of  itself, 
would  be  committing  a  crime 
merely  to  mitigate  a  vice.  The 
means  were  wholly,  enormously, 
disproportioned  to  the  end  : — 

"Xarcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild, 
To  make  a  wash  would  hardly  stew  a 
child  "- 

But  Sir  "William  Harcourt  would. 


To  conceal  intemperance,  as  a  wash 
may  efface  pimples,  only  by  driv- 
ing it  inwards,  he  would  have 
stewed  the  unhappy  publicans 
without  the  least  mercy.  The 
working  man  did  not  approve  of 
this.  Neither  did  he  approve  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  scuttling 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  in 
a  fit  of  temper,  because  he  could 
not  make  it  a  measure  for  robbing 
the  workman  of  his  liberty.  A 
very  large  section  of  the  labouring 
class  were  likewise  averse  to  being 
placed  under  the  thumb  of  the 
trades  unions,  which  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill  had  the  Government  remained 
in  office. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  that  the  Radicals 
owe  their  coup  de  grw-e.  Nobody 
could  say  for  certain  what  the 
ultimate  result  would  be  till  the 
English  eastern  counties  had 
spoken.  There  was  still  a  chance, 
to  which  the  Radicals  clung  with 
aching  hearts,  that  the  counties 
would  restore  the  battle.  On  the 
17th  the  labourers  were  called 
upon,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  Radicals  were  put  out  of 
their  misery.  Unionist  victories 
in  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  to  say  nothing  of  Wiltshire 
and  Derbyshire,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Radicals  by  greatly  increased 
majorities  wherever  they  ventured 
to  attack  a  Unionist  fortress,  told 
their  own  tale.  All  was  over. 
And  the  agricultural  interest  had 
shown,  at  all  events,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  neglected,  insulted,  and 
left  to  perish  with  impunity. 
Neither  labourers  nor  farmers 
felt  that  anything  had  been  done 
for  them  by  the  Radical  Govern- 
ment. Many  fair  promises  were 
lavished  on  them  three  years  ago. 
But  when  these  had  done  their 
work  no  more  was  heard  of  them. 
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Instead  of  reducing  the  burdens 
upon  land,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
trebled  them.  The  Parish  Coun- 
cils Bill,  the  natural  complement 
of  the  County  Councils  Bill,  which 
the  Conservatives  would  have 
brought  in  to  complete  their  own 
edifice,  was  after  all  but  a  tribute 
to  an  idea.  The  labourers  did 
not  find  that  it  made  any  prac- 
tical difference  in  their  condition. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been 
treated  like  children ;  and  they 
naturally  turned  to  those  who 
would  devote  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  social  questions  in  which 
the  peasantry  are  really  interested, 
and  desist  from  the  quixotic  busi- 
ness of  attacking  Churches,  senates, 
and  empires. 

In  Scotland,  in  particular,  the 
history  of  the  Crofters'  Bill,  as  we 
explained  in  our  last  number,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  any  loss 
of  seats  north  of  the  Tweed.  But 
over  and  above  all  we  must  re- 
member that  the  spectacle  of  con- 
tinuous failure  and  proved  incapa- 
city would  have  its  effect  upon  the 
working  man  as  well  as  upon  all 
other  classes,  even  though  he  had 
suffered  nothing  at  all  from  it  him- 
self. He  saw  what  a  miserable 
mess  the  Radicals  had  made  of 
their  affairs ;  he  saw  that  they 
had  stuck  fast — that  they  could  do 
nothing,  and  would,  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power,  prevent  others  from 
doing  anything.  He  was  perfect- 
ly capable  of  understanding  that 
the  great  want  of  the  country  was 
a  strong  Government,  and  of  ap- 
preciating the  selfish  cowardice 
which  deterred  the  Ministry  from 
taking  the  only  step  which  could 
possibly  secure  one.  We  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  these  considera- 
tions, to  which  perhaps  the  Radi- 
cals may  have  thought  that  the 
labourers  were  impervious,  have 
had  considerable  weight. 

VOL.  CLVIII. — NO.  DCCCCLVIII. 


To  these  observations  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Radical  party  is 
now  practically  without  a  leader. 
Nobody  knew  when  he  voted  for 
it  whether  he  was  supporting  Lord 
Rosebery  or  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
The  great  name  was  gone  —  the 
name  which  would  rouse  enthusi- 
asm by  itself,  without  the  aid  of 
any  extraneous  stimulant.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  might  represent 
something  very  beautiful,  some 
political  principle  of  surpassing 
merit  ;  but  he  was  not  good 
enough  to  make  the  people  swal- 
low it  with  their  eyes  shut.  They 
were  tired,  in  fact,  of  these  /xere- 
wpa  Trpu.-yp.a.Ta — of  seeing  statesmen 
always  on  their  hind-legs  and  try- 
ing to  scale  Olympus.  They 
wanted  some  quiet  useful  work 
done  of  a  really  practical  char- 
acter, and  experience  led  them  to 
the  Conservatives.  Had  Mr  Glad- 
stone remained  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  the  glamour  which  he  had 
thrown  over  it  might  have  lasted 
in  some  quarters,  though  not,  we 
think,  in  Scotland.  But  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  enchanter  the 
spell  is  broken.  The  electors  are 
set  free,  and  come  down  into  the 
common  day. 

The  excellent  understanding 
which  has  prevailed  throughout 
between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Unionist  party,  soon  we  hope  to 
be  only  one,  and  to  bear  only  one 
name,  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  that  national  party  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
looks  forward,  and  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  already  sees.  It  is 
not  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  few  years, 
that  old  associations,  old  watch- 
words, and  familiar  names  can  be 
forgotten  or  laid  aside  to  make 
room  for  new  combinations  ren- 
dered necessary  "  by  time  and 
fate."  With  the  leaders  of  politi- 
cal parties,  the  men  who  are  in 
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constant  contact  with  the  highest 
thought  and  culture  of  the  age, 
and  also  with  each  other,  the  pro- 
cess is  less  difficult ;  because  they 
are  better  able  to  gauge  the  real 
significance  of  party  terms,  and 
the  comparative  value  of  the  ob- 
jects which  they  represent.  But 
with  the  rank  and  file  it  is  different. 
It  is  not  without  real  pain  that  the 
local  Conservative  or  local  Liberal 
consents  to  call  himself  by  any 
name  but  the  one  which  he  has 
borne  so  long,  or  to  support  a 
parliamentary  candidate  whose 
party  as  long  as  he  can  remember 
has  fought  under  a  hostile  flag, 
and  been  the  object  of  his  keenest 
opposition.  It  is  a  great  wrench, 
we  say,  to  such  a  man  to  turn  his 
back  on  his  former  antipathies, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
any  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
So  far  from  being  surprised  at  what 
took  place  in  Leamington  and  Bir- 
mingham, our  wonder  is  that  it  did 
not  occur  more  frequently ;  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  Conservative 
Unionists  that  they  gave  way  as 
they  did.  That  they  gave  way 
only  at  the  eleventh  hour  shows 
the  depth  of  their  sincerity.  That 
they  gave  way  at  all  is  an  equally 
strong  proof  of  their  loyalty. 

We  can  only  hope,  as  we  write, 
that  the  same  good  sense  and  dis- 
interested loyalty  will  continue  to 
be  shown  by  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
The  correspondence  which  has  been 
published  between  a  member  of 
that  party  and  the  head  of  it 
shows  that  all  jealousy  and  un- 
easiness has  not  yet  disappeared. 
Liberal  Unionists  are  afraid  of 
being  called  Tories.  But  Con- 
servatives might  just  as  well  be 
afraid  of  being  called  Radicals. 
We  must  look  to  facts,  not  words. 
And  he  must  be  a  very  weak- 
kneed  brother  who  cannot  laueh 


at  an  idle  taunt  like  this,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  principles  to 
which  his  party  are  devoted.  Of 
course  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Opposition  to  render  the 
necessary  sacrifices  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  both  sides,  by  bringing 
all  their  armoury  of  wit  to  bear 
on  "the  Coalition";  and  parading 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  the  famous  words  which 
Mr  Disraeli  in  his  wrath  let  fall 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  "  Eng- 
land does  not  love  Coalitions." 
She  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
love  the  Coalition  which  turned 
Lord  Derby  out  of  office  in  1852. 
But  none  knew  better  than  Mr 
Disraeli  himself  that  there  have 
been  Coalitions  which  England 
did  love,  as  well  as  those  which 
she  did  not.  The  ever-memorable 
Coalition  of  1783  long  stunk  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  people,  and  is 
the  one  by  which  transactions  of 
this  kind  have  usually  been  judged. 
But  the  Coalition  of  1794  was 
both  patriotic  and  popular ;  and 
so  was  the  Coalition  of  1835-40, 
when  the  Moderate  Whigs  went 
o\7er  to  Conservatism  to  resist  the 
Radical  party,  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell  had  surrendered  himself. 
If  we  examine  each  of  these  com- 
binations, we  shall  easily  perceive 
certain  distinctive  features  which 
determine  its  character  at  once. 
The  great  points,  the  notes  of  a 
healthy  Coalition,  are— first,  that 
it  should  be  formed  for  the  sake  of 
principles,  or  else  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  safety,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  either  per- 
sonal animosities  or  personal  am- 
bition ;  secondly,  that  it  should 
follow  on  a  gradual  concurrence 
of  opinion  between  the  coalescing 
parties ;  and,  thirdly,  that  both 
should  have  tested  by  experience 
the  possibility  of  their  acting  to- 
gether on  the  great  public  ques- 
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tions  of  the  day.  Where  only  some 
of  these  conditions  are  present,  the 
Coalition  may  be  honest  and  useful. 
.Where  all  are  wanting,  it  stands 
condemned  at  once. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  Coalition  against  Sir  R.  Wai- 
pole,  which  was  of  so  very  blended 
a  character  that  it  cannot  well 
be  coupled  with  either  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  ones.  It 
was  a  Coalition  to  hunt  down  an 
individual  and  to  gratify  personal 
ambition  :  that  is  certain.  But 
it  was  also  a  Coalition  formed  for 
great  public  objects,  or  what  were 
honestly  believed  to  be  such  by 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  But  in  1783  and  1852  we  have 
the  cerugo  mera.  We  will  not  in- 
flict upon  our  readers  a  detailed 
history  of  either.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  Coalition  between 
Fox  and  North  was  one  formed 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing down  an  obnoxious  individual, 
between  statesmen  and  parties  who 
only  one  year  before  had  been  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  whom 
the  interval  had  supplied  with 
no  common  bond  of  union  except 
jealousy  of  Lord  Shelburne.  On 
all  questions  of  policy  they  were  as 
far  asunder  as  ever. 

"  Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit 
Tecum.  mihi  cliscorclia  est," 

is  what  any  member  who  had  sup- 
ported Lord  North  in  1782  might 
have  said  to  any  member  who  sup- 
ported Mr  Fox  in  1783.  It  was 
totally  impossible  that  they  could 
have  continued  to  act  together, 
even  had  the  Ministry  remained 
in  office.  This  famous  Coalition, 
then,  was  a  sacrifice  of  all  principle, 
consistency,  and  public  spirit  on 
the  shrine  of  personal  jealousy. 

The  Coalition  of  1852  was  not 
much  better.  It  was  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  hunting 


down  Mr  Disraeli  between  two 
parties  whose  fundamental  differ- 
ences it  was  impossible  either  to 
reconcile  or  suppress,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  discordant  and  vacil- 
lating Ministry  formed  out  of  such 
materials  plunged  us  into  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  it  was  admitted 
by  Mr  Cobden  that  Lord  Derby's 
continuance  in  office  would  almost 
certainly  have  prevented.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  conditions  we 
have  named  was  partially  present 
in  the  formation  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government.  The  Whigs 
and  the  Peelites  had  acted  to- 
gether for  some  years  before  it 
took  place.  But  their  agreement 
extended  no  further  than  the  de- 
fence of  Free  Trade.  And  when 
that  was  out  of  danger  Mr  Glad- 
stone did  not  hesitate  to  vote 
against  Lord  John  Russell's  Gov- 
ernment both  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress in  1850  and  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles  Bill  in  1851.  When 
Lord  Russell  resigned,  two  years 
afterwards,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Peelites  from  re- 
joining Lord  Derby  except  hatred 
of  the  new  Conservative  leader 
who  had  risen  in  the  meantime. 
Even  after  the  general  election, 
Mr  Gladstone's  object  was  not 
to  turn  out  Lord  Derby,  but 
simply  to  oust  Mr  Disraeli  and 
step  into  his  shoes.  Foiled  in  this 
attempt,  he  instantly  joined  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  though  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  associates,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Sir  James  Graham, 
had  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
Whig  principles,  Whig  policy,  or 
Whig  measures.  There  had  been 
no  approximation  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  during  the  period 
they  had  acted  together,  on  either 
foreign  or  domestic  politics. 

If  we  look  to  1795  and  1835,  we 
shall  see  a  very  different  spectacle. 
The  junction  of  the  Whigs  with 
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Mr  Pitt  was  against  a  foreign 
enemy  by  whom  we  were  threat- 
ened with  invasion.  Englishmen 
were  called  upon  to  show  a  united 
front  to  such  a  danger ;  and  their 
response  was  such  that  the  Op- 
position, as  the  joke  ran,  all  went 
down  to  Westminster  in  a  hackney- 
coach.  But  it  is  during  the  six 
years  that  elapsed  between  1835 
and  1841  that  we  see  the  best 
illustration  of  what  a  Coalition 
ought  to  be,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  course  of  events  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  years.  Lord  Stanley 
and  the  other  Whigs  who  agreed 
with  him  seceded  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  party  to  which 
they  had  always  belonged  rather 
than  consent  to  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  This  was 
the  point  of  departure.  They  did 
not  join  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry 
in  1835  any  more  than  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
joined  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment in  1886,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  this  abstention  by 
Lord  Derby  himself  might  have 
been  given  in  almost  the  same 
words  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire  fifty  years  afterwards. 
Peel's  new  allies  continued  to 
give  him  an  independent  support 
during  the  whole  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration,  and  unanimity  on 
one  point  gradually  led  to  unan- 
imity on  others,  till  co-operation 
had  at  length  ripened  into  coali- 
tion, and  all  lines  of  difference  had 
been  completely  effaced.  This  is  the 
only  heal  thy  process  by  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  these  com- 
binations can  be  effected.  And  is 
not  this  an  exact  account  of  thevery 
steps  by  which  the  original  alliance 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists  with  the 
Conservatives  gradually  proceeded, 
till  it  glided  naturally  and  easily 
into  the  more  complete  amalgama- 
tion which  we  now  witness  1  Is 
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there  not  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  this  and  those 
unnatural  Coalitions,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  England 
rightly  does  not  love  1  And  would 
it  be  possible,  we  may  further  ask, 
for  the  system  of  party  Govern- 
ment to  continue  at  all  without  a 
periodical  redistribution  of  its 
forces  and  a  periodical  extension 
of  its  basis  1  The  more  progressive 
elements  of  the  Conservative  party 
and  the  more  conservative  elements 
of  the  progressive  party  gravitate 
towards  each  other  by  a  natural 
political  law,  and  unite  from  time 
to  time  to  produce  the  new  polit- 
ical organisation  which  the  move- 
ment of  thought  in  the  country  at 
large  requires.  A  party  system 
which  was  debarred  from  doing  so, 
which  was  incapable  of  these  pro- 
cesses of  excretion  and  absorption, 
must  soon  wither  away  and  perish. 
The  unhappy  Mr  Gold  win  Smith, 
on  whom  the  mention  of  Mr 
Disraeli's  name  always  acts  like 
the  red  rag  upon  the  bull,  and 
who  can  never  forget  the  punish- 
ment he  once  received  from  him, 
has  rushed  into  print  in  defence 
of  the  Coalition  of  1852,  and,  fur- 
ther than  this,  in  order  to  convict 
Mr  Disraeli  of  having  been  himself 
a  party  to  various  transactions 
of  the  kind  of  a  much  more  malig- 
nant type.  "  lie  coalesced  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  against 
Peel  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  he  coal- 
esced with  the  Radicals  against 
Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy 
Bill,  and  he  coalesced  against  Lord 
Russell  on  parliamentary  reform." 
But  these  affairs  were  not  Coali- 
tions. To  call  them  so  is  positive- 
ly childish.  It  might  just  as  well 
be  said  that  when  Mr  Gladstone 
supported  Mr  Disraeli's  motion 
on  agricultural  distress,  he  was 
coalescing  with  him  against  the 
Government,  who  were  beaten  on 
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it  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one ; 
or  that  when  he  combined  with 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
censure  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis's 
Budget  in  1857,  he  was  coalescing 
with  him  against  Lord  Palmerston. 
Still  more  might  the  Peelite  agree- 
ment with  the  Tories  in  1857  on 
the  Chinese  question  have  been 
termed  a  Coalition.  But  it  is  not 
to  isolated  combinations  of  this 
kind  that  the  term  is  properly 
applied.  In  the  language  of  polit- 
ical history  it  means  something 
totally  different.  But  this  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Mr  Gold- 
win  Smith,  if  he  could  only  have 
a  side-kick  at  the  dead  lion,  whom 
he  pursues  with  all  the  vindictive 
spite  of  an  offended  woman. 

The  Coalition  Government,  then, 
of  1895  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
a  sound  political  transaction  from 
a  vicious  one ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  we  may  expect  its  offspring 
to  testify  to  the  virtues  of  its 
parent.  What  do  we  mean,  there- 
fore, by  the  National  party,  to 
which  we  have  several  times  re- 
ferred? What  is  a  party  to  be 
which  is  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
neither  Conservative  nor  destruc- 
tive, but  National  1  It  must  obvi- 
ously be  the  party  which  subordin- 
ates sectional  to  national  interests 
—  questions  which  concern  only 
particular  groups  and  cliques  to 
questions  which  concern  us  all,  and 
call  more  urgently  for  attention 
than  mere  abstract  theories,  rank- 
ing much  higher  perhaps  in  the 
domain  of  political  philosophy,  but 
decidedly  lower  in  the  scale  of 
practical  legislation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged 
that  a  National  party  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  :  that  if  it  rep- 
resents the  whole  nation  it  cannot 
be  a  party  :  and  that  if  it  repre- 
sents less  it  cannot  be  national. 


But  we  must  take  common -sense 
views  of  such  questions,  and  con- 
sider that  the  word  National  can- 
not after  all  be  an  exhaustive 
term,  or  used  in  a  strictly  literal 
sense,  when  we  are  discussing 
either  the  institutions,  or  the 
character,  or  the  customs  of  any 
given  people.  By  the  term  Na- 
tional we  can  only  mean  something 
which  attracts  to  itself  so  large 
and  preponderant  a  share  of  the 
national  affections,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  all 
the  instincts  and  traditions  of  the 
people,  that  the  minority  who  do 
not  share  in  them  are  likely  to 
be  powerless  for  evil  for  at  least 
another  generation.  A  good  in- 
stance of  what  we  mean  is  the 
party  that  was  formed  by  Mr 
Pitt, — a  party  which  continued  to 
represent  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country  for  very  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  might  have  repre- 
sented it  much  longer  but  for  the 
mismanagement  of  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington. For  more  than  thirty  years 
at  all  events  this  party  was  a  na- 
tional party.  The  great  Conser- 
vative majority  of  1841  very  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  came  within  the 
definition  of  a  national  party.  It 
had  absorbed  into  its  ranks  a  large 
amount  of  floating  Liberalism,  al- 
ienated from  the  Whigs  by  their 
alliance  with  Repealers  and  Radi- 
cals. The  country  was  in  no  hurry 
about  Free  Trade.  It  would  have 
rested  contentedly  under  the  sway 
of  that  moderate  Conservatism 
which  Peel  represented.  But 
yielding  a  second  time  to  that  pre- 
cipitancy which  is  the  growth  of 
timidity,  he  broke  up  this  power- 
ful connection,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  an  interval  of  forty  years  that 
any  signs  of  its  revival  began  to 
show  themselves.  Now,  however, 
Lord  Salisbury  has,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, much  the  same  chance 
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before  him  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  in  1842.  There  are  several 
great  national  interests  011  which 
all  parties  are  agreed  that  some 
legislation  is  necessary.  Agricul- 
ture is  one,  the  Poor  Law  is  an- 
other, Education  is  a  third,  and 
Labour  is  a  fourth.  A  National 
party  will  also  attach  great  im- 
portance to  our  connection  with 
the  colonies,  and  to  the  necessity 
for  opening  up  new  markets  for 
British  manufactures.  Such  a 
party  will  regard  our  institutions 
from  an  imperial  rather  than  a 
provincial  point  of  view,  and 
will  consider  what  is  best  for  the 
entire  community,  and  not  merely 
what  will  satisfy  particular  schools 
of  politicians,  each  with -some  pet 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
age.  Great  countries  cannot  be 
governed  on  such  a  principle  as 
this,  as  the  late  Government  found 
to  their  cost ;  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  powerful  majority,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  act  on 
broad  views,  and  to  disregard  the 
importunities  of  hobby-riders.  In 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  which 
he  lias  already  given  us  a  forecast, 
Lord  Salisbury  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  mass  of  independent 
public  opinion  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  our 
party  nomenclature,  and  will  be 
recognised  as  the  Minister'  of  the 
nation  more  completely  than  any 
one  who  has  ever  held  the  same 
position  since  the  son  of  Chatham 
breathed  his  last.  He  is  in  a 
much  better  position  for  realising 
this  ideal  than  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  in  twenty  years  ago.  He  has 
a  larger  party  at  his  back,  founded 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  perhaps  a 
stronger  Cabinet  to  work  with 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
Minister  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  country  is  thoroughly  weary 
of  that  succession  of  flashes  in  the 


pan,  which  is  all  it  gets  from 
Radical  Governments,  and  will 
grow  more  and  more  attached  to 
any  Administration  which  proves 
itself  willing  to  desert  showy  im- 
possibilities and  heroic  humbug, 
standing  obstacles  to  real  progress, 
for  the  quiet  path  of  social  im- 
provement, which  the  late  Govern- 
ment apparently  thought  beneath 
its  dignity. 

One  great  principle,  at  all  events, 
we  may  expect  the  present  Gov- 
ernment to  recognise — a  principle 
to  the  popularity  of  which  the  late 
election  has  borne  abundant  tes- 
timony :  we  mean  the  principle  of 
personal  freedom  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  Free  labour,  free  contract, 
free  choice  of  education,  local  in- 
dependence versus  centralised  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  freedom  of  each 
individual  to  regulate  his  own  life 
and  morals,  are  what  the  people 
clearly  want,  and  what  the  late 
Government  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  underrating.  It  has,  we  think, 
been  comparatively  little  noticed 
by  how  wide  a  gulf  modern 
Radicalism  is  in  these  respects 
divided  from  true  Liberalism.  The 
Liberal  policy  was  formerly  a  policy 
of  liberation,  as  distinct  from  a 
policy  of  restriction.  All  Liberal 
legislation  from  1820  downwards 
was  in  the  direction  of  removing 
restrictions.  All  Radical  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  day  is  in  the 
direction  of  imposing  them.  Local 
Veto,  Eight  Hours'  Bills,  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bills,  the  tyranny 
of  the  Education  Department, — 
what  are  all  these  but  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  social  fetters,  much 
more  galling  than  any  which  ex- 
isted sixty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  the  first  reformers  1  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  united  in  re- 
moving these ;  and  now  we  are 
suddenly  required  by  those  who 
call  themselves  the  only  true  Lib- 
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erals  of  the  day  to  reverse  this 
process,  and  to  revert  to  the  old 
system  of  State  dictation.  How 
this  reactionary  policy  can  be 
called  Liberalism  passes  all  com- 
prehension. And  such  seems  also 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  English 
people. 

Centralisation,  however,  is  a  vice 
to  which  Liberalism  was  always 
prone ;  and  though  its  professors 
have  latterly  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
the  Conservative  book,  they  have 
not  been  very  willing  pupils. 
They  completed  the  work  which 
they  would  not  allow  the  Conser- 
vatives to  finish  when  they  were 
last  in  office,  and  added  Parish 
and  District  Councils  to  the  sys- 
tem of  county  self  -  government. 
But  they  took  much  more  kindly 
to  a  proposal  which  exhibits  all 
the  worst  features  of  centralisation 
without  any  of  its  redeeming 
points  :  we  mean  the  unification  of 
London,  a  policy  which  cost  them  a 
great  many  metropolitan  votes.  We 
cannot  say,  then,  that  they  have 
been  untrue  to  Liberal  principles 
in  being  the  friends  of  centralis- 
ation. But  they  have  at  various 
times  tried  to  persuade  their  dupes 
that  they  were  its  enemies.  The 
Education  Department  was  a 
standing  refutation  of  these  pre- 
tensions :  and,  finally,  the  cloven 
hoof  appeared  without  disguise  in 
the  unification  of  London. 

Lord  Salisbury's  policy  is  the 
reverse.  He  is  prepared  to  estab- 
lish in  London  a  number  of  district 
municipalities  charged  with  the 
administration  of  local  affairs — a 
system  much  more  in  accordance 
with  English  ideas  than  the  bloated 
bureaucracy  into  whose  hands  the 
Radicals  would  deliver  the  four 
millions  who  inhabit  London. 
After  their  experience  of  the  pe- 
dantic tyranny  and  stupid  fanati- 
cism of  the  London  County  Council 


as  it  is,  Londoners  did  not  much 
relish  the  proposal  to  place  them 
absolutely  at  its  mercy. 

We  say,  then,  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  Look  on  this  pic- 
ture, and  on  that.  On  the  one 
side,  social  tyranny,  civic  slavery, 
godless  education,  agricultural 
ruin ;  on  the  other,  personal  free- 
dom, civic  independence,  relig- 
ious teaching,  agricultural  revival. 
Look  into  the  future  and  see  what 
Radicalism  is  preparing  for  us : 
see  the  blackened  ruins  of  our 
national  institutions ;  the  wreck 
of  our  glorious  empire ;  the  loss 
of  our  colonies  ;  the  practical  de- 
struction of  the  most  splendid, 
most  kindly,  and  most  highly 
cultivated  social  system  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  capital ;  the  flight  of 
credit ;  the  downfall  of  our  whole 
prosperity. 

Such  is  the  final  catastrophe  to 
which  Radical  ideas,  if  carried  to 
their  logical  consequences,  indis- 
putably point.  Half-a  dozen  Rad- 
icals, riding  their  own  hobbies 
through  thick  and  thin,  may  be 
the  masters  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  compel  submission  to  their 
will.  We  see  very  well  what  they 
are  aiming  at- — the  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  end  the  abandonment  of  our 
empire ;  the  emasculation  of  in- 
dustry by  the  discouragement  of 
individual  energy,  and  the  enerva- 
tion of  character  by  transfer- 
ring to  a  sumptuary  law  what 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  self-discip- 
line. Thus  would  perish  all  that 
is  dignified  and  graceful,  all  that 
is  vigorous  and  manly,  in  the 
national  life ;  all  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  and  lifts  man  for 
a  time  above  the  sordid  surround- 
ings which  fall  to  the  lot  of  so 
many  of  us ;  all  that  develops 
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self -respect,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
dependence. Will  any  man  pre- 
tend to  say  that  this  is  not  a 
perfectly  faithful  picture  of  the 
tendency  of  modern  Radicalism  1 
and  it  is  only  by  keeping  it  con- 
stantly before  our  minds  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  every  lover  of 
his  country  of  constantly  holding 
it  in  check.  Radicalism  will  have 


its  way  at  times :  it  is  a  force 
which  will  occasionally  prevail ; 
but  we  may  prevent  it  from  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  deprive  us  of 
all  control  over  it.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  are,  we  think, 
happily  alive  to  this  necessity ; 
and  such,  in  addition  to  its  con- 
structive duties,  will  be  the  de- 
fensive function  of  the  new 
National  party. 
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Gth  July  1895. 

THOUGH  no  political  weather- 
prophet  could  have  foretold  from 
what  quarter  of  the  heavens  the 
storm  would  burst,  there  has  been 
for  a  good  many  years  past  a  grow- 
ing conviction  among  those  who 
reflect  on  such  matters  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Asia  was  des- 
tined before  long  to  become  a 
source  of  world-wide  disturbance. 
Two  years  ago  we  indicated  some 
of  the  static  elements  of  this  inter- 
national problem,  and  what  we 
have  now  to  say  on  the  subject 
forms  but  the  natural  sequel  to 
what  we  wrote  then.1 

Last  year  the  dynamic  element 
was  signalised  in  a  manner  for 
which  we,  with  the  rest  of  the 


world,  must  own  to  have  been  un- 
prepared ;  and  the  war  has  brought 
suddenly  to  the  surface  three 
principal  factors  in  the  question, 
— the  dead  force  of  China;  the 
latent  force  of  Russia ;  and  the 
active  force  of  Japan.  The  inter- 
action of  the  three  has  dragged 
into  the  arena,  under  novel  condi- 
tions, the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Russia  proved  her  interest  in  the 
dispute  between  China  and  Japan 
from  the  moment  when  relations 
became  strained  between  the  two 
countries.  A  month  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Tokyo  was  instructed 
to  make  representations  to  Japan 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  doubt 
could  have  been  left  in  the  mind 
of  the  Mikado's  Ministers  as  to  the 


1  See  '  Maga,'  "The  Russian  Acquisition  of  Manchuria,"  May  (p.  631); 
"Russian  Progress  in  Manchuria,"  August  (p.  199);  "Balance  of  Power  in 
Eastern  Asia,"  September  (p.  397),  1893. 
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part  which  Russia  must  eventually 
play  in  any  readjustment  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East. 
There  was  at  that  time  only  the 
question  of  Korea.  The  invasion 
of  Chinese  territory  had  not  yet 
been  thought  of  by  any  one  not  in 
the  Japanese  secret.1 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the 
war  and  the  military  enthusiasm 
of  the  Japanese  rendered  the  pros- 
pect extremely  embarrassing  for 
Russia,  who,  seeing  her  diplomatic 
warnings  put  aside,  was  obliged  to 
consider  the  contingency  of  having 
eventually  to  defend  her  position 
by  force  of  arms. 

Russia's  position  on  the  Pacific 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  only 
tenable  on  the  condition  that  she 
has  peaceable  neighbours — for  her 
Amur  frontier  is  long  and  weak, 
her  communications  with  Vladivo- 
stock  slow  and  subject  to  serious 
interruptions.  Without,  therefore, 
attributing  to  Russia  any  aggres- 
sive designs  either  against  Korea 
or  Manchuria,  her  interest  in  main- 
taining these  territories  in  the  pos- 
session of  non-warlike  races  needs 
no  argument  to  prove.  A  restless 
military  nation,  and  a  populous, 
like  the  Japanese,  established  on 
the  Russian  flank  and  controlling 
the  whole  seaboard  south  of  the 
frozen  harbour  of  Vladivostock, 
would  have  been  more  intolerable 
for  Russia  than  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  would  be  for 
India.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  simple  matter  of  life  and 


death  for  Russia  in  the  Pacific  to 
keep  Japan  off  her  frontier  at  any 
cost.  Her  policy  is  thus  imposed 
on  her  by  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  her  existence. 

But  Russia  had  to  carry  out  her 
policy  with  circumspection.  She 
had  to  strengthen  herself  for 
possible  action  which,  at  such  a 
vast  distance,  required  time.  She 
had  besides  to  guard  against  com- 
plications with  other  Powers.  In 
particular  there  was  jealousy  of 
England  to  be  reckoned  with.  A 
chronic  but  practically  impotent 
antagonism  had  shaped  the  recent 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as 
it  was  shaped  at  all.  This  was 
most  apparent  in  Korea,  because 
in  that  peninsula  there  were  no 
commercial  or  other  material  inter- 
ests to  adumbrate  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  diplomatic  intercourse; 
neither  was  there  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  country  to  aid 
the  British  representatives  in 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  inter- 
ested observation  unbiassed  by 
local  polemic.  Indeed  the  tempta- 
tion for  the  subordinate  agents  who 
were  sent  there  to  have  a  "  policy  " 
of  their  own  was  at  times  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  their  chief. 

Broadly  speaking,  Great  Brit- 
ain, though  naturally  jealous  of 
the  increase  of  Russian  power  in 
the  Far  East,  was  not  prepared  to 
take  any  overt  measures  to  check 
its  advance.  With  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  using  her  as  a  buffer, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  exist- 


1  A  St  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  '  New  York  Herald  '  put  the  case 
clearly  on  October  10,  and  the  same  tone  was  continued  in  the  Russian  press 
throughout  the  war:  "Russia,  as  long  as  the  war  runs  a  normal  course,  will 
wait  until  matters  come  to  such  a  point  that  one  or  other  of  the  adversaries  sues 
for  peace.  She  will  then,  and  then  only,  interfere  in  order  that  the  negotiations 
may  not  take  a  turn  prejudicial  to  her  interests.  That  is  to  say,  she  will  insist 
on  the  independence  of  Korea  being  respected,  and  will  expect  the  victor  to 
seek  compensation  in  other  directions  from  the  vanquished  party.  The  Russian 
press,  in  considering  the  possibility  of  such  eventualities,  already  writes  in  a  tone 
that  is  a  warning  to  Japan  not  to  push  matters  too  far,  and  thereby  force  Russia 
to  interfere." 
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ing  commerce,  she  indeed  culti- 
vated good  relations  with  China, 
but  in  such  an  inconsiderate  man- 
ner that  she  failed  to  obtain  even 
the  proportionate  influence  in  Pe- 
king which  was  due  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  her  commerce  alone. 
She,  in  fact,  betrayed  her  anxiety 
to  purchase  China's  friendship  at 
any  price,  apparently  forgetting 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the 
lessons  of  worldly  experience,  that 
it  is  strength  and  not  weakness 
that  commands  influence  all  the 
world  over.  That  illusion  is  dis- 
pelled, perhaps  for  ever,  as  regards 
China;  but  there  may  be  danger  of 
its  reappearing  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
to  which  country  the  universal  law 
applies  no  less  than  to  China. 

As  regards  Korea,  however,  so 
obvious  a  source  of  future  trouble 
to  the  States  which  surrounded 
her,  there  was  no  real  necessity 
for  collision  between  Russian  and 
English  policy.  However  much 
opposed  their  ultimate  views  might 
be,  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  "  is  a  maxim  of  wis- 
dom which  fitted  the  circumstances 
exactly.  From  that  point  of  view 
the  dependent  condition  of  Korea 
might  have  rendered  her  a  bond 
of  harmony,  instead  of  a  bone  of 
contention,  between  England  and 
Russia.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
views  of  Russian  strategists  re- 
specting the  occupation  of  Korea 
had  undergone  considerable  modi- 
fication in  recent  years.  They 
had,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  having  regard  to  its 
numerous  harbours,  the  peninsula 
could  not  be  defended  against  a 
strong  naval  Power  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  for  Russia  to 
compromise  herself  by  attempting 
to  hold  the  country.  This  view 
of  the  Russian  Government  was 
highly  favourable  to  an  amicable 
understanding  with  Great  Britain. 


Time  was,  indeed,  when  this 
ideal  relation  actually  existed.  The 
shuffling  of  diplomatic  cards  had 
brought  together  in  Peking  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Powers  whose 
personal  idiosyncrasies  enabled 
them  to  live  together  on  terms  of 
confidence.  Sir  John  Walsham 
and  Mr  Coumany  maintained  for 
their  term  of  office  such  a  good 
understanding  respecting  Korean 
and  Chinese  matters  as  had  not 
been  seen  before  and  may  never  be 
seen  again.  And  these  good  rela- 
tions were  continued  with  Mr  Cou- 
many's  successor,  Count  Cassini, 
until  Sir  John  Walsham's  depart- 
ure from  China  in  1892.  Nor  is 
this  so  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
when  we  consider  that,  without 
prejudice  to  ulterior  ambitions, 
both  Powers  were  interested  in  at 
least  the  provisional  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo,  and  as  long  as 
they  followed  the  same  road  there 
was  no  reason  for  disagreement 
even  if  eventually  their  paths  were 
destined  to  diverge. 

When,  therefore,  the  Japanese 
invasion  threatened  to  disturb  the 
existing  status,  the  two  Western 
Powers  might  perfectly  well  have 
joined  in  neutralising  Korea,  or 
they  might  have  agreed  that  the 
one  should  do  it  with  the  assent 
of  the  other,  or  they  might  have 
joined  Japan  in  establishing  some 
new  modus  vivendi  for  the  penin- 
sula. By  such  timely  intervention 
in  June  1894,  whatever  special 
form  it  might  have  taken,  the  war 
would  either  have  been  prevented, 
or  Japan  would  have  been  forced 
to  seek  another  pretext.  The 
Chinese,  on  their  part,  would  have 
been  pleased  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  Korean  responsibilities  on 
such  safe  terms,  for  they  were  sick 
of  their  profitless  and  dangerous 
relations  with  the  peninsular  king- 
dom. There  is  some  reason  to 
think,  moreover,  that  Japan  her- 
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self  as  well  as  China  would  have 
welcomed  a  mild  form  of  coercion 
before  the  war  began.  Japanese 
statesmen  have  said,  both  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  since 
the  peace,  that  if  this  Minister  had 
been  here  or  that  other  there  the 
war  could  have  been  prevented. 
An  Anglo-Russian  understanding 
at  that  time  would  have  been  de- 
cisive for  peace.  More  than  that, 
a  working  understanding  respect- 
ing Korean  affairs  might  have 
opened  the  way  for  similar  pacific 
action  elsewhere. 

In  justice  to  the  British  agents 
then  occupying  these  Eastern  posts, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  honestly 
laboured  for  some  such  solution  of 
the  difficulty  ;  but  their  exertions 
bore  no  fruit,  because  they  neither 
derived  hearty  support  from 
Downing  Street  nor  were  fertilised 
by  any  sincere  understanding  with 
the  Russian  colleagues. 

Had  some  such  arrangement, 
which  was  intrinsically  practicable, 
been  made,  Great  Britain  would 
have  retained  a  voice  potential  in 
the  disposal  of  the  political  for- 
tunes of  the  Korean  peninsula, 
while  Japan  and  Russia  would 
have  got  all  they  professed  to 
desire,  and  China  would  have  been 
satisfied.  It  would  have  been  for 
Great  Britain  a  cheap,  safe,  and 
conservative  stroke  of  imperial 
policy.  What  was  it  that  hin- 
dered, since  so  many  influences 
favoured  it  ?  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment may  have  held  other 
views,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  no 
views  at  all,  just  at  that  moment, 
for  their  navigating  formula?  were 
all  upset  by  the  apparition  of  a 
new  planet  in  a  quarter  of  the 
heavens  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  political  geniuses 
are  not  born  every  day,  it  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  as  a  fault 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  failed  to  extemporise  a  man 
capable  of  seizing  the  new  situation 


as  a  general  seizes  a  new  combina- 
tion on  the  field  of  battle.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world  the  most 
well  -  intentioned  efforts  in  the 
direction  indicated  would  have 
failed  simply  for  want  of  a  common 
understanding.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  understand 
their  agents,  nor  they  each  other, 
and  no  one  of  them  had  had  a 
chance  of  comprehending  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  act.  If  the  telegrams  ex- 
changed between  Downing  Street 
and  Peking,  Seoul,  and  Tokyo  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July 
1891  —  and  costly  messages  they 
were— are  ever  made  public,  they 
will  probably  reveal  nothing  but 
bewilderment  all  round.  None 
the  less  is  it  true  that  in  the  midst 
of  that  fog  Great  Britain  lost  her 
chance  of  retaining  a  voice  in  the 
destiny  of  Korea.  With  greater 
deliberation — whether  with  greater 
wisdom,  time  will  soon  show — she 
also  let  the  last  chance  slip  of 
maintaining  a  say  in  that  and 
other  territorial  questions  when 
she  separated  herself,  or  allowed 
herself  to  be  separated,  from  the 
Powers  on  the  question  of  revising 
the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 

With  Russia  there  has  never 
been  the  least  room  for  ambiguity. 
She  had  one  thing  to  do,  with  or 
without  allies,  by  word  or  by  deed. 
The  conditions  of  her  existence 
compelled  her  to  keep  the  Japanese 
off  her  continent.  She  did  not 
bluster  or  palaver,  but  she  dili- 
gently prepared,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  war  she 
left  no  doubt  for  a  single  moment 
of  where  her  interests  lay,  or  of 
her  resolution  to  defend  them.  In 
deference  to  Russian  warnings, 
Japan  refrained  from  the  formal 
annexation  of  Korea,  while  con- 
triving matters  so  that  she  should 
possess  the  territory  in  fact,  while 
in  form  it  was  made  independent. 
How  she  came  to  forget,  in  her 
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eagerness  of  conquest  of  Liao-tung, 
the  decided  views  of  Russia,  has 
not  been  explained ;  but  Russia 
has  been  no  less  clear  in  her  atti- 
tude respecting  Liao-tung  than  she 
was  with  regard  to  Korea.  It 
would  appear  that,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  organising  genius,  and 
really  grand  ideas,  the  statesman- 
ship of  Japan  is  still  somewhat 
callow.  From  the  outset  she  has 
cherished  the  delusion  that  she 
could  of  her  own  will  isolate  the 
questions  between  her  and  China. 
Japanese  spokesmen  have  reiter- 
ated this  opinion  constantly,  and 
up  to  the  last,  at  Shimonoseki, 
Count  Ito  refused  to  consider  the 
views  which  non-belligerents  might 
entertain  of  the  settlement.  Her 
civilising  enterprise  in  Korea,  too, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  sincere,  has 
been  marked  by  a  pedantry  which 
is  inconsistent  with  good  statecraft. 
Possibly,  however,  it  was  not  the 
statesmanship  that  was  blind,  but 
political  necessity  which  com- 
pelled. 

What  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  Russia  was  the  good- 
will of  Europe,  for  she  cherished 
none  of  these  egoistic  illusions. 
Under  favourable,  though  excep- 
tional conditions,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  might  have  had  the  support 
of  England  in  a  policy  of  com- 
mon defence  against  fundamental 
changes,  but  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  Courts  which  would 
have  favoured  such  a  combination 
were  neutralised,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, by  official  antagonisms.  And 
so  it  fell  out  that  during  the  march 
of  events  the  one  European  Power 
that  had  a  policy  from  which  there 
was  no  escape  was  for  the  moment 
isolated,  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  Powers  which  had  neither 
interests  nor  policy  in  the  case, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  Power 
which  had  interests  of  great  mag- 
nitude but  no  policy  save  one  that 
had  already  been  plucked  up  by 


the  roots  and  lay  withering  in  the 
sun. 

The  whole  situation  was  accu- 
rately apprehended  by  one  perspi- 
cacious observer  who  saw  advantage 
to  himself  and  his  own  country  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  imbroglio. 
This  was  Herr  von  Brandt,  late 
Minister  for  Germany  at  the  Courts 
of  Tokyo  and  Peking,  then  living 
in  retirement.  His  mastery  of  the 
questions  at  issue  was  indeed  un- 
rivalled :  in  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
all  Europe  there  was  not  to  be 
found  the  amount  of  experimental 
information  on  Eastern  affairs  that 
was  concentrated  in  the  brain  of 
this  one  man,  who,  moreover,  was 
exceptionally  capable  in  turning 
his  knowledge  to  practical  account. 
Mr  von  Brandt  emerged  from  his 
retirement,  and  was  soon  found 
playing  a  leading  part  in  the 
political  drama  that  was  being 
enacted. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
indeed  in  anticipation  of  it,  the 
Japanese  had  laid  themselves  out 
to  capture  the  European  press,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  as  they  did 
in  their  military  campaign,  by 
admirable  foresight  and  organisa- 
tion. They  first  disarmed  criticism 
by  representing  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  dark- 
ness and  barbarism,  and  were 
spreading  the  light  with  which 
they  had  themselves  been  illumi- 
nated by  Christendom.  Before 
this  first  impression  was  effaced  a 
fresh  one  was  made  by  their 
military  successes.  These  were 
naturally  represented  in  the  bright- 
est colours  by  ubiquitous  Japanese 
agents  ready  to  supply  interesting 
news  as  well  as  enlightened  views 
to  newspapers  in  need  of  copy.  In 
Japan  the  Government  annexed 
an  important  news  agency,  which 
transmitted  official  bulletins  on  an 
extensive  scale  which  were  received 
as  news  coming  from  independent 
sources.  With  some  unimportant 
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exceptions,  indeed,  the  reports  of 
the  campaign  were  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment,— the  "war  correspondent," 
notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  leading  journal, 
having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  The  Japanese  diplomatic 
service  was  also  efficiently  manned, 
and,  ploughing  the  virgin  soil  of 
European  ignorance,  Viscount  Aoki 
and  his  colleagues  were  able  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Japanese  designs  and 
their  purely  defensive  character. 
No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this 
excellent  propaganda  except  that 
it  was  too  successful,  even  for  the 
deepest  interests  of  the  country 
itself. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
feated in  the  arena  of  public 
opinion  as  well  as  on  the  field  of 
battle,  cast  about  for  a  champion, 
and  her  choice  fell  on  llerr  von  ' 
Brandt,  would  he  but  accept  the 
office.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
Emperor  of  China  offered  the 
appointment  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary charged  to  represent 
China  at  the  various  Courts  of 
Europe.  The  imperial  choice  was 
in  this  instance  governed  by  con- 
siderations of  the  most  practical 
character.  In  the  first  place,  Mr 
von  Brandt  was  well  known,  having 
filled  the  office  of  Minister  for 
Germany  at  the  Court  of  Peking 
for  eighteen  years.  He  had  always 
been  a  strong  Minister,  who  pressed 
the  claims  of  his  countrymen  in 
China  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  had 
thereby  got  more  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  of  the  foreign 
representatives.  Firm  and  unyield- 
ing, Herr  von  Brandt  was  the  very 
man  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
Chinese.  Like  most  men  who  have 
lived  long  in  China,  he  carried 
away  with  him  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  stupidity  and  obstruc- 
tiveness.  During  his  long  term  of 


office  Mr  von  Brandt  had  also  had 
much  intercourse  with  Li  Hung- 
charig,  and  though  they  had  had 
many  hard  nuts  to  crack  they  parted 
with  mutual  respect.  At  a  farewell 
banquet  complimentary  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  them ; 
the  retiring  Minister  thanked  the 
Viceroy  for  the  consideration  and 
courtesy  he  had  always  received 
from  His  Excellency,  and  begged 
a  continuation  of  the  like  kind- 
ness towards  his  successor  and  his 
countrymen.  Finally,  Mr  von 
Brandt  assured  Li  Hung-chang  of 
his  lasting  regard,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness to  stand  his  friend  should  he 
ever  require  one.  This  parting 
took  place  in  April  1893,  and 
exactly  eighteen  months  later  the 
Viceroy  claimed  the  redemption  of 
the  pledge. 

Although  Mr  von  Brandt  did 
not  accept  the  honour  offered  to 
him',  he  perhaps  rendered  China 
a  greater  service  as  confidential 
correspondent  and  adviser,  to  keep 
her  informed  of  the  state  of  opin- 
ion and  of  political  currents  in 
Europe,  mayhap  to  give  these 
currents  a  slight  bias  in  China's 
favour.  Never  having  made  a 
secret  of  his  personal  view  of  the 
war  being  an  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion on  a  peaceable  State,  Mr  von 
Brandt  ventilated  his  opinions 
more  and  more  freely  in  the  Ger- 
man press,  showing  how  the  up- 
heaval in  the  Far  East  was  likely 
to  imperil  the  interests  of  Europ- 
ean commerce  and  upset  the 
political  equilibrium.  The  ap- 
preciations of  an  expert  in  Eastern 
matters  were  so  marked  out  from 
the  flippancies  of  the  average 
pressman  that  his  articles  were 
translated  into  English,  Russian, 
and  French  journals,  and  were 
studied  by  the  serious.  All  which 
was  perhaps  unwittinglypaving  the 
way  to  the  eventual  understand- 
ing between  the  three  Powers. 

If  the  invitation  to  serve  China 
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was  communicated  to  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  China  evoked  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  regular  officials  there, 
at  least  not  until  a  later  stage  in 
the  proceedings.  But  Mr  von 
Brandt's  clear  sight  did  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  German 
statesmen,  eventually  reaching  the 
Kaiser  himself,  for  the  hand  of 
the  ex-Minister  became  distinctly 
visible  in  the  direction  of  German 
policy  in  all  its  later  develop- 
ments. In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war  the  Emperor  had  been 
enthusiastically  Japanese,  and  it 
was  only  new  light  that  caused 
his  Majesty  to  veer  round. 

In  September  1894  it  had  been 
made  plain  to  the  whole  world 
and  to  China  herself  that  she 
could  not  make  a  stand  against 
Japan.  The  Imperial  Government 
appealed  to  the  neutral  Powers 
to  bring  about  mediation  between 
the  belligerents.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, Great  Britain  had  assumed 
the  initiative,  her  overtures  being 
received  with  favour  by  the 
Powers,  excepting  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  the  latter 
Power  taking  the  opportunity  to 
administer  a  rather  tart  snub. 
She  asked  point-blank  what  ulter- 
ior action  England  was  prepared 
to  take  in  case  of  the  advice 
of  the  Powers  not  being  followed 
by  the  belligerents,  to  which  Lord 
Rosebery  answered  never  a  word, 
but  dropped  the  subject  of  media- 


tion. Germany  applied  the  same 
test  to  Russia  when  the  next 
intervention  was  discussed,  and 
obtained  a  very  definite  answer. 

Japan  was  now  beginning  to 
show  that  the  objects  set  forth 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  were 
not  the  true  objects  of  her  aggres- 
sion. Her  ambition  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  widening  with 
her  success ;  she  had  no  desire 
to  end  the  war.  The  Russian 
.  Government  was  coming  reluc- 
tantly to  the  conclusion  which  its 
representative  in  China  had  long 
before  arrived  at,  and  began  to 
regard  the  prospect  very  seriously. 
Having  tested  the  temper  of  the 
Japanese,  in  response  to  China's 
supplicatory  appeal  of  November 
3,  and  found  that  mediation  would 
be  unwelcome,  the  Powers  recom- 
mended China  to  make  overtures 
direct  to  her  enemy.  The  desire 
of  Japan,  meanwhile,  was  to  keep 
all  negotiations  whatsoever  at  a 
distance ;  and  while  allowing  the 
utmost  licence  to  the  press  in 
garnering  the  imaginative  fruits 
of  victory,  the  Government  main- 
tained a  resolute  silence  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  intended  demands 
on  China.1  But  this  studied  reti- 
cence only  stimulated  curiosity  the 
more  to  know  what  was  behind, 
Russia  being  the  most  anxious 
lest  the  conditions  of  peace  should 
prove  incompatible  with  her  in- 
terests. 

Yielding  to  the  advice  of  the 
friendly  Powers,  China  resolved 


1  They  had  been,  however,  shrewdly  guessed  at.  The  Vienna  correspondent 
of  the  'Times'  wrote  on  October  15  :  "There  is  evidence  to  hand  showing  that 
the  present  campaign  has  been  contemplated  by  Japan  for  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Japanese  have  long  since  decided  what  conditions  of  peace  they  would  make 
in  case  of  victory.  Of  course  these  conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  military 
results  obtained,  but  it  is  believed  that,  roughly  speaking,  they  would  be  as 
follows:  (1)  a  large  indemnity  of  war;  (2)  the  annexation  of  the  island  of 
Formosa;  (3)  the  independence  of  Korea  and  the  introduction  of  far-reaching 
political  reforms,  one  consequence  of  which  would  be  the  entire  exclusion  of 
Chinese  influence  ;  and  (4)  the  opening  up  to  foreign  Powers  of  certain  important 
commercial  centres  in  China  from  which  they  are  at  present  excluded." 
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on  sending  a  mission  to  Japan. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  season. 
Sea-communication  was  near  its 
close.  The  affair  would  have  to 
be  hurried.  The  envoy  chosen 
was  Mr  Detring,  an  old  and  tried 
servant  of  the  State,  who  had  done 
good  work  for  China  on  various 
critical  occasions  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  As  this  mission 
proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
the  relations  between  Europe  and 
China,  it  merits  some  detailed  de- 
scription, notwithstanding  that  it 
appeared  to  fail  in  its  direct  and 
ostensible  purpose. 

No  consultation  respecting  the 
constitution  of  this  mission  appears 
to  have  been  had  with  the  foreign 
representatives  in  Peking,  possibly 
because  there  might  have  been 
jealousies  to  be  overcome  or  par- 
ticularist  views  to  be  conciliated 
which  would  have  consumed  the 
open  season  before  the  mission 
could  have  been  got  ready  to  start. 
The  time  actually  occupied  in 
equipping  the  two  subsequent 
missions  seems  conclusive  on  this 
point. 

The  Detring  Mission  had  three 
objective  points : — 

1.  To  prove  the  Japanese  whether 
they  were  open  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  thus  to  give  the  cue  to  China 
and  her  friends. 

2.  To   open    the    way   to    peace 
negotiations  should  the  Japanese 
prove  accessible. 

3.  To  enable  Li  Hung-chang  to 
weather  the  storm  which  was  ex- 
pected to  burst  on  him  when  Port 
Arthur  should  fall,  an  event  then 
daily     expected.        Having     been 
named    in    the    Imperial    Decree 
constituting    the    mission    as    the 
medium  of  communication  between 
the   Envoy   and    the    Throne,  the 
Viceroy  was   secured   in  his  posi- 


tion as  long  as  the  mission  was 
in  esse. 

The  importance  of  this  last  ob- 
ject is  now  obvious  enough,  for 
there  has  not  been  found  in  China 
a  single  official  competent  to  trans- 
act business  with  foreign  countries 
excepting  Li  Hung-chang.  Count 
Ito  himself  had  testified  to  this 
effect  long  before.  Nevertheless, 
the  shock  of  the  loss  of  Port 
Arthur  would  probably  have  pre- 
cipitated his  ruin  and  deprived 
the  country  of  his  services,  a 
calamity  which  the  Detring  Mis- 
sion was  calculated  to  avert. 

The  reception  of  the  mission  by 
Japan  was  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting. The  Cabinet  was  divided 
on  the  question,  one  party  being 
in  favour  of  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
the  other  party  being  intent  on 
further  conquests.  The  peace 
party  was  in  the  beginning  so 
much  in  the  ascendant  that  a  high 
official  had  been  actually  desig- 
nated to  treat  with  Mr  Detring. 
But  after  an  all-night  sitting  at 
Hiroshima  and  communication  to 
and  fro  with  Tokyo,  the  Cabinet 
decided  not  to  receive  the  mission. 
In  publicly  assigning  reasons  for 
this  action,  stress  was  laid  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Envoy's 
credentials,  which,  however,  the 
Japanese  Ministers  had  not  even 
seen.  Before  this  official  utter- 
ance was  made  public  full  licence 
was  assumed  by  the  native  papers 
to  vilify  the  Envoy ;  for  which 
the  Japanese  authorities  were  re- 
sponsible, for  newspapers  are  in- 
stantly suppressed  when  they 
publish  anything  displeasing  to 
Government.1  The  word  was 
passed  that  the  mission  was  an 
"insult"  to  Japan.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  a  special  telegram  to 


1  The  Japanese  papers  are  now  receiving  hints  that  they  must  refrain  from 
inciting  to  breaches  of  the  peace  by  abusing  foreigners. 
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this  effect  through  its  subsidised 
news  agency.  The  word  "  insult  " 
was  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the 
English  press.  China  was  at  her 
old  tricks  and  so  forth.  The  object 
of  this  move  was  of  course  to  ex- 
cuse Japan  for  refusing  Chinese 
overtures  without  incurring  the 
odium  of  being  an  implacable  foe. 

The  Detring  Mission  was  like- 
wise attacked  from  behind.  No 
sooner  had  the  Envoy  started  from 
China  than  Colonel  Denby,  Ameri- 
can Minister  in  Peking,  repre- 
sented to  the  Chinese  Government 
that  the  United  States  were  now 
in  a  position  to  mediate  between 
China  and  Japan,  which  they  had 
been  requested  by  China  to  do  a 
month  previously,  and  he  con- 
sequently induced  Prince  Kung  to 
recall  Mr  Detring.  The  telegram 
was  delayed  in  delivery  in  Kobe. 
Had  it  reached  Mr  Detring  on  his 
arrival  there,  as  it  ought,  he  could 
not  have  reported  himself  at  all  to 
the  Japanese  authorities,  and  the 
"  mission "  would  have  been  non 
est  inventus.  The  British  Minister 
in  Peking  also  is  said  to  have  in- 
timated his  objection  to  the  mis- 
sion, on  what  ground  is  not  known. 
The  message  of  recall  gave  as  sole 
reason  the  mediation  undertaken 
by  the  United  States. 

Among  the  uncalculated  effects 
of  the  mission  was  the  growth  of 
German  sympathy  for  China.  The 
attacks  on  the  Envoy  in  the  French 
and  English  press,  on  the  mot 
d'ordre  from  Japan,  set  up  a  cer- 
tain reaction  in  the  German  papers 
in  favour  of  their  countryman  thus 
unfairly  attacked.  The  Envoy  had 
travelled  to  Japan  in  a  German 
steamer,  which  was  treated  during 
his  stay  in  Kobe  harbour  in  a  way 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  the 
flag.  All  this,  together  with  the 
daily  vituperation  in  the  Japanese 
press,  the  offensive  espionage  of 
the  police,  and  other  annoyances, 


could  not  but  make  a  certain  im- 
pression on  the  German  representa- 
tives in  Japan,  whose  reports  to 
Berlin  may  very  well  have  helped 
to  swell  the  slowly  rising  tide  of 
German  sympathy  for  China. 

But  the  really  important  point 
established  by  the  mission  was  the 
disclosure  of  the  large  aims  and 
inexorable  temper  of  the  Japanese. 
What  the  consequences  might  have 
been  of  Japan's  relenting  at  that 
juncture  is  perhaps  but  an  idle 
conjecture.  Yet  one  thing  seems 
obvious  :  she  would  have  made  a 
better  bargain  for  herself  then, 
alone  with  China,  than  she  is  ever 
like  to  do  now  with  China  plus 
a  powerful  European  coalition — a 
coalition  which  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  pitiless  attitude  then 
exhibited  by  Japan.  Korea  and 
the  whole  southern  coast  of  Liao- 
tung,  including  the  naval  stations 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan, 
were  in  her  possession.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Japan  having 
these  occupied  territories  at  least 
ceded  to  her.  There  might  have 
been  a  difliculty  about  Formosa, 
but  not  too  serious  to  be  overcome 
had  its  cession  been  demanded  sine 
qua,  non.  The  indemnity  then  ob- 
tainable would  have  been  as  large 
as  that  ultimately  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Shinionoseki.  And  all 
that,  nobody  contradicting,  for 
there  was  as  yet  no  common 
understanding  among  the  Powers 
which  could  have  been  readily 
translated  into  action,  and  Russia 
herself  might  have  hesitated  to 
disturb  accomplished  facts  with- 
out the  support  which  she  eventu- 
ally obtained. 

What  actually  resulted  from  the 
rejection  of  the  mission  was  that 
the  interested  Powers  were  ap- 
prised that  the  reticence  of  Japan 
concealed  inordinate  pretensions 
and  unfathomed  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement, with  recklessness  of 
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the  consequences  of  the  overthrow 
of  order  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  vista  of  illimitable  dangers 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
which  was  thus  opened  up  proved 
sufficient  to  eventually  overcome 
all  obstacles  to  common  action 
among  the  European  Powers. 
The  experiences  of  the  first  Peace 
Mission  were  of  course  not  con- 
cealed from  Mr  von  Brandt,  who 
was  playing  his  part  with  patience 
and  energy,  and  advancing  stead- 
ily towards  the  consummation  of 
that  European  intervention  which 
was  to  put  a  limit  for  the  time 
being  to  the  ambition  of  Japan. 

The  recall  of  the  Detring  Mis- 
sion allowed  full  scope  for  the 
promised  mediation  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion since  22d  November.  This 
was  acclaimed  by  the  press  as  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. 
By  putting  her  aifairs  in  orthodox 
hands,  China  had  at  last  given 
proof  of  her  sincerity  in  desiring 
peace,  and  no  doubt  the  business 
would  now  be  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  press,  however, 
was  reckoning  without  its  host. 
The  Japanese  Government  had 
affected  to  believe,  and  had  given 
the  word  to  its  news  agencies,  that 
China  was  "not  sincere"  in  desir- 
ing the  war  to  end,  which  was 
part  of  the  newspaper  case  which 
was  constantly  made  up  against 
China  to  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
the  most  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Japan. 

The  mediation  of  the  United 
States,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  further  than  com- 
municating to  Japan  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  Envoys,  Chang-yin- 
huan,  formerly  Minister  to  Wash- 
ington, and  Shao-yu-lin,  ex-Gover- 
nor of  Formosa,  arranging  their 
credentials  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  Envoy  first  named  em- 
barked at  Taku  on  llth  January, 


remained  two  weeks  in  Shanghai 
in  company  with  his  colleague, 
waiting  for  a  suitable  conveyance, 
the  Japanese  Government  having 
interdicted  their  travelling  in  a 
steamer  of  their  own.  They  landed 
in  Kobe  on.  30th  January  1895. 

The  second  Peace  Mission  had 
the  cordial  support  of  the  diplo- 
matic body  in  Peking  as  well  as 
of  the  European  Cabinets.  Ger- 
many was  thought  to  have  evinced 
special  interest  in  the  mission, 
private  sentiment  coming  in  aid, 
perhaps,  for  Mr  von  Brandt  seems 
to  have  had  an  old  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  Envoy  Chang.  A 
special  advocate,  also  an  old  friend 
of  Chang's,  was  brought  from  Wash- 
ington to  assist  in  the  negotiations. 
It  happened  also  that  Chang  and 
Viscount  Mutsu,  the  Japanese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were 
old  acquaintances.  Everything, 
so  far  as  the  personnel  was  con- 
cerned, seemed  propitious  for  the 
mission. 

Yet  neither  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  two  American  Min- 
isters, notwithstanding  copious 
telegraphing  between  Tokyo  and 
Peking,  nor  the  good  wishes  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other 
Powers,  had  been  able  to  secure 
for  the  new  mission  such  creden- 
tials as  satisfied  the  Japanese. 
The  second  mission  was  in  fact 
treated  more  roughly  than  the 
first,  and  for  the  self-same  reason, 
immaturity. 

The  Envoys  were  denied  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  and 
were  kept  as  prisoners  under 
arrest  during  their  stay  in  Japan, 
communication  with  the  outer 
world  being  either  denied  them, 
or  they  were  foiled  in  the  attempt 
to  enjoy  it.  The  Japanese  Min- 
isters pronounced  their  powers  in- 
sufficient, and  forthwith  closed  the 
conference.  Although  the  Chinese 
at  once  offered  to  put  themselves. 
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in  order,  and  to  satisfy  every 
exigency  with  regard  to  their 
credentials,  the  Japanese  Ministers 
declared  that  as  the  mission  had 
been  closed  there  was  no  one  in 
Japan  now  authorised  to  receive 
any  communication  from  the 
Envoys. 

Be  the  technical  merits  of  the 
Japanese  attitude  what  they  may, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  mission  was  really  wrecked 
because  it  did  not  suit  Japan 
then  to  engage  in  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  siege  of  Wei-hai-wei 
was  in  progress,  but  the  strong- 
hold was  still  intact,  and  the 
Chinese  "  fleet  in  being."  Had 
the  Mikado's  Government  desired 
a  settlement,  a  word  would  have 
removed  all  the  verbal  obstacles 
behind  which  they  were  hiding 
their  unreadiness  to  treat. 

The  rejection  of  the  second 
Peace  Mission,  by  confirming  the 
apprehension  of  Japanese  aggres- 
siveness, helped  forward  by  rapid 
degrees  the  consolidation  of  the 
European  concert,  so  far  as  "  sove- 
reigns and  statesmen "  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  public  opinion 
which  is  fed  by  the  daily  press 
continued  to  be  vague  and  form- 
less. Especially  was  this  notice- 
able in  the  English  papers,  which, 
though  incomparably  better  sup- 
plied with  facts  than  their  Con- 
tinental confreres^  seemed  even 
more  barren  of  ideas.  The  ordi- 
nary journalist  was  content  to 
echo  the  stale  old  sarcasms  about 
the  Heathen  Chinee,  his  trickery 
and  his  corruption,  and  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  the  reflection  that 
John  had  at  last  met  his  match. 
The  particular  "  trick  "  which  John 
was  playing  was  not  of  course 
specified ;  but  the  general  tone  of 
the  press  was  that  China,  not 
being  represented  in  court,  was 
throughout  the  wrong  -  doer,  de- 
serving of  unlimited  punishment, 


while  Japan,  represented  by  a 
posse  of  able  counsel,  was  the 
patient  hero  of  the  higher  civilisa- 
tion. Some  of  our  English  pub- 
licists, ignoring  the  real  issues  at 
stake,  chuckled  at  the  chastise- 
ment which  they  hoped  China 
would  receive — on  the  top  of  her 
overwhelming  military  and  naval 
disasters  :  some  urged  Japan  not 
to  be  mealy-mouthed,  but  to  exact 
at  least  eighty  millions  sterling  of 
war  indemnity.  These  chivalrous 
dispensers  of  other  people's  goods 
never  stopped  to  inquire  whence 
these  vast  sums  were  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  none  of  them,  perhaps,  re- 
flected that  the  milch  cow  was  our 
British  trade,  and  that  the  con- 
tributors to  the  indemnity  fund 
will  prove  to  be  British  artisans 
and  mill-hands.  Least  of  all,  per- 
haps, did  they  consider,  what  even 
our  statesmen  appear  not  to  have 
seen  very  clearly,  that  the  news- 
paper-made opinion  of  the  country 
was  undoing  at  a  stroke  the  na- 
tional policy  of  a  generation,  and 
putting  China  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  while  Great  Britain  sur- 
rendered her  Asiatic  leadership. 

Neither  during  the  war  nor 
during  the  agitation  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  peace,  as 
a  clap  of  thunder  does  the  light- 
ning, did  the  English  press  or 
people  make  any  serious  effort  to 
do  justice  to  Russia's  position  as 
affected  by  the  new  Japanese  pre- 
tensions. "  Pulling  chestnuts  out 
of  the  lire  "  was  a  phrase  without 
which  no  leading  article  was 
thought  complete ;  but  when  the 
few  catch  -  words  about  "  Musco- 
vite designs,"  and  so  forth,  had 
been  bandied  about,  we  were  left 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  inade- 
quacy in  the  whole  discussion. 
Assuredly  the  Russian  case  was 
not  exhausted  by  a  few  stereo- 
typed phrases.  Those  who  give 
their  thoughts  to  such  matters 
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know  very  well  where  the  crux 
of  the  problem  lies  —  namely,  in 
the  essential  unavoidable  weak- 
ness of  Russia  along  her  Chinese 
frontier,  with  her  one  naval  station 
in  the  Pacific  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  any  effective 
military  base.  Such  a  position  is 
only  rendered  tolerable  by  the  non- 
military  character  of  her  neigh- 
bours —  though,  even  with  the 
Chinese  occupying  that  position, 
there  have  been  times  when 
genuine  alarm  was  felt  of  attack 
from  the  side  of  Manchuria,  which 
would  have  cut  the  Russian  com- 
munications with  Vladivostock. 
The  recession  of  Kuldja  was  made 
under  this  very  apprehension,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  Where,  then, 
would  Russia  be  in  the  event  of  a 
military  race  becoming  dominant 
in  these  territories,  and  converting 
the  natives  also  into  a  military 
force  organised  and  equipped  like 
the  army  of  Japan  1  To  avert 
such  a  danger  Russia  has,  we  re- 
peat, no  choice  but  to  resist  to  the 
last  man  and  the  last  rouble,  with 
or  without  allies,  even  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  defeat.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  greater  or  less  earth- 
hunger,  or  of  open  seaports,  or 
adventurous  colonels,  but  what  the 
'  Times '  recently  said  of  British 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
imperil. 

There  was  at  least  one  man  out- 
side of  Russia  who  saw  and  com- 
prehended all  this.  Herr  von 
Brandt  had  not  spent  thirty  active 
years  in  the  Far  Eist  for  nothing. 
He  knew  both  belligerent  nations 
more  thoroughly  than  any  man 
living,  having  seen  twelve  years' 
service  in  the  one  country  and 
eighteen  in  the  other.  Nor  was 
there  a  Russian  who  had  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
menace  to  the  Russian  position 
which  was  implied  in  Japan's 


launching  out  on  a  career  of  mili- 
tary adventure.  During  his  long 
residence  in  Peking,  Von  Brandt 
had  had  occasion  to  study  these 
questions.  He  was  at  critical 
times  the  confidant  of  the  Russian 
Minister,  and  was  his  chief  ad- 
viser in  the  discussions  which  led 
to  the  recession  of  Kuldja  to 
China.  He  knew  the  strong 
places  and  the  weak  places,  and 
had  an  insight  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  Russian  policy,  so  far 
as  that  could  be  called  hidden 
which  was  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  self-preser- 
vation. In  short,  Herr  von 
Brandt  saw  his  chance  to  extract 
much  advantage  for  his  country 
by  helping  Russia  in  time  of  stress, 
which  is  as  much  as  need  be  said 
in  elucidation  of  his  motives. 

But  the  public  opinion  of  Ger- 
many had  been  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Japan,  in- 
fluenced in  part  at  least  by  Japan's 
successful  adoption  of  the  German 
military  system.  The  Kaiser  also 
was  pleased  by  the  Mikado's 
gushing  acknowledgments  of  Ja- 
pan's indebtedness  to  German  in- 
struction, for  Viscount  Aoki  had 
a  true  sense  of  the  value  of  Ger- 
many as  a  friend.  This  pro- 
Japanese  current  had  to  be  di- 
verted before  the  combination 
with  Russia  could  be  effected, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  at- 
tributing this  achievement  largely 
to  the  personal  exertions  of  Herr 
von  Brandt.  His  first  impression 
made  on  the  Kaiser  was  clearly 
the  result  of  his  being  the  only 
man  able  to  speak  with  authentic 
knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs,  an 
impression  which  must  have  been 
deepened  by  his  far-reaching  views 
of  the  imperial  and  commercial 
interests  of  Germany.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  so  astute  a  statesman 
would  omit  to  recall  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's recollection  the  dynastic 
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traditions  of  the  Hohenzollerns, 
the  dicta  of  his  venerable  grand- 
father, the  value  of  the  friendship 
of  Russia.  Then,  pointing  out 
the  Russian  necessities  in  Farther 
Asia,  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
the  Emperor  understand  the  essen- 
tial service  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  rendering  to  the  ancient  ally  of 
his  Imperial  House. 

From  the  German  side  here  was 
a  really  providential  opportunity 
of  purchasing  the  lasting  friend- 
ship of  Russia  by  rendering  a 
service  which  would  cost  next  to 
nothing.  By  a  single  stroke  the 
greatest  results  for  the  German 
empire  might  be  attained ;  the 
sentimental  alliance  between  Rus- 
sia and  France  emasculated  ;  pos- 
sibly the  door  opened  for  eventual 
reconciliation  even  with  France 
herself ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Germany  relieved  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  defence  of  both  her 
frontiers.  These  were  objects  not 
unworthy  of  the  efforts  of  a  states- 
man, and  whether  they  were  at- 
tainable in  their  entirety  or  not, 
there  was  enough  in  them  to  show 
that  imperial  crowm-d  heads  might 
occupy  themselves  with  more  seri- 
ous matters  than  the  exchange 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Black 
Eagles. 

The  bureaucracy  of  Berlin  might 
have  been  expected  to  betray 
jealousy  of  an  interloping  ex- 
Minister  who  knew  too  much ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  was  predisposed 
towards  the  new  imperial  policy 
from  quite  another  cause  from 
that  which  moved  the  Kaiser — 
namely,  the  smouldering  ill-feeling 
of  the  department  towards  Eng- 
land which  had  been  engendered 
by  the  friction  connected  with 
Samoan  and  African  affairs.  It 
was  undoubtedly  this  official  irri- 
tation which  lent  its  sting  to  the 
surly  answer  which  was  returned 


to  the  British  proposal  for  media- 
tion in  October  last.  At  that 
time  Great  Britain,  being  exer- 
cised about  the  future  of  her 
interests  in  China,  assumed  the 
position  of  provisional  guardian 
of  the  Yangtze  valley  against 
Japanese  invasion.  Thanks  chiefly 
to  Germany,  she  was  isolated, 
whether  in  her  policy  of  defending 
the  integrity  of  China  or  of  seek- 
ing through  the  friendly  offices  of 
neutrals  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Great  Britain  thereafter  became, 
or  affected  to  be,  indifferent  to 
Eastern  affairs.  The  Premier  was 
sick,  the  Foreign  Secretary  som- 
nolent, Parliament  hunting  owls 
while  the  eagles  were  in  the  air. 
England  had  been  dazed  by  the 
moving  panorama,  then  she  dosed 
and  dreamed  that  the  world  was 
Japanese.  Government  was  be- 
calmed between  two  gales.  The 
newspapers,  in  the  absence  of  other 
guidance  taking  their  cue  from 
official  or  officious  Japanese  advo- 
cates, worked  up  a  feeling  of  awe 
of  the  new  Power,  and  persuaded 
simple  minded  John  Bull,  who  has 
never  yet  succeeded  in  conciliating 
anybody,  that  his  salvation  lay  in 
pleasing  Japan.  The  Japanese 
press,  with  at  least  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Government,  had  been 
abusing  England — the  only  foreign 
country  so  favoured — throughout 
the  war.  And  not  vilifying  only, 
but  threatening,  not  for  any  offence 
that  could  be  specih'ed,  but  for 
alleged  coldness  of  sympathy. 
British  subjects  in  Japan  were 
singled  out  for  offensive  treatment 
by  the  populace,  and  soshi  assaulted 
her  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  in 
the  open  street  in  open  day.  That 
has  since  changed,  the  Japanese 
press  having  suddenly  begun  to 
pat  repentant  England  on  the 
head.  But  that  belongs  to  the 
next  chapter. 

The  illusions  in  England  about 
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Japan  were  of  a  hypnotic  char- 
acter, as  was  shown  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Clever  writers  would 
venture  to  persuade  the  British 
public  to  seize  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  swearing  friendship  with 
Japan,  because  Japan  was  a  second 
England,  bent  on  the  same  in- 
dustrial conquests,  the  same  com- 
mercial and  colonising  pursuits, 
and  that  sympathy  between  the 
two  was  therefore  as  natural  as 
the  day.  And  this  to  a  people  so 
conversant  with  competition  as  the 
English !  We  must  in  general 
exempt  the  provincial  journals, 
the  organs  of  our  manufacturing 
interests,  from  being  captivated 
by  such  transparent  fallacies  ;  but 
these  are  not  the  class  of  papers 
most  read  abroad.  If  one  thing 
more  were  wanted  to  convince 
foreigners  that  on  this  question  the 
English  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  use  their  judgment,  it  would  be 
their  drawing  conclusions  on  the 
morals  of  the  nation  from  the 
platitudes  of  an  imperial  proclama- 
tion, as  if  the  moral  character  of 
Englishmen  were  to  be  deduced 
from  a  Queen's  Speech  !  Such  in- 
dications might  easily  suggest  to 
any  one  viewing  the  matter  from 
across  the  North  Sea  that  in  this 
Far  Eastern  question  England 
might  be  safely  left  out ;  which 
brings  us  at  last  to  the  point  of 
our  argument,  that  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Oflice  saw  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  a  second  time  compassing 
the  isolation  of  England.  Nay, 
more,  she  might  be  reviled  in  the 
Continental  press  for  her  egotis- 
tical abstention  from  the  coercive 
coalition  which  was  suddenly  sprung 
upon  her,  with  as  much  reason  as 
she  had  been  denounced  by  the 
Japanese  press  for  lack  of  fervour 
in  the  Japanese  cause. 

The  position  had  not  yet  been 
wholly  won,  however.  The  Kaiser 
and  his  Government  might  be  con- 


sidered to  have  been  weaned  from 
their  Japanese  amour ;  but  Gov- 
ernments require  a  pressure  of 
public  opinion  behind  them,  and 
the  current  in  commercial  Ger- 
many was  still  setting  the  other 
way,  or  at  the  best  there  was 
"  slack- water."  The  conversion  of 
Germany  belongs  to  a  somewhat 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but 
it  is  convenient  to  notice  it  here 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  im- 
perial and  bureaucratic  elements 
in  the  body  politic.  Indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  strict  chron- 
ological order  in  our  narrative,  for 
simultaneous  movements  were  act- 
ing on  each  other  from  opposite 
quarters  of  the  world. 

The  manner  in  which  industrial, 
commercial,  middle-class  Germany 
was  brought  round  to  the  Chinese 
side  is  so  illustrative  of  the  world- 
wide question  of  German  competi- 
tion, that  it  forms  one  of  the  not 
least  interesting  features  in  the 
whole  movement.  The  German 
merchants  in  China  were  well 
aware  that  their  interests  lay  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  China  field, 
and  that  the  most  formidable  op- 
position to  their  industries  was 
threatened  from  the  competition 
of  Japan.  To  preserve  their  China 
markets  became  thus  a  definite  ob- 
ject of  German  commercial  policy. 
Machinery  was  set  in  motion  to 
bring  these  views  home  to  the 
commercial  community  in  Ger- 
many. The  Hanse  towns,  led  by 
Hamburg,  opened  their  eyes  and 
took  up  the  cause  warmly.  Their 
Chambers  of  Commerce  made  the 
strongest  possible  representations 
to  the  Government,  urging  the 
special  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  German  commerce  from 
the  peaceful  development  of  China. 
The  great  Krupp  was  enlisted  in 
the  propaganda,  and  he  took  up 
the  matter  energetically.  The  Es- 
sen Factory  had  profited  much  by 
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the  Chinese  demand  for  guns,  and 
as  of  all  the  material  supplied 
little  remained  save  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Friederich  Krupp  in 
oil  presented  by  him  to  Li  Hung- 
chang,  there  was  a  capacious  gap 
to  be  filled  by  "  repeat  orders." 
Herr  Krupp  moved  actively  in 
financial  and  Government  circles 
in  Berlin,  where  his  influence  is 
great.  Various  other  agencies 
were  set  to  work,  all  directed  to 
the  one  object  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  China.  The  effect  of 
this  converging  fire  was  to  reduce 
the  fortress  already  disposed  to 
capitulate ;  to  bring,  in  short,  the 
German  Government  and  people 
into  line,  and  to  enable  Germany 
to  pronounce  the  decisive  word. 
Here  was  indeed  a  triumph  of 
concentrated  energy  intelligently 
guided.  No  matter  for  the  merits 
of  the  agitation,  its  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom, what  is  instructive  to  note 
is  that  there  was  the  machinery 
capable  of  efficient  action,  and 
there  was  the  result.  An  object- 
lesson  in  the  way  German  interests 
are  supported  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ! 

The  interests  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  question  were  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  Germany. 
The  English  merchants  in  China 
outnumber  the  Germans  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  one  ;  their  trade, 
ten  to  one.  The  English  were 
vaguely  aware  that  the  acquisition 
of  Formosa  by  Japan  was  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  owing  to 
the  vicinity  of  Hong-Kong.  They 
must  have  known  also  that  Great 
Britain's  joining  the  three  Powers 
would  have  saved  Formosa  to 
China,  had  that  been  deemed  a 
justifiable  object.  Let  the  action 
of  British  merchants,  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  British 
Krupps,  British  Richthofens,  in 
the  circumstances,  be  contrasted 


with  that  of  our  cousins-german, 
and  a  partial  answer  may  be  ob- 
tained to  the  ever-recurrent  ques- 
tion, "Why  is  it  that  Germany  is 
everywhere  pushing  England  so 
hard  1 "  Events  may  yet  prove 
that  our  masterly  inactivity  was 
right.  Let  it  even  be  wrong,  so 
that  it  be  "  masterly,"  and  con- 
scious of  its  own  meaning,  not 
merely  the  dream  of  the  somnam- 
bulist. 

The  weakest  link  in  any  Euro- 
pean combination  dealing  with  a 
crisis  in  China  was  the  necessary 
co  -  operation  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  which  has  the  fatal 
habit  of  non-comprehension,  and 
of  slipping  back  from  its  engage- 
ments. Correspondence  by  tele- 
graph with  such  a  body  would 
have  proved  a  fiasco  conducted 
through  the  high  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. A  pivot  was  required  to 
keep  the  gyrations  of  the  Chinese 
in  rhythm  with  the  movement  in 
Europe, — a  confidential  middle- 
man, in  short,  to  interpret,  ex- 
pound, and  persuade  ;  without 
whom  the  European  combination 
must  infallibly  have  broken  down, 
so  far  at  least  as  Chinese  co-opera- 
tion was  concerned.  The  grand 
Franco-Russian  Finance  Scheme  is, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  threat- 
ening to  break  down  precisely  for 
want  of  the  expository  pivot. 
This  essential  function  was  ful- 
filled by  the  same  Mr  Detring 
whom  we  have  seen  sent  as  first 
Peace  Envoy  to  Japan,  whose  rela- 
tions to  Chinese  statesmen  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  their  European  cor- 
respondents on  the  other,  fitted  him 
exactly  for  the  singular  part  he 
was  called  upon  to  play.  He,  in 
fact,  fulfilled  all  the  conditions. 
Mr  Detring  and  Mr  von  Brandt 
had  been  long  and  intimately 
acquainted ;  they  had  had  serious 
differences,  and  had  proved  each 
other's  grit ;  they  had  parted  in 
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1893  after  an  exhaustive  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  the  political 
horoscope  of  the  Far  East.  There 
being  thus  a  perfect  understanding 
between  the  two  men,  their  briefest 
allusions  were  intelligible  •  and 
under  no  other  conditions  could 
such  a  correspondence  have  been 
carried  on.  The  one  object  of  the 
two  men  was  to  bring  about  Euro- 
pean, intervention  in  defence  of 
the  weaker  party  in  the  war ;  and 
the  one  working  heart  and  soul  for 
Germany,  the  other  for  China, 
found  a  common  platform  on  which 
they  could  unite  their  forces  with- 
out reserve. 

Before  the  appointment  of  Li 
Hung-chang's  mission  to  Japan, 
Mr  Detring  seems  to  have  taken 
soundings  in  Peking  as  to  the 
probable  intentions  of  the  foreign 
Powers.  Indeed  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  to  some  extent  at 
least  doing  in  the  Chinese  capital 
what  Mr  von  Brandt  was  doing  in 
Berlin  and  St  Petersburg;  and  as 
the  Legations  were  mostly  occupied 
by  men  of  comparatively  short  ac- 
quaintance with  China,  they  were 
no  doubt  glad  enough  to  draw 
upon  the  ripe  experience  of  thirty 
years  as  a  fair  exchange  for  what 
they  had  to  impart. 

The  two  foreign  Ministers  in 
Peking  who  have  been  the  most 
active  in  promoting  intervention 
were  the  Russian  and  the  French. 
Though  moved  by  different  con- 
siderations, they  nevertheless 
played  cordially  into  each  other's 
hands,  each  applauding  the  other's 
successes,  which  was  done  with 
great  empressement  when  the 
French  Minister  had  signed  a 
convention  with  the  Government 
authorising  France  to  extend  her 
Tongking  railways  without  limit 
into  Chinese  territory. 

Neither  were  the  other  members 
of  the  diplomatic  body  quite  idle. 
Indeed  the  Minister  of  Germany 


contributed  materially  to  the  ulti- 
mate result,  and  in  a  most  discreet 
and  businesslike  manner.  No 
scheming  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
Baron  Schenck  zu  Schweinisberg, 
nor  did  he  combine  with  any  of 
his  colleagues.  But  weighing  in 
his  own  mind  the  prospective  in- 
terests of  Germany  in  the  preser- 
vation of  Chinese  integrity  and 
autonomy,  and  even  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung- 
chang  himself,  Baron  Schenck 
made  out  such  a  case  for  German 
action  as  materially  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment. Of  all  the  Ministers  whom 
Li  Hung-chang  consulted  while  in 
Peking  preparing  for  his  mission, 
he  declared  himself  to  have  been 
most  encouraged  by  the  straight- 
forward assurances  he  received 
from  the  German  Minister. 

The  American  representative, 
Colonel  Denby,  was  likewise  busy, 
but  the  part  he  had  to  play  was 
not  free  from  ambiguity,  being  in 
fact  to  a  great  extent  personal. 
For  he  represented  no  great 
national  policy,  no  national  in- 
terest except  the  general  interest 
of  peace,  and  no  pronounced 
national  sentiment;  for  "Ameri- 
cans to  a  man,"  it  was  always 
said,  were  partisans  of  Japan. 
Though  acting  under  instructions 
from  Washington,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  mediation  which 
he  was  conducting  was  never 
clearly  understood  by  the  public, 
if  indeed  it  was  absolutely  clear 
to  the  principal  parties  concerned. 
Consequently  it  would  be  difficult 
to  appraise  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  general  result. 

Count  Cassini  had  some  time  be- 
fore dropped  the  pretence  of  work- 
ing in  concert  with  the  British 
Minister  ;  M.  Gerard  had  probably 
never  tried  to  do  so.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  isolation  of 
England,  as  an  inevitable  condition 
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of  any  European  coalition  in  favour 
of  China,  was  felt  in  Peking  itself 
scarcely  less  than  in  Europe.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that  circumstances 
added  zest  to  the  zeal  of  the  diplo- 
matists there  in  fostering  the  com- 
bination which  was  forming  in 
Europe.  For  there  seems  to  be 
no  passion  so  constant  in  its  action 
throughout  the  world  as  jealousy 
of  England,  which  is  indulged  in 
even  by  her  quasi  -  friends,  who 
might  nevertheless  be  sorry  to  see 
it  attain  too  practical  gratification. 
Every  little  thorn-bush  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  field  of  local  diplomacy 
was  converted  into  fuel  to  feed 
the  perennial  slow  fire.  Thus  the 
frustration  of  British  policy  in 
Korea,  never  very  wisely  con- 
ceived, gave  a  certain  grim  satis- 
faction to  the  general  diplomatic 
body.  Sundry  petty  discomfitures, 
of  which  details  need  not  be  speci- 
fied, afforded  more  pleasure  than 
pain  to  the  unsympathetic  rivals 
of  Great  Britain.  And  if  it  should 
hereafter  turn  out  that  after  being 
disappointed  in  the  Chinese,  she 
should  be  now  making  the  greater 
mistake  of  relying  on  the  Japanese, 
to  keep  Korea,  she  will  neither  re- 
ceive nor  be  deserving  of  sympathy 
for  a  second  time  building  on  the 
sands  a  house  which  it  is  too  late 
to  think  of  building  at  all. 

Having  been  assured  that  the 
European  alliance  was  in  due  pro- 
cess of  crystallisation,  Li  Hung- 
chang  concluded  that  he  would  be 
safe  in  accepting  the  mission  to 
Japan.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Peking  to  receive  instructions 
and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  foreign  Ministers  there 
unanimously  recommended  him  to 
accept  the  office  and  bring  the 
negotiations  to  an  issue  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  time  occupied 
in  preparation  was  not,  however, 
wasted,  because  there  still  wanted 
some  weeks  to  the  break-up  of  the 
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ice,  and  the  Ambassador  was  ready 
to  leave  on  the  reopening  of  navi- 
gation in  the  Peiho. 

The  interval  was  also  turned  to 
account  in  Europe  in  maturing  the 
coalition  and  defining  its  objects, 
which,  considering  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed,  was  got 
into  practical  shape  with  remark- 
able celerity.  No  specific  promises 
could  of  course  be  given  to  China 
until  the  Japanese  demands  had 
been  formulated,  for  it  was  on 
them  that  the  action  of  the  Powers 
must  necessarily  be  contingent. 
But  the  Ambassador  was  un- 
doubtedly given  in  a  general  way 
to  understand  that  anything  like 
dismemberment  or  other  outrage- 
ous demand  would  be  opposed  by 
force.  The  last  advice  given  to 
Li  Hung-chang  before  embarking 
for  Japan  was — 

1.  Make  peace. 

2.  Resist  extravagant  demands  ; 
but 

3.  Remember  that  the  more  ex- 
travagant the  terms  the  more  cer- 
tain were  they  to  be  disallowed. 

The  course  of  the  negotiations  at 
Shimonoseki  followed  closely  the 
lines  here  indicated.  The  Chinese 
Ambassador  warned  the  Japanese 
that  the  European  Powers  were 
watching  the  proceedings,  and  if 
they  exceeded  moderation  they 
would  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  foreign  interests.  The  Ja- 
panese, however,  waived  all  sucli 
considerations  with  signs  of  con- 
tempt, and  proceeded  to  display 
the  only  moderation  that  was  to 
be  expected  of  them,  by  demanding 
Shan-hai-Kwan,  Taku,  and  Tien- 
tsin to  be  given  over  to  them, 
China  defraying  the  expense  of 
occupation,  as  the  condition  of  an 
armistice.  The  actual  granting  of 
an  armistice  was  credited  to  the 
attempt  which  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Li  Hung-chang.  It  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  Japanese 
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as  "  unconditional,"  and  granted 
out  of  compassion  to  the  Viceroy ; 
but  it  reserved  full  liberty  to  the 
Japanese  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Formosa,  the  only  place  where  the 
season  was  favourable  for  operations. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  attempted 
assassination  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  negotiations,  as  it 
certainly  had  on  the  public  senti- 
ment of  Europe,  more  especially 
in  Germany,  which  was  already 
veering  round  towards  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  China. 

Two  things  were  noticeable  in 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  Japanese  delayed 
delivering  to  Li  Hung-chang  the 
particulars  of  their  demands,  not- 
withstanding his  repeated  applica- 
tions to  be  furnished  with  them  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  communi- 
cated their  terms  they  began  to 
hurry  him  for  his  final  answer,  a 
full  week  before  the  expiry  of  the 
armistice.  The  Government  press 
also,  both  vernacular  and  English, 
joined  in  these  "  hustling  "  tactics, 
warning  the  Chinese  that  they 
must  not  resort  to  their  dilatory 
tricks  or  the  "  magnanimous  pa- 
tience "  of  Japan  would  be  ex- 
hausted. The  meaning  of  all 
which  was  that  the  Japanese  were 
well  aware  the  European  Powers 
were  watching  for  the  issue  of 
the  negotiations,  and  the  Japanese 
wished  to  allow  them  as  little  time 
as  possible  to  concert  a  line  of  ac- 


tion based  on  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Japanese,  however,  had  been 
obliged  to  accord  to  Li  Hung-chang 
the  privilege  they  had  denied  to 
the  previous  envoys,  of  telegraph- 
ing in  cipher,  of  which  privilege 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  took  full 
advantage.  The  newspapers  re- 
ported daily  the  large  sums  he  ex- 
pended in  telegrams, — indeed  he 
must  have  telegraphed  everything 
to  his  Government,  and  they,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  to  Berlin.  The 
disclosure  of  the  demands  of  Japan 
furnished  the  Powers  with  the 
data  for  which  they  had  been  wait- 
ing on  which  to  frame  a  definite 
programme  for  themselves.  The 
cession  of  Liao-tung  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  article  to  be  upset  by 
conjoint  action. 

During  the  negotiations  the  an- 
xiety in  Peking  was  intense,  for, 
following  the  advice  given  him,  Li 
Hung-chang  was  delaying  his  final 
submission  to  the  Japanese  terms 
until  he  should  hear  positively 
what  had  been  determined  in  Ber- 
lin. The  foreign  Ministers  in 
Peking  were  slow  to  believe  in  a 
coalition  at  all,  although  the  efforts 
of  at  least  three  of  them  had  con- 
tributed materially  towards  it ; 
and  they  were  candidly  sceptical 
as  to  the  possible  influence  of  a 
retired  official  on  public  affairs.1 
The  Chinese  Ministers,  it  would 
seem,  in  their  flurry,  had  let  out 
what  had  been  till  then  a  secret, 


1  A  local  journal  had  taken  a  juster  measure  of  Mr  von  Brandt's  potentialities 
of  service  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  China  in  1893  : — 

"The  retirement  of  so  accomplished  a  public  man  in  the  prime  of  his  intellec- 
tual vigour,  and  with  a  mind  stored  with  such  rich  experience,  would  indeed  be  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  far  Eastern 
world  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  opened  for  the 
employment  of  even  his  well-earned  leisure  in  matters  of  public  concern.  The 
world  is  not  too  well  informed  on  the  current  affairs  of  the  Orient,  and  the  least 
we  may  look  for  is  that  Mr  von  Brandt  may  serve  in  Europe  to  some  extent  at 
least  the  useful  purpose  he  did  in  Peking,  and  become  a  referee  in  matters 
Oriental  as  he  had  there  been  in  matters  Occidental." — '  Hong-Kong  Daily  Tress,' 
April  13,  1893. 
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that  Herr  von  Brandt  was  behind 
the  scenes  and  virtually  managing 
the  play.  The  Tsungli  Yam  en 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  warned 
against  indulging  in  false  hopes  of 
assistance,  and,  on  the  other,  it  was 
supported  by  the  confident  as- 
surances conveyed  through  Mr 
Detring.  The  negotiations  were 
going  on  daily  at  Shimonoseki,  the 
days  of  grace  were  running  out, 
and  nothing  tangible  yet  forthcom- 
ing. It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
nervous  ministers  at  last  yielded 
to  pressure  and  forbade  Mr  Detring 
to  occupy  himself  further  in  the 
affair.  Whether  the  message  con- 
veying this  instruction  was  "  de- 
layed in  transmission,"  or  whether 
the  receiver  put  his  blind  eye  to 
the  telescope,  makes  no  matter,  for 
it  fell  out  that  the  official  announce- 
ment that  the  three  Powers  had  de- 
cided to  save  Liao-tung  was  made 
to  the  Yamen  very  soon  after. 
The  deed  was  done.  The  word  was 
given  to  Li  Hung-chang  at  Shimon- 
oseki to  sign,  arid  he  signed  the 
treaty,  well  knowing  that  so  far  as 
the  territory  on  the  mainland  was 
concerned  it  was  but  a  Platonic 
exercise. 

Germany,  having  first  satisfied 
herself  that  Russia  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  support  their  words  by 
force  of  arms,  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
tendered  the  friendly  advice  to 
Japan,  that  in  the  interests  of 
peace  she  should  relinquish  an 
acquisition  which  was  certain  to 
breed  discord. 

But  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
in  the  meanwhile  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  within  a  very  limited 
period,  for  ratifications  were  to  be 
exchanged  at  Chefoo  on  the  8th 
of  May,  just  twenty-one  days  after 
signature.  Many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor's 
ratification,  but  they  were  over- 
come by  the  consideration  that, 


if  necessary,  the  interval  which 
had  to  elapse  between  the  affixing 
of  the  Imperial  Seal  in  Peking  and 
the  exchange  to  be  made  at  Chefoo 
would  still  be  available  in  the 
event  of  any  change  coming  over 
the  Imperial  counsels.  The  inter- 
vening Powers,  it  was  said,  wished 
to  delay  the  exchange  till  the  last. 
There  were  also  certain  Chinese 
post  facto  patriots  who  had  taken 
up  the  idea  that  since  Liao-tung 
had  been  saved  by  a  word,  another 
word  might  save  Formosa.  Flirta- 
tions with  some  of  the  Powers  were 
actually  set  on  foot  with  regard  to 
that  island,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  allowed 
for  the  exchange  of  treaties  that 
the  final  instruction  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  Chinese  Envoy  at 
Chefoo  to  complete  the  humilia- 
ting transaction. 

We  stand  too  near  this  grand 
convulsion  to  measure  its  dimen- 
sions or  comprehend  its  signifi- 
cance. But  there  is  enough  in 
the  immediate  visible  effects  of  the 
Eastern  eruption  to  furnish  food 
for  grave  reflection  to  Englishmen. 

China  has  been  laid  open,  and 
two  features  of  her  national  char- 
acter revealed  —  her  deadness  to 
stimuli  and  her  impotence  in  war. 
But  the  explosion  has  also  shaken 
the  foundations  of  British  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  The  policy  which 
is  clear  has,  now  as  always,  pre- 
vailed over  that  which  is  nebulous. 
Whereas  it  has  been  our  aim  to 
save  China  from  coming  under 
Russian  influence,  the  net  outcome 
of  our  action  and  inaction  has  been 
to  place  China  under  a  Russian 
protectorate.  This  can  in  nowise 
be  reckoned  success.  The  press 
which  worries  the  Government  on 
account  of  its  domestic  peccadilloes 
has  had  nothing  but  applause  for 
the  great  renunciation  of  the  lead- 
ing role  in  Asia,  the  verity  of  the 
business  being  hidden  from  elec- 
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toral  eyes  by  the  convexity  of  the 
globe. 

A  certain  community  of  interest 
between  India  and  China  has  been 
dimly  recognised  for  many  years. 
To  strengthen  China  has  been  an 
undisguised  though  unavowed  ob- 
ject of  British  policy  ever  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  I860, 
— nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
during  its  continuance.  And  al- 
though the  word  "  alliance  "  has 
generally  set  the  more  superficial 
journalists  off  in  a  fit  of  raillery, 
yet  to  win  China  to  a  common 
purpose  with  ourselves  has  been, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  a  constant 
aim  of  our  political  strategy. 

The  object  has  not  been  at- 
tained, because  it  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  perfunctory  manner 
of  those  who  would,  and  yet  would 
not;  without  study  of  the  problem  ; 
without  the  slightest  appreciation 
of  its  complexity  ;  and  without  any 
selection  of  agents  competent  to 
discern  the  points  of  profitable 
union  between  two  such  hetero- 
geneous bodies  as  an  Oriental  and 
a  Western  Power.  It  is  as  if 
copper  and  steel  had  to  be  welded, 
and  the  job  was  turned  over  to 
the  first  travelling  tinker,  while 
we  passed  on  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  The  wheels  of  routine 
have  ground  out  "  officials "  to 
pattern.  And  even  if  natural 
selection  had  brought  forward  men 
of  the  right  quality,  their  chances 
of  rendering  more  than  routine 
service  would  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  direction  or 
appreciation  at  home.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  desired  understand- 
ing with  China  was  a  sound  idea 
on  its  merits  or  not,  it  has  never 
had  a  chance  of  realisation. 

Unhappily  we  have  learned  more 
from  the  Chinese  than  they  from 
us,  for  we  have  learned  the  evil 
art  of  persuading  ourselves  that 
what  is  is  not.  And  we  have 
become  so  infected  with  the  strat- 


egy of  the  ostrich  that  when  the 
bush  into  which  our  head  has  been 
thrust  has  been  torn  up,  instead  of 
using  the  lucid  interval  in  looking 
round  the  horizon,  our  first  thought 
seems  to  be  to  make  for  another 
bush. 

Our  policy  in  Eastern  Asia,  in 
short,  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
rather  incoherent  aspiration  which 
we  have  neither  had  the  courage 
to  avow  nor  the  perspicacity  to 
make  practical.  Our  empire  we 
are  too  much  inclined  to  treat  as 
an  illegitimate  child  which  it  is 
almost  a  virtue  to  neglect.  Our 
trust  in  an  overruling  Providence 
has  been,  if  anything,  too  absolute. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is  that 
responsibilities  shirked  pursue  us 
like  Furies  to  our  undoing.  What 
has  this  policy  of  ours  in  the  Far 
East  really  been  1  The  only  term 
that  will  describe  it  is  anti-Rus- 
sian. But  "  anti  "  is  no  policy  for 
a  great  empire.  It  is  the  policy 
of  negation,  disintegration,  defeat, 
decadence ;  the  policy  of  the  faint- 
hearted suitor,  of  the  disappointed 
trader ;  a  policy  in  which  failure 
is  shame  and  success  a  doubtful 
honour.  Our  substantive  interests 
are  surely  grand  enough  to  engross 
our  capacities.  "  Live  and  let 
live,"  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  befits 
us  better  than  it  does  any  people 
in  the  world.  Strength  wasted  in 
thwarting  others  is  doubly  wasted 
in  our  case;  first,  in  that  it  is  drawn 
off  from  the  forces  needed  for  the 
advancement  of  our  proper  con- 
cerns; and  secondly,  because  in 
every  game  of  intrigue  we  must 
be  worsted,  having  no  aptitude 
that  way.  When  we  deviate  from 
the  direct  line  we  are  lost. 

But  the  development  of  the  war 
has  also  thrown  an  unexpected 
light  on  our  position  in  Europe ; 
and  there  also  illusions  have  been 
dispelled.  The  abandonment  of 
China  to  her  fate  may  have  been 
as  prudent  as  it  was  popular.  It 
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may  even  have  been,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, necessary ;  and  yet  it 
may  have  been  a  misfortune  to  our- 
selves that  such  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  should  have  arisen. 
China  is  corrupt,  and  undeserving 
of  consideration.  But  countries 
nearer  home  which  are  also  corrupt 
are  not  on  that  account  outlawed. 
It  is  not  the  corruption  of  China, 
but  her  military  weakness,  that 
caused  us  to  turn  our  back  on  her. 
Our  change  of  policy  was  dictated 
by  considerations  of  our  own  in- 
terests, than  which  no  statesman 
need  ever  allege  any  higher  motive. 
Let  us,  however,  mark  well  whether 
we  have  been  serving  the  interests 
of  the  day,  of  the  Government,  and 
officials  of  the  day ;  in  other 
words,  whether  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  present  convenience  • 
or  whether  we  have  duly  considered 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country 
and  the  empire.  Time  will  show 
whether  it  has  been  a  profitable 
investment  to  purchase  the  good- 
will of  the  newly-risen  Japan,  and 
to  encourage  her  to  become  the 
barrier  against  Russia,  at  the  price 
of  alienation  from  the  Christian 
Powers.  For  goodwill  so  acquired 
is  not  freehold  property,  but  rather 
resembles  a  contract  of  life  assur- 
ance whose  validity  must  be  kept 
up  by  continuous  payments,  the 
exigency  of  each  successive  demand 
being  cumulatively  enhanced  by 
the  aggregate  amount  of  previous 
sacrifices.  Nor  has  the  device  of 
vicarious  barriers  much  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  necessity,  for  of 
permanent  schemes  which  depend 
either  on  autocratic  caprice  or 
national  fortune  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  the  best  that  can 
'be  said  is  that  they  are  better  than 
nothing.  Japan  may  likely  enough 
become  a  barrier  to  Russia  :  she 
cannot  help  being  so.  But  it  will 
be  in  her  own  interest,  or  what 
she  conceives  to  be  such,  exclusive- 


ly ;  nor  will  she  ever  be  influenced 
a  hair's-breadth  by  good-  or  ill-will 
of  ours  unless  it  takes  the  concrete 
form  to  which  we  have  so  justifi- 
able an  aversion.  If  her  Majesty's 
Government,  therefore,  has  been 
induced  by  interested  parties  to 
think  that  Japan  is  gained  by  our 
courting,  or  by  the  surrender  of 
rights,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  British  subjects,  then 
that  is  the  second  bush  into  which 
the  British  ostrich  is  thrusting  its 
head. 

There  are  persons  and  parties 
so  constituted  as  to  see  no  mis- 
fortune at  all  in  national  isolation. 
There  are  doctrinaire  politicians 
who  even  glory  in  the  recoil  from 
"intermeddling,"  "entangling  al- 
liances," &c.  Thus  the  pendulum 
swings  to  and  fro,  and  doctrines 
come  and  go  like  the  tide.  It  is 
true  there  is  no  combination  with- 
out inconveniences  and  abuses. 
But  it  is  the  part  of  the  judicious 
to  balance  the  evil  against  the 
good  and  make  the  best  of  the 
composite  total,  not  to  rush  from 
an  immediate  inconvenience  head- 
long into  the  unknown  and  the 
untried.  Matrimonial  accidents 
constitute  no  valid  argument 
against  marriage  in  general.  Iso- 
lation is  so  obviously  opposed  to 
the  whole  order  of  nature  that 
the  burden  of  proof  must  always 
rest  on  those  who  advocate  it. 
As  well  might  a  stalk  of  corn  try 
to  stand  alone  in  the  field  as  a 
man,  or  a  family,  or  a  nation 
think  to  prosper  out  of  com- 
munion with  their  kind.  For 
nations  are  also  a  family,  with 
their  rivalries,  bickerings,  and 
quarrels  inseparable  from  human 
life.  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself, 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself,"  is 
the  terse  expression  of  a  natural 
law  which  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity  by  individual  or  cor- 
poration. The  solitary  schoolboy, 
the  family  which  holds  aloof,  the 
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nation  which  gathers  in  its  skirts 
in  the  society  of  its  peers,  make 
themselves  first  the  common  butt, 
and  then  the  common  enemy. 
"  Who  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us,"  the  world  says,  and  on  the 
whole  not  untruly.  However 
valuable  Neutrality  may  be  as  an 
expedient,  elevated  into  a  prin- 
ciple it  becomes  an  impracticable 
ideal,  opposed  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  man. 

Political  questions,  however,  are 
safest  treated  in  the  concrete,  for 
general  principles  require  too  much 
qualification  for  daily  use.  Freedom 
of  contract,  representation  by  taxa- 
tion, the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  other  formulae  have  to  give 
way  before  the  exigencies  of  life. 
Though,  therefore,  empires  have 
risen  and  nations  prospered — Great 
Britain  not  the  least  among  them — 
through  judicious  alliances  founded 
on  consanguinity  or  harmony  of 
aim,  yet  each  new  combination 
must  be  judged  on  its  special 
merits  and  in  full  view  of  the 
objects  sought.  All  we  contend 
for  is  that,  while  alliances  may 
be  sometimes  ill  conceived,  the 
principle  of  segregation  stands 
condemned  primd  facie  by  the 
science  of  biology  and  the  whole 
teaching  of  history. 

When  the  Powers  divided  in 
April  last,  leaving  Great  Britain 
in  a  minority  of  one,  the  question 
at  issue  was  one  in  which  unanim- 
ity was  feasible,  and,  as  events 
have  shown,  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. For  the  object  of  the 
combination  was  a  protest  against 
the  authority  of  naked  force.  The 
claim  of  Japan  to  her  neighbour's 
territory  rested  on  the  power  of 
the  sword  exclusively.  There  was 
neither  ethnic  sentiment  nor 
mythical  tradition  to  warrant 
Japan  in  seizing  either  Liao-tung 
or  Formosa.  She  had  gained  these 
territories  by  a  war  of  her  own 


seeking,  for  which  no  provocation 
has  ever  been  alleged  that  was  not 
transparently  fictitious.  For  even 
let  it  be  granted  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Korea  afforded  such  a 
pretext  for  interfering  as  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  might  be  sup- 
posed to  afford  to  some  strong 
military  Power,  the  pretext  would 
only  cover  the  area  of  the  penin- 
sula itself.  Except  that  it  was  con- 
ducted on  scientific  methods,  there- 
fore, the  Japanese  invasion  of  China 
was  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
a  predatory  raid  on  a  large  scale, 
such  as  the  Japanese  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  undertaking,  and  the 
Vikings  before  them.  There  was 
no  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, nor  the  most  distant  allega- 
tion of  a  grievance.  The  causes  of 
the  war  have  indeed  been  copiously 
explained,  but  in  progressively 
confused  language,  until  at  last, 
driven  from  one  untenable  theory 
to  another,  the  warmest  special 
pleader  for  Japan  now  declares 
that  "the  real  reason  of  the  war 
has  never  yet  been  divulged,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be." 

We  hear  much  in  our  day  of 
the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  among  civilised  nations, 
about  the  obligation  which  the 
Peace  party  would  impose  on  all 
nations  to  submit  their  quarrels  to 
the  judgment  of  neutrals  before 
appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war.  But  if  any  such  interna- 
tional police  ever  had  a  chance  of 
justifying  its  existence,  if  ever  a 
peace  -  breaker  could  be  justly 
brought  to  account  by  the  civilised 
world,  this  surely  was  such  a  case. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  nothing  for  an  arbi- 
trator to  work  upon ;  there  was 
no  quarrel  nor  difference  to  be 
adjusted  except  what  has  grown 
out  of  the  war  itself.  To  condone 
the  Japanese  aggression  was  to  re- 
affirm the  supremacy  of  brute  force. 
To  applaud  it  is  to  reject  the  whole 
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teaching  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
discriminate flatterers — not  the 
true  friends — of  Japan  are  fond 
of  representing  her  as  playing  at 
civilisation.  They  say  she  made 
an  enormous  stride  between  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei !  But 
while  Japan  is  trying  to  "  outdo 
Western  nations  in  civilisation," 
let  these  latter  take  care  that  they 
do  not  emulate  Japan  in  an  oppo- 
site sense.  There  is  a  real  danger 
of  this.  The  approbation  of  the 
proceedings  of  Japan  in  England 
may  be  sincere  or  not, — in  America 
it  is  almost  passionate, — but  it 
cannot  but  affect  the  moral  sense 
of  our  people.  It  puts  back,  the 
index  of  national  morality  a  cen- 
tury or  two. 

Nobody,  of  course,  imagines 
that  the  three  intervening  Powers 
were  actuated  by  any  purer  mot- 
ive than  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terest. But  it  is  true  statesman- 
ship to  perceive  when  interest 
coincides  with  the  vindication  of 
the  sentiment  which  makes  for 
peace.  In  abstaining  from  the 
concert  Great  Britain  also,  of 
course,  consulted  her  own  interest. 
The  question  really  is — for  we  are 
not  arguing  from  an  ethical  or 
humanitarian  platform  —  whether 
she  did  so  intelligently,  and 
whether,  in  the  spasmodic  friend- 
ship of  Japan,  she  has  found  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  antag- 
onism of  Europe.  We  by  no 
means  wish  to  undervalue  the 
goodwill  of  Japan,  or  of  any  other 
nation  under  the  sun,  but  it  is  an 
absolutely  unknown  quantity,  rest- 
ing neither  on  racial  affinity  nor 
any  visible  community  of  interests 
— unless  the  rickety  policy  of  op- 
posing Russia  be  so  considered — 
and  is  therefore  a  garment  for 
ceremonial  and  holiday  wear 
rather  than  for  workaday  pur- 
poses. Should  it  ever  take  more 
substantial  form,  it  will  not  be 
the  heavy  but  the  agile  member  of 


the  partnership  who  will  be  found 
riding  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
other,  directing  his  movements  like 
the  mahout  on  the  elephant.  We 
might  even  go  further  and  suggest 
a  more  probable  alliance  in  the 
East  in  which  Great  Britain  will 
not  be  the  most  favoured  nation. 

The  advocates  of  alliance  with 
Japan  show  how  little  thought 
they  have  given  to  the  subject  by 
their  exuberance  of  light  verbiage. 
"  As  useful,  faithful,  and  attached 
as  any  in  the  world,"  says  one 
fluent  writer,  as  if  recommending 
a  horse  or  answering  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  wife  !  Would  such  an 
alliance  survive  the  first  collision 
at  sea  between  a  Japanese  and 
an  English  ship?  Everything  is 
easy  to  the  poet  and  the  theorist. 
Marriage  with  a  mermaid  may  be 
made  to  look  lovely  by  a  musical 
rhythm  of  words,  but  the  practical 
details  of  such  a  combination  are 
scarcely  more  beyond  our  ken  than 
would  be  the  working  out  of  such 
an  alliance  as  that  proposed.  For 
of  esoteric  Japan  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  those  who 
should  be  our  teachers  only  add  to 
our  substratum  of  ignorance  a  layer 
of  fiction.  The  same  writer  who 
commits  himself  so  confidently  to 
the  "faithful,  useful,  and  attached," 
admits,  and  in  the  same  sentence 
even,  that  the  causes  of  the  late 
war,  which  he  had  been  expound- 
ing for  twelve  months,  remain  un- 
known ! 

If,  after  a  thousand  years'  expe- 
rience with  peoples  of  our  own  kin 
and  our  own  faith,  we  are  unable 
to  hit  it  off  with  our  nearest 
neighbours,  let  us  at  least  not  de- 
lude ourselves  by  the  dream  that 
we  shall  succeed  better  at  a  dis- 
tance simply  by  shutting  out  of 
our  cognisance  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  compact. 

But  were  the  approval  of  Japan 
worth  ever  so  much  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  not  likely  that  in 
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their  sober  moments,  and  in  the 
long  period  of  reflection  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the 
intoxication  of  a  night,  Japanese 
statesmen  will  recognise  any  ser- 
vice whatsoever  rendered  to  them 
by  Great  Britain.  They  may 
begin  to  realise  that  the  loss  of 
Liao-tung  is  to  them  a  blessing  in 
disguise  ;  and  they  cannot  help  see- 
ing that  Great  Britain  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever  in  preventing  their 
expulsion  either  from  the  Liao- 
tung  or  the  Korean  peninsulas. 
Cui  bono,  then,  the  friendship  of 
England  ?  Since  she  was  fated  in 
any  case  to  give  way,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
self-love  of  a  proud  nation  would 
have  been  salved  by  yielding  to 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  Europe 
rather  than  to  a  section  only. 

But  the  most  serious  injury 
which  the  hesitating  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  has  helped  Japan  to 
do  for  herself  has  been  to  force 
the  situation  in  Korea,  so  that 
Russia  has  been  compelled  to 
interfere  actively  in  the  peninsular 
affairs.  As  a  member  of  the 
coercive  league  even,  how  much 
more  as  a  member  of  a  peace 

Dr. 

1.  British   influence   in   China    gone, 

and  Russia  installed  as  protector. 
German  commerce  given  an  in- 
calculable advantage. 

2.  Japan  weakened  vi$-d-vix  Russia. 

3.  Russian  antagonism  deeply  accen- 

tuated. 

4.  France  excited,  and  Egypt  thrown 

into  the  melting-pot. 


league     before    the     outbreak    of 
war, — Great    Britain  would    have 
had  at  least  a  moderating  vote  in 
the    disposal     of     the    evacuated 
territories,     either      in     restoring 
them  to  the  status  quo  ante  or  in 
maintaining   them   inviolate   from 
other   aggression.      Whereas   now 
the  effect  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
liaison  is   to  deliver   over   Korea 
and   Liao  -  tung    to    the  mercy   of 
Russia    alone.       For   what,    then, 
has  Japan  to  thank   England    or 
England  Japan  1     For  what  mess 
of     pottage     has     Great     Britain 
alienated     her     birthright?       The 
natural   steadying  element  in    all 
the  turmoil  present  and  future  in 
the  East  to  become  the  shifting 
ballast !     Nor  after  all  our  tumb- 
ling   about    does    it    appear    that 
we    have    been    able    to    maintain 
strict  neutrality,  for  our  Govern- 
ment   has    been  giving    advice  to 
Japan  precisely  as   Germany   has 
done,    only    without    any    loaded 
cartridges.     Is  this  statesmanship  ? 
Is  it  ethics  1     Is  it  business  1     Is 
there    not,    in    fact,    "  something 
rotten  "  in  our  State  management 
which    leaves    us    with     such     a 
balance-sheet  as  this  1 — 

Or. 

1.  The  assertion  of  the  glorious  privi- 

lege of  being  independent. 

2.  The  saving  of  her  Majesty's  Min- 

isters from  taking  any  respon- 
sible decision. 

3.  The    instantaneous    change    from 

cursing  to  blessing  in  the  more 
light  -  headed  of  the  Japanese 
papers, — as  ready,  however,  as 
an  Irish  mendicant,  to  resume 
the  former  tune  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

4.  The    comfortable    assurance    that 

England  means  peace,  her  naval 
dispositions  proving  to  the  world 
that  active  service  was  outside 
of  all  her  calculations. 


We  leave  it  to  the  practical  sense  of  our  countrymen  to  strike  the 
balance. 
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WHEN  Jamie  Soutar  dropped  in- 
to the  smithy  one  spring  evening 
with  an  impracticable  padlock,  and 
mentioned  casually  that  he  was 
going  to  London  next  day,  the 
assembled  neighbours  lost  power 
of  speech. 

"Did  ye  say  London,  Jamie?" 
Hillocks  was  understood  to  have 
shown  great  presence  of  mind  in 
unparalleled  circumstances  ;  "  an' 
are  ye  in  yir  senses  1 " 

11  As  sune  as  ye  recover  yir 
strength,  smith,"  said  Jamie,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  fatuous  questions, 
"  a'll  be  obleeged  gin  ye  wud  turn 
the  key  in  this  lock.  It's  a  wee 
dour  tae  manage ;  a'  hevna  used 
ma  bag  sin  a'  gaed  tae  the  saut 
water  saxteen  year  past." 

"  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  1 " 
and  the  smith  looked  round  the 
circle  for  support,  refusing  to  treat 
Jamie's  demand  as  an  ordinary 
matter  of  business. 

"What  are  ye  glowerin'  at  me 
for  as  if  a'  wes  a  fairlie?"  and 
Jamie  affected  anger ;  "  hes  a 
Drumtochty  man  no  as  muckle 
richt  tae  see  the  metropolis  o'  the 
country  as  ither  fouk,  gin  he  can 
pay  his  fare  up  an'  doon  1 

"  A've  been  wantin'  tae  see  the 
Tooer  o'  London,  whar  mony  a 
lord  hes  pairted  wi'  his  heid,  an' 
Westminster  Abbey,  whar  the 
michty  dead  are  lyin',  an'  the 
Hooses  o'  Parliament,  whar  they 
haver  a  hale  nicht  through,  an' 
the  streets,  whar  the  soond  o'  feet 
never  ceases. 

"The  fact  is,"  and  Jamie  tasted 
the  situation  to  the  full,  "  a'm 
anxious  tae  improve  ma  mind,  an' 
gin  ye  speak  me  fair  a'll  maybe  gie 
the  Glen  a  lecture  in  the  schule- 
hoose  in  the  winter  -  time,  wi'  a 
magic-lantern,  ye  ken." 


The  neighbours  regarded  him 
with  horror,  and,  after  he  had 
departed,  united  their  wisdom  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

"  Jamie's  by  himsel  in  the  Glen," 
summed  up  Hillocks,  "  an'  hes  a 
wy  o'  his  ain.  Ma  thocht  is  that 
he  juist  took  a  notion  o'  seein' 
London,  an'  noo  that  we've  cen- 
tered [opposed]  him,  Jamie  'ill  go, 
gin  it  cost  him  ten  notes." 

On  his  way  home  Jamie  gave 
Janet  Grant  a  cry,  who  was  sitting 
very  lonesome  and  sad-like  before 
her  door. 

"  Hoo  are  ye,  Janet?  the  smell 
o'  spring's  in  the  air,  an'  the  buds 
are  burstin'  bonnie.  Ye'ill  no  hae 
heard  that  a'm  aff  tae  London  the 
morrow,  juist  for  a  ploy,  ye  ken, 
tae  see  the  wonders." 

As  Janet  only  stared  at  him, 
Jamie  offered  explanations  in 
atonement  for  his  foolishness. 

"  Ye  see  a've  aye  hed  an  am- 
beetion  tae  see  the  big  warld  that 
lies  ootside  oor  bit  Glen,  for  its 
far-awa'  soon'  hes  been  often  in 
ma  ear.  A've  savit  a  note  or 
twa,  an'  a'll  get  a  glimpse  afore 
a'  dee." 

"  It's  a  Providence,  an'  naethin' 
less  than  an  answer  tae  prayer," 
broke  in  Janet,  in  great  agitation ; 
"  here  hev  I  been  murnin'  that  a' 
cudna  get  tae  London  masel,  an' 
that  a'  kent  naebody  there,  till  ma 
heart  was  weary  in  ma  briest. 

"  Naethin'  is  sairer,  Jamie,  than 
tae  ken  that  ane  ye  luve  is  lyin'  ill 
amang  strangers,  wi'  naebody  o' 
her  bluid  tae  speak  a  couthy  word 
tae  her,  puir  lassie,  or  gie  her  a 
drink.  A'  wes  juist  seein'  her 
lyin'  alane  at  the  top  of  the  big 
hoose,  an  wushin'  she  wes  wi's  a' 
in  the  Glen." 

"  Posty   said    something    aboot 
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Lily  bein'  a  wee  sober,"  Jamie  re- 
marked, with  much  composure,  as 
if  the  matter  had  just  come  to 
his  memory ;  "  an'  noo  a'  mind  ye 
expeckit  her  hame  for  a  holiday 
laist  August.  She  wudna  be 
wan  tin'  tae  traivel  sae  far  north, 
a'm  jalousin'." 

"Traivel!"  cried  Janet;  "nae- 
body  cares  for  a  lang  road  gin  it 
brings  us  hame ;  an'  Lily  wes 
coontin'  she  would  come  up  wi' 
the  Drumtochty  fouk  on  the  first 
Friday  o'  laist  August.  A'  wes 
cleanin'  up  the  place  for  a  month 
tae  hae't  snod,  but  she  didna  come, 
an'  a'm  fearin'  she'ill  no  be  here 
again ;  a'  hed  a  feelin'  frae  the 
beginnin'  a'  wud  never  see  Lily 
again. 

"  Her  letter  cam  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon  when  I  was  beginnin' 
tae  air  the  sheets  for  her  bed,  an' 
when  Posty  gave  it,  I  got  a  turn. 
'  Lily's  no  comin'  ;  sit  doon,'  a' 
said. 

"  Scarlet  fever  lies  broken  oot 
amang  the  bairns  in  the  family, 
an'  she  thocht  it  her  duty  tae  stay 
and  help,  for  the  hoose  wes  fu'  o' 
nurses,  an'  the  cairryin'  wes  by 
ordinar." 

"  It  wes  a  sacrifice,"  said  Jamie. 
"  Lily  never  eneuch  cared  for  her- 
sel ;  the  wark  wud  tell  on  her,  a'll 
warrant." 

"  Ma  opeenion  is  that  she's 
never  got  the  better  o'  that  month, 
an',  Jamie,  a'  hevna  likit  her  letters 
a'  winter.  It's  little  she  says  aboot 
hersel,  but  she's  hed  a  hoast  [cough] 
for  sax  months,  an'  a'  gither  her 
breath's  failin'. 

"  Jamie,  a'  hevna  said  it  tae  a 
livin'  soul,  but  a've  hed  a  warnin' 
no  langer  back  than  laist  nicht. 
Lily's  deein',  an'  it  wes  London 
'at  hes  killed  her. 

"  Ye'ill  gae  tae  see  her,  Jamie ; 
ye  aye  were  a  gude  friend  tae  Lily, 
an'  she  likit  ye  weel.  Write  hoo 
she  is,  an'  bring  her  back  wi'  you 


gin  she  can  traivel,  that  a'  may 
see  her  again,  if  it  be  the  Lord's 
wull." 

"  Dinnabe  feared  o'  that,  Janet; 
a'll  no  come  back  withoot  Lily," 
and  Jamie's  air  of  resolution  was 
some  consolation. 

Before  he  left,  Jamie  visited  a 
sheltered  nook  in  Tochty  woods, 
and  when  he  inquired  for  Lily 
Grant  next  day  at  the  door  of  a 
London  West  -  End  house,  there 
was  a  bunch  of  fresh  primroses  in 
his  hand. 

"  Disna  live  here  noo,  did  ye 
say  ?  then  what  hae  ye  dune  wi' 
Lily  1  a'  maun,  get  tae  the  boddom 
o'  this,"  and  Jamie  passed  into  the 
hall,  the  majestic  personage  at  the 
door  having  no  strength  left  to 
resist. 

"  Tell  yir  mistress  this  meenut 
that  a  freend  hes  come  frae  Drum- 
tochty tae  ask  news  o'  Lily  Grant, 
an'  wull  wait  till  he  gets  them," 
and  Jamie's  personality  was  so 
irresistible  that  the  personage 
counselled  an  immediate  audience. 

"Grant's  father,  I  suppose?" 
began  Lily's  mistress,  with  sus- 
picious fluency.  "  No  ?  Ah,  then, 
some  relative,  no  doubt  1  how  good 
of  you  to  call,  and  so  convenient, 
too,  for  I  wanted  to  see  some  of 
her  family.  She  was  an  excellent 
servant,  and  so  nice  in  the  house  ; 
the  others  were  quite  devoted  to 
her.  But  I  never  thought  her 
strong.  Don't  you  think  London 
is  trying  to  country-girls  1 " 

Jamie  did  not  offer  any  opinion. 

"  One  of  the  children  caught 
that  horrid  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  of  all 
times,  when  we  were  going  down 
to  Scotland.  Some  of  the  ser- 
vants had  left,  and  the  child  had 
to  be  nursed  here ;  there  was  lots 
of  work,  and  it  fell  on  Grant. 

"  She  was  going  at  that  very 
time  to  her  home — Drum  some- 
thing or  other ;  or  was  it  Ben  1 
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it's  always  the  one  or  the  other 
when  it  isn't  Mac." 

"Drumtochty  is  the  name  o' 
Lily's  hame,  an'  her  auld  grand- 
mither  wes  lookin'  for  her  aifter 
three  years'  service." 

"Quite  so;  and  that's  just 
what  I  said  to  her.  '  Take  your 
holiday,  Grant,  and  we'ill  worry 
on  somehow,'  but  she  wouldn't 
go.  We  thought  it  so  pretty  of 
her,  for  servants  are  generally  so 
selfish  ;  and  she  really  did  won- 
derfully, as  much  as  three  women, 
do  you  know  1 " 

"  If  it  wudna  hurry  ye,  wud  ye 
tell  me  her  address  in  London  1 " 

"  Of  course ;  I'm  coming  to 
that,  but  I  felt  you  would  like  to 
hear  all  about  her,  for  we  had  a 
great  idea  of  Grant.  It  was  a 
cold  it  began  with,  and  one  day  I 
heard  her  coughing,  and  told  her 
she  must  positively  see  a  doctor  ; 
but  Grant  was  very  obstinate  at 
times,  and  she  never  went." 

"It's  possible  that  she  didna 
ken  ane.  An'  what  cam  o'  her 
cough  ? " 

"  It  was  too  dreadful,  and  they 
ought  not  to  have  taken  me  to 
the  room.  I  could  not  sleep  all 
night.  Grant  had  broken  a  blood- 
vessel, and  they  thought  she  was 
dying." 

"Is  Lily  deid1?"  demanded 
Jamie. 

"  Oh  no ;  how  could  you  fancy 
such  a  thing  1  But  our  doctor 
said  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  and 
that  she  could  not  live  above  a 
week.  We  were  desolated  to  part 
with,  her,  but  of  course  she  could 
not  remain,  ...  I  mean,  we 
knew  she  would  receive  more 
attention  in  a  hospital.  So  you 
understand " 

"  A'  dae,"  broke  in  Jamie, 
"  fine ;  Lily  workit  for  you  an' 
yir  bairns  in  a  time  o'  need  till  a' 
the  strength  she  brocht  wi'  her 
wes  gane,  an'  then,  when  she  wes 


like  tae  dee,  ye  turned  her  oot 
as  ye  wudna  hae  dune  wi'  ane  o' 
yir  horses.  Ye've  a  graund  hoose 
an'  cairry  a  high  heid,  but  ye're  a 
puir  meeserable  cratur,  no  worthy 
tae  be  compared  wi'  the  lass  ye 
hev  dune  tae  deith." 

"You  have  no  right —  "  but 
Jamie's  eyes  went  through  her 
and  she  fell  away ;  "  she  can  .  .  . 
have  her  wages  for  .  .  .  two 
months." 

"  No  one  penny  o'  yir  siller  wull 
she  touch  beyond  her  lawful  due  ; 
gie  me  the  name  o'  the  hospital, 
an'  a'll  tak  care  o'  oor  puir  lass 
masel." 

When  Jamie  was  told  at  the 
hospital  that  Lily  had  been  taken 
away  again  in  the  ambulance  next 
day  to  the  house  of  the  visiting 
physician,  his  wrath  had  no  re- 
straint. 

"Is  there  nae  place  in  this 
ceety  whar  a  freendless  lassie  can 
rest  till  she  gaes  tae  her  laist 
hame  1 "  and  Jamie  set  off  for  the 
physician,  refusing  to  hear  any 
explanation. 

"  Hev  a'  an  appointment  wi' 
Sir  Andra?  Yes,  a'  hev,  an'  for 
this  verra  meenut."  So  again  he 
got  access,  for  the  virile  strength 
that  was  in  him. 

"We  have  done  all  we  could 
for  her,  but  she  has  only  a  day 
to  live,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  a  little 
man,  with  the  manner  of  a  great 
heart ;  "  she  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  for  the  lassie  has  been  weary- 
ing for  a  sight  of  some  kent  face." 

"Ye're  Scotch,"  said  Jamie,  as 
they  went  up-stairs,  softening  and 
beginning  to  suspect  that  he  might 
be  mistaken  about  things  for  once 
in  his  life ;  "hoo  did  ye  bring  Lily 
tae  yir  ain  hoose  1 " 

"Never  mind  that  just  now," 
said  Sir  Andrew.  "Wait  till  I 
prepare  Lily  for  your  coming," 
and  Jamie  owned  the  sudden  tone 
of  authority. 
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"  One  of  your  old  friends  has 
come  to  see  you,  Lily " — Jamie 
noted  how  gentle  and  caressing 
was  the  voice — "  but  you  must  not 
speak  above  a  whisper  nor  excite 
yourself.  Just  step  into  the  next 
room,  nurse," 

"Jamie,"  and  a  flush  of  joy 
came  over  the  pale,  thin  face,  that 
he  would  hardly  have  recognised, 
"  this  is  gude  ...  o'  ye  ...  tae 
come  sae  far,  ...  a'  wes  wantin' 
.  .  .  tae  see  a  Drumtochty  face 
afore  a'- —  Then  the  tears 

choked  her  words. 

"Ou  aye,"  began  Jamie,  with 
deliberation.  "  You  see  a'  wes  up 
lookin'  aifter  some  o'  Drum- 
sheugh's  fat  cattle  that  he  sent 
aff  tae  the  London  market,  so  of 
course  a'  cudna  be  here  withoot 
giein'  ye  a  cry. 

"It  wes  a  ploy  tae  find  ye,  juist 
like  hide-an'-seek,  but,  ma  certes, 
ye  hev  got  a  fine  hame  at  laist," 
and  Jamie  appraised  the  dainty 
bed,  the  soft  carpet,  the  little  table 
with  ice  and  fruit  and  flowers, 
at  their  untold  value  of  kindness. 

"  Div  ye  no  ken,  Jamie,  that 

a'm "  But  Lily  still  found 

the  words  hard  to  say  at  three- 
and-twenty. 

"  Ye  mean  that  ye  hevna  been 
takin'  care  o'  yirsel,  an'  a'  can 
see  that  masel,"  but  he  was  look- 
ing everywhere  except  at  Lily, 
who  was  waiting  to  catch  his  eye. 
"  Ye'ill  need  to  gither  yir  strength 
again  an'  come  back  wi'  me  tae 
Drumtochty. 

"  Ye  ken  whar  thae  floors  grew, 
Lily,"  and  Jamie  hastily  produced 
his  primroses  ;  "  a'  thocht  ye  micht 
like  a  sicht  o'  them." 

"  Doon  ablow  the  Lodge  in  the 
Tochty  woods  .  .  .  whar  the  river 
taks  a  turn  .  .  .  an'  the  sun  is 
shinin'  bonnie  noo  .  .  .  an'  a  birk 
stands  abune  the  bank  an'  dips 
intae  the  water." 

"  The  verra  place,  a  couthy  cor- 


ner whar  the  first  primroses  come 
oot.  Ye  hevna  forgot  the  auld  Glen, 
Lily.  Dinna  greet,  lassie,  or  Sir 
Andra  'ill  be  angry.  Ye  may  be 
sure  he'ill  dae  a'  he  can  for  ye." 

"  He  hes,  Jamie,  an'  mair  than 
a'  can  tell ;  a'  wud  like  Grannie 
an'  ...  a'  the  fouk  tae  ken  hoo 
a've  been  treated  .  .  .  as  if  a' 
wes  a  leddy,  an'  his  ain  blude. 

"  When  they  laid  me  in  the  bed 
at  the  hospital,  an'  a  githered  that 
...  it  wudna  be  lang,  an  awfu' 
longin'  cam  intae  ma  hert  .  .  .  for 
a  quiet  place  tae  .  .  .  dee  in. 

"  It  was  a  graund  airy  room,  an' 
everybody  wes  kind,  an'  a'  hed 
a'thing  ye  cud  wish  for,  but  .  .  . 
it  gied  against  ma  nature  tae  .  .  . 
wi'  a'  thae  strangers  in  the  room  ; 
oor  hooses  are  wee,  but  they're  oor 
ain." 

Jamie  nodded ;  he  appreciated 
the  horror  of  dying  in  a  public 
place. 

"  Sir  Andra  cam  roond  an' 
heard  the  accoont,  an'  he  saw  me 
greetin' — a'  cudna  help  it,  Jamie 
— an'  he  read  ma  name  at  the  tap 
o'  the  bed. 

"  '  You're  from  my  country,'  he 
said,  but  he  didna  need  tae  tell 
me,  for  a'  caught  the  soond  in  his 
voice,  an'  ma  hert  warmed  ;  '  don't 
be  cast  down,  Lily  : '  a'  coontit  it 
kind  tae  use  ma  name  ;  '  we'ill  do 
all  we  can  for  you.' 

" '  A'  ken  a'm  deein','  a'  said, 
'  an'  a'm  no  feared,  but  a'  canna 
thole  the  thocht  o'  slippin'  awa  in 
a  hospital ;  it  wud  hae  been  differ- 
ent at  hame.' 

"  'Ye'ill  no  want  a  hame  here, 
Lily  ; '  it  wes  braid  Scotch  noo,  an' 
it  never  soonded  sae  sweet ;  an', 
Jamie  " — here  the  whisper  was  so 
low,  Jamie  had  to  bend  his  head 
— "a'  saw  the  tears  in  his  een." 

"  Rest  a  wee,  Lily  ;  a'm  follow- 
in'  ;  sae  he  took  ye  tae  his  ain 
hoose  an'  pit  ye  in  the  best 
room,  an'  they've  waitit  on  ye  as 
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if  ye  were  his  ain  dochter ;  .  .  . 
ye  dinna  need  tae  speak  ;  a'  wudna 
say  but  Sir  Andra  micht  be  a 
Christian  o'  the  auld  kind,  a'  mean, 
'  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 
in.' " 

"Jamie,"  whispered  Lily,  before 
he  left,  "  there's  juist  ae  thing 
hurtin'  me  a  wee ;  it's  the  wy  ma 
mistress  .  .  .  hes  treated  me.  A' 
tried  tae  be  faithfu',  though  maybe 
a'  didna  answer  the  bells  sae  quick 
the  laist  sax  months,  .  .  .  an'  a' 
thocht  she  micht  .  .  .  hae  peetied 
a  lone  cratur  mair. 

"  It's  no  that  a'  hev  ony  cause  o' 
complaint  aboot  wages  or  keep — 
a'  wes  twice  raised,  Jamie,  an'  hed 
a'thing  a'  needed,  an'  a'm  no  hurt 
aboot  bein'  cairried  tae  the  hospital, 
for  there  were  five  stairs  tae  ma 
room,  an'  ...  it  wudna  hae  been 
handy  tae  wait  on  me. 

"  Na,  na,  Jamie,  a'm  no  onreason- 
able,  but  ...  a'  houpit  she  wud 
hae  come  tae  see  me  or  ...  sent 
a  bit  word ;  gin  a  body's  sober 
[weak]  like  me,  ye  like  tae  be 
remembered ;  it  ...  minds  you 
o'  the  luve  o'  God,  Jamie,"  and 
Lily  turned  her  face  away.  "  A' 
wes  prayin'  tae  see  a  Drumtochty 
face  aince  mair,  an'  a've  gotten 
that,  an'  gin  ma  mistress  hed  juist 
said,  .  .  .  'Ye've  dune  as  weel  as 
ye  cud,'  ...  a'  wudna  ask  mair." 

"Ye  hae't  then,  Lily,"  said 
Jamie,  taking  an  instant  resolu- 
tion, "  for  a've  been  tae  see  yir 
mistress,  an'  a'  wes  fair  .  .  . 
ashamed  the  wy  she  spoke  aboot 
ye,  being  Drumtochty  masel,  an' 
no'  wantin'  tae  show  pride. 

"  As  sure's  a'm  here,  she  cudna 
find  words  for  her  thochts  o'  ye ; 
it  wes  naethin'  but  yir  faithfulness 
an'  yir  gude  wark,  hoo  a'body  liket 
ye  an'  hoo  gratefu'  she  wes  to  you. 
A'  wes  that  affeckit  that  a'  hed 
tae  leave. 

"  What  wud  ye  say,  wumman, 
gin  yon  graund  lady  hes  been 


twice  a-day  at  the  hospital  speirin' 
for  you,  kerridge  an'  a',  mind  ye ; 
but  ye  ken  they're  terrible  busy  in 
thae  places,  an'  canna  aye  get  time 
tae  cairry  the  messages. 

"  But  that's  no  a',"  for  the  glow 
on  Lily's  face  was  kindling  Jamie's 
inspiration,  and  he  saw  no  use  for 
economy  in  a  good  work.  "  What 
think  ye  o'  this  for  a  luck-penny? 
twenty  pund  exact,  an'  a'  in  goud  ; 
it  looks  bonnie  glintin'  in  the 
licht,"  and  Jamie  emptied  on  the 
table  the  store  of  sovereigns  he 
had  brought  from  Muirtown  bank 
without  shame. 

"  The  mistress  surely  never  sent 
that  .  .  .  tae  me1?"  Lily  whispered. 

"  Maybe  a'  pickit  it  up  on  the 
street ;  they  think  awa  in  the 
country  the  very  streets  are  goud 
here.  '  Give  her  this  from  us  all,' 
were  her  verra  words/'  said  Jamie, 
whose  conscience  had  abandoned 
the  unequal  struggle  with  his  heart. 
"  '  Tell  her  that  she's  to  get  what- 
ever she  likes  with  it,  and  to  go 
down  to  her  home  for  a  long 
holiday.'" 

"  Did  ye  thank  her,  Jamie  1 
Nae  man  hes  a  better  tongue." 

"  Ma  tongue  never  servit  me 
better ;  sail,  ye  wud  hae  been 
astonished  gin  ye  hed  herd  me," 
with  the  emphasis  of  one  who 
stood  at  last  on  the  rock  of  truth. 

"A'm  rael  content  noo,"  Lily 
said,  "but  a'  canna  speak  mair,  an' 
a've  something  tae  say  that'ill  no 
keep  till  the  morn,"  and  Jamie 
promised  to  return  that  evening. 

Jamie  waited  in  the  hall  till 
the  last  of  the  famous  physician's 
patients  had  gone ;  then  he  went 
in  and  said — 

"When  a'  entered  this  hoose 
ma  hert  wes  sair,  for  a'  thocht  a 
defenceless  lassie  hed  been  ill-used 
in  her  straits,  an'  noo  a'  wud  like 
to  apologeeze  for  ma  hot  words. 
Ye've  dune  a  gude  work  the  day 
that's  no  for  the  like  o'  me  to  speak 
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aboot,  but  it'ill  hae  it's  reward  frae 
the  Father  o'  the  fatherless." 

"Toots,  man,  what  nonsense  is 
this  you're  talking  1 "  said  Sir 
Andrew;  "you  don't  understand 
the  situation.  The  fact  is,  I 
wanted  to  study  Lily's  case,  and 
it  was  handier  to  have  her  in  my 
house.  Just  medical  selfishness, 
you  know." 

"A'  micht  hae  thocht  o'  that," 
and  the  intelligence  in  Jamie's 
eye  was  so  sympathetic  that  Sir 
Andrew  quailed  before  it.  "  We 
hev  a  doctor  in  oor  pairish  that's 
juist  yir  marra  [equal],  aye  prac- 
teesin'  on  the  sick  fouk,  an'  for 
lookin'  aifter  himsel  he  passes 
belief." 

"  Juist  Weelum  MacLure  ower 
again,"  Jamie  meditated,  as  he 
went  along  the  street.  "  London 
or  Drumtochty,  great  physeecian  or 
puir  country  doctor,  there's  no  ane 
o'  them  tae  mend  anither  for  doon- 
richt  gudeness.  There's  naebody 
'ill  hae  a  chance  wi'  them  at  the 
latter  end  ;  an"  for  leein'  tae,  a' 
believe  Sir  Andra  wud  beat 
"Weelum  himsel." 

When  Jamie  returned,  Lily  had 
arranged  her  store  of  gold  in  little 
heaps,  and  began  at  once  to  give 
directions. 

"Ye  maun  pay  ma  debts  first, 
ye  ken,  Jamie  ;  a'  cudna  .  .  .  leave, 
thinkin'  that  a'  wes  awin'  a  penny 
tae  onybody.  Grannie  aye  brocht 
us  up  tae  live  sae  that  we  cud  look 
a'body  in  the  face,  and  exceptin' 
Chairlie  .  .  . 

"  Twal  shilling  tae  the  shoe- 
maker, an  honest,  well-daein'  man  ; 
mony  a  time  he's  telt  me  aboot 
John  Wesley  :  and  a  poond  tae  the 
dressmaker ;  it's  no  a'  for  masel ; 
there  was  anither  Scotch  lassie, 
.  .  .  but  that  disna  maitter.  Cud 
ye  pay  thae  accoonts  the  nicht,  for 
the  dressmaker  'ill  be  needin'  her 
money  ?  ...  It  wes  ma  tribble 
hindered  me ;  .  .  .  a'  started  ae 


day,  an'  the  catch  in  ma  side,  .  .  . 
a  hed  tae  come  back. 

"  Noo  there's  ma  kirk,  an'  we 
mamma  forget  it,  for  a've  been  rael 
happy  there ;  ma  sittin'  wes  due 
the  beginnin'  o'  the  month,  and  a' 
aye  gietl  ten  shillings  tae  the 
missions ;  an',  Jamie,  they  were 
speakin'  o'  presentin'  the  minister 
wi'  some  bit  token  o'  respect  aifter 
bein'  twenty-five  years  here.  Pit 
me  doon  for  a  poond — no  ma  name, 
ye  ken  ;  that  wud  be  forward  ;  juist 
.  .  .  '  A  gratefu'  servant-lass.' 

"  Ye'ill  get  some  bonnie  hanker- 
chief  or  siclike  for  the  nurse ;  it 
wudna  dae  tae  oiler  her  siller;  an' 
dinna  forget  the  hoosemaid,  for 
she's  hed  a  sair  trachle  wi'  me. 
As  for  Sir  Andra,  .  .  .  naething 
can  py  him. 

"Here's  five  pund,  and  ye'ill 
gie't  tae  Grannie ;  she  kens  wha 
it's  for;  it'ill  juist  feenish  the 
debt.  .  .  . 

"  Ye  can  haud  yir  tongue,  Jamie. 
Wull  ye  write  a  line  tae  Chairlie, 
an'  say  .  .  .  that  a'  wes  thinkin.' 
o'  him  at  the  end,  an'  expectin' 
him  tae  be  a  credit  tae  his  fouk 
.  .  .  some  day  ;  an',  Jamie,  gin  he 
ever  come  back  in  his  richt  mind 
tae  the  Glen,  ye'ill  ...  no  be 
hard  on  him  like  ye  wes  laist 
time." 

"Chairlie  'ill  no  want  a  freend 
gin  a'  be  leevin',  Lily  ;  is  that  a'  1 
for  ye're  tirin'  yersel." 

"There's  ae  thing  mair,  but  a'm 
dootin'  it's  no  richt  o'  me  tae  waste 
Grannie's  siller  on't,  for  a'  wantit 
tae  leave  her  somethin'  wiselike ; 
.  .  .  but  oh,  Jamie,  a've  taken  a 
longiii'  .  .  .  tae  lie  in  Drum- 
tochty kirkyaird  wi'  ma  mither  an' 
Grannie. 

"  A'  ken  it's  a  notion,  but  a' 
dinna  like  thae  cemeteries  wi'  their 
gravel  roadies,  an'  their  big  monu- 
ments, an'  the  croods  o'  careless 
fouk,  an'  the  hooses  pressin'  on 
them  frae  every  side." 
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"A'  promised,  Janet,"  broke  in 
Jamie,  "that  a'  wud  bring  ye 
hame,  an'  a'll  keep  ma  word,  Lily ; 
gin  it  be  God's  wull  tae  tak  yir 
soul  tae  Himsel,  yir  body  'ill  be 
laid  wi'  yir  ain  fouk,"  and.  Jamie 
left  hurriedly. 

Next  morning  Sir  Andrew  and 
the  minister  were  standing  by 
Lily's  bedside,  and  only  looked  at 
him  when  he  joined  them. 

"  Jamie,  .  .  .  thank  ye  a',  ... 
ower  gude  tae  ...  a  servant-lass, 
.  .  .  tell  them  ...  at  hame." 

Each  man  bade  her  good-bye, 
and  the  minister  said  certain  words 
which  shall  not  be  written. 

"  Thae  .  .  .  weary  stairs,"  arid 
she  breathed  heavily  for  a  time ; 
then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "A'm 
coruin'." 

"  Lily  has  reached  the  .  .  . 
landing,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  and  as 
they  went  down  -  stairs  no  man 
would  have  looked  at  his  neigh- 
bour's face  for  a  ransom. 

"A'  wrote  that  verra  nicht  tae 
Drumsheugh,"  Jamie  explained  to 
our  guard  between  the  Junction 
and  Kildruuimie ;  "an'  a'm  no 
sure  but  he'ill  be  doon  himsel  wi' 
a  neebur  or  twa  juist  tae  gie  Lily 
a  respectable  funeral,  for  she  hes 
nae  man  o'  her  blude  tae  come. 

"  Div  ye  see  ony thing,  Kobert  ?  " 
Jamie  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety ; 
"  the  Kildrummie  hearse  stands 
heich,  an'  it  sud  be  there,  besides 
the  mourners." 

"Kildrummie  platform's  black," 
cried  Kobert  from  the  footboard ; 
"  the'ill  be  twal  gin  there  be  a 
man ;  ye  stick  by  ane  anither  weel 
up  the  wy ;  it's  no  often  a  servant 
is  brocht  hame  for  beerial ;  a' 
dinna  mind  a  case  sin  the  line 
opened." 

While  they  went  through  Kil- 
drummie, Jamie  walked  alone  be- 
hind the  hearse  as  chief  mourner, 
with  a  jealously  regulated  space  of 
three  feet  between  him  and  the 


neighbours ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
pine  woods  had  swallowed  up  the 
procession,  he  dropped  behind,  and 
was  once  more  approachable. 

"Ye've  hed  a  time  o't,"  said 
Hillocks,  treating  Jamie  as  an  or- 
dinary man  again  ;  "  wha  wud  hae 
thocht  this  wes  tae  be  the  end  o' 
yir  London  jaunt  1  Sail,"  and  Hil- 
locks felt  himself  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  situation. 

"This  is  juist  naethin',"  with 
vague  allusion  to  the  arrival 
by  railway  and  the  Kildrummie 
hearse  ;  "no  worth  mentionin'  wi' 
the  beginnin'  o'  the  beerial  at  the 
ither  end,"  and  Jamie  chose  Whin- 
nie's  box,  out  of  three  offered,  to 
brace  him  for  descriptive  narrative. 

"Ye  maun  understand,"  began 
Jamie,  knowing  that  he  had  at 
least  four  miles  before  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  resume  his 
position  of  solitary  dignity,  "  that 
as  sune  as  Lily  turned  ill  she  wes 
taken  tae  the  hoose  o'  a  great 
London  doctor,  an'  Sir  Andra 
waited  on  her  himsel ;  there's 
maybe  no'  anither  o'  his  patients 
withoot  a  title ;  a'  herd  him  speak 
o'  a  Duchess  ae  day. 

"When  it  wes  a'  ower,  puir 
lassie,  if  they  didna  fecht  tae 
py  for  the  beerial.  The  minister 
threipit  wi'  me  that  he  hed  a  fund 
at  his  kirk  for  sic  objects,  a  sonsy 
man  wi'  a  face  that  pit  ye  in  mind 
o'  hame  to  look  at  it,  but  a'  saw 
through  his  fund;  it's  fearsome 
hoo  Scotch  folk  'ill  lee  tae  cover 
gude  deeds." 

"  Div  ye  think  he  wud  hae  py'd 
it  oot  o'  his  ain  pocket  ? "  inter- 
rupted Hillocks. 

"  '  Na,  na,'  a'  said  tae  the  min- 
ister," for  Hillocks  was  beneath 
notice,  "  '  ye  maun  lat  her  mistress 
bear  the  beerial ' — twenty  pund,  as 
a'm  on  this  road,  she  gied ;  '  a 
faithfu'  servant,  she's  tae  want  for 
nothing ' ;  it  wes  handsome,  an'  'ill 
be  maist  cornfortin'  tae  Janet. 
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"  Ye  saw  the  coffin  for  yersels," 
and  Jamie  now  gave  himself  to 
details;  "the  London  hearse  hed 
gless  sides  and  twa  horses,  then  a 
mourning-coach  wi'  the  minister 
an'  me ;  but  that's  the  least  o't. 
What  think  ye  cam  next  1 " 

"  Some  o'  the  neeburs  walkiii' 
maybe,"  suggested  Whinnic. 

"  Walkin',"  repeated  Jamie, 
with  much  bitterness,  as  of  one 
who  despaired  of  Drumtochty, 
and  saw  no  use  in  wasting  his 
breath ;  just  so :  ye've  hed  mair 
rain  here  than  in  England." 

"  Never  mind  Whinnie,  Jamie," 
intervened  Drumsheugh ;  "  we 
maun  hae  the  rest  o'  the  funeral  ; 
wes  there  another  coach  1 " 

"  What  wud  ye  say,"  and  Jamie 
spoke  with  much  solemnity,  "  tae 
a  private  kerridge,  an'  mair  than 
ane  1  Ay,  ye  may  look,"  allowing 
himself  some  freedom  of  recollec- 
tion. "  Sir  Andra's  wes  next 
tae  the  coach,  wi'  the  blinds 
drawn  doon,  and  aifter  it  an 
elder's  frae  her  kirk.  He  heard 
o'  Lily  through  the  minister,  an' 
naethin'  wud  sateesfy  him  but  tae 
dae  her  sic  honour  as  he  cud. 

"  Gaein'    roond    the    corners    o' 


the  streets  —  a'  culdna  help  it, 
neeburs— a'  juist  took  a  glisk  oot 
at  the  window,  an'  when  a'  saw 
the  banker's  horses  wi'  the  silver 
harness,  a'  wushed  ye  hed  been 
there ;  sic  respect  tae  a  Drum- 
tochty lass. 

"  Ye  saw  the  lilies  on  the 
coffin,"  wound  up  Jamie,  doing 
his  best  to  maintain  a  chastened 
tone.  "  Did  ye  catch  the  writ- 
in'— 


Sir    Andra's    ain   hand ;    an'    Lily 
got  nae  mair  than  her  due." 

When  Jamie  parted  with  Drum- 
sheugh on  the  way  home,  and 
turned  down  the  road  to  Janet's 
cottage,  to  give  her  the  lilies  and 
a  full  account  of  her  lassie,  Drum- 
sheugh watched  him  till  he  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Thirty  pund  wes  what  he 
drew  frae  the  Muirtown  bank  oot 
o'  his  savings,  for  the  clerk  telt 
me  himsel,  an'  naebody  jalouses 
the  trick.  It's  the  cleverest  thing 
Jamie  ever  did,  an'  ane  o'  the  best 
a've  seen  in  Drumtochty." 

IAN  MACLAREN. 
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BENJAMIN     CONSTANT. 


WE  believe  there  can  be  no 
more  fascinating  reading  than  the 
frank  autobiography  of  some  com- 
monplace mortal,  and  we  find  that 
personal  revelations  lend  charm  to 
very  ordinary  books.  But  Ben- 
jamin Constant  presents  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  complicated  of 
psychological  and  intellectual 
studies,  and  if  his  journals  do  not 
solve  the  problem  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, assuredly  we  cannot  complain 
of  any  lack  of  candour.  Appar- 
ently he  had  neither  idea  nor  in- 
tention of  their  ever  being  given 
to  the  public,  and  he  took  his  pre- 
cautions against  indiscreet  inquisi- 
tiveness  in  his  lifetime.  Pepys, 
to  whom,  in  point  of  frankness,  he 
may  be  compared,  confided  his 
diaries  to  a  cryptogram :  Constant 
went  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
his  journals  in  Greek  characters. 
Naturally  we  compare  Constant 
with  Pepys,  but  they  only  resemble 
each  other  in  their  absolute  unre- 
serve. Pepys  reveals  his  foibles 
and  petty  vanities,  either  uncon- 
sciously or  with  childlike  simpli- 
city. Constant  does  not  conde- 
scend to  trifle  with  such  minute 
details  as  the  cut  of  a  coat  or 
the  items  of  a  tavern-bill.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  sensitive 
self -searching,  he  ruthlessly  sub- 
mits himself  to  an  unsparing  course 
of  the  probe  and  the  scalpel. 
Anxious  to  understand  the  secrets 
of  his  own  moral  mechanism,  to 
the  last  he  can  never  come  to 
definite  conclusions  ;  but  in  trying 
all  possible  methods  of  getting  at 
the  truth,  he  takes  us  entirely 
into  his  confidence.  In  his  ex- 
treme unreserve  as  to  his  senti- 


mental relations  with  the  softer 
sex,  he  resembles  Rousseau.  But 
whereas — to  put  it  bluntly — we 
never  know  whether  Rousseau  is 
lying  or  no,  we  always  have  the 
conviction  borne  in  upon  us  that 
Constant  is  strictly  honest  and 
veracious.  At  the  same  time,  in 
fairness  we  are  bound  to  add  that 
such  honesty  was  one  of  the  very 
few  sterling  qualities  to  which  he 
could  lay  claim ;  and,  moreover,  the 
honesty  was  chiefly  displayed  when 
he  was  confessing  himself  in  private 
for  his  personal  satisfaction.  It 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coin- 
cidence that  in  two  of  the  most 
sensational  French  memoirs  which 
have  been  recently  exhumed  from 
family  repositories,  the  literary 
experts  who  stand  sponsors  to  the 
works  begin  by  abusing  their  sub- 
jects. M.  Duruy,  who  edited  the 
memoirs  of  Barras,  in  a  scathing 
introduction  pronounced  the  old 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Di- 
rectorate one  of  the  most  shameless 
and  scurrilous  of  liars.  M.  Mele- 
gari  does  not  go  so  far  as  that,  and 
he  takes  a  somewhat  different  line. 
He  assures  us  that  we  may  rely 
on  the  veracity  of  those  journals, 
but  he  avers,  and  he  sufficiently 
proves  the  assertion,  that  Constant 
was  absolutely  destitute  of  a  moral 
sense.  He  was  a  brilliant  failure, 
and  he  might  have  been  a  more 
brilliant  success  had  he  persuaded 
himself  that  honesty  was  the  wisest 
policy.  Most  politicians  who  have 
no  fixed  principles  go  astray  through 
perverted  ambition  or  self-seeking. 
Constant  perversely  shifted  his 
ground,  and  changed  his  opinions, 
at  the  times  when  a  change  was 
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sure  to  be  prejudicial  :  in  other 
words,  he  always  ratted  at  the 
wrong  moment.  The  explanation 
was,  that  he  was  a  waif  of  the 
world,  drifting  upon  the  tide  of 
his  passions  and  caprices.  He  was 
always  indulging  in  the  intoxicat- 
ing luxury  of  at  least  one  r/rande 
passion,  and  was  the  victim  or 
plaything  of  some  woman  who 
could  twist  him  round  her  finger. 
He  had  three  great  loves  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  each  of  them 
brought  him  successively  and  suc- 
cessfully to  shipwreck.  The  love 
was  superficial  after  all,  and  al- 
though undoubtedly  he  was  vain 
enough,  his  follies  cannot  alto- 
gether be  set  down  to  vanity. 
Like  the  opium  -  eater  who  will 
revert  to  the  drug  he  fears,  Con- 
stant knowingly  simulated  a  pro- 
fundity of  feeling  which  found 
habitual  vent  in  hysterical  emo- 
tions. It  was  Madame  de  Stael 
who  cast  the  most  lasting  spell 
over  him ;  but  he  was  most  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  Madame 
Recamier,  who,  flattering  his 
weakness,  befooled  and  threw  him 
over.  Much  of  the  piquancy  of 
these  journals  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  this  exceptionally 
shrewd  man  of  the  world  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  snares  that 
beset  him,  and  nevertheless  habit- 
ually walked  into  them.  He 
learned  no  practical  lessons  in  the 
course  of  a  checkered  life,  and 
never  profited  by  his  bitter  ex- 
periences. He  is  ever  longing  for 
the  repose  that  always  eludes  him  ; 
yet  he  knows  he  could  attain  it  by 
an  effort  of  the  will.  A  confirmed 
sceptic,  if  not  an  actual  atheist,  he 
would  have  willingly  rested  on  the 
rock  of  Christianity,  but  he  could 
not  reason  himself  into  the  beliefs 
that  he  envied.  There  is  a  melan- 
choly wail  in  a  touching  passage 
in  one  of  his  confidential  letters 
to  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of 


Nassau,  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven. :  "  As  to  what  you 
say  of  belief,  I  know  better  than 
anybody  how  painful  it  is  not  to 
believe,  and  gladly  should  I  cut 
off  nose  and  ears  if  only  I  could 
be  thoroughly  persuaded  ;  but  I 
fear  that  all  the  amputations 
would  do  no  good,  and  that,  nose- 
less and  earless,  I  should  be  in- 
credulous as  now  and  in  spite  of 
myself.  I  must  endure  my  doom." 

These  last  significant  words  ex- 
plain much,  if  not  all.  He  was 
an  Epicurean  fatalist,  who  strove 
to  fancy  himself  a  predestinarian, 
because  it  spared  him  the  worries 
of  continued  conflict.  If  he  were 
frittering  away  precious  time  and 
squandering  splendid  talents,  if 
he  were  dangling  after  some  Dame 
de  par  le  monde,  as  Brantome  has 
it,  devoting  his  nights  to  the 
gaming-table  and  his  mornings  to 
sentimental  "  maunderings,"  his 
Destiny  must  bear  the  blame,  and 
there,  as  Johnson  says,  was  an 
end  of  it. 

As  he  had  no  conscience,  so 
he  had  no  special  country.  Born 
at  Lausanne,  he  was  descended 
on  both  sides  from  French  Hugue- 
not refugees  :  his  father  had  taken 
service  with  the  Dutch :  Benja- 
min had  well  -  born  German,  con- 
nections, and  he  married  three 
German  wives.  Even  in  the  days 
par  excellence  of  adventurers  of 
Fortune — of  the  Buonapartes  and 
the  Pozzo  di  Borgos,  when  French 
emigres  were  in  favour  at  St 
Petersburg  and  the  German 
Courts — no  man  was  more  cosmo- 
politan. When  holding  a  Court 
appointment  at  Brunswick,  he 
identifies  himself  with  the  Ger- 
mans, writing  of  "  our  constitu- 
tion "  and  "  our  arming."  Yet 
on  the  whole  his  sympathies  in- 
clined to  the  French,  and  he  ap- 
proved the  Revolution,  although 
he  denounced  its  excesses,  and  was 
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unsparing  in  his  scathing  satire 
of  the  wretches  who  abused  pass- 
ing popularity  for  their  personal 
ends.  He  naturalised  himself  a 
Frenchman  when  it  suited  his 
objects,  and  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  happened 
upon  a  career  which  would  have 
gratified  to  the  full  his  fervid 
ambition.  He  longed  for  respon- 
sibilities, with  their  corresponding 
influence,  which  would  give  him 
a  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  new 
world  that  had  come  up,  and  enable 
him  to  assist  in  shaping  its  future 
according  to  his  Utopian  dreams. 
The  all  -  powerful  First  Consul, 
a  connoisseur  in  men,  was  willing 
and  even  eager  to  engage  the 
services  of  Constant.  He  appreci- 
ated the  subtle  and  scheming 
brain ;  and  would  gladly  have 
engaged  with  ample  pay  and 
honours  the  support  of  the  fluent 
and  biting  pen  that  was  inspired 
by  an  instinctive  genius  for  poli- 
tics. The  Consul  appointed  Con- 
stant a  member  of  the  Tribunal, 
set  up  as  a  solemn  farce  and  a 
convenient  screen.  But  Constant 
accepted  his  role  seriously,  and, 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  men- 
aced liberty,  took  up  his  parable 
against  despotism  in  the  abstract. 
In  ordinary  cases,  Buonaparte's 
methods  with  such  a  recalcitrant 
would  have  been  short  and  sum- 
mary :  he  showed  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Constant  by  endeav- 
ouring to  bring  him  to  a  more 
reasonable  mind.  "  Come  and 
talk  to  me  in  my  cabinet,"  he 
said  ;  "  these  are  discussions  which 
should  only  be  raised  en  famille." 
It  was  highly  characteristic  of 
Constant  that  he  was  assured  and 
confirmed  in  his  unseasonable 
rectitude  by  those  flattering  cajoler- 
ies of  the  man  of  the  future.  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  charmer, 
and  was  dismissed  from  a  lucrative 
position.  Later,  the  friend  of 


liberty  was  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  despot,  when  liberty 
had  been  still  more  ruthlessly 
crushed  :  when  the  star  of  the 
Emperor's  fortunes  had  been  wan- 
ing, and  when  the  influence  on 
his  own  fortune  could  only  be 
disastrous. 

Like  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  was 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  pos- 
sible endurance  of  an  overtasked 
brain  against  prolonged  and  exces- 
sive strain.  Extraordinarily  pre- 
cocious in  his  studies  as  in  his 
reflections,  it  was  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  had  no  childhood.  His 
letters  at  the  early  age  of  ten  were 
those  of  a  phenomenal  and  objec- 
tionable little  prig.  Like  Byron 
and  Rousseau,  the  slave  of  the  fair 
sex  had  premature  experiences  of 
the  tender  passion.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  making  an  eccentric,  but,  in 
the  circumstances,  no  unnatural 
choice  of  a  confidante,  he  unbosoms 
himself  freely  to  his  grandmother  : 
"  I  sometimes  see  here  a  young 
English  girl  whom  I  prefer  to 
Cicero,  Seneca,  etc. :  she  teaches  me 
Ovid,  whom  she  has  never  read  and 
of  whom  she  has  never  heard  ;  but 
I  find  the  whole  of  him  in  her 
eyes."  Seldom  or  never,  surely, 
has  there  been  such  an  extraordin- 
ary case  as  that  ten  -  years'  -  old 
admirer  of  the  philosophical  Seneca 
finding  a  crib  to  the  free  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  '  Art  of  Love '  in 
the  eyes  of  a  pretty  little  playmate; 
and  truly  with  Constant  the  child 
was  the  father  of  the  man.  Such 
a  boy,  always  asking  embarrassing 
questions,  was  born  to  be  the  plague 
of  tutors  and  preceptors ;  but  be- 
sides, as  in  after-life,  with  the  per- 
versity of  the  pig,  he  was  always 
set  upon  going  his  own  way. 
His  masters  could  only  induce  him 
to  study  by  exciting  his  imagin- 
ation ;  but  when  they  succeeded  in 
stimulating  and  interesting  that 
teeming  brain,  it  was  a  case  of  the 
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boyish  son  of  the  Virgin  sitting 
among  the  doctors  in  the  Temple. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
most  firm  and  sagacious  of  fathers 
could  have  controlled  and  directed 
that  unquiet  spirit.  But  the 
Dutch  colonel  had  few  sympathies 
with  his  son,  and  slight  sense  of 
parental  responsibilities.  He  was 
sarcastic,  somewhat  cynical  and 
self- restrained,  and  moreover,  he 
was  an  elderly  enfant  terrible,  per- 
petually getting  into  scrapes,  and 
always  struggling  with  pecuniary 
troubles.  The  natural  relations  of 
son  and  father  were  soon  reversed  ; 
the  son  with  all  his  follies  seems 
to  have  been  always  by  far  the 
richer  of  the  two,  and  it  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  character  that, 
where  money  was  concerned,  he 
behaved  to  his  prodigal  parent  with 
careless  generosity.  Meantime  his 
father  had  speedily  washed  his 
hands  of  him.  When  only  four- 
teen, the  'youth  was  sent  to  study 
at  Oxford  :  thence  he  crossed  the 
seas  to  the  German  University  of 
Erlangen ;  and  from  Erlangen  he 
went  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
where,  when  going  through  a  course 
of  the  classes,  he  formed  close  and 
enduring  connections  with  some  of 
the  future  lights  and  leaders  of  the 
Whigs.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
having  completed  his  education, 
he  repaired  to  Paris.  There  his 
Whiggish  friendships  and  predilec- 
tions proved  a  natural  introduction 
to  intimacies  with  the  free-thinking 
doctrinaires  and  encyclopaedists 
who  were  paving  the  way  for  the 
terrors  of  the  Revolution.  He 
submitted  himself  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  genius  of  Voltaire,  and 
with  that  the  cosmopolitan  par  ex- 
cellence had  completed  his  course 
of  preliminary  training.  Attached 
to  no  country  and  burdened  by  no 
fixed  principles,  his  career  became 
eccentrically  brilliant,  like  that  of  a 
wandering  comet  or  a  shooting- 
star.  Beranger  might  have  had 


him  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
melancholy  couplet — 

"Encore  une  etoilc  qui  file,  qui  file, 
Qui  file  et  disparait." 

For  as  he  rose  in  storm,  he  sunk 
in  gloom. 

Some  commentary  by  way  of 
prelude  was  indispensable,  but  it 
is  high  time  we  came  to  the  jour- 
nals. Besides  the  strangely  fasci- 
nating self-revelations,  they  abound 
in  references  to  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Germany,  and  France, 
and  Europe  in  general,  from  Goethe 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  from 
Schiller  to  the  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  and  to  women  —  to  one 
woman  in  especial,  who  was 
scarcely  less  renowned  than 
Napoleon.  The  ties  he  formed  with 
Madame  de  Stai.il  account  for  many 
of  his  sojourns  in  Germany,  for 
she  made  it  a  point  that  he  should 
accompany  or  follow  her  into  her 
exiles.  The  beginning  of  the  jour- 
nals in  1804  finds  him  at  Weimar, 
the  place  of  all  others  where  we 
might  have  expected  to  meet  with 
both.  The  opening  sentence  ex- 
presses the  vain  aspiration,  the 
tantalising  Will-o'-the-wisp,  which 
was  ever  to  elude  him  :  "I  intend 
to  remain  a  certain  time,  for  I 
shall  find  rich  libraries,  serious 
conversations  according  to  my 
tastes,  and,  above  all,  tranquillity 
/or  my  labours."  Soon  after  comes 
the  avowal:  "I  work  little  and 
ill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  Goethe.  Subtlety,  self-love, 
physical  inability  to  the  point  of 
suffering,  a  remarkable  intellect,  a 
noble  look,  a  face  somewhat  worn." 
Three  weeks  later  he  had  re-read 
'  Faust ' :  "It  is  a  mockery  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  all  the  men  of 
science.  The  Germans  find  it  un- 
fathomably  deep  :  as  for  me,  I  find 
that  it  falls  short  of  '  Candide ' :  it 
is  quite  as  immoral  and  dry,  as 
there  is  less  of  playfulness,  fewer  in- 
genious witticisms,  and  much  more 
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bad  taste."  The  strange  criticism 
is  characteristic,  and  we  see  that 
Constant  was  still  under  the  strong 
spell  of  the  mocking  hermit  of 
Ferney,  otherwise  it  would  have 
scarcely  occurred  to  him  to  compare 
the  two  dissimilar  masterpieces. 
For  it  is  a  far, cry  from  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken  to  the 
scandalous  and  scabreuses  adven- 
tures of  the  heroines  of  '  Candide.' 
"  Extremely  interesting  supper 
with  Goethe.  He  is  a  man  full 
of  wit,  of  sallies,  of  depth,  of  new 
ideas.  But  he  is  the  least  good- 
natured  fellow  (le  mains  l>on- 
homme)  whom  I  know."  Speaking 
of  '  Werther,'  Goethe  said  :  "  What 
makes  the  work  a  dangerous  one 
is,  having  depicted  weakness  as  if 
it  were  strength.  But  when  I  do 
a  thing  which  suits  me,  I  take  no 
thought  for  the  consequences.  If 
there  are  fools  who  are  harmed  by 
the  reading  of  it,  my  faith,  it  is  so 
much  the  worse  for  them."  Visit- 
ing Leipsic,  he  came  across  Gold- 
smith, then  making  the  grand  tour 
by  miracles  of  economy,  and  pay- 
ing his  way  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  "  As  to  Goldsmith,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made,  it  is  as  im- 
possible not  to  like  him  as  it  is 
difficult  to  esteem  him."  Then 
there  is  an  entry  noting  that  he 
had  dined  with  Goldsmith.  We 
know  not  whether  the  Englishman 
suggested  the  apothegm  with  the 
hidden  sneer,  which  is  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  :  "  The  generality  of 
men  attribute  the  results  of  their 
imprudences  to  the  firmness  of 
their  principles." 

In  this  miscellany  of  matter,  all 
suggested  by  the  meditations  or 
incidents  of  the  moment,  we  come 
sometimes  on  pieces  of  criticism 
which  are  equally  acute  and  ori- 
ginal. So  that,  whether  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  or  dissent,  the 
journals  are  invariably  suggesting 
subjects  for  reflection.  As  for 
example — 


"  While  travelling  by  post,  I  have 
been  reading  Euripides.  He  is  a 
completely  modern  poet,  having  noth- 
ing of  the  simplicity,  the  good  faith, 
the  sincerity  of  the  ancients.  Al- 
together given  over  to  the  idea  of 
making  effects,  and  of  passing,  with 
that  purpose,  from  one  opinion  to 
another ;  now  a  fanatical  devotee, 
again  ostentatiously  impious  ;  rich  in 
descriptions,  but  which  are  some- 
times misplaced,  and  abounding  in 
allusions  against  the  orators,  the 
nations,  the  Governments,  as  a  man 
whose  ambitions  have  been  unsatis- 
fied, and  who,  deceived  in  his  desires 
under  a  democracy,  has  made  the 
democracy  his  detestation.  I  find  a 
close  relation  between  him  and  Vol- 
taire." 

So  again  we  have  Voltaire  as 
the  gauge  and  model  of  the  genius 
of  all  ages,  and  of  every  manner. 
But  there  is  piquancy  in  Constant 
criticising  the  great  Greek  tra- 
gedian as  if  he  had  been  a  literary 
Rabagus  writing  melodrama  for 
the  Porte  St  Martin  •  and  the 
passage  about  the  democracy 
sounds  prophetic  in  the  mouth 
of  the  man.  who  was  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  his  political 
creed,  after  standing  forth  as  the 
fanatical  apostle  of  liberty. 

The  allusions  to  Madame  de 
Stael  are  constant  though  incon- 
secutive. Passion  or  affection 
apart,  his  attraction  to  her  was  so 
far  selfish  or  self-interested  that 
he  is  said  never  to  have  sparkled 
so  brilliantly  as  when  she  was 
present  to  inspire  him.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  brilliant  circle  at  Coppet.  It 
is  a  standing  mystery  why  they 
did  not  marry,  after  the  death  of 
M.  de  Stael  in  1802.  Perhaps  the 
most  plausible  theory  is,  that  the 
spirituelle  author  of  '  Corinne,'  who 
had  an  excessive  share  of  feminine 
vanity,  was  loath  to  part  with  the 
name  under  which  she  had  become 
famous,  or  to  merge  her  individu- 
ality in  that  of  a  gifted  husband. 
Barras  was  notoriously  a  mauvaise 
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langue;  but  if  Barras  in  the  Mem- 
oirs recently  published  may  be 
believed,  the  lady  was  ready  to  go 
any  lengths  for  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  her  friend  and  pro- 
tege. Be  that  as  it  may,  she  had 
bewitched  Constant,  as  indirectly 
she  wrecked  the  life  of  one  of  the 
unfortunate  women  he  married. 
Much  misdoubting,  and  by  way 
of  trying  a  desperate  remedy,  he 
married  Charlotte  of  Hardenberg, 
on  the  chance  that  her  devotion 
and  domestic  virtues  might  detach 
him  from  the  enchantress.  As  he 
had  foreseen,  the  experiment  was 
doomed  to  failure,  and  the  un- 
happy Charlotte  was  the  victim  of 
her  admiring  credulity. 

When  Necker  had  followed  his 
son-in-law  to  the  grave,  Constant 
hurried  to  Coppet  to  console  the 
bereaved  daughter.  Thus  he  mor- 
alises on  his  personal  feelings,  and 
it  is  another  proof  of  how  care- 
fully he  studied  himself,  with  fair 
success : — 

"  I  know  no  one  but  myself  who  is 
always  led  on  to  feel  for  others  more 
than  for  myself,  because  pity  pursues 
me,  and  the  pain  'which  would  be 
weakened  as  to  anything  personal  to 
myself,  ceaselessly  renews  itself,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  myself  who  has  need  of  consola- 
tion. As  to  my  personal  griefs,  it  is 
not  only  strength  which  assists  me  to 
bear  them,  but  elasticity.  I  have 
excellent  qualities  —  pride,  devotion, 
generosity — but  I  am  not  altogether 
a  real  being.  There  are  two  persons 
in  me,  and  one  of  them  is  watching 
the  other,  knowing  well  that  those 
convulsive  movements  of  grief  ought 
to  pass.  Thus,  at  this  moment,  I  am 
sad,  but  if  I  wished,  I  should  not 
only  be  consoled,  but  so  entirely  dis- 
tracted from  my  grief  that  I  should 
not  feel  it  :  however,  I  do  not  desire 
that,  because  I  feel  that  Madame  de 
Stac'l  has  need  not  only  of  my  conso- 
lation but  of  my  grief." 

Unmarried  or  divorced, — and  he 
had  two  experiences  of  the  latter 
condition, — this  sentimentally  sym- 


pathetic friend  was  nevertheless 
always  thinking  of  wedlock  as  a 
means  of  rupture  and  a  refuge. 
Yet  all  the  time  he  knew  very 
well  that  in  a  match  with  any 
ordinary  mortal,  matrimonial  bliss 
was  denied  him.  Here  we  have 
his  reflections  on  the  subject  at 
Geneva,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
was  within  a  short  boat-voyage  of 
Coppet  : — 

"  Saw  Amelie  Fabri  again  :  she  is 
just  as  black,  just  as  lively,  just  as 
excitable.  How  I  should  have  hated 
her,  had  they  succeeded  in  getting  me 
to  marry  her  !  Yet  she  really  is  ex- 
tremely amiable.  I  have  always  the 
ill-luck  to  discover  impossibilities 
with  the  women  I  think  of  marrying. 
Charlotte  de  Hardenberg  wearisome 
and  romantic "  (it  would  have  been 
well  for  poor  Charlotte  had  he  held 
to  that  way  of  thinking)  :  "  Madame 
Lindsay  was  forty  and  had  two  nat- 
ural children  [!]  :  Madame  de  Stacl, 
who  understands  me  better  than  any- 
body, will  not  consent  to  confine  her- 
self to  friendship,  when  I  have  no  more 
love  to  give  :  this  poor  Amelie,  who 
desires  me,  is  thirty-two,  no  fortune, 
and  absurdities  which  age  has  con- 
firmed :  Antoinette,  who  is  twenty, 
with  money  and  with  no  absurdities, 
is  common  in  face,  and  has  nothing 
of  the  French  about  her." 

Madame  de  Stael  would  not, 
and  yet  she  would.  She  would  not, 
as  it  appears,  become  Constant's 
wife,  but  she  would  keep  him  as 
her  humble  slave  to  share  her 
romantic  transports.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  tempestuous  scenes 
which  were  perpetually  recurring, 
in  which  the  hysterical  pair  tore 
passions  into  tatters  : — 

"  A  gay  supper  with  the  Prince  de 
Belmonte.  Remained  alone  with 
Madame  de  Stael ;  the  storm  blows 
tip,  little  by  little.  Frightful  scene 
till  three  in  the  morning,  because  I 
have  no  sensibility,  because  I  am 
undeserving  of  confidence,  because 
my  sentiments  do  not  correspond 
with  my  conduct.  Alas !  I  would 
escape  these  monotonous  lamenta- 
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tions,  not  upon  real  misfortunes,  but 
on  the  general  laws  of  nature,  on  old 
age.  I  would,  I  who  am  a  man,  that 
I  should  not  have  to  endure  the  mur- 
murings  of  a  woman  whose  youth  is 
abandoning  her.  I  would  she  did 
not  ask  me  for  love  after  ten  years  of 
a  liaison,  now  that  we  both  are  nearly 
forty,  and  I  have  declared  two  hun- 
dred times,  and  for  long,  that  I  have 
no  more  love  to  give.  A  declaration 
I  have  never  retracted,  except  to 
soothe  those  convulsions  of  grief  and 
rage  which  terrified  me.  .  .  .  However, 
I  must  sever  my  life  from  hers,  in 
remaining  her  friend  or  in  disappear- 
ing from  the  earth." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  never  the 
resolution  to  break  away,  nor 
indeed  did  he  really  desire  it. 
Had  Corinne  chosen  to  take  him 
at  his  word,  it  would  have  been 
the  surest  way  of  reviving  his 
devotion.  They  might  stretch  the 
couples  and  fret  their  necks,  but 
the  fateful  bond  was  not  to  be 
snapped.  Simultaneously  he  was 
in  regular  correspondence  with 
Madame  Dutertre,  the  twice- 
divorced  Charlotte  de  Hardenberg, 
who  was  to  be  his  second  choice. 
Writing  in  Geneva,  he  says  : — 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Madame 
Dutertre.  Here  is  another,  who  with 
a  strong  love  of  independence,  having 
succeeded  in  regaining  it  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  in  possession  at  the 
same  time  of  a  sufficient  fortune, 
hastens  to  mar  her  life  for  the  second 
time  by  a  tie  which  oppresses  her 
now  as  much  and  even  more  than  the 
former  one." 

Sympathetically  alive  to  the  lady's 
mistake,  he  was  then  meditat- 
ing making  her  his  accomplice 
in  a  third  indiscretion.  Geneva, 
being  on  the  frontiers  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  was  then  more 
than  ever  the  resort  of  the  learned, 
and  the  refuge  of  independent 
freethinkers  : — 

"  I  take  a  walk  with  Sismondi,  who 
reproaches  me  with  never  speaking 
seriously.  That  is  true.  I  take  too 
little  interest  in  persons  and  in  things, 


in  the  moods  in  which  I  find  myself, 
to  seek  to  convince.  I  confine  myself 
to  silence  or  to  jesting.  It  amuses  me 
and  acts  as  an  anodyne.  The  best 
gift  that  heaven  has  bestowed  on 
me  is  that  of  making  merry  with 
myself." 

Very  different  was  the  character 
of  the  unfortunate  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  as  to  whom  he  quotes  ap- 
provingly an  epigrammatic  judg- 
ment of  the.  Prince  de  Belmonte  : 
"  'Tis  a  king  who  does  a  duty  as  a 
clerk  does  his,  without  permitting 
himself  the  least  advantage  for  his 
personal  enjoyment."  Then  there 
is  one  of  those  cases  of  unconscious 
self-betrayal  which  the  cynical  ob- 
server of  Humanity  so  keenly  en- 
joyed, and  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject was  a  European  celebrity  : — 

"  Here  is  a  pleasant  trait  of  amour- 
propre  supplied  me  by  Schlegel.  One 
day  he  read  me  a  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  his  friends.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  happened  to  see  that  the 
friend  had  died.  I  spoke  of  it  to 
Schlegel,  who  replied,  '  Yes,  he  is 
dead  ;  but,  however,  he  had  time  to 
receive  my  letter  before  dying.'  As 
if,  comments  Constant,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  friend  had  been  above  all 
to  read  SchlegePs  letter,  and  that, 
having  read  the  letter,  he  might 
depart  in  peace." 

His  thirty  -  seventh  birthday 
suggests  a  valuable  fragment  of 
autobiography  : — 

"  The  better  part  of  my  life  is  gone 
by.  Assuming  nature  to  be  propitious, 
I  can  only  expect  to  pass  without  in- 
firmities the  half  of  the  time  I  have 
lived  already.  My  life  only  leaves 
me  confused  recollections.  I  take 
little  more  interest  in  myself  than  in 
others.  I  know  that,  up  to  fourteen 
object  of  my  father's  warm  affection, 
treated  on  the  one  hand  harshly 
enough,  but  excited  on  the  other  to 
the  most  extravagant  vanity,  I  have 
lived  on,  filling  all  who  were  about 
me  with  admiration  for  my  precious 
gifts,  and  with  distrust  for  my  vio- 
lent, quarrelsome,  and  malin  dis- 
position. I  had  no  longer  a  mother. 
They  fancied  me  malevolent :  I  was 
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only  full  of  amour-propre.  From 
fourteen  to  sixteen  I  was  at  a  German 
University,  far  too  much  left  to  my- 
self, having  great  triumphs  which 
turned  my  head,  and  then  committing 
enormous  follies.  From  sixteen  to 
eighteen  I  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  I  found  the 
real  taste  for  study,  which  hitherto 
they  had  vainly  tried  to  inspire  in 
me.  But  after  a  year  of  a  regular 
and  tolerably  happy  life,  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  passion  of  play,  and 
lived  miserably  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. Then  I  went  to  spend  some 
months  at  Paris,  abandoned  to  my 
own  wisdom,  which  turned  out  badly 
enough.  .  .  .  At  twenty-seven  I  was 
divorced  from  a  first  marriage  con- 
tracted in  Germany." 

So  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
seven  he  had  not  only  learned,  but 
laid  to  heart,  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence ;  yet  although  they  were  ever 
whispering  warnings  and  awaken- 
ing reproaches,  he  could  never  sum- 
mon the  resolution  to  turn  them  to 
account.  There  has  seldom  been  an 
example  of  so  shrewd  a  man,  who 
walked  through  sorrows  and  wor- 
ries to  perdition  with  eyes  so  widely 
open.  Nor  does  this  unpractical 
philosopher  ever  miss  the  occasion 
of  seeking  some  personal  moral  in 
each  casual  incident  which  presents 
itself  to  his  strikingly  original 
mind.  Posting  northwards  from 
Dole,  he  comes  upon  a  burning 
village.  The  peasants  are  search- 
ing among  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  their  homes  for  any  valu- 
ables the  conflagration  might  have 
spared  : — 

"And  their  joy  in  receiving  each 
scrap  they  saved  was  more  lively,  and 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  more  real  and 
satisfying  calm,  than  the  wealthy  can 
possibly  experience,  who,  not  having 
the  interest  in  their  lives  of  providing 
for  their  necessities,  have  no  know- 
ledge of  how  to  supply  these,  ct 
s'agitant  dans  le  vide  sans  suivre  aucune 
route  trace'e.  UNE  ROUTE  TRACED  est 
aussi  ce  qui  manque  a  ma  vie." 

For  though  Constant  may  pro- 


fess to  be  indifferent  to  himself 
as  to  other  people,  that  is  only  a 
trick  of  speech  or  thought ;  in 
reality  the  cynical  sage  was  the 
most  self-conscious  of  mankind, 
and  never  out  of  his  own  thoughts 
for  an  instant. 

Even  when  constrained  to  con- 
fide admiration  of  others  to  his 
journal,  there  is  generally  some 
slighting  touch  of  depreciation. 
His  eye  was  keener  for  faults  than 
for  merits.  ]  le  passes  an  evening 
with  Humboldt,  then  approaching 
the  height  of  celebrity  : — 

"  He  is  an  enlightened  man,  full  of 
activity  and  of  zeal  for  the  sciences, 
not  having  sought,  like  many  of  the 
sarants,  a  means  of  making  himself 
indifferent  to  the  instincts  of  human- 
ity and  of  divesting  himself  of  all 
opinion  and  of  all  courage.  I  do  not 
believe  him  strong  enough  to  arrive 
at  the  universality  to  which  he  as- 
pires, though  all  his  ideas  in  this 
respect  are  true  and  just,  but  his 
loins  are  not  strong  enough.  In  short, 
he  is  a  man  who  has  undertaken  a 
superb  enterprise,  who  lias  carried  it 
on  with  admirable  perseverance,  who 
will  give  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  it,  and  who  will  have  ad- 
vanced several  branches  of  science 
and  thrown  many  new  lights  upon 
speculative  philosophy." 

There  is  an  epigrammatic  com- 
ment on  "a  good  letter"  from  his 
Egeria  :  "  She  [Madame  de  Stai-l] 
is  always  too  eager  to  put  herself 
forward — agitation  and  ambition. 
She  leaves  the  wings  of  fortune  no 
time  to  grow,  she  pulls  out  feather 
after  feather  to  make  herself  a 
plume."  Next  year  (1807)  the 
expressions  of  impatience  become 
more  vehement.  He  hesitates 
over  the  doubtful  or  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  marrying  Madame  .Du- 
tertre  by  way  of  distraction,  and 
is  continually  contrasting  the  one 
lady  with  the  other.  Corusca- 
tions of  intellectual  rockets  and 
sentimental  Greek  fire  on  the  one 
side;  quiet  evenings,  down  beds, 
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and  dull  domestic  felicity  on  the 
other : — 

"The  contrast  between  her  im- 
petuosity, her  selfishness,  her  con- 
stant concern  about  herself,  and  the 
gentleness,  the  calm,  the  humble  and 
modest  manner  of  Charlotte,  makes 
the  letters  a  thousand  times  more 
dear  to  me.  I  am  weary  of  the 
homme -femmc  whose  hand  of  iron 
has  enchained  me  these  ten  years, 
when  I  have  a  woman  who  is  really 
a  woman,  who  intoxicates  and  en- 
chants me." 

Madame  de  Stae'l,  who  had  been 
so  willing  to  give  him  his  dis- 
missal, reconsiders  the  position 
when  he  seems  ready  to  accept : — 

"  Madame  de  Stael  comes  back  on 
her  resolution  :  she  will  hear  no 
more  of  a  rupture.  The  simple  plan 
would  be  not  to  see  her  again,  and  to 
await  at  Lausanne  the  orders  of  Char- 
lotte, of  this  angel  whom  I  bless  as 
she  will  save  me.  Schlegel  writes 
that  Madame  de  Stael  declares  she 
will  kill  herself  if  I  abandon  her. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  I 
feel  I  should  pass  for  a  monster  were 
I  to  leave  her  :  I  shall  die  if  I  do 
not.  I  regret  ami  I  detest  her." 

It  is  hard  to  sympathise  with 
these  humiliating  shrieks  of  a  feeble 
nature,  seeing  clearly  the  better 
way  and  always  following  the 
worse.  Yet  in  the  full  knowledge 
of  his  own  weakness,  his  presenti- 
ments never  deceived  him,  nor  was 
he  ever  guilty  of  more  cruel  or  self- 
ish conduct  than  when  he  abused 
the  confiding  affection  of  Madame 
Dutertre.  The  torments  of  the 
poor  woman  began  during  the  pro- 
longed period  of  the  betrothal : — 

"  Coppet.—She  [Madame  de  Stael] 
is  come  ;  she  has  thrown  herself  at 
my  feet,  she  has  uttered  frightful 
cries  of  grief  and  desolation.  A 
heart  of  iron  could  not  have  resisted. 
I  have  come  back  to  Coppet  with  her. 
I  have  consented  to  stay  for  six  weeks, 
and  there  is  Charlotte  expecting  me 
at  the  end  of  September.  Great 
God  !  what  am  I  to  do  !  I  am  tramp- 
ling under  foot  my  future  and  my 
happiness." 


It  was  a  pitiable  exhibition  of 
weakness  in  a  marvellously  able 
and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  strange  moral 
phenomenon  to  see  one  of  the 
most  egotistical  and  selfish  of  mor- 
tals deliberately  sacrificing  him- 
self to  the  spell  of  the  capricious 
enchantress  whom  he  had  ceased 
to  love  and  was  inclined  to  loathe. 
Is  the  explanation  to  be  sought  in 
the  predominating  and  superabun- 
dant vanity,  unwilling  finally  to 
sever  the  connection  with  a  wo- 
man who  had  stung  Napoleon  to 
fury  in  a  war  of  pin-pricks  1  Or 
did  he  really  find  such  intellectual 
excitement  in  her  society  that  the 
pleasures  almost  compensated  for 
the  pains?  No  wonder  that,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  aunt,  the 
Countess  of  Nassau,  we  find  him 
defending  himself  from  the  charge 
of  indecision  which  that  lady  fre- 
quently made  against  her  favour- 
ite nephew.  The  defence  is  more 
specious  than  satisfactory,  and  its 
logical  conclusion  would  go  to 
prove  that  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  fools  or  dullards  : — 

"  Why,  I  beg,  do  you  accuse  me  of 
having  a  weak  character  ?  It  is  an 
accusation  to  which  all  enlightened 
people  are  exposed,  because  they  see 
the  two,  or  rather  the  thousand,  sides 
of  things,  and  it  is  impossible  to  come 
to  a  resolution,  so  that  they  seem 
to  be  tottering,  sometimes  on  the 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  reason,  and  not  weak- 
ness. ...  I  have  no  longer  any 
weakness  of  character  :  I  have  ex- 
amined my  own,  and  I  know  it ;  and 
instead  of  making  a  horse  take  dif- 
ferent action  from  what  is  natural  to 
him,  I  confine  myself  to  making  the 
best  of  Nature  as  I  find  it." 

So  he  "  wobbled  "  into  his  second 
marriage  —  for  the  word  exactly 
expresses  the  vacillating  frame  of 
mind  which  promised  miserably 
for  the  future  happiness  of  the 
spouses.  And  although  the  chap- 
ters of  his  loves  and  liaisons  are 
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far  from  concluded — for,  if  pos- 
sible, he  was  more  befooled  than 
ever  when  he  succumbed  to  the 
witcheries  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
Ilecamier — we  may  conclude  with 
a  passage  from  the  journals  of  the 
newly  married  man  : — 

"  Again,  new  scenes  witli  Charlotte, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  the  cause.  In- 
stead of  being  weak  and  hard,  I  ought 
to  be  firm  and  gentle.  I  feel  that  T 
am  carrying  the  ennui  of  my  wife  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  it  weighs  heavily. 
I  have  lost  Madame  do  Statjl,  and  shall 
never  recover  the  blow." 

We  have  said  our  say  on  the 
psychological  phenomena  which 
give  the  journals  their  very  excep- 
tional interest,  and  shall  only 
touch  on  the  notes  of  a  couple  of 
remarkable  interviews.  For  they 
show  what  a  position  the  man  had 
attained,  what  a  conspicuous  part 
he  might  have  played  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,  had  he  been  gov- 
erned by  anything  like  fixity  of  pur- 
pose, and  had  his  susceptibilities 
and  emotions  been  less  easily  ex- 
cited. When  the  Allied  monarchs 
were  in  Paris  in  1814,  the  Tsar 
was  anxious  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  renowned  litterateur 
and  pamphleteer : — 

"To-day  I  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  The  interview 
went  over  well.  He  has  the  air  of 
the  best  of  men.  Without  the  care  his 
courtiers  take  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  world,  one 
could  talk  to  him  with  full  freedom 
and  confidence.  He  has  repented  to 
me  the  promise  of  an  order." 

Still  more  flattering  was  his 
meeting  with  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  when  the  Emperor, 
sanguinely  expecting  a  triumph  in 
the  impending  campaign,  had  some 
thought  of  re-establishing  the  im- 
perial throne  on  broader,  more 
liberal,  and  more  catholic  founda- 
tions : — 
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"  The  Emperor  has  fixed  an  inter- 
view. What  will  it  be  ? 

"  I  have  seen  him.  He  has  re- 
ceived me  admirably,  and  charged 
me,  after  a  long  conversation,  with 
drawing  up  the  scheme  of  a  constitu- 
tion. I  must  confess  that  he  is  an 
astonishing  man.  All  will  be  com- 
pleted to-morrow,  but  will  that  make 
me  'arrive'  at  last,  and  ought  I  to 
desire  it1?  The  future  is  very  dark. 
The  will  of  God  be  done." 

He  never  was  destined  to  arrive, 
though  for  many  years — until  he 
died  after  another  revolution  in 
1830 — he  went  wandering  around 
the  coveted  goal.  Always  taking 
important  steps  mal  -  apropos,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  his  ill- 
timed  relations  with  the  prescript 
of  Elba  and  St  Helena  were  no 
recommendation  to  the  Monarch 
of  the  llestoration.  By  accept- 
ing a  sum  of  money  from  Louis 
Philippe  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  he  even  contrived  —  al- 
though perhaps  unjustly — to  have 
his  character  for  independence 
gravely  impeached.  Perhaps  what 
we  have  quoted  from  his  journals 
may  tend  to  show  that  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  worst  that  his 
enemies  could  say  of  him.  Yet  he 
was  rather  weak  or  womanly  than 
wicked ;  and  he  had  many  attrac- 
tive and  amiable  qualities.  Un- 
fortunately, with  a  heart  and  a 
brain  always  beating  at  fever-heat, 
he  was  lacking  alike  in  conscience 
and  in  backbone.  After  a  troubled 
life  of  ceaseless  activity,  he  died 
discredited,  if  not  actually  dis- 
graced ;  and  as  for  the  philosophi- 
cal and  political  treatises  on  which 
he  chiefly  valued  himself,  they 
were  soon  ignored,  and  are  now 
forgotten.  If  his  literary  fame 
survives,  save  in  vague  impressions, 
it  is  in  his  once  popular  romance  of 
'  Adolphe,'  and  we  doubt  whether 
even  the  name  of  that  novel  is 
known  to  a  score  of  the  literary 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
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DEER-STALKING. 


SEARCH    FOR    A    "ROYAL." 


DEER-STALKING  has  attractions 
for  the  real  sportsman  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  other  sport  in  this  country. 
This,  at  least,  is  my  own  experi- 
ence. Having  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  grouse-shooting  on  several 
of  our  finest  Highland  moors,  and 
taken  part  in  some  of  the  best 
partridge  and  cover  shooting  in 
the  southern  counties,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  deer-stalking  has 
provided  me  with  such  pleasure  as, 
from  a  sportsman's  and  naturalist's 
point  of  view,  I  never  otherwise 
enjoyed. 

Now  that  the  season  for  "  fol- 
lowing the  deer "  has  again  come 
round,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  those 
interested  in  our  mountain  sports, 
put  on  record  the  results  of  a 
week's  deer-stalking.  I  accepted 
an  invitation  from  a  gentleman 
who  rented  a  forest  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at 
Fort  William,  whence,  after  cross- 
ing to  Corpach,  I  drove  up  the  shores 
of  Loch  Eil  to  my  destination. 
The  drive  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially when  Loch  Eil  is  left 
behind  and  the  watershed  is 
reached.  The  fjords  of  Norway 
have  in  recent  years  acquired 
great  reputation  for  magnificence  of 
scenery  ;  but  despite  higher  moun- 
tains and  larger  waterfalls,  in  no 
part  of  Norway  can  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scene  between  Loch 
Eil  and  Arisaig  be  surpassed. 
Here  may  be  seen  moorland  and 
marsh,  rock  and  wood,  towering 
mountain  and  lowly  valley,  tiny 
rivulet  and  brawling  stream,  all 
forming  a  prospect  which,  once  seen, 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 


At  my  destination  I  met  witli  a 
true  Highland  welcome.  I  had 
immediately  to  inspect  two  stags 
which  had  been  killed  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  head  of  a  wild  goat 
shot  the  day  previous,  and  which 
was  lying  addressed  to  a  well- 
known  taxidermist.  After  dinner 
the  stags  were  all  stalked  and  shot 
over  again.  The  hinds,  roes,  wild 
goats,  otters,  foxes,  eagles,  ravens, 
and  all  other  fercK  naturw  noticed 
in  the  district,  were  discussed  with 
intense  interest.  A  "royal"  was 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
distant  corrie  that  day,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  start  early 
next  morning  with  John,  the 
stalker,  and  try  to  secure  him. 
Accordingly  I  retired  early  to  my 
room ;  but  the  prospect  of  glori- 
ous achievement  on  the  coming 
morrow  so  exercised  my  fevered 
brain,  that  I  was  little  inclined 
to  sleep.  I  drew  up  the  blind, 
and,  raising  the  window,  looked 
out  into  the  darkness.  The  silence 
was  impressive.  Not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  streamlets  flowing  down 
the  mountain  -  sides,  and  the  oc- 
casional roar  of  a  stag  issuing  his 
challenge  to  any  rival  that  might 
venture  near  his  harem.  I  closed 
the  window  and  went  to  bed,  but 
tossed  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
falling  asleep.  At  daybreak  I 
awoke,  and  sprang  at  once  out 
of  bed.  Within  a  few  feet  of 
my  window  was  a  covey  of  black- 
game  —  the  old  hen  and  seven 
chicks  all  full  grown,  and  the 
cocks  quite  black  on  the  backs. 
How  busily  they  ran  to  and  fro, 
picking  the  seeds  of  the  ribwort 
and  other  plants  that  grew  in  pro- 
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fusion  around  the  lodge  !  It  was 
indeed  marvellous  to  see  these 
birds  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  house  ;  but  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  daily,  and  that  food 
was  put  out  for  them  by  the 
young  ladies,  who  successfully  pled 
for  their  protection  from  the  mur- 
derous guns. 

So  eager  was  I  in  observing  the 
black-game,  that  I  scarcely  noticed 
that  the  entire  scene  was  envel- 
oped in  such  a  thick  mist  as  would 
render  stalking  next  to  impossible. 
After  breakfast,  however,  the  con- 
finement in  the  lodge  became  un- 
bearable, and  I  arranged  with  John 
that  we  should  proceed  to  a  distant 
corrie,  in  the  hope  that  the  mist 
would  lift  in  the  afternoon.  Oil' 
we  started,  and  after  much  climb- 
ing reached  our  destination  about 
mid-day.  Here  the  mist  was 
more  dense,  and  looking  for  a 
stag  seemed  as  hopeless  a  task  as 
searching  for  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a  hay-stack.  On  two  occasions 
we  discovered  by  the  "  bark  "  of  a 
hind  that  we  were  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  deer  ;  but  to  see  anything  in 
the  dense  fog  was  simply  impos- 
sible. Sheltering  in  a  burn,  we 
waited  patiently  in  the  hope  that 
the  mist  would  rise.  While  en- 
gaged with  lunch,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  rattling  among 
the  stones  to  the  right.  On  look- 
ing up,  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  five  stags,  including 
a  "  royal  "  with  a  splendid  wide 
head,  gallop  past  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  In  sport,  as  in  life, 
great  opportunities  sometimes  take 
us  unawares  and  unprepared.  My 
rifle  was  still  in  its  cover,  and 
before  it  could  be  got  out  and 
cartridges  inserted,  the  fleet-footed 
herd  had  disappeared  in  the  mist. 
There  was  no  likelihood  of  the  day 
clearing,  and  John  suggested  going 


home,  so,  feeling  rather  glum,  we 
started  back  accordingly. 

On  looking  out  the  following 
morning,  I  was  disgusted  to  see  a 
downpour  of  rain.  It  fell  most  of 
the  day,  not  in  showers  but  in 
sheets.  Stalking  was  accordingly 
again  out  of  the  question.  As  a 
diversion,  I  devoted  a  few  hours  in 
the  evening  to  fishing  on  the  lake, 
and  was  rewarded  by  securing 
some  very  fine  sea-trout.  The 
wind  afterwards  changed,  and  it 
became  intensely  cold,  with  heavy 
showers  of  snow.  I  was  awakened 
next  morning  by  my  host  knock- 
ing at  my  door,  and  requesting 
me  to  come  out  quickly.  I  was 
not  long  in  dressing,  and,  hurry- 
ing out,  found  him  watching  about 
a  dozen  hinds  and  a  stag  grazing 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
lodge.  The  weather  had  cleared, 
and  there  were  several  degrees  of 
frost.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
scene.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains  were  white  with  the 
newly  fallen  snow,  and  the  sun, 
not  yet  far  above  the  horizon,  was 
shining  with  a  brilliancy  that 
almost  dazzled  the  eyes.  In  the 
woods  lower  down  the  foliage  had 
assumed  its  autumn  tints.  The 
yellow  hues  of  the  graceful  birch, 
the  almost  crimson  colour  of  the 
mountain-ash,  and  the  still  green 
leaves  of  the  Oak,  blended  with 
other  colours  against  the  white 
background,  appeared  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque. The  stag  with  his  hinds 
fed  slowly  away  from  the  lodge 
towards  the  river.  The  herd  grad- 
ually ascended  the  mountain-side. 
As  he  had  only  eight  points,  I 
scorned  to  follow  him,  determined 
that  my  first  shot  should  be  at  the 
"  royal  "  with  the  wide-spreading 
antlers. 

After  eating  a  hurried  break- 
fast, I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
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stalker  to  appear.  The  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly  as  at  mid-sum- 
mer, and  I  knew  the  snow  would 
speedily  disappear  off  the  hills. 
Punctually  at  eight  o'clock  John 
made  his  appearance,  and  off  we 
started,  full  of  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion. After  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  climbing,  we  spied  the 
eight-pointer  with  his  seraglio  of 
hinds  lying  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
small  ridge.  Keeping  low  down 
to  avoid  disturbing  them,  we 
circled  round  and  continued  our 
ascent  towards  the  summit.  Care- 
fully examining  every  bit  of  fresh 
ground  as  it  came  in  sight,  we  dis- 
covered some  hinds  in  a  small 
corrie  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
Expecting  to  find  a  stag  with  them, 
we  advanced  cautiously  in  their 
direction.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  being  favourable,  we  had 
110  difficulty  in  crawling  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
herd.  John  was  carrying  the 
rifle,  in  which  he  had  put  a  couple 
of  cartridges,  and  left  part  of  the 
stock  sticking  out  of  the  cover  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. As  we  peered  over  a  rocky 
boulder,  there  confronted  us  a 
scene  worthy  the  brush  of  a  Land- 
seer.  A  large  red  stag  was  stand- 
ing, with  broadside  exposed,  a  little 
over  a  hundred  yards  distant. 
At  a  glance  I  observed  it  was  a 
twelve-pointer.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  hinds  were  feeding  around. 
These,  however,  I  scarcely  noticed, 
my  eyes  being  riveted  on  the  fat 
haunches  and  symmetrical  antlers 
of  the  "  royal  "  stag.  Without 
moving  my  body,  I  mechanically 
reached  forth  my  hand  and  seized 
the  rifle.  Feeling  that  John  held 
it  firm,  I  looked  round  to  discover 
the  reason.  Still  keeping  hold  of 
the  rifle,  he  whispered,  "  It  is  the 
reserved  stag." 

It  now   dawned  upon  me  that 


some  months  before  I  had  heard 
that  a  certain  stag  "known  to  the 
stalker "  was  reserved,  and  a  con- 
dition to  that  effect  embodied  in 
the  lease.  I  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  noble  animal  wistfully  for 
some  minutes.  I  whispered,  "  Are 
you  sure  it  is  the  reserved  one, 
John  ? "  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  he  replied. 
Another  look  at  the  splendid 
head,  and  then  I  asked  regret- 
fully, "  Could  you  swear  to  him  1 " 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  he  repeated  in  the 
same  assured  tone  as  before,  which 
made  me  feel  not  a  little  ashamed 
at  having  doubted  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Knowing  that  to  startle 
them  would  result  in  half  the  for- 
est being  disturbed  by  their  gal- 
loping off,  we  retraced  our  steps, 
and  tried  to  get  round  above  them. 
As  we  proceeded,  I  ruminated 
about  the  reservation  of  this  stag, 
and,  despite  my  disappointment, 
felt  convinced  that  in  this  matter 
the  proprietor  was  acting  wisely. 
If  Darwin's  theory  as  to  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  is  accept- 
ed, the  propriety  of  the  reserva- 
tion of  symmetrical  stags  in  a 
forest  must  become  apparent. 
We  know  to  what  perfection  the 
breeding  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  has  been 
carried,  and  why,  I  ask,  should  not 
the  same  principle,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  extended  to  deer  ? 

We  pushed  on,  and  were  un- 
fortunate in  coming  unexpectedly 
on  a  herd  of  wild  goats,  which 
scampered  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  deer.  A  minute  later  we  saw 
the  hinds  galloping  off,  with  the 
large  stag  in  the  rear,  having 
taken  the  hint  from  the  disturb- 
ance among  the  goats.  This  in- 
cident altered  our  plans,  as  we 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  go 
after  the  fifty  or  sixty  deer.  We 
therefore  made  for  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain,  included  in  the 
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shooting-ground,  from  which  I 
had  heard  the  view  was  magni- 
ficent. We  observed  some  broods 
of  ptarmigan  cowering  among  the 
stones,  and,  what  was  more  re- 
markable, a  number  of  black-game, 
which  are  not  usually  seen  at  such 
a  high  altitude.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me,  Was  it  by  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  that  these  birds 
were  induced  to  ascend  nearly  to 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  to 
afford  prey  for  a  pair  of  eagles 
which  had  been  seen  daily  fly- 
ing in  aerial  circles  in  that  wild 
and  mountainous  region  1  This 
seemed  a  natural  deduction,  but 
speculation  was  set  at  rest  by  our 
coming  suddenly  on  fourteen  birds 
which  quickly  took  their  flight.  I 
went  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  sitting,  and  discovered  crow- 
berries  growing  in  profusion,  which 
was  doubtless  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion. But  the  same  Providence 
which  sent  the  king  of  birds  to 
the  mountain  -  tops  planted  the 
crowberries  which  attracted  the 
eagles'  quarry. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
we  sat  down,  took  out  our  tele- 
scopes, and  surveyed  our  surround- 
ings. What  a  splendid  panorama  ! 
While  I  examined  it  in  wonder 
deer-stalking  had  no  place  in  my 
mind.  Mountains  and  lakes  were 
spread  out  before  me.  In  an  east- 
erly direction  Loch  Eil  stretched 
away  towards  Fort  William,  over- 
shadowed by  Ben  Nevis  with  its 
snow-clad  summit.  While  I  was 
trying  to  make  out  the  observa- 
tory, I  noticed  a  dark  cloud  sud- 
denly make  its  appearance  over 
the  mighty  Ben.  It  eventually 
lowered,  and  then  obscured  one 
half  of  the  mountain-top,  while  the 
other  half  could  be  distinctly  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  dark 
cloud  a  brilliant  rainbow  appeared. 
Part  of  the  halo  was  outside  the 


cloud,  on  the  clear  sky,  and  the 
colours  appeared  to  be  different, 
giving  a  most  remarkable  effect. 
Looking  in  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, the  peaks  and  ridges  of 
Achnacarry  forest,  which  sports- 
men must  long  regard  with  a 
melancholy  interest,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  sad  fate  of  that 
noble  scion  of  the  house  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  stood  out  against  the 
horizon.  To  the  west  was  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  upon  the  bosom 
of  which  Rum,  Eig,  and  other 
islands  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished, with  the  Outer  Hebrides 
looming  in  the  distance.  Almost 
immediately  beneath  us  was  the 
long  narrow  Loch  Shiel,  lying 
peacefully  between  two  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  ranges.  A  small 
steam-launch  was  plying  up  the 
loch  towards  the  monument  of 
the  ill-fated  Prince  Charlie,  whose 
figure  appeared  as  if  anxiously 
looking  up  Glenh'nnan  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  nine  hundred  Cameron 
men  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Lochiel,  rallied  round  his  banner, 
unfurled  there  for  the  first  time. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  monument  is 
now  in  ruins,  having  been  wrecked 
by  the  combined  action  of  a  storm 
and  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  to  an  abnormal  height.  The 
monument  has  altogether  an  ap- 
pearance of  regrettable  dilapidation, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
person  of  sufficient  public  spirit 
may  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  securing  its  restoration 
by  public  subscription,  otherwise 
this  interesting  memorial  of  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  will  soon  become 
a  shadowy  relic  of  the  past. 

"I'm  thinking  we  should  be 
going,  sir,"  said  John,  after  we 
had  eaten  our  lunch ;  and  quickly 
we  were  on  our  way  eastward  to 
spy  a  corrie  in  which  we  expected 
to  find  the  "  royal  "  with  the  wide- 
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spreading  antlers.  Nor  were  we 
disappointed ;  for  on  John  recon- 
noitring with  the  telescope,  he  re- 
marked, "  There  is  a  good  beast, 
whatever."  It  was  necessary  to 
get  nearer  before  we  could  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  was  the 
stag  we  were  in  search  of.  He 
was  rolling  himself  in  a  peat  bath, 
and  at  the  distance  it  was  some 
time  ere  John  could  pronounce 
what  it  was.  Unfortunately  at 
this  juncture  the  "  bark "  of  a 
hind  in  close  proximity  caused 
us  to  turn  our  heads,  when  we 
observed  her  with  her  calf  gallop- 
ing across  the  corrie.  They  had 
been  lying  in  a  small  hollow  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  The  head 
of  every  deer  was  up,  intently 
watching  them,  as  if  aware  that 
they  had  been  startled  by  some 
hidden,  foe.  We  naturally  con- 
cluded that  our  chance  was  lost. 
Gradually  they  gathered  into 
groups,  concentrating  into  one 
mass,  and  moved  slowly  away. 
For  some  time  we  were  not  cer- 
tain if  the  herd  would  leave  the 
corrie ;  but  they  eventually  did 
so  very  slowly,  evidently  not 
much  scared.  John  remarked 
that  they  would  just  go  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  re- 
main in  the  next  corrie.  We 
would,  however,  have  to  wait  a 
little  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
settle.  Going  back,  we  circled 
round  the  summit,  and,  reaching 
the  corrie,  found  them  as  John  had 
anticipated.  The  "  royal  "  was  not 
to  be  seen,  but  we  were  satisfied 
it  was  the  same  herd.  We  were 
right  above  them,  and  had  to 
crawl  down  among  the  granite 
boulders  with  extreme  caution. 
John  pointed  out  a  big  stone, 
and  whispered  that  if  we  could 
but  reach  it  we  would  be  within 
shooting  distance.  Slowly  but 
surely  we  crawled  and  wriggled 


along  like  serpents,  and  eventually 
reached  the  boulder.  It  stood 
up  about  four  feet,  and  afforded 
a  fairly  good  hiding-place.  The 
hinds  were  feeding  all  about.  For 
a  time  we  could  not  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  stag.  At  last 
we  got  our  eyes  on  him,  lying 
about  150  yards  off,  his  body 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  his 
head  most  difficult  to  see  against 
a  large  dark-coloured  rock.  Cau- 
tiously drawing  out  my  telescope 
and  examining  the  dimensions  of 
his  antlers,  I  at  once  realised  he 
was  the  same  animal  that  passed 
so  near  us  in  the  mist.  I  should 
have  liked  to  get  nearer ;  but 
if  he  only  rose  and  commenced 
to  feed,  so  that  I  could  aim  at 
him  broadside,  the  prospect  of  a 
kill  was  satisfactory.  His  royal 
highness,  however,  lay  still,  pro- 
vokingly  chewing  the  cud,  con- 
scious that  his  faithful  sentinels 
would  apprise  him  of  any  danger. 
Lying  among  the  rocks,  and  afraid 
to  make  the  slightest  motion,  be- 
came tiresome,  stiffening,  and 
tantalising. 

The  monotony  was  broken  at 
last,  however,  by  a  face  appear- 
ing between  two  small  boulders 
within  twenty  yards  of  us.  For 
a  second  or  two  I  felt  something 
akin  to  a  sensation  of  awe.  The 
face  was  black  as  darkness  itself, 
and  a  fierce  light  scintillated  from 
its  eyes.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  horns  were  hidden  by 
the  rock,  but  the  long  beard  re- 
vealed it  to  be  a  patriarchal  wild 
goat.  It  was  a  terrible  moment, 
as  we  well  knew  that  if  the  animal 
discovered  we  were  human  beings, 
he  would  give  that  whistle  through 
his  nose  peculiar  to  wild  goats,  and 
our  stalk  would  be  ruined.  With- 
out moving  a  muscle,  we  lay  till 
the  goat  convinced  himself  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  some  optical 
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delusion,  and  then  walked  away, 
to  our  intense  relief.  I  whispered 
to  John,  "  Did  the  face  remind 
you  of  any  one  when  it  first 
appeared  between  the  stones  1 " 
He  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  the  worst 
one,"  which  I  supposed  was  either 
the  translation  from  the  Gaelic  for 
the  word  "  devil,"  or  that  he 
would  not  defile  his  lips  by  utter- 
ing the  awful  name. 

The  afternoon  was  now  wearing 
away,  and  I  was  becoming  anxious 
for  the  stag  to  rise  in  order  that  I 
might  get  good  light  to  secure  him, 
as  looking  through  the  iine  sights 
of  a  rifle  in  an  imperfect  light 
renders  it  a  very  difficult  shot. 
The  loud  roar  of  another  stag  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  corrie 
made  me  clutch  at  the  rifle  and 
look  over  at  the  "royal."  I  ex- 
pected he  would  have  risen  to  issue 
a  roar  of  defiance,  but  no — he  only 
stopped  chewing  the  cud  and 
listened.  Directing  our  attention 
to  the  new-comer,  we  discovered  a 
stag  with  about  twenty  hinds  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glen. 
Another  stag  was  coming  slowly 
up  the  corrie,  and  to  this  one  the 
challenge  was  directed.  Several 
angry  roars  reverberated  among 
the  mountains  as  the  two  rivals 
approached  each  other.  Mr  Sel- 
ous  in  his  recent  work  graphically 
describes  the  roaring  of  African 
lions  ;  but  were  it  not  that  deer  are 
in  no  way  associated  with  danger, 
I  question  if  the  lion's  roar  could 
be  more  appalling.  Our  "  royal  " 
never  rose  to  his  feet,  but  lay  still 
and  growled  like  an  angry  dog.  I 
was  interested  in  their  meeting,  as 
I  expected  to  witness  an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  picturesque  scene,  im- 
mortalised by  our  great  animal 
painter,  the  combat  of  the  two 
stags.  The  one  with  the  hinds 
had  ten  points  on  his  antlers, 
and  the  new-comer  only  nine; 


but  they  were  both  large  animals, 
and  about  equally  matched  in  size. 
As  they  got  near  to  each  other 
they  evidently  both  "  funked," 
as  they  never  approached  closer 
than  six  or  eight  yards.  Side  by 
side  they  walked  up-hill,  down- 
hill, and  round  in  a  circle,  still 
keeping  the  same  discreet  dis- 
tance apart.  Suddenly  I  felt  a 
gentle  breeze  on  my  left  cheek, 
and  as  it  had  been  against  my 
right  while  we  were  waiting,  I 
turned  to  John.  He  also  had 
noticed  it,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  stone  was  engaged  lighting  a 
silent  match  to  observe  which  way 
the  smoke  would  blow.  In  an  in- 
stant we  discovered  the  wind  had 
changed,  and,  looking  hurriedly 
over,  John  ejaculated,  "The  rifle 
— quick,  quick  ! "  I  seized  it, 
cocking  it  noiselessly,  and  looking 
over,  put  it  to  my  shoulder.  The 
hinds  were  running  hither  and 
thither  as  if  mad,  with  their  heads 
in  the  air,  evidently  having  smiled 
danger,  but  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover from  whence  it  proceeded. 
The  stag  stood  near  where  he  had 
been  lying,  but  his  haunches  were 
towards  me,  and  as  he  was  under 
the  shadow  of  the  dark-coloured 
rock  already  referred  to,  I  could 
not  make  out  his  personality. 
"  Wait  till  he  turns  broadside," 
whispered  John ;  but  by  this  time 
the  hinds  were  making  down-hill, 
and  with  a  couple  of  bounds  the 
stag  was  behind  the  rock  and 
out  of  sight.  We  ran  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  to  intercept 
him,  but  when  he  appeared  in 
sight  he  was  scampering  off  at  an 
ugly  angle  between  three  and  four 
hundred  yards  off,  and  with  the 
future  before  me,  I  did  not  care  to 
risk  a  shot. 

The  hinds  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  corrie  had  also  made  off; 
but  so  interested  were  the  two 
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stags  in  their  quarrel  that  they 
were  oblivious  of  the  common 
enemy,  and  kept  walking  round 
each  other  as  already  described. 
The  shadows  of  the  mountains 
were  beginning  to  creep  over  the 
landscape,  and  we  feared  that  by 
the  time  we  got  down  into  the 
burn  and  up  the  long  steep  climb 
on  the  other  side  it  would  be  too 
dark  to  get  a  shot.  John  sug- 
gested that,  as  they  were  on  the 
way  home,  we  might  try  them. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  neces- 
sitated our  making  a  considerable 
detour,  and  it  was  almost  dark 
before  we  got  near  them.  The 
combatants  were  evidently  becom- 
ing fiercer,  as  now  arid  again  they 
dashed  at  each  other,  but  they 
were  not  yet  under  the  power  of 
the  frenzied  heat  of  battle ;  and 
though  within  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  I  could  not  hear  the 
clash  of  their  horns.  They  kept 
dancing  about  to  the  tune  of  van- 
ishing daylight,  and  as  the  shades 
of  night  came  over  the  scene  we 
reluctantly  gave  up  all  hope  of  a 
shot.  Though  fruitless,  the  day's 
sport  was  not  without  its  com- 
pensating pleasures.  Silently  I 
trudged  home  beside  John,  scarce- 
ly ever  exchanging  a  word  till  we 
crossed  the  river  and  got  on  to 
the  public  road.  Walking  up,  we 
heard  the  splash  of  an  otter, 
which  had  been  out  on  the  land, 
and  plunged  into  the  water  on  our 
approach.  I  learnt  upon  inquiry 
that  the  place  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  these  animals,  and  that 
a  good  many  were  killed  annually. 
On  reaching  the  lodge,  I  had  to 
relate  the  adventures  of  the  day, 
after  which  my  host  informed  me 
that  pressing  business  matters  de- 
manded his  attention  in  town,  and 
that  he  was  to  start  at  an  early 
hour  the  following  morning.  He 
however  added  that  the  period  of 
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his  tenancy  lasted  for  three  days 
more,  and  that  I  was  on  no  ac- 
count to  leave  without  the  head  of 
the  royal  stag.  I  started  soon 
after  daybreak  next  morning,  and 
after  seeing  many  deer  which  I 
might  have  shot,  we  eventually 
discovered  the  object  of  our  search, 
but,  alas  !  lying  among  his  hinds 
about  fifty  yards  across  the  march. 
For  long  weary  hours  we  waited  ; 
but  he  got  up,  fed,  and  lay  down 
again,  evidently  having  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  cross  the  burn 
which  constituted  the  boundary  of 
the  shooting.  It  was  almost  dark 
before  we  left. 

We  were  back  early  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  we  soon  spied  our 
stag,  now  farther  from  the  march, 
though  many  others,  including  the 
reserved  "  royal,"  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  same  hillside.  So  long  as 
they  were  undisturbed  we  feared 
our  stag  would  remain  where  he 
was,  and  our  only  chance  lay  in  the 
shooting-party  from  the  adjoining 
forest  coming  that  way  and  mov- 
ing them,  which  John  thought 
was  highly  probable.  We  waited 
patiently  on  this  chance,  but  un- 
fortunately they  did  not  come,  and 
again  we  had  to  go  home  without 
firing  a  shot. 

Five  days'  stalking  without  draw- 
ing blood,  and  only  one  day  left, 
was  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  it 
might  have  been :  we  therefore 
arranged  to  start  early  next  day, 
and  to  take  the  first  chances  that 
presented  themselves.  By  nine 
o'clock  I  secured  a  good  "  beast," 
though  with  only  eight  points  on 
his  antlers ;  and  by  one  o'clock 
we  were  stalking  a  nine -pointer, 
which  we  recognised  as  one  of 
the  two  whose  interesting  quarrel 
we  had  witnessed  while  stalking 
the  "  royal."  Having  possession 
of  the  hinds,  he  had  evidently 
gained  the  mastery,  as  his  ten- 
2  A 
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pointed  rival  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  was  still  lying  when 
we  got  within  a  hundred  yards, 
but  was  most  accommodating,  as 
he  soon  rose  to  his  feet,  exposing 
his  broadside,  and  in  a  couple  of 
seconds  the  messenger  of  death 
had  done  its  work. 

Thus  ended  a  week's  stalking ; 
and  though  the  results  might  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  the  sport 
was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  By 
many  it  is  considered  a  drawback 
of  deer-stalking  that  one  has  to 
act  pretty  much  the  part  of  a 
machine.  The  sportsman,  for  the 
time  being,  must  submissively 
bow  to  the  dictates  of  the  stalker, 
who  entirely  thinks  out  and  man- 
ages the  plan  of  campaign.  His 
orders  are  imperative,  no  matter 
though  you  have  to  plunge  through 
the  ice-cold  waters  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  or  to  wriggle  on  your 
stomach  through  a  wet  moss-hag, 
and  lie  for  hours  afterwards  ex- 


posed to  a  biting  east  wind.  The 
owners  of  glens  and  corries  can 
stalk  and  shoot  without  assistance 
if  they  feel  so  inclined,  but  the 
invited  guest  has  no  alternative 
but  to  act  as  described  ;  and  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attained,  especially  on 
strange  ground,  this  is  the  best 
policy  to  pursue.  Personally,  it 
afforded  me  much  pleasure  to 
observe  the  zeal  with  which  the 
stalker  pitted  his  intelligence  and 
skill  against  the  watchful  instincts 
of  the  objects  of  our  pursuit ;  yet 
keen  and  praiseworthy  as  were  his 
efforts,  it  has  been  seen  how  fre- 
quently they  were  defeated.  It 
will  therefore  appear  manifest  that 
the  sportsman,  when  stalking,  must 
pretty  much  act  the  part  which 
the  modern  Radical  was  doomed 
to  play  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mr 
Gladstone — simply  subordinate  his 
judgment,  and  cease  to  think  for 
himself. 

TOM  SPKEDY. 
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A     FOEEIGNEE. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. — MRS   BLUSHWOOD    OF   BLUSHWOOD. 


CHRISSY  greeted  her  sister  with 
noisy  delight  when,  two  days  later, 
Phemie  arrived  at  Blushwood  Hall. 

"  So  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to 
come  to  the  station  to  fetch  you," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  grown 
louder  and,  as  Phemie  fancied, 
rather  coarser  than  it  used  to  be  • 
"  but,  you  see,  George  was  anxious 
for  me  to  try  a  young  horse  he  is 
breaking-in  to  carry  me  in  the  field, 
since  my  favourite  mount  came  to 
grief  over  a  five -barred  gate  last 
season.  He  kept  mo  out  longer 
than  I  had  bargained  for,  and  when 
I  returned,  the  carriage  had  already 
started  for  the  station." 

Chrissy  had  come  out  to  meet  her 
sister  attired  in  a  very  short  riding- 
habit,  holding  a  dog-whip  in  her 
hand,  and  with  two  fox-terrier  pup- 
pies following  closely  at  her  heels. 
She  had  grown  considerably  since 
Phemie  had  seen  her,  and  although 
her  features  lacked  the  refined 
charm  of  the  elder  sister,  and  her 
complexion  was  considerably  tanned 
and  freckled  from  constant  exposure 
to  wind  and  weather,  yet  she  was 
decidedly  to  be  classified  as  a  fine 
young  woman,  possessing  an  air  of 
fashion,  or  what  our  French  neigh- 
bours are  used  to  call  chic,  which 
went  far  to  make  up  for  her  lack  of 
actual  beauty. 

"  How  big  you  have  grown, 
Chrissy ! "  exclaimed  Phemie,  as 
she  drew  back  a  little  from  her 
sister's  embrace,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine her  more  closely.  "Why, 
we  used  to  be  exactly  the  same 
height,  and  now  you  are  fully  half 
a  head  taller  than  I  am  ! " 

"And  what  a  real  beauty  you 
have  become,  to  be  sure ! "  now 
said  Chrissy,  in  genuine  admira- 


tion. "  I  declare  you  are  twice  as 
pretty  as  you  used  to  be  !  Who 
knows  whether  you  mightn't  have 
caught  a  Duke  if  you  had  been  wise 
enough  to  bide  your  time,  instead 
of  going  off  with  a  foreigner  in  that 
preposterous  fashion.  Don't  be 
angry,  Phemie,"  she  added,  hastily, 
for  something  like  a  frown  had  ap- 
peared on  her  sister's  face.  "You 
know  it's  only  my  way  to  say  what- 
ever comes  into  my  head,  and  I 
have  always  set  my  face  against  the 
foreign  exportation  of  British  wares. 
Pretty  things  as  well  as  good  ones 
should  be  kept  at  home  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives.  That's  my  opinion. 
But  I  don't  like  the  way  your  dress 
is  made  a  bit,  and  your  hair  would 
look  ever  so  much  better  if  it  were 
dressed  high  like  mine,  instead  of 
being  stuffed  away  in  that  dowdy 
German  fashion.  I  shall  send  my 
maid  to  do  it  for  you  this  evening." 

Mr  Blushwood  now  advanced  to 
greet  his  sister-in-law.  Phemie  had 
not  seen  him  since,  in  the  chill 
grey  dawn  of  that  March  morning 
in  the  cloaking-room  of  the  Bachelors' 
ball,  she  had  given  such  an  agi- 
tated and  incoherent  answer  to  his 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  she  had 
naturally  felt  some  slight  sense  of 
embarrassment  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  him  again  for  the  first  time 
in  the  novel  character  of  a  brother- 
in-law.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  these  things  as  he 
welcomed  her  heartily  in  his  loud 
gruff  voice. 

"Very  glad  to  see  you,  I  am 
sure,  Baroness — or  I  suppose  I  may 
call  you  Phemie  now  ?  Hope  you 
intend  to  pay  us  as  long  a  visit  as 
possible.  We  expect  to  have  our 
first  trial  at  cub-hunting  next  week, 
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and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we 
do  not  contrive  to  procure  you  a 
few  tidy  runs.  I  suppose  you  have 
not  had  much  chance  of  fox-hunting 
over  there?"  he  concluded,  vaguely 
indicating  with  a  backward  jerk  of 
his  thumb  those  foreign  parts  of 
which  he  entertained  such  a  lowly 
opinion. 

"No  .  .  ."  said  Phemie,  Hush- 
ing up  scarlet  at  the  mere  recollec- 
tion of  her  one  solitary  experience 
in  fox-hunting  since  she  had  left  her 
native  land ;  "  the  country  is  too 
hilly  over  there,  and  they  have  not 
got  the  right  sort  of  dogs  either,  I 
think,"  she  returned,  confusedly; 
and  then,  as  though  feeling  that 
she  had  become  the  unwilling  ac- 
complice of  a  crime  which  must, 
nevertheless,  be  concealed  at  any 
price,  she  hastened  to  change  the 
subject  by  asking  Chrissy  to  show 
her  over  the  house  and  grounds. 
She  was  not  at  all  tired,  she  said, 
and  would  enjoy  a  little  walk  before 
dinner-time. 

Chrissy  was  very  ready  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  little  kingdom,  and 
so,  as  soon  as  afternoon-tea  had  been 
partaken  of  (a  meal  at  which  the 
two  fox-terrier  puppies  assisted,  im- 
periously claiming  their  share  of  the 
good  things  agoing),  the  sisters  sal- 
lied forth  to  visit  in  succession  the 
stables,  kennels,  garden,  and  farm- 
buildings,  winding  up  with  a  short 
tour  of  inspection  over  the  house. 

To  Phemie  it  was  a  strange  sug- 
gestive feeling  to  realise  that  had 
she  but  chosen,  Blushwood  Hall 
would  now  have  been  her  home  ; 
and  as  she  now  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  fully  realised  the  vast  differ- 
ence existing  between  her  sister's 
life  and  her  own,  a  passing  feeling 
of  wonder  at  her  own  self  shot 
through  her  brain.  Had  she  indeed 
of  her  own  free-will  refused  all 
these  things  without  which,  accord- 
ing to  British  ideas,  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  unbearable  1  To  live  in  a 


well-appointed  house,  waited  on  by 
trained  domestics  who  perform  their 
office  swiftly  and  silently  like  in- 
geniously constructed  machines, 
and  without  obtruding  on  our  not- 
ice any  of  the  prosaic  details  by 
means  of  which  this  result  is 
achieved  ;  to  have  skilful  garden- 
ers engaged  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rearing  flowers  and  fruit  for  our 
tables  all  the  year  round,  and  game- 
keepers whose  sole  mission  it  is  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  our  hares 
and  pheasants,  until  it  be  our  pleas- 
ure to  shoot  them, — what  a  contrast 
was  all  this  to  the  barren  prose  of  a 
small  German  household,  in  which 
the  mistress  is  daily  and  hourly 
brought  into  personal  contact  with 
all  the  wearisome  details  which 
must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  comfort  of  the  family ! 
Phemie  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  as 
she  remembered  how  often  the  cook 
had  burst  into  the  drawing-room 
when  she  was  engaged  in  letter- 
writing  or  practising,  in  order  to 
express  her  indignation  at  the  price 
of  the  eggs,  or  to  inquire  whether 
half  a  kilo  of  veal  cutlets  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  evening  meal  ? 
11  How  happy  Chrissy  must  be  to 
be  spared  all  such  petty  annoy- 
ances !  "  she  thought ;  "  but  even 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  glories  of 
Elushwood  Hall,  and  were  they 
ten  thousand  times  greater,  I  never 
— never  could  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry  Mr  Blushwood;" 
and  then  all  at  once,  withotit  know- 
ing how  the  transition  of  thought 
had  come  about,  she  fell  to  wonder- 
ing what  her  answer  would  have 
been  if,  instead  of  her  actual 
brother  -  in  -  law,  it  had  been  Mr 
Hamilton  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  place  like  Blushwood  Hall  1 
"  There,  now  I  think  you  have 
seen  pretty  well  everything,"  said 
Chrissy,  after  the  last  thoroughbred 
colt  had  received  its  proper  amount 
of  attention,  and  every  single  fox- 
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hound  had  been  duly  presented  "by 
name  to  Phenrie,  and  when  on  re- 
turn to  the  house  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  drawing-room,  the  library, 
dining  -  room,  and  Chrissy's  own 
private  morning  room  had  succes- 
sively been  visited. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  shown 
me  your  children,  Chrissy  ! "  ex- 
claimed her  elder  sister,  in  bound- 
less surprise  at  this  all-important 
omission.  "  That  is,  of  course,  what 
I  care  most  of  all  to  see." 

"  Oh,  the  children,  to  be  sure," 
said  Chrissy,  composedly.  "  I  had 
almost  forgotten  them,"  and  she  got 
up  in  order  to  ring  the  bell,  but 
was  checked  in  the  act  by  her 
sister. 

"  Cannot  we  go  ourselves  to  the 
nursery  1 "  suggested  Phemie. 

Chrissy  hesitated. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  half  re- 
luctantly. "  Mrs  Andrews,  the 
nurse,  is  not  very  fond  of  admitting 
visitors  into  her  own  private  do- 
main, but  perhaps  it  may  be 
risked  for  once  in  a  way ;  so  come 
along." 

Following  Chrissy,  Phemie  was 
presently  introduced  to  two  fat  red- 
faced  little  boys,  aged  respectively 
three  years  and  sixteen  months,  and 
who  even  at  this  tender  age  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
their  progenitor.  Mrs  Andrews,  the 
head  nurse,  a  sour-faced  matron  of 
sixty,  who  had  likewise  had  the 
honour  of  rearing  the  present  mas- 
ter of  Blushwood,  did  not,  in  truth, 
look  over  delighted  at  the  intru- 
sion. 

"  If  you  had  been  pleased  to  let 
me  know,  ma'am,  as  you  was  ex- 
pecting visitors,"  she  said  to  Chrissy 
with  a  world  of  dignified  reproof  in 
her  tone,  "  I  would  have  taken  care 
as  the  children  was  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  their  clothes, 
nurse,"  said  Chrissy,  hurriedly,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  Phemie,  somewhat 
deprecatingly ;  "  they  are  quite 


nicely  dressed,  and  this  is  not  a 
real  visit  either,  but  only  my  sister, 
Baroness  Wolfsberg,  who  wanted 
to  see  her  nephews.  Come,  baby," 
she  continued,  bending  down  to 
pick  up  the  youngest  child  from 
the  floor,  "  show  what  a  big  boy 
you  are,  and  say,  'how  do  do'  to 
aunt  Phemie." 

But  the  child  thus  apostrophised 
set  up  a  dismal  howl  at  sight  of  his 
mother,  and  had  to  be  relinquished 
to  the  nurse. 

"  Master  .Robert  is  rather  frac- 
tious with  his  teeth  to-day,  ma'am," 
she  said,  sententiously ;  "  and  it 
makes  him  scared  like  to  see  faces 
as  he  is  disaccustomed  to." 

"  What  a  strange  person  your 
nurse  is  !  "  remarked  Phemie,  when 
a  few  minutes  later  the  two  sisters 
had  left  the  nursery. 

"Strange?"  said  Chrissy,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Well,  yes — she  almost  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  turn 
me  out  of  the  nursery." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  returned 
Chrissy,  with  a  rather  hard  little 
laugh,  "  that  is  just  her  manner. 
She  does  not  like  to  be  interfered 
with,  or  to  show  the  children  with- 
out her  permission  having  previously 
been  asked.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
almost  only  on  sufferance  that  I 
myself  am  permitted  to  penetrate 
into  those  sacred  regions  twice 
a-day." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  get  rid 
of  her  if  she  is  such  a  tyrant  1  " 

"  Get  rid  of  her !  My  dear 
Phemie,  you  simply  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Why,  George 
would  quite  as  soon  think  of  get- 
ting rid  of  me  as  of  parting  from 
Andrews." 

"But  do  you  not  find  it  very 
hard,  very  cruel,  not  to  be  able  to 
see  your  children  as  much  as  you 
choose1?  When  I  had  my  little 
girl  she  was  hardly  ever  out  of  my 
sight,  but  I  had  her  for  such  a  short 
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time  —  scarcely  four  months,"  and 
Phemie's  eyes  suddenly  filled  with 
tears. 

Chrissy  passed  her  arm.  round  her 
sister's  waist. 

"Poor  Phemie,  I  am  so  sorry 
for  you  !  and — and  you  must  not 
think  that  I  do  not  care  for  mine. 
I  felt  it  too,  just  at  first  when  I 
saw  that  they  were  taken  so  utterly 
out  of  my  hands,  but  George  would 
have  it  so  :  he  said  that  I  under- 
stood nothing  about  babies,  and 
that  everything  must  be  left  to 
Andrews.  And  that  is  true.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and 
of  course  must  know  best ;  whereas 
if  I  myself  had  to  devoto  myself  to 
the  children,  it  would  in  many  ways 
interfere  with  our  riding  and  hunt- 
ing arrangements,  and  that  would 
never  do.  And  now  I  have  got 
accustomed  to  letting  things  be  as 
they  are,  and  hardly  feel  it  at  all, 
except  at  passing  moments." 

"Poor  Chrissy !  "  now  said  Phemie 
in  her  turn. 


"  Why  poor  1 "  retorted  Chrissy, 
throwing  back  her  head  with  an 
energetic  gesture,  while  she  dashed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  though 
to  conceal  something  Avhich  might 
possibly  be  there.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  either.  You  see,"  she  went  on, 
with  a  touch  of  that  quaint  philoso- 
phy which  had  always  characterised 
her  since  childhood,  "  one  cannot 
have  everything  in  the  world  all  at 
once,  you  know.  ISTow  I  have  got 
a  great  many  things  which  most 
people  would  give  their  ears  to 
have,  and  so,  of  course,  it  is  only 
fair  that  there  should  be  some  tiny 
thing  awanting.  oSTow  you,  for  in- 
stance, who  have  made  what,  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  is  generally 
called  such  a  much  worse  marriage 
than  mine,  have  probably  got  in- 
stead some  things  which  I  must  do 
without." 

"  Yes,"  thought  Phemie  to  her- 
self, "  Chrissy  is  right — one  cannot 
have  everything  at  once." 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. — Mil   HAMILTON  S   MUSEUM. 


Mr  Hamilton,  on  taking  leave  of 
Phemie  after  their  expedition  to 
Cockleburgh,  had  been  firmly  re- 
solved that  this  meeting  should  not 
be  the  last  one — although  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  how 
and  where  he  was  to  see  her  again. 

Ronald  Hamilton  did  not  belong 
to  the  common  order  of  lady-killers. 
He  had  reduced  the  pursuit  of  wo- 
man to  a  fine  art,  and  having  long 
since  outlived  all  taste  for  facile 
victories,  he  only  valued  a  conquest 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. He  had  been  loved  by, 
and  after  his  fashion  had  loved, 
many  more  beautiful  women  than 
Phemie,  but  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances which  tended  to  give  to 
this  adventure  a  peculiar  zest.  All 


the  conditions  of  their  acquaintance 
had  from  the  very  first  been  interest- 
ing and  out  of  the  common  run, 
dating  from  the  Cinderella  episode, 
when,  as  a  plain  insignificant  child  of 
nine,  she  had  taken  such  prompt  and 
energetic  revenge  for  his  insolent 
joke.  Then  he  had  met  her  eight 
years  later,  and  had  found  the  insig- 
nificant child  transformed  into  a  sing- 
ularly pretty  girl,  whose  attitude  of 
childish  defiance  had  at  once  piqued 
and  attracted  him.  Having  origin- 
ally contemplated  nothing  further 
than  a  harmless  flirtation  —  for  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  devote  much 
attention  to  unmarried  women, 
whose  pursuit  he  had  mostly  found 
to  afford  but  tame  and  profitless 
sport — the  interest  had  been  deep- 
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ened  and  enhanced  by  various 
little  casualties.  First  there  had 
been  the  measles,  which  seemed  to 
have  come  but  in  order  to  defraud 
him  of  the  three  round  dances  he 
had  hoped  to  claim  at  the  Yeo- 
manry ball ;  and  when  about  a  year 
later  they  had  met  again,  he  had 
been  surprised  and  mortified  to 
find  that  Miss  Dalrymple  had 
meanwhile  disposed  of  her  hand 
and  heart.  It  galled  him  more 
than  he  would  have  liked  to  ac- 
knowledge even  to  himself,  to  think 
that  this  mere  schoolgirl,  whom, 
contrary  to  his  wont,  he  had  con- 
descended to  distinguish  by  his 
notice,  should  so  easily  have  for- 
gotten him.  Of  course  he  had 
never  intended  to  marry  her,  for 
matrimony  does  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  such  men  as  Mr 
Hamilton ;  but  an  ignorant,  inno- 
cent girl  is  not  supposed  to  know 
that  flirtation  can  have  any  other 
object  but  a  legitimate  one,  and  it 
would  only  have  been  natural  and 
fitting,  he  thought,  in  his  admirable 
masculine  self-conceit,  if  she  had 
gone  on  sighing  and  hoping  for 
him  a  little  longer.  If  she  had 
even  chosen  to  forget  him  for  an 
Englishman,  for  some  professedly 
good  match  like  Mr  Blushwood  for 
instance,  the  wound  to  his  vanity 
would  have  been  less  mortifying ; 
but  to  find  that  she  had  thus  easily 
discarded  his  image  for  the  sake 
of  a  mere  foreigner,  a  fellow  more- 
over possessed  of  next  to  no  for- 
tune, increased  the  sense  of  morti- 
fication tenfold. 

Of  course  this  mortification  had 
been  more  or  less  of  a  transitory 
nature,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  had  gone  on  thinking  unin- 
terruptedly of  Phemie  during  the 
past  four  years  :  other  women  had 
come  into  his  life,  other  faces  and 
intrigues  had  meanwhile  occupied 
his  time  and  his  thoughts,  and  but 


for  the  chance  rencontre  in  the 
railway  carriage,  it  is  probable  that 
all  recollection  of  Phemie  Dal- 
rymple's  face  would  soon  have 
faded  from  his  memory. 

But  now  he  had  met  her  again, 
and  straightway  all  was  altered ; 
and  finding  her  developed  from  a 
merely  pretty  girl  to  a  singularly 
lovely  and  fascinating  woman,  to 
whom  her  four  years'  residence 
abroad  had  moreover  imparted  a 
peculiar  foreign  charm,  all  his 
former  admiration  had  instantane- 
ously been  rekindled  with  ten- 
fold violence  •  and  with  it  also 
revived  the  old  galling  sense  of 
discomfiture  and  defeat.  Almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  again  set  eyes  on 
Baroness  Wolfsberg,  Mr  Hamilton 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned 
until  he  had  scored  a  victory.  It 
should  go  hard  indeed  if,  after  a 
few  more  such  tcte  -  a  -  tete  walks 
as  the  one  at  Cockleburgh,  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart 
and  turning  her  head.  Chance 
too  seemed  disposed  to  constitute 
itself  his  ally  in  this  matter,  for 
what  more  providential  arrange- 
ment could  have  been  devised  than 
her  journey  home  alone  and  un- 
escorted ?  Is  not  a  woman  removed 
from  her  husband  like  a  citadel 
whose  garrison  is  half  gained  over 
and  ready  to  surrender  at  the  first 
energetic  assault? 

It  was  now  over  a  week  since 
Phemie  had  left  Edinburgh  for 
Blushwood  Hall,  and  Mr  Hamilton 
was  sitting  at  home  engrossed  in 
deep  reflection.  Home  in  this  case 
was  represented  by  a  couple  of 
furnished  rooms  in  Castle  Street, 
which,  though  seldom  occupied  by 
their  tenant,  and  often  remaining 
closed  for  eight  or  nine  months  at 
a  time,  yet  aiforded  a  convenient 
retreat  whenever  a  gap  occurred  in 
the  long  line  of  invitations  among 
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which  he  had  only  to  pick  and 
choose  ;  for,  despite  his  somewhat 
loose  antecedents,  Ronald  Hamilton 
was  a  favoiirite  in  many  circles, 
and  few  indeed  were  the  country- 
houses  which  did  not  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  number  him  amongst 
its  guests. 

On  the  present  occasion,  at  all 
events,  taste  and  not  necessity  had 
caused  him  to  linger  on  in  Edin- 
burgh at  a  season  when  absolutely 
nothing  was  going  on,  and  appa- 
rently regardless  of  the  fact  that 
various  shooting  invitations,  includ- 
ing one  from  the  Duke  of  B — : — , 
were  lying  unanswered  on  his 
writing-table.  Twice  indeed  Mr 
Hamilton  had  packed  his  portman- 
teau, announcing  his  intention  of 
going  up  to  the  Highlands  in  quest 
of  red  -  deer,  only  to  unpack  it 
again  in  the  next  hour,  and  to 
countermand  the  cab  that  had  been 
ordered  to  convey  him  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Mrs  Ross,  the  old 
landlady,  though  accustomed  to 
many  vagaries  on  the  part  of  her 
tenant,  did  not  at  all  know  what 
to  make  of  his  present  mood,  the 
more  especially  as  her  keen  -  eyed 
vigilance  had  been  unable  to  detect 
any  sign  of  female  influence  to 
offer  a  solution  to  the  seeming 
riddle.  Mr  Hamilton  generally 
dined  at  his  club  and  spent  his 
evenings  alone,  consuming  an  un- 
limited number  of  cigars,  while 
those  few  stray  visitors  who  had 
put  in  an  appearance  at  his  quarters 
had  all  belonged  to  the  less  inter- 
esting sex. 

He  was  alone  again  just  now,  as  in 
the  early  dusk  of  the  dull  October 
afternoon  he  is  thoughtfully  smok- 
ing his  cigar  while  ruminating  on 
the  situation,  much  as  a  practised 
general  may  forecast  his  plan  of 
campaign.  His  intercourse  with 
Pheruie  had  shown  him  that  she 
must  be  very  carefully  approached, 
would  he  avoid  the  risk  of  spoiling 


everything  by  a  premature  disclos- 
ure of  tactics.  Almost  fastidiously 
delicate-minded  as  she  was,  and 
with  a  dash  of  what  Mr  Hamilton 
was  pleased  to  designate  as  fantas- 
tic sentimentality,  which,  while  im- 
parting to  her  personality  a  peculiar 
piquant  charm,  rendered  her  in- 
finitely more  difficult  of  treatment, 
he  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  none 
of  the  usual  modes  of  allurement 
would  here  have  a  chance.  This 
particular  prize  could  only  be  carried 
off  by  an  exceptionally  insidious  and 
Machiavellian  course  of  strategy. 

"  The  reminiscences  of  her  child- 
hood— yes,  that  is  the  right  card 
to  play  here,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  threw  away  another  half-finished 
cigar  to  join  the  remains  of  several 
more  cigars  and  cigarettes  which, 
scarcely  tasted,  had  been  cast  aside 
as  unpalatable— a  sure  sign  that  he 
was  worried  or  preoccupied  to-day. 
"  She  must  be  made  to  feel  that  I 
alone  am  able  to  share  her  thoughts 
and  can  understand  what  she  is 
suffering  at  finding  so  many  things 
changed  or  swept  away.  Cinder- 
ella, Cockleburgh,  and  Laird's  Hill, 
all  these  must  turn  about  be  pressed 
into  service  as  means  towards  the 
end.  Out  of  such  materials,  if 
skilfully  handled,  endless  capital 
may  be  made ; — and  stay  !  that 
Yeomanry  ball  for  which  she  had 
promised  me  three  round  dances, 
and  which  fell  through  on  account 
of  the  measles — and  was  there  not 
something  else  as  well  1  a  ribbon  or 
a  flower  she  had  given  me  in  token 
of  her  promise  ?  How  dull-headed 
of  me  not  to  have  remembered  this 
before  !  I  am  positive  there  was 
something  of  the  sort,  although  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  recollect 
whether  it  was  an  old  glove  or  else 
a  bunch  of  violets  she  had  worn  at 
her  waistband." 

Mr  Hamilton  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  taking  a  small  Bramah  key 
from  his  watch-chain,  proceeded  to 
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unlock  an  old  inlaid  secretaire  which 
stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  he 
had  to  light  a  couple  of  tapers  in 
order  to  pass  in  review  the  miscel- 
laneous array  of  objects  here  stowed 
away.  The  inside  of  the  writing- 
table  was  divided  off  into  pigeon- 
holes and  little  drawers,  and  almost 
every  one  of  these  several  compart- 
ments was  well  stocked  with  objects 
that  were  as  gregarious  as  they  were 
suggestive.  There  were  bunches 
and  sprigs  of  withered  flowers,  suffi- 
cient to  have  rejoiced  the  eyes  of 
any  botanical  student ;  locks  of  hair 
so  numerous  as  to  have  furnished 
material  for  a  singularly  luxuriant 
wig,  but  for  the  fact  of  their  being 
so  hopelessly  disparate  in  hue  and 
length,  as  unlike  one  another  as 
were  the  many  photographs  of 
pretty  women  neatly  ranged  in 
another  compartment  of  the  secre- 
taire. Five  or  six  pigeon  -  holes 
were  entirely  filled  with  bundles 
of  letters  whose  handwriting  dis- 
played yet  greater  dissimilarity, 
ranging  as  they  did  from  the  deli- 
cately pointed  caligraphy  of  an. 
Italian  duchess  to  the  uneducated 
scrawl  of  an  Irish  peasant  lass. 
Two  or  three  fans,  half-  a-  dozen 
single  gloves,  a  silver-topped  scent- 
bottle,  a  broken  coral  earring,  and 
the  pink  satin  slipper  which  had 
once  adorned  the  little  foot  of  a 
celebrated  ballerina,  along  with 
some  other  articles  or  fragments 
less  easy  to  define,  completed  the 
inventory  of  this  curious  collection, 
whose  most  unusual  feature  con- 
sisted in  the  admirable  methodical 
precision  with  which  all  these  dif- 
ferent items  were  arranged.  Every 
packet  of  letters,  neatly  held  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  band,  was  en- 
dorsed in  Mr  Hamilton's  bold  firm 
handwriting,  with  the  writer's  name 
and  the  date  of  the  correspondence; 
every  lock  of  hair,  and  even  each, 
spray  of  withered  flowers,  had  a 


ticket  attached  to  it  containing  in- 
formation as  to  its  origin. 

It  is  not  often  that  Don  Juans 
are  so  careful  and  methodical  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  victorious 
trophies,  but  Mr  Hamilton  did  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  usual  classes 
of  lady-killers,  and  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  order  of  vulgar 
braggarts  who  love  to  display  such 
tokens  of  fair  frail  woman's  favour,  as 
from  those  timid  and  discreet  Love- 
laces who,  as  much  from  prudential 
motives  as  from  delicacy,  make  a 
point  of  annihilating  all  compro- 
mising objects  which  might  possibly 
lead  to  inconvenient  consequences 
in  the  future.  Mr  Hamilton,  it  is 
true,  never  made  boast  of  his  con- 
quests otherwise  than  by  a  discreet 
smile  or  an  eloquent  silence  which 
said  more  than  words,  but  it  went 
against  his  principles  to  destroy  any 
prize  he  had  won  at  this  illegitimate 
game  of  skill ;  and  his  collection  of 
trophies  having  long  since  become 
too  voluminous  to  be  easily  con- 
trolled, he  had  seen  the  necessity 
of  introducing  some  order  into  the 
contents  of  his  museum,  and  not 
trusting  solely  to  his  own  over- 
burdened memory  for  the  identi- 
fication of  single  items,  especially 
since  he  had  once  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  rapturously  alluding  in 
a  letter  to  the  raven  black  curls  of 
a  high-born  Spanish  dame  who  had 
entertained  for  him  something  more 
than  a  passing  fancy.  The  lady  in 
question  happening  to  be  one  of 
those  fair  Andalusian  women  who 
make  special  boast  of  their  untar- 
nished blue  blood,  never  forgave 
this  lapse  of  memory ;  and  Ronald 
Hamilton,  to  whom  unattainable 
things  always  presented  the  greatest 
charm,  to  this  day  regrets  having 
lost  the  favour  of  a  beautiful  woman 
through  his  own  ridiculous  blunder. 

Such  errors  never  occurred  nowa- 
days ;  and  thanks  to  the  admirable 
precision,  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
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with  which  each  single  object  was 
ranged  and  labelled,  the  collec- 
tor was  enabled  to  distinguish  arid 
identify  the  most  insignificant  object 
after  any  lapse  of  time.  And  so  on 
the  present  occasion  a  very  few  min- 
utes' search  in  what  Mr  Hamilton 
was  pleased  to  term  the  botanical 
compartment  of  his  museum  en- 
abled him  to  put  his  fingers  on 
a  much  flattened  and  discoloured 
spray  of  artificial  flowers,  barely 
recognisable  as  being  intended  to 
represent  a  head  of  red  horse-chest- 
nut blossom,  and  which  certainly 
would  have  failed  to  convey  any 
distinct  impression  to  his  mind 
without  the  accompanying  ticket 
containing  the  following  endorse- 
ment : — 


Miss  Dalrymplc, 
Laird's  Hill,  June  18,  1888. 

Mr  Hamilton's  face  brightened 
visibly  as  he  held  up  this  trophy 
to  the  light,  by  his  action  dis- 
lodging a  little  more  of  the  re- 
maining colour,  which  soared  aloft 
in  a  faint  reddish  cloud,  leaving 
the  flowers  yet  more  faded  and 
wan  looking  than  before. 

"Blessed  be  the  spirit  of  order 
and  method  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
the  pleased  recognition  of  conscious 
virtue  meeting  with  its  own  reward. 
"  This  is  the  very  thing  required 
here,  and  with  this  ace  of  trumps 
in  my  hand  the  game  is  clearly 
mine." 


CHAPTER    XLIX. A    PARCEL. 


Leo's  answer  to  Phemie's  last 
letter,  in  which,  half  seriously,  half 
playfully,  she  had  announced  her 
intention  of  not  returning  home 
until  expressly  begged  to  do  so, 
had  come  in  the  shape  of  a  bulky 
parcel  sewed  up  in  waxcloth,  and 
plastered  over  with  manifold  labels 
and  postmarks. 

It  was  during  the  breakfast  hour 
at  Blushwood  Hall  that  the  parcel 
was  brought  into  the  dining-room 
along  with  the  usual  daily  quota 
of  newspapers  and  letters,  and  so 
Phemie  had  necessarily  been  obliged 
to  open  it  in  public. 

"  It  is  from  Leo  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
catching  sight  of  the  handwriting 
on  the  address. 

"But  what  on  earth  can  he  be 
sending  you?"  asked  Chrissy,  who, 
having  meanwhile  taken  a  large 
carving-knife  from  the  sideboard, 
was  proceeding  in  rapid  and  busi- 
ness-like fashion  to  cut  asunder 
the  twine,  whose  substantial  knots 
Phemie's  rather  uncertain  fingers 
had  vainly  been  endeavouring  to 


untie.  "It  is  too  soon  for  a 
Christmas  present,  and  your  birth- 
day does  not  fall  at  this  time  of 
the  year." 

The  riddle  was  presently  solved, 
as  from  out  the  paper  wrappings 
Phemie  drew  a  heavy  shapeless 
garment  composed  of  black  cash- 
mere, and  lined  throughout  with 
substantial  grey  fur  —  a  garment 
which,  though  no  doubt  extremely 
serviceable  in  a  climate  like  Nor- 
way or  Itussia,  is  yet  decidedly 
calculated  to  act  as  extinguisher  to 
those  female  charms  which  rashly 
confide  themselves  to  its  keeping. 

"My  old  sleighing  cloak!"  said 
Phemie,  rather  blankly,  on  realising 
that  the  parcel  contained  nothing 
further,  and  having  vainly  searched 
the  papers  for  any  accompanying 
note  or  letter. 

"  Mercy  on  us  all,  Phemie  !  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  wear  that 
monstrous  creation  1 "  inquired  her 
sister,  holding  up  the  cloak  for 
inspection,  with  an  expression  of 
almost  incredulous  horror  on  her 
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face.  "Why,  it  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  couple  of  Pliemies 
with  ease  ! " 

Phemie  now  wondered  how  it 
was  that  the  exceeding  ugliness  of 
the  garment  in  question  had  never 
struck  her  hefore  as  vividly  as  it 
now  did1?  The  cloak  had  been  a 
Christmas  present  from  Leo  when 
they  had  first  come  to  Transylvania, 
and  she  had  then  been  so  touched 
and  delighted  at  this  token  of  his 
affection  that  she  had  bestowed 
but  little  thought  on  its  outward 
appearance.  Anything  that  her 
husband  had  given  just  then  would 
have  appeared  lovely  in  her  eyes. 
And  what  delicious  drives  they 
had  had  together  in  the  open 
sleigh  when,  securely  wrapped  in 
this  comfortable  garment  and  seated 
by  Leo's  side,  they  had  explored 
the  by-ways  of  the  Transylvanian 
forests,  transformed  by  the  hoar- 
frost into  glittering  diamond  and 
crystal  alleys !  How  often  had 
she  been  forced  on  those  occasions 
to  cling  on  to  Leo's  arm  in  order 
to  keep  her  seat  at  the  giddy  pace 
at  which  the  sleigh  was  driven, 
and  how  hearty  had  been  their 
merriment  when  occasionally  the 
low  overhanging  branch  of  some 
ancient  oak-tree  had  discharged  its 
contents  of  snow  upon  their  heads. 
As  some  such  recollections  had 
time  to  flit  through  Phemie's  mind, 
she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
put  in  a  word  of  defence  for  the 
poor  old  cloak  which  cut  such  a 
sorry  figure  thus  transplanted  into 
alien  surroundings,  and  looked 
upon  by  callous  and  indilferent 
eyes.  Certainly  it  was  very  ugly, 
as  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
to  herself,  but  neither  could  she 
forego  a  sort  of  sneaking  fondness 
for  an  article  whose  sight  brought 
back  the  vision  of  so  many  of 
her  happiest  hours. 

"  If  you  had  to  drive  three  hours 
in  an  open  sleigh  by  a  temperature 


of  20  degrees  Reaumur,  you  would 
be  thankful  enough  for  a  warm 
cloak  like  this,"  she  remarked, 
rather  tartly. 

"K~ot  even  two  hundred  degrees 
Reaumur  could  ever  induce  me  to 
make  such  an  utter  sacrifice  of  my 
appearance,"  said  the  younger  sister, 
with  great  decision  ;  "  but  the  fur 
seems  good  enough,"  she  added, 
with  an  air  of  concession,  as  she 
felt  it  between  her  fingers.  "  What 
sort  of  animal  is  it  supposed  to  be  ? 
Squirrel  1  but  no,  it  looks  thicker 
than  squirrel." 

"It  is  grey  fox,"  said  Phemie; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  words  out 
of  her  lips  than  she  coloured  up 
without  exactly  knowing  why. 

Here  Mr  Blushwood,  his  ear 
caught  by  the  sound  of  the  magic 
word,  looked  up  quickly  from  the 
perusal  of  his  'Field,'  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  engrossed, 
and  laying  aside  the  paper,  pre- 
pared to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

"  Fox  ?  Grey  fox  1  You  really 
don't  mean  to  say  so.  I  have 
never  yet  come  across  a  fox  of  that 
colour." 

"They  are  Siberian  foxes,  I 
believe,"  explained  Phemie.  "  Leo 
ordered  the  skins  expressly  from 
Poland,  because  the  fur  is  so  much 
closer  and  thicker  than  ordinary 
fox  or  squirrel." 

"Then  I  suppose  these  foxes 
have  been  shot,  or  they  would  not 
be  here  to  tell  the  tale?"  further 
pursued  Mr  Blushwood,  who  had 
been  passing  his  fingers  doubtfully 
and  suspiciously  over  the  fur,  and 
addressing  Phemie  in  a  grave  judi- 
cial fashion. 

"  More  probably  trapped — I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  way  that  pro- 
fessional fur -traders  obtain  their 
wares." 

"Trapped  or  shot,  that  is  all 
one,"  he  returned,  dropping  the  end 
of  the  cloak  he  had  been  holding 
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as  though  it  had  been  some  infected 
substance.  "  Both  are  equally  ille- 
gitimate fashions  of  destroying  a 
fox,  and  there  is  not  a  pin's  head 
to  choose  between  them." 

"  But  how  else  would  you  hunt 
foxes  in  a  country  which  is  covered 
with  snow  during  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  year  1 "  retorted  Pheniie. 
"  You  surely  do  not  expect  to  find 
packs  of  correct  English  fox-hounds 
kept  up  all  over  Siberia." 

"  I  never  expect  anything  of 
barbarians." 

"  And,"  pursued  Phemie,  who 
Avas  feeling  more  and  more  irritated 
by  the  discussion  which  the  arrival 
of  her  cloak  had  unwittingly  pro- 
voked, "  since  it  would  be  clearly 
impossible  to  hunt  foxes  across 
country  in  Siberia,  what  particular 
harm  can  there  be  in  the  natives 
trapping  the  foxes  and  selling  their 
furs  ?  If  we  wear  sealskin  and 
otters  in  order  to  keep  ourselves 
warm,  why  should  we  not  wear 
foxes  as  well  1 " 

"My  dear  Phemie,"  returned  Mr 
Blushwood,  dogmatically,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  '  Field '  with  a  pleased 
consciousness  of  the  utter  infalli- 
bility of  his  masculine  conclusions, 
which  were  not  to  be  shaken  or 
upset  by  feminine  argument  or 
sophistry  however  ingenious,  "  a 
seal  is  a  seal,  and  a  fox  is  a  fox.  I 
have  no  wish  to  analyse  the  motives 
which  may  lead  unthinking  bar- 
barians to  commit  such  a  gross 
breach  of  propriety.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  knowing  no 
better.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  no- 
thing could  induce  me  to  permit 
my  wife  to  wear  a  fox -lined 
mantle." 

"  There  is  certainly  no  danger  of 
my  nourishing  any  surreptitious 
longing  to  array  myself  in  these 
illicit  skins,  so  long  as  they  keep 
their  present  unattractive  shape, 
and  I  would  cheerfully  freeze  to 


death  sooner  than  make  such  a  guy 
of  myself,"  remarked  Chrissy;  "but, 
fox  or  no  fox,  the  fur  is  really  good, 
as  I  said  before,  and  if  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  decent  furrier,  something 
might  be  made  of  it.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  send  it  to 
Williams  in  Regent  Street,  and  give 
him  carte  -  blanche  to  remodel  it 
according  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
shapes.  I  should  recommend  you 
to  have  it  made  up  with  dark-blue 
or  ruby  coloured  cloth,  and  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  skunk  fur." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Phemie, 
rising  from  the  breakfast-table  and 
taking  up  the  shabby  despised  cloak 
in  her  arms  with  an  almost  tender 
gesture,  like  a  true  mother  who  can 
see  only  beauty  in  the  homeliest  of 
her  offspring,  and  is  loyally  deter- 
mined to  uphold  it  in  face  of  the 
world's  opinion.  "  I  like  my  old 
cloak  just  as  it  is,  and  it  suits  me 
perfectly — over  there  —  at  home. 
It  would  not  feel  at  all  like  the 
same  garment  if  it  had  been  pulled 
to  pieces  and  refashioned  by  a  West- 
end  tailor." 

"  Please  yourself,"  returned 
Chrissy,  lightly.  "  Perhaps,  as  you 
say,  its  ugliness  does  not  really  so 
much  matter,  if  you  only  wear  it  in 
your  savage  Translyvanian  forests, 
where  there  are  no  critics  to  con- 
demn its  shape.  But,"  she  added, 
abruptly,  changing  the  subject,  as 
Mr  Blushwood,  having  finished  the 
perusal  of  his  'Field,'  prepared  to 
leave  the  dining-room,  "  talking  of 
dress,  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  you  intend  wearing  next  week 

for  the Hunt  Ball.     I  am  just 

going  to  write  up  to  London  to 
Madame  Celestine  about  altering 
the  lace  trimming  on  my  amethyst 
satin,  and  if  you  want  something 
done  for  yourself  at  the  same  time, 
I  could  send  the  order.  It  is  high 
time  that  you  made  up  your  mind 
about  vour  dress." 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  make  up 
my  mind  about,"  returned  Phemie, 
quietly,  "since  I  have  not  the 
faintest  intention  of  going  to  the 
ball." 

"Not  going  to  the Hunt 

Ball !  "  returned  the  younger  sister, 
in  accents  of  profoundest  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Neither  to  that  nor  to  any 
other  ball  whatever.  I  don't  care 
for  balls." 

"  Neither  do  I  in  the  abstract,  yet 
one  has  to  go  to  them  occasionally." 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity — -not 
in  my  case  at  all  events.  I  should 
only  be  bored  to  death  probably, 
and  most  undoubtedly  should  have 
a  headache  next  morning." 

"  I  always  have  a  racking  head- 
ache," returned  Chrissy,  placidly  ; 
"  and  my  ankle  that  was  sprained 
when  I  fell  from  horseback  last 
week  is  not  nearly  cured  yet. 
Were  I  only  to  consult  my  private 
feelings,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
spending  my  evening  on  the  chaise- 
longue  to  going  to  this  ball." 

"Then  why  do  you  go1?  Let's 
stay  at  home  and  have  a  quiet  even- 
ing together.  It  will  be  ever  so 
much  nicer." 

"  My  dear  Phemie,  you  simply 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  If  it  were  any  other  ball  it 
might  be  thought  of,  but  to  miss  the 

Hunt  Ball  would  be  simply 

impossible." 

"  What  is  there  so  particularly 
sacred  about  the Hunt  Ball?" 

"  Everything  relating  to  fox-hunt- 
ing is  sacred  in  this  house,  don't 
you  know,  and  George  would  be 
far  less  scandalised  if  I  proposed 
giving  up  going  to  church  in  future 
than  were  I  to  announce  my  inten- 
tion of  shirking  the  -  -  Hunt 
Ball." 

"But  surely  George  cannot  be  so 
foolish  as  to  want  you  to  go  to  this 
ball  when  your  ankle  is  still  so 


painful  1  That  would  be  positively 
childish." 

"  All  men  are  childish  wherever 
their  particular  hobbies  are  con- 
cerned. Have  you  not  yet  found 
out  that  the  only  way  to  ensure 
happiness  in  married  life  is  to  bear 
continually  in  mind  that  men  are 
but  great  babies  after  all,  and  must 
be  humoured  accordingly  1 " 

"I  never  could  regard  my  hus- 
band as  a  baby,"  burst  out  Phemie, 
rather  hotly. 

"  Then  you  are  quite  wrong,  my 
dear,  and  will  find  out  your  mis- 
take sooner  or  later,"  returned  the 
younger  sister,  composedly.  "Every 
man,  even  the  wisest,  is  a  baby  upon 
some  point,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween a  child  and  a  man  being  that 
you  can  cure  the  one  of  its  follies, 
but  not  the  other.  That  is  just  the 
mistake  made  by  most  women  when 
they  attempt  to  overthrow  their 
husbands'  hobbies,  whereas  by  a 
little  wise  concession  they  might 
make  for  themselves  a  tower  of 
strength  out  of  these  very  weak- 
nesses." 

"A  woman's  only  influence  over 
her  husband  should  bo  through  his 
heart,"  interpolated  Phemie. 

"Through  his  stomach  is  usually 
a  far  more  direct  road,  as  I  have 
often  remarked." 

' '  Chrissy  !  It  is  positively  wicked 
to  talk  like  that !  " 

"  That  is  common-sense,  not  wick- 
edness. You  cannot  deny  that  the 
nourishment  of  their  mortal  coil 
plays  far  more  part  in  their  lives 
than  it  does  in  ours  1  and  that  what 
would  be  called  greediness  in  a 
woman  is  but  natural  in  a  man1? 
A  woman  who  is  fond  of  eating  is 
a  monster,  whereas  a  man  with  the 
same  propensities  is  not  a  monster 
but  simply  a  man.  They  cannot  help 
it,  poor  things,  it  is  just  their  nature, 
if  they  are  so  terribly  dependent 
upon  what  they  eat  and  drink." 
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"  Perhaps,"  assented  Phemie, 
doubtfully;  "but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  every  man  who  thinks  exclus- 
ively of  his  food.  Now  Leo  is  very- 
easy  to  please  on  the  whole :  if 
only  his  Rindfteisch  is  soft  enough, 
then  he  is  quite  satisfied." 

"  But  then,  whenever  the  Keen- 
flesh,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
does  happen  to  be  hard,  then  of 
course  he  is  in  a  devil  of  a 
temper." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not  that. 
Leo  is  never  really  in  a  temper 
— but  only " 

"But  only  he  is  more  amiably 
disposed  whenever  the  llesh  has 
been  prepared  exactly  to  his  lik- 
ing," completed  Chrissy,  sardoni- 
cally. "  Yes,  I  quite  understand; 
they  are  all  alike  on  that  point,  and 
even  the  noblest  and  best  of  them 
feels  a  considerable  accession  of 
nobility  and  high-mi  ndednoss  after 
a  good  dinner.  Why,  my  dear,  I 
know  men  who  under  the  influence 
of  a  skilfully  constructed  vol-an- 
vent  can  talk  like  a  St  Francis  of 
Sales  and  a  Bayard  rolled  into  one, 
but  whom  an  indifferent  hash  made 
of  the  remains  of  yesterday's  roast 
mutton  can  momentarily  reduce  to 
the  level  of  a  Diocletian  or  Kobes- 
pierre.  Now  a  woman  who  has 
got  that  sort  of  a  husband  must  of 
course  make  of  the  cuisine  an  ela- 
borate study,  and  instead  of  vainly 
trying  to  turn  her  unfortunate 
spouse  into  an  anchorite,  and  teach- 
ing him  to  live  upon  roots  and 
herbs,  she  must  concentrate  her 
mental  faculties  on  the  concoction 
of  soups  and  sauces.  Almost  every 
conjugal  virtue  can  be  cooked  in 
the  saucepan  or  baked  in  the  oven, 
by  a  Avoman  who  understands  her 
business.  Not  that  George  is  pre- 
cisely that  sort  of  man  either,  lie 
is  not  particularly  troublesome  about 
his  food,  although  he  certainly  has 
nothing  of  the  anchorite  in  him; 
but  he  has  simply  got  fox  on  the 


brain,  and  everything  in  the  world 
is  important  or  the  reverse  in  his 
eyes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  fox- 
hunting ;  and  so,  as  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  cure  him  of  his 
particular  monomania,  the  only 
sensible  course  was  to  share  it,  as 
I  know  that  by  giving  him  his 
head  on  this  one  subject  I  can 
have  my  way  on  almost  every  other 
point.  That  is  why  I  am  firmly 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Hunt  Ball 
to-morrow  week,  and  even  if  my 
ankle  gives  me  excruciating  pain, 
I  mean  to  dance  every  valse  and 
every  reel  with  all  the  scarlet  coats 
that  choose  to  ask  me." 

Phemie  looked  at  her  sister  with 
a  sort  of  puzzled  admiration,  and 
was  silent  for  some  moments,  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  reason 
out  some  mental  problem  which 
was  disturbing  her. 

"Tell  me,  Chrissy,"  she  said  at 
last,  almost  diffidently  :  "  now,  sup- 
pose you  had  not  married  a  fox- 
hunter  at  all,  but  quite  a  different 
sort  of  man,  what  would  you  then 
have  done1?" 

"  Done  1  Why,  of  course  I 
should  have  tried  to  find  out  in 
which  direction  his  particular  mad- 
ness lay,  and  should  have  identified 
myself  with  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability." 

"  Now,  if  it  had  been  a  man  who 
did  not  even  care  about  hunting?" 

"  Why,  then  I  should  probably 
not  have  looked  at  a  hound  or  a 
horse  in  my  life." 

"  And  supposing,  Chrissy," — here 
Phemie  dropped  her  voice  and 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  from  the 
carpet  a  scrap  of  twine  that  had 
fallen  there,  —  "just  supposing, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  you  had 
married  a  foreigner,  and  lived  in  a 
country  where  foxes  were  shot, 
could  you  ever  have  got  accustomed 
to  that  1 " 

"  Accustomed  to  shooting  foxes  ? 
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Why,  of  course  I  should.  Not 
only  would  I  give  my  husband 
carte-blanche  to  shoot  as  many  as 
he  liked  if  his  constitution  seemed 
to  demand  it,  but  I  should  have 
shot  them  myself  without  the 
slightest  compunction." 

"Oh,  Chrissy!"  said  Phemie, 
with  a  little  gasp. 

"  To  be  sure,  and  why  not  ?  Only, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  I 
should  ever  have  taken  a  foreigner 
as  you  have  done  :  now  that  is  a 


sort  of  courage  I  scarcely  should 
have  had — but  only,  if  I  had 
once  made  the  tremendous  plunge 
of  marrying  a  man  of  different 
nationality,  after  that  everything 
else  would  have  seemed  a  trifle  in 
comparison.  In  for  a  penny  in  for 
a  pound,  you  know,  and  I  should 
have  been  equally  ready  to  shoot 
foxes  with  a  German,  or  to  scalp 
enemies  with  a  Red  Indian  husband, 
if  my  lines  had  been  cast  that 
way." 


CHAPTER   L. — THE   LITTLE   FIR-CONE. 


Chrissy's  quaint  philosophy  still 
rang  in  Phemie's  ears,  as  after 
breakfast  she  went  up  to  her  bed- 
room with  the  intention  of  putting 
away  the  fur  cloak  in  the  press ;  but 
instead  of  at  once  consigning  the 
garment  to  the  dark  seclusion  of 
the  wardrobe,  she  sat  down  with 
it  on  the  nearest  armchair  and  fell 
into  one  of  her  frequent  reveries. 
She  felt  loth  to  part  immediately 
from  this  silent  messenger  which  had 
come  to  her  thus  unexpectedly  from 
her  foreign  home.  Leo  had  touched 
the  cloak  but  a  few  days  ago,  he 
had  packed  it  up  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  as  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  a  fold  of  the  warm  soft  fur, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  though  it  must 
contain  some  latent  element  of  her 
husband's  personality,  some  linger- 
ing caress  which  he  had  breathed 
into  its  folds  for  his  wife. 

Mechanically  she  plunged  her 
hand  into  one  of  the  large  side- 
pockets.  How  warm  they  were, 
and  how  deep  !  but  here  at  the 
bottom  her  fingers  encountered 
something  hard  and  prickly.  What 
could  it  be  1  It  was  only  a  little 
fir-cone  which  her  hand  drew  out, 
but  its  sight  was  sufficient  to  con- 
jure up  a  whole  picture  before  her 
mental  vision.  Yes,  that  was  the 
day  when  the  sleigh  had  been  upset, 


— she  remembered  it  all  quite  well. 
How  cold  it  had  been  then  !  The 
thermometer  marked  nearly  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  Leo,  who  was 
driving  himself,  as  he  usually  did, 
without  any  servant  in  attendance, 
had  suddenly  felt  his  ears  in  danger 
of  being  congealed  by  the  cold,  and 
being  unable  to  relax  his  grip  on 
the  reins  for  a  single  moment,  the 
horse  being  unusually  skittish,  he 
had  called  iipon  Phemie  to  rescue 
these  valuable  organs  from  impend- 
ing destruction. 

"My  ears,  Liebchen !  my  ears! 
you  must  rub  them  warm  for  me, 
else  they  will  drop  off  with  the 
cold !  "  he  had  playfully  said  to  her. 
But  Phemie,  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  an  earless  hus- 
band, had  taken  up  the  matter  very 
seriously,  and  applied  friction  so 
vigorously  to  the  affected  parts, 
that  presently  they  were  glowing 
like  a  couple  of  red-hot  furnaces. 

"Will  that  do  now,  Leo,  do  you 
think  ?  Are  they  quite,  quite  warm 
again  ? "  she  had  asked,  pausing  for 
a  moment  in  the  occupation,  her 
own  face  all  aglow  with  the  exer- 
tion of  her  action.  But  Leo,  who 
apparently  found  the  process  of 
having  his  ears  rubbed  by  his  wife 
a  very  agreeable  one,  had  only 
laughed,  and  told  her  to  go  on 
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rubbing.  The  left  ear  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  rather  better,  he  grudg- 
ingly admitted,  but  the  right  one 
was  not  nearly  warm  enough  yet, 
and  so  Phemie  had  been  obliged  to 
stand  up  on  the  sleigh  and  stretch 
out  her  arm  to  reach  the  other  side 
of  his  face. 

Then  it  had  been  that  the  horse, 
seeing  the  inmates  of  the  sleigh  so 
comfortably  engrossed  with  each 
other,  had  taken  a  mean  and  sur- 
reptitious advantage  of  the  situation 
by  choosing  that  precise  moment 
for  bolting,  so  unexpectedly  that 
Pliemie,  not  having  had  time  to 
regain  her  seat,  was  abruptly  thrown 
out  of  the  vehicle.  She  fell  upon 
a  deep  snowdrift,  and  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  little  mishap.  Rosy 
and  laughing,  she  had  extricated 
herself  from  her  cold  ermine  wrap- 
pings, scarcely  even  alarmed  by  the 
incident,  and  while  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  rejoin  her,  she  had  spent 
the  time  in  picking  up  dry  fir-cones 
for  her  tame  squirrel  at  home.  But 
what  Phemie  never  could  forget  was 
Leo's  face,  when,  having  at  length 
subdued  the  runaway  horse,  he  had 
returned  in  search  of  her.  How 
pale  he  looked  !  and  how  great  had 
been  his  expression  of  relief  when 
he  had  at  last  convinced  himself 
that  he  really  held  his  little  wife 
safe  and  sound  in  his  arms  !  And 
then  how,  all  the  way  home,  he  had 
kept  asking  her  over  and  over  again 
whether  she  had  caught  no  chill 
from  the  involuntary  snow-bath — 
refusing  to  be  satisfied  by  her  re- 
iterated assurances  that  she  felt  as 
warm  as  a  toast,  and  that  her  feet 
were  as  dry  as  bones. 

Phemie  now  put  her  hand  into 
the  second  pocket,  hoping  to  find 
in  it  another  such  precious  talis- 
man as  the  little  fir-cone.  IsTor 
was  she  wholly  disappointed,  for 
here,  affixed  to  the  lining  by  a 
safety-pin,  was  a  folded-up  piece  of 
paper,  which  had  previously  escaped 


her  notice.  A  note  from  Leo  !  How 
stupid  of  her  not  to  have  thought 
of  this  before  !  Of  course,  he  never 
would  have  sent  off  the  parcel  with- 
out enclosing  a  letter,  and  what 
place  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose as  one  of  the  deep,  roomy 
pockets  1  She  opened  the  note  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"Mr  DEAR  PIIEMIE"  (why  does 
he  not  call  me  Liebchen  as  usual1? 
she  mentally  interpolated,  with  a 
slight  heart-sinking), — "As  your  re- 
turn to  Transylvania  seems  so  very 
uncertain,  and,  as  you  tell  nie,  is 
likely  to  be  prolonged  into  the 
winter,  I  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  send  your  winter  mantle  for  the 
journey  home,  which  in  December 
or  January  would  be  bitterly  cold." 

"  I  had  never  dreamt  of  staying 
as  long  as  January,  or  even  Decem- 
ber," muttered  Phemie  to  herself. 

"  Having  contemplated  such  a 
prolonged  stay  in  England,  it  was 
extremely  imprudent  on  your  part 
to  have  neglected  taking  warm 
wraps  with  you.  By  a  little  fore- 
thought, you  would  thus  have 
avoided  the  expense  of  sending 
this  parcel,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  amount  to  five  or  six 
florins.  I  would  have  enclosed 
your  fur  boots  as  well,  but  on 
examining  them  closely,  I  find 
that  the  soles  are  rather  thin,  and 
would  require  to  be  renewed ;  so, 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  parcel 
on  that  account,  it  will  be  better 
that  you  should  purchase  new  fur 
boots — I  suppose  such  things  are 
not  utterly  unknown  in  England? 
— for  the  journey. 

"  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
tell  you  of  our  life  here  :  one  day  is 
much  like  the  other.  Most  people 
are  very  busy  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Carrousel  which  is 
intended  to  be  ridden  in  December, 
but  as  I  take  no  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment, this  does  not  affect  me. 
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Gold  Biki — the  Fran  Oberstin,  I 
mean  —  was  gracious  enough  to 
single  me  out  for  the  honour  of 
being  her  partner  in  the  Louis  XV. 
quadrille,  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  eight  ladies  and  eight  gentlemen, 
all  in  rococo  costumes,  and  with 
powdered  wigs ;  but  I  managed  to 
excuse  myself  on  the  plea  of  over- 
work with  the  recruits,  and  now  I 
hear  that  Immhausen  has  been  taken 
in  my  place,  although  he  too  would 
gladly  have  shirked  the  matter — for 
he  has  been  growing  tremendously 
stout  of  late,  and  would  doubtless 
prefer  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  at 
home  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair, 
opposite  his  equally  plump  little 
wife,  than  to  be  jolted  about  the 
riding-school  in  company  of  a  set 
of  harum-scarum  young  fellows,  to 
whom  it  is  all  one  whether  they 
are  standing  on  their  heels  or  their 
heads. 

"My  real  motive  in  declining  to 
join  the  Carrousel  was  that  I  do 
not  care  to  be  thrown  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  Colonel,  who  of  late 
has  been  more  than  usually  obnoxi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  his  old  hobby, 
the  fat  and  thin  horses.  This  well- 
worn  theme  seems  in  fact  to  be 
lately  developing  to  a  positive 
mania,  and  at  times  I  find  my 
position  towards  him  so  unbearable 
that  I  am  seriously  thinking  of 
applying  for  a  change  of  regiment, 
as  I  feel  convinced  that  something 
disagreeable  would  probably  occur 
if  I  remained  much  longer  under 
his  command. 

"  By  the  by,  Poldi  has  lately 
written  to  say  that  this  winter  may 
possibly  bring  an  unwelcome  altera- 
tion in  his  situation,  for  as  his 
term  of  service  with  the  Archduke 
will  soon  have  expired,  unless  by 
special  favour  he  can  obtain  a  re- 
newal of  the  appointment,  he  will 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  troop. 
He  does  not  seem  at  all  enchanted 
at  the  prospect,  and  I  am  sure  that 
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he  would  feel  the  change  very 
keenly,  for  after  the  gay  life  he  has 
been  leading  in  Vienna  the  last 
two  years,  removal  to  a  dull  country 
station  would  probably  seem  little 
short  of  exile.  Tastes  differ,  of 
course,  and  to  be  an  idle  hanger-on 
at  an  archducal  court  is  the  very 
last  thing  I  should  ever  have  desired 
for  myself.  Perhaps  it  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  say  so,  but  whenever  I 
see  the  Immhausens  I  feel  inclined 
to  envy  them  in  spite  of  their 
many  absurdities.  They  are  such 
a  thoroughly  comfortable,  contented 
looking  couple,  without  any  par- 
ticularly lofty  aspirations  it  is  true, 
but  so  loyally  satisfied  with  each 
other  and  with  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  live,  that  one  cannot 
help  admiring  them." 

Here  the  letter  ended  rather 
abruptly,  being  merely  signed — 

"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"LEO    WOLFSBERG." 

In  no  lightly  strung  musical 
instrument  are  the  chords  so  easily 
disturbed  and  unsettled  as  are  those 
subtile  fibres  by  which  the  souls  of 
husband  and  wife  are  connected. 
Though  strong  as  iron  links  to  re- 
sist death  and  danger,  they  are  yet 
so  delicately  fashioned  as  to  be 
sensitively  influenced  by  the  merest 
breath  of  air,  and  it  often  requires 
but  the  accidental  touch  of  some 
outward  circumstance  abruptly  to 
transform  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
two  united  hearts  beating  in  unison 
into  a  harsh  and  discordant  jangle. 
Few  indeed  are  aware  how  much 
hangs  in  the  balance  at  these  mo- 
ments when  even  the  most  loyal 
hearts  have  got  out  of  tune  with 
themselves  and  each  other,  and 
whether  in  the  next  hour  the  tran- 
sient cloud  which  has  come  between 
them  will  have  passed  away  or  else 
will  have  darkened  and  deepened 
sufficiently  to  overshadow  a  whole 
lifetime,  will  mostly  depend  iipon 
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circumstances  lying  out  of  our  own 
control.  If  robbers  only  knew, 
there  is  a  day  when  the  door  of 
the  best  guarded  safe  is  left  ajar 
unawares ;  if  soldiers  only  knew, 
there  is  an  hour  when  one  spot  on 
the  enemy's  ramparts  remains  un- 
watched ;  if  men  only  knew,  there 
comes  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
most  virtuous  woman  when  her 
heart  is  assailable  ;  and  if  at  that 
precise  moment  the  tempter  hap- 
pens to  be  near  and  recognises  his 
opportunity,  the  result  is  an  almost 
foregone  conclusion. 

There  was  a  decided  frown  on 
Phemie's  delicate  brow  as  she  folded 
up  her  husband's  letter.  All  the 
yearning  tenderness  of  a  little  while 
ago  had  fled  as  by  magic,  leaving 
in  its  place  a  feeling  of  mortified 
disappointment,  caused  fully  as 
much  by  what  the  letter  omitted 
to  say  as  by  what  actually  stood 
there  written.  Why  need  Leo 
have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
up  that  tiresome  fat  Immhausen 
couple?  and  how  easily  he  seemed 
to  have  resigned  himself  to  the  pro- 
longed separation  without  even  at- 
tempting to  persuade  her  to  curtail 
her  Scotch  visits  !  The  irritation 
of  the  moment  made  her  incapable 
of  'messing  that  Leo's  calm  indiffer- 


ence was  merely  assumed,  nor  did 
she  perceive  the  obvious  discrepancy 
which  lay  between  this  assumption 
of  indifference  and  the  hot  haste 
with  which  he  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  despatch  the  fur  cloak 
without  even  waiting  to  have  the 
sleighing-boots  resoled. 

The  frown  was  still  on  Phemie's 
brow  as  she  hung  away  the  fur 
cloak  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
mahogany  wardrobe  without  be- 
stowing on  it  another  glance ;  and 
it  was  with  a  hard,  almost  a  violent, 
gesture  that  she  flung  the  little  fir- 
cone into  the  open  fireplace.  The 
low  burning  coals  indolently  smoul- 
dering beneath  their  layer  of  pearl- 
grey  ashes  now  regained  a  transient 
animation,  and  eagerly  put  forth 
myriads  of  little  fork  -  tongued 
flames  to  take  possession  of  their 
victim.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
little  fir-cone  twisted  and  turned  in 
the  fire  like  some  living  thing  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  its  persecutors. 
Dry  and  brittle  with  age,  it  could 
offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
greedy  flames.  There  was  a  succes- 
sion of  short  sharp  cracks  like  pistol 
reports,  and  then,  as  the  fire  sank 
back  into  its  former  torpor,  there 
remained  no  more  trace  of  what 
had  been  there  a  minute  ago. 


CHAPTER    LI. GOIXG    TO    THE    MEET. 


Next  morning  Chrissy  came 
down  to  breakfast  in  her  riding- 
habit.  The  shire  hounds 

were  going  to  meet  some  five  miles 
off  for  the  first  time  that  season,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Blush- 
wood  couple  were  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  shed  the 
light  of  their  countenance  on  the 
scene.  Chrissy  never  missed  a  meet 
on  any  account :  no  Aveather  was 
too  raAV,  no  wind  too  bleak,  to  keep 
her  from  the  hunting-field  if  George 
had  expressed  his  intention  of 


going,  and  there  was  something 
almost  heroic  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  cheerfully  made  all  her 
own  tastes  and  conveniences  sub- 
servient to  this  one  leading  idea. 
Phemie  had  in  vain  been  iirged  to 
appear  in  the  field  ;  she  had  brought 
no  riding-habit  with  her,  she  said, 
but  her  real  reason,  which  she  did 
not  care  to  proclaim  aloud,  was 
that  she  knew  that  Leo  would  have 
strongly  objected  to  the  notion  of 
his  wife  exposing  herself  to  the 
dangers  of  the  hunting-field,  unless 
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he  were  there  to  watch  over  her. 
Despite  the  shrinking  reserve  of 
her  nature,  Phemie  was  no  physical 
coward,  and  by  her  husband's  side 
would  have  been  ready  to  take  the 
stiffest  fence  with  impunity,  but 
the  anxious,  almost  ridiculous, 
solicitude  with  which  he  always 
surrounded  her  had  made  her  just 
a  trifle  helpless,  as  those  who  have 
always  had  an  arm  to  lean  upon 
invariably  are  when  they  find  it 
suddenly  removed.  Without  being, 
therefore,  directly  afraid  of  trust- 
ing herself  on  the  back  of  an  un- 
known hunter,  she  would  have  felt 
it  to  be  a  strange  and  uncongenial 
sensation  to  be  left  entirely  to  her 
own  guidance,  and  she  certainly 
felt  no  match  for  the  intrepid 
Chrissy,  who,  always  well  to  the 
front  in  every  run,  was  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Mr  Blushwood,  as  he  noted 
Phemie's  reluctance  to  accept  a 
mount  from  his  stables,  imputed 
her  hesitation  to  a  perfectly  wrong 
motive,  and  as  with  only  half-veiled 
scorn  he  gave  orders  for  the  pony- 
chaise  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to 
convey  Baroness  Wolfsberg  to  the 
meet,  he  felt  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  fate  had  been  very  kind 
in  giving  him  the  younger  instead 
of  the  elder  sister  as  wife.  Beauty 
was  but  skin-deep  after  all,  he  sagely 
reflected,  and  what  could  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  avail 
him  if  she  were  timid  or  uncertain 
in  the  saddle  ? 

"And  to  think  that  I  actually 
missed  eleven  runs  for  her  sake  ! " 
he  wound  up  his  reflections,  with 
a  sort  of  gentle  wonder  at  his 
own  bygone  infatuation.  Eleven 
runs  lost  for  ever  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  not  only  preferred  the 
seat  of  a  pony-chaise  to  the  back  of 
a  hunter,  but  had,  moreover,  dis- 
played the  unaccountably  bad  taste 
of  choosing  a  foreigner  in  preference 
to  himself ! 


"  So  sorry  to  leave  you  alone," 
said  Chrissy,  giving  her  sister  a 
more  than  usually  affectionate  kiss 
as  the  horses  were  being  brought 
round  to  the  door.  "  I  should  so 
much  have  enjoyed  driving  you  my- 
self and  letting  you  see  something 
of  the  sport.  The  pony-carriage  is 
so  light  that  it  can  be  taken  up  any 
of  the  narrow  lanes,  and  as  I  know 
every  inch  of  the  country  by  heart, 
the  most  likely  coverts,  and  the  pre- 
cise line  across  country  which  the 
fox  may  be  expected  to  take,  I 
could  have  piloted  you  to  perfec- 
tion. However,  it  can't  be  helped, 
and  so  you  must  just  trust  to 
Donald  for  finding  the  right  short 
cuts  as  well  as  he  can :  unfortu- 
nately he  has  not  yet  been  here 
long  enough  to  know  all  the  by- 
ways." 

"  Well,  Chrissy,  are  you  never 
coming  along  1 "  now  called  out  Mr 
Blushwood's  impatient  voice. 

"Directly,  George.  I  must  just 
tell  Donald  that  if  the  run  takes  an 
eastern  direction,  as  it  probably 
will,  he  is  to  be  sure  and  drive 
Phemie  up  the  old  road  towards 
Laverock  Knowe  quarry  :  it  is  the 
best  place  for  obtaining  a  good 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation." 

And  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  Chrissy  was  up  in  the  saddle, 
and  almost  without  giving  herself 
time  to  settle  her  skirt,  or  to  take 
up  the  reins  properly,  was  briskly 
trotting  down  the  avenue  along 
with  her  pink-coated  spouse. 

The  morning  was  radiantly  beau- 
tiful, and  a  slight,  almost  impercep- 
tible, tinge  of  hoar-frost,  presently 
to  be  put  to  flight  by  the  sun's 
triumphant  rays,  hung  over  every- 
thing like  a  delicate  veil.  As 
Phemie,  following  presently  in  the 
wake  of  the  riders,  drove  along 
in  the  pony-carriage,  her  road  led 
her  through  narrow  lanes  between 
straggling  hawthorn  hedges,  where 
in  summer  -  time  the  wild  flowers 
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grew  luxuriantly  rank,  but  which 
now  at  this  season  of  decay  were 
almost  more  lovely  than  they  had 
been  in  their  mid  -  summer  glory ; 
for  Death  is  no  less  beautiful  than 
life,  and  autumn,  like  an  old  co- 
quette who  feels  the  necessity  of 
donning  more  brilliant  raiment  to 
set  oil'  her  decaying  charms,  loves 
to  replace  the  pale  uncertain  hues 
of  spring  and  early  summer  by 
deeper  and  more  vigorous  tints. 
Decked  out  in  the  red-and-gold 
splendour  of  their  autumn  garb, 
the  dying  hedgerows  glowed  with 
an  almost  regal  magnificence,  to 
which  the  frosty  dewdrops,  strewn 
about  like  a  shower  of  broadcast 
diamonds,  imparted  additional 
lustre.  What  mattered  it  that 
the  sap  of  life  had  long  since 
fled  from  the  clinging  garlands  of 
wild  hop  which  wreathed  the 
bushes  in  graceful  tangles  ?  Ap- 
proaching winter  had  but  turned 
their  green  into  gold ;  and  as  they 
hung  there,  dry  and  brittle  to  the 
touch,  they  looked  like  the  rare 
production  of  some  ancient  Ve- 
netian goldsmith.  Did  not  the 
bronze  and  russet  hues  of  straw- 
berry and  dead  fern  more  than 
atone  for  the  loss  of  dim  harebells 
and  sallow  primrose  ?  And  who 
could  regret  the  wild  eglantine 
roses,  whose  pale  fleeting  beauty 
had  now  been  replaced  by  a  rich 
harvest  of  coral  hips  1 

Suddenly  the  coral  hips  seemed 
to  be  flowing  together  in  connected 
patches  ;  and  as  with  a  last  sharp 
turn  the  pony  -  carriage  emerged 
from  the  lane,  they  came  abruptly 
upon  the  scene  of  the  meet.  Some 
twenty  riders,  chiefly  attired  in 
the  hunting  colours,  were  here 
assembled,  all  in  that  state  of 
joyous  bustle  characteristic  of  such 
occasions,  exchanging  noisy  greet- 
ings or  shouting  out  emphatic  as- 
surances as  to  the  self-evident 
magnificence  of  the  weather.  Some 


of  the  riders  had  drawn  near  the 
carriages  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ladies  who,  like 
Phemie,  were  here  to  -  day  in  the 
passive  character  of  spectators, 
while  others  had  dismounted  for 
the  object  of  tightening  a  girth 
or  readjusting  the  curbs  of  their 
impatient  hunters,  which,  snorting, 
stamping,  and  pawing  the  ground, 
were  fretting  at  the  prolonged  de- 
lay of  the  start.  At  the  entrance 
of  a  field  close  by  the  hounds  were 
waiting  in  a  paroxysm  of  no  less 
ill  -  suppressed  impatience  for  the 
moment  of  throwing  off,  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  impetuous 
among  them  giving  occasional  vent 
to  their  feelings  by  a  low  whine 
of  agonised  suspense,  or  a  yelp  of 
pain  when  occasionally  called  to 
order  by  a  sharp  flick  from  the 
thong  of  one  of  the  whips. 

While  Chrissy  was  repeating  to 
her  sister  the  injunctions  regarding 
the  road  to  be  followed,  Phemie 
suddenly  perceived  Mr  Hamilton 
not  ten  paces  oif  talking  to  two 
rather  flashily  dressed  women  who 
had  come  on  a  drag.  Although  his 
head  was  half  averted,  and  he  had 
made  no  sign  of  recognition,  yet 
the  impression  was  somehow  con- 
voyed to  Phemie  that  her  arrival 
had  not  been  unnoticed  by  him. 
]XTor  was  she  mistaken,  for  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  half  involuntarily 
she  glanced  again  in  his  direction, 
he  detached  himself  from  the  party 
on  the  drag  and  came  towards  her, 
with  a  few  commonplace  words  of 
greeting  which  included  both  sisters. 
Then  before  half-a-dozen  phrases 
had  been  exchanged  there  was  a 
stir  among  the  group  of  riders 
which  put  an  end  to  all  further 
talk.  The  huntsman  was  already 
leading  his  pack  across  a  field- 
path  in  the  direction  of  a  fir- 
copse  which  lay  at  the  junction 
of  two  gently  undulating  hills. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  each 
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horse's  head  had  been  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  conversation 
and  flirtation  were  abruptly  broken 
off,  each  rider,  as  he  pressed  after 
the  huntsman,  having  no  other 
thought  but  to  secure  a  favourable 
place  in  the  run  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  :  it  was  almost  as 
though  each  single  rider,  horse  and 
hound,  were  but  parts  of  some 
gigantic  piece  of  machinery  which 
had  been  put  in  motion  by  a  single 
touch,  so  visible,  almost  palpable, 
was  the  inspiration  by  which  all 
alike  were  animated. 

Mr  Hamilton,  after  a  hasty  salute, 
had  trotted  off  to  join  the  others, 
and  1'hemie,  as  she  watched  the 
fast  receding  band  of  bright  figures 
wending  their  way  over  the  stub- 


ble, was  conscious  of  a  strange 
feeling  of  disappointment  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  analyse ! 
It  was  hard  to  remain  here  tied 
down  to  the  slower  paces  of  the 
pony- carriage,  while  those  others 
Avere  soaring  onwards  as  though 
borne  by  invisible  wings.  She  too 
had  caught  the  infection  of  the 
general  inspiration,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  pink  coats,  and  the 
confused  murmur  of  eager  voices, 
seen  and  heard  through  the  medium 
of  the  crisp  morning  air,  had  gone 
to  her  head  like  a  draught  of  cham- 
pagne. Her  uppermost  thought  at 
the  moment  was  regret  for  her  own 
pusillanimity  which  had  caused  her 
to  decline  her  brother-in-law's  offer 
of  a  mount. 


CHAPTER    LIT. A    GOLDKN    PATH. 


For  some  little  time  the  pony- 
chaise  had  followed  the  highroad  in 
the  wake  of  the  other  carriages,  with- 
out, however,  being  able  to  obtain 
any  but  very  passing  glimpses  of 
what  was  going  on,  for  the  two  first 
coverts  having  been  drawn  blank, 
the  hounds  had  betaken  themselves 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  to 
search  the  common  which  lay  be- 
yond. In  order  to  approach  this 
new  scene  of  action,  they  Avere  oblig- 
ed to  make  a  Avide  circuit  through 
a  netAvork  of  country  roads,  and 
presently  Phemio  Avas  aroused  to 
the  consciousness  that  they  had 
dropped  away  from  the  other  vehi- 
cles, and  Avere  alone  on  a  deserted 
track  which  seemed  to  stretch  away 
indefinitely  betAveen  walls  of  deep 
emerald  gorse,  flecked  here  and 
there  by  a  tardy  cluster  of  golden 
blossom.  Apparently  they  must 
have  taken  a  wrong  turn  a  little 
while  back,  she  disconsolately  re- 
flected, and  Avas  just  Avondering 
whether  it  would  not  be  Aviser  to 
retrace  their  paces,  Avhen  an  unex- 


pected Avave  of  sound  struck  upon 
her  ear.  It  was  the  distant  music 
of  the  pack,  far  off  and  feeble  as 
yet,  but  sufficiently  marked  to  in- 
dicate that  something  Avas  taking 
place  someAvhere  or  other. 

"  If  only  we  could  get  out  of  this 
furze,"  said  Phemie,  standing  up  in 
the  pony-carriage  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  and  vainly  endeavouring, 
by  craning  her  nock  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  to  discern  some 
figure  or  landmark  which  would 
serve  as  clue.  "  Where  is  that  road 
to  the  quarry,  Donald,  that  Mrs 
Blush Avood  told  us  to  follow  1 " 

But  Donald  only  shook  his  head, 
as  he  was  forced  to  confess  his 
utter  inability  to  solve  the  question 
of  their  actual  bearings.  He  was 
new  in  these  parts,  he  said  in  ex- 
cuse, and  the  local  names  Avere  as 
yet  unfamiliar  to  him.  Maybe  if 
they  Avent  on  a  bit  they  Avould  meet 
some  of  the  country  folk  farther  on, 
who  would  be  able  to  guide  them 
aright,  was  the  only  lucid  sugges- 
tion he  was  capable  of  offering. 
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"Very  well,  drive  on,"  agreed 
Phemie,  impatiently,  "and  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  try  to  get  out 
of  this  wilderness  of  furze  !  It  feels 
like  being  in  prison  to  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  these 
odious  bushes." 

But  scarcely  had  the  words  left 
her  lips  than  she  became  aware  of 
a  sort  of  rustling  sound  in  the 
dry  furze  close  at  hand,  and  almost 
simultaneously  a  small  dark  object 
ran  across  the  road  at  no  great 
distance,  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  ahead  maybe  from  the  spot 
where  the  ponies  had  been  drawn 
up.  Phemie,  peering  shortsight- 
edly through  her  eyeglass,  had  only 
been  able  to  distinguish  that  it  was 
a  quadruped  of  some  sort  which  had 
darted  across  the  deserted  road,  to 
disappear  at  once  in  the  furze  be- 
yond— something  like  a  dog  in  ap- 
pearance, but  running  closer  to  the 
ground  than  a  dog  usually  does, 
and  with  smoother  more  stealthy 
motion. 

"The  fox  !  tally  ho  !  tally  ho  !  " 
cried  Donald,  standing  up  in  the 
carriage  and  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  series  of  deafening, 
ear-rending  shouts,  which  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  die  away  when 
from  the  rear  there  came  a  panting 
frenzied  gang  of  half-grown  boys, 
all  running  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  and  hoarsely  shouting  out 
something  unintelligibly  vague. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  the  road  to 
Laverock  Ivnowe  quarry  1 "  called 
out  Phemie,  with  agonised  entreaty, 
as,  sweating  and  breathless,  they 
shot  past  the  carriage. 

"The  tod's  gone  up  the  glen  ! 
The  tod's  gone  up  the  glen  ! "  is  all 
she  can  make  out  in  reply,  and  then 
they  too  are  gone,  for  they  have 
plunged  into  a  narrow  side-path, 
and  are  presently  lost  in  the  gorse. 

But  now  the  still  autumn  air  be- 
gins to  vibrate  with  other  sounds, 
which  seem  to  break  out  around  her 


all  at  once.  The  distant  murmur 
of  a  few  minutes  past  grows  and 
swells  until  its  character  can  no 
longer  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  full- 
voiced  chorus  of  the  hounds  giv- 
ing tongue  nearer,  ever  nearer  ;  and 
presently,  before  she  has  time  to 
realise  what  is  happening,  the  road 
in  front  of  the  carriage  is  crossed  at 
the  self-same  spot  where  the  fox  had 
traversed  it  by  another  quadruped, 
white  this  time,  running  even  more 
swiftly  with  nose  well  to  the  ground. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  wariest  of  the 
foxhounds  leading  on  its  comrades 
to  glory.  Scarcely  half-a-dozen 
yards  behind  they  follow,  all  run- 
ning like  the  wind,  and  "  speaking  " 
as  they  run,  their  voices  so  harmoni- 
ously blended  as  seemingly  to  pro- 
ceed from  but  one  pair  of  lungs. 
The  huntsman  is  close  at  their  heels, 
and  then,  riding  fast  and  jealously 
of  each  other,  come  half  -  a  -  dozen 
other  pink  coats  with  one  dark 
coat  amongst  them.  Phemie  has 
just  had  time  to  recognise  Mr 
Hamilton  as  he  shoots  past  her 
with  the  rest. 

How  handsome  he  looks !  and 
how  well  he  manages  his  obstreper- 
ous hunter  !  The  very  beau  ideal 
of  an  Englishman,  seen  thus  to  full- 
est advantage  ;  and  after  him  come 
other  figures,  and  soon  the  desolate 
common  has  grown  alive  with 
horses  and  men.  Pink  is  the 
predominant  colour,  and  as  the 
riders  crop  up  either  singly  or  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes  amid  the 
gorse,  they  look  like  great  red  but- 
terflies flitting  over  an  emerald  sea. 
Fast  and  furious  is  the  pace,  all 
eyes  are  strained  in  one  direction, 
all  spirits  animated  by  one  common 
thought,  all  hopes  and  wishes  cen- 
tred in  one  identical  object.  Let 
poets  maunder  senselessly  of  the 
sweet  unanimity  of  two  loving 
hearts  beating  in  unison.  What 
but  sentimental  exaggeration  is  this 
in  comparison  to  the  absolute  trans- 
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fusion  of  souls  which  temporarily 
takes  place  between  a  score  of  men 
of  diametrically  opposed  political, 
religious,  and  moral  opinions,  Avhen 
linked  together  by  the  common 
bond  formed  by  oue  little  red- 
coated  animal  ? 

With  breathless  excitement 
Phemie  had  watched  the  brilliant 
pageant  as  it  flashed  past  her,  a 
gorgeous  picture  all  painted  in  red 
and  green  and  gold ;  but  then, 
when  the  last  figure  of  a  laggard 
huntsman  had  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  sea  of  furze,  and  the  music 
of  the  pack  died  away  to  a 
faint  echo  in  the  distance,  she 
leant  back  in  the  carriage  with  a 
heavy  sigh  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 
How  lonely  she  felt  and  how  deso- 
late, without  any  one  by  her  side 
to  whom  she  could  confide  her 
thoughts  and  impressions,  and  how 
selfishly  callous  to  her  feelings  were 
all  those  other  people  who  were 
so  utterly  engrossed  by  the  sport 
they  were  following  as  to  have  ears 
and  eyes  for  nothing  else.  Why, 
even  Chrissy,  as  she  had  caught  a 
passing  glimpse  of  her  sitting  well 
back  in  the  saddle,  and  with  teeth 
firmly  set  in  anticipation  of  a  fence 
which  she  knew  to  be  coming,  had 
not  even  vouchsafed  her  a  glance 
as  she  passed ;  and  Mr  Hamilton, 
too,  had  he  seen  her  or  not  1  She 
could  not  feel  sure  on  this  point, 
for  though  he  made  no  sign  of  rec- 
ognition, it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
his  eyes  had  rested  for  just  one  mo- 
ment on  the  pony-carriage  and  its 
occupants.  But  of  course  it  was 
foolish  of  her  to  imagine  that  he 
could  have  checked  himself  in  the 
run  for  her  sake,  she  admitted,  with 
a  little  tardy  wonder  at  her  own 
folly  for  having  ever  entertained  the 
shadow  of  such  a  thought !  How 
could  even  the  Venus  di  Milone 
herself  hope  to  rival  the  fascination 
exercised  by  the  fox  in  the  heart  of 


all  true  votaries  of  the  sport  1  Only 
Leo  would  have  thought  differently, 
and  would  not  have  minded  giving 
up  any  pleasure  for  her  sake — of 
that  she  felt  sure.  But  then  Leo  is 
not  a  real  fox-hunter,  which  makes 
all  the  difference — she  Avound  up 
her  reflections  with  a  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  disdain,  she  hardly 
knew  which. 

After  a  little  more  aimless  driving 
about,  the  pony-carriage  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  itself  free  of  the 
golden  labyrinth,  and  emerged  on 
to  the  high-road,  where  Phemie 
gladly  accepted  Donald's  suggestion 
that  they  should  drive  to  the  nearest 
toll-bar,  where  some  more  reliable 
information  on  the  subject  of  their 
bearings  and  of  the  direction  which 
the  run  had  subsequently  taken 
might  presumably  be  obtained. 
Long  before,  however,  the  toll-bar 
had  been  reached,  they  caught  sight 
of  a  solitary  horseman  coming  down 
the  road  toAvards  them  at  a  brisk 
trot. 

"  That  must  be  one  of  the  hunts- 
men," exclaimed  Phemie,  hopefully. 
"Wow  at  last  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  out  where  we  are,"  and  a 
moment  later  she  told  herself  that 
the  figure  of  the  approaching  horse- 
man bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr  Hamilton  in  truth  it  turned 
out  to  be,  and  the  reason  of  his 
appearance  Avas  presently  explained. 
The  run  Avhich  had  promised  so 
brilliantly  had  received  an  unex- 
pected check,  for  in  crossing  a 
stream  the  scent  had  been  lost,  and 
the  hounds,  after  several  abortive 
attempts  to  recover  it,  and  repeated 
false  starts  in  various  directions, 
had  been  forced  to  confess  them- 
selves worsted  for  the  nonce. 

"  They  are  HOAV  going  to  draw 
the  coverts  round  Pug-End  farm " 
— he  Avound  up  his  explanation — 
"and  so  if  you  Avill  let  me  show 
you  the  way  to  Laverock  Knowe 
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quarry,  I  can  promise  you  a  good 
bird's-eye  view  of  whatever  is  going 
to  happen  1 " 

"Then  was  it  Chrissy  who  sent 
you  for  me  after  all?"  exclaimed 
Phemie,  gratefully,  while  she  men- 
tally retracted  all  the  hard  things 
she  had  been  thinking  of  her  sister 
just  now.  "It  was  real  kind  of 
her,  to  be  sure.  But  how  on  earth 
did  you  manage  to  find  me,  I 
wonder  1 " 

Mr  Hamilton  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  first  part 
of  the  phrase,  which  perhaps  he 
may  have  regarded  more  as  an  as- 
sertion than  a  question,  but  he  bent 
a  little  nearer  to  the  pony-carriage 
as  he  answered  in  a  low  voice  in- 
tended to  reach  her  ear  alone — 

"  I  always  know  how  to  find  a 
thing  when  it  is  worth  the  search." 

The  road  to  Laverock  Knowe 
was  a  rough  cart-track,  seldom  now 
made  use  of  for  anything  more 
ambitious  than  a  wheelbarrow, 
which  gave  some  semblance  of 
reason  to  Mr  Hamilton's  suggestion 
that  the  pony-carriage,  along  with 
his  own  hunter,  intrusted  to  a  pass- 
ing labourer,  should  be  left  below, 
while  together  they  proceeded  on 
foot  up  the  steep  pathway  which 
was  a  decided  short  cut  to  the  old 
disused  quarry. 

Phemie  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  on  realising  that  she  had 
again  let  herself  in  for  a  lengthened 
tvte-a-tcte  with  Mr  Hamilton  ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  decline  the 
arrangement  without  a  ridiculous 
and  wholly  unnecessary  assumption 
of  prudery?  And  of  course  it  was 
all  right  since  it  was  Chrissy  her- 
self who  had  delegated  Mr  Hamil- 
ton to  go  in  quest  of  her:  this 
quite  divested  their  meeting  of  any 


clandestine  appearance,  and  made 
it  seem  quite  natural  and  proper. 

Her  latent  scruples  lulled  to 
sleep  by  such  convenient  reflec- 
tions, Phemie  gave  herself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment : 
the  slight  exertion  entailed  by  walk- 
ing uphill  was  delightfully  exhil- 
arating after  the  enforced  inaction 
of  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  and 
she  felt  her  spirits  rise  with  every 
step  that  disclosed  a  wider  vista  of 
the  landscape  below.  She  had  lost 
the  desolate  sense  of  loneliness  by 
which  she  had  been  oppressed  a 
little  while  ago,  and  once  more  it 
had  chanced  to  be  Mr  Hamilton 
whose  presence  had  power  to  dispel 
her  depression  and  rekindle  the 
golden  sunshine. 

Golden  indeed  was  the  path  they 
were  now  treading  together,  for 
here  also  gaudy  furze,  alternating 
with  the  glowing  amber  of  decay- 
ing beech  leaves,  and  the  yet 
brighter  hues  of  maple  and  bil- 
berry, had  scaled  the  heights,  plant- 
ing llaniing  brands  wherever  a  foot- 
ing could  be  obtained.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  all  up  the  hill- 
side, their  gold  had  been  flung  in 
wanton  profusion.  Even  the  jagged 
face  of  the  old  disused  stone  quarry 
had  received  a  shower  of  golden 
pieces  which  had  lodged  them- 
selves in  every  available  fissure  and 
cranny,  while  the  overhanging  crest 
of  the  sandstone  cliffs  glowed  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  molten  gold. 

Seeing  the  upward  path  unrolled 
so  bright  and  smilingly  before  her, 
how  should  Phemie  have  suspected 
that  its  golden  twistings  and  turn- 
ings were  in  reality  leading  her 
perilously  near  to  a  yawning  black 
abyss  synonymous  with  ruin  and 
desolation  ? 
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THE     MYSTEHY     OF     "THE     QUEENS     MAltlE. 


MR  COUKTHOPE'S  new  'History 
of  English  Poetry '  (Macmillan) 
revives  a  theory  that  the  touching 
ballad  of  "Mary  Hamilton,"  or 
"The  Queen's  Marie,"  is  not  older 
than  the  year  1719.  This  hypoth- 
esis, supported  by  the  unrivalled 
authority  of  Professor  Child  of 
Harvard,  has  now  for  at  least 
eighty-five  years  been  before  the 
world,  yet  it  conies  as  a  startling 
novelty  to  some  reviewers.  To 
Mr  Courthope  the  opinion  is  not 
unwelcome,  as  it  harmonises  with 
his  general  doctrine  of  the  popular 
ballad  and  its  debt  to  literary 
poetry  and  romance.  On  this 
theme  one  would  fain  break  a  lance 
with  Mr  Courthope,  but  it  may 
be  less  tedious  to  examine  the 
facts  about  "The  Queen's  Marie," 
and  to  show  cause  for  the  belief 
that  it  is  not  of  1719,  but  a 
popular  poem  of  Queen  Mary's 
time.  Historically  correct  it  is 
not ;  at  most  it  is  a  popular  per- 
version of  facts  which  occurred  at 
the  Court  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  subject  of  this  ballad,  which 
we  still  occasionally  hear  sung  to 
a  crooning  old  melody,  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  In  a  crowd  of  vari- 
ous versions,  where  names,  details, 
and  phrases  all  differ  wildly,  we 
discern  that  a  maid  -  of  -  honour 
(often,  but  not  always,  styled 
"  Mary  Hamilton  ")  was  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate 
child  at  the  Court  of  Mary  Stuart, 
No  maid  -  of  -  honour,  in  point  of 
fact,  suffered  thus  in  Mary's  reign. 
What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the 
ballad  1  what  is  its  history  1  The 
first  known  literary  reference  to 
the  poem  is  made  by  Burns  in  a 


letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop  (January  25, 
1790).  Burns  is  speaking  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Scots:  "I  re- 
member a  stanza  in  an  old  Scottish 
ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
rude  simplicity,  speaks  feelingly  to 
the  heart  :— 

'  Little  did  my  mother  think, 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in, 
Or  what  death  I  should  die. '  " 

This  is  the  exclamation  of  Mary 
Hamilton,  in  the  ballad,  as  she 
waits  for  death.  In  1802  Scott 
published  three  stanzas  of  the 
ballad  in  his  'Border  Minstrelsy' 
(ii.  154).  He  remarked  that  the 
whole  piece  might  probably  be 
recovered.  In  his  fourth  impres- 
sion (of  1810,  vol.  iii.  p.  87)  he 
made  up  "a  complete  edition  by 
copies  from  various  quarters,"  es- 
pecially using  a  text  furnished 
by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe. 
Sharpe  put  forth  his  own  copy 
in  a  'Ballad-Book'  of  1823,  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1880. 
Several  oral  versions  were  also 
collected  by  Motherwell,  Buchan, 
Skene  of  Rubislaw,  Kinloch,  Firi- 
lay,  and  others.  We  may  add 
(what  is  apparently  unknown  to 
Mr  Child)  that  an  obscene  and 
unquotable  form,  of  part  at  least, 
of  the  ballad  exists  in  English 
tradition. 

"The  subject  of  the  ballad," 
Scott  says,  "  seems  to  be "  (Scott 
does  not  commit  himself)  "  a  scan- 
dal " — piously  conserved  by  John 
Knox.1 

At  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  on  Christmas 
Day  1563,  a  French  waiting-maid 


1  Knox  in  Laing,  ii.  415. 
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of  Mary  Stuart's,  "ane  Frenche 
woman  that  servit  in  the  Queenis 
chalmer,"  fell  into  sin  "  with  the 
Queenis  awin  hipoticary."  The 
father  and  mother  slew  the  child, 
and  were  "  dampned  to  be  hangit 
upoun  the  publict  streit  of  Edin- 
burgh." No  official  report  exists  : 
"  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  this  time  are  defective," 
says  Maidment,  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  accused  may  have  been 
hanged  without  trial,  "red-hand." 
Now  the  Queen's  apothecary  must 
have  left  traces  in  the  Royal 
account-books.  No  writer  on  the 
subject  has  mentioned  them.  I 
myself  have  had  the  Records  of 
Privy  Council  and  the  MS.  Trea- 
surer's Accounts  examined,  with 
their  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Royal  household.  The 
Rev.  John  Anderson  was  kind 
enough  to  undertake  this  task, 
though  with  less  leisure  than  he 
could  have  desired.  There  is,  un- 
luckily, a  gap  of  some  months  in 
1563.  In  June  1500,  Mr  Ander- 
son finds  mention  of  a  "medicinar," 
"la  poticarre,"  "  apotigar,"  but  no 
name  is  given,  and  the  Queen  was 
then  in  France.  One  Nicholas 
Wardlaw  of  the  Royal  household 
was  engaged,  in  1562,  to  a  Miss 
Seton  of  Parbroath,  but  it  needed 
a  special  Royal  messenger  to  bring 
the  swain  to  the  altar.  "Ane 
appotigar"  of  1562  is  mentioned, 
but  not  named,  and  we  hear  of 
Robert  Henderson,  chirurgeon, 
"  who  supplied "  powders  and 
odours  to  embalm  Huntley.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  hanging  of  any 
"  appotigar,"  or  of  any  one  of  the 
Queen's  women,  "the  maidans," 
spoken  of  collectively.  So  far,  the 
search  for  the  apothecary  has  been 
a  failure.  More  can  be  learned 
from  Randolph's  letter  to  Cecil 
(Dec.  31,  1563)  here  copied  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Public  Record 


Office.  The  austerity  of  Mary's 
Court,  under  Mr  Knox,  is  amus- 
ingly revealed  : — 

"  For  ncwes  yt  maye  please  your 
honour  to  knowe  that  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer of  Scotlande  for  gettinge  of  a 
woman  with  chylde  muste  vpon  Son- 
daye  nexte  do  open  penance  before 
the  whole  congregation  and  mv  knox 
mayke  the  sermonde.  Thys  my  Lord 
of  murraye  wylled  me  to  wryte  vnto 
you  for  a  note  of  our  greate  sevcritie 
in  punyshynge  of  offenders.  The 
freitche  pottiearie  and  the  woman  /in 
(jotte  wit /i  chylde  were  bot/te  hanged 
'tli  i/a  [irexcnt  Friday  e.  Thys  hathe 
made  myche  sorrowe  in  our  Courte. 
Maynie  evle  fortunes  we  have  had  by 
our  Frenche  fowlkes,  and  yet  I  feare 
we  love  them  over  well." 

After  recording  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  waiting-woman  and  her 
lover,  Knox  tells  a  false  story  about 
"  shame  hastening  the  marriage  " 
of  Mary  Livingstone.  I)r  Robert- 
son, in  his  '  Inventories  of  Queen 
Mary,'  refutes  this  slander,  which 
he  deems  as  baseless  as  the  fables 
against  Knox's  own  continence. 
Knox  adds,  "  What  bruit  the 
Maries  and  the  rest  of  the  dan- 
seris  of  the  Oourte  had,  the  ballads 
of  that  age  did  witness,  quhilk  we 
for  modesteis  sake  omit."  Unlucky 
omission,  unfortunate  "modestei"  ! 
From  Randolph's  Letters  it  is 
known  that  Knox,  at  this  date, 
was  thundering  against  "danseris." 
Here,  then,  is  a  tale  of  the  Queen's 
French  waiting-woman  hanged  for 
murder,  and  here  is  proof  that 
there  actually  were  ballads  about 
the  Queen's  Maries.  These  ladies, 
as  we  know  from  Keith,  were,  at 
first,  in  the  Queen's  childhood, 
Mary  Livingstone,  Mary  Seatoun, 
Mary  Beatoun,  and  Mary  Fleming. 
The  ballad  usually  names  "  Mary 
Beatoun,  Mary  Seatoun,  and  Mary 
Carmichael,  and  me" — the  heroine, 
who  is  usually  called  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, but  who  bears  many  other 
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names  in  variants,  as  we  shall 
show.  Mr  Courthope  rightly  says 
there  was  no  Mary  Hamilton, 
"any  more  than  Mary  Carmichael." 
Maidment  does,  indeed,  give  us  the 
genealogy  of  a  Mary  Carmichael, 
then  about  the  Court,  and  records 
her  marriage  to  Sir  llobert  Preston. 
Her  brother  was  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches,  and  was  killed  at 
a  football-match  on  a  Sunday.  But 
Maidment  does  not  prove  Mary 
Carmichael  to  have  been  a  "Queen's 
Marie."  Her  name  does  not  occur 
among  the  persons  to  whom  the 
Queen  made  bequests  in  June 
1566.  They  were  the  original 
Maries — Beatoun,  Seatoun,  Living- 
stone, and  Fleming — three  of  whom 
are  correctly  named  in  one  variant 
of  the  ballad.  No  Mary  Hamilton 
is  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  will, 
and,  so  far,  the  ballad  seems  to  be 
as  incorrect,  historically,  as  ballads 
invariably  are. 

We  have,  then,  a  child-murder, 
by  a  woman  of  the  Queen's,  we 
have  ballads  about  her  Maries,  and, 
as  Scott  says,  "the  tale  has  suffered 
great  alterations,  as  handed  down 
by  tradition,  the  French  waiting- 
woman  being  changed  into  Mary 
Hamilton,  and  the  Queen's  apothe- 
cary into  Henry  Darnley,"  who, 
as  Mr  Child  shows,  was  not  even 
in  Scotland  in  1563.  But  gross 
perversion  of  contemporary  facts 
does  not  prove  a  ballad  to  be  late 
or  apocryphal.  Mr  Child  even 
says  that  accuracy  in  a  ballad 
would  be  very  "  suspicious."  Thus, 
for  example,  we  know,  from  con- 
temporary evidence,  that  the  mur- 
der of  the  Bonny  Earl  Murray,  in 
1592  by  Huntley,  was  at  once  made 
the  topic  of  ballads.  Of  these, 
Aytoun  and  Mr  Child  print  two 
widely  different  in  details  :  in  the 
first,  Huntley  has  married  Murray's 
sister ;  in  the  second,  Murray  is 
the  lover  of  the  Queen  of  James 


VI.  Both  statements  are  pictur- 
esque ;  but  the  former  is  certainly, 
and  the  latter  is  probably,  untrue. 
Again,  "King  James  and  Brown," 
in  the  Percy  MS.,  is  accepted  as 
a  genuine  contemporary  ballad  of 
the  youth  of  gentle  King  Jamie. 
James  is  herein  made  to  say  to 
his  nobles, — 

"  My  grandfather  you  have  slninc, 
And  my  own  mother  you  hanycd  on 
a  tree." 

Even  if  we  read  "  father " 
(against  the  manuscript)  this  is 
absurd.  James  Y.  was  not 
"slaine,"  neither  Darnley  nor 
Mary  was  "hanged  on  a  tree." 
Ballads  are  always  inaccurate ; 
they  do  not  report  events,  so 
much  as  throw  into  verse  the 
popular  impression  of  events,  the 
magnified,  distorted,  dramatic 
rumours.  That  a  ballad  -  writer 
should  promote  a  Queen's  tire- 
woman into  a  Queen's  Marie,  and 
substitute  Darnley  (where  he  is 
the  lover,  which  is  not  always) 
for  the  Queen's  apothecary,  is  a 
licence  quite  in  keeping  with  pre- 
cedent. Mr  Child,  obviously, 
would  admit  this.  In  producing 
a  Marie  who  never  existed,  the 
"maker  "  shows  the  same  delicacy 
as  Voltaire,  when  he  brings  into 
'  Candide '  a  Pope  who  never  was 
born. 

Thus  our  ballad  might  have 
passed  unchallenged  as  old,  but 
(in  1810)  Scott  added  to  his  fourth 
edition,  from  C.  K.  Sharpe,  a  note 
of  "  a  very  odd  coincidence  in 
name,  crime,  and  catastrophe 
which  occurred  at  the  Court  of 
Czar  Peter  the  Great."  A  Miss 
Hambleton,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Czarina,  was  tried,  tortured,  and, 
of  course,  found  guilty  of  child- 
murder.  Peter,  at  her  decapita- 
tion, picked  up  her  head  by  the 
ear  and  kissed  it  !  Mr  Sharpe 
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himself  possessed  a  print,  from  a 
German  almanac,  illustrating  this 
incident.  He  says,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  "  the  Russian  tragedy  must 
be  the  original."  "This  opinion  is 
the  only  tenable  one,"  says  Mr 
Child.  Mr  Oourthope  follows  him, 
and  the  'Spectator'  (July  20, 
1895)  is  under  serious  conviction. 
Mr  Child  allows  that  the  published 
accounts  of  the  Russian  "  Mary  [?] 
Hamilton"  "  differ  to  much  the 
same  degree  as  some  versions  of 
the  Scottish  ballad  " — that  is,  they 
differ  toto  cwlo  !  From  a  Russian 
work  of  1885,  based  "on  original 
and  authentic  documents,"  Mr 
Child  shows  that  the  Hamiltons 
had  been  settled  for  an  unknown 
period  in  Russia,  that  one  of  them 
married  a  minister  of  Peter  the 
.  Great,  and  that  the  condemned 
woman  was  (probably)  niece  of 
that  minister's  son.  "  Mary  "  was 
twice  tortured,  was  condemned  on 
November  27,  1718,  and  was 
executed  in  presence  of  the  C/ar, 
on  March  14,  1719.  We  may  add 
that,  as  Wogan  and  Ormonde 
were  on  King  James's  business  in 
Russia  in  1718,  the  facts  might 
reach  Scotland  through  Jacobite 
channels. 

Mr  Courthope  justly  remarks 
that  these  facts  were  "excellently 
adapted  for  the  ballad  -  maker's 
use."  One  "  maker,"  he  thinks, 
"  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
throwing  back  the  incidents  of 
the  actual  Russian "  tragedy  into 
the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  turning  the  real  Mary  Hamil- 
ton into  one  of  the  Queen's  Maries. 
"  A  later  maker  "  produced  "  a 
greatly  improved  version,  copied  " 
(from  what  source  ?)  "  by  a  grand- 
daughter of  Lord  Woodhouselee  " 
(1840).  Mr  Child  thinks  that 
"  the  popular  genius "  did  the 
trick,  "helped  by  nothing  but  a 
name," — that  of  Hamilton.  He 


admits  that  "it  is  very  remark- 
able that  one  of  the  very  latest  of 
the  Scottish  popular  ballads  should 
be  one  of  the  very  best." 

It  is  very  remarkable  indeed  ! 
What,  we  may  ask,  does  Mr  Court- 
hope  mean  by  a  "maker"?  He 
cannot  mean  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1719  no  known  man  of  letters  had 
either  the  skill  or  the  desire  to 
forge  a  ballad  on  the  ancient 
model,  not  yet  brought  back  into 
fashion  by  Percy,  though  dear  to 
Addison  and  Mr  Pepys.  When 
Shenstone,  Meikle,  or  Mallett,  wrote 
ballads,  when  Allan  Ramsay  laid 
his  profane  hands  on  an  old  ballad, 
they  produced  things  glaringly 
artificial.  Mr  Courthope  must 
probably  mean  a  popular  poet. 
Now  what  were  popular  poets 
demonstrably  doing  under  the 
first  two  Georges  \  They  were 
very  busy,  indeed,  but  not  with 
archaic  ballads.  They  had  ceased, 
as  far  as  we  know,  to  write  even 
such  decadent  ballads,  in  the  old 
style,  as  those  on  Philiphaugh  and 
Both  well  Bridge  and  Loudon  Hill 
(Drumclog).  By  1689  Killie- 
crankie  is  sung  in  a  very  different 
manner.  So  is  Sheriffrauir  in 
1715;  and,  even  if  "  Derwent's 
Lament "  be  genuine  (it  comes 
through  the  roguish  Surtees),  it 
is  not  mistakable  in  style  for  a 
genuine  old  ballad.  In  1719-1745 
the  popular  poets  were  sarcastic 
(as  in  the  "  Sheriffmuir "  and 
"Gledsmuir"  ballads),  or  loyally 
lyric,  as  in  the  genuine  Jacobite 
songs,  or  they  dealt  in  pure 
doggerel  (like  the  Glasgow  Bell- 
man in  his  rhymed  history  of 
"The  Forty-Five"),  or  they  were 
utterly  of  the  gutter. 

These,  at  least,  were  the  varieties 
of  truly  popular  poetry,  as  far  as 
my  own  acquaintance  with  it  goes. 
Chambers  published  a  ballad  of 
"Rob  Roy"— that  is,  of  Robin 
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Oig  and  James  More,  son  of  Rob 
Roy,  and  about  their  abduction  of 
an  heiress  in  1752.  This  is  a 
genuine  popular  poem,  but  in 
style  and  tone  and  versification  it 
is  wholly  unlike  "  The  Queen's 
Marie."  The  burden  of  proof  that 
ballads  in  that  old  manner  were 
still  written  as  late  as  1719  lies 
on  Mr  Child,  and  if  he  cannot 
provide  examples,  the  rest  of  us 
balladists  may  despair.  I  scarce- 
ly hope  that  even  Mr  Child,  the 
master  of  all  who  "  love  a  ballad 
but  even  too  well,"  can  produce, 
after  1680,  a  single  popular  piece 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
ballad  of  Queen  Mary's  time. 

The  known  person  least  unlike 
Mr  Courthope's  "maker"  was 
"  Mussel  -  mou'd  Charlie  Leslie," 
"  an  old  Aberdeenshire  minstrel, 
the  very  last,  probably,  of  the 
race,"  says  Scott.  Charlie  died  in 
1782.  He  sang,  and  sold  printed 
ballads.  "  Why  cannot  you  sing 
other  songs  than  those  rebellious 
ones  1  "  asked  a  Hanoverian  Pro- 
vost of  Aberdeen.  "  Oh  ay,  but 
— they  winna  buy  them ! "  said 
Charlie.  "  Where  do  you  buy 
them  1 "  "  Why,  faur  I  get  them 
cheapest."  He  carried  his  ballads 
in  "  a  large  harden  bag,  hung  over 
his  shoulder."  Charlie  had  tholed 
prison  for  Prince  Charles,  and  had 
seen  Provost  Morison  drink  the 
Prince's  health  in  wine  and  pro- 
claim him  Regent  at  the  Cross  of 
Aberdeen.  If  Charlie  (who  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  two)  com- 
posed the  song  "  Mussel  -  mou'd 
Charlie  "  ("  this  sang  Charlie  made 
hissel' "),  then  this  maker  could 
never  have  produced  "  The  Queen's 
Marie,"  nor  could  any  maker  like 
him.  His  ballads  were  printed, 
as  any  successful  ballad  of  1719 


would  probably  have  been,  in 
broadsides.1  Against  Mr  Child 
and  Mr  Courthope,  then,  we  argue 
that,  after  1600,  a  marked  de- 
cadence of  the  old  ballad  style  set 
in, — that  the  old  style  (as  far  as 
is  known)  died  soon  after  Bothwell 
Brig  (1679),  in  the  execrable  bal- 
lads of  both  sides,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  dead  as  a, form  in  prac- 
tical use,  but  was  entirely  super- 
seded by  new  kinds  of  popular 
poetry,  of  which  many  examples 
survive,  and  are  familiar  to  every 
student.  How,  or  why,  then, 
should  a  poet,  aiming  at  popularity, 
compose  "  The  Queen's  Marie  "  in 
an  obsolete  manner?  The  old 
ballads  were  still  sung,  indeed, 
but  we  ask  for  proof  that  new 
ballads  were  still  composed  in  the 
ancient  fashion. 

Secondly,  why,  and  how  tempted, 
would  a  popular  poet  of  1719  trans- 
fer a  modern  tragedy  of  Russia  to 
the  year  1563,  or  thereabouts'?  His 
public  would  naturally  desire  a 
ballad  gazette  of  the  mournful  new 
tale,  concerning  a  lass  of  Scottish 
extraction  betrayed,  tortured,  be- 
headed, at  the  far-off  court  of  a 
Muscovite  tyrant.  The  facts  "pal- 
pitated with  actuality,"  and,  since 
Homer's  day,  "men  desire"  (as 
Homer  says)  "the  new  songs"  on 
the  new  events.  What  was  gained 
by  going  back  to  Queen  Mary  1 
Would  a  popular  "  Mussel-mou'd 
Charlie  "  even  know  the  names  of 
the  Queen's  Maries,  now  familiar 
to  all,  and  immortal  in  the  ballad  1 
Mr  Courthope  admits  that  "  he 
may  have  been  helped  by  some 
ballad,"  one  of  those  spoken  of  by 
Knox.  If  that  ballad  told  the 
existing  Marian  story,  what  did 
the  "  maker  "  add  ?  If  it  did  not, 
what  did  he  borrow  1  No  more 


1  See,  for  example,  Mr  Macquoid's  '  Jacobite  Songs  and  Ballads,'  pp.  424,  510, 
with  a  picture  of  Charlie. 
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than  the  names  could  he  borrow, 
and  no  more  than  the  name  "  Mary 
Hamilton  "  from  the  Russian  tra- 
gedy, could  he  add.  One  other 
thing  he  might  be  said  to  add,  the 
verses  in  which  Mary  asks  "the 
jolly  sailors  "  not  to 

"  Let  on  to  my  father  and  mother 
But  that  I'm  coming  hame." 

This  passage,  according  to  Mr 
Oourthope,  "  was  suggested  partly 
by  the  fact  of  a  Scotswoman 
being  executed  in  Russia."  0. 
K.  Sharpe  also  says,  "  If  Marie 
Hamilton  was  executed  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  not  likely  "  (why  not  ?) 
"  that  her  relations  resided  beyond 
seas."  They  may  have  been  in 
France,  like  many  another  Hamil- 
ton !  Mr  Child  says,  "  The  appeal 
to  the  sailors  shows  that  Mary 
Hamilton  dies  in  a  foreign  land — 
not  that  of  her  ancestors."  Yet 
the  ballad  makes  her  die  in  or 
near  the  Canongate  !  Moreover, 
the  family  of  the  Mary  Hamilton 
of  1719  had  been  settled  in  Russia 
for  generations,  and  were  reck- 
oned of  the  Russian  noblesse. 
Sailors  no  more  carry  news  across 
Russia  than  across  Scotland  ;  the 
verses,  therefore,  on  either  theory, 
are  out  of  place,  and  are  probably 
an  interpolation  suggested  to 
some  reciter  (they  only  occur  in 
some  of  the  many  versions)  by  a 
passage  in  "The  Twa  Brithers." 
Thirdly,  we  reach  the  most 
important  argument  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  "The  Queen's  Marie." 
Mr  Courthope  has  introduced  as 
existing  in,  or  after,  1719,  two 
"  makers  "  who  could  imitate  to  de- 
ception, the  old  ballad  style.  Now 
Maidment  remarks  that  "  this 
ballad  was  popular  in  Galloway, 
Selkirkshire,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Aberdeen,  and  the  very  striking 
discrepancies  go  far  to  remove  every 
suspicion  of  fabrication."  Cham- 


bers uses  (1829)  against  Sharpe 
the  same  argument  of  "universal 
diffusion  in  Scotland."  Neither 
Mr  Child  nor  Mr  Courthope  draws 
the  obvious  inferences  from  the 
extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the 
eighteen  variants.  Such  essential 
discrepancies  surely  speak  of  a 
long  period  of  oral  recitation  by 
men  or  women  accustomed  to 
interpolate,  alter,  and  add,  in  the 
true  old  ballad  manner.  Did  such 
rhapsodists  exist  after  1719?  and 
if  the  ballad  (as  it  probably  would 
be  in  1719)  was  printed,  or  even 
if  it  was  not,  could  the  variations 
have  been  evolved  between  1719 
and  1802? 

These  variations  are  numerous, 
striking,  and  fundamental.  In 
many  variants  even  the  name  of 
the  heroine  does  not  tally  with 
that  of  the  Russian  maid  of  honour. 
That  most  important  and  telling 
coincidence  wholly  disappears.  In 
a  version  of  Motherwell's,  from 
Dumbartonshire,  the  heroine  is 
Mary  MyJe.  In  a  version  known 
to  Scott  (Minstrelsy,  1810,  iii.  89, 
note),  the  name  is  Mu.ry  Miles. 
Mr  Child  also  finds  Mary  Mild, 
Mary  Moil,  and  Lady  Maisry. 
This  Maisry  is  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  York  !  Now  the  Duke  of 
York  whom  alone  the  Scottish 
people  knew  was  James  Stuart, 
later  James  II.  Once  more  the 
heroine  is  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  therefore  a  Campbell. 
Or  she  is  without  patronymic,  and 
is  daughter  of  a  lord  or  knight  of 
the  North,  or  South,  or  East,  and 
one  of  her  sisters  is  a  barber's  wife, 
and  her  father  lives  in  England  ! — 
(Motherwell.)  She,  at  least,  might 
invoke  "  Ye  mariners,  mariners, 
mariners  ! "  (as  in  Scott's  first 
fragment)  not  to  carry  her  story. 
Now  we  ask  Mr  Courthope  and  Mr 
Child  whether  they  believe  that, 
after  the  ringing  tragedy  of  Miss 
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Hamilton  in  Russia,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1719,  contemporaries  who 
heard  the  woful  tale  could,  between 
1719  and  1802,  call  the  heroine — 
(1)  Hamilton;  (2)  Mild,  Moil, 
Myle,  Miles ;  (3)  make  her  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  or  of  lords 
and  of  knights  from  all  quarters 
of  the  compass,  and  sister-in-law 
to  an  English  barber,  also  one  of 
the  Queen's  "serving-maids,"  like 
the  Knoxian  "Frenche  woman  that 
servit  in  the  Queenis  chalmer "  ? 
We  at  least  cannot  accept  those 
numerous  and  glittering  contra- 
dictions as  corruptions  which 
could  be  made  soon  after  the 
Russian  events,  when  the  true  old 
ballad  style  was  dead. 

We  now  produce  more  startling 
variations.  The  lover  is  not  only 
"the  King,"  "the  Prince,"  Darn- 
ley,  "  the  highest  Stuart  o'  a',"  but 
he  is  also  that  old  offender,  "  Sweet 
Willie,"  or  he  is  Warrenston  ( War- 
riston  ?).  Mary  is  certainly  not 
hanged  (the  Russian  woman  was 
beheaded)  away  from  her  home ; 
she  dies  in  Edinburgh,  near  the 
Tolbooth,  the  Netherbow,  the  Can- 
ongate,  and — 

"  0  what  will  my  three  brothers  say 
When  they  come  hame  frae  sea, 

"When  they  see  three  locks  o'  my  yellow 

hair 
Hinging  under  a  gallows  tree  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
all  the  variations.  Mary  pulls,  or 
does  not  pull,  or  her  lover  pulls, 
the  leaf  of  the  Abbey,  or  "  savin," 
or  other  tree  ;  the  Queen  is  "  auld," 
or  not  "  auld  "  ;  she  kicks  in  Mary's 
door  and  bursts  the  bolts,  or  does 
nothing  so  athletic,  and  inconsistent 
with  her  advanced  age.  The  heroine 
does,  or  does  not,  appeal  vainly  to 
her  father.  Her  dress  is  of  all 
varieties.  She  does,  or  does  not, 


go  to  the  Tolbooth  and  other  places. 
She  is,  or  is  not,  allured  to  Edin- 
burgh, "a  wedding  for  to  see." 
Her  infanticide  is  variously  de- 
scribed, or  its  details  are  omitted, 
and  the  dead  body  of  the  child  is 
found  in  various  places,  or  not 
found  at  all.  Though  drowned  in 
the  sea,  it  is  between  the  bolster 
and  the  wall,  or  under  the  blankets ! 
She  expects,  or  does  not  expect,  to 
be  avenged  by  her  kin.  The  king  is 
now  angry,  now  clement — inviting 
Mary  to  dinner  !  Mary  is  hanged, 
or  (Buchan's  MS.)  is  not  hanged, 
but  is  ransomed  by  Warrenston, 
probably  Johnston  of  Warriston ! 
These  are  a  few  specimens  of 
variations  in  point  of  fact :  in 
language  the  variations  are  prac- 
tically countless. 

We  now  condescend  to  appeal 
to  statistics.  We  have  examined 
the  number  of  variants  published 
by  Mr  Child  in  his  lirst  six  volumes, 
on  ballads  which  have,  or  may  have, 
an  historical  basis.  Of  course,  the 
older  and  more  popular  the  ballads, 
the  more  variants  do  we  expect  to 
discover — time  and  taste  producing 
frequent  changes.  Well,  of  "  Otter- 
burn  "  Mr  Child  has  five  versions; 
of  the  "  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot " 
he  has  two,  with  minor  modifica- 
tions indicated  by  letters  from  the 
"  lower  case."  Of  "Gude  Wallace" 
he  has  eight.  Of  "Johnnie  Arm- 
strong "he  has  three.  Of  "Kinmont 
Willie"  he  lias  one.  Of  "The 
Bonnie  Earl  o'  Moray  "  he  has  two. 
Of  "Johnnie  Cock"  he  has  thirteen. 
Of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens "  he  has 
eighteen.  And  of  "The  Queen's 
Marie  "  (counting  Burns's  solitary 
verse  and  other  brief  fragments) 
Mr  Child  has  eighteen  versions  or 
variants  ! 

Thus  a  ballad  made,  ex  hypothesi 
Sharpiana,  in  or  after  1719,  has 
been  as  much  altered  in  oral 
tradition  as  the  most  popular  and 
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perhaps  the  most  antique  ballad 
of  all,  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  arid 
much  more  than  any  other  of  the 
confessedly  ancient  semi-historical 
popular  poems.  The  historical 
event  which  may  have  suggested 
"Sir  Patrick  Spens"  is  "plausibly," 
says  Mr  Child,  fixed  in  1281  :  it 
is  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of 
Scotland  to  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  in  so  long 
a  time  an  orally  preserved  ballad 
is  rich  in  variants.  But  that  a 
ballad  of  1719  should,  in  eighty 
modern  non-balladising  years,  be- 
come as  rich  in  extant  variants, 
and  far  more  discrepant  in  their 
details,  than  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens  " 
in  five  centuries,  is  a  circumstance 
for  which  we  invite  Mr  Child  and 
Mr  Courthope  to  account.  Will 
they  say,  "The  later  the  ballad, 
the  more  it  is  altered  in  oral 
tradition "  ?  If  so,  let  them,  by 
all  means,  produce  examples  !  We 
should,  on  this  theory,  have  about 
a  dozen  "Battles  of  Philiphaugh," 
and  at  least  fifteen  "  Bothwell 
Brigs,"  a  poem,  by  the  way,  much 
in  the  old  manner,  prosaically 
applied,  and  so  recent  that,  in 
part  at  least,  it  was  produced 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  slain,  it  avers,  by  the 
machinations  of  Claverhouse  !  Of 
course  we  are  not  asking  for  exact 
proportions,  since  many  variants  of 
ballads  may  be  lost,  but  merely 
for  proof  that,  the  later  a  ballad 
is,  the  more  variants  of  it  occur. 
But  this  contention  is  probably  im- 
possible, and  the  numerous  varia- 
tions in  "  The  Queen's  Marie,"  as 
in  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  are  really 
a  proof  of  long  existence  in  oral 
tradition,  and  contradict  the 
theory  espoused  by  Mr  Child. 

This  argument,  though  statisti- 
cal, is,  we  think,  conclusive,  and 
the  other  considerations  which  we 
have  produced  in  favour  of  the 


antiquity  of  "  The  Queen's  Marie  " 
add  their  cumulative  weight. 

We  have  been,  in  brief,  invited 
to  suppose  that,  about  1719,  a 
Scot  wrote  a  ballad  on  an  event 
in  contemporary  Russian  Court 
life ;  that  (contrary  to  use  and 
wont)  he  threw  the  story  back  a 
century  and  a  half ;  that  he  was 
a  master  of  an  old  style,  in  the 
practice  of  his  age  utterly  obso- 
lete and  unimitated  :  that  his 
poern  became  universally  popular, 
and  underwent,  in  seventy  years, 
even  more  vicissitudes  than  most 
other  ballads  encounter  in  three 
or  perhaps  even  five  centuries. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  there 
had  been  real  ancient  ballads,  con- 
temporary with  the  Marian  events, 
— ballads  on  the  very  Maries  who 
appear  in  the  so-called  poem  of 
1719  ;  while  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  scandal  as  the  ballad  records 
had  actually  occurred  at  Queen 
Mary's  Court  in  a  lower  social 
rank.  The  theory  of  Mr  Child  is 
opposed  to  our  whole  knowledge 
of  ballad  literature,  of  its  age,  de- 
cadence (about  1620-1700),  and 
decease  (in  the  old  kind)  as  a 
popular  art.  To  agree  with  Mr 
Child,  we  must  not  only  accept 
one  great  ballad  -  poet,  born  at 
least  seventy  years  too  late ;  we 
must  not  only  admit  that  such  a 
poet  would  throw  back  his  facts 
for  a  century  and  a  half ;  but  we 
must  also  conceive  that  the  ballad- 
ising  humour,  with  its  ancient 
methods,  was  even  more  vivacious 
in  Scotland  for  many  years  after 
1719  than,  as  far  as  we  know,  it 
had  ever  been  before.  Yet  there 
is  no  other  trace  known  to  us  of 
the  existence  of  the  old  balladising 
humour  and  of  the  old  art  in  all 
that  period.  We  have  no  such 
ballad  about  the  English  captain 
shot  by  the  writer's  pretty  wife, 
none  about  the  bewitched  son  of 
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Lord  Torphichen,  none  about  the 
Old  Chevalier,  or  Lochiel,  or 
Prince  Charlie :  we  have  merely 
Shenstone's  "Jemmy  Dawson"! 
and  the  Glasgow  bellman's  rhymed 
history  of  Prince  Charles.  In 
fact,  "Jemmy  Dawson"  is  a  fair 
inslantia  contradictoria  as  far  as 
a  ballad  by  a  man  of  letters  is  to 
the  point.  Such  a  ballad  that  age 
could  indeed  produce :  it  is  not 
very  like  "  The  Queen's  Marie  "  ! 
Mr  Child  cannot  take  refuge  in 
"Townley's  Ghost"  and  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Butcher  Cumber- 
land : — 

"Imbrued  in  bliss,  imbuthed  in  ease, 
Though  now  thou  seem'st  to  lie, 

My  injured  form  shall  gall  thy  peace, 
And  make  thee  wish  to  die  ! " 

That  is  a  ballad  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  is  not  much  in  the 
manner  of  "  The  Queen's  Marie." 
These  considerations,  now  so  ob- 
vious to  a  student  of  the  art  of 
old  popular  poetry,  if  he  thinks 
of  the  matter,  could  not  occur  to 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  ballads, 
but  not  versed  in,  or  interested 
in,  their  "  aesthetic  " — in  the  his- 
tory and  evolution  of  ballad- 
making.  Mr  Child,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  Grimm  or  Kb'hler  of 
popular  English  and  Scottish  poetry. 
Our  objections  to  his  theory  could 
scarcely  have  been  collected  in 
such  numbers,  without  the  aid  of 
his  own  assortment  of  eighteen 
versions  or  fragments,  with  more 
lectiones  variety  But  he  has  not 
allowed  for  the  possible,  the  con- 
stantly occurring,  chance  of  coin- 
cidence between  fancy  and  fact ; 
nor,  perhaps,  has  he  reflected  on 


the  changed  condition  of  ballad 
poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
on  the  popular  love  of  a  new  song 
about  a  new  event,  and  on  the 
entire  lack  of  evidence  (as  far  as 
I  am  aware)  for  the  existence  of 
ballad  -  poets  in  the  old  manner 
during  the  reign  of  George  I. 
The  ballad-reading  public  of  1719 
would  have  revelled  in  a  fresh 
ballad  of  a  Scottish  lass,  recently 
betrayed,  tortured,  and  slain  far 
away  by  a  Russian  tyrant.  A 
fresh  ballad  on  Queen  Mary's 
Court,  done  in  the  early  obsolete 
manner,  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  had  comparatively  little  charm 
for  the  ballad-buying  lieges  in  1719. 
The  ballad-poet  had  thus  in  1719 
no  temptation  to  be  "  archaistic," 
like  Mr  Rossetti,  and  to  sing  of 
old  times.  He  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  inducement  to  indite 
"  a  rare  new  ballad "  on  the  last 
tragic  scandal,  with  its  poignant 
details,  as  of  Peter  kissing  the 
dead  girl's  head. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr  Child 
could  only  be  demonstrated  in- 
correct by  proving  that  there  was 
no  Russian  scandal  at  all,  or  by 
producing  a  printed  or  manuscript 
copy  of  "The  Queen's  Marie" 
older  than  1719.  We  can  do 
neither  of  these  things  ;  we  can 
only  give  the  reader  his  choice  of 
two  improbabilities — (a)  that  an 
historical  event,  in  1718-19, 
chanced  to  coincide  with  the 
topic  of  an  old  ballad ;  (6)  that, 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
evolution  of  ballads  and  the  state 
of  taste,  a  new  popular  poem  on  a 
fresh  theme  was  composed  in  a 
style  long  disused,1  was  offered 
most  successfully  to  the  public  of 


1  A  learned  Scots  antiquary  writes  to  us:  "The  real  ballad  manner  hardly 
came  down  to  1000.  It  was  killed  by  the  Francis  Roos  version  of  the  Psalms, 
after  which  the  Scottish  folk  of  the  Lowlands  cast  everything  into  that  mould." 
We  think,  however,  that  "  Uothwell  Brig  "  is  a  true  survival  of  the  ancient  style. 
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1719,  and  in  not  much  more  than 
half  a  century  was  hiore  subjected 
to  alterations  and  interpolations 
than  ballads  which  for  two  or 
three  hundred  years  had  run  the 
gantlet  of  oral  tradition. 

As  for  our  own  explanation  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  ail'air 
of  Miss  Hamilton,  in  1719,  and 
the  ballad  story  of  Mary  Hamil- 
ton (alias  Mild,  Myle,  Moil,  Camp- 
bell, Miles,  or  Stuart,  or  anony- 
mous, or  Lady  Maisry),  we  simply, 
with  Scott,  regard  it  as  "a  very 
curious  coincidence."  On  the  other 
theory,  on  Mr  Child's,  it  is  also  a 
curious  coincidence  that  a  waiting- 
woman  of  Mary  Stuart's  was 
hanged  (not  beheaded)  for  child- 
murder,  and  that  there  were  writ- 
ten, simultaneously,  ballads  on  the 
Queen's  Maries.  Much  odder  co- 
incidences than  either  have  often, 
and  indisputably,  occurred,  and  it 


is  not  for  want  of  instances,  but 
for  lack  of  space,  that  we  do  not 
give  examples. 

This  contention  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  audacious. 
To  dili'er  from  Sharpe  and  Mr 
Child  about  a  question  of  ballad- 
lore  savours  of  impiety.  But 
Chambers  and  Motherwell  are  of 
our  party,  and  Scott  did  not 
pronounce  for  either  side.  The 
Sharpeian  hypothesis  is  useful,  but 
not  essential,  to  Mr  Courthope's 
general  theory  of  ballads,  which 
runs  counter  to  that  adopted,  as 
regards  Mih-ckeii,  popular  poetry, 
myths,  riddles,  and  proverbs,  by 
the  majority  of  volk-lorists.  That 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
Mr  Courthope's  belief,  one  readily 
admits ;  but  did  space  permit,  it 
could  be  shown  not  to  be  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

A.  LAXG. 
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JOHN    PETER    MACNAB, 


COMMISSION    AGENT    AND    PRACTICAL    GOLFER. 


ON  a  fine  July  morning  in  189- 
the  train  timed  to  arrive  at  that 
rising  watering  -  place  B —  -  at 
10.45  A.M.,  lounged  into  the  sta- 
tion at  11.30.  It  deposited  a 
very  angry  and  justly  indignant 
young  golfer — young  at  least  in 
years,  bub  old,  nay,  hoary  in  golf. 
Charlie  Pearson  had  been  looking 
forward  to  playing  in  a  select 
foursome  ;  but  as  the  train  slowed 
into  the  station  he  could  see  his 
three  faithless  friends  well  on  in 
the  second  hole  in  company  with 
an  unknown  fourth. 

Charlie  Pearson  was  an  athletic, 
good  -  looking,  and  good  -  natured 
young  fellow.  He  took  a  proper 
pride  in  his  own  game.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  had  attained 
a  position  which  he  thought  justi- 
fied him  in  declining  to  take  odds 
from  almost  any  except  those 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  amateur 
golfers ;  and  when  he  did  con- 
descend to  do  so,  the  odds  were 
usually  given  and  accepted  in  bet- 
ting or  in  holes  up,  which  sounds, 
at  least,  not  so  humiliating  as 
strokes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  was  not  only  a  promising  but 
a  self-respecting  golfer. 

He  looked  into  the  club,  but 
saw  no  foeman  worthy  of  his 
irons ;  and  having  nothing  to  do 
he  went  to  the  shed  of  one  Rogers, 
a  clubmaker,  and  listlessly  handled 
some  of  the  latest  patent  mashies 
and  cleeks. 

Rogers,  knowing  well  that  no 
business  would  be  done,  at  last 
said,  "  If  you  would  like  a  round, 
Mr  Pearson,  perhaps  Mr  Macnab 
would  play  with  you." 

"  Mr  Macnab  !  Who's  Mr  Mac- 
nab  1  Never  heard  of  the  man." 


"  There  he  is,"  said  Rogers, 
pointing  to  a  middle-aged  man 
who  was  standing  near  the  teeing- 
ground.  He  was  dressed  unob- 
trusively in  a  dark  -  grey  suit, 
which  well  accorded  with  his  se- 
date and  rather  melancholy  fea- 
tures. He  had  a  play-club  in  his 
hand  ;  and  stood  gaxing  sadly  on 
the  sea,  as  if  in  mute  despair  be- 
cause his  adversary  came  not  and 
he  had  lost  his  turn.  A  bright-eyed 
boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age 
(supposed  to  be  his  son)  carried 
a  few  extra  clubs  for  him — brassy, 
cleek,  niblick,  and  a  lofting-iron 
of  mediaeval  make.  Such  were  his 
tools. 

"  Can  he  play  ? "  asked  Charlie. 
"  Oh  !    he  can  play  a  bit,"  said 
Rogers,  drily. 

"  Well,  here  goes,"  said  Charlie  ; 
and  advancing  towards  the 
stranger,  he  asked  him  to  play 
a  round. 

"I'll  be  glad  of  a  match,  Mr 
Pearson,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
poor  one." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Charlie,  con- 
descendingly ;  "  very  happy,  I'm 
sure." 

Just    before   they   struck  off',   a 
stoutish    man    who    was    standing 
near   said    to    Macnab — 
"Will  five  suit,  Peter r' 
"  I'm   with   you,"   replied   Mac- 
nab; "but,  remember,  no  dessert." 
"  What    an    hour    to    dine    at," 
thought  Charlie. 

Charlie  then  proceeded  to  strike 
off.  Now  there  was  a  bunker 
about  150  yards  from  the  tee. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  carrying  it,  as  the  hole  was 
not  very  far  beyond  it ;  but  partly 
from  contempt  of  his  adversary 
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Charlie  essayed  to  do  so,  and 
landed  Ids  ball  snugly  under  the 
far  bank.  Macnab  then  addressed 
his  ball.  He  handled  his  club  like 
a  Hail,  with  a  slow  involved  move- 
ment both  in  raising  it  and  in 
bringing  it  down  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  striking  he  made  a  funny 
little  curtsey  to  the,  ball,  as  if  to 
request  it  to  move  on.  Me  seemed 
to  half  miss  it  ;  but  on  the  players 
reaching  the  edge  of  the  bunker 
the  ball  was  found  to  be  lying 
beautifully,  just  ayard  short.  Krom 
that  position  with  another  curtsey 
IMacnab  induced  it  to  travel  to  the 
edge  of  the  putting-green  ;  and  as 
Charlie  lost  a  stroke  in  tin;  hunker, 
Macnab  won  the  hole  without  ap- 
parent effort  in  four.  He  bore  his 
honours  meekly,  and  condoled  with 
Charlie  on  his  bad  luck.  In  the 
next  hole,  with  two  tearing  shots, 
Charlie;  was  on  the  green  in  two 
to  Macnab's  three.  I 'laying  his 
third,  he  overran  the  boh;  l>y  a 
yard  or  two.  Macnab  laid  himself 
stone-dead  ;  and  Charlie  missed  his 
putt  by  an  inch.  Hole  halved  ;  a 
good  half  for  Macnab.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  round 
in  detail.  Charlie,  thoroughly 
nettled,  pressed  furiously,  out- 
driving Macnab  every  time,  by 
.'!()  or  .r>()  yards.  iSut  Macnab  did 
not  seem  to  mind  this  in  the  least, 
and  retaliated  on  reaching  the 
putting-green  l>y  invariably  lying 
dead  when  he  did  not  go  in.  II  is 
favourite  number  was  four;  lie 
had  twelve  fours  in  the  course  of 
the  round.  At  the  third  hole  from 
home  the  match  was  over — Mac- 
nab to  the  end  condoling  with 
Charlie,  and  modestly  expressing 
surprise  at  his  own  success.  The 
bye  was  halved. 

Charlie's  first  feeling  on  regain- 
ing the  club  was  that  he  had 
played  badly  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  defeated  by  a  duller.  J>ut 
on  counting  up  his  strokes  he 


found  that  he  had  done  the  round 
in  eighty  ;  therefore  Macnab  must 
have  taken  oidy  seventy-five  or  so 
— a  very  fine  score.  Charlie  Pear- 
son was  no  fool.  Jle  saw  that  Mr 
Macnab,  though  a  dark  horse,  was 
a  formidable  player ;  and  he  at 
once  resolved  to  turn  Macnab's 
talents  to  account  and  extract 
amusement,  if  not  profit,  from 
them,  by  punishing  his  three; 
friends  who  had  left  him  so 
shamelessly  in  the  lurch.  The 
means  were  at  hand. 

If  Charlie  Pearson  thought  a 
good  deal  of  his  gaum,  he  did  not 
in  general  speak  much  about  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  friend, 
Jtegy  Uarker,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  and  about  Charlie's  age  and 
form,  did  both  ;  about  his  own 
game  he  spoke  incessantly  and 
thought  volumes.  lie  was  at 
once  caught  in  the  toils  of  the 
schemer.  The  very  next  day 
Charlie  found  liegy  (who  had 
kept  out  of  his  way  the  day 
before)  at  the  starting-point.  II e 
was  as  usual  talking  at  large 
about  his  game,  apparently  to  no 
one  in  particular.  Mr  Macnab 
was  standing  near  ;  but  his  back 
was  turned,  and  he  was  ga/ing 
sadly  on  the  sea. 

"  I  must  admit,"  said  llegy, 
"that  it  is  an  enormous  advantage; 
to  know  the  green  as  I  do,  every 
inch  ;  every  turn  of  the  ground  ; 
every  blade  of  grass.  I  tell  you, 
only  yesterday — 

"  Don't  brag  about  your  local 
knowledge!,  liegy,"  saiel  Charlie 
Pearson,  coming  up  at  this  moment. 
"I'll  back  any  playing  residenter 

at  15 ,  any  one  of  the  worthy 

burgesses,  te>  beat  you  even — take 
the  first  man  you  see,  say  that 
feillow  with  his  back  to  us.  I  )o  you 
take;  me '( " 

Regy  wasinsultexl  anel  indignant. 
With  deep  irony  he  replied,  "  I  f  you 
will  back  your  opinion  with  .£10." 
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"  Done,"  said  Charlie  ;  and  with- 
out giving  Regy  time  to  draw  back 
he  asked  Mr  Macnab  whether  he 
would  oblige  his  friend,  Mr  Barker, 
by  playing  a  round  with  him. 
There  was  a  faint  suspicion  of  a 
twinkle  in  Macnab's  eye  as,  while 
accepting,  he  again  expressed  a  fear 
that  it  "  would  make  a  poor  match." 

The  round  began  badly  for  Mac- 
nab,  lie  lost  the  first  three  holes. 

"  This  is  skittles,"  said  Regy. 
"  Hand  over  that  tenrier,  Charlie." 

At  the  next  tee,  feeling  that  he 
had  the  match  in  his  pocket,  he 
thought  he  would  try  a  shot  with  a 
new  aluminium  -  headed  driver 
which  Rogers  had  induced  him  to 
buy.  Pie  heeled  his  ball  and  sent 
it  into  the  sea ;  Macnab,  as  usual, 
played  for  and  obtained  safety,  and 
won  the  hole.  This  little  incident, 
trilling  as  it  was,  upset  Regy  ;  and 
although  he  was  still  ahead,  he 
played  recklessly  and  nervously 
and  lost  his  lead,  and  ultimately 
lost  the  match  by  one  hole.  Apart 
from  a  few  audible  sneers  at  his 
opponent's  game,  and  hearty  abuse 
of  the  aluminium  club  and  its 
vendor,  and  a  futile  attempt  to 
break  it,  Regy  bore  his  defeat  with 
a  terrible  calmness  ;  not  the  calm- 
ness of  resignation  or  philosophy, 
but  calmness  born  of  the  certainty 
of  speedy  retribution. 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  me 
my  revenge  in  the  afternoon,  Mr 
Macnab,"  he  said  at  once,  with 
ferocious  politeness. 

"  What  an  unspeakable  advan- 
tage it  is  to  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  green,"  said  Charlie, 
sententiously. 

"  Stop  that,  Charlie,"  said  Regy  ; 
"you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
that  old  Johnny's  no  match  for 
me." 

"  He  can  play  a  bit."  said 
Charlie,  quoting  certain  words 
which  still  rankled. 

"  Nonsense  ;     I     never     played 


worse  in  my  life.  But  that  beastly 
club  was  enough  to  put  any  man 
out.  Double  or  quits  of  course." 

The  second  round  began  almost 
exactly  as  did  the  first.  Macnab 
apparently  allowed  his  opponent 
to  win  the  h'rst  two  holes  without 
an  effort.  This  caused  his  backer 
no  anxiety ;  but  when  the  tenth 
hole  was  reached,  and  Regy's  lead 
remained  the  same  notwithstand- 
ing excellent  play  on  Macnab's 
part,  Charlie  began  to  feel  anxious. 
Luncheon  had  steadied  Regy's 
nerves  and  temper,  and  he  could 
play  a  strong  winning  game. 

At  this  crisis  there  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  gorse  and  long 
grass  which  fringe  the  links  a 
portly  gentleman.  He  was  not 
dressed  like,  and  did  not  look,  a 
golfer.  He  more  resembled  an- 
other species  of  sportsman  which 
is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  at 
Newmarket  or  Epsom.  1 1  e  seemed, 
however,  to  know  enough  about 
golf  not  to  interrupt  the  play- 
ers by  moving  or  speaking  at  the 
wrong  time.  On  the  way  to  the 
eleventh  hole  he  sidled  up  to 
( 'harlie,  whose  attention  he  had 
more  than  once  tried  to  attract, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  ad- 
dressed him  thus  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth — 

"  Our  man's  rather  long  in  com- 
ing away,  isn't  he  1 "  Charlie 
looked  haughtily  at  him  and  did 
not  reply.  The  stranger  was  no 
ways  abashed,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  when  the  players  had  holed 
out  another  halved  hole, 

''He's  such  an  unequal  player, 
you  see,''  he  observed,  with  a 
wink. 

"  Unequal  !  "  said  Charlie,  heat- 
edly ;  "  he's  confoundedly  equal  ! 
he'll  lose  the  match  with  his  equal- 
ity." 

"  \  ou're  on  him  too  ?  I  thought 
as  much.  Now  excuse  me,  sir, 
let  me  give  you  an  'int.  If  you 
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don't   watch   him   so  much  p'raps 
he'll  let  out." 

"He's  got  nothing  to  let  out,  I 
can  tell  you ;  I've  played  with 
him." 

"P'raps  he'd  no  call  to  then," 
said  the  stranger,  placidly;  "but 
he  has  now  or  we're  both  in  the 
hole.  I  see  you  take  me.  Now 
don't  you  watch  'im  and  he'll  finish 
all  right.  I'll  try  and  get  more  on 
if  I  can  ;  mornin',  sir."  With  those 
words  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
last  hole  at  a  much  faster  pace 
than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  girth. 

Though  at  first  indignant  at 
the  stranger's  familiarity,  Charlie 
was  somewhat  impressed.  He 
thought  that,  contrary  to  all  ap- 
pearances, Macnab  might  possibly 
be  nervous  ;  so  he  ceased  to  watch 
him  as  closely  as  before.  At  first 
nothing  came  of  it  ;  hole  after 
hole  was  halved,  and  in  very  few 
strokes.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  "letting  out"; 
but  on  striking  off  from  the  third 
hole  from  home  something  hap- 
pened. 

Being  two  up  and  three  to  play, 
Regy,  after  striking  off,  according 
to  his  usual  custom  proceeded  to 
light  a  pipe.  This  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  not  because  he 
wished  to  smoke,  but  as  an  inti- 
mation to  his  opponent  that  the 
game  was  up.  The  hole  is  a  short 
one ;  but  few  play  straight  for  it, 
because  a  large  bunker  yawns  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it,  and  if  the 
ball  escapes  that,  it  usually  runs 
over  the  narrow  putting-green  into 
grief  as  bad  beyond.  Most  players 
play  to  the  right,  and  by  so  doing 
get  safety  and  the  certainty  of  doing 
the  hole  in  four,  and  the  chance, 
with  luck,  of  doing  it  in  three. 
Regy  played  to  the  right,  and  then 
turned  his  back  to  the  wind  and 
the  teeing-ground  while  lighting  his 
pipe,  observing  genially  to  Charlie, 


"  I've  got  you  and  old  Stiff-joints 
in  a  pretty  tight  place  this  jour- 
ney." Charlie  was  facing  in  the 
same  direction,  but  happening  to 
look  round,  saw  a  sight  to  be  for 
ever  remembered.  "  Old  Stiff- 
joints"  was  fearlessly  aiming 
straight  for  the  hole,  the  club 
quivering  in  his  powerful  grasp. 
Up  came  the  club,  not  on  "  the 
block  system,"  as  his  usual  swing 
was  irreverently  described,  but  with 
a  rush  and  a'  swish  almost  as  rapid 
as  the  down  -  stroke,  which  posi- 
tively hissed  through  the  air.  The 
ball,  struck  clean  and  fair,  soared 
into  the  wind,  which  was  adverse, 
and  fell  dead  on  the  putting-green. 
Charlie  began  to  understand  a 
little.  The  first  intimation  which 
the  ill-fated  Regy  received  of  what 
had  happened  was  when  he  was 
proceeding  to  play  his  third 
stroke. 

"  I  play  odds,"  he  said. 

"  Two  more,  I  think,"  said 
Macnab.  Regy  would  not  and 
never  did  believe  it ;  but  he  had 
to  yield  to  the  united  testimony 
of  the  rest  of  the  company.  He 
failed  to  hole  ;  Macnab  holed  easily 
in  three  ;  and  the  game  now  was, 
Regy  one  up  and  two  to  play. 

The  second  last  hole  is  the  long- 
est on  the  green,  played  as  it  is 
usually.  As  the  crow  flies,  taking 
a  line  to  the  left,  it  may  be  driven 
in  two  by  a  very  long  driver  with 
a  good  lie  for  the  second  shot  ;  but 
in  order  to  do  so  an  elbow  of  the 
sea  must  be  faced,  and  this  in- 
volves not  merely  a  very  long 
carry,  but  the  risk  of  certain  de- 
struction if  a  mistake  is  made,  the 
cliff  being  very  abrupt.  None  but 
reckless  or  desperate  players  go 
that  way.  Macnab  led  off  (old 
style)  with  ostentatious  stiffness. 
He  pulled  his  ball  to  the  left ;  it 
was  for  him  a  long  drive,  but  it 
was  off  the  usual  course ;  and  from 
where  his  ball  lay  he  could  not 
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hope  to  get  home  under  three 
shots,  if  he  returned  to  the  usual 
course.  Charlie  looked  upon  the 
match  as  lost,  and  accompanied 
Regy  on  the  orthodox  line  ;  but 
just  after  Regy  had  played  his 
second,  the  latter  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly— 

"Do  you  see  that?" 

The  master  was  not  visible,  being 
concealed  by  a  hillock  ;  but  the 
result  of  his  labours  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  speed- 
ing across  the  bay  and  landing 
safely  on  the  green.  Now,  a 
second-class  player  may,  if  his 
conscience  permits  him  to  do  so, 
tee  his  ball  when  out  of  sight,  and 
in  ordinary  circumstances  profit 
somewhat  by  his  fraud ;  but  no 
teeing  (and  here  it  was  assumed 
by  Regy)  could  alone  account  for 
a  drive  like  that.  Tee  or  no  tee, 
it  was  the  stroke  of  a  master. 
The  matter  was  beyond  the  ken  of 
Regy's  philosophy,  and  the  com- 
bined mystery  and  iniquity  of  such 
a  drive,  when  made  by  another 
man,  and  such  a  man,  unhinged 
him.  Completely  distraught,  he 
landed  his  approach  shot  tightly 
in  a  sanely  road  and  lost  the  hole. 
All  even  and  one  to  play. 

A  number  of  spectators  could 
be  seen  assembled  at  the  last 
hole  ;  but  Regy  was  fated  never 
to  reach  them  as  a  going  com- 
batant. Still  maddened  by  a 
sense  of  Macnab's  shameful  luck, 
he  pressed  for  a  long  drive,  pulled 
his  ball,  and  landed  it  on  the 
brink  of  the  beach  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  could  not  stand  pro- 
perly to  it  unless  he  desired  to 
drive  it  back  to  the  tee.  Instead 
of  playing  it  quietly  on  to  the 
grass  he  tried  to  force  it,  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  on  to  the  beach, 
which  Mr  Macnab  loved  to  con- 
template, the  ball  tipsily  following 
him  and  hitting  his  foot.  The 
match  was  lost.  Let  us  drop  the 
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curtain  on  him.  His  lamentations 
and  his  remarks  of  and  concerning 
Mr  Macnab  were  painful  to  listen 
to  and  impossible  to  repeat. 

On  his  way  to  the  club  Charlie 
was  confronted  by  the  unknown, 
who  rushed  at  him  flushed  with 
success  and  objectionably  grateful. 

"  Obliged  to  you,  sir,  as  good  as 
ten  quid  in  my  pocket.  I  knew 
our  friend  there  could  finish  if 
you'd  let  him.  Now,  sir,  if  ever 
you're  at  Newmarket,  you  ask  for 
Sam  Quant.  I'll  be  proud — 

Charlie  at  last  shook  him  off 
and  fled. 

When  Charlie  returned  to  the 
club  he  found  Regy,  cheque-book 
in  hand,  preparing  for  immediate 
departure. 

"  There's  your  money.  I'm  oft 
to  Prestwick."  Never  had  Regy 
been  so  curt  before.  The  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul. 

"  One,"  murmured  Charlie  mys- 
teriously, as  he  pocketed  the  <£20 
cheque. 

Charlie  had  studied  his  Regy 
well.  He  knew  that  by  wounding 
his  vanity  and  offering  or  accept- 
ing a  substantial  bet  he  could  in- 
cite him  to  play  Macnab  ;  and  he 
also  knew  that  if  Regy  were 
beaten  in  the  first  round  he  would 
not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
he  had  been  beaten  on  his  merits. 

The  next  of  the  guilty  three  to 
be  approached,  however,  was  not 
so  easy  to  tackle.  Major  Sydney 
Salmon  was  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  Charlie,  and  required 
to  be  treated  with  apparent  defer- 
ence. Although  certainly  not 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
he  adopted  a  fatherly  tone  with 
younger  men.  He  was  indulg- 
ently tolerant  of  Charlie's  youthful 
side,  but  Regy  he  could  not  en- 
dure. His  infirmity — a  noble  one 
— was  to  believe  that  his  game  was 
vastly  better  than  it  was  ;  and  he; 
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deeply  resented  the  suggestion  that 
players  like  Charlie  and  Regy 
could  play  him  even.  It  was  to 
this  side  of  his  nature  that  Charlie 
directed  his  attack.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  in  handling  the  Major 
delicately,  Charlie  was  influenced 
by  any  feeling  of  reverence  for  his 
senior,  any  more  than  that  an 
angler  shows  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  a  trout  when  deciding 
whether  he  shall  use  fly  or  worm 
for  the  purpose  of  its  capture  and 
destruction.  He  only  knew  that 
the  Major  could  not  be  rushed  like 
Regy,  and  accordingly  adopted  a 
more  cautious  method.  He  found 
the  Major  in  the  club  writing  let- 
ters, and  began  operations  at  once. 

"  We  shall  have  to  look  to  our 
laurels,  Major.  I  suppose  you've 
heard  that  Barker  has  lost  two 
rounds  to  an  unknown  crack." 

"  So  I  heard  ;  but  Barker  must 
have  been  off  his  game,  such  as  it 
is.  I've  seen  your  unknown  play. 
I  could  give  him  a  half  and  you 
perhaps  might  give  him  a  third." 

"I  doubt,  Major,  whether 
players  of  our  stamp  could  give 
him  any  odds." 

The  Major  was  now  thoroughly 
roused.  What  enraged  him  was 
not  so  much  the  suggestion  that 
Macnab  could  beat  him,  as  the 
insinuation  that  because  Macnab 
had  beaten  Barker  he  could  neces- 
sarily beat  him,  the  Major. 

"Speak  for  yourself.  My  dear 
boy,  when  you  are  my  age  you'll 
be  a  little  less  hasty  in  forming 
your  opinions.  In  the  first  place, 
allow  me  to  observe  that  you  for- 
get that  you  and  I  do  not  play 
even  ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  In  the  next  place,  I  know 
a  man's  form  at  a  glance.  I  could 
give  that  fellow  half  one." 

"  Pardon  me,  Major ;  not  a 
stroke,  not  one  little  stroke.  I'll 
put  a  tenner  on  him  even." 

"  If  I  did   not  dislike   winning 


your  money,  you  foolish  boy,  I'd 
take  you  and  serve  you  right." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
my  pocket ;  Barker  has  filled  it  for 
me ;  and  if  he  can't  beat  our  de- 
mure friend  why  should  you  ?  " 

This  settled  the  matter.  The 
Major  deliberately  put  stamps  on 
his  letters  and  rose. 

"I  can't  play  to-morrow — say 
Friday — two  rounds  £5,  not  a  far- 
thing more." 

He  booked  the  bet  and  left  the 
club  in  a  huff,  if  the  word  can  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  such  a  decorous 
and  self-restrained  man. 

When  Charlie  reached  the  links 
on  Friday  morning  he  found  his 
worst  fears  realised.  A  dense 
crowd  surrounded  the  teeing- 
ground  —  a  crowd  such  as  only 
collects  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
match  or  a  medal  day  ;  and  as  the 
contents  of  the  10.45  train  poured 
on  to  the  links,  he  recognised  the 
weather-beaten  countenances  of 
more  than  one  well-known  book- 
maker, or  bookie,  as  that  class  of 
public  man  is  affectionately  called 
by  their  clients. 

The  great  man  who  had  attracted 
this  following  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cited. He  gazed  steadily  on  the 
sea. 

When  the  Major  appeared  there 
was  a  hum  of  anticipation.  He 
hit  off  and  lay  safe  short  of  the 
bunker.  Macnab,  although  out- 
wardly unconcerned,  departed  en- 
tirely from  his  usual  tactics  and 
style.  He  dropped  a  ball  on  the 
turf  without  apparently  selecting 
a  tee,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one  carried  the  bunker  with 
ease.  The  crowd  then  advanced, 
pressing  close  upon  the  players ; 
and  any  one  could  hear  that  brisk 
betting  was  going  on — slight  odds 
on  Macnab.  The  Major  reached 
the  green  in  two ;  so  did  Macnab. 
They  each  lay  within  a  yard  of  the 
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hole  in  three.  The  Major  played 
first  and  holed  out.  Then  came  a 
bolt  from  the  blue.  Macnab,  in- 
stead of  holing  out,  with  one 
hand  knocked  his  ball  away  from 
the  hole.  A  yell  of  astonishment 
and  dismay  arose  from  the  gallery; 
and  one  or  two  bookies  approached 
Macnab  with  menacing  gestures. 

"  That's  your  match,  Major 
Salmon,"  said  Macnab,  who  seemed 
not  in  the  least  put  out  by  this 
hostile  demonstration.  "I'm  sorry 
that  I  cannot  play  it  out ;  but  I'm 
a  business  man,  and  really  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  seen  playing  with  this 
following,"  pointing  contemptu- 
ously to  the  crowd. 

This  speech  was  greeted  witli 
another  groan  from  the  bookies  ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  evidently 
regarded  Macnab  as  a  detected 
welsher,  and  thought  that  the 
time  for  lynching  had  come, 
broadly  suggested  that  the  sea 
was  handy,  and  led  a  rush  for 
the  victim.  But  Charlie  Pearson, 
who  was  a  plucky  and  chivalrous 
fellow,  came  to  the  rescue ;  and 
after  threatening  to  break  the 
head  of  the  first  man  who  came 
nearer,  took  Macnab's  arm  and 
led  him  away  amidst  much  groan- 
ing'and  hooting. 

"Now  that  you've  lost  my 
money  for  me,  Mr  Macnab,  I  pro- 
pose to  console  myself,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  by  interviewing  you 
and  asking  a  few  questions.  You 
said  you  were  in  business.  What 
is  it  ? " 

Macnab,  without  a  word,  handed 
him  a  card,  on  which  was  printed 

"JOHN    PETER   MACKAB, 

COMMISSION  A(;KNT," 

and  two  addresses  which  we  need 
not  supply. 

"  Should  you  not  in  fairness  add 
'  and  Practical  Golfer  "?  Now,  why 
should  playing  out  that  match  in- 
jure your  business  1  " 


"  Some  of  my  clients  might  not 
approve  of  betting.  Man,  I'd  have 
lost  half  my  business  connection  !  " 

"The  nonconformist  conscience1? 
I  see.  Do  you  object  to  betting 
on  principle  1 " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  do  it  myself  a 
little." 

"I  must  apologise  for  not  offer- 
ing to  bet  on  our  match."  (The 
truth  was  he  thought  it  would  be 
robbery.) 

"No  harm  done.  I  won  £5  on 
it,  and  £10  on  my  match  with 
your  friend." 

"Won  £5  on  our  match  !  When 
did  you  make  your  bet  1 " 

"  Before  we  started,  with  Dicky 
Pvobson." 

"  I  thought  he  was  inviting  you 
to  dinner.  What  did  you  mean 
by  '  no  dessert '  1 " 

"  Only  that  we  were  to  have  no- 
thing on  the  bye." 

"  I  observe,  Mr  Macnab,  that 
for  a  strong  player  you  very  seldom 
play  here  ;  how  is  that  1 " 

"  I  suppose  my  neighbours  have 
had  enough  of  me  ;  they've  no  more 
to  lose." 

"Now,  candidly,  what  odds  could 
you  give  me  1 " 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  know  1 
Well,  half  one  might  do." 

"  Oh  !  come  now,  Mr  Macnab — 
and  Barker r! " 

A  malicious  smile  lighted  up 
Mr  Macnab's  saturnine  features 
for  one  moment  as  he  replied,  "  I 
don't  think  that  anything  could 
bring  Mr  Barker  and  me  together 
— again." 

When  Charlie  subsequently  re- 
peated this  speech  to  Regy,  he 
carefully  omitted  the  last  word — 
110  doubt  from  an  honourable  feel- 
ing that  he  was  not  intended  to 
hear  it. 

"  But  you  beat  Barker  by  fewer 
holes  than  me." 

"I  did  not  like  the  lad  at  any 
rate,  and  I  thought  it  would  do 
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him  good  to  lose  a  little  more. 
I'm  sure  you  need  not  complain. 
Faith  !  he  nearly  got  away  from 
me  though,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 
Charlie  with  great  self-restraint  re- 
mained silent.  "  Won't  you  come 
in  and  smoke  a  cigar  1  No1?  Well, 
good-bye,  Mr  Pearson.  You've  a 
fine  eye  for  a  good  thing  for  so 
young  a  man.  But  you  must 
avoid  publicity "  (he  pronounced 
it  publicity),  "  Mr  Pearson  ;  avoid 
publicity  and  you  have  the  making 
of  a  grand  bettor  !  " 

That  is  the  episode  of  John  Peter 
Macnab.  Some,  who  have  never 
encountered  him,  think  him  a  brag- 
gart ;  others,  who  have  lost  money 
to  or  through  him,  think  him  a 
knave.  But  the  views  of  such  do 
not  affect  the  opinion  of  the  pure 
golfer.  Among  experts  the  better 
opinion  is  that  Macnab  has  not 
yet  been  extended.  Perhaps,  if 
the  conscience  of  his  clientclle  per- 
mits, time  will  show.  In  the  mean- 
time, though  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  are  still  upon  him,  he  has 
not  been  classed. 

The  scheme  having  fallen  through 


owing  to  the  refusal  of  Mr  Macnab 
— the  "  vessel  of  wrath,"  as  Charlie 
called  him — to  play  any  more,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  by  what  arts 
the  third  offender,  Berty  Gould, 
was  to  be  entrapped.  Charlie  said 
that  he  saw  his  way  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Gould  would 
have  been  as  easy  a  victim  as  the 
other  two.  He  was  a  stolid  young 
man,  who,  although  he  did  not 
undervalue  his  powers,  was  under 
no  misapprehension  as  to  their 
limits  where  money  was  con- 
cerned. 

Charlie  promptly  tendered  his 
.£5  to  Major  Salmon,  but  the  latter 
waved  it  away. 

"No,  no,  my  boy,  keep  your 
money.  I  should  not  have  taken 
it  if  I  had  won  on  the  merits, 
though  now  I  much  doubt  if  I 
should  have  Avon  after  all.  He's 
a  sly  dog  is  old  Macnab.  But,  I 
say,  Charlie,  give  that  fellow  Bar- 
ker back  his  money  or  you'll  never 
hear  the  end  of  it.  I  know  his  sort 
well." 

And  Charlie  acted  on  the  vet- 
eran's advice. 
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LADEN  come  the  maidens  home, 
With  poppies  and  wild  roses ; 

Singing  ditties  as  they  come, 
And  blushing  like  their  posies. 

ii. 

Crowned  is  one  merry  maid 

With   coronal  of  poppy ; 
Nature  has  with  beauty  played, 

To  make  a  faultless  copy. 

III. 

Laughter  gathers  in  her  eye, 
Her  every  movement  blushes ; 

Hark  !    she  mocks  a  lover's  sigh 
WTith  songs  in  birdlike  gushes. 

IV. 

Cupid,   should  he  pass  her  way, 
For  lack  of  strength  must  tarry  ; 

She  will  steal  his  bow  away, 
And  bid  the  rogue  go  marry. 


CHARLES  T.  LUSTED. 
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So  you  would  kiss  the  poet's  lip, 

And  catch  the  music  his  heart  feels  ; 

Would  in  his  honied  garden  sip 

The  sweetness  that  each  flower  conceals. 


11. 


Oh,  you  have  asked  a  foolish  thing, 
The  poet's  lip  is  not  divine  ; 

It  cannot  through  its  passion  fling 
The  secret  of  the  jealous  Nine. 


IIT. 


But  if  you  truly  love,   and  he — 
A  poet  lover — loves  you  too, 

His  lip  will  drop  a  melody 

More  golden  than  the  Sirens  knew. 


CHARLES  T.  LUSTED. 
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AWHILE  I  left  my  glorious  books, 

And  tramped  about  the  shining  hills — 
There,   listened  to  the  mountain  rills 

That  babbled  to  the  lowland  brooks, 

From   out  their  quiet  leafy  nooks, 

In  quips  and  trills. 

II. 

The  west  wind  kissed  a  sweet  wild  rose 
That  trembled  in  the  summer  sun ; 
"  But  one,"  it  gaily  mocked,  "but  one." 

1  braved  the  tangled  bush  with  blows, 

I  fought  a  host  of  thorny  foes, 

The  mocker  won. 

ill. 

But  plucked,   I  grieved  the  rose  was   mine, 

For  it  would  die  within  an  hour ; 

A  nested  thrush  would  miss  the  flower ; 
Maybe,  its  little  heart  would  pine 
Its  beauty  did  no  longer  shine 

Above  her  bower. 

IV. 

I  hastened  to  my  Love,   my   Sweet, 

And  placed  the  wild  rose  in  her  breast ; 
My  lips  by  other  lips  were  prest, 

My  soul  another  soul  did  meet, 

My  sadness  perished  in  its  heat  : 

Love's  thanks  were  best. 

CHARLES  T.  LUSTED. 
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WHY    WE    WK:NT    TO    CHIT  UAL. 


FUOM    AN    INDIAN    CORUESl'ONDENT. 


July  8,  1895. 

IT  is  a  characteristic  of  a  great 
colonial  empire  that   small  bands 
of  its  servants  may  toil  for  years 
on   its    distant    confines,    steadily 
advancing  its  interests  or  increas- 
ing its  possessions ;  and  the  scenes 
in  which  these  men  labour  may  be 
unknown    even    by    name    to    the 
mass   of    their    countrymen,    until 
some  aggression  from  without,  or 
some  serious  movement   of  revolt 
among    the    subject-races    within, 
brings    their    remote    corner    into 
prominent  notice  with   a  sudden- 
ness which  suggests  that  then  only 
for  the  first  time  was  it  added  to 
the    empire,    or    the    surrounding 
countries  brought  within  reach  of 
its  influence.     So  it  has  been  with 
Chitral.       A    year   ago    few    even 
among    the    educated    classes    of 
Great  Britain  could  have  fixed  its 
locality — few  indeed  had  ever  heard 
its  name ;  and    now  in   the   short 
space  of  three  months   it   has  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  lengthened 
newspaper  controversy,    while   its 
name,  with  those  of  all  the  tribes 
which  surround  it,  have  been  ren- 
dered   familiar    to    every    ear    by 
military  operations,  the  course  of 
which  has  been  marked  by  deeds 
of  gallantry  and  triumphs   of  en- 
durance seldom    equalled    even   in 
the  golden  roll  of  British  valour. 

And  yet  nearly  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  the  khanate  of 
Chitral  was  first  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  British  influence; 
while  for  thirty  years  before  that 
time  it  had  been  a  factor  of  some 
importance  in  the  frontier  politics 
of  our  great  dependency,  Kashmir. 
In  March  1846,  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  first  Sikh  war,  the  ser- 
vices of  liajah  Gulab  Singh,  chief 
of  Jammu,  were  rewarded  by  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  territories 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  with  the 
rank  of  an  independent  prince. 
Amongst  the  territories  so  trans- 
ferred was  the  State  of  Gilgit, 
which,  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
had  been  finally  conquered  by  the 
Sikhs  in  1842.  This  State  was 
bordered  on  the  north  -  west  by 
Upper  Chitral  or  Yasin,  while 
westward  again  was  Lower  Chitral, 
or  Chitral  proper. 

Between  Gilgit  and  Yasin  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  had  for 
generations  been  continuous,  nor 
did  the  conquest  of  the  former  by 
the  Sikhs,  nor  the  establishment  of 
Gulab  Singh  as  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir,  bring  this  struggle  to  a 
conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1852  Gilgit  was  once  more  overrun 
and  reconquered  by  the  Chitralis 
of  Yasin,  under  their  ruler  Gauhar 
Aman,  who  continued  in  possession 
until  I860,  when  the  Maharajah 
of  Kashmir  again  established  his 
authority  there :  moreover,  en- 
croaching into  Yasin  itself,  he 
finally  conquered  that  State  and 
confirmed  himself  as  its  suzerain 
in  18G3. 

The  ruler  of  Yasin  at  that  time 
was  Mulk  Aman,  son  of  Gauhar 
Ainan.  The  more  remote  khanate 
of  Chitral  proper  was  ruled  by  the 
Mir  or  Mehtar  Aman -ul- Mulk. 
Both  of  these  princes  belonged  to 
one  stock,  tracing  their  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor  named 
Kathor.  Mulk  Aman  belonged  to 
the  elder  or  Khushwaktia  branch, 
and  Aman-ul-Mulk  to  the  Shah 
Kathoria  family. 
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During  the  twelve  years  which 
succeeded  the  establishment  of 
Kashmir  influence  in  Yasin,  Am- 
an-ul-Mulk  of  Chitral  maintained 
his  independence,  although  he  con- 
stantly coquetted  both  with  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir  on  the  east 
and  with  his  still  more  powerful 
neighbour  on  the  west,  Sher  Ali 
Khan,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Amir  about  this  period  was  suc- 
cessful in  strengthening  his  author- 
ity over  Badakshan  and  other 
territories  bordering  closely  on 
Chitral,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
claim  suzerainty  over  the  latter 
State  itself.  Aman  -  ul  -  Mulk, 
though  he  showed  anxiety  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Kabul,  never  recognised  these 
claims,  and  indeed  inclined  so 
decidedly  towards  Kashmir  as  to 
accept  subsidies  and  promises  of 
aid  in  case  of  need  from  the  Ma- 
harajah. The  latter  viewed  with 
much  jealousy  the  encroachments 
of  the  Amir,  and  was  all  the  more 
pleased  to  countenance  with  favour 
the  overtures  which  were  made  to 
him  by  Aman  -  ul  -  Mulk  in  1864 
and  again  in  1875. 

Throughout  this  period,  and 
especially  during  the  Viceroyalties 
of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo, 
the  consistent  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  was  to  dissuade  Kash- 
mir from  interfering  with  the 
States  on  her  borders.  Without 
making  the  matter  one  of  first 
importance,  no  opportunity  was 
lost  of  tendering  advice  to  this 
etl'ect,  which  advice  was  practically 
followed  by  the  Maharajah. 

The  year  1876,  however,  showed 
as  marked  a  departure  from  the 
policy  of  non-intervention,  on  this 
frontier  as  was  displayed  in  our 
dealings  with  Afghanistan.  The 
activity  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
the  alarming  aspect  of  European 
politics,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing estrangement  between  the 


Indian  Government  and  the  Amir 
seemed  to  render  it  advisable  to 
establish  our  influence  securely  in 
those  countries  which  border  at 
once  on  Afghanistan  and  on  the 
Hindu  Kush.  With  this  object 
in  view  the  Maharajah  of  Kash- 
mir was  advised  to  reassert  his 
control  over  Yasin,  which  had 
become  little  more  than  nominal 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  endeavour  to 
establish  some  real  suzerainty  over 
Chitral  proper.  Negotiations  to 
this  purpose  were  opened  between 
the  Maharajah  and  the  Mehtar 
of  Chitral,  and  were  protracted 
throughout  1877  and  1878,  when 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  Aman- 
ul-Mulk  definitely  recognised  the 
Maharajah  as  his  suzerain,  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  a 
yearly  subsidy  from  Kashmir. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
however,  the  Mehtar  continued  his 
intrigues  with  the  Amir,  whose 
anger  he  feared  to  arouse  by  too 
open  signs  of  friendliness  towards 
a  dependency  of  the  British  ;  and 
throughout  all  this  period  it  was 
plain  that  the  Chitral  ruler  regard- 
ed his  Afghan  neighbour  as  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  power  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  quite  as 
much  to  be  feared. 

In  order  further  to  advance  the 
new  policy  of  acquiring  influence, 
through  Kashmir,  over  the  small 
States  of  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, the  Indian  Government  pro- 
posed in  1876  to  appoint  a  British 
officer  on  special  duty  as  its  Agent 
at  Gilgit.  This  proposal  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Maharajah,  and  accord- 
ingly in  September  1877,  Major 
John  Biddulph,  who  the  previous 
year  had  made  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration through  Yasin  to  the 
Iskaman  Pass,  was  appointed  to 
this  post,  with  the  special  object 
of  collecting  information  on  trans- 
frontier  matters,  and  arrived  at 
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Gilgit  in  November  of   the  same 
year. 

Of  all  the  States  surrounding 
the  outlying  position  of  Gilgit  the 
most  important  at  this  juncture, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Afghani- 
stan, was  Cliitral ;  and  only  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  his  ar- 
rival at  Gilgit,  when  the  new 
British  Agent  proposed  to  make 
an  official  visit  to  that  place  and  to 
Yasin.  The  proposal  was  not  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  either  by 
Aman-ul-Mulk  or  by  the  ruler  of 
Yasin,  Pahlwan  Khan ;  nor  did 
the  Kashmir  Government  regard 
the  project  with  favour  :  the  two 
former  doubtless  feared  some  de- 
signs on  their  independence  on  the 
partof  the  British  Government;  the 
latter  was  anxious  lest  any  mishap 
to  the  English  officer  should  be  the 
cause  of  embarrassing  complica- 
tions. Major  Biddulph  was  at 
first  inclined  to  abandon,  or  at 
any  rate  to  postpone,  his  tour ;  but 
after  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 
ence and  indecision  the  Kashmir 
Government  withdrew  its  opposi- 
tion, and  the  British  Agent  started 
for  Yasin  and  Chitral  in  October 
1878.  He  was  received  by  Pahl- 
wan Khan  of  Yasin  with  great 
hospitality  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  friendship,  but  it  was 
evident  that  that  chief  was  far 
from  regarding  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir  with  goodwill :  he  en- 
tirely denied  that  he  owed  any 
allegiance  to  the  Maharajah,  and 
was  loud  in  the  statement  of  his 
grievances  on  various  scores.  Pro- 
ceeding by  Ghizr  and  Mastuj  to 
Chitral,  Major  Biddulph  met  with 
a  far  less  warm  welcome  than  had 
been  extended  to  him  at  Yasin. 
Aman-ul-Mulk  showed  to  him  only 
a  niggardly  hospitality,  and  al- 
though he  treated  the  Agent  with 
all  due  civility,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  from  him  that  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  the  visit  should 


injure  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amir 
of  Kabul,  whose  goodwill  he  ex- 
pressed himself  desirous  of  retain- 
ing. Without  committing  himself 
to  any  but  vague  promises  of  service 
to  the  British  in  case  of  Russian 
aggression,  he  pressed  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  subsidy  paid  him  by 
Kashmir,  and  for  other  favours, 
including  the  grant  of  territory 
and  arms.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  necessitated  Major  Bid- 
dulph's  speedy  return  to  Gilgit, 
and  after  a  stay  of  only  a  week 
at  Chitral,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
arriving  at  Gilgit  early  in  De- 
cember. He  was  able  to  furnish 
much  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  country, 
people,  etc.,  of  those  hitherto  un- 
known regions,  but  from  a  political 
point  of  view  it  could  not  be  said 
that  his  visit  was  a  success :  it 
took  place  at  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment ;  the  ruler  of  Yasin  was 
chafing  at  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ances against  the  Maharajah,  while 
in  Chitral  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Amir 
Sher  Ali,  and  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  latter's  power 
which  was  held  by  Aman-ul-Mulk, 
caused  him  to  be  but  ill-disposed 
to  enter  into  very  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  representatives  of 
the  Amir's  enemies. 

Major  Biddulph  remained  at 
Gilgit  throughout  the  two  follow- 
ing years  without  gaining  much 
towards  establishing  British  or 
even  Kashmir  influence  over 
Yasin  and  Chitral.  No  open  hos- 
tility was  displayed,  however,  un- 
til October  1880,  when  a  long 
course  of  intrigue,  the  intricacies 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
with  certainty,  suddenly  culmin- 
ated in  an  attack  by  Pahlwan 
Khan  of  Yasin  on  the  fort  of 
Sher,  in  Gilgit  territory.  In  this 
attack  Pahlwan  Khan  was  aided 
by  the  men  of  Hunza,  and  there 
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is  little  doubt  but  that  he  was 
incited  to  the  outrage  by  Aman- 
ul-Mulk.  The  fort  of  Sher  was 
invested,  but  a  relieving  force, 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Gilgit  garrison,  and  accom- 
panied by  Major  Biddulph,  has- 
tened from  Gilgit  to  its  assistance. 
When,  however,  this  force  arrived 
within  a  short  distance  of  Sher,  a 
detachment,  which  was  sent  for- 
ward to  secure  a  dangerous  pass  on 
the  road,  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
Rumours  reached  the  force  at  the 
same  time  of  a  contemplated  at- 
tack on  Gilgit  itself,  and  the 
danger  appeared  so  imminent  that 
an  immediate  retirement  to  Gilgit 
was  resolved  on.  Arrived  there, 
Major  Biddulph  assumed  chief 
command  of  the  garrison.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  was  most  threat- 
ening. It  appeared  that  a  com- 
bined attack  of  the  tribesmen  of 
Yasin,  Chilas,  Darel,  and  Hunza 
might  be  expected  at  Gilgit,  while 
the  assault  of  Sher  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days.  On  the 
first  news  of  the  disturbances 
reaching  Srinagar,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Kashmir  Govern- 
ment to  despatch  reinforcements 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport  combined  to 
render  a  considerable  delay  in- 
evitable before  these  reinforce- 
ments could  reach  Gilgit.  At 
this  crisis  an  unlooked-for  diver- 
sion averted  the  danger  both  from 
Gilgit  and  Sher,  and  brought 
about  a  most  unexpected  denoue- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  Pahlwan 
Khan,  and  all  his  fighting  men, 
Aman-ul-Mulk  suddenly  directed 
an  attack,  under  his  eldest  son 
Nizani-ul-Mulk,  against  the  un- 
protected fort  of  Yasin.  Pahlwan 
Khan  hastily  raised  the  siege  of 
Sher  and  returned  to  the  support 
of  his  capital ;  but  on  his  way 
thither,  about  the  16th  November, 
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he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk's  forces,  in  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  country,  with  dan- 
gerous passes  in  front  and  rear. 
Finding  resistance  hopeless,  he 
surrendered  to  his  kinsman,  and 
was  taken  to  Ghitral,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  dismissed  to  the 
outlying  State  of  Darel.  De- 
posed from  his  government,  and 
deprived  of  his  possessions,  he 
was  never  able  to  retrieve  his 
fallen  fortunes,  nor  has  the  Khush- 
waktia  family  since  recovered  from 
the  poverty  consequent  on  this 
reverse. 

The  details  of  this  affair  afford 
a  good  example  of  the  character- 
istics of  frontier  politics.  During 
his  tour  of  1878  Major  Biddulph 
was  favourably  impressed  by  Pahl- 
wan Khan,  and  was  disposed  to 
look  on  him  as  an  assured  ally, 
while  he  regarded  Aman-ul-Mulk 
with  suspicion.  Yet  but  two  years 
later,  and  for  no  apparent  cause, 
he  found  Pahlwan  in  arms  against 
him,  and  only  drawn  off  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  Aman-ul- 
Mulk.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Mehtar  of  Chitral  incited  Pahlwan 
to  commence  hostilities,  and  hav- 
ing caused  him  to  commit  himself, 
he  then  seized  the  opportunity  of 
possessing  himself  of  Yasin,  which 
he  had  always  coveted,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  establishing  a  very 
well-grounded  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  powerful  neighbours, 
the  Governments  of  India  and 
Kashmir.  The  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at  is  that,  while  Pahlwan 
Khan  and  Am  an  -  ul  -  Mulk  were 
equally  ready  to  throw  to  the 
winds  their  promises  and  engage- 
ments of  friendship,  the  Mehtar 
of  Chitral  was  the  more  astute 
traitor  of  the  two. 

As  the  result  of  his  success, 
Aman-ul-Mulk  retained  possession 
of  Mastuj  and  the  surrounding 
2  D 
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district,  the  westernmost  part  of 
Yasin,  while  the  districts  of  Yasin 
proper  and  of  Ghizr  were  for  the 
present  partitioned  between  the 
nephew  and  uncle  of  Pahlwan 
Khan.  This  division  of  Upper 
Chitral,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Mehtar,  is  noticeable  as  proving 
how  clearly  recognised  at  this  time 
had  become  the  suzerainty  of  Kash- 
mir over  all  Chitral,  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  Maharajah's  author- 
ity over  the  former  had  been 
established  by  force  of  arms  in 
1863,  and  had  never  since  been 
openly  disputed,  and  he  would 
not  have  suffered  Aman-ul-Mulk 
to  partition  that  territory  as  he 
did,  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
had  it  not  been  an  understood  fact 
that  the  ruler  of  Lower  Chitral 
was  equally  a  dependent  of  Kash- 
mir, and  that  no  interference  with 
the  Maharajah's  authority  was  im- 
plied by  his  action.  Moreover, 
the  open  approval  of  the  Kash- 
mir Government  was  expressed  to 
Aman-ul-Mulk,  and  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  assistance  by  a 
present  of  money,  while  his  annual 
subsidy  was  thenceforth  doubled. 

Meanwhile  the  dangers  which 
had  been  incurred  by  the  Gilgit 
Agency  in  the  late  disturbances 
were  made  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  on  that 
frontier.  Lord  Ripon  had  assumed 
the  office  of  Governor-General,  and 
the  old  policy  of  non-intervention, 
which  had  been  held  in  abeyance 
for  four  years,  was  reverted  to 
throughout  the  north-west  fron- 
tier, from  Kandahar  to  Gilgit.  In 
pursuance  of  this  course,  it  was 
resolved  to  withdraw  the  Gilgit 
Agency.  It  had  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  a  British  Agent  at 
Gilgit  could  acquire  little  personal 
influence  even  over  the  neighbour- 
ing States  of  Chilas,  Hunza,  or 
Yasin ;  still  less  could  he  influence 


or  control  the  more  remote  terri- 
tory of  Chitral,  unless  the  ruler  of 
that  State  imagined  that  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  be  so  influenced.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
Agency,  aided  by  a  few  hundreds 
of  ill-disciplined  Kashmir  troops, 
could  have  but  small  command  of 
the  passes  which  lead  from  Wakhan 
over  the  Hindu  Kush  into  Chitral. 
As  it  is  only  from  these  passes 
that  Chitral  gains  its  importance, 
and  as  it  could  not  be  doubted'" 
that  their  control  was  the  ultimate, 
though  unexpressed,  object  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Gilgit  Agency, 
it  was  considered  that  with  the 
failure  to  gain  such  control  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Agency  had 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time, 
the  danger  of  being  involved  in 
hostilities  with  the  frontier  tribes- 
men, should  any  mishap  befall  the 
British  Agent,  appeared  to  more 
than  counterbalance  such  advan- 
tage as  was  to  be  gained  from  the 
information  supplied  by  him  to 
the  Indian  Foreign  Office.  Major 
Biddulph  had  been  recalled  to 
India  at  the  close  of  1880,  and 
had  been  succeeded  at  Gilgit  by 
Colonel  Tanner :  this  officer  was 
now  also  withdrawn,  and  the 
Agency  was  closed  in  July  1881. 
It  was  not,  however,  stated  by 
the  British  Government  to  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir  that  its 
withdrawal  was  permanent,  so 
that  the  former  retained  the  right 
to  repeat  the  experiment  should 
the  course  of  events  at  any  time 
render  such  action  desirable. 

During  the  four  years  which 
succeeded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Gilgit  Agency,  there  was  little  or 
no  intercourse  between  the  British 
Government  and  Aman-ul-Mulk  of 
Chitral,  nor  did  any  events  of  im- 
portance occur  in  that  country. 
In  1883  Pahlwan  Khan,  after 
wandering  about  Tangir  and 
Darel  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
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made  a  descent  on  Yasin  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  his  lost 
power.  Though  at  first  successful, 
he  was  eventually  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  country  by  Afzal- 
ul-Mulk,  the  Mehtar's  second  son, 
who  was  thereafter  established  as 
governor  of  Yasin.  The  following 
year  Afzal  was  given  the  governor- 
ship of  Ghizr,  while  his  elder 
brother,  Nizarn-ul-Mulk,  became 
~ governor  of  Yasin. 

These  years  were  remarkable  for 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  and 
it  was  mainly  due  to  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  very  unsettled 
state  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  in 
1884-85,  that  Lord  Dufferin's  Gov- 
ernment determined  in  the  latter 
year  to  despatch  another  mission 
to  the  Hindu  Kush  range  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjacent  to 
it.  The  objects  of  this  mission 
were  to  establish,  wherever  pos- 
sible, direct  friendly  relations  with 
the  countries  visited,  and  to  obtain 
further  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  their  peoples, 
resources,  and  physical  features. 
The  conduct  of  the  mission  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Lockhart  (now 
General  Sir  William  Lockhart), 
and  his  companions  were  Colonel 
AVoodthorpe,  R.E.,  Captain  E.  G. 
Barrow,  and  Dr  Giles.  The  mis- 
sion reached  Gilgit  on  the  29th 
July  1885,  and  marching  thence 
on  the  8th  August  vid  the  Shan- 
dur  Pass,  Mastuj,  and  Reshun, 
arrived  at  Chitral  on  the  llth 
September.  Here  the  British 
officers  were  received  with  cordi- 
ality by  the  old  Mehtar,  and  a 
similar  friendly  feeling  had  been 
displayed  on  the  journey  by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  and  Afzal-ul-Mulk, 
through  whose  provinces  the  mis- 
sion passed.  The  relative  positions 
of  the  British  Government  and  the 
Amir  of  Kabul  had  altered  much 
since  Major  Biddulph's  visit  in 


1876,  and  the  result  was  seen  in 
the  changed  demeanour  of  Aman- 
ul-Mulk.  From  Chitral  Colonel 
Lockhart  visited  the  Dorah  Pass, 
and  thence,  turning  southwards, 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
entirely  unexplored  region  of  Ka- 
tiristan.  The  hostility  of  the 
Kafirs  towards  his  Chitrali  com- 
panions, however,  frustrated  his 
intentions,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  direct  to  Chitral  over  the 
Shawal  Pass.  After  a  march  down 
the  Chitral  river  as  far  as  Kala 
Drosh,  Colonel  Lockhart  retraced 
his  s,teps,  and  the  mission  returned 
to  Gilgit  viA  Drasan,  arriving  at 
the  former  place  on  the  9th  De- 
cember. 

The  work  of  exploration  was 
continued  in  1886,  when  the  mis- 
sion made  an  adventurous  journey 
through  Hunza  and  Nagar,  over 
the  Kilik  and  AYakhujrui  Passes, 
and  vid  Kala  Panja  to  Zebak  in 
Badakshan,  examining  by  the  way 
the  celebrated  Baroghil  Pass. 
Colonel  Lockhart  had  intended  to 
make  another  attempt  to  enter 
Kafiristan  by  way  of  Badakshan, 
but  his  plans  were  again  frus- 
trated, this  time  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Amir,  and  the  mission 
marched  over  the  Dorah  Pass  and 
once  more  arrived  at  Chitral  on 
the  25th  June  1886.  After  a  stay 
of  only  four  days  the  party  set  out 
by  way  of  Mastuj  for  Gilgit,  and 
finally  returned  to  India  in  Au- 
gust. The  results  of  this  mission 
were  eminently  satisfactory.  A 
great  amount  of  information,  both 
interesting  and  valuable,  was  col- 
lected about  the  countries  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  more  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  Chitral  than  had  ever 
before  existed.  On  the  final  de- 
parture of  the  mission  a  native 
agent  was  left  at  Chitral.  Mean- 
while a  further  proof  of  confidence 
and  friendship  had  been  given  by 
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the  visit  to  India  of  the  Mehtar's 
eldest  son,  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  This 
Sardar  left  Chitral  towards  the 
end  of  1885,  and  after  a  short  tour 
through  northern  India  arrived  in 
Calcutta  on  the  16th  March  1886. 
His  stay  there  was  a  brief  one,  as 
the  hot  weather  was  approaching, 
and  he  returned  direct  to  Chitral 
by  way  of  Kashmir.  At  the  end 
of  1887  the  Mehtar's  second  son, 
Afzal-ul-Mulk,  a  youth  of  consider- 
able promise  and  the  favourite  of 
his  father,  also  paid  a  short  visit 
to  India.  In  both  cases  the  re- 
ceptions accorded  to  these  young 
men  in  India  did  much  towards 
strengthening  the  friendly  feelings 
of  the  reigning  family  of  Chitral 
for  the  British  Government,  a  fact 
which  was  apparent  in  the  after 
conduct  of  Aman-ul-Mulk  as  well 
as  during  the  short  rule  of  Nizani- 
ul-Mulk. 

The  immediate  result  of  Colonel 
Lockhart's  visit  to  Chitral  and  the 
surrounding  States,  and  of  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  him,  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  project  of  establishing 
a  British  Agency  at  Gilgit,  which 
might  exercise  some  control  over 
the  khanates  bordering  on  the 
Hindu  Ivush.  The  subject  was 
naturally  approached  with  some 
misgivings,  for  the  experiment  had 
not  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess in  1876-80  ;  but  only  a  super- 
ficial examination,  of  the  case  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  were  far  differ- 
ent in  1887  from  those  of  1876. 
Chitral  was  now  consolidated  under 
an  astute  and  vigorous  ruler ; 
already  a  firm  friendship  had  been 
established  between  him  and  the 
British,  greater  intimacy  with  our 
power  having  convinced  him  as  to 
the  advantages  of  alliance  with  us  ; 
moreover,  the  change  which  had 
occurred  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir  had  ren- 
dered the  effectual  working  of  the 


Agency  more  probable.  Whilst 
the  measure  was  still  under  dis- 
cussion, the  loyal  offer  made  by 
the  ISTizam  of  Hyderabad  of  aid 
for  purposes  of  Imperial  defence, 
and  the  scheme  consequently  in- 
itiated of  organising  the  irregular 
troops  of  native  States  for  Im- 
perial service,  opportunely  afforded 
a  means  of  garrisoning  Gilgit  with 
efficient  troops,  supplied  by  the 
State  of  Kashmir.  Another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agency  was  thus 
removed. 

Pending  a  final  decision  as  to  a 
permanent  Agency,  a  British  officer 
(Captain  Algernon  Durand)  was 
deputed  to  report  011  the  aspect 
of  affairs  on  the  Gilgit  frontier, 
and  proceeded  to  Gilgit  with  this 
object  in  June  1888,  accompanied 
by  Surgeon  G.  S.  Robertson.  Their 
visit  took  place  at  a  moment  when 
the  troublesome  States  of  Hunza 
and  Nagar,  011  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Gilgit,  had  just  broken  into 
open  revolt  under  circumstances 
which  strengthened  the  impression 
that  a  firm  control  was  much 
needed  to  restrain  these  lawless 
tribes.  The  revolt  drew  forth  an 
offer  of  assistance  from  the  Mehtar 
of  Chitral,  and  a  visit  by  Captain 
Durand  to  the  latter  place  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1888  was  made 
the  occasion  of  fresh  expressions 
of  goodwill  towards  the  British 
Government  on  the  part  of  Aman- 
ul-Mulk. 

With  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Durand's  report  on  the  frontier 
politics  round  Gilgit,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  scheme  for  establishing 
a  permanent  Agency  was  renewed, 
and  after  some  further  discussion 
it  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  July  1889. 
Meanwhile,  in  anticipation  of  this 
sanction,  Captain  Durand  and  Mr 
Robertson,  together  with  Lieuten- 
ant J.  Manners  Smith,  had  been 
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again  deputed  to  Gilgit,  and  had 
thence  made  a  second  tour  through 
the  frontier  khanates,  concluding 
with  Chitral.  Arriving  there  in 
the  middle  of  October,  Captain 
Durand  had  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  the  Mehtar  that  the  new 
arrangements  on  the  frontier  in- 
cluded a  direct  acknowledgment 
of  his  loyal  friendship  by  the 
British  Government,  who  proposed 
to  present  him  with  500  Snider 
rifles  and  some  ammunition,  to 
grant  him  an  annual  subsidy  of 
Rs.  6000,  and  to  move  the  Kash- 
mir Government  to  raise  the  sub- 
sidy hitherto  paid  by  that  State 
from  Rs.  16,500  to  Rs.  18,000. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  visit 
would  be  a  satisfactory  one.  It 
was  further  rendered  noticeable  by 
the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
at  Chitral  by  Mr  Robertson,  who 
also  paid  a  visit  to  the  outskirts 
of  Kafiristan  before  returning  to 
Gilgit. 

The  Gilgit  Agency  was  now 
definitely  established,  and  was  to 
consist  of  four  British  officers, 
1200  infantry,  100  artillery,  a 
battery  of  screw -guns,  and  500 
irregulars.  These  troops  were 
eventually  to  be  supplied  from 
among  the  Kashmir  Imperial  ser- 
vice regiments,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  Agency  was 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Kashmir  Government. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  con- 
nection with  the  Agency  was  the 
improvement  of  the  road  from 
Kashmir  to  Gilgit,  and  the  organi- 
sation of  the  transport  service. 
Captain  Durand  had  found  on  his 
first  arrival  that  not  only  was  the 
road  terribly  bad,  but  the  avail- 
able transport  (nothing  but  Balti 
coolies)  was  hopelessly  unequal  to 
supplying  the  Gilgit  garrison  satis- 
factorily, and  that,  consequently, 
the  troops  were  ill-fed  and  in  a 


wretched  condition.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  road  was  immediately 
undertaken.  It  was  surveyed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in 
1890,  and  in  1891  it  was  placed 
in  the  competent  hands  of  Messrs 
Spedding  &  Co.  How  valuable 
was  the  work  thus  effected  was 
amply  proved  at  the  end  of  1891, 
when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  Hunza  and  Nagar  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  Gilgit  Agency  to 
the  utmost ;  and  the  improvements 
which  had  thus  early  been  com- 
pleted are  graphically  described  in 
Mr  Knight's  delightful  book, 
'  Where  Three  Empires  Meet.' 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done,  nor  was  it  till  1893  that 
the  new  Kashmir-Gilgit  road  was 
finished. 

We  now  come  to  the  event 
whence  have  sprung  all  the  re- 
cent troubles  in  Chitral.  During 
1890-92  but  little  intercourse  had 
passed  between  that  State  and  the 
British  Agent,  whose  attention 
had  been  a  good  deal  occupied  by 
the  hostilities  in  Hunza-Nagar. 
But  now  the  anxious  interest  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  of 
all  its  officers  on  this  frontier  was 
attracted  to  Chitral  by  the  news 
of  the  sudden  death  there  of  the 
aged  Mehtar,  Aman-ul-Mulk,  on 
the  30th  August  1892. 

For  over  thirty  years  Aman-ul- 
Mulk  had  reigned  in  Chitral :  he 
had  raised  his  position  from  that 
of  a  small  chieftain,  holding  by  a 
precarious  sway  the  petty  territory 
of  Lower  Chitral,  to  that  of  the 
most  powerful  ruler  amongst  the 
States  which  lie  between  Kashmir 
and  Afghanistan,  the  master  of  a 
united  Chitral,  dreaded,  feared, 
and  implicitly  obeyed  by  his  sub- 
jects, trusted  as  a  faithful  ally  by 
the  great  British  Government. 
But  his  authority  was  purely  per- 
sonal, and  for  years  it  had  been 
foreseen  that  his  death  would  be 
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the  signal  for  wild  disorder,  a 
scramble  for  power  on  the  part  of 
his  sons,  such  as  commonly  takes 
place  in  every  Eastern  State  at 
the  close  of  a  long  and  vigorous 
reign.  Nor  did  the  event  belie 
this  forecast.  Of  the  old  Mehtar's 
many  sons,  the  two  eldest  amongst 
those  who  were  legitimate  were, 
as  has  been  seen,  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and  Afzal-ul-Mulk,  who  were  at 
this  time  aged  respectively  about 
thirty-one  and  twenty-five  years. 
Both  of  these  young  men  had  been 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  English,  both  had  been  to 
India,  and  either  of  them  was 
therefore  likely  to  prove  a  more 
enlightened  ruler,  so  far  as  regarded 
his  policy  towards  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, than  had  ever  before 
reigned  in  Chitral.  But  though 
opinions  differ  considerably  as  to 
the  character  of  each,  one  point 
was  certain,  that  neither  of  them 
equalled  their  father  either  in 
diplomatic  astuteness  or  in  force 
of  character.  Judging  from  the 
various  estimates  of  him  by  British 
officers,  as  well  as  by  after-events, 
it  would  appear  that  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  was  decidedly  the  weaker 
character  of  the  two :  an  easy- 
going, plausible  boon  companion 
of  any  one  who  would  treat  him 
with  bonhomie,  indulge  his  love  of 
pleasure,  and  not  be  too  ready  to 
interfere  with  his  pet  vices  ;  cer- 
tainly not  a  strong  ruler,  but  clever 
enough  to  see  that  with  the  prestige 
of  the  British  to  back  him  he  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  in  check 
his  ignorant  fellow  -  countrymen. 
Afzal-ul-Mulk,  on  the  contrary, 
who  was  an  eager  intelligent  boy 
when  Colonel  Lockhart  visited 
Chitral  in  188G,  had  developed 
into  a  man,  relentless  and  daring 
as  his  father,  but  wanting  in 
his  father's  astuteness ;  somewhat 
spoiled  perhaps  by  the  English 
officers,  who  had  made  much  of 


the  hardy  manly  youth  ;  too  self- 
sufficient  to  call  in  the  aid  of  those 
who  would  have  assured  his  posi- 
tion, and  who  might  have  secured 
for  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign  ;  too  ready  also  to  treat  his 
enemies  with  contempt,  and  to 
class  them  all  with  his  pleasure- 
loving  brother  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Of  the  two  young  legitimate 
sons  of  Aman-ul-Mulk  little  need 
be  said  here  :  Amir-ul-Mulk  was 
in  189:2  a  dull-witted  boy  of  fif- 
teen, Shuja-ul-Mulk  was  a  child  of 
twelve.  The  former  was  destined 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  after- 
events  in  Chitral,  but  at  the 
moment  of  their  father's  death 
neither  was  of  any  importance. 

At  the  moment  of  that  occur- 
rence Afzal-ul-Mulk  happened  to 
be  at  Chitral,  while  JSfizam-ul- 
Mulk  was  two  hundred  miles  away 
at  Yasin,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince which  he  ruled.  As  had 
been,  foreseen,  the  claimant  who 
was  on  the  spot  had  immediately 
the  best  of  the  position.  iSTizam 
did  not  even  attempt  to  assert  his 
rights,  but  fled  to  Gilgit,  where  he 
was  granted  an  asylum,  leaving 
Afzal  undisputed  master  of  Chitral. 
The  new  Mehtar  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  vigour.  Finding 
that  his  most  formidable  rival  had 
escaped  him,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  any  possible  opponents  who 
were  within  his  reach,  and  sought 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  such  of  his 
half-brothers  and  other  relatives  as 
seemed  likely  to  prove  formidable. 
He  had  just  been  formally  recog- 
nised as  Mehtar  by  the  British 
Government,  and  was  beginning 
to  feel  secure  in  his  position,  when 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  rival 
on  whom  he  had  failed  to  reckon 
brought  destruction  on  himself  and 
his  Government,  and  renewed  the 
confusion  from  which  Chitral  was 
but  newly  recovered. 
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For  .years  past  a  younger  brother 
of  the  old  Mehtar  Aman-ul-Mulk, 
Sher  Afzal  by  name,  had  been 
living  at  the  Court  of  Kabul,  a 
refugee  from  his  brother's  ill-will, 
but  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  his  native  land. 
A  sanguine  energetic  man,  and  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
consequent  on  his  brother's  death. 
Leaving  Kabul  hurriedly,  and  col- 
lecting such  exiled  and  refugee 
Chitralis  as  he  could  find  in  the 
territories  of  the  Amir,  he  passed 
into  Badakshan,  and  thence  sud- 
denly crossing  the  frontier  into 
Chitral,  he  rode  with  a  small  fol- 
lowing straight  to  the  capital, 
where  he  arrived  at  dead  of  night 
and  noisily  sought  to  force  admit- 
tance into  the  fort.  Afzal-ul-Mulk 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  courage : 
hastening  out  to  repel  the  in- 
truders, whoever  they  might  be, 
he  was  recognised  in  the  glare  of 
the  torches  and  was  shot  down 
from  without.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  with  the  death  of  the  leader 
all  resistance  vanished,  and  the 
dawn  of  day  found  Sher  Afzal 
master  of  the  fort  and  Mehtar  of 
Chitral.  But  his  triumph  was 
short-lived.  Nizarn-ul-Mulk,  who 
had  hardly  disputed  his  younger 
brother's  succession,  was  roused 
to  action  by  the  renewed  disorder 
and  by  the  prospect  of  the  throne 
of  Chitral.  being  wrested  from  the 
issue  of  Aman-ul-Mulk.  He  hasti- 
ly left  Gilgit,  and  collecting  fol- 
lowers as  he  passed  through  his 
old  province  of  Yasin,  he  marched 
against  his  uncle.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  Agent  at  Gilgit, 
determining  to  preserve  order  at 
least  in  the  frontier  province  of 
Yasin,  whatever  might  be  the  chaos 
at  Chitral  proper,  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  hold  the  former 
place.  This  action,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Nizam-ul-Mulk  had 


been  the  guest  of  the  British  at 
Gilgit,  induced  the  belief  amongst 
the  Chitralis  that  his  bid  for  the 
sovereignty  was  backed  by  the  force 
of  British  arms.  The  rumour 
reached  Sher  Afzal  at  Chitral,  and 
with  a  panic  as  sudden  as  his 
former  actions  had  been  bold,  he 
left  the  capital  and  fled  back  to 
Kabul,  leaving  his  son,  who  had 
been  despatched  with  a  force  to 
Drasan,  to  make  what  stand  he 
could  against  Nizam  -  ul  -  Mulk's 
advance.  No  serious  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  latter,  and  by 
the  end  of  November  1892  he  was 
installed  at  Chitral,  the  third  Meh- 
tar since  the  death  of  Aman-ul- 
Mulk  in  August. 

The  struggle  was  now  tempor- 
arily over.  With  the  astuteness 
which  was  his  strong  point,  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk's  first  act  was  to  send  a 
request  to  Gilgit  that  a  British 
mission  might  visit  him  without 
delay.  This  request  was  complied 
with,  and  in  January  1893  a  party 
of  four  officers,  headed  by  Surgeon- 
Major  G.  S.  E-obertson  and  Cap- 
tain F.  Younghusband,  and  escort- 
ed by  fifty  rifles  of  the  loth  Sikhs, 
arrived  at  Chitral.  The  question 
then  remained  to  be  settled,  What 
was  to  be  our  future  policy  as 
regarded  that  State  1  Were  we 
to  establish  an  Agency  in  Chitral 
itself,  which  would  mean  virtually 
taking  over  the  administration  of 
the  country  ;  or  were  we  to  revert 
to  the  former  policy  of  endeavour- 
ing to  exercise  control  over  the 
doings  of  its  ruler  from  the  distant 
Agency  of  Gilgit  1  Whatever  we 
might  have  been  able  to  do  in  this 
manner  during  the  reign  of  the  vig- 
orous Aman-ul-Mulk,  who  was  lat- 
terly convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  our  friendship,  it  was  evident 
that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  much 
changed  when  the  Mehtarship  was 
held  by  a  weak  young  man  sup- 
ported only  by  the  prestige  of 
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British  influence  and  the  presence 
of  our  officers.  On  the  other  hand, 
independent  of  the  undoubted  im- 
portance of  Chitral,  situated  as  it 
is  on  the  highway  between  the 
khanates  of  Central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  or  India,  we  were 
too  much  committed  to  a  line  of 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  to  allow  us  to  draw  back 
without  a  loss  of  prestige  peculi- 
arly dangerous  at  a  point  where 
other  and  powerful  neighbours  were 
ever  ready  to  take  our  place. 

The  establishment,  however,  of 
direct  control  over  Chitral  by 
means  of  an  Agency  at  the  capi- 
tal was  an  undertaking  the  cost 
of  which  was  hardly  balanced  by 
the  advantages  to  be  gained.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
long  is  the  line  connecting  Chitral 
with  Gilgit  (225  miles).  The  sup- 
ply of  the  latter  place,  even  over 
the  new  road,  is  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  great  expense ;  and  the 
difficulties  and  expense  would  in- 
crease in  geometrical  progression 
if  reliefs  and  supplies  had  annually 
to  be  pushed  forward  over  the  bad 
roads  and  lofty  passes  of  the  in- 
termediate country  to  the  fort  of 
Chitral.  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  an  outpost  at  such  a  distance 
from  its  base,  and  cut  off  from 
relief  through  many  weeks  of  the 
year  by  the  snows  of  the  Shandur 
Pass,  would  be  an  anomaly  at 
variance  with  all  military  rules, 
and  even  opposed  to  all  common- 
sense.  The  question  was  as  hard 
of  solution  in  1893  as  it  is  to-day. 
Finally,  the  Government  of  India 
had  recourse  to  a  compromise  :  an 
Agency  was  established  at  Mastuj, 
sixty  miles  from  Chitral,  whence 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Mehtar  and 
country  of  Chitral  might  be  effec- 
tually brought  within  our  protect- 
ing control,  while  the  dangerous 
length  of  line  between  the  outpost 
and  its  base  at  Gilgit  would  be 


sovnewhat  shortened.  At  the  same 
time  permission  was  given  to  the 
assistant  British  Agent  at  Mastuj 
to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the 
Mehtar  at  Chitral,  accompanied 
by  a  small  guard. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Sep- 
tember 1893  that  this  course  was 
finally  sanctioned.  Meanwhile  Chi- 
tral had  been  quieting  down  under 
the  colourless  rule  of  Nizam  -  ul- 
Mulk ;  Surgeon-Major  Robertson 
had  remained  at  the  capital  for 
some  months,  and  then  proceeded 
to  take  charge  of  the  Agency  at 
Gilgit  on  the  departure  of  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel  Durand,  while 
Captain  Younghusband  assumed 
the  duties  of  assistant  British 
Agent  at  Mastuj. 

The  latter  frequently  visited 
Chitral  during  his  tenure  of  this 
appointment,  being  escorted  on 
each  occasion  by  a  small  party 
of  Sikh  infantry.  These  visits 
were  obviously  pleasing  to  the 
Mehtar,  who  became  very  friendly 
with  Captain  Younghusband,  and 
who  seemed  to  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate the  society  of  British  officers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  such  intimacy  was  the  reverse 
of  acceptable  to  the  Mehtar's  sub- 
jects, especially  to  the  Chitrali 
nobles,  who,  notwithstanding  Cap- 
tain Younghusband's  personal  pop- 
ularity, which  was  great,  looked 
with  much  jealousy  on  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  British  in  the 
State.  In  consequence  of  this 
fact  it  was  recognised  by  all 
concerned  that,  should  ISTizam-ul- 
Mulk  die  or  be  killed  by  misad- 
venture at  the  moment  of  one  of 
these  visits  from  the  assistant 
Agent,  the  position  of  the  latter 
would  be  a  very  precarious  one. 
Time  passed  by,  however,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Mehtar's  safety 
was  becoming  more  secured.  So 
tranquil  seemed  the  horizon,  that 
Captain  Younghusband  left  Chitral, 
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on  leave,  for  England,  his  place  at 
Mastuj  being  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Gurdon.  Thus  closed  the  year 
1894. 

At  this  time,  when  an  Agency 
had,  as  it  appeared,  been  satisfac- 
torily established  in  Chitral,  a 
British  official  was  engaged  about 
Asmar,  not  far  south  of  Chitral 
territory,  in  delimitating,  in  con- 
cert with  a  deputy  of  the  Amir  of 
Kabul,  the  frontier  line  between 
the  possessions  of  the  latter  and 
the  independent  tribes  which  inter- 
vene between  Chitral  and  British 
India.  Amongst  these  tribes  there 
was  a  certain  petty  chief,  Umra 
Khan  by  name,  who  had  shown 
himself  of  stronger  character  than 
the  average  of  his  fellows,  and  who, 
though  ruler  only  of  an  insignifi- 
cant State  named  Jandol,  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  country 
termed  generally  Bajaur,  had  never- 
theless established  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Dir,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  leading  man  by  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Situated  as  are  those  tribes 
in  a  triangle  between  Chitral  and 
Gilgit  on  the  north,  British  India 
and  Kashmir  on  the  south,  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  west,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  establishment 
of  British  influence  in  the  first- 
named  State,  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  British- Afghan  De- 
limitation Commission  on  their 
western  borders,  should  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  next  step  of  this 
ever  -  advancing  British  Power 
would  be  the  annexation  of  their 
own  possessions,  which  they  found 
already  hemmed  in  on  every  side. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  some  such 
belief  as  this  caused  Umra  Khan 
of  Jandol  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
complaints  of  the  nobles  of  Chitral 
against  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  was 
represented  by  them  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Umra  Khan  was  connected  with 


the  ruling  family  of  Chitral  by 
marriage,  and  it  was  no  such  wild 
ambition  on  his  part  to  hope  that 
the  overthrow  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
would  eventually  result  in  the 
establishment  of  himself  as  Mehtar. 
Meanwhile  he  had  a  convenient 
cat's-paw  at  hand  in  the  person  of 
a  younger  son  of  old  Aman-ul- 
Mulk,  Amir-ul-Mulk  by  name,  who 
had  fled  from  Chitral  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  for  the  throne, 
and  had  since  then  been  residing 
with  Umra  Khan,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law.  This  Amir-ul-Mulk 
was  a  heavy  dull-witted  boy  of 
eighteen,  with  whom  Umra  Khan 
doubtless  expected  to  have  but 
little  trouble  when  Xizam-ul-Mulk 
should  be  removed.  So  the  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  at  Jandol,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1894  Amir-ul- 
Mulk  appeared  at  his  half-brother's 
capital,  pretending  to  have  fled 
thither  from  the  power  of  Umra 
Khan. 

As  has  been  seen,  Lieutenant 
Gurdon  took  up  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Political  Agent  at 
Mastuj  on  the  3d  December  1894. 
His  first  act  was  to  proceed,  with 
a  guard  of  eight  Sikhs,  to  Chitral 
to  visit  the  Mehtar,  and  he  was 
there  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  the  1st  January  1895,  Xizam- 
ul-Mulk  went  out  hawking,  accom- 
panied by  his  half-brother  Amir- 
ul-mulk  and  a  party  of  attendants. 
The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close 
when,  at  a  signal  from  Amir-ul- 
Mulk,  the  Mehtar  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  an  attendant  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  flying  a  hawk.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  and  the  un- 
fortunate man  only  lived  a  few 
minutes.  Not  a  hand  was  raised 
to  protect  or  avenge  him.  With 
the  fickle  adherence  to  the  winning 
side  and  the  disregard  for  life  so 
characteristic  of  the  Chitralis,  the 
attendants  present,  almost  without 
exception,  were  eager  to  acclaim 
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the  instigator  of  the  outrage,  and 
within  an  hour  Amir-ul-Mulk  was 
installed  as  Mehtar  in  Chitral  fort. 

Lieutenant  Gurdon  now  found 
himself  in  that  perilous  position, 
the  chance  of  which  had  been  fore- 
seen to  be  the  weak  point  of  the 
Chitral  Agency.  But  he  met  the 
crisis  with  admirable  coolness  and 
judgment.  Recognising  that  any 
sign  of  weakness  or  any  attempt 
to  leave  the  capital  would  certainly 
be  the  signal  for  .the  Chitralis  to 
attack  him,  he  held  his  ground 
with  his  little  party  of  Sikhs, 
while  he  hastily  sent  a  summons 
to  Mastuj  for  assistance,  and 
despatched  reports  of  what  had 
occurred  to  Gilgit  via  Mastuj,  and 
to  the  British  Frontier  Commission 
at  Asmar.  His  bold  front  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  within  a 
few  days  he  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Mastuj,  making  his 
escort  up  to  50  men  of  the  14th 
Sikh  Infantry,  one  of  the  corps 
d' elite  of  the  Bengal  Army.  At 
the  same  time,  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  news  from  Chitral, 
Surgeon-Major  Robertson  pushed 
up  reinforcements  from  Gilgit  to 
the  intermediate  posts  of  Gupis, 
Ghizr,  and  Mastuj,  and  starting 
from  Gilgit  himself  on  the  loth 
January,  arrived  at  Chitral  at  the 
end  of  the  month  with  an  escort 
of  200  men. 

Meanwhile  no  sign  of  hostility 
had  been  made  by  the  new  Mehtar 
or  his  advisers.  It  seems  that, 
once  established  in  Chitral,  Amir- 
ul-Mulk  and  his  party  determined 
to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  success 
to  themselves  and  to  throw  Umra 
Khan  overboard.  But  the  chief 
of  Jandol  was  too  determined  a 
man  to  be  treated  so  cavalierly 
with  impunity.  Openly  declaring 
that  the  Mehtar  had  called  him  to 
his  assistance,  he  collected  what 
force  he  could  from  his  own  State 
and  from  his  dependency  of  Dir, 


and  crossing  the  Lowarai  Pass 
into  Chitral  he  marched  towards 
the  capital.  Whatever  secret  ar- 
rangement, however,  might  have 
existed  between  Umra  Khan  and 
Amir-ul-Mulk,  the  Chitralis  were 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  former 
to  any  control  of  their  affairs  or 
footing  in  the  State.  His  advance 
was  opposed,  and  though  he  was 
at  first  successful  and  was  joined 
by  some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Khushwaktia  family,  who  formerly 
ruled  in  Yasin,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  eventually  have  been 
able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
the  Mehtar,  supported  as  he  was 
by  the  British  Agent,  had  not  the 
appearance  of  another  actor  on 
the  scene  suddenly  altered  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

Sher  Afzal,  who  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  bid  for  the  Mehtar- 
ship  in  1892,  had  since  that  time 
been  living  in  exile  at  Kabul. 
Attracted  by  the  renewal  of  dis- 
order in  his  native  land,  he  now 
hastened  from  Afghanistan  and 
joined  Umra  Khan,  whose  army 
he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
result  of  his  appearance  was  re- 
markable. Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Chitralis  universally  regard 
Sher  Afzal  with  singular  favour. 
The  very  rumour  of  his  arrival 
was  sufficient  to  bring  over  the 
Chitrali  soldiery  to  Umra  Khan's 
side ;  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
country  was  up,  and  Mr  Robert- 
son found  himself  with  his  escort 
hemmed  in  at  Chitral,  with  Umra 
Khan's  successful  army  in  front 
of  him,  and  the  road  behind  him 
held  by  hostile  tribesmen.  The 
British  Agent,  who  had  gone  down 
the  Chitral  valley  to  endeavour  to 
treat  with  Sher  Afzal,  now  deter- 
mined to  retire  into  the  fort,  and 
on  the  1st  March  the  whole  party 
was  safely  established  within  the 
walls.  On  the  3d  March  news 
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was  received  of  the  approach  of 
Sher  Afzal,  and  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  was  sent  out  from  the 
fort  to  oppose  him.  A  sharp  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Baird  and  24  native  officers 
and  men  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Colin  Campbell  and  29  of  the 
native  ranks  were  wounded.  The 
same  evening  the  siege  of  Chitral 
began,  the  garrison  being  composed 
of  6  British  officers,  99  native 
officers  and  men  of  the  14th  Sikhs, 
and  301  of  the  4th  Kashmir 
Rifles  ;  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  in  the  fort  85  servants  and 
followers  and  52  Chitralis. 

Meanwhile  on  the  1st  March  a 
detachment  of  29  men  of  the  4th 
Kashmir  Rifles,  under  a  Subadar, 
had  been  despatched  from  Mastuj 
escorting  a  quantity  of  reserve 
ammunition  for  the  Chitral  force, 
and  this  party  was  overtaken  a 
few  marches  out  by  two  British 
officers  (Lieutenants  Edwardes  and 
Fowler)  with  20  Bengal  Sappers 
and  Miners.  The  united  parties 
pushed  on  towards  Chitral ;  but 
by  this  time  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sher  Afzal's 
men.  On  the  7th  March  the 
little  force  was  surrounded  at 
Reshun,  and  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence of  a  quite  untenable  posi- 
tion for  eight  days  the  British 
officers  and  12  men  with  them 
were  taken  prisoners  by  treachery, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
detachment  were  killed. 

News  of  the  straits  into  which 
•this  party  had  fallen  reached 
Mastuj  on  the  Gth  March.  Cap- 
tain Ross  (14th  Sikhs),  Lieutenant 
Jones,  and  100  men  immediately 
marched  towards  Reshun  to  at- 
tempt to  avert  a  disaster,  but 
themselves  were  surrounded  in  a 
difficult  pass  on  the  8th  March, 
and  it  was  only  after  desperate 
fighting,  in  which  Captain  Ross 
and  55  men  and  followers  were 


killed,  that  Lieutenant  Jones, 
who  was  himself  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  remnants 
of  the  detachment  back  to  Buni, 
whence  they  were  relieved  and 
escorted  back  to  Mastuj  on  the 
18th  by  Lieutenant  Mobeiiey. 

Rumours  of  the  disaster  to  Cap- 
tain Ross's  party  reached  Calcutta 
on  the  14th  March.  Ever  since 
]STizam-ul-Mulk's  assassination  the 
course  of  events  in  Chitral  had 
been  watched  with  no  little  anxiety 
by  the  Government  of  India.  It 
was  evident  that  the  British  Agent 
and  his  party  could  not  be  safely 
withdrawn  without  laying  them- 
selves open  to  attack  in  the  diffi- 
cult passes  on  the  road  to  Mastuj, 
and  certainly  not  without  giving 
up  the  whole  country  to  anarchy. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  position 
might  at  any  moment  become  so 
perilous  as  to  necessitate  a  con- 
siderable force  being  sent  to  their 
relief.  As  the  situation  developed 
itself  the  latter  eventuality  became 
more  and  more  probable ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  7th  March  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr  Robert- 
son and  his  party  were  in  any 
danger.  On  that  same  day  the 
Government  decided  to  take  pre- 
liminary action  with  a  view  to  the 
organisation  of  a  relief  expedition, 
and  orders  were  issued  the  same 
night  for  the  collection  of  transport 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawar. 
It  was  evident  that  the  best  chance 
of  relieving  the  garrison,  if  such  a 
step  should  seem  necessary,  would 
be  to  despatch  an  expedition  by 
the  direct  road  from  Peshawar, 
through  the  independent  tribes  of 
Swat  and  Bajaur,  for  it  was  prob- 
able that,  as  soon  as  Urnra  Khan 
found  that  his  own  country  was 
being  directly  threatened,  he  would 
return  with  his  troops  to  defend 
it.  The  march  of  a  force  by  this 
route  would  necessitate  a  line  of 
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communications  ISO  miles  long, 
through  a  country  the  inhabitants 
of  which  might  prove  actively 
hostile.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  expedition  should  be 
organised  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  rumours  of  the  disaster  to 
Captain  Ross,  which,  as  has  been, 
said,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  14th 
March,  fully  justified  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Government.  It  was 
now  certain  that  Chitral  must  be 
relieved  within  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
still  more  terrible  disaster  would 
ensue.  Orders  were  forthwith 
issued  for  the  assembly  of  a  divi- 
sion at  Peshawar  under  Major- 
General  Sir  Robert  Low,  K.C.B.  ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  published 
to  the  tribes  through  which  the 
force  must  pass,  announcing  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  dis- 
claiming any  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  them  permanently.  At 
the  same  time  an  ultimatum  was 
despatched  to  Umra  Khan  calling 
on  him  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Chitral  territory  before  the 
1st  April.  Moreover,  it  was  de- 
termined that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  push  forward  a  small 
relieving  force  from  Gilgit,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  in  crossing  the  Shan- 
dur  Pass,  which  at  that  season  of 
the  year  is  still  covered  with  deep 
snow.  This  task  was  intrusted 
to  Colonel  Kelly,  commanding  the 
32d  Sikh  Pioneers,  who  left  Gilgit 
on  the  23d  of  March,  and  arriving 
at  Ghizr  on  the  30th,  started  the 
following  day  for  the  march  across 
the  Pass,  his  force  consisting  of 
400  of  the  32d  Pioneers,  2  guns  of 
No.  1  Kashmir  Mountain  Battery, 
40  Kashmir  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  75  Hunza  levies. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  mobilis- 
ing  the   force    under    Sir    Robert 


Low  was  pushed  on  with  all  pos- 
sible vigour.  As  is  ever  the  case 
in  an  uncivilised  country,  with  no 
means  of  communication  but  bad 
roads,  the  question  of  transport 
was  the  main  difficulty.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  available  Government 
transport,  pack  animals  of  all 
kinds  —  camels,  mules,  bullocks, 
donkeys,  and  ponies — were  bought 
and  hired  all  over  the  Punjab. 
Moreover,  part  of  the  transport 
trains  kept  up  by  the  States  of 
Gwalior  and  Jaipur  for  purposes 
of  Imperial  defence  were  called 
into  use,  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  April  the  transport  in  use 
reached  the  enormous  total  of 
about  20,000  animals.1 

By  the  31st  March  the  whole 
of  General  Low's  force,  nearly 
15,000  strong,  was  mobilised  and 
concentrated  on  the  frontier,  and 
on  the  following  day,  as  had  been 
notified  to  Umra  Khan,  the  active 
operations  of  the  expedition  com- 
menced. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more 
than  sketch  the  outline  of  the  cam- 
paign which  ensued.  Immediately 
after  crossing  the  frontier  Sir 
Robert  Low  found  that  the  tribes- 
men of  Swat  were  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  each  of  the 
three  passes  which  lead  over  the 
dividing  range  of  hills  between 
British  territory  and  the  valley 
of  the  Swat  river.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  division  of 
the  tribesmen's  force,  he  advanced 
in  two  columns,  as  if  to  attack 
both  the  Shahkot  and  Malakand 
Passes,  and  then  by  a  sudden  flank 
march  of  his  right  column  on  the 
night  of  the  2d  April,  he  brought 
the  whole  of  his  force  against  the 
Malakand  Pass  on  the  following 
morning.  The  tribesmen  were 
completely  out  -  manoeuvred  ;  but 


1  During  the  course  of  the  campaign  this  number  was  increased,  by  further 
purchase  and  hiring,  to  over  40,000  animals. 
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their  resistance  was  nevertheless 
vigorous,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  we 
lost  11  men  killed  and  8  officers 
and  39  men  wounded,  that  the 
pass  was  forced.  The  loss  of  the 
tribesmen  was  great,  so  much  so 
that  there  was  no  further  serious 
resistance  to  the  British  advance, 
and  all  future  delays  were  the 
result  of  physical  difficulties  rather 
than  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  A 
skirmish  took  place  near  Khar 
on  the  4th  April,  and  on  the  7th 
a  gathering  of  tribesmen  which 
attempted  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Swat  river  was  attacked 
and  scattered  by  the  llth  Bengal 
Lancers.  From  the  Swat  valley 
the  2d  and  3d  Brigades,  with  Sir 
Robert  Low's  headquarters,  pushed 
rapidly  on  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Panjkora  river,  near  Sado, 
while  the  1st  Brigade  remained 
to  hold  the  line  of  communica- 
tions as  far  as  the  Swat  river. 
The  2d  Brigade  reached  Sado  on 
the  10th  April,  and  here  the  ad- 
vance was  delayed  considerably  by 
the  Panjkora  river,  which  was  ris- 
ing daily  as  the  commencing  hot 
weather  melted  the  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  If  the 
force  could  have  reached  this  point 
but  three  or  four  days  earlier  the 
river  could  have  been  forded,  but 
now  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  bridging.  A  temporary 
raft  -  bridge  was  made,  but  was 
swept  away  within  a  day  of  its 
completion,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  17th  April  that  the  river  was 
crossed  by  means  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  formed  of  telegraph-wire 
and  brushwood.  Whilst  the  bridg- 
ing was  in  progress,  the  troops 
were  several  times  threatened  and 
fired  at  by  hostile  gatherings  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  Corps  of 
Guides  was  crossed  over  on  rafts 
to  protect  the  camp  and  working 


parties  from  this  annoyance,  and 
a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  13th 
April,  in  which  Colonel  Battye, 
commanding  the  Guides,  was 
killed. 

On  the  17th  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  force  recommenced.  Mun- 
dah  fort  was  reached  on  the  18th, 
and  on  the  following  day  Brigadier- 
General  Gatacre,  with  part  of 
the  3d  Brigade  (the  Buffs,  2d 
battalion  4th  Gurkhas,  Derajat 
Mountain  Battery,  and  half  a 
company  of  Bengal  Sappers),  was 
pushed, forward  as  a  flying  column. 
Hastening  on  over  the  Janbatai 
Pass  on  the  19th  April,  Brigadier- 
General  Gatacre  reached  the  im- 
portant fort  of  Dir  on  the  21st 
April,  and  here  news  was  received 
which  rendered  further  forced 
marching  unnecessary.  A  report 
had  been  brought  in  on  the  previous 
day  that  the  garrison  of  Chitral 
was  very  hard  pressed,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  run  mines  up  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls  of 
the  fort;  but  on  the  21st  reliable  in- 
formation arrived  that  the  fort  had 
been  relieved  and  the  siege  raised. 

The  task  of  actually  relieving 
Chitral  had  been  effected  by  Colonel 
Kelly's  column  from  Gilgit,  to 
whom  it  is  necessary  here  to 
return.  It  has  been  related  that 
the  Gilgit  column  reached  Ghizr 
on  the  30th  March.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  road  at  this  season 
are  very  great,  for  the  snow  lies 
thickly  on  the  Shandur  Pass,  which 
is  12,250  feet  high,  until  well  into 
April. 

The  first  attempt  to  reach  the 
pass  was  frustrated  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  but  a  part  of  the 
column  was  left  at  the  village  of 
Teru,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  under 
Captain  Borradaile,  while  the  head- 
quarters returned  to  Ghizr.  On 
the  following  day,  April  2,  the 
continued  snowfall  still  prevented 
any  further  advance,  but  on  the 
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3d  April  Captain  Borradaile  man- 
aged to  get  his  party  across,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  two 
mountain-guns  half-way  over  the 
pass.  The  depth  of  the  snow  and 
difficulty  of  the  road  rendered  the 
passage  of  laden  animals  impossible, 
and  the  guns  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand.  On  Friday,  5th  April,  the 
headquarters  of  the  column  reached 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  pass,  and 
the  guns  were  carried  to  Laspur 
on  the  western  side  ;  and  there  on 
the  following  day  the  column  was 
again  concentrated.  Thenceforward 
the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
march  were  comparatively  small, 
but  on  both  sides  of  Mastuj  the 
enemy  made  determined  attempts 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  re- 
lieving column,  and  sharp  actions 
were  fought  at  Chaklewat  Dreband 
on  the  9th  April  and  at  Nisa  Gol 
on  the  13th.  The  casualties  on 
our  side  were  4  men  wounded  on 
the  first  occasion,  and  on  the 
second  G  men  killed  and  1G 
wounded.  Mastuj  was  reached  on 
the  9th  April,  and  after  two  days' 
halt  to  arrange  for  supplies  Colonel 
Kelly  again  pushed  on,  the  column 
being  augmented  by  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Mastuj.  Overcoming 
all  resistance  and  obstacles,  the 
column  at  length  arrived  within 
twelve  miles  of  Chitral  on  the 
19th,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
communicating  with  Surgeon-Major 
Robertson,  and  of  learning  that  the 
enemy  had  raised  the  siege  on  the 
previous  night. 

Colonel  Kelly  and  his  gallant 
force  marched  into  Chitral  the 
next  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the 
two  British  forces  which  had  been 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  Chitral, 
a  very  important  diversion  on  be- 
half of  the  garrison  had  been  made 
by  a  native  chief,  Muhammad 
Sherif  Khan.  This  man  had 
formerly  been  Khan  of  Dir,  but 


had  been  expelled  thence  by  Umra 
Khan,  who  had  established  his 
own  brother  in  his  place.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  operations 
Muhammad  Sherif  volunteered  his 
assistance,  he  preceded  General 
Low's  advance  into  Bajaur,  was 
favourably  received  by  his  former 
subjects,  and  having  collected  an 
armed  force  succeeded  in  taking 
the  fort  of  Dir  and  in  capturing 
Umra  Khan's  brother :  he  then 
crossed  the  Lowarai  Pass  into  the 
Chitral  valley  and  threatened  the 
rear  of  the  besieging  force  there. 

It  appears  that  Umra  Khan  and 
Sher  Afzal  had  never  reckoned  on 
a  relieving  army  being  sent  through 
the  tribes  of  Swat  and  Bajaur,  and 
the  former,  as  had  been  expected, 
had  hastened  back  at  the  first  news 
of  its  advance,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  the  country  in  opposition. 
With  him  he  withdrew  most  of  his 
picked  troops.  As  the  time  went 
on  and  the  garrison  of  Chitral  still 
held  out,  Sher  Afzal  found  himself 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off  between 
the  advancing  forces,  whom  all  the 
efforts  of  Umra  Khan  in  the  south, 
and  of  his  own  men  on  the  Gilgic 
road,  could  not  succeed  in  delaying. 
At  length,  when  the  hostile  armies 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  him, 
his  hopes  of  capturing  the  fort 
were  finally  overthrown  by  a 
vigorous  sortie  of  the  garrison ; 
and  finding  his  followers  dis- 
heartened and  himself  in  immi- 
nent danger,  he  sought  safety  in 
flight.  But  ill-luck  followed  him 
even  in  retreat.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  Khan  of  Dir,  and  captured, 
with  300  of  his  principal  followers, 
on  the  27th  April.  At  the  same 
time  Umra  Khan,  finding  that  his 
cause  was  irretrievably  lost,  fled 
into  Afghan  territory,  and  was 
taken  a  prisoner  to  Kabul. 

Of  the  events  of  the  six  weeks' 
siege  of  Chitral  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  write  here.  The  story  is 
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still  fresh,  and  its  details  have 
been  read  with  too  much  interest 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  Seldom  has 
history  furnished  parallels  to  the 
fortitude  and  endurance,  the  re- 
source and  foresight,  which  with- 
stood all  trials  and  met  every 
danger,  from  the  deadly  fight  on 
the  3d  March,  remarkable  for  the 
heroism  of  Surgeon  Whitchurch 
in  carrying  Captain  Baird,  mortally 
wounded,  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  into  the  fort ;  up  to  the 
17th  April,  when  Lieutenant  Har- 
ley  led  the  gallant  sortie,  which 
destroyed  the  enemy's  mine  and 
finally  dispelled  the  hopes  that 
Sher  Afzal  may  have  had  of  cap- 
turing Chitral.  Never  have  praise 
and  rewards  been  better  earned 
than  by  all  ranks  of  this  "  illus- 
trious garrison." 

After  the  relief  of  Chitral,  it  was 
determined  that  Brigadier-General 
Gatacre's  flying  column  should 
cross  the  Lowarai  Pass  into  Chitral 
territory,  and  that  the  divisional 
headquarters,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  Buffs,  should  pay  a  short 
visit  to  Chitral  itself.  The  pass 
(10,450  feet  high)  was  still  covered 
with  snow,  when  the  column,  con- 
sisting of  the  Buffs,  2d  battalion 
4th  Gurkhas,  two  Maxim  guns, 
and  half  a  company  of  Sappers, 
crossed  on  the  26th  and  27th 
April.  Much  of  the  road  had  to 
be  cut  and  cleared  of  fallen  trees 
and  rocks,  or  trampled  down  in 
the  soft  snow  to  give  the  baggage 
animals  a  footing.  On  the  north 
side  the  slope  was  so  steep  that  to 
lead  -the  animals  down  was  im- 
possible, and  the  descent  of  the 
baggage  was  accomplished  by  turn- 
ing them  loose,  when  they  slid  or 
rolled  to  the  bottom,  being  saved 
from  serious  accident  by  the  soft 
drifted  snow  on  either  side  of  the 
track. 

On  arriving  in  the  Chitral  valley 


the  brigade  was  employed  in  im- 
proving the  road  northwards,  and 
the  advance  was  slowly  continued 
until  the  17th  May,  when  Sir 
Robert  Low  with  the  divisional 
headquarters  and  the  Buffs  marched 
into  Chitral.  On  arrival  there  a 
parade  was  held  by  the  General, 
and  after  a  stay  of  two  days  the 
headquarters  again  started  south- 
wards, and,  in  order  not  to  put 
too  severe  a  strain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  as  many 
of  the  troops  as  could  be  with- 
drawn were  retired  over  the  Low- 
arai Pass. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  now  thoroughly  accomplished. 
The  problem  of  our  future  policy 
with  regard  to  Chitral  remained  to 
be  solved.  This  problem  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
daily  press  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  exceptional  opportunities  which 
some  of  the  writers  have  enjoyed 
of  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  opin- 
ions at  which  they  have  arrived 
are  so  widely  divergent  as  to  be 
hopelessly  irreconcilable.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  enter  into  this 
vexed  question.  One  conclusion 
alone  may  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  our  relations 
with  this  distant  State  :  whatever 
our  future  policy  there  may  be,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  never 
again  endeavour  to  keep  so  weak 
and  isolated  an  outpost,  without 
direct  and  assured  means  of  com- 
munication with  a  more  efficient 
base  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
frontier  station  at  Gilgit.  Either 
let  us  withdraw  from  the  country 
entirely,  or  else  hold  it  in  sufficient 
strength,  and  with  a  sufficiently 
assured  line  of  communication,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  has  lately  cost 
the  empire  so  much  in  money  and 
in  valuable  lives. 
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OXFOUP    T1IEX    AND    NOW. 


"  RKUUM  novus  nascitur  ordo," 
wrote  the  old-world  poet ;  "Change 
and  decay  in  all  around  I  see," 
echoes  in  sadder  tones  our  modern 
hymnal.  On  no  place,  perhaps,  is 
the  evidence  of  time  more  firmly 
impressed  than  on  the  University 
town  of  Oxford.  But  if  of  Oxford 
it  is  true  that  the  old  order  is 
changing  and  giving  place  to  new, 
it  is  happily  a  change  rather  ac- 
companied by  growth  than  decay, 
— an  active  regeneration  going  on 
from  year  to  year  rather  than  a 
diminution  of  vitality.  The  old 
educational  coach  is  still  pursuing 
its  course  as  gaily  as  ever,  and 
though  from  time  to  time  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  change 
the  leaders,  the  wheelers  remain 
the  same,  and  a  wise  Conservatism 
occasionally  puts  the  drag  011  the 
impatient  wheel  of  Progress.  True 
it  is  that  by-roads  and  short  cuts 
to  the  University  degree  have  been 
opened  out,  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  every  one  to  travel 
for  the  whole  journey  along  the 
same  old  beaten  track  ;  but  to  this 
day  as  in  times  past  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  must  needs  be  a  fairly  well- 
educated  individual,  and  must  have 
imbibed  a  modicum  at  all  events 
as  well  of  the  Classics,  of  Mathe- 
matics, of  Divinity,  as  of  a  little 
else  besides,  and  will  have  found, 
if  he  has  been  anxious  to  look  for 
them,  pretty  well  the  same  old  pit- 
falls and  stumbling-blocks  which 
beset  his  forebears'  footsteps. 

What  is  true  of  the  system  of 
education  is  doubly  true  of  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  Uni- 
versity town,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  blending  of  the  modern  and 
the  antique  will  naturally  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  srraduate  of 


five  -  and  -  twenty  years'  standing, 
who  is  only  privileged  on  rare  oc- 
casions to  revisit  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  High  Street — to  take  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Oxford — has 
been  embellished,  or,  as  we  old 
croakers  may  feel,  disfigured  by 
numerous  buildings.  But  the  old 
time-honoured  and  historical  land- 
marks still  survive,  and  Carfax, 
St  Mary's,  and  Magdalen  Tower 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with 
their  modern  surroundings.  A 
transition  period  there  must  have 
been  in  the  ever  Conservative  un- 
dergraduate world,  when  men  felt 
that  the  fine  block  of  buildings 
constituting  the  new  Schools  was 
an  unauthorised  intruder,  and  that 
they  would  rather  have  been  bullied 
by  the  Examiners  and  ultimately 
plucked  in  the  Old  Schools  than 
be  petted  and  presented  with 
Testamurs  under  unfamiliar  cir- 
cumstances. But  as  the  present 
generation  of  undergraduates  were 
then  in  their  cradles,  the  prejudice 
must  long  since  have  died  out.  So, 
too,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  the  men  of  Magdalen,  New 
College,  and  B.  X.  C.  preferred, 
for  old  associations'  sake,  the 
gloom  and  discomfort  of  the  rooms 
their  fathers  had  occupied  before 
them,  to  the  freshness  and  com- 
parative luxury  of  the  new  build- 
ings. But  in  the  matter  of  those 
things,  again,  the  day  is  approach- 
ing when  to  the  undergraduates  of 
any  college  the  terms  "new"  and 
"  old  "  will  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance. Is  it,  we  wonder,  an  innate 
and  healthy  spirit  of  Conservatism, 
or  is  it  purely  morbid  sentimen- 
tality which  leads  us,  as  we  stroll 
down  the  High,  to  look  sadly  round 
in  search  of  the  well-known,  and 
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once  haply  too  familiar  names  of 
our  old-time  enemies,  the  Oxford 
tradesmen,  —  of  even  those  who 
dunned  us  so  freely  in  our  under- 
graduate days?  Whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  one 
that  we  cannot  banish  at  pleasure  ; 
and  we  instinctively  find  ourselves 
wondering  why  Hitchcock  &  Gar- 
rett  have  parted,  to  what  regions 
Standen  has  been  driven  by  the 
encroachments  of  B.N.C.,  whither 
Beachy  &  Eyles  have  migrated. 
We  even  deprecate  the  modern 
magnificence  of  King  Edward's 
Street  as  an  uncalled-for  reflection 
on  the  slumlike  aspect  of  our 
quondam  acquaintances,  Grove 
Street  and  Oriel  Lane.  Whatever 
our  temporary  differences  with 
individuals  in  the  past,  we  miss 
the  old  familiar  names  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  though  willing,  like  the 
hero  of  '  Sixty  Years  After,'  to 
bury  the  hatchet  and  love  what 
we  loathed,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  of  Oxford  as  he  did  of 
Locksley  Hall,  that  "  the  place  and 
all  around  it  are  as  of  old."  It  is 
true  that  over  the  way  the  Mitre 
— and  what  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  forbidden  ground  ever  could 
have  attracted  us  to  the  Mitre  1 — 
looks  as  dingy  and  dusty  as  of  yore; 
but  as  the  waiter  eyes  us  strangely 
and  positively  refuses  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  William,  we  decline  to 
order  dinner  there.  Leaving  the 
High  in  despair,  we  turn  into  the 
Corn  Market,  and  are  at  once 
struck  by  seeing  strange  names  over 
the  shops  which  we  always  knew 
as  Hookhams'  :  in  our  childhood 
it  was  Hook  ham  &  Minty,  later 
on  it  was  Hookham  &  Pottage. 
We  feel  a  little  aggrieved,  and  con- 
sider that  Hookham  has  treated  us 
badly  in  deserting  the  shop  alto- 
gether, and  robbing  us  of  any 
personal  interest  in  it.  Nor  do 
we  reap  much  consolation  from 
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the  fact  that  the  Civet  Cat  still 
remains  in  statu  quo  :  there  is  such 
an  entire  absence  of  personality 
about  a  Civet  Cat,  that  sentiment 
is  out  of  the  question.  Finally,  we 
pass  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  and  St 
Giles,  and  shortly  find  ourselves 
hopelessly  at  sea  in  a  labyrinth  of 
new  streets  and  fancifully  built 
villas — a  kind  of  Samaria,  peopled 
by  an  adventitious  race  and  con- 
nected— heaven  save  the  mark  ! — 
by  a  line  of  tramway  with  Judaea. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
vitality  in  the  new  suburb,  a  squal- 
ling vitality  wheeled  about  in  per- 
ambulators, interesting,  doubtless, 
to  the  inhabitants,  but  so  abso- 
lutely unassociated  with  anything 
that  we  remember  in  the  past,  that 
we  soon  discontinue  our  researches 
in  this  direction  and  make  the  best 
of  our  way  back  to  collegiate 
Oxford. 

Here  it  at  once  strikes  us  that 
the  undergraduates  are  outwardly 
much  as  we  remember  them  in  our 
own  days — a  little  more  youthful 
perhaps  in  appearance,  and  a 
little  more  elderly  in  manner,  but 
living,  we  fancy,  the  same  sort 
of  cheery  lives,  keenly  interested 
in  the  present,  and  apparently 
careless  of  the  future.  But  a 
visit  to  the  Senior  Common-room 
soon  dispels  from  our  mind  any 
lingering  idea  that  the  Oxford 
College  of  to-day  is,  apart  from 
merely  structural  alterations,  ex- 
actly the  same  place  that  we  left 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
powers  that  be  there  now  are  in 
some  ways  as  far  removed  from 
the  powers  that  were  there  in 
our  days  as  the  late  Premier 
differed  in  respect  of  years  to  his 
immediate  predecessor.  College 
traditions  may  remain  the  same, 
but  they  are  expounded  by  a  new 
race  of  interpreters.  A  younger 
and  more  vigorous  set  of  Dons — 
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men  with  wider  sympathies  and 
broader  views  —  has  supplanted  a 
generation  of  crusty  old  gentle- 
men, who,  apart  from  occasional 
fits  of  grumbling  over  our  youth- 
ful indiscretions,  held  it  their  creed 
to  affect  to  ignore  where  they 
could  not  actively  resent  the  very 
existence  of  an  undergraduate 
world.  We  do  not  for  a  minute 
wish  to  imply  that  all  Dons  in  our 
days  belonged  to  this  class,  but 
specimens  of  it  there  were  in 
every  college,  and  the  only  matter 
of  wonder  is  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances they  were  not  more 
numerous  than  they  were.  For 
to  a  creat  extent  it  was  the  whole 

O 

system  of  Donhood  which  was  to 
blame,  rather  than  the  individuals 
who  suffered  under  it.  The  hard- 
and  -  fast  conditions  under  which 
a  man  in  those  days  held  a  Fellow- 
ship was  essentially  calculated  to 
discourage  him  from  occupying  his 
proper  place  in  creation  as  a  social 
being,  or  even  from  living  in 
charity  with  himself  or  any  of 
his  fellow -men.  As  it  was  only 
so  long  as  he  was  contented  to 
remain  celibate  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  Fellowship, 
the  resident  Fellow  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  taboo  such  humanising 
pastimes  as  mild  flirtations  or 
even  Platonic  friendships  with 
the  gentler  sex  as  being  liable  to 
endanger  his  position.  Another 
alternative  was  to  plunge  boldly 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement  to 
be  fulfilled  by  no  means  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  at  whatever 
remote  period  of  his  existence  the 
suitor  might  have  saved  a  com- 
petency out  of  his  meagre  income, 
or  might  chance  to  step  into  some 
dead  man's  shoes.  For,  looming 
dimly  in  the  distance  to  those 
who  took  orders,  was  opened  out 
the  prospect  of  succession  to  a 
College  living.  But  whereas  the 


incumbent  of  a  country  parish  is 
a  notoriously  long-lived  individual, 
and  only  in  rare  cases  an  active 
candidate  for  promotion,  it  would 
have  required  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  picture  a  Common- 
room  inhabited  by  a  body  of 
anxious  expectants  prematurely 
ageing  in  body  and  mind  as  they 
ate  out  their  hearts  in  ill-concealed 
impatience  of  a  position  for  which 
they  had  little  liking  and  less 
qualification,  regarding  their  sen- 
iors with  an  evil  eye  as  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  pro- 
motion, and  sufficiently  conscious 
that  the  junior  Fellows  had  similar 
views  about  themselves.  In  any 
College  where  livings  were  scarce 
and  incumbents  more  than  usually 
tenacious  of  life,  or  where,  owing 
to  the  system  of  close  Fellowships 
and  absence  of  competition,  men 
of  limited  ability  and  yet  more 
limited  ambition  had  succeeded  to 
Fellowships  in  due  rotation,  the 
more  lucrative  in  -  college  offices 
might  have  been  practically  mon- 
opolised by  a  train  of  elderly  tide- 
waiters,  and  the  younger  and  more 
able  Fellows,  in  despair  of  im- 
mediate employment,  driven  away 
to  carve  out  a  new  career  else- 
where, and,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
mere  drawing  a  small  annual  in- 
come can  be  held  to  constitute 
a  bond  of  union,  severing  their 
connection  with  the  College.  And 
thus  the  reins  of  office  would  have 
remained  year  after  year  in  the 
hands  of  men  practically  out  of 
touch  with  the  undergraduate 
world,  and  with  ideas  of  maintain- 
ing College  discipline  based  upon 
similar  principles  to  those  which 
guided  the  officials  in  that  Circum- 
locution Office  so  ably  portrayed 
by  Dickens. 

We  have  tried  to  picture  things 
not  as  in  our  recollection  they 
actually  were,  but  rather  as  cir- 
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cumstances  tended  to  make  them. 
That  no  College  was  actually  thus 
governed,  but  that  all  contained 
some  young  blood  among  the 
tutors,  was  a  fortunate  accident,  or 
shall  we  call  it  an  accident  of  the 
unselfishness  of  the  older  Fellows, 
who,  in  the  interests  of  the  College, 
would  voluntarily  vacate  offices 
and  sacrifice  the  accompanying 
emoluments,  things  they  would 
have  been  well  within  their  rights 
in  retaining,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  their  juniors?  It  was  well 
that  individuals  were  more  pliable 
than  the  system.  "A  man,"  once 
remarked  an  old  Cornish  farmer, 
"  aint  not  half  a  man  till  he's 
married," — and  he  meant,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  softer  side  of  human 
nature  will,  except  in  rare  cases, 
be  only  fully  developed  by  matri- 
mony, and  that  the  temptation  of 
the  celibate  is  to  grow  narrow- 
minded  and  unsympathetic.  We 
cannot  exactly  gauge  the  frame 
of  mind  of  a  man  forced  by  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  to  remain  unmarried 
until  a  death  vacancy  frees  him 
from  his  obligation,  but  —  cceteris 
paribtis — he  is  hardly  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  we  should  of  choice 
commit  the  management  of  young 
men.  Possibly  some  of  those  old 
Dons  felt  this  themselves,  or 
possibly  they  were  less  groovy 
than  we  fancied.  In  either  case 
it  still  remains  a  cause  of  won- 
der in  our  mind  how  many  men 
labouring  under  an  unnatural 
restriction  could  have  shaken  off 
the  sense  of  personal  isolation  and 
thrown  themselves  heartily  into 
the  work  before  them  :  how  not  a 
few  of  those  elderly  monks — for 
monks  they  virtually  were,  if  not  of 
a  Dominican  or  Carmelite  order — 
took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  ath- 
letic as  well  as  the  scholastic  pur- 
suits of  the  undergraduate  world. 
Even  with  the  crusty  old  gentle- 


men we  ourselves  had  in  our  under- 
graduate days  no  strictly  personal 
quarrel,  nor  did  we  ever  view  them 
in  a  spirit  of  animosity  :  on  the 
contrary,  we  then  regarded  them 
much  as  we  regarded  the  College 
plate — relics  of  a  bygone  age,  or 
institutions,  if  not  exactly  indis- 
pensable, at  any  rate  rendered 
precious  by  antiquity.  If  at  times 
we  more  than  shrewdly  suspected 
that  on  their  part  they  were 
slightly  intolerant  of  our  presence 
in  the  College,  we  too  in  our  turn 
were  prone  to  amuse  ourselves  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  we  en- 
countered them  in  the  quadrangle, 
or  caught  glimpses  of  them  in  the 
chapel,  by  indulging  in  irreverent 
speculations  as  to  their  past  and 
future  history.  Only  now,  as  in 
maturer  years  we  look  back  upon 
things  as  they  then  were,  and 
recall  the  pettiness  of  sundry  re- 
gulations which  irritated  without 
controlling,  and  the  senseless  acts 
of  rowdyism  emanating  from  the 
undergraduates,  which  a  little  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
might  so  easily  have  averted,  do 
we  feel  that  it  is  good  for  Oxford 
that  the  epoch  of  these  men  is  over, 
and  that  the  institution  of  married 
Fellowships  and  other  concurrent 
influences  have  thrown  the  reins 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  younger 
men.  If  the  retention  in  the 
University  Statute-book  of  the 
prohibition  against  undergraduates 
playing  marbles  on  the  steps  of 
the  schools  is  a  ludicrous  anach- 
ronism, the  enforced  attendance  at 
morning  chapel  in  all  colleges,  and 
almost  compulsory  communion  at 
a  few,  was  something  worse.  How 
the  undergraduate  behaved  at  any 
sacred  function  was  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  :  absence  was 
construed  into  a  crime;  regular 
attendance  —  no  matter  the  be- 
haviour—covered a  multitude  of 
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sins.  An  undergraduate  who  at- 
tended a  lecture  wearing  a  rough 
pea-coat  and  a  woollen  comforter 
was  sharply  pulled  up  by  the 
lecturer. 

"I  do  not  consider,  Mr  -  — , 
that  your  present  costume  is  either 
suitable  to  a  lecture-room  or  re- 
spectful to  myself." 

"  It  is  the  same  as  I  wear  in 
chapel,"  was  the  response,  and 
with  some  reluctance  the  lecturer, 
who  was  not  particularly  notable 
for  regularity  of  attendance  at 
chapel,  admitted  the  excuse.  It 
is  as  easy,  after  all,  to  prick  off 
names  on  a  roll-call  as  on  a  chapel- 
list,  and  the  costume  worn  at  the 
porter's  lodge  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  In  admitting  our 
preference  for  the  roll-call,  we 
wish  to  offer  no  tribute  to  the 
modern  spirit  of  scepticism  ;  but 
scepticism  is  at  any  rate  less  openly 
aggressive  than  a  partially  encour- 
aged, or  at  least  tacitly  licensed, 
irreverence. 

There  is,  too,  a  marked  change 
in  the  personality  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges.  People  with  old- 
fashioned  ideas  professed  to  be 
scandalised  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  took 
part  in  a  football -match  in  the 
playing-fields  at  Eton.  But  what 
some  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
etiquette  or  a  sacrifice  of  dignity 
was  after  all  a  sign  of  the  active 
vitality  of  the  times.  So,  too,  is  it 
a  sign  of  the  active  vitality  of  the 
times  when  in  the  lists  of  the 
members  of  Vincents',  which  may 
be  said  to  be  at  once  the  White's 
and  the  Isthmian  Club  at  Oxford, 
we  read  the  name  of  one  head 
of  a  House,  while  another  is  an 
energetic  and  useful  member  of 
the  O.U.  Golf  Club.  In  our  own 
days  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  a 
body  of  respected  and  respectable 
old  gentlemen — fine  scholars  all,  no 


doubt,  and  notable  philologists — 
but  many  of  them  unknown  by 
sight  except  to  men  of  their  own 
College.  Cotton,  Hawkins,  Bulley, 
Simmonds,  and  others  had  been 
born  too  early  in  the  century  to 
interest  us  much  or  to  be  active 
powers  outside  the  College  walls. 
Liddell  had  a  commanding  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  a  family  of  pretty 
daughters,  and  shared  with  Scott 
the  honours  of  the  authorship  of  a 
successful  Lexicon  ;  and  Marsham 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  father  of  several  well-known 
cricketers.  But  we  felt  that  these 
men  moved  in  circles  with  which 
we  were  absolutely  unfamiliar, 
and  that  the  circle  we  moved  in 
ourselves  was  equally  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Their  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  as  far  removed  from  ours 
as  those  of  the  two-hundred-year- 
old  Struldbrug  differed  from  those 
of  the  young  and  mortal  inhabi- 
tant of  Luggnagg,  and  they  re- 
garded our  athletic  exercises  from 
the  same  platform  of  intellectual 
superiority  as  that  from  which  the 
Houyhnhnms  viewed  the  gambols 
of  the  Yahoo. 

There  was  a  story  rife  about 
one  of  these  elderly  magnates,  who 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  undergraduates  in  the 
College  were  hardly  known  to  him 
by  sight  or  name.  Such  a  state 
of  things  struck  him  as  unsatis- 
factory, and  with  a  view  to  amend 
the  matter  he  took  into  his  coun- 
sels an  old  out-college  crony. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the 
Master,  "that  I  know  very  little 
of  my  young  men.  I  think  that 
perhaps  I  ought  to  see  more  of 
them,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  in 
my  own  mind  how  to  set  about  it." 

We  ought  to  have  prefaced  that 
we  know  only  the  outlines  of  the 
story.  For  it  occurs  to  us  that  an 
American  friend  who  has  rather 
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exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  phrase- 
ology suitable  to  Oxford  Dons  and 
Professors,  and  would  have  them 
converse  only  in  six-foot  words, 
would  be  shocked  at  so  colloquial 
an  expression  as  "set  about  it" 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Head  of  a  House.  So  we  will 
trust  for  his  sake  that  the  Master 
employed  some  more  dignified 
phrase,  such  as  "compass  my 
object"  or  "effect  my  purpose." 
But  we,  after  the  manner  of 
Thucydides,  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  give  the  gist  of  our 
characters'  remarks. 

The  Master's  friend,  who  held 
the  theory  that  the  direct  road 
to  the  undergraduate's  heart  lay 
through  the  stomach,  suggested 
that  he  should  invite  the  young 
men  to  dinner  by  sections. 

"Well,"  said  the  Master,  re- 
flectively, "  I  could  do  that,  of 
course,  but  I  really  do  not  know 
how  I  should  amuse  them  after 
dinner." 

"  Amuse  them  !  Oh,  that  is  easy 
enough.  Show  them  things,  you 
know,  —  books,  pictures,  and  so 
forth." 

The  Master  pleaded  that  he 
possessed  neither  books  nor  pictures 
especially  calculated  to  amuse 
young  men. 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  managed," 
was  the  answer.  "  Go  to  -  — ," 
naming  a  well-known  picture-dealer 
of  the  day,  "  and  ask  him  to  send 
you  in  something  for  the  evening. 
Tell  him  what  you  want  them  for, 
and  he  will  understand  it  all  right." 
The  Master  thanked  his  friend 
for  the  advice,  issued  his  invita- 
tions, which  coming  from  him  were 
regarded  as  royal  commands,  and 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding  on  the 
subject  of  the  pictures,  went  in 
person  to  the  shop. 

"  Mr ,"  he  said,  addressing 


the  proprietor,  "  I  have  a  few 
young  gentlemen,  undergraduates 
that  is,  coming  to  dine  with  me 
to-night,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me 
in  any  loose  prints  that  you  may 
have  lying  about :  you  will  under- 
stand the  sort  of  things  they  care 
to  look  at." 

The  shopman's  face  beamed  with 
intelligence,  and  he  smiled  the 
smile  of  which  the  Oxford  trades- 
man is  so  lavish  to  the  freshman 
and  the  paying  customer. 

"  OH  yes,  Master  ;  certainly,  with 
pleasure;  anything  to  oblige  you. 
They  shall  be  there." 

The  dinner-party  went  off  fairly 
well,  but  it  was  with  some  feeling 
of  relief  that  the  Master,  who  had 
done  his  best  to  adapt  his  conver- 
sation to  the  company,  and  was 
rather  fatigued  by  the  process,  con- 
ducted his  guests  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  remarked  with  an  urbane 
smile  :  "  I  think  perhaps  that  you 
gentlemen  might  be  interested  in 
some  of  those  pictures.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  them  to  your 
taste."  And  with  a  gentle  wave 
of  the  hand  he  indicated  a  large 
portfolio,  which  on  being  opened 
proved  that  the  picture-dealer  had 
executed  his  patron's  order  for  a 
few  loose  prints  in  the  most  literal 
and  at  the  same  time  liberal  spirit. 
For  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
undergraduates  was  revealed  a 
collection  of  very  loose  prints  in- 
deed— Nereids,  Dryads,  Psyche, 
Aphrodite,  Andromeda,  and  other 
ladies  of  the  period  in  extremely 
classical  attire.  The  Master,  hav- 
ing done  his  duty,  dosed  placidly 
in  an  arm  -  chair,  and  his  guests 
passed  the  time  very  pleasantly 
over  the  pictures. 

Best  known,  and  in  the  under- 
graduate world  most  popular,  were 
two  of  the  married  Heads — Cradock 
of  B.N.C.  and  Evans  of  Pembroke. 
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For  if    time   had    sprinkled    their 
hair    with    grey    and    lined    their 
features,  we  felt  that  their  hearts 
were  young  and   that    their  sym- 
pathies    were     with     the     young. 
There  was  little  of   the  dry  bone 
about    either  man.      Both   took    a 
vivid    interest    in    the    success    of 
the  College,  on  the  river  or  in  the 
cricket-field     as     well     as     in     the 
schools.     Neither  at  B.N.C.  or  at 
Pembroke   was  there   needed   any 
tutor  posing  as  the  undergraduates' 
friend  to  stand  between  the  wrath 
of  Jove   and   the   peccant   mortal. 
Straight  to  C?esar's  judgment-seat 
the    defendant    was    ready   to    go, 
in  certain  hope  that   if    impartial 
justice  was    administered,  all   due 
allowance  would  be  made  for  young 
blood  and  young  heads  on  young 
shoulders.      We    do    not    pretend 
to  understand  the   secrets   of    the 
Senate  -  house,   nor  were   we    ever 
curious  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
circle  of  Dons,  Cradock  and  Evans 
were  regarded  as  model  Heads  ;  but 
we  make   bold   to   assert   that    no 
two  men  ever  exercised  a  healthier 
influence  or  were  more  revered  in 
the  undergraduate  world,  and  that 
the    feeling    that    the    "dear    old 
chief "  would   not   like   it  was    in 
their  respective  colleges  an  effectual 
stopper  on   many  an   incipient   or 
contemplated   act  of   insubordina- 
tion.    They  are  gone  from  among 
us    now,  dying,  like    David,  at   a 
good  old  age,  if  not  full  of  riches, 
full   at  any  rate   of  years   and  of 
honour,    and    their    like    we    may 
hardly  hope  to  see  again. 

Of  the  two,  Evans  was  perhaps 
the  more  generally  known,  and  his 
popularity  extended  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  Pembroke.  His  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  later  years  in  the 
Parks,  as  he  watched  with  critical 
interest  cricket  or  football  matches. 
He  always  had  a  friendly  word  for 
any  young  man  who  happened  to 


be   standing  near   him,   and  if   it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
numbered     many    undergraduates 
among    his     intimate    friends,    he 
had    countless    well  -  wishers    and 
warm    partisans   in   many    genera- 
tions of  Oxford  men.     In  the  days 
when  Evans  was  Vice-Chancellor 
there  was  lodging  in  the  High  an 
undergraduate,  who  shall  be  name- 
less.      This    man   was    the    proud 
possessor  of  the  ugliest  dog  that  it 
ever   was   our   fortune   to   behold. 
It  was  a  poodle-dog,  and  rejoiced 
in   the    name   of  Smith.      Nature 
had   intended   Smith  to  be  black, 
and  there  is,  we  know,  a  distinct 
polish  011  the  skin  of   the   glossy- 
black  and  well-shaven  poodle,  but 
his   was   the   sort  of   dingy   black 
that  may  be  seen  on  a  pair  of  well- 
worn    and     badly  -  cleaned     boots. 
But  maugre  his  evil  looks,  Smith 
was  a  dog  of  much  character  and 
fixity    of    purpose,    good-tempered 
to   the    world   at   large,    but   of    a 
vengeful   turn    of   mind.      It   hap- 
pened that  on  one  Sunday  afternoon 
he  had  been  pelted  by  some  small 
boys,  tradesmen's  sons,  and  he  dis- 
liked being  pelted  more  than  most 
dogs.       On    the    Sunday   morning 
Smith's    master    had   a   breakfast- 
party,  to  which  Smith  himself  was 
apparently  not  invited.      At  any 
rate,  lie  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step basking  in  the  sun,  and  pos- 
sibly  brooding    over    the    present 
neglect  and  late  contumely.     The 
Vice-Chancellor   was    on    his   way 
to    St    Mary's,    escorted    by    the 
"  pokers,"  and  exactly  as  he  passed 
the  lodgings,  walking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  one  of  Smith's 
persecutors    of    the    previous    day 
ran  past  Smith,  who  immediately 
gave  chase.     The  boy,  with  Smith 
at  his  heels,  ran  across  the  street, 
and  either  in  blind  terror  or  under 
the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the 
Vice  -  Chancellor    would    awe    his 
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pursuer,  charged  straight  into  the 
middle  of  the  "  pokers,"  and  was 
collared  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers 
and  rolled  over  by  Smith  almost 
between  Dr  Evans's  legs,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  break  fast -party, 
who  were  watching  the  scene  with 
very  mingled  feelings.  The  Vice- 
Charicellor  picked  up  the  boy  and 
the  "pokers"  routed  Smith,  whore- 
tired  to  the  doorstep  of  the  house 
to  which  he  so  evidently  belonged 
that  the  number  was  taken  down. 
On  the  following  day  the  dog's 
owner  received  a  summons  to  wait 
upon  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
end  of  the  matter  was  that  Smith 
was  rusticated.  But,  as  his  owner 
admitted,  Evans  took  such  a 
rational  view  of  the  case  that 
even  Smith  could  hardly  have  felt 
aggrieved. 

"  He  did  not  exactly  say,"  ex- 
plained the  owner,  "  that  Smith 
was  the  best- looking  dog  in  Oxford, 
but  he  distinctly  implied  that  he 
was  a  long  way  the  cleverest,  and 
he  assured  me  that  he  was  very 
sorry  to  have  to  deprive  me  for  a 
time  of  such  a  charming  com- 
panion. In  fact,  he  meant  that 
the  times  wanted  educating  up  to 
Smith's  level,  and  was  so  very  nice 
about  it  all  that  I  very  nearly 
offered  to  make  him  a  present  of 
Smith." 

To  be  able  to  part  a  man  from 
his  dog — and  such  a  dog  as  Smith 
— and  yet  retain  the  owner's  good- 
will, spoke  volumes  for  Evans's 
manner  of  dealing  with  young 
men. 

To  another  Head  of  a  College, 
notwithstanding  that  his  method 
of  dealing  with  young  men  was 
more  peculiar  than  successful,  we 
should  be  loath  to  attribute  any  but 
the  best  motives.  But  it  was  pity 
indeed  that  he  persistently  hid 
under  a  bushel  his  real  geniality 
and  kindness  of  heart.  Charles 


Williams  of  Jesus  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  day.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  liked  him  best,  but 
it  was  only  his  most  intimate 
friends  who  guessed  that  the 
society  of  the  young  had  really 
a  very  strong  attraction  for  him. 
To  young  ladies  he  was  a  most 
assiduous  and  debonnair  cavalier. 
Young  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  snubbed  persistently  and  un- 
sparingly, and  this  though  to  no 
living  man  could  a  lad  have  gone 
with  a  tale  of  real  trouble  and 
met  with  more  sympathy  and 
practical  advice.  The  old  gentle- 
man possibly  had  the  feeling  that 
young  men  were  for  the  most  part 
pushing  and  required  to  be  kept 
in  their  proper  place,  and,  possibly 
again,  he  was  right.  Yet  Sunday 
after  Sunday  he  had  undergraduate 
dinner-parties,  and  gave  his  guest 
freely  of  his  best  both  in  the  way 
of  provender  and  of  snubbing.  At 
one  of  these  parties  the  Principal, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  gourmand, 
and,  although  very  short-sighted, 
a  most  excellent  and  scientific 
carver,  was  preparing  to  attack  a 
mighty  goose  which  had  been  put 
before  him. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  do  that 
for  you,  Mr  Principal  1 "  exclaimed 
a  young  Welshman,  with  more 
politeness  than  discretion. 

"  Put  that  bird  in  front  of  Mr 
M- ,"  said  the  Principal,  ad- 
dressing the  butler,  but  eyeing 
M —  —  all  the  time  with  consider- 
able disfavour,  which  eventually 
culminated  in  a  most  expressive 

sniff.  M was  rather  startled 

at  being  thus  suddenly  taken  at 
his  word,  but  he  set  to  work  man- 
fully enough  on  the  goose  with  the 
sort  of  happy-go-lucky  feeling  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  But  of  few  things  does  that 
insidious  proverb  hold  less  good 
than  of  carving  a  goose.  And  of 
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was  soon  pain- 
fully conscious  when  it  came  to 
dissecting  a  wing.  Fortunately 
the  Principal,  after  another  pro- 
longed sniff,  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  Take  that  bird  away  from  Mr 
M—  —  and  bring  it  back  to  me  ; " 
and  then  addressing  M —  -  he 
added,  "I  have  often  had  occasion 

to  notice,  Mr  M ,  that  young 

men  are  very  fond  of  undertaking 
tasks  which  they  have  no  idea  of 
performing,  as  well  in  the  matter 
of  carving  their  personal  acquaint- 
ances as  in  anything  else." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated 
bread-riot  at  Oxford,  when  there 
was  an  intolerable  din  going  on  in 
Turl  Street,  the  same  M —  -  no- 
ticed the  Principal  pacing  the  quad- 
rangle in  ill-disguised  anxiety. 

"The  poor  old  gentleman  looks 

quite  wretched,"  exclaimed  M , 

who  was  always  brimming  over 
with  good  nature;  "I'll  go  and 
try  to  comfort  him." 

"  You  had  much  better  stay 
where  you  are,"  suggested  a  candid 
friend;  "he  is  sure  to  score  off 

you." 

However,  M was  not  to  be 

dissuaded  :  so  he  approached  the 
Principal,  and  taking  off  his  cap, 
remarked — 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Principal, 
that  there  is  a  great  disturbance 
in  the  town." 

"  That  is  a  self-evident  fact,  Mr 

M ,"  snapped  the  Principal, 

"as  also  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  idleness  and  loafing 
in  the  College.  In  my  day  young 
men  who  professed  to  be  candidates 
for  Honours  found  themselves 
better  employed  in  the  evening 
than  in  attending  to  other  peoples' 
business." 

The  Principal  kept  a  good  cellar, 
and  it  was  currently  believed  in 
the  undergraduate  world  that, 
though  he  diluted  his  own  liquor 


freely,  he  enjoyed  watching  his 
guests  punish  his  wine,  and  re- 
spected a  man  who  could  carry  off 
his  bottle  of  port  like  a  gentleman. 
But  the  good  wine  was  to  be  drunk 
decently  and  in  order,  and  the  old 
gentleman  especially  disliked  young 
men  who  fidgeted  or  talked  in  a 
loud  voice  or  tossed  off  the  gener- 
ous liquor  without  a  proper  sense 
of  decorum.  One  youth,  who  from 
family  reasons  was  a  frequent 
guest,  fondly  imagined  that  he 
had  established  his  position  as  a 
persona  grata  at  the  weekly  sym- 
posium by  entertaining  his  host 
with  long  stories,  and  he  had 
furthermore  unhappily  imbibed  the 
idea  that  inspiration  flowed  more 
freely  from  a  chair  when  tilted 
rather  than  in  its  natural  position. 
Never  was  a  man  more  wide  of 
the  mark.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  story,  the  Principal  used  to 
watch  that  tilted  chair  with  a 
growing  anxiety  which  was  mis- 
taken by  the  raconteur  for  deep 
interest  in  the  legend.  The  final 
catastrophe  came  at  last :  in  the 
middle  of  an  especially  piquant 
tale  the  chair  was  tilted  too  far, 
and  from  that  day  the  young  man 
was  excommunicated,  and  never 
again  sufficiently  restored  to  favour 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  either 
tilting  a  chair  or  spinning  a  yarn 
at  the  Principal's  dinner  -  table. 
He  had  violated  the  first  canon  of 
good  breeding,  and  betrayed — so 
at  least  we  believed  that  the  Prin- 
cipal thought  —  an  incapacity  for 
carrying  off  his  bottle  of  port  like 
a  gentleman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
tales  told  not  only  of  Charles  Wil- 
liams, but  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries— tales  which  may  amuse 
us  in  the  present,  but  of  which 
hardly  one  pointed  to  any  of  these 
old  gentlemen  having  any  insight 
into  the  character  or  any  sympathy 
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with  the  pursuits  of  the  generation 
they  were  called  upon  to  govern. 
Better  men  than  their  predecessors, 
or  finer  scholars,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  men  who  rule  the  Oxford 
of  to-day  are  ;  but  as  we  watch  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  under- 
graduates, we  feel  that  the  young 
Oxonians  of  the  present  have  ad- 
vantages which  we  did  not  our- 
selves enjoy.  For  we  may  say 
with  Froude,  that  "  no  dean  or 
tutor  ever  volunteered  to  help  our 
inexperience  "  ;  and  believing  with 
him  that  "  the  first  condition  under 
which  we  can  know  a  man  at  all  is 
that  he  be  in  essentials  something 
like  ourselves ;  that  our  own  ex- 
perience be  an  interpreter  which 
shall  open  the  secrets  of  his  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  often  happens, 
even  amony  our  contemporaries, 
that  we  are  altogether  baffled," 
— we  can  understand  how  it  was 
that  we  really  knew  so  little  of, 


and  were  so  little  known  by,  men 
far  removed  from  us  by  age. 

If  we  do  not  entirely  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  establishment  of 
Somerville  Hall  and  the  invasion 
of  our  old  University  by  a  tribe 
of  "revolted  daughters,"  we  at  all 
events  hail  with  pleasure  the  pres- 
ence of  intellectual  womanhood  as 
represented  by  the  wives  of  the 
married  Fellows.  We  know  not 
whether  there  is  existent  any  re- 
cognised table  of  precedence  among 
these  University  ladies, — whether 
the  Dean's  wife  goes  down  to  din- 
ner before  the  Bursar's,  or  Mrs 
Proctor  enjoys  any  special  privilege 
during  her  husband's  year  of  office. 
But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  ingenuce  Aries  and  liter<i>.  IIu- 
maniores  will  be  more  truly  learnt 
and  practised  under  the  new  than 
under  the  old  regime,  and  that 
many  of  the  more  objectionable 
features  of  undergraduate  life  will 
of  necessity  be  eradicated. 
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H  A  11  N  E  S  S  I  N  G     N  I  A  G  A  II  A. 


THKEE  is  no  class  of  professional 
men  who  travel  so  much  as  engin- 
eers. Their  experiences  are  often 
full  of  interest,  and  at  times  not 
devoid  of  excitement.  Yet  how 
seldom  it  is  that  any  account  of 
these  travels  is  found  in  print. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  all  seems  to  the  principal  actor 
to  be  all  in  the  day's  work,  and 
hardly  worth  committing  to  paper. 
But  there  is  also  a  certain  pleasure 
in  having  a  store  of  experiences 
to  relate  to  one's  more  intimate 
friends,  which  the  vulgar  crowd 
cannot  read  in  a  book. 

At  the  present  moment  I  am 
tempted  to  curb  this  natural  re- 
ticence with  the  object  of  narrat- 
ing my  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years,  which  I  believe  are  unique 
in  our  profession.  Our  engineers 
are  often  called  upon  to  travel  in 
difficult  countries,  and  to  accom- 
plish what  look  like  impossibilities. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  an  everyday 
occurrence  for  the  financial  men  in 
a  great  country  like  the  United 
States,  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  minimising  the  capabilities  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  to  invite 
a  foreigner  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  modern  times  in 
that  country.  Some  people  say 
that  the  Americans  are  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  look  upon 
their  countrymen  as  the  inventors 
of  Electricity.  It  is,  then,  all  the 
more  surprising  that  the  work 
about  which  the  English  engineer 
was  asked  to  advise  them  was  the 
electrical  utilisation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  this  work  involved 
entirely  new  problems  and  designs, 
while  the  American  electrician  has 
less  capability  of  evolving  entirely 
new  plans,  or  designing  entirely 


new  machinery,  than  of  adapting 
his  past  experience,  exactly  as  it 
stands,  to  new  conditions.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  one  of  the 
ablest  of  American  engineers  said 
in  public  three  years  ago  that  it 
was  impossible  to  transmit  the 
power  of  the  Falls  to  Buffalo, 
some  twenty  miles,  so  as  to  make 
it  pay ;  whereas  we  have  now 
established  the  fact  that  the  limit 
of  distance  is  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  miles. 

There  are  two  great  mistakes 
commonly  made  as  to  Americans. 
One  is,  that  they  are  original  in- 
ventors ;  the  other  is,  that  they 
are  humorous.  Neither  of  these 
propositions  is  true.  It  is  true 
that  if  asked  to  create  a  knitting- 
machine,  or  a  type-writer,  or  a 
reaper,  they  will  put  together 
well-known  mechanical  devices  to 
accomplish  the  result.  But  this 
is  designing,  not  inventing ;  and 
the  cause  of  so  much  work  of  this 
kind  being  done  in  America  is  the 
high  price  of  labour,  which  must 
be  replaced  by  steam  and  machin- 
ery. So  with  humour,  with  of 
course  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
their  periodical  literature  is  filled 
with  so-called  wit,  but  it  smells 
strongly  of  the  midnight  oil.  I 
remember  an  incident  related  to 
me  by  an  editor  of  a  weekly  jour- 
nal. He  said,  "  Yesterday  a  poor 
miserable  man  came  into  my  office 
and  laid  before  me  some  manu- 
script and  said,  '  O  Mr  -  — •,  I 
wish  you  would  look  through  these 
jokes  and  pick  out  any  you  can 
use.  I  was  working  at  them  all 
last  night,  and  I  need  money  badly 
to  bury  my  poor  wife.'  " 

Invention  and  humour  require 
a  gift  of  imagination,  the  same 
gift  that  shows  itself  in  poetry 
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and  letters,  in  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture;  and  in  no  one  of 
these  directions  has  this  gift  of 
imagination  been  found  to  pre- 
dominate amongst  Americans. 

I  have  given  these  reasons  why 
it  was  perhaps  natural  to  have 
recourse  to  a  European  to  take 
hold  of  this  great  and  entirely 
novel  problem.  Another  reason 
is  that  all  their  electricians  who 
may  have  had  a  wide  practical 
experience  are  tied  to  manufactur- 
ing companies,  and  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  independent  either 
in  thought  or  action  ;  and  since  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  any  plans 
that  might  be  adopted  would  have 
much  of  novelty  in  them,  and 
would  be  opposed  in  the  first  place 
both  by  scientific  men  and  by  the 
manufacturers,  it  required  that 
the  man  selected  should  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  or  lose  by  the  friend- 
ship or  hostility  of  these  two 
classes  of  men. 

When  I  had  finished  my  work 
at  Niagara  Falls  the  chairman 
(or  president,  as  he  is  there  called) 
of  the  company  wrote  me  a  letter, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  incident- 
ally mentioned  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  had  been  invited  to  carry 
out  this  work.  These  are  given 
later  on  in  this  article. 

Passing  now  from  these  digi'es- 
sions,  let  us  come  to  the  Falls 
themselves.  I  have  no  talent  for 
pictorial  description,  and  they  are 
well  known  to  a  large  number  of 
my  readers.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  river  Niagara  leaves  Lake 
Erie  at  the  City  of  Buffalo  and 
meanders,  innocently  enough, 
through  level  plains  for  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  passing  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Grand  Island  and 
then  opening  out  into  a  wide  lake- 
like  expanse  a  mile  wide,  where,  a 
mile  above  the  Falls,  the  current 
becomes  more  swift.  It  then  is 
parted  in  two  by  Goat  Island, 


the  narrow  part  dashing  down  by 
furious  rapids  to  the  American 
Fall,  which  is  a  straight  curtain 
of  water  shooting  down  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  160  feet.  The 
wider  branch  makes  a  turn  round 
Goat  Island  and  is  very  wide,  and 
the  breakers  dance  merrily  in  the 
sunshine,  until  the  waters  concen- 
trate themselves  at  the  Horse-shoe, 
or  Canadian,  Fall  —  the  greatest 
volume  of  water  being  at  the  V- 
shaped  apex  in  the  centre,  where 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  lip  is 
sufficient  to  impart  a  brilliant 
emerald  colour  to  the  water.  From 
the  Falls  downwards  for  many 
miles  the  river  runs  through  a 
precipitous  gorge.  For  the  first 
mile  it  is  sluggish,  but  with  gurg- 
ling upheavals  of  the  water  from 
below.  Then  come  the  terrible 
whirlpool  rapids  where  Captain 
Webb  was  drowned.  After  that 
a  sulky  repentant  river  creeps  to 
Lake  Ontario. 

There  are  three  things  at  the 
Falls  themselves  which  rivet  the 
attention.  1.  The  water  takes 
four  or  five  seconds  to  fall,  and  in 
doing  so  it  assumes  the  most  fan- 
tastic forms  of  drapery.  2.  The 
mist  and  spray  rising  from  the 
base  of  either  Fall  is  drifted  by  the 
wind,  or  in  a  calm  rises  in  a  cloud 
1000  feet  in  height.  3.  The  third 
feature  is  the  noise.  You  have  not 
only  the  rushing  noise  of  the  Rapids, 
but  also  a  booming,  at  times 
resembling  a  thunderclap,  when 
the  somewhat  intermittent  flow 
tumbles  upon  the  water  beneath, 
and  shakes  the  foundations  of 
houses  half  a  mile  away.  The 
village  or  town  of  Niagara  Falls 
on  the  American  side  of  the  river 
is  built  of  wood.  It  is  dirty,  and 
the  streets  are  bad.  Its  industry 
is  the  catering  to  excursionists. 
Cheap  restaurants,  merry  -go- 
rounds,  itinerant  photographers, 
and  museums  of  Indian  and  other 
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curiosities  are  the  chief  features. 
The  last  are  mostly  impostures, 
always  excepting  the  world-famed 
"Katie  &  Libby's  Stores,"  where 
genuine  curios  are  to  be  found, 
and  many  pleasing  souvenirs. 
This  village  is  remarkably  con- 
ducive to  the  concoction  of  lies, 
and  the  Falls  lend  themselves  to 
the  art.  The  prophets  of  this  cult 
are  the  hackrnen  (cab-drivers),  who 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  excur- 
sionist by  the  thrill  of  their  nar- 
ratives. I  believe,  however,  I 
have  reliable  evidence  for  some  re- 
markable statements.  1.  On  the 
1st  of  April  1848  the  Falls  ran 
nearly  dry  owing  to  a  stoppage  by 
ice  and  a  strong  east  wind  on  the 
lakes.  2.  A  drifting  ship,  drawing 
sixteen  feet  of  water,  went  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  lip  of  the 
Horse-shoe  Fall.  3.  A  steamer 
called  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  built 
at  the  Falls,  traversed  the  Whirl- 
pool Rapids  in  order  to  escape 
creditors,  and  reached  Lake  On- 
tario in  safety.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, vouch  for  the  generally- 
accepted  statement  that  in  doing 
so  she  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault. 4.  At  the  Whirlpool  there 
is  a  path  descending  to  the  water 
to  a  spot  where  they  catch  the 
bodies  that  float  there.  There 
is  an  average  of  one  suicide  a 
month,  and  they  are  invariably 
trapped  by  the  Whirlpool.  5. 
There  is  another  true  story  which 
is  rather  startling.  A  hundred 
yards  above  the  brink  of  the 
American  Fall  a  rock  ten  feet 
square  projects  for  a  foot  above 
the  water  in  mid-stream.  One 
morning  the  inhabitants  awoke 
and  saw  a  man  sitting  on  it.  The 
noise  of  the  Rapids  prevented 
verbal  communication.  They  did 
not,  do  not,  and  never  will  know 
how  he  got  there.  He  stayed 
there  thirty-six  hours.  The  people 
telegraphed  to  Buffalo,  and  the 


railway  company  sent  one  excur- 
sion train  after  another  for  thirty- 
six  hours  to  see  the  man  on  the 
rock.  They  painted  signs  and 
stuck  them  up  for  the  man  to 
read,  saying,  "We  will  save  you." 
Two  hundred  yards  above  there  is 
a  bridge.  From  this,  by  ropes, 
they  floated  rafts  with  provisions 
to  him.  At  the  end  of  his  stay  a 
big  one  came  for  him  to  get  on. 
What  they  were  going  to  do  with 
him  if  they  got  him  in  this  seeth- 
ing rapid  I  know  not.  He  tried 
and  failed,  and  went  over  the  Fall, 
and  that  is  all ! 

People  are  differently  affected 
by  their  first  sight  of  the  Falls. 
Some  say,  "  Plow  disappointing  !  " 
others,  "  How  magnificent  !  " 
Some  (Colonel  Bob  Ingersol  was 
the  first  to  say  this  to  me,  but  I 
have  heard  the  same  from  others), 
"How  horrible!"  and  others  say, 
"  How  seductive  !  I  want  to  go 
over  with  the  water." 

The  Falls  in  winter  are  totally 
different  from  what  they  are  in 
summer.  Every  bush  and  tree  is 
a  work  in  silver  filigree.  The  pre- 
cipices are  concealed  behind  icicles 
CO  feet  long.  Every  rock  in  the 
river  is  the  nucleus  for  a  dome 
of  frozen  spray  rising  150  feet  it 
may  be. 

When  you  know  the  river  you 
will  love  it ;  but  to  know  it  you 
must  see  it  at  every  season  and  at 
every  hour — at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
by  moonlight ;  in  sunshine  and 
storm ;  with  the  mist  rising  as  a 
tower,  or  drifting  away  to  unveil 
new  points  of  beauty.  You  must 
know  every  corner,  peaceful  or 
violent ;  you  must  see  it  from 
above  and  from  below,  and  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  always 
you  will  hear  that  thundering 
boom  that  shakes  the  ground.  It 
is  best  to  live  on  the  Canadian 
side  at  the  Clifton  House,  open 
only  in  summer.  The  most  im- 
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pressive  points  of  view  are  those 
that  make  you  feel  the  smallest. 
Mr  Bayard,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  London,  tells  me 
that  the  only  true  way  to  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  is  in  the  early 
morning  to  swim  across  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  American  side, 
just  below  the  Falls.  He  has 
often  done  it,  so  he  ought  to  know. 

To  me  the  great  charm  of  the 
Falls  is  their  immutability  and 
change.  The  drifting  spray  and 
varying  light  give  the  changes  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  but  the  volume  of 
water  pouring  over  never  varies. 
They  remind  me  of  the  face  of  a 
dear  friend,  always  the  same  but 
never  two  moments  alike.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  them  in  size  or  grandeur  ex- 
cept the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi ;  and  Livingstone,  who 
never  exaggerated,  said  that  these 
were  the  finer. 

The  "  utilisation  of  Niagara  "  is 
a  hateful  phrase  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  But  it  must  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  what  is  being  done 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  affect 
its  beauty.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  water  is  to  be  used,  and  all 
the  works  are  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  Falls. 

It  is  time  now  to  leave  the 
digressions  about  the  beauties  of 
Niagara  to  explain  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  this  power 
without  affecting  the  scenery. 
Now,  "  gentle  reader,"  do  not  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  I  am  going 
to  burden  you  with  engineering 
details  in  any  part  of  this  article. 
I  hope  to  allude  to  them  only  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  your 
interest  rather  than  to  bore  you. 
Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Falls 
of  late  years  knows  that  the  land 
on  the  two  sides  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  respectively  for  national 
parks.  The  old  mills  which  used 


to  be  in  the  stream  above  the 
American  Fall  have  been  removed 
for  aesthetic  purposes,  and  the  land 
laid  out  with  some  attempt  at 
good  taste.  On  the  Canadian  side 
the  same  thing  was  done,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  rapacity  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  not 
proved  equal  to  withstanding  the 
blandishments  of  the  greedy  cap- 
italist. Two  lines  of  rails  traverse 
the  whole  of  the  National  Park  at 
the  edge  of  the  gorge.  After  the 
land  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
Government,  and  the  owners  had 
been  paid  only  a  fraction  of  its 
true  value,  it  is  now  turned  into 
a  source  of  revenue  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  gold  mine  to  the 
capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the 
visitors,  who  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  peaceful  quiet  which  Lord 
Duiferin  tried  so  hard  to  give 
them. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  done  for  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  Falls,  there  is  one 
terrible  eyesore — a  large  number 
of  mills  have  been  erected  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  over  the 
gorge.  To  these  the  water  of  the 
upper  river  has  been  led  by  a 
canal  passing  through  the  town. 
This  water  drives  water-wheels  or 
turbines  in  the  mills,  and  is  then 
shot  over  as  waste  water  down 
the  precipice.  Not  only  is  this 
hideous  in  itself,  but  it  is  repul- 
sive to  the  engineer,  because  of 
the  great  waste.  They  use  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  fall,  and  waste 
over  100  feet. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  American 
engineer  of  the  name  of  Evershed 
proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  mills 
should  not  be  in  view  of  the  Falls, 
and  by  which  the  power  might  be 
utilised  without  detracting  from 
their  appearance,  and  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  plan  has  now 
been  actually  executed.  Mr  Ever- 
shed's  idea  was  to  take  in  the 
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water  from  the  river  by  a  long 
canal  a  mile  or  two  above  the 
Falls.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
canal  mills  were  to  be  placed  re- 
quiring power.  At  each  mill  a 
hole  or  shaft  was  to  be  dug  in  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  about  150 
feet.  The  bottoms  of  these  shafts 
were  to  be  all  connected  by  a  long 
tunnel  passing  from  them  under 
the  town  at  a  gradual  slope,  and 
emerging  at  a  tunnel  mouth  below 
the  Falls,  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  river.  At  each  mill-site  a 
water-wheel  or  turbine  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
which  would  rotate  a  vertical  steel 
shaft  coming  to  the  surface.  At 
the  top  this  shaft  would,  by  means 
of  cog-wheels  or  belts,  turn  the 
machinery  of  the  mill.  In  this 
way  the  canal  was  to  bring  water 
to  the  pit,  and,  having  given  up 
its  power  to  the  water  -  wheels, 
was  to  flow  away  by  the  tunnel 
into  the  lower  river.  Such  a 
tunnel  has  been  built,  though 
the  details  of  Mr  Evershed's  plan 
have  been  altered.  The  result  is 
that  the  factories  and  mills  are 
far  distant  from  the  Falls,  and  do 
not  interfere  with  the  views.  The 
tunnel  has  been  built  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  using  100,000  horse- 
power or  more.  There  are  not 
many  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
world  whose  steam-engines  all  com- 
bined would  give  so  enormous  an 
amount  of  power  as  this.  As 
Dominie  Sampson  would  say,  "  It 
is  prodigious  !  "  The  tunnel-mouth 
can  be  seen  from  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  and  looks  like  a 
mere  speck  compared  with  the 
volume  of  water  which  is  pouring 
over  the  Falls.  A  single  glance  is 
sufficient  to  convince  anybody  that 
even  when  100,000  horse -power, 
or  many  times  that,  has  been  used, 
the  effect  will  be  imperceptible. 
But  even  now  the  water  which  is 


being  used  issues  from  the  mouth 
with  great  velocity,  and  sets  up 
quite  a  strong  current  across  the 
surface  of  the  stream. 

Probably  every  engineer  who 
ever  visited  this  spot  has  been 
struck  with  the  vast  amount  of 
power  going  to  waste.  But  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  its  use  could 
have  been  a  commercial  success 
before  the  electrical  art  had  been 
so  much  developed  that  it  was 
possible  to  distribute  power  by  its 
means  for  all  kinds  of  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  before  this  ques- 
tion had  been  entered  upon,  some 
New  York  capitalists  were  found 
who  were  prepared  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  At  that  date 
such  an  action  was  a  bold  stroke ; 
but  fortune  in  this  case  favoured 
the  bold,  and  the  electrical  work 
which  I  have  carried  out  has  been 
done  at  a  cost  which  even  now 
seems  incredible  to  many. 

In  1889  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  was  formed  to  carry  out 
this  work,  and  their  first  act  was 
to  buy  up  all  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  sub- 
scribed was  wholly  American,  and 
amounted  to  £2,000,000,  about 
one-half  of  which  has  been  spent. 
The  acting  committee  consisted  of 
railway  men  and  lawyers.  The 
chairman,  as  usual,  is  called  a 
president.  They  like  giving  big 
names  to  things  in  America.  A 
pond  is  a  lake,  and  a  hill  is  a 
mountain ;  they  never  speak  of 
the  sea,  it  must  be  called  the 
ocean ;  a  meeting  is  a  convention, 
a  dictionary  is  a  "  speller  and  a 
definer,"  a  town  is  a  city,  a  chair- 
man is  a  president,  and  so  on. 
The  only  exception  I  know  of  is 
that  the  wealthy  people  who  own 
those  charming  country  residences 
at  Tuxedo  and  Lennox  call  them 
cottages.  But  these  are  not  aver- 
age Americans,  and  in  that  country 
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the  manners  and  customs,  as  seen 
by  the  ordinary  traveller,  are 
governed  by  the  average  man,  who 
is  not  a  good  specimen.  He  is  apt 
to  be  a  most  awful  "bounder,"  has 
no  taste,  and  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  repose";  but 
you  need  never  meet  this  type  ex- 
cept in  railway  trains  and  hotels. 
His  ideal,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  is 
to  spend  his  nights  "  on  the  cars  " 
and  his  days  in  getting  the  better 
of  his  fellow-men.  But  the  refined 
American  is  quite  different.  These 
are  mostly  met  in  Washington  and 
the  south,  and,  of  course,  Boston 
is  a  thing  apart ;  and  as  you  ap- 
proach this  town  you  are  told  that 
the  humming  you  hear  is  the 
noise  of  people  reading  Browning. 
Tuxedo  also  is  a  great  exception, 
where  you  can  have  congenial 
society.  It  is  a  large  estate  with 
woods  and  lakes  and  forty  miles  of 
well-laid  roads.  Country  houses 
or  cottages  have  been  built  all  over 
it,  and  there  is  an  excellent  resi- 
dential club — into  which,  however, 
the  female  element  has  progressed 
so  far  as  to  have  introduced  even 
babies  into  the  bedrooms  ! 

I  must  really  ask  to  be  excused 
for  such  digressions,  but  I  must 
tell  my  story  in  my  own  way  or 
leave  it  alone.  The  chairman  of 
the  company  which  has  utilised 
the  Falls  is  Mr  E.  D.  Adams,  well 
known  as  a  banker  and  a  reorgan- 
iser  of  railways.  The  first  vice- 
president  is  Mr  F.  L.  Stetson,  a 
lawyer  who  has  also  had  much 
experience  in  the  finance  of  rail- 
way companies.  Mr  Cleveland, 
the  U.S.A.  President,  is  a  partner 
in  his  law  business.  The  second 
vice-president  is  Mr  E.  A.  Wickes, 
also  a  railway-man.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mr  W.  B.  Rankin, 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  ener- 
getic and  charming  men  I  met  in 
the  States.  I  only  hope  he  will 


not  utterly  ruin  his  health  by 
overwork.  All  these  are  very 
able  business  men,  though  not 
engineers,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
company  could  hardly  be  in  better 
hands. 

In  October  1889  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  great  work  of 
utilising  the  Niagara  Falls  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  that  all  previous 
attempts  to  use  water-power  at 
once  sank  into  insignificance.  The 
Cataract  Construction  Company 
was  at  the  same  time  formed  by 
the  same  people  to  carry  out  the 
work.  All  that  they  had  then 
settled  was  that  they  would  make 
the  tunnel  proposed  by  Evershed 
for  carrying  away  the  used  water. 
They  had  not  settled  whether  the 
mills  should  be  brought  to  the 
power,  or  the  power  to  the  mills. 
They  had  no  estimates  of  the  cost. 
If  power  were  to  be  distributed  to 
mills  and  factories,  they  had  no 
notion  whether  it  would  be  by 
means  of  air  or  water  under 
pressure  in  pipes,  or  by  wire  ropes, 
or  by  electricity.  None  of  the 
acting  committee  were  engineers, 
but  they  had  faith  in  the  evolution 
of  ideas  which  would  culminate  in 
success. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  definite 
ideas  they  invited  certain  engineers 
to  prepare  plans  of  any  methods 
they  might  think  best.  These 
were  to  be  laid  before  a  Commis- 
sion of  engineers  and  physicists 
from  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  America,  with  Lord 
Kelvin  as  chairman. 

At  first  I  declined  this  invitation 
on  the  grounds  that  the  method 
of  competition  is  contrary  to  my 
professional  practice,  and  also  that 
with  so  novel  a  problem  I  would 
not  accept  any  man,  or  combina- 
tion of  men,  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
project  which  I  might  decide  upon. 
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Having  learnt,  however,  acci- 
dentally, that  any  electrical  plans 
to  be  submitted  would  not  be  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  I  withdrew 
my  refusal  in  order  that  a  plan,  as 
I  conceived  on  proper  lines,  might 
be  at  least  in  evidence. 

Up  to  this  date  there  had  been 
only  one  example  of  electric-power 
distribution,  and  that  was  in  a 
small  village  called  Oyonnaz,  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land. But  the  problem  now  before 
me  was  entirely  new  in  many  ways, 
besides  being  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. The  object  was  to  send 
power  rather  than  light  over  the 
wires.  But  I  found  that  every 
different  user  of  the  power  would 
want  his  electricity  delivered  at 
a  different  pressure  (it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  electric 
pressure").  House-lighting,  street- 
lighting,  electric  tramways,  Hour- 
mills,  metallurgical  processes,  all 
required  different  "pressures." 
Also,  if  we  were  to  carry  any 
of  this  power  through  wires  to 
a  distance,  the  "  pressure "  must 
(for  sake  of  economy)  be  very 
high  during  transit,  and  be  re- 
duced at  the  place  where  it  is 
used. 

Now  let  me  say,  without  ex- 
planations, that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  electric  current — a  "con- 
tinuous current,"  always  flowing 
in  the  same  direction,  arid  an 
"alternating  current,"  in  which 
the  direction  of  flow  is  reversed, 
it  may  be  hundreds  of  times  in 
a  second. 

I  soon  realised  the  fact  that  not 
only  could  the  latter  current  be 
more  easily  obtained  at  high  pres- 
sures, but  that  it  could  easily, 
and  without  moving  machinery, 
be  transformed  to  any  required 
pressure  at  any  spot  when  it  was 
wanted. 


Up  to  that  date,  1890,  both 
kinds  of  electric  current  had  been 
used  for  electric  lighting,  but  the 
alternating  current  had  never  been 
used  for  giving  mechanical  power 
except  in  an  experimental  way. 
For  this  reason  it  seemed  to  most 
people  absurd  to  suggest  its  use 
for  Niagara  Falls.  I  would  have 
shared  this  view  were  it  not  that 
for  several  years  I  had  visited  the 
United  States  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  study  the  progress 
that  others  were  making  in  elec- 
tric work.  I  had  thus  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  system 
which  Nicola  Tesla,  a  young  Mon- 
tenegran,  was  experimenting  on  at 
Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  called  a  "two- 
phase"  system.  He  distributes 
two  alternating  currents,  one  of 
which  attains  its  maximum  when 
the  other  is  at  its  zero  value. 
With  these  two  currents  a  simple 
form  of  motor  could  be  worked  to 
supply  power  to  shops,  factories, 
or  mills.  I  also  had  seen  many 
things  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
not  generally  known  in  England. 
Owing  to  these  varied  experiences, 
I  had  an  opportunity  above  all 
others  at  that  date  of  foreseeing 
that  the  alternating  current  would 
soon  be  very  generally  applied  not 
only  to  light,  but  also  to  motive 
power. 

Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  I 
worked  out  complete  plans,  using 
only  machinery  which  could  then 
be  got  in  the  open  market,  and 
was  able  to  furnish  complete  work- 
ing plans,  drawings,  specifications, 
and  estimates  of  cost.  This  labori- 
ous work  when  concluded  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  alter- 
nating current  must  be  adopted. 

The  Commission  sat  upon  these 
plans,  and,  as  I  expected,  de- 
nounced the  alternating  current, 
for  none  of  them  had  had  the 
experience  which  I  possessed  of 
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the  latest  developments.  How 
well  I  remember  walking  along 
Piccadilly  with  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  He  told  me  of  this 
decision  with  an  air  of  sympathy 
with  my  supposed  misfortune.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
replied  that  nothing  could  have 
given  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
this  decided  expression  of  opinion, 
"for,"  I  said,  "the  alternating 
current  will  certainly  be  adopted 
at  Niagara." 

I  heard  no  more  from  the  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise  for  over 
a  year.  It  took  them  all  this  time 
to  realise  that  the  Commission  had 
made  a  mistake.  Lord  Kelvin  was 
the  most  violent  opponent  of  the 
alternating  current ;  and  for  long 
afterwards  (although  he  is  my 
most  esteemed  and  oldest  scientific 
friend),  even  when  I  was  appointed 
as  the  consulting  engineer,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  and  cable  to  the 
company,  though  his  opinion  on 
this  point  was  not  asked  for, 
telling  them  that  they  were  making 
a  "  fatal  mistake  "  if  they  followed 
my  advice.  His  latest  expression 
of  opinion  in  this  sense  was  in 
November  1894,  when  my  work 
was  practically  completed.  Such 
a  line  of  action,  has  hitherto  been 
unknown  among  professional  men. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  so  eminent  a 
man  was  a  stumbling-block  which 
might  well  have  wrecked  the  whole 
scheme ;  but  in  this  and  other 
points  where  my  plans  were  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  I  was  most  loyally  sup- 
ported by  the  directors,  and  through 
this  support  alone  they  and  I  have 
been  enabled  to  put  the  works  into 
their  present  satisfactory  condition. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the 
highest  scientific  authority  in  the 
States  had  taken  up  the  same 
position  as  Lord  Kelvin.  Fortun- 
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ately,  however,  the  year  1891  saw 
some  great  developments  in  the 
use  of  alternating  currents  for 
motive  power  in  Europe  over  a 
distance  of  112  miles,  and  our 
American  opponent  frankly  con- 
fessed to  a  change  of  opinion  owing 
to  the  results  then  attained. 

Early  in  the  year  1892  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  acting  com- 
mittee that  the  views  of  engineers 
had  been  undergoing  a  change, 
and  that  the  use  of  alternating 
currents  for  Niagara  was  a  neces- 
sity, thus  indorsing  the  prophecy 
I  had  made  long  before.  They 
then  asked  me  to  act  as  their 
electrical  consulting  engineer,  and 
during  that  year  and  the  next  and 
the  next  I  was  almost  constantly 
in  the  States.  The  only  real  rest 
I  ever  got  was  in  my  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  soon  came 
to  feel  at  home  on  all  the  large 
liners.  The  Campania,  Lucania, 
Umbria,  Etruria,  Majestic,  Teu- 
tonic, and  many  others  were 
havens  of  rest ;  and  one  always 
feels  glad  to  meet  old  friends  in 
Captains  M'Micken  (now,  alas ! 
dead),  Haiiies,  Parcell,  Walker, 
M'Kay,  Murray,  and  many  others. 
The  misfortune  is  that  at  most 
seasons  the  only  class  who  travel 
much  are  American  bagmen,  or 
drummers,  and  they  are  not  a 
favourable  class  to  judge  Ameri- 
cans by. 

Sometimes  I  lived  in  New  York, 
where  the  offices  were  ;  sometimes 
at  Niagara,  to  be  near  the  works. 
I  did  not  care  to  go  much  into 
society,  but  I  made  some  very 
firm  friends,  specially  the  Hewitts, 
and  our  amiable  Consul  -  General 
Sir  William  Booker  and  his  charm- 
ing American  wife.  My  greatest 
friend  of  former  days  had  been  S. 
L.  M.  Barlow,  a  well-known  and 
remarkable  man.  Roscoe,  Conk- 
lin,  and  I  used  to  dine  with  him 
2  F 
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every  Sunday.  These  two  lawyers, 
both  able  men,  on  opposite  sides 
in  politics,  and  also  in  the  great 
Stewart  will  case,  amused  and 
instructed  me  much  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  their  views  on  men  and 
things.  Both  were  dead  now,  and 
I  had  two  friends  the  less  to  help 
me  to  pass  these  three  years. 
Part  of  the  time  I  lived  at  Tux- 
edo, an  hour  from  New  York, 
where  you  could  have  fishing, 
shooting,  boating,  bathing,  and 
golf ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
cordial  welcome  I  there  received 
from  the  Potters,  Brazes,  Loril- 
lards,  Delafields,  Fishes,  Kents, 
Rushmores,  Prestons,  Van  Court- 
land  ts,  Van  Nests,  and  from  Allen 
Lathrop  and  many  others.  The 
lovely  scenery  and  genial  society 
of  this  place  helped  me  greatly  to 
retain  health  during  a  period  of 
anxious  and  arduous  work. 

Now  I  must  go  on  to  describe 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The 
tunnel  of  which  I  spoke  is  21  feet 
high  and  19  feet  broad,  and  is 
horse  -  shoe  -  shaped.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  no  lining  would  be 
necessary,  but  at  the  outset  the 
roof  began  to  fall  in,  and  it  had 
to  be  lined  with  four  courses  of 
bricks,  increasing  the  cost  largely 
and  diminishing  the  capacity  from 
120,000  to  100,000  horse-power. 
The  tunnel  is  7000  feet  long, 
mostly  on  a  slope  of  7  feet  in 
1000  feet.  At  the  mouth  there 
is  a  curved  surface  of  iron  for  the 
water  to  flow  over  smoothly.  The 
level  of  the  water  below  the  Falls 
varies  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  it 
is  far  below  the  tunnel-mouth,  at 
other  times  it  is  several  feet  above. 

The  plan  of  having  a  separate 
shaft  for  a  mill  has  been  adopted 
in  only  one  case,  the  largest  paper- 
mill  in  the  country,  where  at 
present  3300  horse-power  is  being 
used.  The  paper  is  made  out  of 


wood-pulp,  and  trunks  of  trees 
have  to  be  ground  down  for  this 
purpose.  This  accounts  for  the 
large  amount  of  power  used. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  all  the 
rest  of  the  power  from  a  great 
power  -  house  where  electricity  is 
generated.  Within  this  building 
a  slot  in  the  ground,  communicat- 
ing with  the  tunnel,  has  been 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  150  feet. 
It  is  20  feet  wide  and  some  150 
feet  long.  Parallel  with  this  slot 
there  is  a  canal  of  great  width 
taking  in  water  from  the  river. 
From  the  canal  to  the  slot  there 
are  water  -  passages  from  which 
iron  pipes  7 .',  feet  diameter  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slot.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  the  water  passes 
into  the  casing  of  the  turbines, 
and  in  passing  through  these 
develops  power  to  the  extent  of 
5000  horse  -  power  for  each  unit. 
Three  of  these  are  in  place.  The 
power  is  given  to  a  vertical  shaft 
2.1,  feet  in  diameter  except  at  the 
three  bearings,  where  it  is  less. 
This  steel  shaft  extends  right  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
is  attached  at  the  top  to  the 
revolving  part  of  the  dynamo, 
which  generates  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Two  designs  of  these  tur- 
bines or  water  -  wheels  had  been 
received  from  Swiss  makers,  and 
the  selection  of  the  best  was  in- 
trusted to  another  English  en- 
gineer, Professor  \V.  0.  Unwin. 
The  company  has,  besides  its 
powers  on  the  American  side,  ac- 
quired a  control  of  the  rights  on 
the  Canadian  side,  rendering  the 
undertaking  international  in  its 
character,  and  also  in  the  benefits 
to  be  conferred.  In  the  autumn 
of  1892  Professor  Unwin  accom- 
panied me  to  the  Falls,  and  he 
then  made  a  study  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  hydraulic  work  to  be 
done  on  the  Canadian  side.  So 
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that  English  engineering  has  been 
represented  in  more  than  one  part 
of  this  great  work. 

In  1892,  when  I  came  to  ex- 
amine the  plans  put  in  by  various 
manufacturers,  I  found  that  some 
of  the  crudest  work  conceivable 
had  been  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  Europeans  sent  some 
excellent  designs,  especially  the 
Oerlikon  Fabrik,  near  Zurich. 
Eut  these  makers  were  handi- 
capped by  the  duty  imposed  on 
machinery  imported  into  America. 
There  was,  however,  one  fatal  de- 
fect in  all  the  plans  then  or  sub- 
sequently submitted  by  the  manu- 
facturers. I  must  explain  that 
all  the  revolving  parts  of  turbine, 
shaft,  and  dynamo  have  their 
weight  supported  by  a  hydraulic 
piston  in  the  turbine — being  bal- 
anced, in  fact,  by  the  water-pres- 
sure. The  total  weight  which 
could  be  supported  was  thus 
strictly  limited.  Also,  the  de- 
signers of  the  turbines  (Messrs 
Faesch  &  Picard  of  Geneva)  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain momentum  or  fly-wheel  effect 
to  assist  the  regulation  of  speed. 
In  none  of  the  designs  submitted 
had  the  revolving  part  of  the 
dynamo  sufficient  fly-wheel  effect. 
In  every  case  it  was  necessary  to 
add  a  large  heavy  fly-wheel ;  and 
in  every  case  this  increased  the 
weight  beyond  what  was  permis- 
sible. The  American  manufac- 
turers were  entreated  to  alter  their 
dynamo  designs  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty. They  tried,  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  so.  We  were  then 
in  a  most  awkward  dilemma,  and 
it  looked  as  if  a  serious  departure 
from  the  original  design  of  tur- 
bines must  be  made.  Meanwhile 
I  had  been  constantly  working  at 
various  new  designs,  and  at  this 
stage  I  saw  that,  for  the  credit  of 
the  company,  it  was  imperative 


that  I  should,  if  possible,  get  out 
a  design  on  new  lines  which  should 
have  the  required  fly-wheel  effect 
without  too  great  a  weight.  A 
dynamo  always  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  a  fixed  and  a  revolv- 
ing part.  In  every  one  of  the 
many  designs  sent  in  the  revolving 
part  was  central — i.e.,  inside  of 
the  fixed  part.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  make  the  external 
part  revolve  I  should  get  a  maxi- 
mum of  fly-wheel  effect  with  a 
minimum  of  weight.  By  making 
the  external  part  bell  -  shaped,  I 
was  able  to  attach  the  centre  or 
top  of  the  bell  to  the  top  of  the 
vertical  shaft,  and  the  central 
fixed  part  resting  on  the  floor 
could  be  reached  from  below.  I 
proceeded  to  get  out  rough  de- 
signs, and  found,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  that  I  could  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  turbine- 
makers.  I  also  found  that  this 
design  gave  far  greater  mechanical 
strength  to  the  revolving  part  of 
the  dynamo — an  important  matter, 
with  this  forty  tons  revolving 
more  than  four  times  a  second. 
Further,  the  magnetic  attractions 
which  in  all  the  other  designs  in- 
creased the  dangers  from  centri- 
fugal force,  in  my  design  actually 
diminished  them.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  this  happy  idea  of 
revolving  the  external  parts  com- 
pletely extricated  the  company 
from  the  very  awkward  dilemma 
in  which  they  had  been  placed.  I 
then  proceeded  with  a  large  staff 
of  draughtsmen  to  get  out  the 
working  drawings,  and  I  secured 
an  American  patent  as  a  protec- 
tion to  myself  and  my  company. 
It  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  that 
I  had  thus  so  simply  got  over  the 
serious  difficulty  which  at  one  time 
threatened  us  with  starting  afresh 
on  all  the  machinery,  turbines  and 
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all.  We  were  now  able  to  feel 
quite  easy  about  the  hydraulic  and 
electric  generating  plant.  The 
only  weak  part  in  the  scheme 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  vertical 
steel  shaft.  The  officials,  how- 
ever, were  satisfied,  as  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  Swiss  firm  who  de- 
signed the  turbines  (though  made 
in  Philadelphia).  I  had  always 
wished  to  put  the  dynamos  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  close  to  the  tur- 
bines, and  I  still  believe  that  this 
arrangement  would  have  served  us 
better. 

The  designing  of  a  suitable 
dynamo  was,  however,  only  one  of 
a  number  of  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  overcome.  Some  of  these  were 
of  an  engineering  character,  but 
others  savoured  of  "  politics "  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
used  in  the  States.  There  politics 
means  intriguing,  underhand  deal- 
ing, and  jobbery,  and  is  always 
used  in  conversation  to  express 
that  meaning.  Until  I  went  to 
America  the  manufacturers  of 
electrical  machinery  never  had  a 
consulting  engineer  to  reckon  with, 
but  dealt  directly  with  the  finan- 
ciers, who  knew  nothing  about 
cost  or  efficiency  of  machinery. 
When  they  knew  that  I  was  to 
advise  the  Niagara  Company,  they 
tried  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  revert  to  the  old  plan.  Every 
game  of  bluff,  bounce,  and  threats 
was  used,  but  without  the  least 
effect.  One  of  our  engineers,  in 
another  department  to  mine,  who 
knew  nothing  of  electricity,  was 
completely  taken  in  by  one  of 
these  firms.  This  and  other  in- 
trigues hindered  me  a  good  deal  in 
carrying  out  my  plans.  Then,  again, 
I  had  at  times  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  in  hand.  One  of  the 
latter,  after  he  had  learnt  a  little 
about  ohms  and  volts,  believed 


himself  capable  of  instructing  me 
as  to  which  tenders  I  ought  to  re- 
commend for  acceptance,  and  did 
his  best  to  try  to  influence  my 
judgment.  Most  of  them  began  to 
think  they  knew  something  about 
the  subject,  and  that  they  were 
quite  capable  of  settling  what  tests 
the  machines  should  be  put  to.  All 
this  was  generally  amusing  enough, 
but  became  almost  tragic  at  times 
when  I  found  them  endangering 
the  whole  work.  On  such  occa- 
sions I  would  write  to  my  million- 
aires and  tell  them  that  if  they  did 
not  do  what  I  told  them  they  would 
be  personally  answerable  to  the 
directors  and  shareholders  for  any 
disaster  that  might  occur.  This 
always  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
my  point  was  carried.  I  fear  that 
at  times  they  wished  me  at  Jericho, 
but  after  any  one  of  these  tiffs  was 
over  I  think  they  were  glad  that  I 
had  taken  that  line. 

I  have  said  that  there  were 
many  new  electrical  problems  to 
attack.  One  of  these  was  a  new 
departure  on  my  part,  which  in- 
volved a  very  heavy  piece  of  cal- 
culating and  designing  before  I 
could  be  perfectly  certain  that  my 
conclusions  were  correct.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  with  the  large 
machinery  we  were  using  (the 
dynamos  which  I  designed  were 
three  or  four  times  as  powerful 
as  any  that  had  then  been  made) 
it  would  be  best  to  make  the  al- 
ternating current  reverse  its  direc- 
tion as  slowly  as  was  consistent 
with  making  a  good  dynamo.  This 
would  not  do  so  well  for  lighting, 
but  for  a  poiver  station  like  ours 
the  advantages  were  powerful  and 
numerous.  The  one  objection  that 
struck  me  was  that  the  machines 
used  for  changing  the  electric  pres- 
sure would  be  more  expensive. 
This  compelled  me  to  design  all 
these  machines  (they  are  called 
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transformers),  and  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  construction.  I  was  then 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  cost  was  enormously  less  than 
any  one  had  dreamt  of.  At  the 
same  time,  out  of  every  100  horse- 
power put  into  such  a  transformer 
we  could  get  out  98|  horse-power, 
a  result  which  had  never  been 
approached  in  smaller  machines. 
Then,  again,  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers threatened  us  with  patent- 
litigation  if  we  used  certain  types 
of  machinery,  so  I  had  to  get  out 
designs  of  another  kind  of  motor 
to  drive  the  mills,  so  that  in  any 
eventuality  we  should  be  prepared 
and  able  to  go  on  in  spite  of  these 
threats.  Then  our  first  customers 
wanted  continuous  current,  and  I 
had  to  select  a  method  of  making 
the  conversion.  In  fact,  I  found 
myself  obliged,  before  we  advanced 
a  step,  to  have  all  the  designs 
ready  for  manufacturing  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  even  if  they  were 
not  all  to  be  used.  This  work, 
carried  out  under  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  put  in  my  way,  was 
chiefly  done  in  the  summer  of 
1893  at  the  Falls.  I  had  a  lovely 
house  in  parklike  grounds  (as  the 
agents  say)  on  the  banks  of  the 
placid  river  above  the  upper  rapids. 
I  went  to  bed  early  and  rose  at 
five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  delights  of 
these  glorious  summer  mornings 
at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  In 
the  afternoons  I  generally  took  a 
drive  in  a  buggy  on  the  Canadian 
.side,  where  the  roads  were  pass- 
able, and  sometimes  I  rode.  I 
had  a  nigger  servant  to  look  after 
the  house,  who  differed  from  all 
his  race  I  ever  saw  in  his  desire 
for  work.  If  I  did  not  want  the 
gravel  rolled  or  the  grass  cut,  he 
grumbled.  He  always  got  up  at 
five  o'clock,  and  prepared  my  bath. 


I  used  to  ask  Jim  about  his  pre- 
vious life,  and  found  he  had  been 
"  porter  "  on  a  railway,  and  latterly 
servant  in  a  gambling-hell  in  Buf- 
falo !  He  was  a  good  servant. 
This  house  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Porter  family,  who  have  long 
owned  most  of  the  property  here. 
A  Miss  Porter  was  once  travelling 
in  Europe,  and  at  the  table  d'hote 
her  neighbour  said,  "  Oh,  if  you 
are  an  American  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  Niagara  Falls  1 "  She 
turned  to  her  inquirer,  and  fixing 
him  with  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  I 
own  them  ! " 

An  Englishman  in  America 
should  always  try  to  retain  his 
Englishness, —  otherwise  in  a  year 
or  two  he  will  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  an  average  American. 
WThere  all  men  think  themselves 
equal,  individuality  is  at  a  pre- 
mium. An  American  once  tried 
to  find  fault  with  me  for  pitching 
into  my  servant,  because,  forsooth, 
all  men  were  equal.  I  never  saw 
the  man  before,  and  would  never 
see  him  again.  So  I  told  him 
that  if  he  wished  to  be  placed  on 
a  par  with  my  valet  I  would 
willingly  acquiesce,  but  he  must 
not  attempt  to  define  my  place  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance. 

I  acquired  quite  a  reputation  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railway 
from  a  little  Englishman.  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  when  a 
friend  at  the  Falls,  arriving  home 
from  New  York,  said  he  had  heard 
of  me.  "  How  is  that  1 "  I  asked 
in  the  vernacular.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "you  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  the  conductors 
on  our  railways "  (the  most  in- 
solent class  of  men  in  the  country). 
"  I  was  talking  to  one  on  the  cars, 
and  when  he  heard  I  belonged  to 
Niagara  Falls  he  said,  '  Oh  then, 
you  know  Professor  Forbes.'  I 
I  did,  and  he  said,  '  Well, 
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there's  no  flies  on  him.'  I  asked 
him  why,  and  he  said,  '  One  night 
we  were  coming  from  New  York, 
and  in  the  early  morning  six  of  us 
conductors  were  in  the  smoking- 
room  yarning  when  in  comes  Pro- 
fessor Forbes :  he  takes  a  look 
round  and  then  says,  "  I  want  to 
smoke,  but  pray  don't  disturb 
yourselves,  I  am  only  a  passenger;'3 
and  we  all  put  our  tails  between 
our  legs  and  slunk  out,  and  then 
we  roared  with  laughing  to  think 
how  he  had  got  the  better  of  us  in 
his  quiet  way.' " 

These  were  very  happy  days, 
though  I  lived  quite  a  solitary 
life.  Of  course  I  had  anxieties 
and  worries,  but  I  felt  quite  cer- 
tain of  loyal  support  in  any  case 
where  the  safety  of  the  work  was 
threatened. 

The  dynamos  were  at  last  made 
and  tested,  after  most  annoying 
delays  and  disingenuousness  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  makers  of  the  transformers 
and  machinery  for  getting  a  con- 
tinuous current,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  prompt  and  obliging,  and  the 
tests  came  out  well.  Then  I  got 
bids  for  the  appliances  for  trans- 
mitting power  to  Buffalo.  All 
the  conclusions  I  had  arrived  at 
from  my  own  designs  were  now 
confirmed.  Their  cost  per  horse- 
power, even  with  my  low  frequency, 
was  a  fifth  part  of  those  that  had 
been  used  for  lighting,  and  the 
efficiency  guaranteed  was  as  I  had 
stated.  I  decided  on  all  this  trans- 
mission plant,  and  it  is  not  now 
put  in  only  because  the  Buffalo 
people  want  to  get  the  power  for 
next  to  nothing.  There  is  too 
much  "politics"  in  this  business 
at  Buffalo.  Another  triumph  I 
have  had  is,  that  engineers  all 
over  the  world  have  learned  to 
appreciate  my  low  frequency  of 
alternations,  while  we  ourselves 


have  found  new  merits  in  it  at 
every  step. 

I  had  also  arranged  for  special 
apparatus  for  people  who  had  set 
up  a  factory  within  a  mile  of  the 
power-house,  and  who  wanted  1000 
horse-power,  and  wished  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  electric  pressure  dur- 
ing the  heating  of  their  electric 
furnace.  Arrangements  for  arc- 
lighting,  for  tramways  and  house- 
lighting,  had  also  to  be  arranged. 
When  this  was  all  completed  and 
the  first  plant  in  place,  the  period 
of  construction  and  design  gave 
way  to  a  period  of  dividend-earn- 
ing, and  my  continuing  to  take 
charge  would  have  swallowed  up 
too  much  of  the  annual  income,  so 
I  concluded  my  engagement  with 
the  company.  In  writing  my  fare- 
well letter,  1  felt  how  much  I  had 
been  assisted  by  the  acting  direc- 
tors, and  I  told  them  so  while 
summarising  the  results  which  we 
had  been  enabled  to  attain  to.  In 
this  letter  I  said  that  we  now  had 
completed  a  work  which  for  suc- 
cessful working,  security  against 
break-downs,  high  efficiency,  and 
low  cost,  was  ahead  of  anything 
that  had  hitherto  been  even  dreamt 
of,  and  that  I  was  confident  of  a 
great  success  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

The  company,  through  their 
president,  replied  in  cordial  terms 
as  to  the  satisfactory  results  of 
our  co  -  operation,  from  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  make  the 
following  extract : — 

"In  our  desire  to  secure  the  best 
theoretical  results  under  your  eminent 
and  valuable  advice,  it  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  have  had  your  cordial 
co-operation  up  to  this  point,  where 
the  commercial  manufacturers  are 
ready  to  give  us  satisfactory  guaran- 
tees of  performance. 

"  When  you  were  selected  as  the 
electrical  consulting  engineer  of  this 
company,  we  recognised  that  the 
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novelty  in  the  proposed  size  of  units 
to  be  used  in  the'  Niagara  installation, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  station 
proposed  for  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  power,  was  such  that  we 
must  have  the  benefit  of  the  very 
highest  scientific  advice.  We  further 
recognised  that  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  the  alternating  current  and  of 
low  frequencies  you  were  a  pioneer, 
and  we  join  you  in  the  feeling  of  just 
satisfaction  in  the  conclusion  which 
has  now  been  reached  in  respect  of 
those  features.  In  this,  too,  your 
independence  of  thought  and  action 
has  been  of  peculiar  service,  while, 
through  your  original  design  of  the 
stationary  armature  and  revolving 
[external]  field  of  the  generators, 
adopted  by  us,  you  have  relieved  us 
of  one  most  embarrassing  question  in 
connection  with  the  relation  of  the 
generator  to  the  turbine.  Nor  can  we 
fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  vast 
fund  of  information  which  you  have 
brought  to  us  concerning  electrical 
installations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  well  described  in  your 
various  and  exhaustive  reports. 

"  In  making  you  this  partial  expres- 
sion of  our  appreciation  of  your  assist- 
ance during  your  professional  connec- 
tion with  this  company,  we  beg  to 
assure  you  that  we  now  part  from 
you  with  the  best  wishes  for  your 
professional  and  personal  success." 

The  letter  from  which  I  have 
made  this  extract  attributes  the 
splendid  results  which  we  attained 
mainly  to  engineering  skill.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
fully  as  much  the  result  of  an 
exercise  of  tact,  judgment,  and 
forbearance,  combined  with  farm- 
ness — qualities  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  both  the 
officers  of  the  company  and  myself 
recognised  in  each  other,  and  with- 
out which  we  should  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  manufacturers.  We  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  enforcing 
proper  tests  for  balance  of  the 
dynamos,  and  the  strict  rule  that 
no  circuit  should  be  suddenly 


opened  or  closed  while  carrying  a 
large  current.  I  mention  these  as 
being  two  matters  of  prime  im- 
portance, the  neglect  of  which 
would  have  been  a  crime.  Owing 
to  the  support  I  obtained  from  the 
acting  directors,  the  whole  work 
for  which  I  was  responsible  has 
been  put  in  place  and  set  agoing 
without  a  single  hitch.  This  is 
not  usual  in  a  novel  work  of  so 
great  magnitude.  I  feel  confi- 
dence in  asserting  that  so  long  as 
the  instructions  I  insisted  upon  are 
acted  on,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  the  electrical  machinery. 

In  jotting  down  these  personal 
experiences,  I  may  have  failed  to 
give  a  coup  d'ccil  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Now  there  is  at  the 
Falls  a  small  tower  of  observation, 
like  Eiffel's,  300  feet  high.  The 
last  time  I  was  there  I  penned  a 
letter  to  the  'Times,'  which  was 
published  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1894,  from  which  I  may  make  an 
extract : — 

"I  am  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
small  Eiffel  tower,  lately  erected, 
and  casting  my  eyes  up  the  river, 
over  the  house- tops  and  beyond 
the  town,  I  see  a  new  world 
created.  There  is  a  wide  canal 
leading  water  from  the  river  into 
that  gigantic  tower-house  where 
three  turbines  are  set  up  to  drive 
three  dynamos  of  5000  horse-power 
each.  There  is  the  bridge  to  carry 
cables  across  to  the  transformer 
house.  Inside  the  tower  -  house 
the  water  is  carried  down  pipes  7J 
feet  diameter  into  the  turbines, 
and  thence  it  passes  through  a 
7000-feet  tunnel  under  the  town, 
emerging  below  the  Falls,  the 
tunnel  being  capable  of  developing 
100,000  horse-power.  Far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  extend  the  company's 
lands,  with  here  and  there  a  huge 
factory  either  now  using  the  water- 
power,  or  waiting  for  the  -electric 
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supply.  One  of  them  uses  3300 
horse-power,  another  300,  a  third 
one  1500,  and  that  unfinished  one 
requires  1000.  You  can  see,  far 
away,  the  model  village  for  work- 
ing men,  and  improved  sewage- 
works  with  drainage,  pumps  for 
water-supply,  electric  light,  and 
well -paved  streets.  There  again 
is  the  dock  where  ships  from  all 
parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  can  un- 
load, and  there  a  huge  expanse  of 
reclaimed  land ;  while  the  whole 
is  swept  by  the  company's  rail- 
way, seven  miles  long,  connecting 
every  factory  with  the  great  trunk 
lines." 

Since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten the  machinery  has  been  set 
to  work  on  its  commercial  task 
of  supplying  power  and  earning 
money. 

The  directors  have  no  present 
desire  to  send  the  current  to  great 
distances.  It  will  pay  better  to 
create  a  smokeless  manufacturing 
town  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 


required,  the  power  could  be  sent 
much  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  still  be  more  economical  than 
steam,  even  though  coal  is  cheap 
there.  In  countries  where  power 
is  much  wanted,  but  very  costly, 
the  electrical  transmission  will  be 
successful  at  distances  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles.  Such  cases 
occur  in  many  places  where  there 
are  valuable  mines  but  no  fuel. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that 
the  work  done  at  Niagara  is  the 
forerunner  of  much  more,  and  al- 
ready 1  have  in  hand  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  of  schemes  nearly  as 
important. 

I  also  wish  to  bear  tribute  to 
the  kindly  friendship  which  I  al- 
most universally  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  American  engineers. 
Hardly  a  single  case  occurred 
where  any  jealousy  was  shown  at 
an  Englishman  (or  rather  Scotch- 
man) being  selected  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

GEORGE  FORBES. 
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THAT  to-morrow  is  a  new  day,  is 
an  old  Scotch  saying,  and  we  shall 
soon,  we  hope,  begin  to  realise  the 
fact  that  the  extraordinary  result 
of  the  last  general  election  is  the 
herald  of  a  new  day  for  this 
country — social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious. We  were  not  in  time  in 
our  last  number  to  record  the 
finish  or  describe  in  fitting  terms 
what  was  rather  a  conquest  than  a 
victory.  The  combined  Unionist 
or  Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  now  numbers  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  against  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  Hadicals  and 
Home  Rulers,  who  constitute  the 
Opposition,  giving  Lord  Salisbury 
a  clear  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  What  till  only  two 
months  ago  was  still  a  great 
political  party,  with  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  now 
practically  vanished,  or,  we  might 
say,  occupies  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  Conser- 
vative party  found  itself  after  the 
general  election  of  1847.  The 
men  who  followed  the  lead  of  Lord 
G.  Bentinck  and  Mr  Disraeli  were 
about  equal  in  number  to  those 
who  follow  the  lead  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebery,  ex- 
cluding the  Irish  party,  as  in  the 
other  case  we  exclude  the  Peelites. 
It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  construct  a  new  Conservative 
party.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
build  up  a  new  Radical  connec- 
tion 1 

No  majority  so  large  as  that 
which  has  now  declared  in  favour  of 
Lord  Salisbury  could  ever  be  due 
to  one  cause  alone.  There  must 
always  be  a  negative  as  well  as  a 
positive  element  mixed  up  with  it, 
— revolt  from  the  one  party  rather 


than  attraction  to  the  other. 
Mere  love  of  change  will  also  ac- 
count for  a  good  deal.  The  Radi- 
cals, moreover,  were  unlucky  in 
this,  that  the  very  constituencies 
which  had  to  lead  the  way  were 
those  in  which  they  had  inspired  the 
deepest  distrust  and  indignation. 
The  battle  was  lost  and  won  in 
the  English  metropolis.  But  when 
all  deductions  are  made  on  these 
several  accounts,  we  still  have  to 
deal  with  such  an  overwhelming 
wave  of  public  opinion  as  has  not 
flowed  over  this  country  for  the 
last  sixty  years.  Say  that  a  fourth 
part  of  the  Government  majority 
may  be  due  to  disappointment,  to 
fickleness,  and  to  the  mere  con- 
tagion of  example,  there  will  still 
remain  a  majority  of  near  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  of  which  no  such 
explanation  is  possible.  We  pro- 
pose, as  briefly  as  may  be  in  the 
present  article,  to  consider  whether 
there  are  any  more  general  conclu- 
sions which  we  are  justified  in 
founding  on  so  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon ;  whether  it  is  only  one 
of  those  periodical  oscillations 
which  we  are  told  we  must  expect 
from  purely  democratic  constit- 
uencies, or  whether  it  points  to 
anything  beyond  this  :  whether  it 
is  only  the  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
or  the  voice  of  long  dormant  con- 
victions, roused  at  last  into  activity 
by  the  near  approach  of  dangers 
never  fully  realised  before. 

But  before  offering  to  our  read- 
ers such  thoughts  as  have  occurred 
to  us  on  the  subject,  it  is  better  to 
make  good  the  ground  behind  us 
and  exhaust  such  matters  of  inter- 
est as  the  meeting  of  the  new  Par- 
liament and  its  three  weeks'  sitting 
may  supply.  These  are  not  very 
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many.  On  Monday  the  12th  of 
August  Mr  Gully  was  re-elected  to 
the  Speakership  without  any  oppo- 
sition, and  the  only  remark  that  it 
occurs  to  us  to  make  upon  the 
subject  is,  that  it  hardly  lay  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  insist  on  what  is  called 
the  continuity  of  the  Speakership 
being  observed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives. It  was  the  Liberals  them- 
selves who  first  broke  through  it, 
and  the  Conservatives  themselves 
who  restored  it.  Whether  the 
doctrine  had  ever  been  formally 
recognised  as  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  Parliament  before  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  put  it  into  words  in 
1841,  we  are  ignorant.  If  it  had 
not  been,  the  appeal  to  it  as  "  a 
time-honoured  Parliamentary  tra- 
dition "  is  worthless.  If  it  had,  the 
only  party  which  ever  contemned 
it  might  have  had  the  decency  not 
to  press  its  claim  too  warmly  on 
the  party  which  had  always  re- 
spected it — especially  when  called 
on  to  consider  its  binding  force  in 
very  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. The  acceptance  of 
Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  rejection  of  Mr 
Manners  Sutton  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  should  have  shut  the 
mouths  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  Liberal  party. 

Before  quitting  this  subject, 
we  may  point  out  that  through- 
out the  debates  on  this  question 
which  took  place  in  1835,  the 
practice  of  re-electing  the  Speaker 
does  not  seem  to  be  referred  to 
as  an  established  principle.  It 
was  said,  on  the  one  side,  that 
long  occupancy  of  the  chair 
by  a  Speaker  who  had  proved 
himself  to  possess  the  highest 
qualifications  for  it  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  giving  him  a 
strong  claim  to  re-election,  and  a 
claim  which  had  been  generally 


allowed.  The  contention,  on  the 
other  side,  was  that  the  Speaker 
ought  to  form  one  of  the  major- 
ity— that  is,  to  be  a  party  man. 
According  to  the  Liberal  doctrine, 
then,  the  Conservatives  were 
bound  to  place  a  Conservative  in 
the  chair.  And  it  was  rather 
amusing  to  see  the  Liberals  plead- 
ing so  eagerly  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
custom  which  they  themselves  had 
set  the  first  example  of  violating. 
Quis  tulerit  Gracclios  ?  It  is  finally 
to  be  added  that  if  we  can  go  no  far- 
ther back  than  1841,  the  argument 
from  precedent  is  worth  very  little 
indeed.  During  the  whole  fifty- 
four  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
then,  there  has  only  been  one 
occasion  when  a  newly  formed 
Government  was  in  a  position  to 
bring  forward  a  member  of  their 
own  party  against  a  Speaker  of 
opposite  opinions.  This  was  in 
1874.  In  188G  Lord  Salisbury 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it. 
However,  it  is  all  over  now.  The 
Unionists  chose  the  better  part, 
and  the  matter  may  be  allowed  to 
drop. 

The  Queen's  Speech  was  read 
on  Thursday  the  15th,  and,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  deferred  the 
announcement  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Government  till 
Parliament  assembles  next  Feb- 
ruary for  the  real  despatch  of 
business.  Considering  that  the 
opening  of  Parliament  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  form,  the  debate 
on  the  Address  would,  in  earlier 
and  better  days,  have  been  con- 
cluded at  an  early  hour  the  same 
evening,  and  whatever  remained  to 
be  done  before  the  prorogation 
would  have  been  finished  in  another 
ten  days.  But  the  Government 
knew  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  let  off  so 
easily  as  that.  The  Irish  members 
naturally  thought  one  speech  from 
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the  Throne  as  good  as  another  to 
serve  as  a  peg  for  their  patriotism  ; 
and  though  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  what  Mr  Dillon  and  Mr 
Redmond  demanded  was  quite 
impossible  unless  the  House  was 
to  sit  continuously  till  Christmas, 
what  did  they  care.  A  September 
session  has  no  terrors  for  men  to 
whom  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  happiest  place  they  know,  who 
would  like  to  sit  there  all  the  year 
round  and  all  day  long,  and  to 
bring  their  dinners  with  them  in 
their  pocket  -  handkerchiefs.  Dr 
Tanner,  of  course,  was  very  much 
in  evidence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings.  Mr  Harrington, 
who  did  not  support  the  Irish 
amendments,  and  said  that  the 
late  Government  had  brought  in  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  ran  away 
from  it,  had  not  been  on  his  legs 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Dr 
Tanner  called  him  "  a  liar."  For 
this  pleasant  illustration  of  Irish 
unanimity  he  was  shamefully 
called  to  order,  and,  declining  to 
withdraw,  was  forthwith  sus- 
pended—walking out  of  the  House 
with  loud  cries  of  "Judas!" 
directed  at  Mr  Chamberlain,  on 
his  lips.  If  the  Irish  party  have 
adopted  the  wholesome  maxim  of 
beginning  as  they  mean  to  go  on, 
we  have  a  lively  Parliament  to 
look  forward  to.  As,  however, 
the  prolongation  of  the  debate 
on  the  Address  was  exclusively 
the  work  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  presented  no  new  feature  of 
interest,  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
suming that  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the 
Home  Rulers  to  abandon  the  use- 
ful function,  which  they  have  lately 
discharged  so  well,  of  giving  a  con- 
tinuous object-lesson  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  probable 
character  and  conduct  of  an  Irish 
Parliament.  It  may  be  that  in 


time  it  will  convert  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  will  then  be  spared  the  trouble 
of  converting  the  predominant 
partner.  At  present,  however,  he 
speaks  out  more  boldly  than  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  for  he  still 
hopes,  he  says,  to  see  Home  Rule 
established  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons 
indulged  in  no  such  predictions ; 
and  as  speculations  of  this  kind 
are  now  removed  beyond  the  range 
of  practical  politics,  he  perhaps 
showed  his  wisdom.  He  contented 
himself  with  asking  what  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  do  about  the 
Irish  land  question,  and  was  told 
in  reply  that  as  the  judicial  rents 
do  not  expire  till  September  1896, 
legislation  was  not  required  before 
next  year. 

Both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  a  formal  protest, 
for  it  was  little  more,  against  the 
omission  of  all  domestic  details 
from  the  Royal  Speech.  But  the 
Government  had  profited  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  example,  and 
could  afford  to  disregard  his  pre- 
cepts. They  knew  better  than 
to  register  a  number  of  crude 
suggestions  and  half-formed  inten- 
tions, which  an  interval  of  six 
months  might  be  wholly  insuffici- 
ent to  mature,  and  which  would 
serve  for  their  opponents  to  tilt 
at  during  the  whole  of  the  recess. 
They  had  only  been  in  office  about 
seven  weeks  when  the  Address 
was  moved,  and  great  part  of  that 
was  spent  in  the  turmoil  of  a  gen- 
eral election.  Mr  Balfour,  more- 
over, particularly  mentioned,  what 
we  have  more  than  once  pointed 
out  in  this  magazine,  the  impro- 
priety of  introducing  into  the 
Royal  Speech  measures  which  it 
is  not  intended  to  proceed  with 
immediately.  To  do  so  lowers 
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the  authority  of  the  Speech  as  a 
royal  announcement,  and  places 
the  sovereign  in  the  position  of 
a  speculative  political  philosopher 
rather  than  that  of  a  practical 
chief  magistrate.  Both  Mr  Bal- 
four  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  have  a 
pretty  wit,  and  their  speeches  on 
the  Address  were  marked  by  some 
happy  exchanges.  "  Nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum,"  said  the  late 
leader  of  the  House,  "and  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  nature  must  ab- 
hor the  Queen's  Speech."  "  If 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  retort- 
ed Mr  Balfour,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not." 
The  general  principles  on  which 
the  Government  intend  to  shape 
their  domestic  policy  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  them  for  anything  further 
till  Parliament  reassembles  next 
year.  To  unite  popular  progress 
with  social  security ;  to  remove 
abuses  without  fomenting  class 
jealousies ;  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  property  without  undermining 
its  stability ;  to  protect  freedom 
of  labour  both  from  the  tyranny 
of  capital  and  the  tyranny  of 
combination  ;  to  reconcile  the  relief 
of  age,  poverty,  and  distress  with 
the  truths  of  political  economy 
and  the  demands  of  moral  in- 
dependence ;  and  to  show  that  all 
these  ends  may  be  more  speedily 
and  effectually  secured  through  the 
instrumentality  of  existing  insti- 
tutions than  by  organic  changes 
which  must  throw  everything  into 
confusion,  and  postpone  all  practi- 
cal reforms  for  at  least  another  gen- 
eration, if  not  for  a  much  longer 
period — such,  we  say,  is  the  policy 
of  the  new  Government.  Such,  we 
hope,  will  be  the  character  of  the 
new  day.  Has  the  country,  then, 
grasped  it  in  its  integrity — imbibed 
its  full  significance ;  and  was  the 
majority  of  July  the  ratification  of 


it  ?  If  we  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  we  get  rid  at 
once  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
If  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  if 
the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  all 
that  they  can  reasonably  desire 
without  the  destruction  of  the 
Church,  the  hereditary  chamber,  or 
the  landed  aristocracy  in  general ; 
if,  in  a  word,  they  believe  that 
they  can  get  their  roast-pig  with- 
out setting  their  house  on  tire, — if 
such  has  become  the  view  of  the 
overwhelming  majority,  then  we 
say  that  the  reign  of  Radicalism 
is  over,  and  that  the  new  day  has 
begun. 

We  think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  in  188G  the  general  election 
was  decided  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  alone.  The  adoption 
of  that  policy  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  the  consequent  secession  of 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  were  the  two  great 
facts  of  the  day.  They  took  pre- 
cedence of  everything  else  in  the 
minds  of  the  electorate ;  and  at 
that  time  neither  Lord  Hartington 
nor  any  of  the  other  Liberal 
Unionist  leaders  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  could  co- 
operate at  all  points  with  the 
Conservative  party.  They  were 
bound  to  them  by  the  strong  link 
of  their  common  Unionism,  which 
has  never  for  a  moment  been 
weakened.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  this  was  not  enough  to 
make  a  coalition  possible  nine 
years  ago,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  now.  If  the 
Liberal  Unionists  have  now  fused 
themselves  with  the  Conservatives, 
it  must  be  because  they  have 
found  other  points  of  agreement 
between  themselves  and  their  allies 
as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  :  and  the  question  to  be 
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asked  is  whether  the  mind  of  the 
country  has  not  been  moving  pari 
passu  with  the  mind  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists.  Is  not  the  sweeping 
majority  returned  in  favour  of  the 
coalition  a  proof  that  it  has  been ; 
and  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
regarding  the  verdict  of  the  nation 
as  one  delivered  exclusively  against 
Home  Rule  1  Home  Rule  was  be- 
fore the  constituencies  in  1892;  but 
though  a  British  majority  was  still 
returned  against  it,  either  interest 
in  the  question  or  belief  in  its 
danger  had  so  far  subsided  that 
the  majority  fell  short  of  the  mark, 
and  gave  the  victory  to  the  Irish. 
Something  more  was  wanted  to 
wake  up  the  constituencies  in  1895, 
and  that  something  more  they  got 
in  the  deliberate  attack  upon 
the  constitution  undertaken  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  generally  felt  that 
Home  Rule  was  shelved.  But 
whether  it  was  or  not,  it  is  always 
the  latest  question  on  the  table  by 
which  our  present  constituencies 
are  moved.  And  when  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  July,  Home  Rule 
had  been  in  the  background  long 
enough  to  be  nearly  forgotten.  As 
for  Mr  McCarthy's  assertion  that  the 
"  Omagh  incident  "  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  result,  it  is  simple 
nonsense.  Half  the  British  people 
had  never  even  heard  of  Omagh, 
and  if  asked  where  it  was  would 
probably  have  said  that  it  was  one 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  This 
little  dispute,  on  which  Irishmen 
think  that  the  eyes  of  the  civilised 
world  were  centred,  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  the  election  as  Mr 
Potts's  articles  in  the  '  Eatanswill 
Gazette '  had  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  London.  No  :  Home 
Rule  was  to  be  proscribed — that 
was  generally  understood  ;  but  the 
questions  which  were  really  before 
the  electors  were  those  which  had 


been  subjects  of  daily  discussion  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months  :  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  the  Local 
Veto,  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 
These  were  the  questions  on  which 
the  country  as  a  whole  had  not 
yet  pronounced  an  opinion,  and  on 
which  its  judgment  was  required. 

Wales  and  Scotland,  the  two 
countries  immediately  threatened 
with  disestablishment,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
it,  answered  to  the  appeal  by  re- 
ducing the  Radical  majority  in 
Scotland  from  twenty-eight  to  six, 
and  in  Wales  from  twenty-six  to 
fourteen.  The  condition  of  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  labour 
was  the  great  question  before  the 
English  agricultural  labourers  ; 
and  they  everywhere  showed  them- 
selves utterly  weary  of  Radical 
promises  and  agrarian  revolu- 
tions. The  English  eastern 
counties,  the  great  stronghold  of 
Radicalism,  went  over  with  one 
exception  to  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  Crofter  agitation  in  Scot- 
land only  brought  ruin  on  its 
authors.  In  the  great  towns  the 
Local  Veto  and  the  prohibition 
or  permission  of  Free  Contract 
were  the  great  subjects  of  interest, 
and  the  towns  pronounced  as 
clearly  as  the  counties  in  favour 
of  the  Unionists.  Now  are  we 
or  are  we  not  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Unionist  majority  is  not 
a  declaration  only  against  Home 
Rule,  but  even  more  decidedly  a 
declaration  against  Radicalism  1 
We  say,  in  fact,  that  Home  Rule 
had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  on  this  conviction 
that  we  base  our  theory  of  a  new 
day.  If  this  conviction  is  mistaken 
the  theory  collapses. 
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Since  1688  there  have  been  two 
great  epochs  in  our  history  when 
the  system  of  party  Government 
established  at  the  Revolution 
underwent  a  thorough  change, 
each  constituting  a  distinct  land- 
mark or  landing  -  place  in  our 
constitutional  development.  The 
appeal  to  the  people  in  1784  de- 
stroyed the  old  Whigs ;  a  similar 
appeal  in  1832  destroyed  the  old 
Tories.  The  Whig  party  of  course 
continued  to  exist  after  their  great 
rout  by  Mr  Pitt,  but  not  their  old 
function.  We  hear  no  more  after 
that  date  of  the  "  Revolution 
families,"  whose  support  was 
necessary  to  the  throne,  and  whose 
claim  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  State 
had  been  practically  made  good 
for  half  a  century.  The  Whigs 
never  recovered  their  position, 
and  when  the  leading  men  among 
them  returned  to  office  in  1830 
they  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  constitution.  In  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  they  had  their  revenge 
—  la  revanche  —  for  the  disaster 
of  1784.  They  crushed  their  old 
opponents,  but  like  Samson  they 
crushed  themselves  as  well.  They 
pulled  down  the  old  borough 
system  on  the  heads  of  both,  and 
from  that  time  the  Whigs  became 
merged  in  the  Liberals,  with  a 
totally  new  part  to  play  in  our 
constitutional  economy. 

But  Mr  Pitt  did  not  only  anni- 
hilate one  party ;  he  created  an- 
other. He  widened  the  basis  of 
Toryism,  and  attracted  to  its  ranks 
large  numbers  of  men  who  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges 
would  certainly  have  been  Whigs. 
He  gave  the  party  system  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  started  it  on  a 
new  career,  just  when  it  seemed 
to  have  come  down  almost  to  its 
dregs,  and  was  regarded  with 
general  aversion.  He  supplied 
Toryism  with  new  blood  and  a 


new  policy,  and  made  it  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  country  for  the 
next  fifty  years.  For  such  it  cer- 
tainly was  down  to  1829,  in  spite 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  Medioc- 
rities ;  and  Parliamentary  reform 
carried  out  any  time  between  the 
death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool 
would  have  effectually  proved  it. 
Had  Mr  Pitt  lived,  this  would 
probably  have  been  done.  As  it 
was,  the  great  party  which  he 
had  formed,  and  which,  though  in 
some  respects  untrue  to  its  tradi- 
tions, still  continued  to  represent 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  was 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  The 
old  order  now  was  completely 
broken  up.  The  Whigs,  as  we 
say,  became  Liberals,  and  the 
Tories  became  Conservatives,  and 
a  new  era  began. 

It  was,  we  believe,  within  the 
power  of  the  Tory  party  to  have 
averted  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
took them  had  they  boldly  taken 
up  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
their  opponents.  Lord  Althorpe 
thought  that  it  was  not  too  late 
for  them  to  do  it  in  1830.  There 
certainly  was  a  time  when  they 
might  have  done  it  with  safety 
and  success.  But  they  let  the 
opportunity  slip.  Their  opponents 
seized  it ;  and  the  moral  was  not 
thrown  away  on  the  Conservative 
leaders  of  the  new  generation. 

Such  was  the  second  great  land- 
mark in  our  party  history,  from 
which  dated  a  wholly  new  forma- 
tion, with  new  aims  and  new 
war-cries.  But  the  period  which 
followed  was  only  a  period  of  trans- 
ition, during  which  what  remained 
of  the  old  regime  was  constantly 
struggling  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  demand  for  further  changes 
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which  could  not  logically  be  re- 
sisted. The  struggle  did  not  in- 
terfere much  with  the  actual  work 
of  Parliament ;  and  the  period  was 
one  of  great  legislative  activity. 
But  the  fragments  of  the  borough 
system  which  the  Reform  Bill  had 
left  standing  could  not  last  long. 
That  fact  was  early  recognised  by 
Mr  Disraeli.  They  were  still 
further  reduced  in  1867,  and 
swept  away  in  1885.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  any  case  some  re- 
arrangement of  political  parties 
would  have  followed  this  further 
recognition  of  democracy.  But 
events  were  not  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  course,  and  what 
might  have  happened  had  Mr 
Gladstone  remained  firm  to  his 
principles  we  shall  never  know. 
The  situation  became  complicated 
with  the  Irish  question ;  and  a 
combination  of  parties  was  effected 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  demand  for  Home  Rule. 
During  the  six  years  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  first  administration  it 
does  not  appear,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  the  Liberal  Unionists 
regarded  their  co  -  operation  with 
the  Conservatives  as  applicable  to 
any  other  question ;  nor  was  it 
likely  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  do  so  when  the  alliance 
was  first  formed.  They  had  yet 
to  learn  to  what  uses  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1885  would  be  turned  by 
the  advanced  Radical  Democrats. 
In  1886,  whatever  they  might  sus- 
pect or  apprehend,  nothing  had 
actually  occurred  to  make  them 
regard  their  secession  from  what 
still  claimed  to  call  itself  the 
Liberal  party  as  a  final  act. 

But  with  the  administration  of 
Lord  Rosebery ;  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  advanced  revolu- 
tionary principles  by  the  respon- 
sible ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  with 
the  proposal  to  deprive  the  House 


of  Lords  of  all  real  Parliamentary 
power,  and  to  leave  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  empire,  the  property 
and  the  liberty  of  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
chamber  liable  to  all  the  caprices 
and  impulses  of  democratic  as- 
semblies ;  with  a  Government 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though 
the  arguments  for  it  had  been 
growing  weaker  every  day  instead 
of  stronger  ;  with  a  Budget  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  a  huge 
measure  of  confiscation,  and  a 
Local  Veto  Bill  that  did  the  same  : 
with  these  violent  attacks  on  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  on 
private  property,  and  personal 
liberty,  those  members  of  the  old 
Liberal  party — who,  whether  they 
called  themselves  Whigs  simply,  or 
Liberals,  had  always  sought  to  ob- 
tain their  ends  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  existing  institutions — 
were  compelled  to  reconsider  their 
position.  As  soon  as  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  a  bargain  had  been 
struck  by  which  the  Irish  were  to 
assist  the  Radicals  in  storming  the 
constitution  on  condition  that  the 
Radicals  should  assist  the  Irish  in 
dismembering  the  empire,  there 
was  only  one  course  for  them  to 
follow.  Lord  Rosebery  completed 
what  Mr  Gladstone  had  begun. 
Mr  Gladstone  drove  out  from 
among  his  followers  some  of  his 
ablest,  most  loyal,  and  most  in- 
fluential supporters.  Lord  Rose- 
bery drove  them  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Conservatives,  to  combine  with 
them  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  powerful  party  which  promises 
to  be  truly  a  national  party. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  party  which  adhered 
to  Mr  Gladstone  should  ever  re- 
cover from  the  blow.  It  was  like 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
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Spain,  or  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France.  But  it  has  been  the  sal- 
vation of  the  party  system,  if 
not  of  parliamentary  government. 
Party  in  1893  had  sunk  as  low  in 
public  estimation  as  it  had  sunk 
in  1783.  The  dregs  of  faction 
was  an  expression  in  every  man's 
mouth  who  gazed  on  the  spectacle 
presented  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  an  independent  stand- 
point. Nobody  knew  what  to 
substitute  for  it,  but  five  men  out 
of  six  seem  heartily  disgusted 
with  it.  This  was  exactly  the 
state  of  things  during  the  event- 
ful year  which  closed  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Pitt  to  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister  with  only  a  small 
minority  at  his  back.  He  dissolved 
Parliament,  dispersed  his  oppon- 
ents, purged  party  of  its  factious 
elements,  and  caused  it  again  to 
become  a  healthy  and  efficient 
organ  of  our  public  life. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  done  exactly 
the  same  thing,  and  represents 
accordingly  a  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  party,  a  new 
landmark  in  our  political  pro- 
gress. Parties,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, are  now  again  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  natural  and 
real  distinction.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  it  has  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  a  sham  one.  The  great 
Liberal  party,  as  it  chose  to  style 
itself,  was  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  interval  a  great  sham.  It 
consisted  of  two  divisions,  who 
acted  together  for  the  sake  of 
office,  but  who  held  different 
creeds,  pursued  different  objects, 
and  owned  allegiance  to  different 
leaders.  They  presented  a  united 
front  on  the  hustings,  but  what 
sort  of  a  front  did  they  present  in 
the  House  of  Commons  1  Can  any 
man  pretend  to  say  that  the  federa- 
tion of  sects  which  had  Lord  Grey 
at  one  end  of  the  chain,  O'Connell 


at  the  other,  and  Cobbett  in  the 
middle,  was  one  party?  Could 
the  same  have  been  said  when 
Lord  Melbourne  was  turned  out 
by  the  Radicals  in  1839?  Could 
it  have  been  said  when  the  worst 
enemies  of  Lord  Aberdeen  were 
those  who  sat  on  the  same  side  of 
the  House  ?  Could  it  have  been 
said  when  the  Radicals  twice  de- 
feated Lord  Palmerston,  and  would 
have  deposed  him  any  time  after 
1859  if  the  Conservatives  would 
have  joined  them  1  If  some  nearer 
approach  to  unity  was  made  dur- 
ing Mr  Gladstone's  first  Admin- 
istration, it  soon  disappeared 
again.  Most  of  us  can  remember 
a  certain  article  called  "  Plain 
Whig  Principles  "  which  appeared 
in  the  leading  organ  of  the  "great 
Liberal  party"  in  January  1880. 
It  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time  because  it  was  rightly  believed 
to  indicate  the  views  of  men  like 
Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  and  what  it  amounted  to  was 
a  plain  repudiation  of  Radicalism. 
When  that  article  was  written  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the 
formation  of  the  next  Liberal 
Government  would  be  entrusted 
to  the  two  statesmen  above  men- 
tioned, and  not  to  Mr  Gladstone. 
We  need  not  particularise  the 
manner  in  which  this  expecta- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  shared 
by  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm,  was  baffled.  We  only  refer 
to  it  in  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  already  said,  that  from  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1885  the  moderate  Liberals 
and  the  Radicals  never  constituted 
one  great  political  party  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  had 
always  been  used  formerly,  and 
ought  to  be  used  always.  All 
this  time  our  contention  is  that 
the  moderate  Liberals,  or,  if  they 
like  it  better,  the  Whigs,  had  been 
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in  a  false  position,  and  that  the 
fiction  of  a  great  Liberal  party 
had  been  kept  up  only  for  official 
purposes. 

This  fiction  is  now  dead.  The 
sham  has  been  washed  away.  That 
is  the  great  distinctive  mark  of  the 
new  day  now  dawning  on  us.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that 
the  able  and  experienced  men  who 
occupied  the  two  front  benches 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  were 
altogether  blind  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  political  situation.  It  was 
seen  even  then  that  the  true  place 
of  the  Whigs  or  moderate  Liberals 
was  with  the  Conservatives,  from 
whom  they  were  divided  by  little 
but  a  name ;  while  from  the  Rad- 
icals they  were  divided  by  the  most 
deep-seated  differences  of  opinion, 
going  down  to  the  very  root  of 
our  social  system  and  affecting  the 
primary  ends  of  national  life  and 
movement.  But,  owing  to  causes 
to  which  it  would  now  be  ungraci- 
ous to  refer,  the  myth  died  hard ; 
and  possibly  might  have  lived  even 
longer  but  for  the  extraordinary 
events  which  have  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  The  grave, 
however,  has  now  closed  over  it ; 
and  when  Parliament  meets  again 
next  February,  it  will  once  more 
exhibit  only  two  parties,  divided 
from  each  other  by  real  differ- 
ence of  principle,  and  not  merely 
artificial  ones.  Liberalism  has 
parted  company  with  Radicalism, 
and  a  source  of  infinite  confusion 
and  complexity  has  been  thereby 
removed  from  our  political  system. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  enor- 
mous Liberal  majority  of  1832. 
It  has  been  effaced  by  the  over- 
whelming Unionist  majority  of 
1895. 

This  is  the  landing-place,  then, 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
The  Unionist  alliance  is  now  dis- 
entangled from  the  Irish  question, 
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and  represents  the  conglutinatio 
partium,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  the 
fusion  of  all  constitutional  and 
moderate  reformers  against  the 
party  of  revolution  who  wish  to 
pull  down  the  institutions  under 
which  England  has  so  long  flour- 
ished, and  to  rebuild  the  social  fab- 
ric anew.  This  is  a  simple  issue,  and 
now  the  party  system  makes  a  fresh 
start.  There  are  very  likely  among 
the  Radicals  some  few  men  who 
may  wish  themselves  elsewhere, 
and  the  whole  body  may  dislike 
what  has  now,  nevertheless,  be- 
come their  appropriate  appellation. 
There  may  be  some  among  the 
Liberal  Unionists  who  do  not 
exactly  realise  their  new  position, 
and  do  not  like  to  exchange  the 
name  of  Liberal  for  any  other. 
But  names  are  determined  by 
specific,  not  by  generic,  character- 
istics. There  is  a  species  of  Lib- 
eralism which  is  Radical,  and  a 
species  of  Liberalism  which  is 
Conservative  or  constitutional. 
Neither  has  any  right  to  mono- 
polise the  name  of  the  genus ; 
and  if  they  both  alike  cling  to  it 
how  are  they  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  1  No  ;  each  must 
bear  the  name  of  the  species  which 
it  represents.  Radical  is  not  a 
nickname  like  Separatist  or  Dis- 
sentient or  what  not.  It  is  the 
name  of  an  old  political  party  of 
which  its  members  were  once  not 
ashamed,  and  the  present  Opposi- 
tion, after  what  they  have  lately 
done,  have  no  right  or  title  to 
protest  against  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  third  recon- 
struction of  the  party  system. 
And  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  take  up  the 
challenge  of  their  opponents,  and 
show  them  that  what  they  assert 
to  be  impossible  is  perfectly  cap- 
able of  accomplishment  by  a  party 
which  is  really  national — national 
2  G 
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and  not  sectarian.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  Radicals  is  that  no 
social  reforms  can  be  effected 
while  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Established  Church  are  left  stand- 
ing. They  have  asserted  as  much 
over  and  over  again,  and,  what  is 
more,  have  been  indiscreet  enough 
to  give  their  reasons  for  it.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  these  insti- 
tutions are  removed.  Well,  say 
the  Unionists,  we  mean  to  try ; 
that  is  all.  This  much,  at 
all  events,  is  certain,  that  the 
legislation  of  the  last  sixty  years, 
of  which  the  Radicals  are  so 
proud,  was  all  carried  out  while 
these  baneful  institutions  were  in 
existence.  And,  what  is  even 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  Mr 
Gladstone's  declared  opinion  that 
the  Corn  Laws  would  have  been 
repealed  sooner  in  an  unreformed 
Parliament,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  was  much  stronger,  and 
that  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
would  not  have  been  repealed  so 
soon  in  a  reformed  Parliament, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  was 
much  weaker.  He  adds,  more- 
over, that  prior  to  the  Reform 
Bill  "mere  cliques  and  sections 
of  the  community  had  not  means 
equal  to  those  which  they  now 
so  assiduously  employ  for  pushing 
their  own  interests  against  the 
interests  of  the  nation."  As  this 
system  has  at  last  been  decisively 
condemned  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
henceforth  the  executive  Govern- 
ment will  regain  some  of  its 
former  freedom,  and  some  of  the 
legislative  power  which,  according 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  it  has  lost  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  faddism. 
It  is  something  to  have  an  ad- 
mission from  this  great  parlia- 
mentary veteran,  whose  testimony 
is  unimpeachable,  that  the  seeds 
of  this  noxious  tare  were  sown  by 


the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But  if 
neither  weeds  could  choke,  nor 
priests  and  peers  arrest,  the 
healthy  growth  of  legislation,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that 
when  it  has  only  two  out  of 
these  three  enemies  to  contend 
with,  it  will  continue  to  thrive 
and  flourish. 

A  further,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing, question  is  suggested  by  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  it  is  this  :  If 
we  deduct  from  the  Radical  party 
of  the  present  day  all  "  the  cliques 
and  sections  "  to  which  the  writer 
refers,  what  remains  1  Of  the 
Radicalism  pure  and  simple  which 
seeks  a  constitutional  and  social 
revolution,  not  merely  as  the  means 
to  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in  itself, 
how  many  representatives  are  there 
either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  the  country  ?  How  many 
are  there  who,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  measures,  either 
to  Labour  Bills  or  Liquor  Bills,  to 
Crofter  Bills  or  Evicted  Tenants' 
Bills,  believe  simply  that,  inde- 
pendently of  these  questions,  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be 
better  oiF  and  happier  without  the 
aristocracy  and  the  Church,  with- 
out the  monarchy  and  the  empire, 
than  they  are  with  them?  It  is 
among  the  more  intellectual  class 
of  Radicals  tha,t  we  must  look  for 
such  men,  of  course.  For  men 
whose  minds  are  superior  to  a 
very  vulgar  class  of  prejudices 
cannot  fail  to  see  that,  with  the 
record  of  the  last  sixty  years 
before  us,  it  is  downright  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
an  obstacle  to  reform.  It  may  be 
an  obstacle  to  revolution.  And 
the  intellectual  Radical  who  is 
sincere  in  his  outcry  against  the 
Lords  must  mean  this  or  nothing. 
Mr  Labouchere  is  honest  enough 
to  admit  as  much.  The  subject  is 
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too  wide  a  one  to  be  discussed  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  policy 
of  the  Unionist  Government  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  sessions  will  probably  throw 
a  good  deal  of  light  upon  it.  At 
present  it  would  seem  that  Radi- 
calism,  stripped  of  Faddism,  finds 
refuge  in  the  recesses  of  only  a 
very  few  superior  minds. 

The  fusion  which  we  now  witness 
is  only  the  consummation  to  which 
politics  have  gradually  been  ap- 
proximating in  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  .death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  The  public  may  remember 
Mr  Bouverie  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  voices 
were  among  the  first  symptoms  of 
that  great  change  which  had  al- 
ready oegun  to  work  under  the  sur- 
face of  English  society.  It  was 
manifested  still  more  plainly  in 
1874.  It  was  apparently  checked 
for  a  time  in  1880  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  already  men- 
tioned. But  long  before  1885  it 
would  have  proclaimed  itself  more 
decisively  than  ever,  had  the  coun- 
try been  given  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing. In  that  year  it  was  turned 
aside  for  a  moment  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  ;  but  in  1886 
the  stream  resumed  its  course,  and 
has  continued  to  flow  ever  since, 
more  sluggishly  at  one  time  than 
another,  but  never  really  dammed 
up,  till  it  has  at  last  expanded  in- 
to the  swelling  volume  which  has 
washed  away  all  opposition.  A 
huge  flake  of  English  society  has 
been  detached  from  the  political 
party  of  which  it  once  formed  a 
portion,  and  the  political  centre  of 
gravity  has  now  shifted.  The  con- 
stitutional Liberalism  which  was 
perhaps  the  prevailing  colour  of 
English  politics  down  to  thirty 
years  ago,  after  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, has  united  itself  with  the 


party  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
that  both  popular  progress  and 
national  institutions  are  alike 
safe.  This  is  the  new  order, — the 
new  landing-place  from  which  we 
start  upon  a  fresh  stage  of  our 
political  and  party  evolution.  The 
event  is  happily  timed  to  meet  the 
crisis  foreseen  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  twenty-two  years  ago.  After 
glancing  at  what  he  called  "  the 
fiscal  period,"  in  which  he  said 
most  of  the  public  men  of  that  day 
had  been  brought  up,  he  went  on 
to  say, — 

"  But  there  are  other  questions  not 
less  important,  and  of  deeper  and 
higher  reach  and  range,  which  must 
soon  engage  the  attention  of  the 
country.  The  attributes  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  —  whether  the 
aristocratic  principle  should  be  recog- 
nised in  our  constitution,  and  if  so,  in 
what  form  ?  whether  the  Commons 
of  England  should  remain  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  numerous,  but  privileged 
and  qualified,  or  whether  they  should 
degenerate  into  an  indiscriminate 
multitude  ?  whether  a  national 
Church  shall  be  maintained,  and  if  so, 
what  shall  be  its  rights  and  duties  'I 
the  functions  of  corporations,  the 
sacredness  of  endowments,  the  tenure 
of  landed  property,  the  free  disposal 
and  even  the  existence  of  any  kind  of 
property, — all  those  institutions  and 
all  those  principles  which  have  made 
this  country  free  and  famous,  and  con- 
spicuous for  its  union  of  order  with 
liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in  due 
time  will  become  great  and  '  burning ' 
questions.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  when  that  time  arrives 
— and  it  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than 
we  imagine — there  shall  be  in  this 
country  a  great  constitutional  party, 
distinguished  for  its  intelligence  as 
well  as  its  organisation,  which  shall 
be  competent  to  lead  the  people  and 
direct  the  public  mind." 

The  time  and  the  party  have 
both  arrived.  We  could  wish  for 
no  better  description  of  the  present 
situation  than  the  above.  These 
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singularly  prophetic  words  were 
spoken  on  the  20th  of  March  1873, 
and  they  are  now  literally  fulfilled. 
The  revolutionary  party  have  for 
the  moment  sustained  so  crushing 
a  reverse  that  nothing  is  to  be 
immediately  feared  from  them. 
But  they  will  rise  again  like  Satan 
from  the  abyss,  and  in  time  resume 
their  old  weapons.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  they  are  completely 
disabled,  and  the  "  great  constitu- 
tional party  "  has  a  fair  field  before 
it  to  accomplish  all  that  Mr  Pitt 
might  have  accomplished  but  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  all  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
might  have  accomplished  but  for 
the  war  of  the  tariffs.  May  the 
new  period  now  opening  before 


us  be  unmarred  by  any  such  un- 
happy interruptions !  The  domi- 
nant feeling  of  the  country  at  this 
moment  is  the  desire  for  social 
amelioration,  mixed  with  weari- 
ness and  distrust  of  Radical  prom- 
ises and  menaces  :  of  both,  remem- 
ber— menaces  as  well  as  promises. 
It  is  sick  of  both.  These  are  the 
leading  features  of  public  opinion 
in  the  new  era.  Great  Britain  is 
satisfied  with  her  institutions,  and 
believes  that  they  supply  the  best 
machinery  for  mending  her  condi- 
tions. To  maintain  them  with  that 
object  in  view  is  marked  out  as 
the  work  of  the  great  Nationalist 
party,  the  consolidation  of  which 
is  the  last  new  landmark  in  our 
history. 
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THE  CHINESE  NAVY. — I.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  YALU. 


BY  OUR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  CHINA. 


THE  lessons  which  the  news- 
papers have  been  busy  drawing 
for  the  past  year,  and  have  not  yet 
wholly  discontinued  to  draw,  from 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan, 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
misleading,  for  it  has  been  a  war 
without  fighting,  like  a  war  of 
shepherds'  dogs  among  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Individual  heroism  on  the 
Chinese  side  has  not  indeed  been 
wanting,  but  of  organised  military 
resistance  there  has  been  none  at 
all.  Not  only  were  the  Chinese 
levies  untrained  but  they  were  un- 
armed, or  what  was  perhaps  worse, 
armed  with  weapons  which  the 
men  could  not  handle,  with  modern 
rifles  with  the  sights  rusted  to  the 
barrel,  and  without  the  proper 
ammunition.  Even  their  numbers 
were  throughout  vastly  inferior  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  Before  the 
outbreak  China  was  warned  that 
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she  could  not  hope  to  resist  the 
disciplined  armies  of  Japan  except 
with  enormous  odds  on  her  side. 
But  instead  of  putting  three  men 
to  one  in  the  field,  which  was  the 
very  least  that  might  have  been 
expected  of  her,  China  has  never 
succeeded  in  putting  one  man 
against  three.  The  Japanese  have 
never  attacked  except  with  over- 
whelming numbers. 

And  the  Chinese  soldiers  ac- 
cepted their  fate  from  the  outset : 
after  their  first  decisive  experience, 
resistance  to  the  enemy  never 
really  entered  their  minds,  their 
sole  preoccupation  being  to  make 
room  for  the  enemy  as  he  advanced, 
while  keeping  up  some  form  of 
fighting.  This  relation  between 
the  two  armies  became  so  well 
understood  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  that  the  Japanese  comman- 
ders were  wont  to  send  word  to  the 
2  H 
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Chinese  that  they  would  attack 
such  a  point  at  such  a  time,  when, 
the  Chinese  general  would  place 
his  main  body  in  a  neutral  posi- 
tion, leaving  a  small  detachment 
to  fire  off  some  cartridges  for  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  and  retire. 
This  incredible  procedure  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  Chinese  military 
traditions :  the  campaign  against 
the  Taeping  rebels  was  conducted 
much  on  the  pro-forma  system  till 
towards  the  end ;  an  Imperial  offi- 
cer on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  a 
foreigner,  summed  up  his  own  justi- 
fication in  the  neat  axiom  that  two 
people  could  not  occupy  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time, — "  if  they 
come,  I  must  go." 

From  the  mere  military  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  war  recently 
concluded  is  void  of  any  useful  in- 
struction except  as  an  exercise  in 
mobilisation  on  a  large  scale. 

There  were,  however,  two  notable 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  gen- 
eralisation— the  accidental  naval 
battle  of  the  Yalu  and  the  capture 
of  Wei-hai-wei ;  on  both  which  oc- 
casions the  Japanese  met  with  a 
stout  resistance  from  the  Chinese 
navy.  The  interest  of  the  war,  as 
war,  consequently  centres  in  those 
two  episodes. 

The  former  event,  being  the 
first  serious  encounter  between 
modern  ships,  attracted  the  notice 
of  naval  critics  throughout  the 
world ;  but  the  voluminous  com- 
ments of  experts  lost  much  of  their 
value  through  their  imperfect  ap- 
preciation of  the  human  condi- 
tions of  the  fight.  The  ships  on 
both  sides  were  tabulated  in  Naval 
Annuals,  and  could  be  ranged  for 
comparison,  armour  against  arm- 
our, speed  against  speed  ;  gun  and 
projectile  could  be  pitted  against 
each  other.  What  appeared  out- 
wardly of  the  management  of  the 
commanders  also  could  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  foreign  critic 


in  order  to  supplement  the  material 
factors  and  account  for  the  actual 
result.  Yet  the  real  essence  of 
the  battle  would  evade  such  me- 
chanical analysis.  The  omission 
of  the  vital  factor  was  unavoidable, 
but  nevertheless  the  omission  in- 
validated the  conclusions. 

The  story  can  perhaps  never 
now  be  fully  told,  since  the  prin- 
cipal Chinese  officers  have  met 
their  death  in  a  holocaust  of 
suicide,  —  in  itself  suggestive  of 
cerebral  conditions  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  Western  mind, — and 
there  were  necessarily  many  things 
that  escaped  the  cognisance  of  the 
few  overworked  foreign  officers 
who  served  with  the  fleet  011  that 
occasion.  But  although  a  com- 
plete history  be  impossible,  we 
may  yet  rescue  temporarily  from 
oblivion  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  great  naval  fight 
which  have  either  escaped  notice 
or  been  related  with  so  little  em- 
phasis as  to  have  missed  their 
proper  qualifying  effect  on  the 
verdict  of  naval  judges. 

The  lessons  which  the  Yalu 
battle  were  popularly  supposed  to 
have  taught  were  :  the  advantages 
of  speed,  and  of  quick-firing  guns  ; 
the  danger  of  fire ;  and  the  pro- 
tective value  of  side  -  armour. 
The  superior  manoeuvring  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  has  also  been  fully 
recognised  as  a  ruling  factor  in 
the  result.  But  the  inward  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Chinese 
fleet  went  into  action  have  scarce- 
ly been  apprehended  by  foreign 
critics,  which  indeed  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  truth  surpasses 
belief.  Let  us  recall  the  brief  life- 
history  of  that  navy,  now,  alas  ! 
no  more. 

The  war  of  1856-60,  carried  on 
by  assailants  12,000  miles  from 
their  base,  impressed  China  with 
the  value  of  sea-power,  and  predis- 
posed her  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
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made  to  endow  her  with  a  navy. 
It  was  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
her";  and  the  idea  took  sudden 
possession  of  the  statesmen  of 
Peking,  who,  however,  had  very 
little  conception  how  the  aspira- 
tion was  to  receive  concrete  em- 
bodiment. From  the  inception  to 
the  consummation  of  the  scheme 
there  was  too  brief  an  interval. 
The  Government  had  not  begun  to 
realise  what  it  was  committing 
itself  to  when  the  navy  was  sprung 
upon  it,  Minerva  -  like,  manned 
and  equipped  for  action.  It  was 
only  too  complete, — for  the  foreign 
organisation  was  incompatible  with 
Chinese  polity,  and  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  grafting  of 
the  new  cutting  on  the  old  stock. 
In  consequence  the  Minerva  fleet 
promptly  fell  to  pieces,  leaving 
China  and  her  inexperienced 
advisers  a  little  wiser  than  be- 
fore. The  Lay-Osborne  adventure 
failed  because  it  was  against  na- 
ture, a  premature  attempt,  and 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Brought  to  their  bearings  by 
this  failure,  sounder  counsels  guid- 
ed the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the 
day,  who  made  a  fresh  start  in 
naval  construction.  Half-a-dozen 
light-draught  gunboats  were  or- 
dered, with  no  foreign  admiral  to 
dictate  his  own  terms  of  service. 
They  were  known  as  "  alphabeti- 
cal," from  the  names  given  to  the 
first  four,  and  from  this  nucleus 
the  modern  navy  of  China  may  be 
considered  to  have  grown. 

From  gunboats  to  cruisers,  from 
cruisers  to  ironclads,  and  then  to 
more  cruisers,  torpedo-boats,  &c., 
the  rise  of  the  Pei-yang  squadron 
was  fairly  steady  until  the  year 
1886,  when  the  increase  of  the 
fleet  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The 
southern  squadrons,  never  of  much 
account,  progressed  simultaneously, 
producing  nothing,  however,  but 


abortions,  scarcely  worth  cata- 
loguing. 

Together  with  the  purchase  of 
ships,  a  laudable  effort  was  made 
to  educate  the  personnel  to  work 
them.  Naval  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Foochow,  Tientsin,  and 
elsewhere,  and  cadets  were  sent 
abroad  to  study  in  technical  col- 
leges and  to  serve  in  European 
navies.  The  Chinese  Government, 
by  which  term  may  always  after 
1871  be  understood  Li  Hung- 
chang,  seemed  to  be  doing  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
get  up  an  efficient  naval  service 
for  China.  While  training  a  native 
staff,  they  engaged  foreign  officers 
to  serve  on  board  their  ships  as 
engineers,  gunners,  torpedo  -  in- 
structors, crowning  the  edifice  by 
a  titular  foreign  admiral.  To  all 
outward  seeming  the  Chinese  were 
seriously  resolved  to  possess  an 
efficient  navy ;  and  they  had  in  fact 
gone  so  far  ahead  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  provision  of  materiel,  that 
when  Admiral  Ting  visited  their 
ports  with  his  fleet  during  the 
summer  cruise  of  1891,  the  Japan- 
ese press  became  excited  to  emula- 
tion. It  was  from  that  date,  and 
apparently  in  consequence  of  that 
visit,  that  the  most  formidable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Japanese  navy. 

Nor  were  the  Chinese  officers 
one  whit  behind  their  insular 
neighbours  in  acquiring  profes- 
sional knowledge,  whether  of 
science  or  seamanship.  Up  to 
the  time,  indeed,  when  Captain 
Lang,  E,.N.,  cut  short  his  second 
term  of  service  --  1890  --  the 
Chinese  fleet  had  been  making 
remarkable  progress  in  organisa- 
tion, drill,  and  general  efficiency. 
That  officer,  though  driven  to  in- 
cessant remonstrance  against  the 
arrested  development  of  the  fleet — 
no  new  ships  having  been  added 
since  1886 — was  yet  so  well  satis- 
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fied  with  the  progress  of  officers 
and  men  that  he  declared  that 
three  years  more  of  the  training 
he  had  been  giving  them  would 
render  the  personnel  fit  for  any 
duty  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

A  tragic  interest  now  attaches 
to  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  zealous  officer  was  forced  to 
resign  the  service  ;  and  it  would 
even  be  ungenerous  to  recall  them, 
seeing  the  actors  in  the  scene  have 
all  gone  to  their  account,  were  it 
not  one  of  those  typical  transac- 
tions which,  better  than  any  ab- 
stract theorising,  reveal  the  very 
secrets  of  the  Chinese  heart,  and 
furnish  the  key  at  once  to  their 
military  and  administrative  im- 
potence. 

In  engaging  the  services  of  a 
competent  British  officer  to  organ- 
ise their  navy,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment-— i.e.,  Li  Hung-chang  —  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  duplicity,  in 
order  to  effect  a  semblance  of  re- 
conciliation between  the  naval 
service  and  the  mandarin  system. 
After  the  experience  gained  in  his 
first  term  of  service  in  China, 
Captain  Lang  declined  to  re-enter 
it  without  adequate  substantive 
rank.  Whether  this  stipulation 
was  made  by  the  British  Board 
of  Admiralty  before  giving  him 
leave  to  serve,  or  was  imposed  by 
Captain  Lang  himself,  is  imma- 
terial. What  the  Viceroy  had  to 
do  was  to  contrive  a  form  of  words 
which  would  satisfy  the  condition 
without  disturbing  the  Chinese 
official  arrangements.  Captain 
Lang  was  given  the  title  of  co- 
admiral  with  Ting,  while  all  au- 
thority was  secretly  withheld  from 
him.  So  long  as  Admiral  Ting 
was  present,  Captain  Lang  did  not 
discover  his  true  position.  His 
advice  was  followed,  he  was  on 
the  most  cordial  terms  with  his 
co-admiral,  and  there  was  nothing 


to  show  he  was  not,  dn  facto,  com- 
mander-in -chief.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  an  accident  caused  the 
two  to  bo  separated,  the  situation 
was  revealed.  Lang's  order  to 
hoist  his  admiral's  flag  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  Commodore  Liu  as- 
sumed command  of  the  fleet.  An 
appeal  by  telegram  to  the  Viceroy 
Li  only  brought  stronger  confir- 
mation of  the  fact  that  Lang's 
Chinese  rank  was  never  intended 
to  be  other  than  a  sham. 

For  a  considerable  time  before 
the  breach  took  place  the  senior 
officers  of  the  fleet  had  been  con- 
spiring against  Captain  Lang,  with 
the  view  of  forcing  him  to  resign 
in  disgust.  And  when  a  China- 
man gives  his  mind  to  making  him- 
self disgusting  to  a  foreigner,  his 
success  is  usually  unqualified.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Commodore  Liu  -  poo  -  chin,  Com- 
modore Lin-tai-san,  and  Captain 
Fong.  The  admiral  was  loyal  to 
Captain  Lang  throughout,  but  was 
overawed  by  his  captains,  who  en- 
joyed over  him  the  advantage  of 
technical  training,  and  who  had  clan 
support  and  backstairs  influence, 
which,  perhaps,  the  more  simple- 
minded  Ting  had  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate. The  officers  were  fellow 
provincials,  who  had  come  from  the 
naval  school  at  Foochow ;  the  ad- 
miral was  from  another  province, 
and  was  isolated  as  well  as  half- 
educated.  The  Chinese  have  been 
ridiculed  for  placing  a  man  of 
Ting's  professional  antecedents  in 
command  of  their  fleet ;  but  expert 
officers  did  not  spring  out  of  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  be- 
gan to  buy  ships — they  had  to  serve 
themselves  with  the  best  that  was 
available.  No  doubt,  however,  it 
was  his  provincial  connection  with 
Li  Hung-chang  that  retained  the 
admiral  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  the  province  of  An-hwui  not 
supplying  naval  officers  of  the  new 
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school,  and  a  clansman  at  the  head 
being  essential  to  secure  loyalty  to 
the  Viceroy.  But,  indeed,  after  all 
is  said,  if  the  Chinese  Government 
had  made  no  worse  selections  for 
command  than  the  brave  Ting,  the 
country  would  not  be  in  the  miser- 
able plight  it  is  in  to-day. 

Of  the  three  conspirators  against 
Lang,  the  most  determined  was 
Captain  Fong,  a  man  of  singularly 
Jewish-looking  physique,  and  with 
the  financial  instincts  of  that 
race  highly  developed.  He  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  by  aggravated  and  in- 
corrigible cowardice.  It  fell  to  his 
lot  to  be  the  first  .to  meet  the 
Japanese  in  hostile  encounter, 
leaving  Asan  Bay  on  the  25th  of 
July ;  and  his  first  lieutenant,  the 
fighting  soul  of  the  ship,  being 
killed,  Captain  Fong  ran  when  he 
might  have  inflicted  serious  dam- 
age on  the  enemy.  After  an  official 
inquiry  held  at  Wei-hai-wei  in  Sep- 
tember, the  case  against  Captain 
Fong  was  clear.  Pie  had  run  from 
the  enemy  and  deserted  his  consort, 
which  was  destroyed.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  General  Von  Hanneken, 
who  presided  over  the  commission 
of  inquiry,  to  Admiral  Ting  that 
Captain  Fong  be  at  once  relieved 
of  his  command  and  sent  ashore. 
"  But  that  would  be  no  punish- 
ment," replied  the  admiral;  "you 
don't  know  the  Chinese."  So  poor 
Captain  Fong  was  spared  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  again  at  the  Yalu, 
where  in  his  haste  to  escape  from 
the  fight  he  rammed  a  consort,  the 
Yang-wei.  This  latter  feat,  owing 
to  the  vague  spelling  of  Chinese 
names,  especially  when  filtered 
through  telegraph  wires,  has  been 
variously  attributed  by  English 
naval  critics  to  almost  every  ship 
in  the  fleet  save  the  right  one. 
The  ship  was  the  Chi-yuen  or  Tsi- 
yuen,  both  transliterations  equally 
near  to  the  Chinese  sound,  and  the 


captain -was  the  unfortunate  but 
notorious  Fong.  His  cup  was  now 
full,  and  his  execution  was  ordered 
by  the  throne,  and  carried  out  by 
his  own  comrades  at  Port  Arthur 
within  a  week  of  the  Yalu  battle. 

Of  the  two  commodores,  Lin, 
commanding  the  Chen-yuen  iron- 
clad, committed  suicide  when  he 
struck  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to 
Wei-hai-wei  in  November;  and 
Liu — poltroon,  braggart,  traitor — 
put  an  end  to  himself  at  the  sur- 
render of  Wei-hai-wei  in  February. 
Thus  was  Captain  Lang  avenged 
of  all  his  enemies. 

But  it  is  time  to  ask,  What  was 
the  motive  of  these  Chinese  officers 
in  driving  Captain  Lang  out  of  the 
navy  before  the  period  allotted  for 
its  organisation  had  been  half  com- 
pleted 1  They  had  all  served  in 
the  British  navy,  and  knew  what 
a  fleet  should  be,  and  how  essential 
was  the  instruction  which  Captain 
Lang  was  imparting  to  the  Chinese 
officers  and  men. 

The  question  might  be  put  in 
another  form  :  What  is  China  ? 
and  why  is  she  what  she  is,  a  car- 
cass for  the  eagles  1 

The  simple  truth  is,  Captain 
Lang's  system  and  that  of  the  Foo- 
chow  captains  were  incompatible  ; 
their  respective  aims  were  mut- 
ually destructive.  The  principle 
of  the  one  was  to  subordinate  the 
men  to  the  service ;  of  the  other, 
the  service  to  the  men.  These  are 
simple  words  to  italicise,  yet  they 
are  worthy  of  the  distinction,  for 
they  contain  the  very  gist  of  Chin- 
ese public  life  in  all  its  phases. 
The  infinite  ramifications  of  family 
interest,  clan  interest,  pecuniary 
interest,  official  interest,  are  but 
offshoots  from  the  grand  radical 
principle,  the  individual  before 
everything.  Hence  the  squeezing 
out  of  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
esprit  de  corps,  from  Chinese  life 
by  a  circumambient  force  which 
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resembles  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  navy  being  a  thing  of 
foreign  origin,  and  the  officers 
having  undergone  a  certain  amount 
of  foreign  training,  and  being  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  any  others, 
to  make  use  of  foreign  forms,  a  cer- 
tain infusion  of  the  foreign  spirit 
was  inevitable.  Professional  pride 
had,  in  fact,  taken  some  root  in  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  officers  of  the 
junior  ranks,  as  well  as  among  the 
men ;  and  the  sentiment  lifted 
them  above  the  more  sordid  tradi- 
tions of  their  race.  But  the 
senior  captains  had  either  never 
been  touched  by  this  ennobling 
spirit,  or  had  quickly  dropped  it  on 
returning  to  their  native  surround- 
ings. They  represented  the  "  old 
Adam "  of  officialdom,  and  their 
scheme  of  life  required  the  naval 
service  to  be  reduced  to  the  cor- 
rupt level  of  other  Chinese  insti- 
tutions. To  this  species  of  degen- 
eration it  is  obvious  that  Captain 
Lang  would  be  an  uncompromising 
obstacle  ;  his  presence  was  a  stand- 
ing reproach;  and,  as  with  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  body,  a  process  of 
automatic  ejectment  was  set  up, 
which  eventually  ousted  Captain 
Lang  from  the  Chinese  navy.  Re- 
lieved of  the  presence  of  their 
foreign  organiser,  the  captains  pro- 
ceeded to  run  the  navy  as  they 
would  a  music-hall  or  a  brewery,  a 
mere  profit  -  earning  corporation, 
which  was  to  make  provision  for 
themselves  and  for  the  wastrels  of 
their  families.  After  four  years 
of  this  disintegrating  process,  the 
war  was  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 
these  poor,  incompetent,  money- 
grubbing  wretches. 

But  the  true  state  of  the  navy 
cannot  be  fully  understood  with- 
out reference  to  yet  other  traits 
of  Chinese  official  character.  As 
nature  was  supposed  to  abhor  a 
vacuum,  so  do  the  Chinese  abhor 


discipline.  Orders  issued  and  sim- 
ply obeyed  are  scarcely  heard  of ; 
the  links  of  responsibility  are 
loose,  and,  where  there  is  no  ex- 
ceptional reason  for  the  opposite 
action,  tolerance  is  mutual  and 
universal.  No  official  will  openly 
displease  another ;  and  they  live 
in  such  an  elastic  system  of  give 
and  take  —  which  is  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  carried  even  into  the 
operations  of  war — that  direct  at- 
tack or  direct  defence  seems  to  be 
tacitly  ruled  out  of  order.  Such 
a  flexible  etiquette  may  perhaps 
soften  the  asperities  of  social  in- 
tercourse, but  it  is  of  course  fatal 
to  efficiency  in  any  executive 
service. 

Its  effect  on  the  navy  was  pecu- 
liarly disastrous.  The  various  de- 
partments had  been  accusto.med  to 
put  up  with  each  others'  shoi'tcom- 
ings.  The  stores  were  in  the  b  ands 
of  one,  the  arms  of  another,'  the 
pay  of  a  third  bureau.  The  s'hips 
were  left  unsupplied,  yet  no  com- 
plaint could  be  made  without  vio- 
lating the  canons  of  courtesy  nnd 
exposing  the  aggressor  to  steal  thy 
reprisals.  Among  the  numerous 
deficiencies  on  the  outbreak  of  ^ar 
was  the  not  unimportant  item  of 
ammunition ;  yet  no  admiral  or 
captain  would  be  so  rude  as  to 
requisition  any,  for  fear  of  'dis- 
turbing the  arrangements  of  the 
Changs  and  Lis  and  \Vus  and  the 
rest  of  the  predatory  tribe.  7?he 
politeness  of  "H.M.S.  Pinafore" 
prevailed,  and  the  fleet  drifted  to 
its  doom  without  the  supplies 
which  were  essential  to  theJir 
efficiency  as  war-ships.  Of  cours  e 
the  idea  of  ever  going  into  actiorf 
was  not  entertained  by  the  respon- 
sible officers.  Immediately  before 
the  outbreak,  the  two  commodores 
refused  to  contemplate  war  as  a 
possible  contingency,  and  they 
closed  their  eyes  resolutely  against 
the  idea,  as  men  put  away  from 
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themselves  the  prospect  of  death. 
They  proved,  in  conversation  with 
foreign  naval  officers  in  Korea, 
that  their  hearts  were  entirely  on 
a  peace  -  footing  :  they  professed 
unbounded  confidence  in  Li  Hung- 
chang's  patching  up  the  trouble 
then  arising  with  Japan. 

By  no  one  was  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Chinese  navy  more 
accurately  apprehended  than  by 
the  Japanese.  This  is  clear  from 
their  action.  From  the  first  they 
practically  disregarded  an  enemy 
nominally  superior  and  unencum- 
bered, while  they  committed 
thousands  of  troops  and  scores  of 
transports  to  the  open  sea,  of 
which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
Chinese  admiral  to  have  shown 
himself  the  master.  The  collision 
which  occurred  on  25th  July  be- 
tween two  Chinese  ships — one  a 
cruiser,  the  other  a  torpedo-catcher 
of  12  knots  ! — and  three  powerful 
Japanese  ships  was  an  experiment 
which  gave  the  Japanese  the  true 
gauge  of  the  Chinese  navy.  Some 
officers,  they  saw,  would  fight,  most 
would  run,  and  all  would  fall  into 
disorder,  which  would  give  the 
advantage  to  the  enemy. 

How  far  Li  Hung-chang  himself 
was  really  aware  of  the  truth 
about  the  navy,  and  how  far  he 
was  capable  of  measuring  its  im- 
portance if  he  did  know  it,  may 
not  be  precisely  clear.  He  had 
just  completed  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, amid  the  bravery  of  fluttering 
banners  and  the  smoke  of  many 
tons  of  gunpowder.  If  his  esti- 
mate of  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet 
be  inferred  from  the  use  he  made 
of  it,  it  was  modest  enough — but 
not,  as  matters  turned  out,  too 
modest.  His  strategy  with  regard 
to  the  navy  was  pronouncedly  con- 
servative, vetoing  all  adventure, 
and  holding  the  fleet  intact  for 
emergencies  near  home.  The 
coast  garrisons  of  Port  Arthur 


and  of  the  metropolitan  province 
had  been  denuded  to  supply  troops 
for  Korea,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  Li  Hung-chang  evi- 
dently placed  his  whole  reliance 
on  the  navy,  for  which  purpose  he 
confined  it  to  the  Gulf  ports. 
The  Imperial  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  knowing  nothing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  had  a 
navy  which  had  cost  considerable 
sums  of  money,  were  all  for  of- 
fensive action  to  avenge  the  re- 
verse of  the  25th  July.  The 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
eventually  balanced  themselves ; 
the  fleet  was  restricted  to  short 
cruises  between  the  Gulf  ports, 
with  headquarters  at  Wei  -  hai- 
wei. 

Before  settling  down  to  this 
state  of  equilibrium,  however,  the 
fleet  performed  some  characteristic 
evolutions.  In  their  short  cruises 
the  flanking  ships  sometimes  de- 
scried smoke  on  the  horizon,  ob- 
viously the  enemy.  Signal  made 
to  the  flag  -  ship,  brought  on  the 
slate — all  in  English — to  the  com- 
modore, who  spoke  and  wrote  the 
language  perfectly.  Commodore 
sponges  the  signal  off  the  slate, 
makes  no  entry,  reports  nothing 
to  the  admiral,  who  did  not  know 
a  word  of  English.  Collision 
avoided  for  that  time  at  least. 
Just  after  the  Kowshing  tragedy 
and  the  flying  fight  of  Captain 
Fong  the  Peking  authorities  or- 
dered the  admiral  to  go  out  in 
search  of  the  enemy  and  take  ven- 
geance. The  order  was  incontinent- 
ly obeyed ;  and  a  course  was  shaped 
from  the  Shantung  promontory  for 
Ross  island  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Korea,  where  the  Japanese  trans- 
ports might  be  conveniently  inter- 
cepted. During  the  afternoon  the 
admiral  —  more  likely  the  Com- 
modore Liu,  who  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  flag-ship — thought  he 
would,  like  Nelson,  "  amuse  the 
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fleet  with  a  signal."  So  he  hoisted 
the  promise  of  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  the  morrow, 
urging  every  officer  and  man  to 
do  his  duty,  and  particularly  to 
avoid  being  betrayed  by  flags  of 
truce  and  suchlike,  but  to  utterly 
destroy  the  hostile  fleet.  Next 
morning  early,  before  sighting 
either  island  or  ship,  another  signal 
was  hoisted  from  the  flag  -  ship, 
"Turn  sixteen  points  to  star- 
board," which  is  the  man-of-war 
equivalent  for  "  Right  about,"  and 
the  Chinese  fleet  steamed  back  to 
its  usual  anchorage.  This  freak 
was  well  understood  to  be  Com- 
modore Liu's,  but  by  what  argu- 
ments he  had  persuaded  the  ad- 
miral were  never  known,  and  now 
never  will  be. 

It  was  evident  to  the  advisers 
of  the  Chinese  Government  that 
the  craven  spirit  of  the  senior 
captains,  the  weak  authority  of 
the  admiral,  and  the  internal  de- 
ficiencies of  the  ships  portended 
disaster,  worse  than  that  which 
threatened  the  troops  on  land,  for 
they  at  least  could  run  away, 
whereas  the  fleet  would  become 
valuable  prizes  and  an  important 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  The  need  of  foreign  officers 
was  now  fully  realised,  and  a  de- 
spairing attempt  to  supply  it  ex 
tempore  in  face  of  the  enemy  was 
made.  There  were  a  few  gunnery 
officers  in  the  fleet,  survivors  of 
the  Lang  period,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  a  Mr  Hekmann,  representative 
of  Krupp.  Of  engineers  there  were 
two  German  and  one  English,  also 
survivors.  An  American  officer 
who  had  been  many  years  teaching 
in  the  naval  schools  at  Tientsin 
and  Wei-hai-wei,  M'Giffin  by  name, 
volunteered  for  service  afloat,  and 
received  the  rank  of  commander. 
An  English  officer  named  Tyler, 
who  had  had  some  naval  experi- 
ence, volunteered  from  the  Customs' 


Revenue  service.  In  this  scratch 
team  there  was  no  influence  strong 
enough  to  repress  the  fugitive  im- 
pulses of  the  three  senior  captains, 
and  no  authority  to  weld  into 
temporary  union  the  incongruous 
elements  of  the  fleet,  or  to  main- 
tain a  show  of  discipline.  The 
captains  had  already  shown  their 
capacity  for  deceiving  the  admiral, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  officers  and 
among  the  men  from  different 
provinces  there  were  not  weak 
links  in  the  chain,  which  would  be 
apt  to  give  way  under  strain.  In 
this  extremity  the  requisite  psychic 
force  was  found  in  Mr  Von  Han- 
neken,  an  artillery  officer  who  had 
constructed  the  forts  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  had  been 
accustomed  to  command  Chinese, 
held  official  rank,  and  wielded  great 
personal  influence.  This  officer 
accepted  the  post  of  adviser  to 
Admiral  Ting  as  a  forlorn-hope,  all 
other  help  failing,  and  he  joined 
the  fleet  in  Wei-hai-wei  about  the 
middle  of  August.  He  found  an 
Augean  stable  before  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
few  temporary  reforms.  The  first 
concern  was  naturally  the  arma- 
ment, and  an  examination  of  the 
magazines  at  once  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  virtually 
without  ammunition.  The  officers 
were,  of  course,  all  well  aware  of 
this,  but  dared  not  utter  their 
thoughts  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
Von  Hanneken  promptly  tele- 
graphed the  state  of  affairs  to  Li 
Hung-chang,  with  an  indent  for 
specific  quantities  of  shell  to  be 
made  at  the  Tientsin  arsenal. 
The  sequel  was  so  characteristic 
of  Chinese  routine  as  to  deserve 
recording. 

In  the  first  place,  the  order  was 
passed  on  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance. 
This  was  Chang,  the  Viceroy's 
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nephew,  an  official  well  known  for 
his  gains  through  contracts  for 
guns  and  other  material,  on  which 
he  retained  an  enormous  percen- 
tage. If  his  uncle  was  unaware  of 
Chang's  proceedings,  he  was  the 
only  man  in  China  who  was  so 
innocent.  Mr  Chang  resented  the 
demand  for  shell,  his  natural 
official  obstructiveness  coming  to 
the  aid  of  his  instinct  for  covering 
up  his  own  delinquencies.  He 
indited  a  reply  to  the  requisition, 
to  the  effect  that  Von  Hanneken 
was  wrong  in  the  quantity  he  had 
ordered,  for  had  he  understood  his 
business  he  would  have  known 
that  fifteen  was  the  full  number  of 
shell  allowed  for  each  gun,  that 
being  the  number  originally  sent 
with  the  guns  by  Krupp  when  the 
ships  came  out.  This  despatch 
having  been  conveyed  to  Von 
Hanneken,  he  sent  a  rejoinder 
conceding  that  Mr  Chang  was 
incontestably  right ;  but  repeating, 
nevertheless,  his  demand  for  the 
full  quantity  ordered,  or  that  Mr 
Chang  be  sent  himself  to  fight 
the  fleet.  The  arsenal  must  in 
fact  be  set  to  work  night  and 
day  to  produce  them.  The  corre- 
spondence ceased.  Some  weeks 
later  a  transport  arrived  at  Wei- 
hai-wei  with  "the  ammunition  for 
the  fleet."  On  examining  this,  it 
was  found  that  Mr  Chang  had 
stuck  to  his  colours,  and  sent  the 
precise  number  of  shell  that  he 
had  himself  prescribed,  simply 
ignoring  the  requisition  of  the 
admiral  and  his  adviser. 

(There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  this  official  was  soon 
after  "  broke "  for  harbouring  a 
Japanese  spy  in  his  private  office, 
where  all  the  most  confidential 
papers  respecting  the  Chinese  ar- 
maments were  kept,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  furnished  to  his  Govern- 
ment copies  of  the  very  correspond- 
ence now  in  question.  Chang  is 


reported  to  have  saved  his  head 
at  the  expense  of  his  purse.) 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition 
of  the  navy  when  the  interdict 
to  the  ships  leaving  port  was 
partly  removed  at  the  instance 
of  Von  Hanneken,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  imperfections,  urged 
activity.  Soon  followed  the  great 
battle  of  the  17th  September  out- 
side the  river  Yalu.  How  the 
hostile  fleets  came  to  meet  there 
remains  a  mystery.  The  Chinese 
were  escorting  transports ;  but 
the  Japanese  have  never  clearly 
explained  what  brought  them  to 
that  particular  place  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

The  brunt  of  the  fight  on  the 
Chinese  side  was  borne  by  the 
two  battle-ships  Ting-yuen  and 
Chen-yuen.  On  board  the  former 
were  Admiral  Ting,  Commodore 
Liu,  Von  Hanneken,  Tyler, 
Nicholls,  and  Albrecht,  engineer. 
On  the  Chen-yuen  were  Commo- 
dore Lin,  Commander  Yang,  per- 
haps the  best  officer  in  the  fleet, 
who  unfortunately  committed 
suicide  at  "VVei-hai-wei  in  Feb- 
ruary, Commander  M'Giffen,  and 
Hekmann,  Krupp's  gunnery  officer. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  the 
action  rested  on  Von  Hanneken, 
who  was  not  even  a  seaman.  The 
Chinese,  with  extemporised  lead- 
ers and  slow  imperfectly  armed 
ships,  had  to  meet  a  perfectly  or- 
ganised fleet,  with  full  comple- 
ment of  trained  and  enthusiastic 
officers. 

As  they  steamed  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  whose  smoke  had  been 
descried  over  the  horizon,  the 
formation  for  attack  was  given 
out  by  Von  Hanneken,  and  signals 
made  from  the  flag-ship.  Seeing 
then  the  prospect  of  a  long  fatigu- 
ing day,  he  went  down  to  his 
cabin  to  take  some  refreshment 
and  prepare  himself ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  on  retir- 
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ing  in  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
he  found  the  half-emptied  glass  of 
claret  standing  undisturbed  on  the 
table. 

On  returning  to  the  bridge,  Von 
Hanneken  perceived  the  ships 
making  a  quite  different  evolution 
from  that  ordered,  and  learned 
that  this  was  done  by  Commo- 
dore Liu,  who  had  made  different 
signals  to  the  fleet  without  saying 
a  word  to  anybody.  He  justified 
himself  by  alleging  that  he  was 
following  the  order  of  battle  which 
had  been  given  them  by  Captain 
Lang.  Hasty  consultation  with 
Mr  Tyler  resulted  in  the  decision 
to  adhere  to  the  faulty  formation 
rather  than  risk  changing  it  so  close 
to  the  enemy,  with  so  many  slow 
ships  and  a  most  imperfect  organ- 
isation. As  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  Chinese  order  of 
battle,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that, 
whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  it 
is  not  what  the  admiral  or  his 
adviser  intended,  but  what  was 
forced  on  them  by  the  infidelity  of 
the  commodore.  This  same  dan- 
gerous officer  continued  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  during  the  en- 
gagement by  transmuting  the 
orders  telegraphed  to  the  engine- 
room,  in  order  to  thwart  the  inten- 
tion of  Von  Hanneken  to  get  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy. 
This,  however,  the  inferior  speed 
of  the  Chinese  ships  would  in  any 
case  have  prevented.  Some  critics 
have  somewhat  unfairly  scoffed  at 
the  Chinese  disinclination  to  close, 
as  if  it  were  the  14-knot  ship  that 
could  choose  her  distance  from  an 
enemy  of  20  knots.  Admiral  Ting 
was  wounded  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  action,  and  was  being  at- 
tended to  in  his  cabin  when  both 
his  servants  were  killed  while 
binding  up  his  wound.  The 
sole  command  thereupon  devolved 
on  Von  Hanneken. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 


gation to  do  more  here  than  notice 
a  few  of  the  salient  incidents  of 
the  sea-fight,  which  have  received 
less  than  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion from  the  newspapers.  As  the 
Chinese  ships  lost  their  formation, 
and  communication  with  the  ad- 
miral was  cut  off  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement  by  the 
destruction  of  the  signalling  ap- 
paratus, it  followed  that  the  fight 
was  to  a  great  extent  a  struggle  of 
individual  ships,  the  behaviour  of 
each  ship  reflecting  the  character 
of  her  commander.  The  Japanese 
took  full  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  by  superior  speed  and 
combination  were  able  to  isolate 
the  Chinese  ships  and  destroy  them 
in  detail.  The  victims  of  this  con- 
centrated attack  were  first  the  two 
old  Armstrong  cruisers,  Chao-yung 
and  Yang-wei,  and  next  the  two 
Stettin  cruisers,  King  -  yuen  and 
Lai-yuen — the  former  burnt  and 
sunk,  the  latter  escaping  by  the 
prowess  of  her  officers  and  crew, 
with  her  after -body  burnt  to  a 
shell.  The  Cheh-yuen,  Armstrong 
armour-deck  cruiser,  which  went 
down  so  suddenly  early  in  the 
fight,  was  believed  to  have  got 
foul  of  one  of  her  own  torpedoes. 
The  Japanese  fire,  it  seems,  was 
concentrated  on  the  torpedo-rooms 
of  that  and  other  ships,  whose  offi- 
cers thought  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  danger  of  explosion  on  board 
by  letting  loose  their  torpedoes 
promiscuously.  One  of  these  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  Cheh-yuen  while  floating 
about.  The  sinking  of  this  ship 
caused  great  loss  of  life,  including 
that  of  Mr  Purvis,  the  engineer. 
Very  few  were  saved. 

The  theory  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Cheh-yuen  by  accidental  contact 
with  floating  torpedoes  is  ques- 
tioned by  experts,  who  are  rather 
disposed  to  think  the  ship  exposed 
herself  to  the  torpedo-tube  of  the 
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Japanese  ship  which  she  had  run 
out  of  the  line  to  attack. 

The  danger  of  torpedo  -  rooms 
above  water  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  useful  lessons  of  the  Yalu 
engagement,  another  being  the 
advantage  of  smokeless  powder. 
In  connection  with  torpedo  dan- 
gers, an  act  of  heroism  at  the  Yalu 
should  not  escape  record.  The 
flag-ship  Ting-yuen  was  on  fire  for- 
ward, and  her  torpedo-room  was 
threatened.  There  were  in  the 
tubes  two  torpedoes  with  war- 
heads fitted,  and  there  were  three 
war-heads  unattached.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  fulminate  of  mercury 
used  as  detonator  for  the  torpedo 
charge  would  have  caused  an  ex- 
plosion which  would  have  blown 
half  the  ship  away.  The  torpedo 
gunner,  perceiving  this  danger,  went 
to  the  torpedo-room,  deliberately 
undid  the  two  war-heads  from  the 
fitted  torpedoes,  and  carried  them 
and  the  three  others  out  of  danger. 
This  he  did,  well  knowing  the  risk 
to  his  own  life.  No  doubt  the 
Chinese  possess  heroic  qualities, 
waiting  to  be  unlocked  by  the 
proper  key. 

The  interest  of  the  fight  neces- 
sarily centred  in  the  two  iron- 
clads, for  it  was  only  in  them  that 
there  was  really  competent  direc- 
tion, and  it  was  on  their  destruc- 
tion that  the  Japanese  admiral 
concentrated  his  efforts.  The  two 
ships  were  utterly  deficient  in 
quick-firing  guns,  their  offensive 
strength  being  confined  entirely 
to  their  barbette  guns  of  3O5 
c.m.,  of  which  each  ship  carried 
two  in  each  of  her  two  turrets. 
The  fate  of  the  Chinese  navy, 
therefore,  the  question  of  naval 
supremacy,  the  fate  of  China  her- 
self, depended  on  the  efficiency  of 
these  eight  guns,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  men  who  stood  behind 
them.  The  failure  was  as  melan- 
choly as  it  was  characteristic  of 


the  whole  state  of  China.  Indeed 
it  is  most  curious  to  observe  how 
the  general  cause  of  the  national 
collapse  is  exemplified  in  every 
separate  detail,  as  the  nature  of 
a  metal  is  repeated  in  each  separ- 
ate crystal. 

The  ammunition  of  these  guns 
consisted  of  two  descriptions  of 
shells  and  steel  shot.  The  two 
kinds  of  shell  were — (1)  those  made 
for  action,  of  3*5  to  4  calibres  long, 
made  of  hammered  steel,  with  a 
1J  inch  wall,  carrying  a  bursting- 
charge  of  132  Ib.  of  powder;  (2) 
those  made  for  practice,  of  2"8 
calibres  long,  of  cast-iron,  with  3-£ 
inch  wall,  carrying  25  Ib.  powder. 
The  first  could  only  be  made  by 
Krupp,  and  they  were  costly. 
The  second  were  badly  made  at 
the  Tientsin  arsenal,  dangerous  to 
the  gun,  and  generally  fraudulently 
filled  with  cheap  non-explosive  sub- 
stances. The  large  shell  possessed 
tremendous  explosive  force ;  but, 
having  comparatively  low  initial 
velocity,  it  required  a  short  range 
for  full  destructive  effect,  and  this 
was  precisely  what  the  Japanese 
would  not  permit.  One  of  these 
shells,  which  struck  the  Matsu- 
shima,  killed  and  wounded  46  men, 
and  committed  such  havoc  on 
board  as  to  compel  the  admiral 
to  shift  his  flag.  Half  -  a  -  dozen 
such  hits,  one  would  have  said, 
would  have  crippled  the  whole 
Japanese  fleet.  But  only  two 
effective  shots  were  recorded  dur- 
ing the  action.  Why  1 

Of  these  heavy  shells  there  were 
but  three  altogether  in  the  fleet ; 
they  were  on  board  the  Chen-yuen, 
one  of  which  was  handled  with 
good  effect  by  Mr  Hekmann.  He 
had  been  down  ranging  the  bow- 
gun  of  15  c.m.,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  turret  found  that 
two  of  the  three  big  shells  had 
been  already  fired  away  by  the 
Chinese  gunners,  with  unknown 
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result,  and  the  third  was  in  the 
gun.  This  he  reserved  for  a 
favourable  destination,  and  the 
Japanese  flag-ship  got  the  benefit 
of  it.  Of  the  smaller  shells 
there  were  but  fourteen  to  each 
gun.  They  were  better  than 
nothing.  All  were,  of  course, 
fired  away  within  the  first  hour, 
and  the  fight  had  to  be  continued 
during  the  long  afternoon  with 
non  -  explosive  steel  shot,  which 
pierced  the  unarmoured  ships  with- 
out doing  any  damage.  And  yet 
when,  at  five  o'clock,  with  a  good 
hour's  daylight  still  in  hand,  the 
Japanese  ships  withdrew  from  the 
scene,  the  Chinese  ships  which 
were  left  were  in  a  condition  to 
follow  them.  But  it  was  the  slow 
chasing  the  swift,  bootless.  It  was 
given  out  at  the  time  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  had  chased  the 
Chinese  all  the  way  to  Wei-hai- 
wei,  which  was  nonsense  :  for,  in 
the  first  place,  as  the  faster  Jap- 
anese ships  had  been  making  cir- 
cles round  the  Chinese  the  whole 
day,  the  latter  could  not  have  es- 
caped at  all  ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  had  broken  through  the 
Japanese  line  they  could  not  have 
gone  five  miles  without  being 
caught ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
when  the  Chinese  fleet  did  leave, 
they  did  not  go  to  Wei-hai-wei  at 
all,  but  to  Port  Arthur. 

What  saved  the  two  ironclads 
was  their  defensive  armour,  com- 
bined with  the  indifferent  shooting 
of  the  Japanese,  which  has  been 
remarked  throughout  the  war.1 
These  advantages  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  availed  the  Chinese,  had 
the  foreigners  not  been  on  board 
to  stiffen  the  backs  of  native  offi- 
cers and  men. 

But  now  the  very  interesting 
question  suggests  itself,  How  came 


the  proverbial  nail  in  the  horse's 
shoe  to  be  missing  ?  Why  were 
there  only  three  effective  shells  in 
the  Chinese  fleet  1  This,  again, 
simply  resolves  itself  back  into 
the  old  question,  Why  is  China 
China  1 

The  foreign  officers  attached  to 
the  fleet  had  been  conscientiously 
for  many  years  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  proper  ammuni- 
tion, and  they  had  reported  the 
faulty  castings  and  frauds  of  the 
native  arsenals.  Finally,  just  two 
years  before  the  Avar,  the  Viceroy 
Li  had  approved  of  the  purchase 
of  a  quantity  of  the  large  shell 
from  Krupp,  and  the  commission 
Avas  put  in  the  hands  of  the  official 
at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  de- 
partment, the  same  Chang  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  already 
made.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
wide  discretion  of  inaction  which 
all  Chinese  officials  permit  them- 
selves, Mr  Chang  did  not  choose 
to  put  the  order  in  execution,  and 
of  this  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  Japanese  clerk  made  precise 
reports  to  his  real  employers. 
Thus  China  and  her  cause  were 
lost  through  the  laches  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  careless  official  but 
notoriously  infamous.  For,  not- 
withstanding all  disadvantages  of 
disorganisation,  indiscipline,  &c., 
it  seems  probable  that  a  supply  of 
the  proper  ammunition  for  these 
guns  would  have  turned  the  tide  of 
war  on  that  7th  September  1894. 

Even  this  lesson  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  Chinese.  It  re- 
quired a  whole  month  after  the 
Yalu  battle  for  the  foreign  officers 
to  persuade  Li  Hung-chang  to  give 
an  order  for  the  purchase  of  shell ; 
but  he  did  it  at  last,  when  too  late, 
for  the  supply  reached  Shanghai 
only  to  tantalise  the  fleet  in  Wei- 


1  I  went  over  the  two  ironclads  after  the  battle,  and  could  only  fmdfour  hits 
by  the  heaviest  projectiles  on  the  armoured  sides. 
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hai-wei,  which  had  still  only  the 
inferior  shell  —  though  plenty  of 
them — with  which  to  make  their 
final  stand.1  The  converse  of  this 
frequently  happened,  orders  for 
Admiral  Ting's  requisitions  hav- 
ing passed  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment, and  been  stopped  for  the 
Viceroy's  sanction. 

Thus,  we  submit,  the  point  has 
been  made  good  that  the  deeper 
lessons  derivable  from  the  Yalu 
battle  are  not  the  value  of  speed, 
or  the  offensive  power  of  quick- 
firing  guns,  or  the  danger  of  ex- 
posed torpedo -rooms,  or  the  risk 
of  fire,  or  even  the  power  of  dis- 
cipline, important  as  all  these  are. 
The  chief  lesson  of  the  Yalu,  as  of 
the  war  generally,  is  a  psychical 
one.  The  naval  fight  differed  from 
the  land  fights  only  in  this,  that  a 
foreign  soul  was  present.  Without 
the  foreigners,  and  especially  Von 
Hanneken,  it  is  evident  enough 
there  would  have  been  no  fight  at 
all.  If  the  commodores  dared  to 
deceive  their  admiral  under  the  eye 
of  the  foreigner,  what  would  they 
not  have  done  without  such  sur- 
veillance 1  They  had  in  fact  been 
hoodwinking  him  all  through  the 
war,  always  with  a  view  to  shun- 
ning action. 

But  the  foreign  element  was 
present  also  in  another  form  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore.  The 
Chinese  officers  in  the  fleet  were  of 
various  degrees  of  merit  and  of 
valour ;  but  among  the  younger 
generation  were  not  a  few  who  had 
imbibed  with  their  foreign  training 
the  professional  enthusiasm,  the 
esprit  de  corps,  which  makes  heroes 
of  common  men,  and  which  goes  a 
long  way  to  supply  the  lack  of  the 
broader  feeling  of  patriotism  which 
inspires  the  men  of  the  West. 
Admiral  Ting  was  loyal,  brave, 


and  intelligent ;  his  deficiencies 
pertained  to  his  education,  for 
he  belonged  to  the  pre-scientific 
period.  But  he,  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, was  by  his  nature  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  foreign  spirit. 
Had  the  senior  captains — some  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  had  been  four- 
teen years  in  their  ships,  blocking 
the  way  of  promotion  of  younger 
and  more  competent  men — cordi- 
ally supported  their  chief  instead 
of  baulking  him,  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  the  fleet  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  actu- 
ally was. 

As  for  the  men,  they  differed 
greatly  among  themselves.  Where 
they  could  be  classified  by  pro- 
vinces the  northern  men,  recruited 
from  Shantung,  proved  the  most 
intelligent  and  trustworthy.  Ob- 
viously anything  could  be  made 
of  such  material,  given  reasonable 
conditions  of  pay,  treatment,  and 
training. 

Between  the  Chinese  soldiers 
and  sailors  there  is  a  wide  and 
most  instructive  difference,  due  to 
discipline  and  management.  The 
naval  service,  being  a  new  creation, 
had  no  traditions  to  strangle  efforts 
at  improvement.  Starting  from  a 
tabula  rasa,  it  was  built  up  entirely 
on  the  foreign  model,  and  whatever 
military  value  there  may  be  in  the 
service  belongs,  without  any  quali- 
fication, to  the  foreign  instruction 
and  the  greater  or  less  infusion  of 
the  foreign  spirit.  This  points 
clearly  to  the  source  of  Chinese 
regeneration,  if  such  a  thing  is  ever 
to  be  realised. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to 
observe  how  psychic  influences 
also  governed  the  subordinate 
features  of  the  struggle.  The 
foreigners,  as  a  whole,  in  the  navy 


1  One  thousand  of  these  shells  are  now  lying  at  Nanking,  after  the  guns  have 
all  been  lost  ! 
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as    in    other    services,     are    more 
patriotic  for  China  than  the  Chin- 
ese themselves.     Why  this  should 
be  so  is  a  profound  mystery,  for 
the  more  conscientious  a  man  is, 
the   worse   treatment   he    receives 
from  them.     The   Chinese   favour 
only  those  who   cheat    them    and 
help    them    to    cheat    the    State. 
But  among  the  foreigners  at  the 
Yalu  there  were  certain  sectional 
enthusiasms  which  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
Perhaps    the  most    interesting  of 
these  was  the  touching   devotion 
to   the    Krupp    guns    among    the 
representatives  of  the  great  Essen 
factory.      The     ordinary     layman 
can  with  difficulty  realise  the  at- 
tachment which  grows  up  between 
the  engine-driver  and  his  engine, 
for    example,    and    generally    be- 
tween the  workman  and  his  tool. 
About  a  modern  gun   there  is   a 
special  fascination.     The  ease  and 
precision  of  its  fittings,  the  fault- 
less   workmanship,    the    glittering 
smoothness  of  its  tubes,  the  deli- 
cacy  of  its    auxiliary  machinery ; 
above   all,    the  sense    of    accumu- 
lated  power  which   slumbers   like 
a    baby    until    its     thunders     are 
evoked    by    a    few    turns    of    the 
wrist,— -these  are  wonderfully  cal- 
culated   to    stir    the    soul    of    the 
gunner  ;   while  to  the  man  with  a 
scientific  bent  there  is  absolutely 
no  limit  to  the  interest  opened  out 
by  the  gun  and  its  appurtenances. 
Now,  whether  it  be  of  set  pur- 
pose or  from  kindly  instinct,  the 
Krupp    firm    have    availed    them- 
selves largely  of  this  kind  of  senti- 
ment in   the  prosecution  of  their 
business.     The  warmth  of  feeling 
which   is  generated   in    the    great 
establishment  at  Essen  radiates  to 
all  its  distant  connections,  and  it 
may  be  truly  said    that    the  zeal 
thereby    inspired    has  contributed 
as  much   as  the  excellence  of  the 
material   supplied  in   building  up 


the  strong  position  which  the  firm 
occupies  in  China.  Nor  is  it  a 
speciality  of  Essen  ;  the  system  of 
sending  experts  with  their  machines, 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
purchaser,  and  to  keep  the  praises 
of  the  maker  constantly  sounding 
in  his  ears,  seems  to  be  followed 
by  German  manufacturers  wher- 
ever practicable.  And  a  most 
effective  propaganda  is  thereby 
established  in  the  very  places  where 
it  is  most  certain  to  be  fruitful.  In 
this  way  the  Chinese  Government 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  most  valu- 
able technical  services,  while  the 
Essen  guns,  the  Shichan  torpedo- 
boats,  and  other  things,  have  not 
only  zealous  living  advocates 
always  on  the  very  spot,  but 
watchful  guardians  to  see  the 
machines  kept  in  order  and  every 
justice  done  to  them.  The  gun- 
nery officers  and  instructors  in  the 
Chinese  service  belong  almost  all 
to  the  Krupp  propaganda.  It 
was  loyalty  to  Krupp  —  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  gun. — -that  gave 
the  Chinese  the  benefit  of  Mr 
Hekm aim's  invaluable  services  in 
their  fleet.  It  was  his  eye  and 
hand  that  directed  the  shell  that 
nearly  disabled  the  enemy's  flag- 
ship. No  doubt  there  was  pay 
attached  to  the  services  of  the 
foreigners ;  but,  as  Carlyle  has 
told  us,  the  highest  services  can- 
not be  bought  with  money. 

The  value  of  this  sentiment  of 
devotion  to  the  machine  is  equally 
exhibited  negatively  by  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  its  absence  in  other 
cases.  In  the  Chinese  fleets  were 
ships  and  guns  of  English  origin, 
but  without  any  English  dry- 
nurse  either  to  care  for  or  praise 
them.  The  consequence  was  abuse 
and  misuse  throughout ;  engines 
completely  destroyed,  and  guns 
never  even  supplied  with  suitable 
powder.  The  two  Armstrong 
cruisers  Chao-yung  and  Yang-wei 
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were,  one  would  almost  say,  de- 
liberately sacrificed  at  the  Yalu 
through  this  species  of  neglect. 
The  boilers  of  these  two  ships 
were  ruined,  their  tubes  encrusted 
and  dangerous  to  touch,  so  that 
their  nominal  sixteen  knots  were  re- 
duced to  a  speed  of  eleven.  Their 
guns  had  been  re-ringed  in  China  ; 
but  owing  to  imperfect  workman- 
ship or  defective  quality  of  copper, 
the  breech  jammed  in  action,  and 
the  guns  were  thereby  rendered 
useless. 

That  alone  would  have  ensured 
their  destruction,  from  their  in- 
ability to  keep  station,  and  the 
certainty  of  their  being  cut  off. 
But,  as  if  to  consummate  their 
doom,  their  guns  were  served  with 
old  and  perished  powder,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  condemned  as 
useless,  and  even  destructive  to 
the  gun.1  There  was  no  one  of 
technical  authority  who  had  the 
least  interest  in  seeing  that  that 
machinery  and  these  guns  received 
fair  usage.  Rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  never  absent 
technical  experts  whose  personal 
interest  would  be  served  by  aggra- 
vating the  failures  and  by  insinu- 
ating, whenever  a  hitch  occurred 
through  the  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  Chinese,  that  the  fault 
was  in  the  materiel.  Up  to  the 
very  last  of  the  peace  exercises  at 
Wei-hai-wei  in  May  1894,  two 
months  before  the  war,  Mr  Schnell, 
Kruppist,  the  chief  artillery  in- 
structor for  that  station,  took 
much  pains  to  disparage  the  two 
disappearing  guns  at  the  west 
entrance,  of  which  the  Viceroy 


Li  was  expressing  his  approval. 
The  case  was  so  palpable  that  the 
Viceroy  turned  quite  savagely  on 
the  detractor ;  but  it  was  only 
an  exaggeration  of  the  constant 
drip,  drip  which  excavates  the 
stone. 

Indifference  to  auxiliary  agencies 
is  rather  a  British  characteristic ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  relative  relapse  of  British  in- 
dustries. The  Englishman  abjures 
for  himself  and  disdains  in  others 
sentiment  in  business.  The  naked 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  his 
business  decalogue.  He  makes  a 
good  article,  and  good  wine  needs 
no  bush.  If  the  pagan  world  does 
not  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
what  is  offered  to  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  pagan  world.  He 
trusts  everything  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  his  productions,  which 
the  world  is  at  liberty  to  discover 
if  it  pleases.  Others  may  puff 
their  dubious  wares,  give  dinners 
and  douceurs,  send  new-year  gifts 
and  keep  up  courtesies,  enlist  na- 
tional and  professional  sentiment 
into  the  pursuit  of  business,  and 
do  many  other  things ;  but  as  for 
him  and  his  house,  they  will  stand 
on  the  ancient  ways.  And  yet 
there  is  a  real  potency  in  senti- 
ment which  the  thoroughly  prac- 
tical man  would  no  more  discard 
than  he  would  discard  electricity. 
Services  which  cannot  be  bought 
for  money  may  sometimes  be 
bought  for  five  shillings'  worth  of 
recognition.  The  cold  formula  of 
supply  and  demand  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  elements  even  of 
commercial  life. 


1  Some  officers  deny  that  the  powder  was  perished  and  condemned  ;  but  the 
majority,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  affirm  it, 
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THE  great  bell  clanged  out  jubi- 
lantly :  half-past  live.  Leaving- 
off  time.  The  horses,  plodding 
patiently  down  the  brown  stretch 
which  was  in  time  to  be  a  corn- 
field, quickened  their  steps  a  little 
that  they  might  get  to  the  end  of 
the  furrow  the  sooner ;  yonder  in 
the  pleasure  -  ground  the  garden- 
boys  tilted  up  their  watering-cans 
hastily,  splashing  each  other,  and 
giving  the  mignonette-bed  an  undue 
portion  of  the  refreshing  stream  in 
their  haste  to  be  gone.  The  old 
carpenter  went  on  tranquilly  plan- 
ing the  door  -  panel  he  had  in 
hand ;  but  his  assistant,  young 
and  sprightly,  glowing,  moreover, 
with  the  consciousness  that  a  cer- 
tain likely  lass  of  his  acquaintance 
was  awaiting  him  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  flung  down  hammer 
and  nails  and  seized  his  coat. 

"Bell's  gone!"  he  shouted  to 
his  chief  as  he  passed,  thrusting 
his  arms  into  the  sleeves ;  but  the 
other  merely  looked  up  sourly  and 
went  on  with  his  task. 

Out  in  the  wide  beech-bordered 
avenue  a  couple  of  very  old  men 
were  slowly  and  painfully  hoeing 
the  intrusive  grass  which  had  over- 
spread its  gravelled  surface.  They 
wore  clogs,  corduroy  trousers  tied 
below  the  knee  with  string,  and 
brown  cardigan  jackets  a  good  deal 
frayed  and  faded.  Both  had  blue 
eyes,  grey  fringes  of  whisker,  and 
complexions  of  a  brownish-yellow 
tinge,  which,  added  to  a  certain 
stolidity  of  expression,  caused  their 
faces  to  look  as  though  they  were 
carved  in  wood ;  both  wore  fur 
caps  a  trifle  mangey,  well  pulled 
down  over  the  ears.  Their  coats, 
carefully  folded  and  laid  on  the 
grass  beside  them,  seemed  alike  in 
colour  and  material :  as  the  old 


fellows  progressed  in  their  task 
they  carefully  "shifted"  these  gar- 
ments, now  one  man  turning  back 
for  the  purpose,  and  now  the  other. 
They  might  have  been  twins,  so 
closely  did  they  resemble  each 
other ;  but  they  were  not  even 
brothers,  merely  cronies,  who  from 
years  of  constant  companionship 
had  grown  alike  in  thought  and 
habit,  and  even  in  appearance. 
There  was  but  one  difference  be- 
tween them  :  Tommy  Vose  did  not 
see  very  well,  and  Will  Barnes  was 
rather  hard  of  hearing.  Tommy, 
therefore,  was  the  first  to  apprise 
Will  that  it  was  leaving-otF-time. 

"Eh,"  said  Will,  "I  thought  it 
mun  be  gettin'  on  for't.  Shadders 
is  ^rooin'  lung." 

O  O 

"  Ah,"  agreed  Tommy,  glancing 
round,  "so  they  are,  lad,  so  they 
are." 

Will  chuckled  to  himself,  "  A 
body'd  fancy  th'  owd  chap  could 
see  'em,"  he  muttered.  Tommy's 
anxiety  to  make  light  of  his  blind- 
ness was  a  great  joke  to  Will, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superior  sharpness  of  vision  an 
unfailing  source  of  satisfaction  to 
him. 

Simultaneously  straightening 
their  backs,  they  shuffled  to  the 
spot  where  their  coats  lay,  and 
stiffly  stooping,  each  assumed  his 
own. 

"  Ground's  dowey,"  said  Tommy. 

"Eh?"  asked  Will. 

"Ground's  dowey,"  repeated  Tom, 
in  a  roar.  "Eh,  thou'rt  gettin' 
turble  bad  at  'earin',  lad.  Thou'rt 
warsenin'  fur  sure.  Well,  coom," 
raising  his  voice  again,  "  let's  be 
toddlin'." 

Toddle  they  did,  having  first, 
with  the  forethought  born  of  their 
years  and  rheumatics,  and  fostered 
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by  long  tolerance  and  even  laxness 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  hid- 
den their  hoes  among  the  neighbour- 
ing evergreens,  thus  saving  them- 
selves the  extra  quarter  of  a  mile's 
tramp  which  would  have  been 
necessitated  by  a  return  with  them 
to  the  tool -shed.  They  trudged 
slowly  and  soberly  along  the  path 
which  led  to  the  village,  lifting 
their  heavily-shod  feet  but  a  little 
way  off  the  ground,  and  swaying 
from  side  to  side  as  they  walked. 
They  did  not  speak  to  each  other 
— in  fact  they  very  seldom  did : 
Tommy's  remark  about  the  bell 
had  broken  a  silence  which  had 
lasted  since  dinner-time,  and  even 
then  Will  had  only  enlivened  the 
meal  by  observing  "  Cheese  is 
rayther  strong,"  and  his  comrade 
had  responded  sarcastically  that 
he  was  "  gettin'  meeterly  tickle  at 
stoomach." 

As  they  shambled  over  the  cob- 
ble-stones in  the  village  proper,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  their 
fellow-workmen  who  were  talking 
loudly  and  excitedly. 

"  Hello,  Will !  "  cried  one,  "got 
th'  bag  yet  ? " 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  chuckled  the 
old  man,  catching  the  words  for 
once,  and  showing  all  his  tooth- 
less gums  in  an  appreciative  grin. 
"Naw,  I  haven't,  Ed'ard.  I've 
nobbut  bin  wortchin'  'ere  a  matter 
o'  forty  -  five  year,  thou  knows. 
Thot's  all.  Nay,  nay,  they'll 
scarce  notice  me." 

"Well,  th'  talk  is  as  th'  new 
squire's  fur  turnin'  out  all  as 
doesn't  raly  belong  to  the  pro- 
perty. '  Theer's  twice  too  many 
labourers  fur  th'  size  o'  th'  estate,' 
says  the  bailiff  to  Joe  here,  'an' 
nat'rally,'  says  he,  '  Sir  John  mun 
gie  th'  preference  to  his  own  ten- 
ants. I'm  sorry  for  ye,'  says  he, 
'  but  it  connot  be  'elped.'  So  poor 
Joe's  to  look  out  fur  a  place  as 
soon's  he  con.  An'  Richard  Bill- 
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ington,  he's  gotten  th'  sack  too   an 
Bob  Norris." 

"  Eh,"  said  Tommy,  clacking  his 
tongue,  pleasantly  exhilarated  by 
hearing  bad  news  which  did  not 
personally  affect  him.  "  Eh  my, 
what  changes  !  Well,  I  were  born 
o'  th'  property,  an'  wortched  'ere 
mon  an'  boy  fur  nigh  upon  seventy 
year,  an'  my  feyther  before  me,  an' 
my  gron'feyther.  An'  I've  paid 
rent  fur  yon  little  cot  o'  mine  fur 
fifty  -  seven  year.  Ah,  I  have. 
Eh,  dear  a'  me!  If  Sir  Gilbert 
was  livin'  t'ud  be  lung  afore  he'd 
ha'  let  they  things  be  done.  Poor 
Richard  Billington  !  my  word, 
he'd  be  takken'  to !  He  would 
thot.  Sir  John  hasn't  no  under- 
standin'  o'  country  ways — a  reg'lar 
town  gentleman  he  is,  they  say — 
he'll  never  be  half  th'  mon  his 
uncle  was — an'  they  say  th'  new 
bailiff's  cruel  'ard." 

"  He  is  thot,"  growled  the  other. 
"  '  How  mun  I  feed  my  childer  1 ' 
says  Joe,  welly  cryin'.  '  Do  th' 
best  yo'  con,'  says  Penley,  h'istin' 
up's  shoulders.  '  It's  yo'r  look-out,' 
says  he.  '  I  mun  do  th'  best  /  con 
fur  yo'r  mester,'  says  he.  '  'Twero 
a  bad  job  fur  us  all  yo'  coom  here,' 
says  Joe.  He  didn't  care  nowt 
about  th'  chap  if  he  were  to  go,  yo' 
knowen,  so  he  says  it  out,  like  a 
mon — an'  loud  enough  too — didn't 
'ee,  Joe?" 

"Eh,  I  did,"  said  Joe,  with 
a  kind  of  melancholy  triumph. 
"  He's  'eerd  th'  truth  as  how't  is." 

"  Well,  it'll  not  bring  a  blessin'," 
opined  Tommy.  "  It  wunnot,  lad. 
Eh,  owd  Sir  Gilbert  'ull  be  turnin' 
in's  grave." 

Meanwhile  old  Will  had  tramped 
off  again,  and  Vose,  with  a  parting 
nod  expressive  of  goodwill  and 
commiseration,  hastily  hobbled 
after  him.  His  unwontedly  gar- 
rulous mood  caused  him  to  shout 
out  one  or  two  comments  on  the 
recently  heard  news,  but  finding 
2  I 
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that  his  comrade  did  not  respond, 
he  relapsed  into  taciturnity. 

In  time  they  arrived  at  the 
cottage  rented  by  Tommy,  where 
Will  had  lodged  ever  since  he  had 
begun  to  work  on  the  estate,  so 
many  years  ago  now  that  they 
scarcely  remembered  their  previous 
separate  existence.  "  Our  missus  " 
they  had  both  called  the  late  Mrs 
Vose,  who,  while  she  lived,  poor 
soul !  had  "  washed  and  mended 
them,"  and  "  done  for  them,"  and 
"barged  at"  them  when  they  re- 
quired it,  with  the  utmost  im- 
partiality. "Our  place  "  they  mu- 
tually designated  the  tiny  white- 
washed house,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Tommy  paid  rent  for  it, 
and  Will  paid  him  a  certain  weekly 
sum  for  board  and  lodging.  Or 
rather,  to  be  accurate,  Tommy 
paid  himself,  it  having  been  his 
custom  for  years  to  draw  Will's 
wage  at  the  same  time  as  his  own 
on  the  weekly  pay-day,  both  sums 
being  taken  possession  of  by  "Th' 
missus "  while  she  lived,  and  ex- 
pended as  she  considered  advisable 
for  the  earners  thereof.  Mrs 
Vose,  being  a  prudent  and  strong- 
willed  woman,  preferred  laying  out 
the  money  herself,  and  it  was  in 
her  day  that  the  two  cronies  first 
began  to  dress  alike.  Now,  though 
she  was  gone,  the  custom  survived. 
Tommy  kept  the  purse  and  made 
all  necessary  purchases.  It  was  so 
much  simpler  and  easier  for  one 
man  to  go  into  a  shop  and  say, 
"  We's  ha  two  o'  them,  an'  a  couple 
o'  i/on,  an'  fower  pairs  o'  they 
socks,"  pointing  to  the  required 
articles  with  a  decided  forefinger, 
than  for  each  to  go  a-shopping  on 
his  own  account.  They  divided 
the  indoor  labour  of  the  little 
establishment,  Tommy  on  this 
occasion  blowing  up  the  fire  and 
making  the  tea,  while  Will  laid 
the  table.  As  they  sat  opposite 
each  other,  the  latter,  vigorously 


stirring  his  tea,  chuckled  to 
himself. 

"  I  connot  'elp  but  think  of 
Ed'ard  Prescott,"  he  said.  "  '  Han 
yo'  getten  th'  bag  1 '  says  he.  Ho  ! 
ho  ! " 

Tommy,  who  had  been  blowing 
into  his  saucer,  and  was  now 
slowly  sucking  up  its  steaming 
contents,  stared  hard  at  his  friend 
over  the  rim. 

"How  lung  hasto  bin  wortchin' 
'ere,  says-to  ? "  he  inquired,  as  he 
set  it  down  at  length. 

"  Goin'  on  five-an'-forty  year," 
responded  Will,  promptly. 

"  Ah,  so  thou  has — an'  lived  i' 
th'  one  place  all  the  time.  Eh, 
thou'rt  as  good  as  a  tenant  o'  Sir 
John's  if  thou  artna  a  tenant. 
But  thou  was  born  Ormskirk-way- 
on,  wern't  thou  1 " 

"  Ah,"  assented  Will ;  "  I  were 
born  at  Aughton  yon.  My  feyther 
were  a  Manchester  mon,  an'  my 
mother  coom  fro'  Liverpool,  but  I 
allus  call  mysel'  an  Ormskirk  mon." 

"So  I've  yerd  thee  say,"  observed 
Tommy,  and  thereupon  fell  into  a 
brown  study. 

Next  morning,  as  the  couple 
approached  the  scene  of  their  daily 
labours,  whom  should  they  find 
awaiting  them  but  Mr  Penley,  the 
new  bailiff. 

"  Ten  minutes  late,  my  men,"  he 
called  out  as  they  drew  near. 

"Well,  an'  ten  minutes  isn't  so 
bad  for  owd  folks  same  as  us," 
responded  Tommy,  pleasantly,  and 
in  no  way  quickening  his  pace. 
"I  reckon  when  yo'n  getten  the 
rheumatics  yo'rsel  yo'll  happen  find 
it  a  bit  'ard  to  turn  out  afore  day- 
leet." 

"  If  you  are  too  old  to  keep  to 
your  time  you  should  be  too  hon- 
est to  take  your  full  day's  wage. 
Come — get  to  work ;  where  are 
your  tools,  Barnes  1  " 

"  We's  find  th'  tools  reet  enough 
when  we're  ready,  mester,"  re- 
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turned  Will,  who  had  been  leis- 
urely divesting  himself  of  his 
coat,  and  now  shambled  across  the 
grass  to  the  place  where  the  hoes 
were  bestowed. 

"  Is  that  where  you  keep  them  1 
you  lazy  old  beggar  ! "  shouted  the 
bailiff,  irritated  beyond  measure 
by  his  manner. 

"  Soomtimes  one  place  an'  soom- 
times  another,"  said  Will,  adding 
with  an  explanatory  smile,  "  It 
saves  a  dale  o'  time,  goin'  back'ards 
an'  for'ards,  to  keep  ;em  handy." 

"  And  look  at  the  result !  "  cried 
Penley.  "Red  with  rust  —  and 
the  handles  rotting  away." 

"  Tisn't  a  very  good  piece  o' 
timber,  I  doubt,"  observed  Will, 
surveying  his  implement  critically. 
"  Sooni  las'es  twice  th'  time  of 
others.  Nay,  'tisn't  good  timber." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what 
timber  would  stand  that  kind  of 
usage,"  said  the  bailiff,  roughly. 
"  I  will  have  no  more  of  it — you 
understand,  Yose  ?  Take  your 
tools  back  to  the  shed  every  night 
when  you  have  finished  work.  Do 
you  hear  ? " 

"  It'll  waste  a  dale  o'  time," 
grumbled  Tommy.  "Mester  Woods 
never  found  no  fault  wi'  us  fur 
lettin'  'em  bide  i'  th'  bushes." 

"  I  daresay  —  Mr  Woods  was 
pretty  easy-going  all  round.  Per- 
haps that's  one  reason  why  every- 
thing in  the  place  is  going  to  rack 
and  ruin.  But  these  ways  won't 
do  for  me.  I  owe  a  duty  to  my 
employer,  and  I  mean  to  do  it.  So 
you'll  just  do  as  I  tell  you,  Vose. 
As  for  you,  Barnes,  after  this  week 
you  won't  be  required  here." 

Will  stood  staring  at  him  with 
a  vacant  smile  :  if  he  heard,  he  did 
not  understand. 

"The  old  fellow's  deaf,  isn't 
he  'I "  said  Penley ;  then,  raising 
his  voice,  "  Do  you  hear  what  I 
say  1  You  won't  be  wanted  here 
after  Saturday." 


Will  gaped  at  him. 

"  I'm  noan  to  coom  to  wark  o' 
Monday  1 " 

"  No." 

"  Well,"  said  Will,  smiling  again, 
but  anxiously,  "  an'  thot's  a  funny 
thing.  When  mun  I  coom  again, 
Mester  Penley  ? " 

"You  needn't  come  at  all.  You 
are  not  wanted  here  any  more. 
We  employ  too  many  men  for  the 
size  of  the  place — and  the  estate 
can't  stand  it.  Sir  John  is  obliged 
to  part  with  all  except  his  own 
tenants.  He  can't  employ  every 
one,  so  he  draws  the  line  there." 

"  What's  he  sayin'  1  "  asked 
Will,  turning  helplessly  to  his 
friend.  Tommy  was  incapable  of 
answering  him.  He  stood  as 
though  transfixed,  his  woodeny 
face  more  wooden  than  ever,  his 
jaw  dropping.  Will  came  a  step 
nearer  the  bailiff  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sleeve. 

"  Spakin'  o'  this  'ere  hoe,"  he 
said,  tremulously.  "  See  yo',  Mes- 
ter Penley,  it  isna  my  fault  'at  it's 
gone  rotten.  It  were  allus  a  bad 
bit  o'  wood.  But  I's  tak'  it  round 
t'  th'  tool-shed  o'  neets,  if  thot's 
all.  An'  yo'  can  stop  th'  price  out 
o'  my  wage  if  yo'n  a  mind." 

"  It  is  not  on  account  of  the 
hoe,"  returned  Penley,  hastily. 
"  I  should  have  given  you  notice 
in  any  case.  Sir  John  can't  afford 
to  keep  so  many  labourers." 

"  Sir  John  connot  afford  my  bit 
o'  wage  ? " 

"  Yours  and  a  good  many  others 
too.  You  are  not  the  only  one. 
In  future  he  only  intends  to  em- 
ploy his  own  tenants." 

"  I've  wortched  on  this  'ere  es- 
tate for  forty-five  year,"  said  Will, 
brokenly. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  We  can't  break 
the  rule  for  you." 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  a 
moment  or  two,  blinking  his 
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blue  eyes ;  and  then  feebly  stoop- 
ing for  his  hoe,  began  to  scrape  at 
the  weed-grown  surface  of  the  road. 
Presently  he  paused. 

"  I'd  be  willin'  to  coom  fur  les?," 
he  observed,  tentatively. 

"  Can't  be  done,"  replied  Penloy, 
and  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a 
scene  which  he  found  painful,  he 
walked  away. 

When  his  wiry  active  form  was 
out  of  sight  the  two  cronies  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Tommy,  waking 
as  if  from  a  dream,  drew  nearer 
his  companion. 

"Lad, "said  he,  "theer's  a  mis- 
take. Sir  John  wouldn't  notice 
thee  if  he  knowed.  We  mun  tell 
him  thou's  bin  o'  th'  property  so 
long — an'  as  good  as  a  tenant." 

"  He's  i'  Lunnon,"  whimpered 
Will,  and  then  he  fell  a-sobbing 
like  a  child.  "  I've — wortched  'ere 
five-an'-forty  year  !  "  he  said.  In 
the  sudden  terrible  upheaval  of 
all  around  him,  this  was  the  one 
piece  of  solid  ground  which  re- 
mained beneath  his  feet. 

"  We's  write  to  him,"  cried 
Tommy.  "  We's  send  him  a  line 
to  let  him  know  yon  chap's  goin's- 
on.  Very  like  it's  him  as  'ull  get 
th'  bag  when  Sir  John  hears 
on't." 

Will  looked  up  admiringly,  the 
tears  still  on  his  wrinkled  cheeks, 
but  a  doubtful  smile  beginning  to 
creep  about  his  trembling  old 
lips. 

"Eh— doesto  think  it?" 

"I'm  sure  on't.  Sir  John's  a 
chip  o'  th'  owd  block  when  all's 
said  an'  done.  He  knows  nowt 
o'  yon  felly's  doin's ;  but  we's  tell 
him." 

Will  laughed  shrilly. 

"Ah,  we's  tell  him  —  an'  then 
we'll  see  summat.  Eh,  Tommy, 
I'd  be  fain  to  get  a  seet  o'  Penley's 
back." 

He  was  comparatively  cheerful 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  though 
his  pallid  face  and  trembling  limbs 


betrayed  that  the  shock  had  told 
on  him. 

Tommy  looked  at  him  dubiously 
when  the  bell  rang  at  half-past  five. 

"  Best  be  off  a-whoam,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  tak'  these  here  tools  back  to 
th'  shed,  and  foller  thee.  An'  I'll 
fetch  our  Jim  along  o'  me  to  write 
th'  letter." 

Will  obeyed  without  protest, 
Tommy  looking  after  him  anx- 
iously. 

"Th'  owd  lad  'ull  not  be  fur 
wortchin'  mich  onywheer  if  he 
dunnot  look  up.  He  dunnot  stan' 
knockin'  about." 

Little  Jim,  Tommy's  nephew, 
was  easily  lured  from  home  by  the 
prospect  of  a  jam-butty,  and  on 
being  further  promised  twopence 
to  buy  sugar-sticks,  jubilantly  con- 
sented to  act  as  scribe.  Duly  fur- 
nished with  pen,  ink,  and  paper — 
objects  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
Tommy's  establishment — the  pair 
set  off  with  solemn  and  important 
faces,  Will  awaiting  them  in  no 
small  excitement. 

Jim  sat  himself  down  at  once, 
spreading  out  his  paper  eagerly, 
and  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink 
with  a  flourish. 

"  Well,  what  mun  I  say  1  How 
mun  I  begin  1 " 

"  'Ark  at  th'  lad  ! "  cried  his 
uncle,  admiringly.  "  He'd  be  fur 
writin'  straight  off,  I  welly  believe  ! 
Eh,  but  thou  mun  ha'  patience — 
we  mun  think,  thou  knows.  Now, 
Will,  owd  brid,  what  saysto  '  Hon- 
oured Sir,'  to  start  wi'  1 " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  mumbled  Will  • 
"  t'ud  be  well  enough  fur  a  begin- 
nin',  but  I'm  a  plain  mon,  an'  I 
doubt  I  couldn't  keep  it  up.  Write 
'  Dear  Sir  John,'  Jimmy,  theer's  a 
good  lad." 

"  Eh,  thou'd  never  be  fur  dearin' 
a  barrowknight  !  "  cried  Tommy, 
much  scandalised.  "  He'd  think 
thou  was  makkin'  a  dale  too  free." 

"Hasto  wrote  'Dear  Sir  John'?" 
asked  Will,  without  noticing  him. 
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"Theer,  Jimmy,"  said  Tommy, 
peremptorily,  "just  put '  Honoured 
Sir,'  an'  ha'  done  wi't." 

Jimmy,  being  an  ingenious  lad, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  writing 
Honoured  Sir  on  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  Dear  Sir  John  imme- 
diately beneath  it ;  adding  on  his 
own  responsibility,  "  I  hope  you  are 
quite  well" — the  invariable  juvenile 
formula  in  beginning  a  letter. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  Will,  warm- 
ing to  his  subject,  "  tell  him  as 
Mester  Penley  is  not  givin'  satis- 
faction 'ere — fur  from  it." 

"Nay,  lad,  nay,  best  start  wi' 
sayin'  as  Will'um  Barnes  'as  just 
getten  notice  to  leave  an'  niver 
look'd  for't,  an'  he's  been  wortch- 
in'  'ere  forty-five  year." 

"  Ah,"  said  Will,  "  tell  him  thot, 
but  begin  wi'  sayin'  as  Penley  isn't 
givin'  satisfaction." 

Scratch,  scratch  went  Jimmy's 
pen,  very  fine  and  slanty  in  the 
up -strokes,  whereas  the  clown - 
strokes  had  rather  a  humpbacked 
appearance. 

"  Hasto  wrote  forty-five  year  ? " 
asked  his  uncle. 

"  Five-an'-forty  year  !  "  corrected 
Will,  "  five-an'-forty  !  Eh  dear  !  " 

Jimmy,  who  had  begun  to  write 
45,  smeared  out  the  figures  with 
his  finger,  and  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly— 

"  Mun  I  write  forty-five,  or  five- 
and-forty  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Five-and-forty,"  said  Will,  with 
a  certain  dolorous  satisfaction. 
"Hasto  getten'  5  down?" 

"  Ah." 

"  Well,  then,  now  put  40." 

Jimmy  obeyed,  and  the  legend 
was  duly  set  forth  that  William 
Barnes  had  worked  on  the  pro- 
perty 540  year. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  as  he  hasn't 
got  no  conscience,"  dictated  Will, 
his  thoughts  still  turning  venge- 
fully  to  Penley. 

Jimmy  wrote,  "  He  hasn't  got  no 
conscience." 


"  'Ere — wait  a  bit — what's  all 
yo'r  hurry  ? "  cried  Tommy,  rather 
in  a  fluster.  "  We  han't  said  'alf 
enough  about  thee,  Will.  Sitha, 
Jimmy,  write  as  he's  a  honest  re- 
spectable mon,  as  his  feyther  were 
afore  him." 

"  A  honest,  respectable  mon,"  re- 
peated the  boy,  grinding  with  his 
pen,  his  eyes  round,  and  his  tongue 
protruding,  "  his  .  .  .  feyther 
.  .  .  were  .  .  .  afore  him." 

"And  put,"  pursued  Tommy, 
"  Theer  is  nobry  in  the  place 
as  'ull  not  gi'  him  th'  best  o' 
c'racters." 

"  Paper's  near  full,"  remarked 
Jimmy,  after  laboriously  inditing 
this  sentence  in  his  sprawling 
hand. 

"  Eh,  but  I'd  like  another  word 
or  two  about  Penley,"  cried  Will. 
"  See,  Jimmy,  just  dot  down  as 
we's  all  be  fain  to  see  his  back. 
Squeeze  it  in  i'  th'  corner,  lad,  con- 
not  thou  1 " 

"  I  fancy  I  con,"  replied  Jimmy, 
and  he  did,  in  a  rather  cramped 
and  downhill  fashion.  "Theer!" 
he  added,  contemplating  his  handi- 
work with  immense  satisfaction. 
"  Now,  what  mun  I  put  i'  th'  end  1 
My  name  or  yourn  1 " 

"Put  'James  Vose  has  wrote 
this  letter  fur  Will'um  Barnes.' " 

"James  Vose,"  wrote  the  owner 
of  the  name  with  his  best  flourish, 
and  then  he  paused  in  dismay. 

"  Theer's  no  room  fur  th'  rest." 

"  Eh,  well,  thou  mun  just  put 
thy  mark,  Will — theer,  see — i'  yon 
little  white  place.  Sir  John  'ull 
know  what  it  means.  Now,  Jim, 
let's  'ear  it  straight  through." 

Jimmy  read  out  the  joint  com- 
position—  both  old  men  listening 
with  approval,  and  indeed  no  little 
pride.  Then  it  was  folded  and 
inserted  in  an  envelope,  and  then 
a  fresh  difficulty  presented  itself. 
Neither  of  them  knew  Sir  John's 
London  address.  But  Jimmy 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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"  They  are  sure  to  know  at  the 
post-office,"  he  suggested  sagely ; 
whereupon  his  uncle  brightened 
up  find  despatched  him  forthwith 
with  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
a  threepenny-bit  in  his  hot  little 
hand,  two-thirds  of  which  were  to 
be  expended  for  his  private  delec- 
tation, while  the  remainder  was  to 
purchase  a  stamp. 

When  the  hammer — hammer  of 
his  sturdy  clogged  feet  was  lost  in 
the  distance  the  two  friends  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Will  rubbed  his 
hands  and  chuckled. 

"If  Penley  know'd,"  he  said, 
"  it  'ud  mak'  his  yure  curl !  " 

Tommy  winked  very  knowingly 
and  looked  immensely  important. 

"  I'm  sorry  fur  th'  chap,"  pur- 
sued Will,  after  a  pause,  "  but  he's 
brought  it  on  hissel'." 

The  week  came  to  an  end,  how- 
ever, without  an  answer  from  Sir 
John.  Sunday  arrived,  and  Will 
"  cleaned  him  "  and  went  his  way 
to  church  in  some  anxiety  of  mind. 
The  neighbours  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously, and  one  or  two  of  the  more 
intimate  condoled  with  him;  where- 
upon the  old  man  pulled  himself 
together  and  remarked  cheerfully 
that  he  wasn't  so  takken  to  as  all 
that  came  to,  adding  darkly  that 
happen  they'd  soon  be  hearin' 
summat. 

On  Monday  morning  he  got  up, 
as  was  his  custom,  before  five,  and 
prepared  to  start  for  his  work  at 
the  usual  time. 

"  We's  happen  meet  th'  postmon 
o'  th'  road,"  he  remarked,  wistfully, 
breaking  the  gloomy  silence  which 
had  lasted  during  breakfast.  "  If 
he  hasn't  got  no  letter,  thou  knows, 
I  con  but  turn  me  back." 

"  Eh,  lad,  but  th'  postmon  wun- 
not  be  coomin'  this  road  fur  another 
two  hours,"  said  Tommy,  depre- 
catingly.  "  We  met  miss  him — 
an'  yon  Penley  'ull  be  bargin'  if 
thou  cooms  wi'out  th'  letter.  Thou 


con  soon  foller  me,  thou  knows,  if 
thou  gets  one." 

"Ah,  I  con,"  agreed  Will, 
slipping  off  the  coat  again  which 
he  had  begun  to  put  on.  "  Fetch 
my  hoe  out  along  o'  thine, — theer's 
a  good  lad.  I'll  be  with  thee  afore 
owt's  long." 

When  dinner-time  came  and 
Tommy  had  sat  him  down  in  very 
melancholy  mood  to  his  bread  and 
bacon,  certain  well-known  steps 
were  heard  to  approach,  and  Will 
slowly  drew  near. 

"It's  coom  ! "  shouted  Tommy, 
brandishing  his  knife. 

"  Nay,"  said  Will,  shaking  his 
head  dolefully,  "not  this  time, 
mon.  I  nobbut  coom  to  say  there 
weren't  no  letter  this  mornin'." 

"Thot's  strange!"  responded 
Tommy,  scratching  his  jaw  medita- 
tively, and  eyeing  Will  askance. 
"  It'll  happen  coom  to-morrow,"  he 
pursued.  "  Hasto  'ad  thy  dinner  1 " 
"  I  dunnot  soomway  fancy  I 
could  heyt,"  said  Barnes.  "  I 
niver  seem  to  'ave  no  appytite 
without  I  feel  I've  addled  my 
mate.  I  think  I'll  jest  goo  my 
ways  round  to  Robert's  an'  see  if 
his  Jimmy's  yerd  nowt.  It  wur 
his  name  as  was  wrote  at  th'  end 
o'  the  letter,  thou  knows." 

"  Ah,  so  it  was  !  "  cried  Tommy, 
brightening  up.  "  Sir  John  'ud 
very  likely  put  o'  th'  outside 
James  Vose  for  William  Barnes. 
Ay,  thou  met  just  as  well  look 
round  theer,  but  sit  thee  down  a 
bit  first  an'  have  a  bite." 

"  Nay,  nay — 't'ud  choke  me," 
said  Will.  "I'll  be  toddlin' now, 
an'  if  th'  letter's  theer  I'll  soon  be 
back  again." 

No  letter  had  arrived  for  Jimmy, 
and  his  mother  scouted  the  notion 
of  Sir  John  addressing  such  a 
document  to  him. 

"  Eh,  an'  whatever  'ud  tak'  him 
to  write  to  a  little  lad  same  as 
yon,"  she  said.  "  Nay,  it's  mich  if 
ever  he'd  a  notion  as  our  Jimmy 
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wrote  at  all.     The   letter  'ull   be 
sent  to  you  o'  course." 

Will  hobbled  off  home  without 
a  word.  What  a  long  day  that 
was!  He  got  out  a  piece  of  bacon, 
thinking  he  would  fry  a  slice,  and 
then  mournfully  "  sided  "  it  again. 

"  I  dunnot  seem  t'ave  no  stoo- 
mach  for't,"  he  said  to  himself. 

There  was  a  tiny  potato-plot  at 
the  rear  of  the  cottage,  and  when 
Will  had  "  redded  up  "  indoors  he 
thought  he  would  go  and  work 
there.  But,  alas  !  it  was  already 
so  neat,  owing  to  their  daily  labour 
"  after  hours,"  that  not  so  much 
as  a  weed  defaced  its  rows.  Will 
sauntered  gloomily  round  to  the 
front.  There  was  a  little  grass- 
plot  there,  and  the  idea  suddenly 
struck  him  that  he  would  adorn  it 
with  a  rockery. 

In  the  house  he  knew  there  was 
a  shell  or  two,  and  a  broken  glass 
salt-cellar  which  would  come  in  for 
the  purpose;  and  in  the  rubbish- 
heap  near  the  pig-sty  he  could  find 
a  couple  of  blacking-bottles  and 
some  bricks.  Most  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  rockeries  in  their  gardens 
composed  of  the  same  materials ; 
Tommy  and  Will  had  long  intended 
to  erect  one  on  their  premises  when 
they  had  time.  Now  time,  alas  ! 
was  a  commodity  of  which  Will 
had  enough  and  to  spare  on  hand. 
Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  took  off 
his  coat  and  set  to  work,  wheeling 
soil  from  the  back-garden  to  begin 
with,  and  then  laboriously  building 
up  a  rather  lop-sided  cone  with  the 
salt-cellar  for  an  apex.  So  intent 
was  he  on  his  task  that  Tommy 
had  returned  from  work  before  he 
desisted. 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Tommy,  "  E-h-h  ! 
Whativer  hasto  agate  1  Thou'rt  a 
gradely  owd  lad  as  ever  I  see ! 
My  word  !  thou  art !  " 

"  When  we'n  putten  a  two-three 
ferns  an'  thot,  it  'ull  look  'and- 
some,"  returned  Will,  much  elated. 
For  the  time  being  their  trouble 


was  forgotten ;  and  the  pair  sat 
down  to  tea  with  good  appetites 
and  spirits  to  correspond. 

Next  morning,  however,  the 
cloud  enveloped  them  afresh  : 
Tommy  must  go  to  work  and  Will 
remain  at  home  until  the  letter 
came  to  reunite  them.  It  was 
Tommy  who  was  of  the  two  the 
most  depressed. 

"  It's  awful  onely  wi'out  thee, 
mate  !  "  he  said  with  a  sniff,  as  he 
prepared  to  set  off.  "  Downreet 
onnat'ral  it  seems." 

"  Well,  then,  coom,  I'll  goo  wi' 
thee  fur  a  bit  o'  th'  road,"  cried 
Will.  "  I'll  be  back  afore  postmen 
cooms." 

They  set  out,  one  as  usual 
walking  a  little  ahead  of  the  other, 
and  neither  of  them  saying  a  word. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  park  they 
parted,  nodding  at  each  other  in 
silence  and  with  dim  eyes ;  and 
Will  turned  about  and  went  slowly 
homewards.  As  he  walked  his 
eyes  mechanically  searched  beneath 
the  hedgerow  for  ferns  or  wild 
flowers  suitable  for  his  rockery. 
Once  he  paused,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  his  knife  :  that  tuft  of 
cranesbill  would  look  well  in  the 
salt-cellar.  He  stooped,  carefully 
loosening  the  soil  round  the  root ; 
and  then  he  flattened  it  down  again 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  han't  th'  'eart  fur't  to-day," 
he  sighed. 

All  that  day  he  sat  indoors, 
staring  into  the  fire,  and  occasion- 
ally groaning,  and  when  leaving- 
off-time  drew  near  he  walked  to 
meet  his  crony. 

No  need  for  Tommy  to  ask  if 
the  letter  had  arrived  :  Will's  face 
told  him,  so  he  merely  said,  "  It's 
thee,  lad,  is't  ? "  And  Will  nodded. 
Every  morning,  now,  he  accom- 
panied his  mate  as  far  as  he  dared 
on  his  way  to  the  field  of  his 
labour ;  every  evening  he  trudged 
to  meet  him  ;  at  dinner-time  he 
frequently  appeared,  merely  it 
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would  seem  to  stare  gloomily  at 
his  friend  and  then  to  walk  away. 
The  letter  was  never  mentioned 
now. 

One  evening,  however,  old  Barnes 
suddenly  startled  Tommy  Vose  by 
hammering  on  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

"We  mun  ha'  an'  end  o!  this," 
he  cried.  "  Yon  letter's  noan 
coomin'.  I  mun  do  summat." 

Tommy  paused  with  his  knife  in 
the  air. 

"  Why,  what  wud  thee  be  for 
doin'  1 "  he  asked,  mildly. 

"Sitha,"  went  on  Will,  "I'm 
addlin'  nowt  an'  thou'rt  keepin' 
me.  This  here's  thy  mate  —  th' 
tay  an'  all — I've  gi'en  thee  nowt 
towards  it.  I'm  livin'  o'  thy  char- 
ity— thot's  wheer  it  is — an'  I  con- 
not  thooal  th'  thought  on't." 

"  Well,"  cried  Tommy,  with  a 
rather  forced  laugh,  "  thou'rt  nob- 
but  a  noddy — a  regular  noddy  as 
ever  I  see.  I'm  balm  to  draw 
thy  wage  fast  enough  when  thou's 
wortchin'  again.  My  word,  I  am  ! 
I'll  mak'  out  sich  a  bill  as  'ull 
oppen  thy  e'en  for  thee.  Ho,  ho  ! 
thou'lt  see." 

But  Will  did  not  relax. 

"  It's  time  for  rne  to  be  lookin' 
out  for  summat,"  he  said,  "an'  I'm 
gettin'  owd,  thou  knows — wark  'ull 
be  'ard  to  find." 

"Thou'rt  a  year  younger  nor 
me,"  growled  Tommy,  and  then 
there  was  silence. 

Next  day  Will  did  not  come 
to  meet  his  mate  as  usual,  and 
Tommy,  anxiously  hastening  home- 
wards, found  him  sitting  on  a  heap 
of  stones  about  half  a  mile  from 
his  cottage,  looking  very  white  and 
strange. 

"I've  'ad  a  bit  of  a  turn,  I 
doubt,"  he  said,  "  an'  I  couldn't  get 
no  forrader.  My  legs  is  all  of  a 
shake  an'  my  'ead's  funny." 

Tommy  helped  him  home  and 
got  him  to  bed ;  after  which  he 
warmed  him  a  srlass  of  beer. 


'  "  I  haven't  foun'  no  wark, 
Tommy,"  said  Will,  between  the 
sips. 

"Never  fret  thysel'  fur  that. 
Thou'll  find  wark  i'  plenty,  but 
thou  mun  get  strong  an'  'earty 
first." 

"Nay,  "said  Will.  "  I  misdoubt 
me  as  wark  'ull  be  like  yon  letter, 
lad — it'll  noan  coom.  I'd  happen 
better  dee,  Tommy." 

"  Get  thot  beer  into  thee,  an' 
dunnot  set  moiderin'  theer,"  cried 
Vose,  roughly;  "sup  it  up  like  a 
mon,  an'  let's  ha'  no  moore  o' 
this." 

"  When  I  were  sat  o'  th'  road- 
side yonder,"  pursued  Will,  with- 
out noticing  him,  "  I  began  o' 
thinkin'  as  I  wur  welly  glad  our 
missus  was  gone.  Eh,  I'd  ha'  bin 
ashamed  to  look  her  i'  th'  face,  an' 
know  I  was  addlin'  nowt  an'  yo' 
was  keepin'  me." 

"Th'  owd  lass  'ud  never  ha' 
grudged  thy  bit  o'  mate  no  moore 
nor  I  grudge  it,"  said  Tommy,  still 
gruffly. 

"Eh,  I  wish  th'  Lord  'ud  tak' 
me  !  "  groaned  Will.  "  I  connot 
but  say  it.  Eh,  I  do  !  Theer— 
thou  can  finish  th'  beer,  lad.  I 
dunnot  seem  to  want  it." 

Tommy  carried  off  the  mug 
without  a  word,  wiped  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
sipped  a  little.  Then  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  drank  it  all, 
with  the  most  dolorous  air  in  the 
world. 

He  lay  awake  a  long  time  that 
night,  and  the  early  summer  dawn 
found  him  by  his  comrade's  bed. 

"I'm  thinkin',"  said  Will,  turn- 
ing a  dull  eye  upon  him,  "  as  I 
wunnot  'urry  up  this  mornin'.  I 
feel  wake  soomway,  an'  my  legs  is 
wummicky.  I  reckon  I'll  rest  a 
bit." 

"Ah,  do,"  said  Tommy,  with  an 
attempted  jauntiness,  belied  by  his 
anxious  face.  "  Theer  isn't  no 
need  for  thee  to  get  up — theer's 
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nowt  for  thee  to  do.  Lay  still  an' 
see  if  th'  time  'ull  goo  a  bit  quicker 
fur  thee." 

Will  did  not  answer ;  his  face 
looked  very  old  and  drawn  in  the 
morning  light,  and  Tommy's  heart 
sank  within  him  as  he  felt  how  cold 
and  inert  lay  his  hands. 

"Will  'ull  be  restin'  fur  good 
soon  if  summat  isn't  done,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  disconso- 
lately left  the  room. 

All  that  morning  he  went  about 
his  work  as  though  in  a  dream,  but 
towards  noon  a  sudden  idea  struck 
him  which  filled  him  with  trem- 
ulous hope.  Immediately  acting 
upon  it,  he  burst  into  Mr  Penley's 
office  with  a  haste  and  temerity 
which  astonished  that  gentleman. 

"  Now  then,  Yose,  what  do  you 
mean  by  coming  here  like  this  1 
Don't  you  see  I 'in  busy  ?  Excuse 
him,  Sir  John,  he  knows  no  better." 

"  Sir  John ! "  cried  Tommy, 
breathlessly.  "  Eh,  is  yon  Sir 
John  1  I  didn't  see  theer  wur 
feoombry  'ere — my  eyes  is  gettin' 
so  bad.  Eh,  Sir  John,  if  I  might 
mak'  so  bowd  as  to  say  a  word  to 

yo' ! " 

"Certainly  you  may.  Let  the 
poor  old  fellow  speak,  Penley," 
said  Sir  John,  coming  forward. 
He  was  a  tall  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  thoughtful  face,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  would  have 
reassured  Tommy  if  he  had  not 
been  too  blind  to  see  it. 

"  It's  about  my  mate,"  said 
Tommy,  "Will'um  Barnes.  Mester 
Penley's  turned  him  off  because  he 
isn't  yo'r  tenant.  But  he's  as  good 
as  a  tenant,  Sir  John.  He  is, 
trewly.  He's  boarded  an'  lodged 
wi'  me  fur  years  an'  years 

"Wait  a  bit,"  interrupted  Sir 
John  ;  "  I  think  I  know  something 
of  him.  You  wrote  to  me  about 
him,  didn't  you  ?  You  said  he 
had  been  working  on  the  property 
for  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
I  remember." 


"  Five  -  and  -  forty,"  corrected 
Tommy,  with  entire  seriousness. 
"  It  wur  our  Jimmy  as  wrote  th' 
letter,  an'  Will  put  his  mark  to't. 
Neither  him  nor  me  writes." 

Even  in  his  earnestness  he  did 
not  forget  to  imply  that  their  lack 
of  this  accomplishment  was  en- 
tirely voluntary. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Sir  John,  also 
seriously.  "Jimmy  wrote  the 
letter.  I  didn't  quite  understand 
at  the  time.  I  think  you  said, 
too,  that  William  Barnes  was  an 
honest  man  but  he  hadn't  a  con- 
science  " 

"  Nay,  nay  !  "  interrupted  Vose, 
"  nowt  o'  th'  kind.  Will  said  that 
hissel' — meanin'  soombry  else." 

"Oh,"  said  Sir  John.  "It's  a 
little  complicated,  isn't  it  ?  Where 
is  William  Barnes  now." 

"  He's  a-bed  !  "  cried  Tommy, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  going 
down  like  those  of  a  frightened 
child.  "  He's  fair  broken-'earted. 
Eh,  he  is !  He  wunnot  heyt 
because  he  hasn't  addled  his  mate, 
an'  he  connot  sleep,  an'  I  reckon 
he'll— he'll  dee  !  Eh,  Sir  John, 
couldn't  yo'  tak'  him  on  again  1 — 
it'll  not  be  fur  so  long.  We're 
owd  folks  both  on  us — an'  we've 
allus  wortched  together.  Eh,  we'd 
be  willin'  to  tak'  less  wage — I'd  be 
fain  to  gi'  him  th'  hauve  o'  mine  if 
yo'  wouldn't  let  on  to  him.  I  were 
thinkin'  on't  as  I  coom  along,  an' 
I  run  'ere  to  ax  Mester  Penley." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
his  master,  motioning  to  the  bailiff 
to  keep  still. 

"  See  yo',  Sir  John,"  explained 
Tommy,  earnestly.  "  I'm  gettin' 
eighteen  shillin'  a  -  week,  an'  so 
wur  Will.  Well,  I'm  willin'  to 
tak'  nine  an'  say  nowt  about  it,  if 
yo'll  tak'  him  on  again,  an'  gie 
him  t'other  nine.  'Twunnot  be  no 
sich  loss  to  me — I'm  keepin'  him 
now — an'  it'll  'earten  up  th'  owd 
lad  wonderful.  Yo'  can  tell  him 
as  yo'  connot  gi'  no  moore  to  folks 
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as  is  past  their  work  same  as  we 
are.  Yo'  needn't  say  as  I  axed 
yo'.  Eh,  thot  'ud  sp'ile  all." 

"  How  old  is  William  Barnes  1 " 
asked  Sir  John,  reflectively. 

"  Seventy  -  five  last  Lady-day. 
Eh,  he  isn't  up  to  mich — but  nine 
shillin'  isn't  mich,  an'  yo'  wouldn't 
be  at  th'  loss  of  it." 

"And  he  has  worked  here  forty- 
five  years!  Peiiley,  if  I  had  known 
I  shouldn't  have  allowed  you  to 
send  him  away." 

"You  see,  Sir  John,  you  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  We 
made  this  rule  —  which  is  fair 
enough — 

"  Well,  1  must  make  another — 
All  men  who  have  worked  on  the 
estate  for  more  than  forty-four 
years  are  to  continue  to  work 
there  till  they  die  or  are  pensioned 
off.  Please  to  re-engage  William 
]>arnes  without  loss  of  time :  wages, 
eighteen  shillings  a-week  as  before. 
I  think  we  needn't  draw  upon 
Vose's  exchequer  either." 

"  I'm  to  get  my  eighteen  shillin' 
too  ? "  cried  Yose,  hardly  able  to 
believe  his  ears,  "  an'  Will's  to  be 
took  on.  Eh,  my  word  !  Eh,  Sir 
John  !  Eh,  th'  poor  owd  lad  'ull 
be  thot  fain  !  " 

He  grasped  Sir  John's  hand  with 
a  bewildered  expression,  jerked  it 
vehemently  up  and  down,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  tell 
him,"  said  Sir  John ;  then,  as  the 
old  fellow  retired  with  an  inartic- 
ulate attempt  at  thanks,  he  added 
sternly,  "  Don't  do  this  kind  of 
thing  in  future,  Penley,  without 
consulting  me." 

Tommy  trotted  off,  still  sobbing, 
and,  when  he  reached  home,  rushed 
breathlessly  up  to  Will's  bedside, 
rousing  him  from  an  uneasy  doze. 

"  I  connot  find  my  pikel,"  mut- 
tered Will,  and  then,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  he  said  feebly — 

"  Is't  thee,  mate  1    I  wur  dream- 


in',  I  b'lieve — dreamin'  of  owd  times 
as  'ull  never  coom  again.  .  .  . 
Tommy,  I've  bin  thinkin' — theer's 
my  fey  ther's  watch — I  allus  thought 
to  leave  it  to  thee — but  it'll  have 
to  goo  toward  my  berrin'.  Eh,  owd 
lad,  we  sh'd  ha'  putten  a  bit  by  fur 
a  rainy  day  if  we'd  ever  ha'  thought 
o'  sich  bad  times  coomin'.  .  .  .  An' 
theer's  my  Sunday  suit  —  quite 
good,  thou  knows — thou  met  hap- 
pen raise  a  few  shillin'  on  it." 

Tommy,  whose  old  chest  was 
still  convulsively  heaving,  sud- 
denly ceased  sobbing,  and  began 
to  chuckle  hysterically. 

"  Ho,  ho,  lad  !  Nay,  we's  not 
bury  thee  yet.  Theer's  noos,  mon, 
gradely  noos  ! " 

"Eh,"  cried  Will,  sitting  up, 
"thou  never  says !  Letter's  coom  ! " 

"  Nay,  theer  hasn't  coom  no 
letter,  but  I've  seed  Sir  John  his- 
sel'.  Thou'rt  took  on  again,  mon  ! 
Took  on !  Took  on  at  eighteen 
shillin'  a-week,  same  as  when  thou 
was  a  yoong  chap.  An'  thou'rt 
to  goo  on  wortchin'  till  thou  dees. 
Theer  now  ! " 

"Theer  now!"  repeated  Will 
rapturously,  his  eyes  almost  start- 
ing out  of  his  head,  a  broad  smile 
wreathing  his  lips.  "  Eh,  Tommy 
— I  con  scarce  believe — 

"What  doesto  say  to  thot,  eht 
cried  Tommy.  "  Coom,  thou'lt 
noan  be  fur  deein',  wilto  1  Thou'lt 
happen  mak'  a  shift  to  heyt  sum- 
mat  now.  Wilto  have  a  bit  o' 
bacon  to  thy  dinner  1 " 

"  Beet,  mon,  we's  have  a  gradely 
do,"  shouted  Will,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  Eh,  I  welly  b'lieve  I 
could  heyt  th'  whole  flitch  ! " 

Pie  flung  one  lean  leg  out  of  bed, 
then  the  other,  and  pounced  upon 
his  clothes. 

"Now,  Tommy,  mak'  haste,  owd 
lad  !  Wheer's  thot  bacon  1  Coom, 
hurry  up  !  We's  get  a  half  day  in 
yet  if  we're  slippy." 

M.  E.  FRANCIS. 
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IT  may  seem  almost  too  late  in 
the  clay  to  reopen  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Armenia  and  its  massacres, 
and  I  would  not  venture  to  do  so 
were  it  not  that  my  travels  have 
enabled  me  to  see  enough  and  pro- 
cure sufficient  evidence  to  make  a 
clear  statement  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  in  Asia  Minor 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  collect 
link  by  link  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  disturbances  of  last 
autumn.  My  route  lay,  if  not  in 
the  actual  districts  in  which  the 
troubles  took  place,  in  parts  where 
Kurd  and  Christian,  Turk  and 
Persian,  find  themselves  living  to- 
gether in  towns  and  villages  of  a 
country  that  presents  almost  the 
same  features,  moral  and  physical, 
as  the  mountains  and  plateaux  of 
Van  and  Bitlis,  Mush  and  Sassun. 

The  mixed  Commission  that  was 
sent  by  the  interested  Powers,  and 
the  many  correspondents  who  col- 
lected notes  upon  the  question, 
have  proved  that  without  the  least 
doubt  the  massacres  which  were 
reported  in  Europe  toward  the 
close  of  last  year  have  taken  place. 
They  have  proved  also  that  every 
conceivable,  and  to  us  inconceiv- 
able, atrocity  was  committed  by 
a  lawless  and  ferocious  soldiery 
upon  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  that  soldiery  were  turned 
loose  from  the  towns  to  ravish  and 
kill  to  their  heart's  content,  while 
their  officers  goaded  them  on  to 
every  manner  of  cruelty.  Thus 
far  the  verdict  is  public  news;  but 
what  I  think  has  yet  to  be  learned 
is,  not  only  what  absolutely  led  to 
these  scenes  of  debauchery  and 
horror,  but  also  some  idea  as  to  the 
characters  and  lives  of  the  persons 
engaged  either  as  persecutors  or 
persecuted,  the  actors  in  this  ter- 


rible tragedy.  The  revolting  facts 
that  filled  paper  after  paper  in 
England  at  the  commencement  and 
during  the  early  months  of  this 
year  caused  such  a  horror  in  Eng- 
land as  is  only  possible  amongst  a 
philanthropic  and  generous  nation  ; 
and  these  feelings  of  commisera- 
tion were  stirred  into  a  desire  for 
revenge  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Armenians  in  London,  who 
were  not  slow  to  call  attention 
to  the  pitiful  state  of  their 
country. 

This  flood  of  pity,  noble  as  it 
was  in  one  way,  was  accompanied 
by  at  least  one  disadvantage,  if 
not  danger.  It  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  English  people,  and  Europe  in 
general,  to  any  other  side  of  the 
question  that  might  exist,  to  any 
incentive  the  Turk  may  have  had 
for  bringing  himself  to  such  a  pitch 
of  exasperation  that  his  cruelty 
knew  no  bounds.  The  innocent 
Armenians  had  been  massacred, 
and  not  only  massacred  but  hor- 
ribly tortured,  and  women  and 
children  ravished  and  slain,  and 
that  was  sufficient.  It  mattered 
not  what  had  led  to  such  a  terrible 
state  of  affairs  ;  no  crime  that  the 
Armenians  could  have  committed 
could  merit  such  punishment.  It 
was  by  the  incessant  appeal  of  the 
Armenian  party  in  London,  by 
their  incessant  calling  of  attention 
by  every  means  of  publicity  to  the 
last  act  in  the  drama,  that  they 
were  able  to  obliterate  all  that  had 
gone  before,  except  to  allude  to  a 
period  of  persecution ;  and  in  ac- 
complishing this,  no  doubt  they 
were  highly  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess and  with  themselves.  But  be- 
fore judgment  can  be  passed  upon 
the  Turk,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand far  more  about  Armenia  and 
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the  Armenian  question  than  the 
British  public  has  had  opportunity 
of  learning.  It  is  true  articles  and 
pamphlets  were  published,  many  of 
them  absolutely  unbiassed  in  their 
opinions,  regarding  the  question ; 
but  while  much  stress  was  laid  on 
the  geographical,  historical,  and  re- 
ligious position  of  Armenia,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  ignore  more  im- 
portant elements  of  the  case,  the 
general  character  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. And  it  is,  I  think,  upon  this 
point  that  the  greatest  ignorance 
and  even  biassed  opinion  are  found 
in  England.  To  the  ordinary 
British  public  the  state  of  affairs 
is  somewhat  like  this.  Peaceful 
villages  of  Christians,  much  re- 
sembling our  country  population, 
are  found  surrounded  011  all  sides 
by  vast  lawless  hordes  of  semi- 
savages,  who,  when  the  innocent 
villagers  are  in  church,  steal  their 
sheep  and  cattle,  while  troops 
of  cruel  soldiery  are  constantly 
engaged  in  exacting  illegal  taxes. 
Then  every  month  or  so  the  church, 
with  its  belfry  and  its  timbered 
roof,  is  burnt,  the  priests  flogged 
or  dragged  to  prison,  and  the  vil- 
lage destroyed,  while  the  women 
and  children  are  led  captive. 
Such,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  is  the 
idea  of  the  general  public  upon 
the  Armenian  question.  But  how- 
far  is  this  from  the  truth  !  In- 
stead of  these  homely  villages 
with  their  churches  and  spires, 
surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens, 
the  Armenians  live  in  burrows  in 
the  earth,  dirty  and  smoke-be- 
grimed, passing  their  lives  in  agri- 
culture or  in  petty  trade,  and, 
when  rich  enough,  lending  money 
at  usurious  rates  to  the  very  Kurds 
of  whose  depredations  they  so 
loudly  complain.  Some  general 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
Armenian  must  be  conceived  be- 
fore any  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
country  can  be  realised.  Un- 


educated, a  fanatical  Christian  who 
looks  upon  all  other  Churches  than 
his  own,  the  Gregorian,  in  much 
the  same  light  as  he  does  on 
Islam,  immoral  in  his  domestic 
life,  practising  vices  which  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  those  of 
Mohammedans,  drinking  more  than 
is  good  for  him,  dishonest  when 
he  finds  the  opportunity  in  his 
business,  the  Armenian  is  a  typi- 
cal Oriental,  lacking  the  thorough- 
ness and  manliness  of  the  Turkish 
peasant,  and  much  preferring  to 
gain  his  ends  by  intrigue  rather 
than  by  straightforward  dealing. 
Such  is  the  Armenian  of  the 
country  districts.  In  the  towns, 
it  is  true,  he  is  brought,  if  not 
under  a  moral,  at  least  under  a 
legal  code,  and  here  we  find  him 
diligent,  an  admirable  linguist, 
an  excellent  man  of  commerce,  so 
far  as  never  letting  a  sou  pass 
through  his  hands  without  making 
something  by  it,  squeezing  those 
under  him,  untrustworthy  unless 
it  be  to  his  advantage  to  be  the 
contrary,  suave  and  plausible,  with- 
out affection  or  regard  for  any  one, 
and  immoral  where  immorality 
does  not  cost  him  anything ;  an 
obedient  and  hard-working  clerk, 
a  merciless  and  grasping  master, 
and  often  marvellously  clever 
withal.  The  Turk,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  different.  Except 
those  who  fill  official  positions, 
where  intrigue  is  part  and  parcel 
of  their  being,  the  Turk  is  straight- 
forward, enjoying  his  life,  as  im- 
moral as  the  Armenian,  a  lax 
Moslem,  with  no  fanaticism  but 
a  firm  conviction  in  predestina- 
tion, ready  to  swindle  when  he 
finds  the  opportunity,  which  he  is 
not  usually  sharp  enough  to  do, 
affectionate  in  his  nature,  far  too 
trusting  in  his  disposition,  and 
cruel  to  the  backbone.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  rid  himself 
of  this  great  feature  of  the  old 
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tribes  from  which  he  is  sprung, 
and  when  his  blood  is  heated,  his 
desires  fired,  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  pitch  of  devilish  cruelty 
he  will  not  proceed.  Just  as 
when  the  original  hordes  of  his 
people,  pouring  out  of  Central 
Asia,  flooded  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Asia  Minor  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  so  to- 
day, deep  down  in  his  heart,  there 
lingers  this  inheritance.  It  re- 
quires, happily,  much  to  exasperate 
him  ;  but  when  a  sufficient  pitch  is 
reached,  his  fury  knows  no  bounds, 
and  no  constraint,  moral  or  physi- 
cal, can  hold  him  back. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mas- 
sacres in  Armenia  were  due  to 
religious  persecution.  This  is  not 
a  fact,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  whatever  that  this  rea- 
son has  been  put  forward  by  the 
agitators  in  Europe  to  obtain  the 
more  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Powers  in  redressing  their  wrongs. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  on  sufficient  evidence,  that 
until  the  actual  massacres  were 
taking  place,  when  the  cry  of 
"  Kill  the  Christian  dogs  !  "  was 
no  doubt  raised,  no  religious  per- 
secution of  the  Armenians  had 
taken  place.  I  have  stated  above, 
and  I  think  all  who  know  the 
oriental  peoples  well  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  Turk  is  not  a 
fanatic.  It  is  true,  occasional  out- 
bursts of  fanaticism  occur,  but 
usually  in  the  case  of  the  mollahs, 
answering  roughly  to  their  priest- 
hood. The  Sunni  doctrine,  held 
by  the  Turks,  is  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Islam  by  far  the  least 
narrow.  It  is  the  Sheiyas — such 
as  the  Persians  from  whom  the 
Christian  meets  with  a  scowl  and 
a  curse — who  often  refuse  him  even 
a  drop  of  water  to  drink  ;  while 
the  Turk  receives  one  into  his 
house,  eats  with  one,  and  some- 
times even  drinks  with  one,  allows 


Christians  to  enter  his  mosques — 
in  fact,  makes  no  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  followers  of  the 
two  religions.  It  is  for  this  laxity 
in  his  relations  with  Christians 
that  the  Sunni  is  so  despised  by 
the  rigid  and  fanatical  Sheiyas. 

But  so  far  as  these  words  of 
mine  go  to  prove  that  the  late 
massacres  were  not  of  a  religious 
character,  it  may  be  very  justly  said 
that  they  are  only  a  general  state- 
ment. Let  us,  then,  look  into  the 
question  more  closely.  Cast  your 
eyes  over  that  great  country  known 
as  Asia  Minor — in  fact,  I  may  say 
over  Mesopotamia  and  the  province 
of  Baghdad  as  well — and  look  at 
the  number  of  cities,  and  towns, 
and  villages  that  exist.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  absolutely  correct  in 
stating  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions indeed — perhaps  only  those 
of  the  towns  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  Imams,  such  as  Kerbela 
and  Nejef,  or  Meshed  Ali — every 
city  and  town,  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, contain  a  mixed  population 
of  Christians  and  Moslems.  Yet 
if,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Armen- 
ians of  these  districts  were  per- 
secuted merely  for  upholding  the 
Christian  faith,  how  is  it  that  we 
find  in  every  other  direction  sup- 
porters of  both  religions  living  in 
peace  one  with  the  other,  and  mix- 
ing freely  in  commerce  and  social 
intercourse1?  How  is  it  that  the 
massacres  of  Bitlis  and  Sassun  are 
not  perpetrated  every  day  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Turkish  empire,  until 
the  hated  and  despised  Christians 
are  exterminated  1  In  the  towns 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  that  I  have 
visited  I  have  found  Moslems  and 
Christians  living  in  accord,  enjoy- 
ing the  same  prosperity,  suffering 
the  same  disadvantages,  the  sole 
difference  between  their  positions 
being  that  in  the  courts  of  law  the 
judges  are  more  prone  to  believe  a 
Moslem  than  a  Christian.  In  this 
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the  judges  are  wrong,  for,  gener- 
ally speaking,  neither  ought  to 
be  believed.  But  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  philanthropic  and  irrational 
men  and  women  in  England,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  Turk  or  the 
Armenian,  and  nothing  of  the 
status  in  which  they  live,  pro- 
claiming from  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit  that  the  Armenians  were 
massacred  because  they  refused 
to  become  converts,  and  because 
they  upheld  the  religion  of  Christ. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  Turk,  and  in- 
deed few  Moslems  of  any  religion, 
who  attempted  either  by  persua- 
sion or  force  to  convert  others  to 
their  belief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  Christians  who  are  attempting 
to  persuade  the  Moslems  to  change 
their  religion,  though  in  the  case 
of  the  Turks  their  absolute  failure 
has  led  to  their  abandoning  them. 
Christian  missionaries  are  allowed 
to  reside,  and  do  reside,  in  most  of 
the  larger  towns  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Americans  especially  have 
opened  schools  and  churches,  and 
are  doing  good  work  amongst  the 
native  Christian  children.  Let  one 
thing  be  clearly  understood  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Christians, 
and  that  is  this — that  their  fanati- 
cism and  hatred  toward  the  Turk 
are  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  Turk  toward  them.  In 
talking  to  Moslems  of  Armenians 
during  my  travels,  I  heard  not  one 
curse  or  opprobrious  epithet  used  ; 
in  talking  to  Armenians  about  the 
Moslems,  no  name  was  too  bad, 
no  insult  too  deep  for  them.  In 
Erivan,  an  Armenian  boasted  to 
me  of  the  exquisite  tiles  he  had 
stolen  from  the  lovely  mosque  in 
that  city.  On  my  rebuking  him 
for  sacrilege,  he  told  me  that  he 
would,  if  he  had  the  power,  blow 
the  place  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
that  he  rejoiced  that  every  tile 
he  took  away — and  he  showed  me 
the  bare  spot  of  his  former  thefts 


— disfigured  the  heathen  temple. 
The  following  day  he  accompanied 
me  to  Echmiazin,  the  holy  centre 
of  the  Gregorian  Church,  and  there 
prayed  for  the  destruction  of  all 
Moslems  and  heretics,  and  kissed, 
one  after  another,  the  relics  in  the 
church.  Until  my  Arab  servant 
entered  Echmiazin  with  me,  no 
Moslem,  I  was  told,  had  ever  been 
within  the  sacred  walls,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  only  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  those  in 
authority  to  show  every  possible 
attention  at  that  particular  period 
to  an  Englishman.  Yet  the 
mosques  in  Erivan.  are  visited  by 
the  Armenians,  whose  thefts  of 
the  exquisite  tiles  have  disfigured 
beyond  repair  more  than  one 
beautiful  spot.  No ;  the  Turk  is 
not  a  fanatic,  but  the  Armenian 
most  assuredly  is,  and  religious 
persecution  will  not  blaze  out  in 
Asia  Minor  until  the  native  Chris- 
tian gains  the  upper  hand. 

To  what  cause,  then,  can  the 
massacres  be  attributed  1 

Although,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Turk  is  by  no  means  a  bigot, 
his  cruel  nature  naturally  tends  to 
render  him  a  persecutor  when  he 
finds  the  opportunity,  particularly 
if  the  persecution  be  a  political 
one  ;  for  patriotism  to  his  country, 
his  people,  and  his  Sultan,  who,  he 
believes,  is  the  Khalifa  of  the 
Prophet,  is  deeply  rooted  in  his 
heart.  No  one  knows  better  than 
he  that  his  system  of  government 
is  rotten ;  but  no  one  is  more 
ready  to  defend  it  from  outside 
attack.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
see  that  the  Christian  population 
was  an  enemy  to  the  State,  and 
therefore  he  considered  it  an  enemy 
to  himself  —  and  therein  lies  the 
key  of  the  situation. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  discus- 
sion of  generalities,  to  survey  for  a 
little  what  had  been  taking  place  in 
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Armenia  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities.  It  is  not  neces- 
ary,  in  order  to  trace  the  course  of 
these  political  events,  to  revert  to 
any  period  previous  to  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1878.  When  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Powers  then 
present  were  discussing  the  Eastern 
problem,  the  Armenians  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  state 
their  case.  They  did  so,  however, 
with  that  disregard  for  correctness 
which  characterises  the  statements 
of  all  Eastern  people — owing  more, 
perhaps,  to  their  natural  tendency 
to  exaggeration  than  to  the  wilful 
telling  of  untruth — with  the  result 
that  the  European  delegates  gave 
the  question  but  little  thought, 
merely  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  matter  by 
inserting  a  clause  that  "  reforms 
should  be  instituted  in  the  pro- 
vinces inhabited  by  Armenians." 
This  clause  was  as  vague  as  it  was 
impracticable,  for  every  province 
of  Asia  Minor  is  inhabited  by 
Armenians,  and  the  members  of 
the  Conference  could  have  little 
intended  or  expected  that  the 
Sultan  should  commence  a  series 
of  practical  reforms  throughout  his 
dominions  in  Asia.  Had  the 
Armenians  understood,  as  they 
probably  never  will  understand, 
that  the  practical  minds  of  Europ- 
ean politicians  are  influenced  more 
by  a  few  simple  and  unadulterated 
facts  than  by  imaginary,  or  at  least 
vague  statements,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  as  early  as  the  Berlin 
Conference  considerable  attention 
would  have  been  concentrated  upon 
their  position,  and  the  matter 
treated  as  one  of  importance.  But 
when,  in  the  memorandum  which 
they  handed  in — to  Mr  Goschen, 
I  believe  —  they  commenced  by 
the  assertion  that  in  that  vague 
district  known  as  Armenia  the 
Christian,  or  rather  Armenian, 
population  numbered  three  mil- 


lions of  souls,  it  was  impossible 
that  much  credence  could  be  put 
in  the  ensuing  paragraphs  of  their 
statement  of  complaint  against  the 
Porte. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of 
population  a  few  words  must  be 
said,  for  though  in  detail  it  is  un- 
important, except  in  proving  the 
ratio  of  the  Christians  to  the  Mos- 
lems, it  is  interesting  as  showing 
to  what  extent  the  Armenians  can 
be  believed  in  the  stories  that  they 
spread  regarding  their  co-religion- 
ists in  Asia  Minor.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  1878  :  we  have  there 
an  official  Armenian  statement  of 
their  numbers — three  millions.  As 
soon  as  the  clause  was  inserted, 
and  what  little  public  attention 
Armenia  had  attracted  was  with- 
drawn, and  when  there  no  longer 
remained  any  necessity  to  make 
out  the  Christian  population  as 
largely  predominating,  what  do  we 
find  1  This,  that  an  Armenian  in 
a  position  to  be  well  informed  puts 
down  the  population  at  between 
300,000  and  400,000— that  is  to 
say,  at  one-ninth  of  the  number 
officially  stated  to  the  delegates  of 
the  Berlin  Conference.  More  re- 
cent and  carefully  prepared  sta- 
tistics, by  far  the  most  reliable 
that  can  be  found,  estimate  the 
Armenians  at  about  half  a  million, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  number  given 
at  Berlin.  Then  came  the  mas- 
sacres of  last  autumn  and  the 
public  feeling  in  Europe — and  the 
population  rises  at  a  bound  to  two 
millions,  a  figure  that  was  given 
me  as  correct  not  only  in  Echmiazin 
itself,  but  in  many  other  places. 
As  I  said  already,  the  details  are 
of  no  importance ;  for  it  can  safely 
be  estimated  that  the  Armenian 
population  of  the  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor  is  about  half,  if  as  much, 
that  of  the  Moslems — Turks  and 
Kurds. 

But  1  have  drawn  attention  to 
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the  figures  merely  to  show  that  in 
dealing  with  such  oriental  peoples 
as  Turks  and  Armenians  very  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  figures, 
or,  unfortunately,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  in  statements,  which  are 
not  proved  by  other  evidence  than 
that  of  report.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Turkish  Government 
publishes  a  census  of  its  Asiatic 
provinces ;  but  I  doubt  not  that 
if  one  has  been  drawn  up  during 
the  last  few  months,  or  since  the 
massacres,  we  should  find  it  erring 
as  largely,  if  not  more  so,  in  the 
other  direction,  and  numbering  the 
Moslems  as  the  stars  in  the  heav- 
ens and  the  Armenians  as  few  and 
far  between.  In  casting  blame 
upon  the  Armenians  for  their  per- 
version of  details,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  I  am  holding  them 
up  as  below  the  level  of  the  Turks. 
The  Turkish  point  of  view  is  one 
that  is  practically  unimportant, 
as  it  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic in  England,  whereas  in  the 
other  case  our  papers  have  been 
filled  with  statements  one  and  all 
of  which  are  of  Armenian  origin. 
Rather  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Armenians  how  their  case  is  weak- 
ened when  few  if  any  of  its  details 
will  bear  the  least  investigation 
— with  the  exception  of  the  mas- 
sacres themselves,  which  unhappily 
we  know  are  only  too  true. 

But  to  continue  with  the  out- 
line of  the  history  of  events  that 
have  been  taking  place  since  the 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  stating  that  reforms  must 
be  instituted  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Armen- 
ians. This  little  clause,  apparently 
so  easy  to  attend  to  or  to  break, 
which  seemed  to  mean  neither 
trouble  to  Turkey  nor  betterment 
of  their  condition  to  the  Armen- 
ians, grew  quickly  to  such  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  both,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  of 


all  the  trouble  and  sorrow.  It 
gave  hope  to  the  Christians,  and 
it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Porte 
to  a  possible  risk  of  disturbance 
and  danger  in  the  future.  Little 
could  the  delegates  have  seen  how 
so  small  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
could  in  the  course  of  so  few 
years  grow  into  a  political  tree 
the  branches  of  which  have  been 
filled  with  the  discord  and  blood- 
shed of  the  birds  who  had  built 
their  nests  therein. 

For  the  Armenians  there  was  a 
hope,  while  the  Turk,  silent  and 
suspicious,  watched  for  the  dangers 
that  he  knew  must  come.  Nor 
were  they  long  in  coming,  though 
they  took  years  to  reach  matur- 
ity. Secret  political  societies 
sprang  into  existence ;  leagues 
were  formed ;  dreams  of  a  free 
Armenia  began  to  be  spread  about, 
and  the  fire  of  the  souls  of  the 
people  began  to  nicker.  Old  his- 
tories of  the  Armenian  kings — 
half- fabulous  records — were  routed 
out  and  quoted  from  the  pulpit, 
the  voice  of  the  priest  preached 
freedom  to  the  superstitious  people, 
to  whom  their  pastors  are  more 
than  men,  and  the  flickering  flame 
began  to  blaze. 

And  what  was  the  Turk  doing 
meanwhile  1 

From  the  very  first  attempt  of 
the  Armenians  to  put  forward 
their  case  the  Sublime  Porte  had 
realised  the  danger.  It  was  a 
danger  that  was  a  most  difficult 
one  to  meet.  Any  attempt  at 
force,  at  wholesale  arrest,  at  crush- 
ing the  secret  societies  of  Armenia, 
would  call  once  more  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  question,  with 
what  results  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say — probably  the  same  as  had 
occurred  in  Bulgaria.  At  all  costs 
this  must  be  avoided.  "What,  then, 
remained  for  the  Turks  to  do  1 
The  sole  policy  which  they  found 
possible  without  the  risk  of  meas- 
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ures  of  force  was  the  following  :  to 
commence  against  the  Armenians 
a  system  of  petty  persecution, 
which,  without  being  sufficiently 
harsh  or  sufficiently  tangible  to 
call  attention  to  the  country,  was 
ample  to  gain  the  ends  desired — 
namely,  the  voluntary  emigration 
of  the  Armenian  population.  But 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  carry  out 
such  a  system,  for  many  of  the 
districts  where  danger  most  threat- 
ened were  wild  mountain  pla- 
teaux where  the  Turks  themselves 
seldom  if  ever  came  into  contact 
with  the  Armenian  population. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a  re- 
medy, and  in  the  wild  tribes  of 
Kurds,  who  share  with  the  Christ- 
ians these  elevated  plateaux,  the 
Porte  discovered  a  godsend.  A 
few  remarks  must  be  here  made 
about  the  Kurds.  This  race  of 
hardy  hillsmen  are  known  to  have 
inhabited  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia  Minor  from  almost  pre- 
historic times.  They  were  known 
to  the  Assyrians ;  and  mention 
is  found  of  them  and  their  do- 
ings on  almost  every  page  of  the 
changeful  history  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  appearance  they  are  a  fine 
hardy  race  of  men,  and  in  charac- 
ter possess  some  of  the  best 
features  of  Orientals.  In  their 
mountain  districts,  where  the 
baneful  influence  of  Turk  and 
Persian  has  scarcely  reached  them, 
they  are  a  most  hospitable  and 
kindly  race,  contented  with  their 
hard  lot,  living  a  life  of  morality 
unknown  to  the  Armenian,  but 
robbers  withal.  Nor  can  this  last 
trait  in  their  character  be  won- 
dered at,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  they  have  suffered  in 
their  time  from  the  fact  that 
their  country  has  formed  a  con- 
tinual battle  -  field  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  history  to  the 
time  of  the  Russo  -  Turkish  war. 
How  many  armies  have  passed 
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through  and  through  their  coun- 
try, pillaging  and  robbing,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  old  highroad 
to  the  great  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia,  and  Persia 
led  through  their  territory  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  checkered 
existence  they  have  always  led. 

Living  in  mud  hovels,  much  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Armenians, 
in  winter,  in  summer  they  migrate 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
the  high  mountain  grazing-lands, 
where  they  inhabit  for  the  most 
part  brown  tents  of  goat's  hair. 
Sometimes  these  migratory  jour- 
neys are  of  considerable  length, 
some  days  in  duration,  and  the 
passing  Kurds  have  from  time  im- 
memorial demanded  and  received 
a  small  tribute  in  kind  from  the 
Armenians  whose  villages  they  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  in  many  cases  a 
kind  of  feudal  system  has  been  in 
existence  from  time  immemorial, 
a  Kurdish  tribe  protecting  an  Ar- 
menian village  from  other  robbers 
in  return  for  a  small  annual  trib- 
ute. It  is  a  system  that  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  seems  to  be  identical 
with  that  in  use  to  -  day  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews  in  trans  -  Atlas 
Morocco,  who  pay  small  sums  to 
the  Berbers  for  their  protection. 

It  will  be  easily  understood, 
then,  that  it  wanted  but  a  word 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities to  set  the  Kurds  looting, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  hint 
to  this  effect  was  given  to  them. 
That  they  had  little  to  fear  in 
return  was  very  apparent,  for  had 
not  the  officials,  as  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case,  promised  that  no 
reparation  would  be  made,  the 
very  fact  that  the  Kurds  inhab- 
ited wild  mountain  districts  and 
are  well  armed  would  deter  the 
Turks  from  the  expensive,  danger- 
ous, and  unremunerative  course  of 
2  K 
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attempting  to  punish  them.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a 
still  more  powerful  reason  why 
the  Kurds  ran  no  risk  in  giving 
vent  to  their  pillaging  propensities. 
Many  of  the  wildest  of  these 
tribesmen  have  been  enrolled  in 
irregular  troops  known  as  the 
Hamidieh, — a  sort  of  vagabond 
yeomanry  founded  upon,  but  little 
resembling,  the  Russian  Cossacks. 
Armed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, receiving  a  very  irregular 
pay,  and  allowed  to  do  as  they 
please,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Hamidieh  took  to  looting  their 
neighbours,  tolerably  safe  from  at- 
tack owing  to  the  Sultan's  uniform 
which  they  wore.  In  fact,  it  was 
no  doubt  an  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  local  officials  that,  instead 
of  receiving  their  full  pay,  which 
found  its  way  elsewhere,  they 
should  manage  to  satisfy  them- 
selves by  robbing  cattle  and  sheep. 
At  the  same  time,  these  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hamidieh  were  tend- 
ing to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
Porte,  and  to  drive  the  Armenians 
to  emigrate. 

But  the  very  weapon  which  the 
Turks  had  raised  to  further  their 
ends  began  at  length  to  become  a 
danger.  Armed  bodies  of  Kurds, 
wearing  the  Turkish  uniform,  rav- 
aged the  country,  and  even  the 
officials  found  that  their  tools  had 
escaped  their  grasp,  and  that,  had 
they  desired  to  do  so,  they  were 
powerless  to  hold  the  Kurds  in 
check. 

Meanwhile  amongst  the  Ar- 
menians powerful  influences  had 
been  at  work.  As  complaint  after 
complaint,  based  no  doubt  upon 
truth  and  embroidered  upon  by 
oriental  imagination,  reached  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  were  re- 
siding in  England  and  in  other 
European  countries,  these  raised 
their  voice  in  lamentation,  and  set 
their  hands  to  work  treason  and 


revolution.  And  here  an  enor- 
mous blame  rests  upon  the  Ar- 
menian agitators,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  sacrificed  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  order  to  gain 
their  own  political  ends.  I  do 
not  write  these  words  without 
knowledge  of  what  I  am  saying. 
The  Armenians  in  Europe,  safe 
from  arrest  and  attack,  wrote  and 
sent  emissaries  to  Asia  Minor  to 
agitate  and  stir  up  rebellion  in 
those  parts,  and  for  several  years 
this  intrigue  has  been  in  progress. 
The  district  of  Hassun  refused  to 
pay  taxes,  and  ceased  doing  so,  and 
in  1892,  when  the  Turks  attempted 
to  bridge  the  river  at  Chenek,  the 
only  practical  entrance  to  their 
wild  mountain  country,  they  fired 
upon  the  soldiers.  From  1892  to 
1894  the  district  was  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  and  their  example  of 
courage  and  bravery— or  treason 
— stirred  up  their  fellow-country- 
men in  other  parts  to  imitation. 
Inflammatory  literature,  smuggled 
across  the  Russian  and  Persian 
frontiers,  was  poured  over  the 
country.  Agitators  stirred  up  the 
superstitious  people  by  hopes  of 
revenge  and  false  promises  of  co- 
operation from  England  and  else- 
where. Priests  preached  treason  to 
the  peasant  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
peasants,  uneducated,  understand- 
ing neither  their  political  position 
nor  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
Powers,  listened  to  their  words  as 
a  divine  message.  The  Armenians, 
like  all  Orientals,  believed  what 
their  own  people  told  them,  and 
refused  to  hear  the  words  of  those 
who  could  give  them,  and  did  give 
them,  better  advice.  They  were 
told  that  many  Armenians  held 
high  positions  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  they  forgot  that  many 
did  hold  high  positions  at  the 
Porte  ;  and  these  idle  and  culpable 
words,  written  from  London  and 
Europe  in  general  by  men  whose 
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lives  and  persons  were  safe,  and 
who  were  living  in  peace  and 
plenty  and  had  nothing  to  lose, 
egged  the  tribesmen  on  to  actions 
which  in  other  circumstances  they 
would  never  have  dreamed  of. 
Had  not  the  Armenians  in  Eng- 
land stirred  up,  directly  or  in- 
directly, their  countrymen  in  Sas- 
sun,  the  pits  would  never  have 
been,  dug  in  which  to  -  day  the 
bones  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  rotting.  Had  affairs  not 
reached  so  serious  a  turn  as  mas- 
sacre, we  should  have  long  ago 
realised  this  fact  in  England  ;  but 
the  brutal  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  Turks  have  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  all  that  has 
gone  before,  and  for  this,  no  doubt, 
the  Armenian  political  agitators 
feel  an  immense  gratitude  and  re- 
lief. So  strong  is  the  feeling  in 
England  that  these  words  of  un- 
biassed opinion  may  be  scoffed  at, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as 
to  change  public  opinion  in  the 
smallest  and  least  important  article 
of  its  belief;  but  personal  know- 
ledge and  intercourse  with  the 
Armenians  themselves  have  given 
me  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of 
which  the  public  have  never  heard. 
If  my  words  be  denied,  as  I  quite 
expect  they  will  be  by  interested 
persons,  let  inquiries  be  set  on 
foot.  Let  one  question  alone  be 
asked,  Is  it  not  true  that  as  late 
as  April  of  this  year  a  caravan 
was  stopped  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities at  Kotur  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  the  pack-saddles  of 
the  mules  found  to  be  stuffed  with 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary 
literature  1  And  let  reasoning  men 
and  women  consider  whether  such 
a  course  as  pouring  treason  into 
Armenia  at  such  a  moment  was 
not  an  incentive  to  fresh  massacre 
and  equally  appalling  barbarities 
as  those  that  had  taken  place  the 
autumn  before. 


It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  these  political 
agitators  ?  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  merely  the  better  govern- 
ment of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
But  is  this  so  1  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  condition  of  the 
Armenians  in  Russia.  There  the 
Gregorian  Church  is  still  un- 
touched, though  that  of  the  Geor- 
gians has  long  ago  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  national  religion  of  the 
country.  Armenian  schools  flourish 
in  every  part ;  their  worship  is 
freely  allowed ;  the  dignitaries  of 
their  Church  are  chosen  by  the 
Armenians  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  who  has  never 
been  known  to  object  to  the  Cath- 
olicos  elected  by  the  people.  In 
fact,  they  are  allowed  every  re- 
ligious and  civil  privilege,  with 
the  exception  that  children  of 
mixed  marriages  shall  be  brought 
up  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  Under 
the  just  rule  of  Russia  the  Ar- 
menian flourishes  ;  all  the  petty 
offices,  and  many  of  the  higher 
ones,  in  the  Government  of  Trans- 
caucasia are  held  by  them ;  in 
trade  they  have  ruined  the  less 
crafty  Russian ;  and  southern 
Russia  to-day  is  an  Armenian  pro- 
vince. But  ask  the  agitators 
whether  they  desire  that  the  pla- 
teau of  Asia  Minor  should  fall 
under  Russian  rule,  and  what  will 
they  tell  you  1  That  they  prefer 
Turkey  to  Russia.  Astonishing 
as  this  reply  is,  it  is  heard  through- 
out all  the  East  wherever  Armeni- 
ans are  found ;  and  why  is  this  ? 
Because  if  Russia  held  Armenia, 
there  would  only  be  opportunities 
for  the  agitators  and  their  friends 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  by 
their  labours  or  their  efficiency, 
whereas  what  they  are  desirous 
of  doing  is  to  form  a  free  and 
autonomous  Armenia,  in  which 
their  own  personal  enrichment 
and  aggrandisement  would  take 
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the  place  of  patriotism  and  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  If 
you  think  that  the  Armenians 
are  patriotic  or  sincere  as  a  people, 
you  are  mistaken.  At  Echmia/in, 
the  religious  centre  of  the  Armen- 
ians, one  of  the  highest  of  the 
dignatories  of  the  Gregorian 
Church  spoke  the  following  words 
to  me.  "We  love  England,"  he 
said.  "  After  Armenia  we  love 
her  best  of  all.  We  pray  for  her 
every  day  and  many  times  a-day. 
She  is  so  rich."  In  those  ingenu- 
ous words  you  have  the  whole  key- 
note of  the  Armenian  policy,  the 
whole  character  of  her  people — 
love  of  power  and  wealth.  In  an 
autonomous  Armenia  there  would 
be  every  opportunity  for  the 
agitators  to  practise  their  powers 
of  intrigue,  a  gentle  art  in  which 
they  excel.  In  a  Russian  Armenia 
intrigue  means  Siberia  —  at  least 
such  intrigue  as  the  Armenian 
loves  to  indulge  in.  No !  the 
Armenian  agitators  and  political 
aspirants  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  in  Southern  Russia  and  in 
Persia,  hovering  about  the  fron- 
tiers, but  careful  never  to  run  their 
necks  into  danger,  one  and  all  told 
me  that  they  preferred  Turkish  to 
Russian  rule,  and  that  their  war- 
cry  was  "  Autonomy  !  "  They  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied  with  such  re- 
forms as  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Powers — and  for  a  time  they 
may  rest  tranquil — the  calm  before 
the  coming  storm ;  but  as  surely 


as  the  massacres  have  taken  place, 
there  will  arise  further  and  more 
serious  troubles  in  the  country — 
reforms  or  no  reforms  —  troubles 
stirred  up  by  men  who  are  con- 
tent to  see  their  brethren  suffer 
in  the  hopes  of  themselves  some 
day  gaining  an  end  where  power 
and  fortune  will  be  open  to  them. 
By  all  means  let  the  European 
Powers  insist  upon  the  reforms 
proposed,  and  let  them  see  that 
they  are  carried  out ;  but  once  this 
is  accomplished,  once  the  Turk  is 
morally  and  physically  punished 
for  the  barbarities  lie  has  com- 
mitted, barbarities  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world's  history,  and 
when  the  solitary  Sultan  in  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk  has  eaten  dirt  in  the 
presence  of  the  world,  then  let  it 
be  clearly  stated  to  the  Armenians 
that  no  further  support  will  be 
given  to  their  political  aims  as  long 
as  Turkey  holds  to  her  promises 
and  her  practices  of  reform.  If, 
however,  the  Porte  becomes  lax, 
and  continues  to  allow  the  Kurds 
to  rob  and  steal  under  the  eyes  of 
her  provincial  officials,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  Europe  once  more  to  inter- 
fere. If,  on  the  contrary,  Turkey 
remains  faithful  to  her  promises 
she  must  be  forced  to  give,  then 
the  time  for  interference  is  over, 
and  the  political  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  must  not  again  be 
clouded  in  order  to  further  the  ends 
of  unscrupulous  adventurers. 

WALTER  B.  HARRIS. 
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E  X  G  L  I  S  II     T  K  0  U  T. 


THE  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
have,  one  would  say,  almost  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  in  devising 
conundrums  for  the  bewilderment 
of  competitive  candidates,  but  they 
have  never  yet,  I  think,  demanded 
a  description  of  the  scenery  most 
characteristic  of  England.  Many 
sillier  subjects  for  an  essay  might 
be — nay,  have  been — propounded, 
and  what  a  charming  series  of  pic- 
tures might  be  produced  in  reply  ! 
For  England  - —  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  predominant  partner 
— though  in  area  insignificant  com- 
pared with  almost  every  other 
realm,  exhibits  a  greater  variety 
of  characteristics  in  its  landscape 
than  any  other  country.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  would  be  for  the 
examiners  to  maintain  a  critical 
standard,  for  in  no  other  land  are 
there  so  many  distinct  types  of 
scenery,  each  of  which  is  distinct- 
ly English.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Leaving  out  coast  scenery,  which 
has  common  characteristics  every- 
where, mountain,  heath,  and  flood 
are  the  special  attributes  of  Scot- 
land :  it  is  not  easy  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  first,  the  second  is 
seldom  far  away,  and  the  sound  of 
falling  waters  is  always  in  the  air. 
Wales  is  best  seen  in  her  wooded 
hillsides  and  brawling  streams ; 
and  as  for  Ireland,  despite  the 
broad  leagues  of  verdure  in  the 
eastern  and  central  counties,  the 
dominant  note  is  given  by  brim- 
ming bogs,  whence  peasants  snatch 
their  patches  of  precarious  culture. 

But  in  England,  who  shall  de- 
clare one  scene  to  be  more  exclus- 
ively English  than  another  ?  Shall 
it  be  sought  among  elms  and  oaks 
brooding  over  the  sleepy  home- 
steads of  Warwickshire  1  or  among 


the  hop  -  gardens  and  cherry- 
orchards  of  Kent  1  in  Devonshire 
combes,  on  Surrey  heaths  or  windy 
downs  of  Sussex  ?  Or  will  you  find 
it  where  the  rich  vales  of  West- 
moreland swell  to  the  matchless 
grass  land  of  the  dales  ?  Or  again, 
will  you  confess  that  in  no  country 
can  be  shown  such  vast  tracts  of 
blackened  waste,  foul  with  coal- 
dust  and  deeply  polluted  with 
smoke?  All  these  are  English, 
if  not  exclusively,  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  that  no  man,  suddenly 
descending  from  a  balloon,  could 
fail  to  have  a  shrewd  guess  in 
what  country  he  had  landed. 

Yet  there  are  spots  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  of  which  the 
aspect  is  very  English.  You 
must  not  look  for  hops  or  cherry- 
orchards,  of  course,  but  the  other 
features  may  all  be  picked  out 
in  one  place  or  another.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  none  of  these  that 
I  want  to  take  your  readers,  but 
to  a  scene  the  like  of  which  you 
shall  search  for  in  vain  elsewhere 
than  in  England.  Indeed,  strati- 
graphical  geology  supplies  a  very 
good  reason  why  the  like  of  this 
landscape  cannot  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  than  what 
is  known  as  the  Anglo  -  Parisian 
basin,  for  it  is  there  only,  or 
almost  only,  that  the  cretaceous 
formation,  most  characteristic  of 
the  mesoxoic  beds,  assumes  the 
form  of  white  chalk.  This  massive 
deposit,  once  the  calcareous  slime 
of  the  primeval  Atlantic,  now 
heaved  aloft  and  sculptured  into 
dry,  rolling  downs,  sucks  up  the 
rain  and  snow  of  winter  into 
its  depths,  whence  they  flow  in 
volume  that  varies  not  percep- 
tibly throughout  the  heats  of 
summer,  forming  such  streams  as 
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the  Avon,  Test,  and  Ttchen  of 
Hampshire.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  for  northern  eyes,  during  the 
prolonged  drought  of  last  spring 
and  summer,  to  watch  these  crys- 
tal floods  pouring  through  the 
verdant  vales,  while  all  the  up- 
lands round,  as  well  as  the  plains 
in  less  -  favoured  districts,  were 
parched  to  tinder,  and  the  glens 
through  which  winter  torrents 
roared  could  show  but  trickling 
becks.  From  immemorial  times 
industrious  husbandmen  have 
turned  these  steady  streams  to  good 
account,  for  not  only  are  they 
studded  with  innumerable  mills, 
but  the  water  is  diverted  in  a  net- 
work of  carriers  so  that  it  delivers 
a  fertilising  moisture  over  all  the 
level  ground  along  the  river's 
course.  Here  the  grass  is  always 
green  from  early  spring  till  the 
breath  of  winter  checks  the 
growth ;  here,  in  long  succession, 
is  displayed  a  heraldry  of  flowers, 
of  which  I  know  not  the  like 
elsewhere :  kingcups,  buttercups, 
marsh  ragwort,  and  elecampane 
for  or  ;  lady's  smock,  water-ranun- 
culus, water-lilies,  and  convolvulus 
for  argent  ;  forget-me-not,  brook- 
lime,  chicory,  and  viper's  bugloss 
for  azure;  orchis,  ragged-robin, 
willow  -  herb,  and  great  sanguine 
crests  of  water  -  dock  for  gules ; 
deadly  nightshade,  tufted  vetch, 
and  skullcap  for  pur-pure  ;  besides 
a  host  of  shades  too  delicate  or 
uncertain  for  the  pedants  of 
chivalry. 

These  valleys,  too,  with  their 
reed  and  osier  beds,  hanging  woods 
and  tangled  hedgerows,  offer  a 
paradise  for  birds  ;  but,  after  all, 
when  one  writes  "English  trout" 
at  the  head  of  a  paper,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  something  about 
living  things  in  the  river,  rather 
than  about  creatures  on  its  banks. 
And  truly  the  trout  in  these 
streams  deserve  some  attention, 


not  only  because  of  their  prime 
quality  and  satisfactory  size,  but 
because  they  have  of  late  years 
derived  a  commercial  importance, 
owing  to  the  price  that  people 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  catching  or  trying  to  catch 
them.  This  is  becoming  —  nay, 
has  already  become  —  a  serious 
matter  for  all  but  affluent  fishers. 
Take  the  Test  and  Itchen,  being 
the  chalk  -  streams  with  which  I 
am  most  intimately  acquainted, 
it  is  certain  that  the  average  price 
paid  in  rent  for  every  trout  landed 
is  rather  over  than  under  <£!. 
That  is  to  say,  that  one  has  to 
be  prepared  to  pay  in  rent,  for  the 
privilege  of  killing  one  trout,  twice 
as  much  as  for  killing  a  grouse. 
The  subsidiary  expenses  of  grouse- 
shooting  —  wages,  ammunition, 
dogs,  &c. — of  course  are  far  higher 
than  their  equivalent  in  trout- 
fishing,  but  the  initial  expense 
is  probably  not  greater  in  each 
year. 

But  the  pleasure  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  merely  by  the  number 
of  fish  brought  to  bag.  If  that 
were  all  the  gain,  then  the  angler 
who  could  set  no  more  than  three- 
score of  trout  against  his  £60  of 
rod-rent  might  feel  that  he  was 
paying  too  dearly  for  his  sport. 
The  anguish  entailed  in  losing  a 
hooked  fish  is  bitter  enough  with- 
out remembering  that  the  fish 
costs  a  guinea  :  the  tedium  of 
waiting  for  the  rise  would  ap- 
proach the  verge  of  the  intoler- 
able if  one  took  the  view  that  it 
meant  unemployed  capital.  No  ; 
let  the  hard-working  lawyer,  the 
worried  legislator,  the  toiling  city- 
man,  the  literary  hack,  tell  of  the 
joy  to  escape  overnight  from  the 
murky  town,  to  lie  at  a  wayside 
tavern,  even  though  on  a  squashy 
feather-bed  ;  to  rise  when  the  hot, 
level  rays  first  begin  to  sweep  the 
dew,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the 
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music  of  birds ;  to  wander  all  the 
long  summer  day  under  the  free 
sky  ;  to  creep  back  in  the  twilight, 
dog-tired  but  so  happy,  and  to 
carry  in  his  limbs  for  days  after 
the  exquisite  feeling  of  repose 
after  hard,  muscular  work.  Add 
to  all  this  the  incalculable  boon  of 
an  occupation  into  which  he  can 
plunge  his  attention,  relieving  his 
thoughts  from  anxiety,  sorrow,  mis- 
giving, or  even  the  ordinary  strain 
of  continuous  employment,  and  he 
must  feel  that,  even  if  his  pursuit 
is  a  selfish  one,  he  gets  full  value 
for  his  money. 

Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if 
fly-fishing  in  these  fair  waters  is 
to  remain  within  reach  of  any 
except  millionaires,  the  present 
rents  may  prove  to  have  touched 
high-water  mark.  Further,  it  may 
be  deemed  desirable,  if  the  angler 
is  to  have  anything  tangible  to 
show  for  his  outlay,  that  trout 
may  not  prove  susceptible  of  a 
higher  degree  of  education  than 
they  have  already  attained.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  the  fine- 
ness of  gut  may  not  be  drawn,  and 
a  point  beyond  which  the  size  of 
hooks  may  not  be  reduced,  and 
these  must  have  been  wellnigh 
reached  by  this  time.  A  000  hook, 
and  gut  as  slender  as  a  horse-hair 
and  not  much  stronger,  make  up 
a  delicate  engine  to  pull  a  2-lb. 
trout  out  of  a  weedy  stream  withal. 
The  time  was> — and  not  a  very 
distant  time — when  the  ancestors 
of  these  same  fish  were  easily  de- 
coyed. Witness  Colonel  Hawker, 
better  known  as  an  authority  on 
shooting  than  on  fishing,  whose 
diary  was  published  by  Messrs 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  in  1893. 
The  following  extracts  read  like  a 
fable  to  those  who  know  the  scene 
of  the  Colonel's  exploits  : — 

"August  19,  1812.— Fished  (with  a 
fly)  at  Wherwell,  and  killed  22  large 
trout. 


"June  14, 1813.—  Long-parish.  Ten 
trout  (average  weight  1  Ib.  each)  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  had 
I  not  broke  my  fly-rod  (which  obliged 
me  to  leave  off),  I  should  have  had 
extraordinary  sport. 

"April  12,  1814.  —  Longparish. 
Went  out  fly-fishing,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  bright  sun  the  whole  time, 
I  in  a  few  hours  killed  3(5  trout. 
N.B. — My  flies  were  (what  I  always 
use)  the  yellow  dun  at  bottom  and 
red  palmer  bob. 

"15th.— 28  trout. 

"  IGtk. — 24  trout  (average  weight 
above  1  Ib.  each,  and  many  weighed 
IT?  Ib.)  Also  a  great  many  fair-sized 
ones  which  I  threw  in.  I  had  all 
this  admirable  sport  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half.  ...  In  the  evening 
I  was  ludicrously  amused  with  throw- 
ing a  fly  on  horseback,  which  answers 
as  well  as  on  foot. 

'  18^.— 15  trout. 

'23d— 21  trout. 

'2Gth.—lG  trout. 

<  27^.— 12  trout. 

'  28tk. — 13  trout,  average  weight 
l£  Ib.  each  fish. 

'29M.— 14  trout. 

'  30tk. — 17  trout,  which  make  up  in 
eleven  days'  angling  100  brace.  N.B. 
— I,  of  course,  have  reckoned  only 
those  fish  which  I  killed — namely, 
such  as  were  f-lb.  and  upwards.  But 
had  I  killed  all  the  small  ones  and 
added  them  to  my  number,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  between  400  and 
500  fish. 

"April  10,  1833. — Longparish.  En- 
gaged with  a  party  of  fishing  gen- 
tlemen who  unexpectedly  popped  in 
on  me.  Three  of  us  killed  50  brace 
of  trout  in  a  little  more  than  four 
hours. 

"  September  9,  1837.— Had  a  most 
glorious  bit  of  sport.  The  3  first  fish 
I  landed  weighed  Ci  Ibs.,  and  I  came 
home  with  11  brace,  besides  throwing 
in  about  9  brace  more.  I  was  about 
four  hours  at  it,  and  left  the  water 
when  they  were  taking  like  bulldogs, 
because  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  kill 
more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with." 

It  must  be  some  time  since 
an  angler  in  the  Test  has  caught 
more  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with.  Colonel  Hawker,  whose 
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veracity  must  be  supposed  unim- 
peachable, took  even  a  heavier  toll 
of  his  trout  than  he  could  exact 
with  a  fly-rod.  In  1818,  the  year 
in  which  he  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  Longparish  on  the  Test, 
he  notes  that  he  kept  no  regular 
account  of  the  fishing, — "though," 
says  he,  "  were  I  to  include  nets 
and  all,  I  should  perhaps  have  to 
note  down  about  a  ton  weight  of 
trout,  itc.  :  this  is  about  half  of 
what  the  previous  occupier  took 
in  a  season  by  dragging." 

Of  course  Colonel  Hawker  caught 
all  these  trout  with  the  wet  or  sunk 
fly,  and  probably  his  favourite  yel- 
low duns  and  red  palmers  were  on 
a  scale  that  would  cause  consider- 
able sensation  in  the  workshops  of 
Holland  of  Winchester  or  Ogden 
Smith  of  Clapham.  True,  he  not- 
ices the  practice  of  fishing  with 
the  real  May-fly  at  Stockbridge  on 
the  Test,  but  only  to  condemn,  it. 

"July  31,  181(5.— .Went  over  to 
Ponton's  at  Stockbridge.  Found  the 
fly-fishing,  as  it  almost  always  is  at 
this  celebrated  though  infamously  bad 
place,  not  worth  a  penny.  The  Cock- 
ney-like amusement  of  bobbing  with 
a  live  May-lly  is  all  that  this  miser- 
able river  does  for. 

June,  11,  1817. — Went  over  to  Pon- 
ton's, where  after  two  days'  fishing  I 
caught  but  four  brace  of  trout  ;  and 
so  execrable  is  the  Stockbridge  fishing 
that  this  was  literally  called  good 
sport.  The  fish  are  immensely  large, 
but  so  flabby  and  soft  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  eating." 

Flabbiness  and  softness  are  not 
the  characteristics  of  Stockbridge 
trout  as  we  know  them  :  they  are 
as  lusty  as  any  man  would  care  to 
put  in  his  creel ;  but  for  the  rest — 
the  Colonel's  visits  were  paid  when 
the  May-fly  had  gone  off,  leaving 
the  fish  surfeited  with  surface-diet, 
and  indifferent  to  any  lures. 

In  Hawker's  days  the  trout  were 
no  doubt  very  unsuspicious.  Were 


it  possible  to  set  him  now  in  the 
Wherwell  or  Longparish  meadows, 
which  he  knew  and  loved  so  well, 
with  his  double  -  handed  hickory 
rod,  his  line  of  twisted  horse-hair, 
and  his  bunchy  flies,  he  would  find 
that  the  march  of  education  had 
moved  up  -  stream,  and  that  not 
only  at  Stockbridge,  but  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  Test  from 
Laverstock  to  Redbridge,  as  well 
as  in  the  sister  stream  of  Itchen, 
the  fish  had  developed  a  caution 
and  keenness  of  perception  far 
beyond  anything  he  ever  had  to 
encounter. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
a  little  more  of  this  strange  de- 
velopment of  the  self  -  protective 
faculties  of  trout.  Were  it  not 
for  the  evidence  quoted  above 
from  Colonel  Hawker's  diary,  prov- 
ing that  Test  trout  are  infinitely 
more  shy  and  cautious  now  than 
they  were  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  capacity  of  a  trout's 
brain  to  generate  caution  founded 
on  reflection  and  experience.  In 
other  waters  not  less  persistently 
thrashed  than  the  Test  and  Itchen, 
peopled  with  trout  not  less  well 
fed  and  experienced,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  greater  diffi- 
culty in  filling  a  basket  than  there 
was  of  yore.  Loch  Leven  is  ex- 
posed to  the  severest  trial  that 
any  sporting  water  can  undergo. 
It  is  let  to  a  company,  from  whom 
boats  are  hired  by  the  day,  not 
only  by  sportsmen  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  but  by  members  of  ang- 
ling clubs,  who  are  continually 
holding  competitions  and  matches 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  long 
season.  But  one  does  not  hear 
complaints  that  the  trout  rise  less 
freely  or  boldly  in  that  lake  than 
they  did  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
and,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  num- 
bers landed.  The  productiveness 
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of   this    fair    lake    is    simply   pro- 
digious, as  may  be  gathered  from 


April     . 
May 
June 
July       . 
August 

Total 


the  published  returns  of  the  last 
three  years : — 


1S95. 

1894. 

189:;. 

Trout.              Ib. 

Trout.              Ib. 

Trcmt.             Hi. 

1,655       1.19H 

1,940       1,631 

1,338       1,329 

4,06G       3,436$ 

5,704       4,256 

7,034       5,863 

3,118       2,672f 

6,574       4,710j- 

5,038       4.257J 

2,583       2,343 

1,343       1,196 

2,948       2,734}, 

4,812       4,223 

2,784       2,377i 

5,848       4,503|- 

16,234     13,867  18,345     14,170|          22,206     18,687 


On  a  single  day  during  the  pres- 
ent year  (May  25),  398  trout, 
weighing  310  Ib.,  were  landed  by 
the  rod.  Besides  trout,  innumer- 
able perch  were  caught  during  the 
season  (330  from  one  boat  in  a 
single  day),  and  945  pike,  weigh- 
ing 3357  Ib. 

Again,  salmon,  though  far  less 
plentiful  in  our  rivers  than  in  for- 
mer times,  do  not  show  less  inclin- 
ation to  take  a  moving  bait ;  and 
as  for  the  artificial  flies  intended 
for  their  capture,  not  only  are 
they  quite  as  conspicuous  as 
those  formerly  in  favour,  but 
tackle-makers  find  it  pays  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  devising  showy 
combinations  of  tinsel,  silk,  and 
feather.  Pike  are  probably  not 
less  bold  or  voracious  than  they 
were  a  couple  of  centuries  ago : 
how  comes  it  that  Hampshire 
trout  have  proved  so  much  more 
susceptible  of  instruction  1 

One  thing,  could  we  know  it, 
would  be  of  great  service  in  trac- 
ing their  gradual  sophistication. 
Did  they,  in  seizing  Colonel 
Hawker's  flies  cast  at  random, 
do  so  in  the  dashing,  spanking 
style  of  a  Scottish  trout  1  or  did 
they,  as  they  generally  do  now, 
take  them  in  a  suspicious,  almost 
clandestine  way,  gliding  forward  a 
few  inches  to  meet  the  floating 
lure,  seizing  it  without  making 
more  than  a  tiny  dimple  on  the 
surface,  and  without  showing  more 
above  the  water  than  the  tip  of 
a  shining  nose  or  a  dorsal  fin  1 


Sometimes,  even  in  these  latter 
days,  one  is  treated  to  a  sudden 
reversion  to  the  older  and  bolder 
style.  Only  a  few  days  ago  (in 
August),  when  fishing  the  Aving- 
tori  water  on  the  Itchen,  I  noticed 
a  fish  rising  below  a  willow-bush 
on  the  far  side  of  the  river.  It 
was  possible  to  float  the  fly  over 
him,  but  he  was  so  situated  in 
respect  of  the  main  current  that 
directly  the  fly  passed  him  it  was 
swept  rapidly  round  in  a  semicircle 
by  the  drag  of  the  stream  on  the 
line.  Three  times  the  little  red 
quill  came  fairly  and  steadily  over 
him ;  three  times  the  fish  rose 
fairly  and  steadily  at  it,  but  al- 
though the  fly  seemed  to  disappear 
within  his  lips,  nothing  happened. 
It  is  unusual  that  a  fish  will  rise 
so  persistently  in  these  waters, 
but  stranger  still  was  to  befall. 
The  fourth  time  the  trout  let  the 
fly  pass  him,  but  no  sooner  did  the 
drag  begin  than  he  dashed  after  it, 
followed  it  across  the  river,  and 
took  it  with  a  real  old-fashioned 
splash  almost  at  my  feet.  He 
was  soon  landed,  and  weighed  1| 
Ib.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
ways  of  these  fish  is  aware  that 
the  "  drag  "  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  working  the 
dry  fly,  and  that  its  appearance 
generally  suffices,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  rising,  but  to  send 
him  scuttling  off  to  shelter. 

There  is  one  inscrutable  problem 
connected  with  the  fact  that  trout 
and  other  fish  have  of  late  years  ac- 
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quired  additional  dread  of  man's  de- 
vices, and  practise  greater  caution 
in  avoiding  them — namely,  how  can 
the  wisdom  of  experience  be  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  genera- 
tion? It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
understand  how  terrestrial  animals 
can  effect  this,  because  they  bestow 
unlimited  care  in  rearing  their 
young ;  and  though  we  cannot  at 
present  trace  or  explain  their  means 
of  communication,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  useful  information  is  conveyed 
from  parent  to  offspring.  But  few 
kinds  of  fish,  except  sticklebacks 
and  American  bass,  give  any  thought 
to  their  spawn  after  it  is  shed,  and 
if  they  happen  to  encounter  their 
own  young  after  they  are  hatched, 
why,  as  likely  as  not  they  try  to 
catch  and  eat  them.  How  comes 
it  then,  if  what  is  generally  assumed 
be  true,  that  the  troutling  of  189") 
is  more  wary  than  his  baby  ances- 
tor of  17951?  For  my  part,  I  am 
unable  to  believe  that  he  is  so,  and 
I  hold  that  this  belief  is  capable 
of  proof  at  the  hands  of  any  one 
who  lias  leisure  to  undertake  it. 
Let  spawn  be  collected  from  trout 
parents  in  a  chalk  -  stream  and 
from  trout  parents  in  a  Highland 
burn.  Let  the  fry  hatched  in  each 
be  turned  into  two  separate  ponds 
of  identical  dimensions  and  char- 
acter. Let  there  be  no  hand-feed- 
ing to  lull  the  natural  dread  of 
man's  presence,  and  it  will  surely 
be  impossible  to  detect,  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  seasons,  any  differ- 
ence between  the  watchfulness  or 
boldness  of  the  two  broods. 

If  this  were  the  result  (and  he 
will  be  a  bold  naturalist  who  will 
maintain  that  it  is  improbable), 
then  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  is 
only  by  individual  experience  that 
trout  learn  extreme  caution.  A 
fish  living  in  the  pellucid  current 
of  a  chalk -stream,  hardly  less 
transparent  than  the  atmosphere, 
can  detect  objects  on  the  bank  or 
the  gleam  on  a  link  of  gut  with- 


out much  difficulty.  Let  him  be 
pricked  or  scratched  three  or  four 
times  in  feeding,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  connect  the  alarming  sensa- 
tion with  the  presence  of  a  huge 
biped  whom  he  instinctively  dreads. 
But  a  trout  in  Loch  Leven  lives  in 
a  much  denser  medium,  and  in 
water  of  greater  depth  :  he  is  there- 
fore less  likely  to  associate  with 
human  agency  the  mistake  he  has 
made  in  rising  at  a  nasty,  taste- 
less, prickly  thing,  and  will  there- 
fore be  more  likely  to  repeat  the 
blunder. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  fish  of  Test  and  Itchen  are 
more  shy  than  they  were  in  Colonel 
Hawker's  day,  not  from  hereditary 
but  from  individual  experience, 
which  the  extreme  clearness  of  the 
water,  coupled  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  anglers,  has  enabled  each 
trout  to  accumulate.  I  admit  that 
though  this  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  enigma  that  I  can  hit  on,  it  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  because  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Loch 
Leven  trout  have  learnt  to  associ- 
ate, as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  floating  boat  with  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  mouth.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  safer  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  and  turn  to 
consider  the  character  of  fly-fishing 
for  trout  in  southern  as  compared 
with  northern  waters. 

A  north-country  angler  begins 
at  the  top  of  his  beat,  if  the  river 
is  in  trim  for  down-stream  fishing, 
throws  his  flies,  two  or  three  of 
them,  in  the  most  likely  places  for 
feeding  fish,  and  works  over  the 
whole  cast.  If  the  water  is  low 
and  the  sun  bright,  he  must,  of 
course,  fish  up  stream.  That  was 
the  plan  recommended,  under  all 
circumstances  of  water  and  weather, 
by  the  late  Mr  Stewart,  author 
of  the  'Practical  Angler.'  The 
publication  of  that  pregnant  little 
volume,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
created  a  revolution — nothing  less 
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— in  the  whole  theory  of  fly-fish- 
ing for  trout  in  the  north.  To 
keep  out  of  sight  is  the  angler's 
first  object ;  yet  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  before 
Stewart  prescribed  it,  that,  as 
trout  all  lie  with  their  heads  up 
stream,  the  easiest  way  of  ap- 
proaching them  unseen  is  from 
behind.  The  northern  fly-fisher's 
art  remains  at  the  high  level  to 
which  Stewart  first  brought  it, 
but  in  England  it  has  passed 
far  beyond  that  point.  Stewart's 
reform  altered  the  position  and 
action  of  the  angler,  but  it  left 
the  fly  submerged,  and,  of  course, 
wet.  Indeed  part  of  Stewart's 
theory  and  practice  was  to  sink 
the  fly  deeper  than  was  the  custom 
of  the  old  school.  But  about  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  Hampshire 
trout  had  attained  such  a  degree 
of  intelligence  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  deceived  by  flies 
dragged  through  the  water  either 
up  or  down  stream  —  either  deep 
sunk  or  near  the  surface.  As  a 
lure  the  artificial  fly,  except  when 
the  May-fly  was  up,  had  become 
almost  ineffective.  May -flies  in- 
deed, impaled  on  hooks  and  used 
floating,  had  been  in  vogue  since 
Izaak  Walton's  days,  and  before 
them ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Colonel  Hawker  derided  it  as  a 
Cockney  amusement.  But  the 
May-fly  season  is  a  short  one  : 
often  it  does  not  endure  beyond  a 
fortnight.  Moreover,  the  May-fly 
seldom  appears  higher  up  than 
Barton  on  the  Itchen  or  Wher- 
well  on  the  Test.  Fly-fishing  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  art 
on  these  rivers,  except  when  and 
where  the  May-fly  was  on,  till  the 
fruitful  thought  occurred  to  some 
forgotten  sportsman  that  if  trout 
rose,  as  they  did,  at  floating  imita- 
tions of  May-flies  while  the  May- 
flies were  coming  up,  they  might 
be  induced  to  rise  to  mimic  duns 
and  spinners  when  these  were 


on  the  move.  Who  this  ingenious 
gentleman  was  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford  is  vates  sacer  of  the  modern 
craft.  To  float  a  single  dry  fly 
over  fish  it  is  necessary  to  cast  up 
stream,  hence  up-stream  fishing 
became  the  rule  in  England,  as 
it  had  already  done  in  Scotland, 
though  for  a  different  reason — so 
much  so,  that  no  one  ever  dreams 
now  of  fly  -  fishing  for  trout  in 
Hampshire  rivers  in  any  other 
way,  except  under  stress  of  storm. 
The  sunk  fly  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  when  the  waters  are  lashed  into 
foam  by  violent  wind,  and  with 
success.  I  pulled  out  7-J-  brace 
in  the  old  manner  from  the  Test 
at  Laverstock  one  day  last  year, 
but  they  were  small  fish. 

But  the  strange  part  of  this 
history  remains  to  be  told.  lie- 
course  was  not  had  to  the  dry, 
floating  fly  until  the  wet,  sunk  one 
had  proved  too  gross  a  delusion  for 
keen-witted  trout.  It  was  a  pis- 
aller  when  all  other  dodges  had 
failed.  But  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that,  as  a  sport,  it  possessed 
attractions  altogether  unknown  to 
earlier  anglers.  The  old  style  of 
random  casting  faded  into  insigni- 
ficance as  a  fine  art  compared  with 
marking  a  rising  fish,  or  a  fish 
lying  so  high  in  the  water  as  to 
be  likely  to  rise,  stalking  him,  and 
causing  a  close  imitation  of  the 
real  insect  to  float  in  a  natural  way 
over  his  nose,  whereby  the  excite- 
ment of  the  rise,  which  most  ang- 
lers will  admit  to  be  the  psycholo- 
gical moment,  is  prolonged  and 
intensified  by  anticipation.  He 
who  has  once  known  the  fascina- 
tion of  dry-fly-fishing  is  apt  to  lose 
zest  for  the  "  chuck-and-chance-it  " 
style. 

Of  course,  in  this  kind  of  fishing, 
everything  hinges  on  the  time 
when  trout  begin  to  feed  on  the 
surface,  and  how  long  they  con- 
tinue doing  so.  This  depends  on 
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the  hatching  of  aquatic  insects  from 
the  pupa  which  rises  from  the  bot- 
tom and  changes  into  the  perfect 
insect.  No  watchfulness  or  expe- 
rience of  man  has  penetrated  the 
causes  which  bring  this  about,  or 
proved  equal  to  foreseeing  when  it 
will  happen.  As  a  rule,  it  takes 
place  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  be- 
tween ten  and  two.  Temperature 
seems  to  have  little  effect,  for  the 
water  is  one  day  crowded  with  fleets 
of  duns  under  an  iron  sky  in  a  bitter 
east  wind,  and  another  they  reap- 
pear when  not  a  cloud  tempers  the 
tierce  blaze  of  mid-summer.  Some- 
times every  trout  in  the  river  seems 
astir  for  half  or  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  suddenly  all  is  still 
and  not  a  fin  wags,  except  where 
big  fellows  are  "  tailing "  for 
shrimps  in  the  shallows.  At  other 
times  the  rise  of  fly  may  last  for 
hours,  and  the  trout  pursue  them 
greedily  all  the  time.  There  is  a 
still  deeper  mystery  here,  for  I 
have  noticed  these  prolonged  rises 
generally  take  place  on  Sunday. 
There  are  waters  where  the  angle 
ceases  not  to  be  cast  on  Sunday, 
but  no  good  angler  grudges  the  fish 
their  weekly  day  of  rest. 

Even  on  those  rare  days  between 
the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end 
of  August  when  there  is  no  regular 
rise,  one  cautiously  moving  along 
the  river  will  detect  a  stray  fish 
feeding  here  and  there  which  may 
be  induced  to  do  business.  In 
almost  every  water  there  is  a 
"witch"  trout :  a  fish  that  lies  in 
a  good  position,  from  the  angler's 
point  of  view,  is  constantly  rising 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers, 
and  yet  cannot  be  tempted  by  any 
angler,  angle  he  never  so  wisely. 
Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  the 
summer  just  gone  by  with  one  of 
this  kind.  He  lies  in  a  quiet  bend 
of  the  stream  in  an  osier-bed,  just 
below  a  projecting  bush  on  the  far 
side.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  fly,  nicely  cocked, 


within  three  inches  of  his  restless 
nose.  He  never  moves  to  it,  but 
goes  on  rising  at  some  invisible 
smut  or  "  fisherman's  curse  "  with 
exasperating  regularity,  and  I  am 
positive  that  if  I  were  to  go  there 
to-morrow,  the  witch  would  be 
in  the  same  spot  he  occupied  on 
Derby  Day. 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only, 
are  these  chalk  -  stream  trout  in- 
ferior to  those  in  northern  waters. 
They  don't  fight  nearly  so  hard. 
True,  the  first  rush  on  feeling  the 
hook  is  generally  a  wild  one.  It 
is  made  for  the  trout's  habitual 
resting  -  place  or  harbour.  If,  as 
is  often  the  case,  he  has  moved 
from  it  up  stream  to  feed,  the 
result  will  be  that  this  rush  is 
made  towards  the  angler's  feet, 
which,  especially  if  he  happens  to 
be  wading,  is  apt  to  create  diffi- 
culties. If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  holt  of  the  fish  is  higher  up 
stream  than  his  feeding  -  place, 
or  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river 
under  a  willow  -  root  or  among 
reeds,  then  the  reel  spins  merrily 
and  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  But 
the  rest  is  apt  to  be  tame.  Often 
a  fat,  heavy  trout,  in  prime  con- 
dition, will,  after  being  defeated 
in  his  initial  dash,  surrender  with 
no  more  spirit  than  a  lubberly 
chub.  A  fish  of  2  Ib.  or  3  lb.,  had 
he  the  vigour  of  a  Scottish  lake 
or  river  trout,  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  bank  in  a  weedy  river 
on  the  gossamer  tackle  and  minute 
hook  required  for  really  clear 
water.  At  least  as  many  of  this 
sort  would  escape  as  would  be 
landed.  I  know  that  some  expe- 
rienced chalk  -  stream  fishers  will 
demur  to  this  doctrine ;  neverthe- 
less, I  claim  the  support  of  any 
one  who,  not  seated  in  a  boat  in 
which  the  fish  can  be  followed, 
but  standing  beside  or  wading  in 
a  Scottish  loch,  has  hooked  a 
three  -  pounder.  He  must  know 
that,  though  his  tackle  is  much 
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stronger  than  any  used  for  dry-fly 
work,  the  fight  has  been  much 
harder  and  longer  than  any  Hamp- 
shire fish  could  maintain.  Why, 
I  have  known  such  a  fish,  hooked 
from  the  shore  of  a  small  lake, 
travel  so  far  out  with  the  fly  and 
bore  so  deep  that  the  gut  has 
parted  from  sheer  strain  caused 
by  resistance  of  the  water  on  the 
great  length  of  line. 

The  chief  danger  in  these  south- 
ern streams  lies  in  the  weeds,  but 
a  little  experience  enables  much  of 
this  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  If 
a  trout,  as  often  happens,  has  his 
harbour  beneath  a  tangle  of  weeds 
and  succeeds  at  the  first  rush  in 
burying  himself  in  them,  don't 
pull  at  him.  If  you  do,  something 
will  inevitably  give  way  —  either 
the  hold  of  the  hook  or  the  tackle. 
Keep  or  get  below  him,  and  main- 
tain no  more  than  a  gentle  pres- 
sure on  the  line.  If  you  can  wade 
out  to  him,  do  so,  and  you  may 
often  pass  the  landing-net  under 
him  where  he  lies.  If  the  water 
be  too  deep  for  wading,  give  him 
time,  and  he  will  generally  slip 
down  stream  from  his  hiding-place 
and  surrender  with  scarce  another 
kick.  It  is  a  good  maxim  to  have 
patience  with  a  weeded  fish ;  in- 
deed this  virtue  often  stands  the 
angler  in  good  stead.  I  once 
knew  a  friend  of  mine  put  to 
serious  inconvenience  for  want  of 
it.  He  had  hooked  a  heavy  salmon, 
and  this  fish  lay  down  and  sulked, 
as  salmon  will  do  once  in  half-a- 
dozen  seasons,  though  not  nearly 
so  often,  if  properly  handled,  as 
some  people  suppose.  My  friend 
was  a  good  fisher,  and  allowed  his 
fish  to  take  no  liberties ;  never- 
theless this  salmon  lay  down  in 
a  deep  black  pool.  Every  known 
expedient  was  tried  to  stir  him ; 
stones  were  thrown  in — the  only 
result  was  that  the  fish  took  leis- 
urely turns,  and  returned  to  his 
stronghold.  The  angler  got  below 


him,  above  him,  alongside  of  him, 
and  pulled  on  him  to  the  limits 
of  the  strength  of  his  tackle — all 
to  no  purpose.  A  fine  afternoon 
was  ebbing  away,  and  fish  in  the 
river  were  on  the  job.  What  was 
to  be  done  1 

A  bright  thought  occurred  to 
the  sportsman.  He  had  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  pocket — the  keys  of 
all  his  most  sacred  repositories. 
They  were  on  a  ring  that  opened 
on  a  hinge.  Fitting  this  round 
the  butt  of  his  rod,  without  having 
the  patience  to  remove  the  keys 
first,  he  ran  it  down  over  the 
point,  and  the  whole  bunch  went 
rattling  down  the  line  and  lodged 
on  the  salmon's  nose.  It  had  a 
splendid  effect.  Away  went  the 
fish,  like  a  dog  with  a  tin  kettle  at 
its  tail ;  twenty  —  thirty  yards  of 
line  whizzed  from  the  reel,  and 
then — there  came  disaster.  The 
point  of  the  rod  flew  up ;  the  fish 
was  gone  ;  back  came  the  flies,  but 
back  did  not  come  the  keys ! 
Thirty  seconds  would  have  sufficed 
to  remove  the  keys  before  using 
the  ring ;  fish  and  ring  might  in- 
deed have  been  lost,  but  the  keys 
would  have  been  safe. 

"  Attention  !  "  I  hear  the  reader 
exclaim.  "  Sir,  you  have  under- 
taken to  tell  us  something  about 
trout;  why  all  this  irrelevancy  about 
salmon  and  the  Christian  virtues  ?" 

In  the  early  days  of  the  dry-fly 
art  no  expedient  of  keeping  the  fly 
dry  was  known  but  that  of  waving 
the  line  to  and  fro  between  each 
cast.  This  is  hard  wrist- work,  and 
blisters  the  palm ;  moreover,  it 
is  often  inconvenient  where  trees 
stand  near  the  stream.  An  ingeni- 
ous wight  bethought  him  of  greas- 
ing the  fly  by  dipping  it  in  paraffin, 
of  which  a  small  vial  could  be  sus- 
pended from  a  button-hole.  This 
was  excellent,  but  better  was  to 
follow.  Refined  paraffin  was  pro- 
duced, which  got  rid  of  the  objec- 
tionable smell,  and  now  the  inven- 
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tion  has  been  made  perfect  by 
allowing  the  paraffin  to  dry  on  the 
flies  before  using  them.  Anoint 
your  flies  two  or  three  months, 
weeks,  or  days  before  you  go 
a-fishing,  and  thereafter  there  is 
no  need  for  renewing  the  unction, 
for  the  fly  is  for  ever  thoroughly 
waterproof,  and  floats  like  cork. 

There  be  those  who  gird  at 
anglers  as  an  unsociable  race, 
shunning  the  society  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  hating  nothing  so 
much  as  the  presence  of  others 
beside  their  chosen  stream.  Well, 
there  are  times  when  it  is  good  to 
be  alone ;  and  who  shall  judge  a 
brother  too  harshly  because  he 
allowed  the  escape  of  an  invective 
monosyllable  under  the  following 
circumstances  ?  Our  quiet  vale  at 
Avington  became  this  summer  the 
scene  of  crowded  energy.  A  camp 
was  formed  to  hold  oOOO  troops, 
and  was  filled  in  succession  by  the 
different  brigades  marching  from 
Aldershot  to  take  part  in  the 
New  Forest  manoeuvres.  Now  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot  at  the 
time,  and  we  anglers  willingly  set 
apart  certain  places  in  the  river 
for  the  soldiers  to  bathe,  trusting 
that  the  rest  might  bo  left  to  us 
undisturbed.  And  so  it  was,  with 
an  exception  or  two.  One  of  our 
number,  escaping  from  the  broiling 
metropolis  for  a  day's  fishing,  be- 
took himself  early  to  a  favourite 
place  where  a  thick  wood  screens 
the  river  from  the  sun.  Here  there 
is  ever  good  store  of  heavy  trout, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  in  hot 
weather  may  trout  be  found  in 
the  mood  for  business.  What  was 

A 's  chagrin,  after  a  march  of 

a  mile  or  two  in  waders,  to  descry 
the  head  of  a  man  swimming  right 
down  the  middle  of  this  secluded 
reach. 

"  Hi !  my  good  fellow,  look 
here  !  You're  out  of  bounds  there. 
Your  proper  bathing-place  is  over 
the  meadow  yonder." 


"  It's  all  right,  sir,"  came  the 
reply  from  mid-stream  ;  "  that's 
where  the  men  bathe." 

Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
Here  was  a  commissioned  officer, 
and  lo !  when  he  laid  aside  his 
trappings  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  man.  It 
reminds  one  of  what  was  told  long 
ago  of  an  incident  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

"  You  are  a  soldier,  are  you 
not  ? "  asked  counsel  of  a  witness. 

"  No." 

"What  are  you  then?" 

"  I  am  an  officer." 

Well,  poor  A turned  dis- 
consolately away,  and  it  is  said 
that  objectionable  little  word  just 
referred  to  was  heard  above  the 
murmur  of  the  stream. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  put 
up  cheerfully  with  any  little  inter- 
ference with  our  sports  caused  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught's  columns, 
feeling  richly  recompensed  by  the 
stirring  pictures  presented  by  the 
troops  in  the  green  glades  of  the 
park  and  rural  lanes.  Whether 
it  was  a  battery  of  artillery 
rumbling  and  rattling  along  the 
winding  highway,  or  a  party  of 
hussars  quaffing  the  brown  ale  at 
a  wayside  tavern  surrounded  by 
admiring,  keen-eyed  rustics,  or  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders  marching 
briskly  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  Winchester  to  the  skirl  of  the 
pipes,  with  swinging  sporrans  and 
waving  plumes — every  hour  of  the 
day  feasted  the  eye  with  some 
bright  and  romantic  scene. 

"  They're  not  really  finer  men 
than  ours,"  remarked  a  young 
yeoman  to  me,  as  we  watched  the 
Highlanders  passing;  "it's  the 
dress  that  does  it." 

If  that  be  all,  then  let  us  hope 
that  the  new  Commander-in-Ohief 
will  devise  some  better  gear  for 
English  infantry,  for  it  is  certain 
that  they  compare  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  Highlanders. 
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I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  is 
in  the  appearance  of  troops  moving 
among  English  hedgerows  that 
stirs  sleeping  romance.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  Per- 
haps the  sight  of  cavalry  among 
the  grey  stones  and  brown  moors 
recalls  too  vividly  the  dismal 
"  killing  -  time  "  when  the  grim 
Covenanters  were  hunted  from 
crag  to  crag  and  glen  to  glen. 
There  was  little  romance  on  either 
side  then.  Then  if  memory  goes 
back  no  further  than  the  '15  and 
the  '45,  it  was  not  the  soldiers 
that  wore  red  coats  who  won 
the  warmest  sympathy.  The  min- 
strelsy was  all  on  the  losing  side. 
But  in  England — green  England 
— the  sight  of  a  squadron,  the 
glitter  of  steel  among  trees,  the 
gleam  of  colour  on  the  downs,  are 
sure  to  carry  one  back  to  the 
days  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
and  the  actual  mournful  misery  of 
their  warfare  is  forgotten  in  re- 
membrance of  its  gallantry. 

Once  more  the  reader  may  feel 
impatient  with  the  writer  with 
wandering  so  far  from  his  theme. 
Well,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  not 
strayed  so  far  as  might  be  thought ; 
for  in  this  manner  of  fishing  there 
are  long  hours  when  no  fish  stirs, 
and  the  mind  must  find  occupation 
in  subsidiary  objects.  The  charm 
of  scenery  is  the  chief  accessory  to 
the  angler's  enjoyment.  Beast  and 
bird,  trees  and  flowers,  all  contrib- 
ute to  his  interest,  and  the  special 
nature  of  his  pursuit  brings  him 
into  close  association  with  the  in- 
sect world,  of  which  the  wonder 
and  complexity  becomes  more  sur- 
prising the  more  closely  it  is  ex- 
amined. A  half-crown  pocket-lens 
will  reveal  the  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  the  larvae,  most  of 
which  are  as  hideous  as  they  are 
bloodthirsty,  and  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  the  perfect  insect. 
Sometimes  the  imago  retains  the 
outline  and  features  of  the  mon- 


ster from  which  it  sprang,  though 
disguised  in  glitter  and  jewel-like 
hues.  This  is  especially  the  case 
among  dragon-flies.  Unlike  most 
aquatic  insects,  these  pass  through 
no  pupa  stage.  The  loathsome 
larva  prowls  about  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  its  features  hidden  by 
a  strange  mask,  which,  as  often  as 
the  creature  gets  near  enough  to  its 
prey,  shoots  out  into  a  jointed  arm 
with  sharp-toothed  pincers,  which 
conveys  the  luckless  animal  to  the 
masked  jaws.  Then,  on  the  eve 
of  its  gorgeous  second  birth,  this 
hideous  animal  crawls  up  the  stem 
of  some  reed,  and  none  could  paint 
what  happens  next  more  truthfully 
than  Tennyson  : — 

"To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 

Of  his  old  husk  :  from  head  to  tail 

Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He   dried   his  wings  ;   like  gauze  they 

grew : 
Throiigh  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with 

dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

But  still,  through  all  its  splendour, 
may  be  traced  in  the  dragon  -  fly 
the  malign  lineaments  of  the  cruel 
creature  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  reformer  of  Scottish  angling, 
Stewart,  reduced  the  multiplicity 
of  artificial  flies  to  half-a-dozen 
varieties,  and  insisted  strongly  on 
the  absurdity  of  using  more  than 
those  he  prescribed.  The  develop- 
ment of  dry-fly-fishing  has  had  a 
contrary  tendency,  and  its  pro- 
fessors endeavour  to  overcome  the 
fastidious  gust  of  chalk  -  stream 
trout  by  carrying  close  imitations 
of  an  immense  number  of  various 
insects.  Let  the  imitations  be  as 
close  as  human  craftsmanship  can 
accomplish  —  that  is  essential  in 
streams  so  clear,  where  numerous 
inedible  objects,  such  as  flower 
sheaths,  scales,  and  seeds  are  con- 
stantly floating  down  stream ;  but 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  besides 
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the  large  flies — May-fly,  alder,  and 
sedge,  which  are  not  found  on  all 
parts  of  these  rivers — half-a-dozen 
other  patterns  will  account  for  as 
many  fish  as  the  whole  angler's 
entomology.  Of  course  this  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  credit  fish 
with  the  faculty  of  discerning 
colour  as  well  as  shade.  For  my 
part,  I  must  confess  that  many 
years  of  watchfulness  have  failed 
to  contribute  a  shred  of  evidence 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  It 
is  the  quantity,  and  not  the  qual- 
ity, of  light  reilected  from  or  trans- 
mitted through  floating  objects, 
which  inform  fish  of  their  char- 
acter, and  I  should  be  quite  con- 
tent to  limit  my  stock  of  flies 
(besides  the  large  ones  above  men- 
tioned for  occasional  use)  to  the 
following  half-dozen — 

Red  quill. 

Black  spicier. 

Dark  olive  and  gold. 

Holland's  fancy. 

Yellow  dun. 

Wickham  fancy. 

Indeed  I  should  not  be  disquieted 
by  the  absence  of  the  last  two. 

It  might  indeed  be  useful  to 
have  in  addition  some  good  counter- 
feits of  flying-ants,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  flying  insects 
by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  body 
and  abdomen,  and  trout  rise  greed- 
ily at  these  on  the  few  days  in 
late  summer  when  they  appear. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  to 
rising  fish  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  fly  that  happens  to  prevail  at 
the  moment  is  vastly  exaggerated. 
Countless  instances  occur  to  mind 
of  the  success  of  dark  flies  when 
light  flies  are  coming  down,  or 
vice  versa,  or  of  such  a  fly  as  the 
Wickham  fancy,  which  resembles 
no  particular  insect,  when  trout 
have  been  feeding  on  duns.  People 
are  always  prone  to  worship  graven 
or  other  images,  and  the  mythology 
of  artificial  flies  is  a  laborious  cult. 


The  main  thing  is  to  let  your  fish 
see  something  he  may  mistake  for 
a  living  insect,  without  seeing  your 
tackle.  If  he  is  feeding,  the  chances 
are  he  will  take  it,  even  if  it  is 
different  to  the  fly  prevailing  at 
the  time — just  as  a  human  epicure 
will  snap  at  a  quail  after  a  slice 
from  a  saddle  of  mutton. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may 
a  ti'out  be  seen,  after  sucking 
down  many  natural  flies,  to  come 
to  the  artificial,  look  at  it,  and 
turn  away  1  This  is  a  common 
experience,  and  to  explain  it  the 
peculiar  anatomy  of  the  eye  of  fish 
must  be  remembered.  Constructed 
for  vision  in  a  medium  much 
denser  than  air,  the  lens  in  the 
eye  of  a  fish  is  more  convex, 
and  therefore  more  powerful, 
than  in  the  eyes  of  terrestrial 
animals.  In  water  of  extraordi- 
nary clearness,  like  these  Hamp- 
shire rivers,  the  lens,  so  to  speak, 
is  stronger  than  there  is  any  need 
for.  Every  fly  at  which  a  fish 
rises  is  submitted  to  a  powerful 
magnifier.  The  presence  of  the 
hook  or  the  gut  must  often  be 
detected  by  the  deliberate  stare 
which  these  fish  direct  on  the  ob- 
ject of  the  rise,  and  this  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  frequent 
refusals  to  be  deluded. 

There  remains  to  be  solved  that 
mysterious  phenomenon  alluded  to 
above,  when,  on  certain  days  espe- 
cially, trout  may  be  seen  to  rise 
deliberately  at  the  fly,  which 
plainly  disappears  in  the  mouth  of 
the  fish,  and  yet,  on  striking,  comes 
away  without  any  check  being  felt. 
The  likeliest  solution  is  that  offered 
a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  writer  in 
the  'Field,' who  had  closely  watched 
the  action  of  fish  in  an  aquarium 
when  food  was  offered  to  them. 
On  certain  days,  when  in  the  mood 
for  food,  they  came  at  it  readily, 
and,  in  seizing  it,  opened  both 
mouth  and  gills,  thus  creating  a 
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strong  inward  current  by  which 
the  object  was  carried  well  within 
the  jaws.  On  other  days  they 
took  the  food  languidly,  without 
opening  the  gills,  and  when  the 
mouth  was  shut,  the  object  was 
generally  expelled  with  the  return- 
ing water.  If  this  gentleman's 
observations  were  verified,  the  ex- 
planation of  shy  rising  seems  to  be 
not  far  off. 

Dry-fly-fishing  possesses  one  ad- 
vantage over  wet-fly- fishing  in  that 
bright  sunshine  is  no  bar  to  it.  It 
increases  the  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing the  fish  and  the  chance  of  the 
gut  being  detected ;  but  if  these 
are  overcome,  a  trout  will  rise  as 
freely  in  sunshine  as  in  shade.  But 
the  inveterate  habit  of  tacklemak- 
ers  is  to  cover  rods  with  shining 
varnish,  and  the  gleam  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  this  is  often  visible 
long  before  the  angler  himself. 
The  next  great  advance  in  the 
campaign  against  trout  will  be 
made  when  a  waterproof  varnish 
is  invented  with  a  dull  surface. 
Meanwhile,  provided  he  can  man- 
amvre  so  as  to  avoid  letting  his 
own  shadow  or  that  of  his  rod  fall 
on  the  water,  the  fisherman  can 
approach  much  nearer  to  his  quarry 
by  keeping  the  sun  behind  him, 
than  when  it  is  in  his  face.  And, 
of  course,  the  first  object  is  to  get 
within  range. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  if  a 
single  fly,  used  dry,  prove  so  much 
more  effective  among  English  trout 
than  a  cast  of  two  or  three  flies 
used  wet,  anglers  would  find  their 
profit  in  adopting  it  in  northern 
waters.  That  is  so,  where  the 
nature  of  the  stream  favours  this 
style  of  fishing,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case  in  Scottish  or  northern 
English  streams.  These  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  the  steady  full-bodied 
flow  of  a  chalk -stream,  but  are 
generally  arranged  in  alternate 
pools  and  shallows.  When  the 
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water  is  low  (and  that  is  the  only 
time  when  advantage  would  com- 
monly be  had  from  using  the  dry 
fly)  there  is  a  bobble  at  the  top 
of  the  pool,  and  then  a  stretch  of 
almost  stagnant  water,  over  which 
the  floating  fly  lingers  till  the 
line  gives  it  the  fatal  drag.  But 
wherever  streams  exist  of  the  kind 
known  as  "pows"  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  the  dry  fly  may  be 
used  with  fatal  effect.  Some  of 
the  Irish  waters,  too,  are  well 
adapted  for  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  dry -fly-fishing  exists  in 
the  large  size  of  the  fish  taken. 
The  plunge  and  rush  of  a  three- 
pounder,  following  like  lightning 
upon  the  diminutive  disturbance 
caused  by  the  rise,  such  as  a  half- 
grown  frog  might  make,  must  be 
experienced  to  understand  the  re- 
finement to  which  angling  may  be 
brought.  It  is  the  superior  size 
of  the  fish  frequenting  waters 
where  the  May -fly  comes  that 
compensates  anglers  for  the  reac- 
tion that  sets  in  at  the  close  of  the 
May-fly  season.  These  beautiful 
insects  not  only  nourish  fish  to 
the  attainment  of  a  great  weight, 
but,  when  they  appear,  excite 
them  to  prodigious  voracity,  and 
tempt  to  the  surface  monsters  that 
never  give  the  fly-fisher  a  chance 
at  other  seasons. 

Those  who  ply  their  vocation  in 
waters  where  the  May-fly  cometh 
not,  console  themselves  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  better  to  be  able 
to  catch  fish  weighing  from  1  Ib. 
to  3  Ib.  during  five  months  in 
each  year,  than  to  have  the  chance 
of  five  and  six  pounders  during  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  And 
yet — and  yet — it  is  a  fine  thing 
when  something  happens  to  bring 
the  real  sockdologers  sailing  about 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. THE    EDGE    OF    THE    PRECIPICE. 


DONALD,  waiting  below  with  the 
pony-carriage,  found  the  time  very 
long ;  but  Phemie  was  quite  sur- 
prised when,  looking  at  length  at 
her  watch,  she  saw  that  it  marked 
half-past  two  o'clock.  They  had 
been  sitting  together  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  upon  a  block  of 
yellow  sandstone  which  commanded 
a  favourable  view  of  the  plain  below, 
but  the  ostensible  reason  which  had 
brought  them  hither  had  somehow 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  their  con- 
versation had  wandered  consider- 
ably away  from  fox-hunting  sub- 
jects. After  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  hunt  for  some  little 
time  through  their  field-glasses,  and 
having  seen  the  hounds — which  at 
this  distance  appeared  like  a  sprink- 
ling of  snow-flakes  upon  the  tawny 
brown  of  the  stubble — start  oif  in 
another  direction,  apparently  upon 
a  fresh  scent,  Mr  Hamilton  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
far  too  late  to  attempt  picking  them 
up  again,  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  particular  object  to  be 
gained  in  rejoining  his  horse  just 
at  present.  Why,  since  the  run 
had  at  any  rate  been  missed,  he 
argued,  should  they  not  sit  here  a 
little  longer  enjoying  the  lovely 
view  and  the  balmy  air  1 — for  by 
this  time  the  sun,  standing  high  in 
the  sky,  had  long  since  dispersed 
the  last  trace  of  hoar-frost;  and 
but  for  a  certain  pungent  arriere 
pensee  in  the  air,  which  came  and 
went  almost  imperceptibly,  like  the 
latent  frown  on  a  false  smiling 
face,  the  calendar  might  have 
marked  June  instead  of  the  latter 
half  of  October. 

When  Phemie  feebly  suggested 
luncheon  as  an  ostensible  motive 


for  curtailing  the  trte-a-ttte,  her 
objections  were  speedily  overruled 
by  the  production  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
hunting  -  flask  and  sand  wich  -  case, 
which  contained  more  than  suffi- 
cient nourishment  for  two  healthy 
mortals  not  gluttonously  disposed. 

It  was  all  very  pleasant  and 
exhilarating  to  sit  there  in  the 
golden  sunshine,  surrounded  by 
that  other  gold  of  the  furze  bushes, 
while  the  peculiarity  of  the  situa- 
tion gave  to  it  that  slight  imper- 
ceptible flavour  of  wrong  -  doing, 
without  which,  let  moralists  prate 
as  they  choose,  no  pleasure  on  earth 
is  fully  and  wholly  complete. 

They  had  talked  upon  so  many 
different  subjects  successively,  and 
their  conversation  had  been  so 
apparently  random  and  driftless, 
that  Phemie  did  not  perceive  the 
Machiavelian  diplomacy  which, 
after  an  hour  or  so  of  seemingly 
harmless  talk,  led  up  to  the  fol- 
lowing scrap  of  dialogue. 

"  If  you  really  so  much  wish 
it,"  said  Mr  Hamilton,  in  answer 
to  something  Phemie  had  just  been 
saying,  "  I  think  I  can  undertake 
to  procure  the  invitation  you  re- 
quire to  revisit  your  old  home.  I 
know  Woolfield  quite  well  enough 
to  broach  the  subject;  and  he  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  only  too  delighted 
and  flattered  to  ask  you  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  Laird's  Hill." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  she 
replied,  with  effusive  gratitude. 
"Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
country  without  having  seen  the 
inside  of  my  old  home.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  it  a  foolish  fancy 

of  mine " 

foolish  at  all,"  he  inter- 
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rupted,  bending  a  little  closer  to 
her ;  "  I  quite  understand,  and  can 
share,  your  feelings  on  the  subject. 
The  desire  to  revisit  your  old  home 
is  perfectly  natural  —  just  what  I 
would,  have  felt  myself." 

''But  everybody  does  not  seem 
to  find  it  so,"  said  Phemie,  with  a 
little  sigh ;  "  now  Chrissy,  for  in- 
stance, declares  it  is  wanton  folly 
to  go  and  needlessly  tear  open  one's 
bleeding  wounds  by  such  senti- 
mental rubbish,  as  she  calls  it. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  induce 
her  to  go  near  Laird's  Hill  now, 
she  says,  and  that  when  one  has 
cut  one's  finger  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  close  up  the 
wound  with  sticking-plaster." 

"  There  are  wounds  which  can 
never  be  closed  up  by  any  amount 
of  sticking-plaster." 

The  words,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  have  seemed  to  contain  a 
simple  assertion ;  but  the  deep 
musical  undertone  in  which  they 
were  spoken  carried  with  it  a 
strange  power  to  thrill  the  listener's 
ears,  although  in  reality  this  effect 
was  solely  due  to  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  larynx  and  of  the  Hya- 
menta  epiglottis,  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  such  subtle 
mainsprings  as  love  or  constancy. 
But  Phemie,  who  had  not  studied 
the  evolution  of  the  human  voice 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was 
of  course  unaware  of  this,  and  felt 
more  troubled  and  touched  than 
she  would  have  liked  to  betray. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  don't  mean  to 
apply  sticking-plaster  to  this  par- 
ticular wound  just  yet,"  she  said, 
with  an  obvious  effort  to  restore  to 
the  conversation  a  light  and  harm- 
less tone ;  "  and  so  I  shall  really 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can 
manage  to  arrange  about  this  visit." 

"I  shall  do  so  at  once,"  he  eager- 
ly replied,  "and  shall  give  you  the 
answer  on  Tuesday  week,  when  we 
meet  at  the  Hunt  Ball." 


"At  the  Hunt  Ball !  But  I  am 
not  going  there." 

"  You  cannot  be  serious  1  Why, 
I  heard  Mrs  Blushwood  speak  to- 
day as  if  her  appearance  there  were 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  Your 
brother-in-law  would  never  think 
of  omitting  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  sacred  sport  even  in  this  in- 
direct fashion." 

"  Yes,  Chrissy's  appearance  as  the 
wife  of  a  fox-worshipper  is  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  my  case  is  widely 
different,  and  as  I  happen  to  possess 
neither  a  ball- dress  nor  a  motive  to 
induce  me,  I  have  declined  the 
honour  of  joining  the  party." 

"  Oh,  if  these  are  your  only  ob- 
jections, they  can  easily  be  over- 
ruled," said  Mr  Hamilton,  with  an 
air  of  relief.  "Let  us  make  a  com- 
pact, Baroness.  If  you  will  only 
consent  to  see  about  the  ball-dress, 
I  will  undertake  to  furnish  you  with 
a  first-class  motive.  There  now — 
that  is  a  fair  offer,  I  think  !  " 

"You  keep  a  stock-in-trade  of 
motives  1 "  laughed  back  Phemie. 

"  A  most  complete  assortment." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  like  ? " 

"Their  name  is  legion.  They 
are  variegated  as  the  rainbow  hues, 
and  numerous  as  the  sea -sands. 
I  can  furnish  them  to  order, 
high  or  low,  deep  or  shallow, 
black  or  white,  according  to  the 
emergency." 

"  Dear  me,  what  an  embarras  des 
richesses !  Then  I  suppose  you 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  select- 
ing the  precise  motive  most  suitable 
for  this  particular  case  1 " 

"I  shall  have  no  difficulty,"  he 
returned,  quickly.  "The  motive 
has  been  lying  all  ready  cut  and 
dry  for  the  last  five  years." 

"  A  five-years'-old  motive  !  Why, 
that  sounds  a  trifle  stale,  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, like  an  old-fashioned  piece  of 
goods  for  which  you  have  failed  to 
find  a  customer.  Why,  if  I  really 
am  to  let  myself  be  persuaded  to  go 
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to  this  ball,  for  which  I  have  small 
inclination,  it  would  require  to  be 
an  exceptionally  fresh  and  particu- 
larly strong  motive  which  could 
have  power  to  make  me  change  my 
mind.  Something  quite  A  1,  in 
fact." 

"  And  is  the  happiness  of  a 
fellow -creature,  the  realisation  of 
the  dream  of  years,  so  insignificant 
a  thing  in  your  eyes  as  not  to  be 
worth  such  a  small  sacrifice  as  this 
would  entail  1 "  he  returned  with  a 
sudden  gravity,  doubly  impressive 
by  contrast  with  the  bantering  tone 
in  which  the  last  phrases  had  been 
spoken. 

"  The  dream  of  years  1  What 
dream  1 "  asked  Phemie,  still  un- 
comprehending. 

lie  did  not  directly  reply  to  her 
question. 

"  Call  it  foolish,  if  you  like,  call 
it  insane,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of 
the  hand  that  lay  nearest  him,  but 
with  a  gesture  so  carefully  calculated 
as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  impertinent 
familiarity.  "  Do  you'remember  the 
Yeomanry  Ball  to  which  you  were 
to  have  gone  five  years  ago,  and  the 
flower  you  gave  me  in  token  of  your 
promise  to  give  me  the  first  three 
round  dances  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  a  flower," 
said  Phemie,  feebly ;  but  she  made 
no  effort  to  withdraw  the  hand  he 
held  prisoner. 

"  I  have  it  still.  It  was  a  red 
horse-chestnut  blossom,"  he  said 
with  decision.  "  What  that  flower 
has  become  to  me  you  cannot  even 
guess  !  The  only  thing  now  left  to 
remind  me  of  a  happiness  that 
should  have  been  mine." 

"  Mr  Hamilton — -you  know  that 
is  nonsense,"  said  Phemie,  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  spirit,  as  she 
pulled  her  hand  out  of  his.  "  How 
can  you  presume  to  talk  as  if — as 
if  there  had  been  anything  between 
us  before  my  marriage  ?  No  words 
interchanged  at  that  time  can  have 


given  you  the  right  to  hope  for 
anything." 

"  And  yet  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  hope,"  he  returned,  so  gently  that 
she  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  for  the 
unnecessary  vivacity  which  she  had 
put  into  her  tone. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause — "  if  you  ever  thought  of  me 
in — in  that  way — but  that  was  no 
fault  of  mine." 

"  Of  course  not.  How  could  you 
tell  that  that  first  ball,  to  which  you 
looked  forward  with  merely  girlish 
pleasure,  appeared  to  me  in  prospect 
like  a  landmark  in  my  life  1  How 
could  you  guess  that  the  three 
round  dances  you  had  promised  to 
give  me  were  hi  my  eyes  but  the 
earnest  of  a  deeper  happiness  I 
hoped  to  obtain"?  Of  course  you 
could  not  guess  all  these  things 
when  you  gave  me  the  flower  ! " 

The  words,  "  I  never  gave  you  a 
flower,"  were  again  rising  to  Phe- 
mie's  lips,  but  she  checked  their  ut- 
terance as  wantonly  unkind.  Why, 
after  all,  was  it  necessary  to  destroy 
the  delusion  to  which  he  seemed  so 
resolved  to  cling  1  so  she  merely 
said  instead,  as  lightly  as  she 
could — 

"  There  is  nothing  so  illogical  as 
raking  up  old  grievances.  Why, 
even  if  I  had  gone  to  that  ball  and 
had  danced  with  you,  what  good 
could  that  do  you  now  1 " 

"Ah  !  if  you  had  gone  to  that  ball, 
Phemie  !  Do  you  not  see,  does  not 
your  heart  tell  you,  that  everything 
might  have  been  changed  ! — that 
both  your  life  and  mine  might  have 
taken  a  different  course  1 " 

In  the  agitation  of  the  situation 
Phemie  scarcely  noticed  that  he  had 
used  her  Christian  name  ;  but  when 
thus  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
say  whether,  had  circumstances  been 
otherwise,  she  would  have  felt  it 
possible  to  become  his  wife,  she 
had  a  moment  of  honest  hesitation 
pure  and  simple.  Even  while  under 
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the  potent  fascination  of  the  man 
by  her  side,  with  his  dangerously 
alluring  voice  ringing  in  her  ear, 
and  thrilled  to  the  core  by  the  mas- 
terful grasp  of  his  hand,  which  had 
again  taken  hold  of  her  own,  she 
felt  confusedly  conscious  of  the  dis- 
crepancy existing  between  the  two 
ideas  thus  presented  to  her  mind. 
Somehow  the  notion  of  Mr  Hamil- 
ton as  a  husband,  whether  her  own 
or  any  one  else's,  seemed  to  lack  all 
semblance  of  reality  or  even  prob- 
ability. 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me, 
Phemie  ? "  he  said,  pressing  her 
hand  so  tightly  between  both  of  his 
as  to  send  the  blood  coursing  wildly 
through  her  veins.  "  Can  you 
really  be  cruel  enough  to  grudge 
me  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing 
that  if  fate  had  been  kind  to  me 
and  had  given  me  the  chance,  I  too 
might  have  competed  not  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  prize  which  another — 
a  foreigner — had  power  to  gain  ? " 

The  ingenious  sophistry  with 
which  this  question  was  put  had 
the  effect  of  challenging  an  almost 
equally  equivocal  reply  ;  and  taking 
as  rapid  a  mental  view  of  the  situa- 
tion as  the  bewilderment  of  the  mo- 
ment permitted,  it  seemed  to  Phe- 


mie's  temporarily  unfocussed  sense 
of  morality,  that  after  all  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  in  leaving 
Mr  Hamilton  under  the  impression 
that  chance  alone,  and  not  any  other 
reason,  had  kept  them  apart.  If 
such  a  small  thing  as  a  harmless 
delusion  could  afford  consolation  to 
a  man,  who  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  deprive  him  of  it  ? — and 
after  all  she  was  defrauding  her 
husband  of  none  of  his  lawful  rights 
by  letting  another  man  suppose 
that,  granted  a  totally  different  set 
of  circumstances,  their  positions 
might  have  been  reversed. 

"  Of  course  we  none  of  us  can 
tell  what  would  have  happened  to 
us  if  things  had  been  differently 
arranged,"  she  said,  with  oracular 
vagueness ;  but  even  as  she  said  it 
Phemie  was  uneasily  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  her  own  duplicity,  an  im- 
pression which  his  next  words  no- 
wise tended  to  remove. 

"  Thank  you  ! "  he  said,  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice  ;  "  you  have  made 
me  very  happy ;  "  and  raising  her 
hand  to  his  lips  with  a  gesture 
which  was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  in 
its  assumption  of  deferential  wor- 
ship, he  kissed  it  long  and  fer- 
vently. 


CHAPTER    LIV. CHANGING    HER    MIND. 


When,  half  an  hour  later,  Phemie 
regained  the  pony-carriage,  Mr  Ham- 
ilton had  obtained  her  positive  assur- 
ance that  she  would  attend  the 

Hunt  Ball  next  week,  and  would 
there  keep  the  promise  she  had 
made  to  him  five  years  previously. 
After  all,  she  told  herself,  it  was 
but  a  small  thing  to  do,  and  she 
would  have  been  churlish  indeed 
had  she  refused  the  paltry  boon  of 
three  round  dances  to  a  man  who 
believed  that  he  had  lost  in  her  his 
one  chance  of  happiness. 

It    was    not,    however,    without 


some  slight  sense  of  embarrassment 
that  she  prepared  to  acquaint  her 
sister  with  her  altered  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  ball.  Chrissy's 
eyes  were  so  shrewd  and  piercing 
that  the  elder  sister  felt  almost 
afraid  of  being  read  too  plainly,  so 
she  wisely  selected  the  convenient 
semi-darkness  of  Mrs  Blushwood's 
boudoir  during  five  o'clock  tea-time 
for  making  the  dreaded  disclosure. 

Chrissy  had  just  returned  home 
in  the  highest  of  spirits,  flushed 
with  the  day's  exertion,  with  tousled 
hair,  and  a  reeking,  warm  fox's  tail 
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dangling  from  her  saddle-strap;  for, 
having  been  the  foremost  horse- 
woman in  the  field  to-day,  this 
coveted  trophy  had  naturally  been 
awarded  to  her. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  doing  here 
all  by  yourself  in  the  dark  1 "  she 
exclaimed,  limping  into  the  room, 
for  the  injured  ankle  was  smarting 
painfully  from  the  effects  of  the 
long  ride.  "  Why  have  you  not 
rung  for  lights  1  and  I  do  declare 
you  have  forgotten  to  pour  out  your 
tea ! " 

"  Oh,  the  tea,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Phernie,  rousing  herself  from  the 
day-dream  in  which  she  had  been 
plunged.  "  It  has  only  just  come 
in,  and  I  never  like  to  drink  it  so 
hot." 

"  The  teapot  is  icy  cold,"  re- 
marked Chrissy,  grimly  removing 
the  embroidered  tea-cosy  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  she 
seized  hold  of  the  poker,  and  with 
a  few  vigorous  strokes  deftly  directed 
against  the  large  centre  block  of 
coal,  she  broke  it  up  into  fragments, 
thereby  emitting  a  flood  of  flicker- 
ing light  into  the  apartment. 

"  It  was  no  end  of  fun,"  she  de- 
clared some  minutes  later,  when  the 
teapot  had  been  replenished  and  the 
two  little  Blushwood  boys,  on  whom 
Chrissy  had  not  previously  set  eyes 
that  day,  had  been  summoned  from 
their  distant  nursery  on  a  brief  visit 
to  their  mother.  "  We  had  another 
good  rattling  run  of  fully  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  had  quite  half-a- 
dozen  really  tidy  leaps.  I  was  so 
sorry  to  think  of  you  being  left 
to  mope  by  yourself  in  the  pony- 
carriage." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
think  of  sending  back  to  show  me 
the  way  to  Laverock  Knowe  quarry. 
I  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  run 
from  up  there,"  remarked  Phemie, 
from  the  depths  of  her  arm-chair. 

Just  at  this  moment  two  of  the 
fox-terrier  puppies,  Chrissy's  insep- 


arable companions,  happened  to 
fall  out  over  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
which  caused  the  youngest  Blush- 
wood  child,  ill-accustomed  to  such 
noisy  episodes  in  its  quiet  nursery 
life,  to  set  up  a  piteous  wail :  no 
wonder,  then,  that  Phemie's  last 
phrase  was  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  her  sister. 

"  So  you  managed  to  find  the 
quarry  after  all  for  yourselves  1 
That  Avas  real  clever  of  Donald. 
Of  course  I  would  have  gladly  sent 
you  a  guide  had  that  been  possible  ; 
but  there  was  no  one  I  could  ask, 
for  no  fox-hunter  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  giving  up  his  sport 
for  the  sake  of  such  far-fetched 
courtesy." 

"  Of  course  not,"  echoed  Phemie, 
guiltily  surprised  to  find  that  after 
all  Chrissy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr  Hamilton's  self-imposed  rule  of 
cicerone;  and,  anxious  to  repair  the 
blunder  she  had  nearly  made,  she 
hastened  to  change  the  subject  by 
saying,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  she 
was  able  to  assume — 

"  On  what  day  did  you  say, 

Chrissy,  that  the  Hunt  Ball 

was  to  take  place  1  I  really  forget." 

"  On  the  25th.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"  Only  because  I  was  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  your  ankle  will 
really  be  well  enough  to  permit  of 
your  going  ?  You  were  limping 
terribly  just  now  when  you  came 
into  the  room." 

"Yes;  the  pain  is  rather  excru- 
ciating," admitted  Chrissy,  cheer- 
fully, "  but  I  mean  to  be  as  right 
as  a  trivet  again  by  Tuesday  week. 
I  am  going  to  bandage  up  my  foot 
to-night  with  Ninirod's  Fluid,  the 
stuff  that  George  uses  for  his 
hunters'  legs.  It  takes  the  skin 
right  off,  you  know,  but  is  wonder- 
ful in  its  effects, — so  do  not  in- 
dulge in  any  false  hopes  on  the 
subject  of  my  ankle.  Now,  confess 
it,  Phemie,  you  were  privately  hop- 
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ing  that  it  would  be  so  bad  as  to 
oblige  me  to  stay  at  home  after  all, 
and  share  your  solitude  ?  " 

"You  are  very  kind  in  imputing 
to  me  such  truly  fiendish  motives," 
said  Phemie,  with  some  hesitation. 
"But  you  are  perfectly  wrong,  as 
it  happens,  for  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest something  entirely  different." 

Chrissy,  who  had  knelt  down  on 
the  hearthrug  in  order  to  appease 
her  wailing  infant,  which  she  was 
endeavouring  to  coax  back  into 
smiles  by  tickling  its  nose  with  the 
end  of  the  fox's  tail,  had  her  back 
turned  to  Phemie,  or  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  note  the  rapid 
changes  of  colour  on  her  sister's 
face  ;  but  it  was  without  any  shade 
of  suspicion  that  she  merely  said 
without  turning  round — 

"You  were  going  to  suggest 
something.  Well,  fire  away.  I 
am  nerved  for  anything." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  particular," 
stammered  Phemie,  wondering  a 
little  why  it  should  be  so  difficult 
to  make  such  a  very  simple  an- 
nouncement as  the  one  she  was 
contemplating  ;  "  but  merely  sup- 
posing, just  for  argument's  sake,  that 
I  had  changed  my  mind  1 " 

"  Changed  your  mind  about 
what  1  " 

11  About  the  ball." 

"  You  are  going  after  all ! "  ex- 
claimed Chrissy,  rising  to  her  feet 
with  a  bound. 

"  I— I  was  half  thinking  of  it," 
admitted  Phemie,  with  feigned  re- 
luctance. "  I  suppose  you  consider 
me  very  foolish  and  inconsistent  1 " 

"  It  would  have  been  a  deal  wiser 
certainly  if  you  had  contrived  to 
know  your  own  mind  last  week 
when  I  broached  the  subject,"  ad- 
mitted Chrissy,  candidly.  "  There 
would  have  been  ever  so  much  more 
time  for  seeing  about  your  dress ; 
but  you  were  as  pig-headed  as  a 
mule,  and  would  not  even  hear  of 
my  suggestion  when  I  first  proposed 


it.  All  my  persuasive  arguments 
made  no  more  impression  than 
drops  of  rain  on  a  duck's  back." 

"  Oh,  well — if  you  don't  care  for 
my  company —  "  Phemie  was  be- 
ginning, with  more  temper  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant,  when 
Chrissy  interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Phemie,"  she 
exclaimed  briskly,  lightly  flicking 
her  sister's  shoulder  with  the  edge 
of  the  fox's  tail,  as  though  ad- 
ministering chastisement  to  an  un- 
reasonable child.  "  Of  course  I  am 
as  pleased  as  Punch  to  hear  that 
you  are  going  with  us  after  all, 
instead  of  moping  here  by  your- 
self ;  but  I  was  only  wondering  what 
had  occurred  to  make  you  change 
your  mind  in  this  unaccountable 
fashion." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  particularly 
unaccountable  about  it,"  retorted 
Phemie,  still  rather  upon  her  dig- 
nity. "Why  should  not  a  woman 
change  her  mind  occasionally  1 " 

"Why  not,  indeed?  It  is  the 
privilege  of  our  sex." 

"  The  idea  only  came  to  me  this 
forenoon  quite  suddenly." 

"  When  you  were  sitting  alone 
in  the  pony- carriage,  thinking  how 
dull  it  was  to  be  out  of  all  the  fun  ? 
Yes,  I  quite  understand ;  there  is 
nothing  like  a  little  solitary  re- 
flection for  bringing  people  to  their 
senses.  But  about  your  dress — 
that  is  what  principally  weighs 
upon  my  mind,"  went  on  Chrissy, 
with  a  slight  frown  of  anxiety,  as 
with  characteristic  energy  and  com- 
pleteness she  prepared  to  give  her 
full  attention  to  the  subject  in 
question — "  the  time  is  rather  short, 
to  be  sure,  and  if  you  are  really 
going  to  the  ball  I  should  not  like 
you  to  be  a  figure  ;  you  see  there 
are  sure  to  be  some  rather  great 
swells  there  this  time.  I  heard  to- 
day that  Lord  Kittlebrook  has  in- 
vited down  a  whole  houseful  of 
English  guests  for  the  occasion — 
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and  Cranburn  Castle,  too,  is  sure  to 
have  a  large  house-party." 

"I  certainly  don't  intend  to  be 
a  figure,"  said  Phernie,  with  great 
decision,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair  and  with  two  bright  spots 
of  colour  on  her  cheek,  which  were 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mere  reflection  of  the  dancing 
flames. 

"The  black  lace  gown  that  you 
wore  at  the  dinner-party  last  week 
might  do  at  a  pinch  ;  it  is  the  only 
one  of  your  dresses  that  is  at  all 
smart,"  pronounced  Chrissy,  "  and 
if  relieved  here  and  there  with 
touches  of  colour — peacock  blue  or 
terra-cotta  red  for  instance — it  might 
quite  well  pass  muster." 

"  My  black  lace  would  never  do," 
said  Phemie,  disdainfully.  "  It  is 
far  too  dismal-looking  for  a  ball- 
room, and  any  one  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  Avas  only  an  old 
dinner -gown  dodged  up  for  the 
occasion.  I  never  should  think  of 
going  without  a  spick  -  and  -  span 
brand-new  ball-dress.  What  did 
you  say  was  the  name  of  your 
London  dressmaker  1" 

"  Madame  Celestine  ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  precisely 
advise  you  to  go  to  her.  She  is 
terribly  expensive,  you  know,  and 
would  perhaps  not  suit  your  eco- 
nomical views." 

"Economy  must  just  go  to  the 
Avail  for  once  in  a  way,"  retorted 
Phemie,  rather  recklessly;  "after 
all,  one  cannot  always  be  thinking 
of  scrimping  and  saving,  and  I  am 
determined  to  look  my  best  for  this 
one  night  at  least." 

Chrissy  glanced  at  her  sister  in 
some  surprise.  How  very  strange 
Phemie  was  this  afternoon !  she 
thought,  with  only  a  passing  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness.  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling  like  diamonds,  and  her 
colour  —  no,  decidedly  her  colour 
was  not  merely  due  to  the  rosy  re- 
flection of  the  dancing  flames. 


"  You  are  looking  your  best  just 
at  this  moment,"  she  said,  slowly; 
but  it  was  not  wholly  clear,  from 
the  tone  in  which  she  said  it, 
Avhether  admiration  or  a  certain  won- 
dering dissatisfaction  had  prompted 
the  assertion. 

"  I  Avonder  Avhat  became  of 
Hamilton,"  remarked  Mr  Blush- 
wood  at  dinner  that  evening,  just 
as  dessert  was  being  placed  on 
the  table.  "  I  quite  lost  sight  of 
him  after  the  first  run.  Must 
have  come  to  grief,  I  suppose,  over 
one  of  the  fences,  for  nothing  short 
of  a  graA'e  accident  could  account 
for  his  sudden  disappearance." 

Just  at  that  moment  Phemie, 
chancing  to  look  up,  encountered 
the  eyes  of  Donald,  the  groom, 
fixed  full  upon  her  face  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  expression  of  sar- 
donic comprehension.  James,  the 
footman,  being  laid  up  Avith  sore 
throat,  the  groom  had  been  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  fill  his  place 
in  the  dining-room.  In  reality  the 
groom's  expression  Avas  solely  due 
to  the  acute  mental  agony  he  was 
experiencing  at  being  expected 
gracefully  to  balance  a  crystal  dish 
of  preserved  ginger  in  one  hand, 
and  to  nervous  terror  at  the  thought 
of  possibly  spilling  some  drops  of 
the  rich  golden  syrup  upon  the 
thick  -  piled  Persian  carpet ;  but 
there  is  nothing  for  stimulating  and 
distorting  the  imagination  like  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  so  Phemie 
contrived  to  read  in  the  servant's 
eyes  a  dozen  uncomfortable  things 
Avhich  had  no  reasonable  foundation. 
She  felt  herself  degraded  and  sullied 
in  her  own  estimation  at  the  idea 
of  being  obliged  to  share  a  secret 
with  the  groom,  and  yet  there  was 
no  help  for  it  now.  Why  on  earth 
had  she  been  so  foolish  as  not 
boldly  to  mention  the  fact  of  her 
meeting  with  Mr  Hamilton  Avhen 
the  day's  events  had  been  discussed 
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between  the  sisters?  There  was 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong,  after 
all,  in  the  mere  fact  of  a  gentleman 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  show 
her  the  way  to  a  point  she  had 
been  seeking.  Xo  one  in  their 
senses  could  have  taken  umbrage 
at  such  a  very  simple  occurrence, 
but  only  the  secrecy  with  which 
she  had  unwittingly  enveloped 
these  circumstances  had  now  given 
to  the  incident  an  appearance  of 
guilt.  Hastily  dropping  her  eyes 
on  the  plate,  she  became  ostensibly 
absorbed  in  the  peeling  of  a  pear, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  distinct 
feeling  of  relief  when,  the  grapes 
and  biscuits  having  been  duly 
handed  round,  the  servants  with- 
drew from  the  dining-room.  She 
did  not,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
assure her  brotber-in-law  as  to  Mr 
Hamilton's  supposed  tragic  fate, 
even  when  after  a  pause  he  re- 
turned to  the  subject  by  saying,  as 
he  thoughtfully  sipped  his  glass  of 
port  wine — 

"Nothing  short  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent could  account  for  his  sudden 


disappearance.  That  was  rather  a 
nasty  fence  at  the  entrance  of 
Farmer  Ridgeway's  field,  though 
you  took  it  like  a  bird,  Chrissy — 
by  Jove  !  you  did — but  I  have  seen 
a  man  break  his  neck  with  less 
reason." 

"  I  daresay  he  is  all  right,"  said 
Chrissy,  suppressing  a  yawn,  for 
her  long  day  in  the  saddle  had 
made  her  sleepy.  "  Those  sort  of 
black  sheep  never  really  come  to 
grief ;  and  even  if  he  did  break  his 
neck,  I  don't  suppose  any  one 
would  feel  the  loss  very  deeply, 
except  perhaps  Mrs  Gordon ;  and 
even  she,  poor  thing,  would  chiefly 
have  cause  to  regret  that  the 
catastrophe  did  not  take  place  some 
twelve  months  sooner.  Come, 
Phemie,  let's  leave  George  to  his 
wine,  and  migrate  to  the  drawing- 
room.  We  can  finally  settle  the 
details  about  your  dress  and  write 
the  order  to  Madame  Celestine. 
I  feel  that  I  am  nodding  with 
sleep  like  a  Chinese  mandarin, 
but  it  would  not  do  to  lose  a 
post." 


CHAPTER  LV. MRS  GORDON  OP  GLENROBBIN. 


During   the  next  few  days  the 
—  Hunt   Ball   formed   the   one 


engrossing  subject  of  thought  and 
conversation  at  Blushwood  Hall, 
and  Phemie  now  amply  made  up 
for  her  previous  indifference  on  the 
subject  by  the  feverish  energy 
with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  direction  of  all  the  details 
regarding  her  toilet.  Having  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  be  extrava- 
gant for  once  in  a  way,  she  acted  up 
to  her  resolution  with  a  complete- 
ness which  almost  took  Chrissy's 
breath  away.  Pale  pink  satin  had 
been  decided  upon  as  foundation  of 
the  ball-dress,  and  when  Madame 
Celestine  had  sent  various  patterns 
of  the  desired  colour  to  choose  from, 


their  prices  ranging  from  ten  shil- 
lings to  a  guinea  a-yard,  Phemie 
had  unhesitatingly  decided  for  the 
most  expensive  one,  disdainfully 
remarking  that  none  of  the  others 
were  fit  to  be  seen,  although,  as 
Chrissy  presumed  to  point  out, 
there  was  one  exceedingly  pretty 
satin  marked  eleven  and  sixpence 
which  would  equally  well  have 
answered  the  purpose.  Eglantine 
roses  or  pink  convolvulus  had  been 
suggested  as  trimming  ;  but  Phemie, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  embarrass- 
ment, had  expressed  her  desire  to 
have  a  parure  of  pink  horse-chestnut 
blossoms — "  Like  those  that  were 
ordered  for  my  first  ball,  you  re- 
member, only  I  should  wish  them 
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to  be  finer,  and  with  velvet  leaves. 
And  oh,  Chrissy,  I  positively  must 
have  a  new  fan  to  match  the  dress 
— one  of  those  transparent  lace  ones 
that  are  so  fashionable  now,  and 
with  mother-o'-pearl  mounting.  I 
suppose  I  had  best  write  to  llowell 
&  James,  and  make  them  send  a 
choice  1 " 

Mr  Hamilton's  name  had  not 
again  been  mentioned  at  Blush- 
wood  Hall  during  the  days  that 
preceded  the  ball,  although  Phemie 
had  several  times  had  it  on  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  to  ask  her  sister  what 
had  been  meant  by  those  covert 
allusions  in  which  Mr  Hamilton's 
name  had  been  coupled  with  that 
of  Mrs  Gordon  of  Glenrobbin. 
But  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  bad 
conscience  for  deranging  the  mental 
focus,  she  feared  to  betray  too  deep 
an  interest  by  the  enunciation  of 
a  question  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  seemed 
to  her  perfectly  natural,  and  so  it 
was  only  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  ball  that  she  at  last  found 
courage  to  put  the  question  which 
had  been  burning  on  her  lips  for 
the  last  ten  days. 

"  Chrissy,"  she  said,  emboldened 
by  the  dark  seclusion  of  the  carriage, 
which  so  effectually  masked  all  tell- 
tale changes  of  colour,  as  on  the 
eventful  evening  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  ball  — "  who  is  that 
Mrs  Gordon  you  were  speaking 
about  the  other  evening  1 " 

"  Why,  the  beautiful  Mrs  Gordon 
of  Glenrobbin,  of  course.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Kitty  Mellish." 

"  And  what  has  she  been  doing 
to  make  people  talk  about  her — in 
— in  that  sort  of  way  1 " 

"Have  you  not  heard1?  They 
say  it  is  likely  to  become  a  cause 
celebre.  Her  husband  intends  to 
sue  for  divorce,  and  the  society 
papers  are  all  eagerly  gaping  for 
the  disclosures  that  may  be  ex- 


pected to  come  out  in  course  of 
the  trial." 

"  Did  she — did  she  actually  run 
away  from  her  husband  1 "  asked 
Phemie,  hesitatingly;  "was  it  really 
as  bad  as  that  ? " 

"  ISTot  nearly  as  good  as  that. 
I  always  respect  a  woman  who 
runs  away  from  her  husband,"  said 
Chrissy,  composedly. 

"  Oh,  Chrissy,  you  cannot  be 
serious  ! " 

"  Perfectly  serious.  Eunning 
away  from  one's  husband  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  and  with  the  com- 
panion of  one's  choice,  is  a  brave, 
honest  sort  of  action,  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  blame  a  woman  for  it. 
I  would  do  it  myself  any  day." 

"Now,  Chrissy,  you  are  really 
talking  nonsense." 

"  I  never  talk  nonsense,  my  dear. 
Have  you  not  yet  discovered  that 
all  my  words  are  dictated  by  the 
most  deep-seated  wisdom  ?  I  only 
mean  to  say  that  if  George  were  to 
attempt  to  beat  me,  or  should  other- 
wise misbehave  himself,  I  should 
consider  myself  perfectly  entitled 
to  run  away  from  him  and  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  my  position  and 
reputation  at  one  blow.  But  as  to 
a  woman  taking  up  with  another 
man  behind  her  husband's  back, 
merely  because  the  shape  of  his 
nose  or  the  cut  of  his  eyebrows 
happened  to  please  her  better,  that 
is  a  thing  which  I  consider  utterly 
vile  and  contemptible,  besides  being 
so  entirely  devoid  of  common-sense. 
You  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it,  you  know." 

"  And  is  that  what  Mrs  Gordon 
has  been  trying  to  do?" 

"Very  much  so,  indeed.  It 
happened  while  her  husband  was 
away  salmon -fishing  in  Norway. 
She  found  his  absence  long,  and 
did  not  choose  the  wisest  way  of 
enlivening  her  solitude." 

"And  with  whom"  —  Phemie 
found  some  unaccountable  diffi- 
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culty  in  steadying  her  voice  in 
spite  of  the  convenient  darkness — 
"with  whom  did  Mrs  Gordon 
attempt  to  amuse  herself  while  her 
husband  was  absent  in  Norway  ?  " 

"  With  Mr  Hamilton,  they  say- 
that  same  Mr  Hamilton  who  was 
at  the  meet  last  week.  I  thought 
I  had  told  you  already." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  now,"  mur- 
mured Phemie,  feeling  rather  in- 
clined to  burst  into  tears  without 
exactly  knowing  why,  and  with 
a  vague,  incongruous  idea  shooting 
through  her  mind  'that,  after  all, 
perhaps  she  had  been  foolishly  ex- 
travagant about  her  ball  -  dress. 
Had  she  heard  all  these  details 
before,  perhaps  she  might  have 
contented  herself  with  the  satin 
at  eleven  and  sixpence. 

"And  is  this  Mrs  Gordon  so 
very  beautiful  ?  "  she  ventured  after 
a  pause. 

"  A  regular  stunner,"  saidChrissy, 
emphatically.  "  She  created  quite 
a  sensation  at  Court  when  she  was 
presented,  and  was  engaged  to  the 
rich  Mr  Gordon  before  her  first 
season  was  out.  It  was  an  im- 
mense stroke  of  luck  for  a  penniless 
girl  like  her,  and  now  to  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  like  Ronald  Hamilton  ! " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,"  said 
Phemie,  rather  pettishly.  "  People 
are  so  ill-natured  and  invent  such 
preposterous  things.  I  cannot  bear 
talking  scandal." 

11  Then  why  did  you  broach  the 
subject  at  all1?"  said  Chrissy,  as- 
tutely. "  I  am  no  scandalmonger 
myself;  but  unless  I  were  to  live 
on  a  desert  island  and  keep  my 
ears  firmly  closed  up  with  cotton- 
wool, I  cannot  help  hearing  things, 
you  know." 

There  were  no  more  words  ex- 
changed between  the  sisters  during 
the  drive,  for  presently  the  carriage 
was  rattling  over  the  uneven  stone 
pavement  of  the  little  country  town, 


and  within  a  few  minutes  had 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  illumin- 
ated entrance  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 

where  the Hunt  Ball  was  to 

take  place. 

The  Royal  Hotel  at was  a 

large,  rambling,  old-fashioned  build- 
ing, containing,  besides  a  really 
handsome  vaulted  ball-room,  in- 
numerable quaintly  shaped  side 
apartments,  and  twisted  corridors 
leading  to  unexpected  nooks  and 
corners,  most  conveniently  adapted 
for  intrigue  or  flirtation.  Being 
able  to  boast  of  the  only  good-sized 
dancing-room  which  the  little  town 
contained,  from  time  immemorial  it 
was  here  that  the  annual  Hunt  Ball 
was  wont  to  be  held ;  and  being  the 
one  great  ball  of  the  season,  this 
was  almost  the  only  occasion  in  the 
year  when  a  universal  meeting  of 
all  the  county  families  took  place. 
Most  of  the  country-houses  made  a 
point  of  having  a  houseful  of  guests 
for  the  evening,  and  every  woman 
for  a  radius  of  ten  miles  round 
donned  her  very  best  gown  or 
ordered  a  new  one  for  the  event. 

As  Mrs  Blushwood  and  her  sister 
had  just  divested  themselves  of  their 
cloaks  and  were  preparing  to  enter 
the  ball-room,  Mr  Hamilton  eagerly 
advanced  to  meet  them,  with  the 
intention,  no  doubt,  of  constituting 
himself  Baroness  Wolfsberg's  escort; 
but  Avith  only  a  very  slight  nod  of 
unavoidable  recognition,  Phemie 
turned  away  and  took  her  brother- 
in-law's  arm,  leaving  her  sister  to 
follow  with  Mr  Hamilton.  In  the 
next  moment  she  had  regretted  her 
hasty  action,  as  it  occurred  to  her 
mind  that  any  conversation  between 
her  sister  and  that  gentleman  might 
be  fraught  with  peril.  Why  had 
she  not  at  once  foreseen  this  danger 
and  averted  it  ?  and  what  would 
Chrissy  think  were  she  only  now 
to  find  out  about  that  walk  to 
Laverock  Knowe  quarry  from  some 
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accidental  remark  of  j\lr  Hamilton's? 
A  minute  ago  Phemie  had  been  pro- 
posing to  herself  to  treat  her  old 
admirer  with  icy  coldness  and  in- 
difference, and  if  possible  to  shirk 
the  promise  she  had  made  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  three  round 
dances ;  but  now  again  she  found 
herself  forced  into  a  species  of  com- 
plicity with  him  from  which  there 
was  no  escape.  It  would  not  do 
to  risk  offending  him,  and  if  he 
really  was  such  a  bad  man  as  Chrissy 
seemed  to  believe,  there  was  all  the 
more  reason  for  not  making  of  him 
an  enemy. 

Though  the  room  was  already 
well  filled,  the  arrival  of  the  Blush- 
wood  party  caused  some  little  sen- 
sation. Chrissy,  of  course,  was 
a  familiar  and  popular  figure  at 
all  similar  county  gatherings,  but 
Phemie  was  a  new  apparition  ;  and 
seen  thus  thrown  into  relief  by  all 
the  most  cunning  auxiliaries  which 
exquisite  taste  lavishly  interpreted 
could  dictate,  her  beauty  took  every 
one  by  surprise.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  beauty  unadorned,  or 
foolishly  to  maunder  of  the  "  sweet 
neglect "  which  some  harebrained 
poets  have  declared  to  offer  greater 
seduction  than  any  amount  of 
studied  elegance ;  but,  as  every  in- 
telligent female  nowadays  is  aware, 
no  rough-hewn  block  of  marble  is 
more  helplessly  dependent  on  the 
chisel  of  the  particular  artist  as- 
signed to  it  by  chance,  than  is  a 
woman  in  the  hands  of  her  dress- 
maker. We  are  all  but  raw  mate- 
rial after  all,  and  according  as  we 
be  draped  by  hands  clumsy  or  deft, 
these  arbitrators  of  our  fate  have 
power  to  make  of  us  either  sad 
caricatures  or  artistic  masterpieces. 
Madame  Celestine  piqued  herself 
on  being  an  artist,  and  she  had 
never  more  fully  deserved  her  repu- 
tation than  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  one  of  the  standing  rules  of 
the  great  priestess  of  fashion  never 
to  make  a  dress  for  a  customer 


whose   features  were  unknown   to 
her ;     and    whenever,    as    in    the 
present  instance,  she  had  not  the 
honour    of    a    lady's    personal    ac- 
quaintance, she  insisted  that  a  good 
photographic   likeness,   along  with 
exact  particulars  regarding  the  age, 
colour  of  hair  and  eyes,   habitual 
expression,  and  other  characteristic 
features    of    the    intending    client, 
should  be  submitted  to  her  notice. 
The  result  this  time  was  an  artistic 
triumph  before  which   every  male 
spectator  fell  down  and  helplessly 
adored,    overwhelmed    by   the    in- 
comprehensible   loveliness    of    the 
general  effect,  which  he  felt  with- 
out understanding  ;  while  there  was 
scarcely  a  woman  in  the  room  who 
did  not  feel  her  heart  contract  with 
envy  as  she  recognised  with  what 
periidious  ingenuity  toilet  artifices 
had  here  been  made  use  of  to  mag- 
nify a  very  fair  amount  of  original 
beauty — this  much  even  the  most 
virulently    disposed    were    obliged 
grudgingly  to  concede — into  some- 
thing quite  preposterously  unreal. 
The    new-born  fashion   of  wide 
bell -shaped   skirts  and  egregiously 
puffed-out  bodices,  adopted  by  most 
women  in  fear  and  trembling,  con- 
scious of  its  disastrous  tendency  to 
produce    stiffness    and    angularity, 
had  here  been  employed  to  produce 
a  directly  opposite  effect ;  for  where- 
as innumerable  other  skirts,  cut  on 
apparently  the  self -same    pattern, 
bore  a  melancholy  resemblance  to 
a   set    of   clumsy  sugar-loaves,   the 
idea  evoked  by  Phemie's  gown  was 
that  of  a  swelling  pink  flower-bell 
just    expanded  to  its  fullest    mid- 
summer glory,  while  the  ungainly 
balloon  -  shaped   sleeves,   often   un- 
kindly suggestive  of  disguised  de- 
formity, sprang  from  her  shoulders 
with   the    airy   grace    of   a    fairy's 
wings.      The   vivid  sheen  of  rich 
pink  satin  was  judiciously  tempered 
and  toned  down  here  and  there  by 
frothy   swathings    of    some    trans- 
parent   fabric,    which    partly   con- 
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cealed  and  partly  displayed  the 
contrasting  tints  of  a  loose  fantastic 
garland  of  red  horse-chestnut  blos- 
som, Hung  capriciously  across  the 
train.  Phemie  had  no  diamonds  to 
wear ;  but  no  one  could  have  re- 
gretted their  absence  or  wished  to 
see  them  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  seed-pearl  ornaments  in- 
herited from  Leo's  mother,  and 
which,  gleaming  on  neck  and 
bosom  and  in  her  soft  brown 
hair,  with  the  subdued  radiance 
of  fresh-fallen  dew-drops,  were  far 
better  suited  to  her  delicate  dreamy 
style  of  beauty  than  the  diamonds, 
whose  more  aggressive  glitter  served 
to  emphasise  and  accentuate  the 
brisk  energetic  movements  and  short 
pithy  retorts  of  the  younger  sister. 
Chrissy,  attired  in  a  bright  helio- 
trope ball -dress,  which  she  wore 
with  an  air  of  uncompromising 
fashion,  her  hair  drawn  back  in 
a  fierce  little  conical  knot,  traversed 


by  a  stiletto  of  brilliants  matching 
the  diamond  dog-collar  round  her 
slightly  tanned  throat,  looked  ex- 
actly what  she  was — a  fine  spirited 
fin-de-siecle  young  woman  with  no 
nonsense  about  her,  not  overbur- 
dened with  any  inconvenient  amount 
of  refined  delicacy,  but  honest  to 
the  core,  and  well  able  to  hold  her 
own  in  any  conceivable  combination 
of  circumstances.  Not  by  any 
means  the  sort  of  woman  whose 
fatal  loveliness  has  power  to  arouse 
the  best,  as  also  the  worst,  instincts 
of  the  other  sex ;  not  the  sort  of 
woman  for  whom  men  sometimes 
lose  their  reason  or  break  their 
hearts ;  not  by  any  means  the  sort 
of  woman  for  the  sake  of  whose 
favours  cunning  nets  are  woven 
and  pitfalls  devised ;  but  also  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  woman  ever  to 
walk  blindfold  into  any  trap,  how- 
ever cunningly  prepared  and  skil- 
fully baited. 


CHAPTER  LVI.  —  THE  "QUEEN  OF  CURDS  AND  CREAM." 


Soon  after  their  entrance  the  first 
valse  struck  up,  and  Mr  Hamilton, 
advancing  to  Phemie's  side,  offered 
her  his  arm  with  an  air  of  scarcely 
disguised  exultation — for,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  the  legiti- 
mate triumph  of  appearing  in  pub- 
lic as  the  partner  of  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  room  was  particularly 
agreeable  and  soothing  to  masculine 
vanity. 

"At  last!"  he  murmured  very 
low  into  her  ear,  as  skilfully  he 
plunged  with  her  into  the  maze  of 
revolving  dancers,  who  were  all 
being  carried  along  to  the  magic 
strains  of  the  Eldorado  valse.  P>ut 
she  attempted  no  answer ;  there 
was  no  responding  pressure  to  the 
touch  of  his  hand ;  and  they  went 
twice  round  the  room  in  absolute 
silence,  when  Phemie  pleaded  want 
of  breath  as  a  reason  for  drawing 
up.  She  was  out  of  practice,  she 


said,  rather  shortly,  and  required  to 
rest  a  little. 

The  suggestion  seemed  exactly  to 
meet  her  partner's  views,  for  with- 
out a  word  he  led  her  into  a  vaulted 
corridor,  which  had  been  turned 
into  an  impromptu  conservatory  by 
means  of  skilfully  arranged  clumps 
of  palms  and  oleanders,  from  whose 
branches  green  Chinese  lanterns 
were  cunningly  suspended. 

"Here  you  will  be  able  to  rest," 
he  said,  as  he  placed  himself  by  her 
side  on  a  low  settee.  "  It  is  ever 
so  much  pleasanter  here  than  in  the 
crowded  ball-room,  and  we  can  sit 
out  the  rest  of  this  valse  if  you 
prefer  it." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  not  what  I  in- 
tended ! "  exclaimed  Phemie,  very 
much  taken  aback  on  realising  that 
she  had  fallen  from  Scylla  into 
Chary bdis.  "  I  only  meant  to  say 
that  I  have  got  so  completely  out 
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of  the  habit  of  dancing  that  I  lose 
breath  easily." 

"  You  never  dance  abroad  1 " 

"  Hardly  ever.  Leo  does  not 
care  for  balls." 

"  And  is  he  cruel  enough  to  con- 
demn you  to  solitude  on  that  ac- 
count 1 " 

"  Leo  is  never  cruel ! "  said 
Phemie,  rather  hotly;  "and  I  don't 
care  for  dancing  either  myself  really, 
except,  perhaps,  now  arid  then  for 
once  in  a  way.  A  quiet  evening 
at  home  is  worth  a  dozen  balls." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  re- 
turned her  partner,  with  a  sigh, 
which  sounded  wonderfully  genuine. 
"  The  only  real  happiness  in  life  is 
to  be  found  in  a  perfect  union  of 
souls ;  but  for  us  poor  fellows  who 
have  missed  our  chance  of  happi- 
ness, what  remains  but  to  snatch 
such  brief  draughts  of  felicity  as 
come  in  our  way." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Phemie,  with  a 
hard  little  laugh.  "  15ut  you  are 
not  really  so  very  much  to  be  pitied 
after  all  as  you  make  out,  for  these 
consoling  draughts  you  speak  of  are 
very  frequent  and  very  miscellan- 
eous, as  I  have  been  told." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Mr  Hamilton,  quickly,  whose  prac- 
tised eye  had  long  since  detected 
the  touch  of  constraint  in  her 
manner  to-night.  "What  have 
you  heard?  Who  has  been  telling 

you Ah  yes.  I  understand 

— some  one  has  been  poisoning 
your  mind  against  me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call 
poisoning  ;  but  of  course  one  cannot 
help  hearing  things  unless  one 
happens  to  be  stone-deaf,"  said 
Phemie,  unconsciously  quoting  her 
sister's  words  so  lately  uttered. 

"I  will  not  affect  to  misunder- 
stand you,  Baroness,"  he  returned, 
with  a  great  assumption  of  frank- 
ness, which,  as  experience  had 
taught  him,  was  particularly  effec- 
tive on  similar  occasions.  "  You 
allude,  of  course,  to  that  affair  of 


poor  Mrs  Gordon  of  Glenrobbin, 
with  whom  my  name  has  unfortun- 
ately been  coupled  of  late.  Poor 
thing  !  no  one  can  more  sincerely 
pity  her  than  I  do  for  the  scrape 
into  which  she  has  got.  No  doubt 
she  has  been  very  foolish,  very  im- 
prudent, in  showing  her  feelings  so 
plainly  ;  but,  after  all,  is  that  any 
fault  of  mine  1 " 

Phemie  was  utterly  unprepared 
to  see  the  question  treated  with 
such  apparent  openness,  and  from 
such  an  entirely  novel  point  of 
view. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  she 
returned,  still  rather  constrainedly  ; 
"  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  the 
matter." 

"  Is  that  fair  to  me  1 "  he  pleaded, 
in  a  voice  of  tender  reproach,  "to 
condemn  me  unheard  1  You  listen 
to  idle  stories  that  are  being  cir- 
culated against  me,  and  yet  would 
refuse  me  the  chance  of  exculpat- 
ing myself  in  your  eyes.  Is  that 
just,  Phemie  1  is  that  generous?  I 
can  bear  to  be  misunderstood  and 
condemned  by  all  the  outward 
world  if  only  I  have  not  lost  your 
esteem.  Your  opinion  is  the  only 
one  that  has  for  me  any  value. 
Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  explain 
everything." 

And  explain  he  did,  with  such 
audacious  and  eloquent  language, 
accompanied  by  yet  more  eloquent 
looks,  that  his  words  would  have 
had  power  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  far  more  cynical  scep- 
tics than  poor  Phemie,  bewildered, 
flattered,  excited,  and  touched,  was 
in  a  position  to  be.  What  more  re- 
fined adulation,  what  more  delicate 
homage,  can  be  offered  to  a  woman 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  mere  as- 
sumption that  she  alone  is  capable 
of  comprehending  us,  and  that  her 
opinion  only  has  value  in  our 
eyes? 

The  air  of  engaging  frankness 
with  which  Mr  Hamilton  told  his 
tale  was  emphasised  and  enhanced 
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by  the  subtle  veil  of  reserve  which 
he  managed  to  throw  over  certain 
portions  of  his  narrative,  thereby 
skilfully  conveying  the  impression 
that  discretion  only  and  chivalrous 
regard  for  a  lady's  fair  name  pre- 
vented him  from  speaking  outright. 
Was  it  his  fault  if  a  woman  had 
chosen  to  fling  herself  at  his  head  1 
Could  he  have  been  cruel  enough 
brutally  to  repulse  and  trample 
under  foot  the  ill-advised  preference 
of  an  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
loved  him  not  wisely  but  too  well  1 
and  was  he  not  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  for  such  worthless 
conquests,  which  came  unasked  for 
and  undesired,  whereas  to  him  had 
been  denied  the  only  happiness 
which  could  have  made  life  worth 
living  ? 

All  this  was  more  insinuated 
than  said,  more  told  with  the  eyes 
than  the  lips,  and  Phemie,  only  too 
willing  to  let  herself  be  persuaded, 
listened  to  the  tale,  which  sounded 
all  the  more  seductive  from  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  told.  The 
subdued  strains  of  dance  -  music 
from  the  ball-room  yonder  caressed 
her  ear  like  the  unconscious  sug- 
gestions of  tempting  siren  voices, 
and  the  Chinese  lanterns  'twixt  the 
palm-trees  and  oleanders  glowed 
with  the  soft  radiance  of  gigantic 
fireflies  suspended  in  the  boughs  of 
a  tropical  forest.  What  captious 
critic  would  pause  to  discover  that 
the  glowing  fireflies  were  in  reality 
but  coarse  paper -lanterns,  bought 
up  wholesale  at  9d.  per  dozen1?  and 
how  was  it  possible  to  distinguish 
false  love  from  true  under  circum- 
stances so  dangerously  alluring1? 

And  Phemie  herself  was  quite 
as  incapable  of  analysing  her  own 
feelings  as  she  was  of  gauging  the 
sincerity  of  those  professed  by  her 
companion.  She  was  not,  nor  had 
she  ever  been,  in  love  with  the  man 
by  her  side,  although  everything 
was  conspiring  to  delude  her  into 


this  belief.  Having  come  into  her 
life  again  just  at  this  particular 
crisis,  Mr  Hamilton's  personality 
had  been  invested  in  her  eyes  with 
a  certain  spurious  interest  not  be- 
longing to  it  by  rights.  She  was 
in  love,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  a 
man  of  flesh  and  blood.  What  she 
loved  just  now  with  all  the  strength 
of  which  she  was  capable,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  was 
her  own  native  country,  whose 
almost  forgotten  charms,  now  sud- 
denly realised  again,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her  by  storm.  Touched 
and  aching  with  the  memories  of 
bygone  days,  her  heart  had  yearn- 
ingly gone  out  to  the  first  person 
who  seemed  capable  of  sharing  and 
comprehending  her  feelings, — and 
thus  it  was  Mr  Hamilton  who  had 
unconsciously  become  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  had  been  familiar 
and  precious  in  her  former  life ;  of 
many  things  she  had  dimly  been 
missing  these  last  four  years ;  of 
everything,  in  fact,  she  had  loved 
and  lost  by  her  own  choice.  She 
did  not  think  of  directly  asking 
herself  whether  she  could  have 
loved  Ronald  Hamilton  better  than 
Leo  Wolfsberg ;  but  the  question 
as  to  whether  she  would  not  have 
been  happier  had  she  married  an 
Englishman  instead  of  a  foreigner, 
would  rise  up  now  with  ever-recur- 
ring persistency.  All  things  were 
conspiring  to  weave  around  Phemie 
a  network  of  fascination  which 
she  no  longer  attempted  to  resist ; 
but  giving  herself  up  solely  to  the 
charm  of  the  moment,  she  let  her- 
self glide  gently  into  a  soft  car- 
essing dream,  without  attempting 
to  analyse  its  meaning ;  and  when, 
half -an -hour  later,  she  returned  to 
the  ball-room  on  her  partner's  arm, 
he  had  more  than  regained  the  lost 
ground  occasioned  by  Chrissy's 
random  observations. 

Phemie  danced  again  repeatedly 
with  Mr  Hamilton  during  the 
course  of  that  evening,  although  he 
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was  specially  careful  not  to  com- 
promise her  by  too  obtrusive  atten- 
tions ;  and  when  supper-time  came 
round,  it  was  again  his  privilege 
to  secure  her  companionship.  She 
had  taken  place  at  the  supper-table 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  for  sup- 
pressed excitement  made  her  for  the 
moment  impervious  to  the  material 
wants  of  the  flesh.  The  conscious- 
ness of  being  more  beautiful  than 
she  had  ever  been  before  in  her 
life,  the  admiration  which  she  read 
in  every  eye,  and  most  of  all  in 
one  particular  pair  of  eyes,  had  all 
gone  to  her  head  like  a  draught  of 
potent  wine ;  and  although  she 
merely  toyed  with  the  chicken 
salad  on  her  plate,  and  her  cham- 
pagne-glass remained  iilled  to  the 
brim,  yet  she  talked  and  laughed 
with  a  feverish  gaiety  which,  to  any 
but  a  very  close  observer,  might 
well  have  passed  muster  for  genuine 
high  spirits. 

Just  as  she  was  laughing  some- 
what immoderately  at  a  slightly 
ambiguous  story  related  by  her 
companion,  she  encountered  a  pair 
of  eyes  fixed  upon  her  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  with  an 
expression  which  had  an  instan- 
taneous and  inexplicably  sobering 
effect  upon  her. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  1 "  she  asked, 
suddenly  checking  a  rather  flippant 
retort  rising  to  her  lips,  and  put- 
ting up  her  eyeglass  the  more 
closely  to  examine  the  person  who 
had  attracted  her  notice. 

The  lady  in  question  was  a  regal- 
looking  woman  of  about  thirty  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  her  splendid 
figure  displayed  to  fullest  advantage 
by  the  severely  classical  cut  of  the 
rich  ruby  velvet  gown,  Avhose 
lights  and  shades  evoked  visions  of 
dusky  Bourbon  roses,  touched  here 
and  there  by  flickering  sunbeams. 
Among  the  many  costly  ornaments 


in  the  room,  none  could  rival 
the  diamond  and  ruby  necklace 
which  glowed  upon  her  firm  white 
neck  like  blood-drops  upon  snow. 
A  coronet  of  the  same  stones  was 
placed  upon  her  dark  brown  hair, 
which,  contrary  to  prevalent  fashion, 
was  simply  drawn  back  in  two 
smooth  bands  to  join  the  heavy 
coil  at  the  back  of  her  nock.  The 
clean-cut  nose,  firm  lines  about 
mouth  and  chin,  and  jet  black  eye- 
brows, which  grew  in  an  almost 
straight  line,  would  have  given 
to  her  face  an  expression  almost  of 
hardness,  were  it  not  for  the  mar- 
vellous grey  eyes  which,  heavily 
rimmed  with  black,  would  appear 
one  moment  drowned  in  shadow, 
to  shine  presently  with  the  clear 
flawless  lustre  of  transparent  grey 
agate.  A  thoroughly  prosperous, 
contented  -  looking  woman,  well  fit 
to  adorn  and  enjoy  the  brilliant 
position  she  occupied,  superficial 
observers  would  have  said  ;  a  woman 
who  has  suffered  much  and  gone 
through  great  psychological  tem- 
pests before  reaching  a  safe  and 
happy  harbour,  would  have  been 
the  verdict  of  any  keener  student 
of  human  nature. 

"That  is  Lady  Nevyll,"  returned 
Mr  Hamilton,  glancing  across  the 
table  as  he  replied  to  Phemie's 
question, — "the  wife  of  the  rich 
Sir  Gilbert  Nevyll." 

"  She  looks  like  a  queen,"  said 
Phemie,  with  almost  awestruck 
admiration. 

"  So  she  is  —  the  '  Queen  of 
Curds  and  Cream ' ; l  that  is  the 
nickname  she  went  by  when  she 
tnade  her  df'lntt  in  London  about 
a  dozen  years  ago." 

Phemie  had  suddenly  grown 
very  serious. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  she 
said,  passing  her  hand  over  her 
forehead  as  though  to  recall  and 


1  See  '  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream,'  by  Dorothea  Gerard.     Eden  Remmington 
&Co. 
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vivify  some  fleeting  uncertain  im- 
pression, "  but  she  seems  to  remind 
me  of  something  which  I  cannot 
quite  lay  hold  of.  It  is  not  her 
face  exactly,  for  I  do  not  think 
I  can  ever  have  met  her  before, 
but  there  is  something  about  her 
manner  and  movements  that  seem 
strange  and  familiar  all  at  once. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  her  maiden 
name?  and  why  is  it  that  she 
is  called  the  *  Queen  of  Curds  and 
Cream '  1 " 

"  She  was  nicknamed  so  on  ac- 
count of  her  former  occupation,  I 
believe,"  returned  Mr  Hamilton, 
with  just  a  touch  of  disparage- 
ment in  his  tone.  "  She  comes 
from  Germany  or  Switzerland,  I 
believe,  and  was  a  dairymaid  or 
something  of  the  sort  in  her  own 
country." 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  said 
Phemie,  with  the  warm  champion- 
ship which  is  so  beautiful  when 
displayed  by  one  pretty  woman  to- 
wards another. 

"Just  look  at  her  hands,"  was 
the  cynical  reply ;  "you  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  she  has  not  been  brought 
up  as  a  lady." 

Her  attention  once  called  to  the 
circumstance,  which  she  would 
probably  not  otherwise  have  ob- 
served, Phemie  had  to  confess  to 
herself  that  the  pair  of  hands  just 
engaged  in  peeling  a  mandarin 
orange,  although  well  shaped,  were 
of  a  somewhat  coarser  texture  and 
darker  than  ladies'  hands  are  gener- 
ally wont  to  be. 

"Who  could  be  so  super-fas- 
tidious as  to  stop  to  analyse  the 
hands  when  the  face  is  so  beauti- 
ful ]  Besides,  I  feel  convinced  that 
no  occupation  in  the  world  can 
ever  have  made  her  look  otherwise 
than  a  lady." 

"Perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  super-fastidious," 
said  Mr  Hamilton,  as  he  glanced 
down  admiringly  at  a  little  white 
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hand  which  happened  to  be  very 
near  him ;  "  but  to  me,  I  confess, 
the  most  beautiful  face  in  the 
world  would  lose  its  charm  unless 
duly  emphasised  and  supported  by 
corresponding  beauty  in  all  sub- 
ordinate physical  details.  Not 
that  Lady  Nevyll's  face  could  at 
any  time  have  had  power  to  touch 
me.  Handsome  she  is  undoubtedly, 
but  those  strong  independent  women 
were  never  in  my  line." 

No  woman  is  so  wholly  and 
utterly  angelic  as  not  to  accept  a 
compliment  at  the  expense  of 
another  when  adroitly  offered,  and 
so  Phemie,  despite  her  new-born 
admiration  for  her  vis-a-vis,  could 
not  help  feeling  pleasantly  nattered 
by  the  conviction  of  her  own 
superior  charms  to  those  of  the 
"Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream." 

Just  at  this  juncture,  however, 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  an- 
other figure.  A  tall,  grey-haired, 
distinguished  -  looking  gentleman, 
whom  Phemie  remembered  to  have 
noticed  once  or  twice  earlier  in  the 
evening,  came  up  to  Lady  Nevyll 
and  proceeded  to  wrap  an  ermine 
cape  about  her  shoulders,  with  the 
folds  of  the  snowy  fur  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  of  the  glowing  rubies 
upon  her  neck. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  on 
either  side ;  but  the  gesture  of  ten- 
der care  with  which  the  action  was 
performed,  and  the  deep  placid 
smile  of  perfect  confidence  which 
rewarded  it,  spoke  volumes.  To 
even  the  most  cursory  observer  the 
fact  was  patent  that  these  two 
mortals  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other ;  and  Phemie,  looking  more 
closely  at  the  gentleman,  whose  age 
appeared  to  be  a  little  over  fifty, 
noticed  that  in  spite  of  his  grey 
hair  the  face  was  a  singularly  hand- 
some one. 

"  That  is  Sir  Gilbert  Nevyll,"  she 
said  quickly,  more  as  an  assertion 
than  a  question,  and  then  she  added, 
2  M 
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with  a  passing  touch  of  envy  in  her     fully   spoony,   though   it  must   be 

almost  a  dozen  years  since  they 
married.  Strange,  is  it  not? — but 
Sir  Cilbert  was  always  eccentric, 


tone- 

"  How    he    seems    to    adore    his 
wife  ! " 


"  Yes ;  I  believe  he  is  still  aw-     they  say." 


CHAPTER    LVII. HOME-SICKNESS    AND    UEIMWE1I. 


After  supper  there  was  another 
long  delirious  wait/,  which  had  the 
effect  of  entirely  dispelling  the 
momentary  depression  in  Phemie's 
mood,  and  before  it  had  come  to  an 
end  she  had  given  her  consent  to  a 
scheme  which,  when  first  suggested  a 
little  while  ago,  had  slightly  startled 
her  by  its  audacity.  Mr  Hamilton's 
proposition  was  that  Baroness 
Wolfsberg  should  pay  a  visit  to 
her  old  home  at  Laird's  Hill  on  an 
early  day  that  same  week.  He 
himself  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  her  thither,  and  had 
already  arranged  all  the  details  of  the 
visit  with  Mr  "Woolfield,  the  present 
proprietor,  who  had  expressed  him- 
self highly  honoured  and  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  welcoming  the 
former  Miss  Dalrymple  under  his 
roof.  In  corroboration  of  the  vera- 
city of  his  assertion,  Mr  Hamilton 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  re- 
ceived professedly  from  Mr  "Wool- 
field  but  a  few  days  ago,  and  from 
it  read  aloud  the  following  pass- 
age :— 

"Pray  assure  your  friend  Baroness 
Wolfsberg  that  my  house  is  entirely 
at  her  disposal,  and  that  I  hope  she 
will  make  use  of  it  for  as  long  as 
may  happen  to  suit  herself." 

So  far  the  phrase  sounded  all 
right,  and  Mr  Hamilton  did  not 
apparently  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  turn  over  the  page,  where 
the  continuation  ran  as  follows: — 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  to  re- 
main in  Paris  for  another  month ; 
but  that  need  make  no  difference  to 


you,  as  my  aunt,  old  Miss  Wool- 
field,  is  at  present  a  fixture  at 
Laird's  Hill.  Not  that  you  are 
likely  to  see  much  of  her,  however, 
for  she  is  a  hopeless  cripple,  stone- 
deaf,  and  almost  entirely  confined 
to  her  bedroom.  You  could,  in 
fact,  find  no  more  convenient 
chaperone  for  the  occasion,  as  she 
certainly  will  not  interfere  with 
your  arrangements,  while  her  pres- 
ence in  the  house  will  suffice  to 
give  to  your  expedition  a  veil  of 
propriety." 

Mr  Hamilton  had  likewise  found 
it  convenient  to  skip  a  reference  to 
a  certain  invitation  to  a  shooting- 
party  at  Lord  Fitzblair's,  procured 
by  his  intervention  for  Mr  Wool- 
field,  and  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  favour  now  granted  was 
part  of  a  bargain  from  which  each 
party  had  derived  equal  advan- 
tages. 

"  Then  shall  it  be  on  Thursday  1 " 
he  had  said,  folding  up  the  letter 
so  carefully  that  the  French  post- 
mark could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  seen,  and  restoring  it  to  his 
pocket. 

Still  Phemie  hesitated,  with  a 
little  shy  reluctance — not  that  as 
yet  any  positive  suspicion  of  Mi- 
Hamilton's  contemplated  treason 
had  occurred  to  her  mind,  but  she 
was  aware  that  the  step  she  was 
being  asked  to  take  was  a  slightly 
unusual  one,  and  that  the  execution 
of  her  project  would  probably  meet 
with  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  sister. 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  she  said, 
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after  a  pause  ;  "  and  after  all,  why 
need  it  be  quite  so  soon  as  Thurs- 
day? That  is  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, you  know." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  returned  her 
companion,  with  just  a  touch  of 
annoyance  in  his  tone.  "  Of  course 
if  you  do  not  care  about  the  matter 
there  is  no  use  saying  any  more 
about  it.  I  thought  that  you  were 
so  anxious  to  revisit  your  old  home, 
and  that  is  why  I  fancied  to  do  you 
a  service  in  obtaining  Wcolfield's 
invitation." 

"  Of  course  I  am  very  grateful," 
Phemie  hastened  to  say,  anxious  to 
repair  her  seeming  ungraciousness, 
"  and  I  am  really  anxious  to  see 
dear  Laird's  Hill  again  ;  but  as  I 
am  not  leaving  the  country  just 
yet,  perhaps  some  day  next  week 
would  do  as  well?" 

"  Xext  week  1  Ah,  then  I  fear 
I  should  not  be  able  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  you,  as  I  have 
some  shooting  engagements  down 
south  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  put  off.  However,  I  shall  try, 
if  you  really  prefer  it." 

"  Oh  no.  I  cannot  hear  of  your 
disturbing  your  arrangements  on  my 
account,"  said  Phemie,  more  and 
more  distressed.  "  Indeed  that 
would  never  do.  I  shall  speak  to 
Chrissy  at  once  this  evening,  and 
see  whether  she  approves  of  my 
going  on  Thursday." 

"  If  your  sister  hears  that  the 
idea  of  this  visit  originated  with 
me,  of  course  there  is  an  end  of 
the  project,"  said  Mr  Hamilton, 
with  melancholy  resignation.  "  She 
is  one  of  those  who  condemn  and 
misjudge  me,  I  know, — my  aunt, 
Lady  Lauriston,  poisoned  her  mind 
against  me,  I  suppose, — and  so  she 
will  probably  think  it  her  duty  to 
dissuade  you  from  accepting  my 
poor  services.  It  is  only  my  usual 
luck,"  he  concluded,  with  a  sigh 
calculated  to  touch  a  heart  of 
flint. 

"  You   are  asking  me   to  make 


this  expedition  to  Laird's  Hill  clan- 
destinely, without  Chrissy's  know- 
ledge?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, adroitly.  "Your  going  there 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  action, 
since  you  have  received  a  direct 
invitation  from  the  proprietor ;  but 
surely  there  is  no  necessity  in  forc- 
ing upon  your  sister's  notice  the 
fact  that  the  said  invitation  was 
conveyed  through  my  humble 
agency?  That  would  merely  be  a 
useless  and  wanton  rekindling  of 
her  prejudices  against  me." 

Still  Phemie  was  silent,  and  Mr 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  closely 
observing  her  changes  of  expres- 
sion, continued — 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  unkind 
misconstructions  which  people  will 
sometimes  put  upon  the  most  inno- 
cent circumstances.  Now  there  is, 
for  instance,  that  flower  you  gave 
me  five  years  ago.  In  itself  the 
circumstance  is  perfectly  harmless 
and  innocent.  Is  it  not?  Eut 
merely  the  fact  of  its  being  in  my 
possession  would  be  sufficient,  if 
known,  to  set  tongues  a-wagging." 

"Dear  me,  I  never  thought  of 
that !  "  exclaimed  Phemie,  seriously 
alarmed,  although  a  minute  of  calm 
reflection  might  have  convinced  her 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
supposed  danger.  "  Indeed,  Mr 
Hamilton,  you  must  give  me  back 
that  flower.  You  have  no  right  to 
keep  it,  and  it  would  be  wrong — 
ungenerous  to  do  so." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  give  it  back 
if  you  desire  it,"  he  returned,  touch- 
ing his  coat-pocket  with  a  signifi- 
cant gesture ;  "  but  not  just  now — 
not  to-night.  I  will  give  it  back 
to  you  at  Laird's  Hill,  on  the  same 
spot  where  it  was  given  to  me  • " 
and  to  himself  he  added,  "  By  that 
time,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  refuse  whatever  I 
choose  to  ask  of  her." 

This  dialogue  had  taken  place 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  evening, 
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and  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Phemie  had  accepted  Mr  Ham- 
ilton's proposition  remained  in  abey- 
ance till,  towards  the  end  of  that 
last  waltz,  she  had  murmured  into 
his  ear— 

"  Very  well  ;  let  it  be  as  you 
choose  :  I  shall  meet  you  on  Tliurs- 
day." 

She  felt  her  partner's  arm  tighten 
ever  so  slightly  round  her  waist  as 
she  said  the  words ;  but  she  could 
not  see  the  light  of  wild  triumph 
which  shot  into  his  eyes — such  a 
light  as  may  come  into  the  eye  of 
the  wary  angler  when  he  sees  the 
deluded  trout  approach  the  bait  that 
has  been  skilfully  thrown  out  for  it. 

The  waltz  had  hardly  come  to 
an  end  when  Phemie's  thoughts 
were  abruptly  diverted  into  an- 
other channel.  The  object  of  her 
previous  attention,  Lady  jSTevyll, 
had  crossed  the  room  on  Mr  Blush- 
wood's  arm,  and  came  up  straight 
to  the  place  where  Baroness  Wolfs- 
berg  was  standing.  "Without  wait- 
ing for  a  formal  introduction,  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  frank 
gesture,  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  have  only  just  heard  your 
name,  or  I  should  have  introduced 
myself  long  ago.  You  have  come 
from  Austria,  from  my  own  dear 
country.  Ob,  how  I  long  to  hear 
about  it  again  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  Austrian  !  "  ex- 
claimed Phemie,  with  a  strange 
quickening  of  her  pulses.  "  That 
is  why  you  look  so — so  different 
from  the  others.  I  thought  you 
could  not  be  English,  in  spite  of 
your  name." 

"  As  little  as  you  are  Austrian,  in 
spite  of  yours.  But  now  you  must 
come  with  me.  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  ask.  Your  partner,"  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to- 
wards Mr  Hamilton,  "  must  really 
permit  me  to  carry  you  off,  for  it  is 
an  age  since  I  have  met  any  one 
who  could  give  me  news  of  my  old 
home." 


Of  course  Mr  Hamilton,  though 
mentally  consigning  the  "  Queen  of 
Cards  and  Cream "  to  places  un- 
mentionable, could  do  nothing  but 
silently  bow  his  aquiescence  to  the 
arrangement,  as  Lady  Kevyll,  pass- 
ing her  arm  through  that  of  Baron- 
ess Wolfsberg,  led  her  off  to  an 
undisturbed  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  were  presently  plunged 
in  deep  and  confidential  talk.  There 
was  no  ice  to  bo  broken,  no  shyness 
to  be  got  over  on  either  side ;  for  a 
certain  similarity  of  position,  quite 
as  much  as  spontaneous  mutual 
sympathy,  had  made  them  friends 
at  once,  and  Phemie  almost  mar- 
velled to  find  how  this  woman, 
who  but  a  few  minutes  ago  was 
still  a  stranger  to  her,  had  the 
power  to  understand  her  feelings 
and  difficulties  in  a  way  tantamount 
to  years  of  acquaintance. 

"  Then  you  have  felt  it  too,"  said 
Phomie,  when  they  had  finished 
comparing  notes  as  to  some  of  their 
mutual  experiences  in  their  respec- 
tively inverted  countries,  "  that  ter- 
rible feeling  of  home-sickness  which 
comes  over  one  with  a  rush  1  Some- 
times I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
signed  away  my  very  soul  for  a 
glimpse  of  our  purple  heather  hills 
or  for  a  whiff  of  salt  sea-air  !  I  have 
yearned  with  a  craving  that  was 
almost  pain  to  be  able  to  gather  a 
single  sprig  of  heather  or  a  common 
Scotch  blue  -  bell,  and  have  lain 
awake  for  hours  at  night  trying  to 
recall  the  sound  of  breakers  along 
the  coast." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  feeling,"  re- 
turned Ulrica,  thoughtfully,  "only 
my  yearnings  have  been  directed 
towards  other  objects.  Edelweiss 
and  Alpenrosen,  for  instance.  You 
have  no  Alpenrosen  here,  and  I  miss 
them  continually." 

"And  you  have  no  real  blue- 
bells in  Austria,"  retorted  Phemie, 
warmly.  "  There  is  nothing  but  a 
sickly  sort  of  lilac  campanula,  not 
at  all  like  the  genuine  article." 
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"You  never  saw  such  a  show  of 
Alpenrosen  as  there  were  on  the 
heights  a"bove  Glockenau  ;  and  oh  ! 
how  often  I  have  longed  for  a  vista 
of  snow-tipped  mountains  again,  or 
for  the  dreamy  romance  of  our  pine- 
forests  !  " 

"  Yes,  your  forests  are  very  beauti- 
ful," conceded  Phemie,  "  and  the 
snow-tipped  mountains  are  grand, 
although  they  never  can  have  quite 
the  same  charm  as  purple  heather 
hills ;  but  there  are  other  things 
about  the  country  to  which  I  found 
it  very  hard  to  accustom  myself. 
Your  great  porcelain  stoves,  for  in- 
stance, how  clumsy  and  uninterest- 
ing they  are  in  comparison  with 
our  bright  open  fires." 

"But  they  give  more  warmth," 
returned  Ulrica.  "  .Now,  at  Morton 
Hall  in  really  cold  weather  you  may 
be  frozen  at  one  end  of  the  big 
drawing-room  even  with  a  fire  fit 
to  roast  an  ox  at  the  other  end." 

"  A  stove  can  never  give  one  the 
feeling  of  companionship  that  an 
open  fire  does ;  it  has  always  the 
same  dull  expressionless  face — all 
prose  and  no  poetry.  You  cannot 
look  into  it  for  hours  and  weave  pic- 
tures in  the  glowing  coals  ;  and  then 
there  are  other  things.  Your  way  of 
living  is  so  different  from  ours.  The 
rooms  are  so  grimly  and  so  gauntly 
furnished,  and  people  often  seem  to 
take  their  meals  in  such  an  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  way." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  complaint 
I  had  to  make  against  England 
when  I  first  came  here,"  said  Lady 
Nevyll,  laughing.  "It  seemed  to 
me  such  a  terrible  slavery  not  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  one's  dinner  in 
peace,  without  being  obliged  first  to 
put  on  a  smart  gown,  and  having  a 
stuck-up  servant  to  stand  behind 
one's  chair  all  the  time.  I  assure 
you  there  were  moments  when  I 
used  to  wish  myself  back  in  the 
luxurious  freedom  of  the  shabby 
old  kitchen  at  the  Marienhof. 
Everything  is  but  a  matter  of 


association  after  all,  and  many 
things  are  congenial  to  us  merely 
because  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  them  in  our  youth." 

"Then  would  you  change  back 
again  to  Austria  if  you  had  the 
choice  1 "  said  Phemie  very  earn- 
estly, laying  hold  of  Ulrica's  un- 
gloved right  hand  and  pressing  it 
rather  hard.  "  Forgive  me  the 
question,  but  I  should  just  like  to 
know  whether,  for  instance,  you 
think  you  would  have  been  happier 
if  you  had  remained  in  Austria, 
and — had  married  a  husband  of 
your  own  nationality?" 

"Never  !  "  exclaimed  Ulrica,  with 
a  sudden  fire  which  took  Phemie 
quite  by  surprise.  "No  happiness 
on  earth  can  be  greater  than  mine 
is  now." 

"Even  though  Sir  Gilbert  is  not 
an  Austrian,  and  you  have  had  to 
give  up  your  country  for  his  sake  ?  " 

"  Yes,  even  though,  and  perhaps 
precisely  because  of  that.  What, 
after  all,  is  the  attachment  to  our 
native  soil  in  comparison  to  a  hus- 
band's love?  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  him. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  that  which 
makes  my  happiness  feel  so  real; 
for  without  that  tiny  pin-prick  to 
remind  me  occasionally  that  this 
is  not  heaven  but  earth,  my 
bliss  would  seem  too  wildly  pre- 
posterous." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  understand 
what  you  mean,"  said  Phemie,  won- 
deringly,  touched  and  impressed  by 
Ulrica's  eloquence,  though  not  yet 
wholly  convinced  by  her  arguments. 
"But  then  you  see  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  look  at  things  pre- 
cisely in  that  way.  You  and  I  are 
very  different,  I  think;  and  I  cannot 
help  always  having  a  hankering 
for  things  that  are  not  within  my 
reach." 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Ulrica, 
with  decision.  "  I  don't  believe 
you  and  I  are  so  very  different, 
after  all,  as  you  seem  to  imagine, 
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but  simply  that  wo  happen  at 
present  to  be  at  totally  different 
stages  of  life's  road.  I  have  passed 
through  all  my  storms  and  sorrows, 
whereas  you  are  only  just  beginning. 
Yes,  don't  deny  it.  I  can  see  it  in 
the  restless  dissatisfied  expression 
of  your  eyes.  I  know  that  look. 
I  have  seen  it  in  my  own  mirror 
times  without  number.  Except 
that  their  colour  is  different,  those 
are  just  the  same  eyes  that  looked 
out  at  me  from  the  glass  on  the 
evening  of  the  famous  ice-ball  which 
set  all  London  talking.  But  that 
was  long  ago.  I  suffered  terribly  : 
for  three  long  years  I  mourned  for 
him  as  dead,  and  then  when  I 
heard  he  was  alive,  I  thought  that 
joy  would  have  killed  me.  But 
without  that  terrible  sorrow  I  never 
would  have  known  how  much  I 
loved  him.  Our  hearts  are  some- 
times so  strangely  drowsy  that  it 
requires  a  sharp  blow  of  that  sort 
to  rouse  them  up  to  consciousness. 
But  these  are  not  ball-room  topics. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
"What  did  you  think  of  that  last 
article  on  the  cavalry  Distanz-Ritt 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  the 
1  Fremdenblatt '  1  I  am  so  proud 
that  Austria  came  off  victorious. 
Though,  of  course,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor 
horses " 

"  I  never  read  the  '  Fremden- 
blatt/ "  returned  Phemie.  "  I  have 
not  seen  an  Austrian  newspaper 
since  I  left  the  country  six  weeks 
ago." 

"  Really  1  You  surprise  me. 
Why,  I  never  could  exist  without 
an  Austrian  newspaper.  I  have 
kept  the  'Fremdenblatt'  regularly 
ever  since  I  came  to  England,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  read  it  far  more  at- 
tentively than  I  do  your  terribly 
clumsy  'Times.'  It  helps  me  to 
keep  in  touch  with  my  own  country, 
and  acts  as  a  sort  of  connecting- 
link  which  is  daily  renewed." 


"  Well,  I  have  not  felt  the  want 
of  any  such  link  as  yet,"  said 
Phemie,  with  a  little  laugh,  which 
did  not  sound  quite  genuine. 

"  I  have  been  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  Distance-ride  with  the 
most  breathless  interest,"  said  Lady 
Nevyll,  who  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient directly  to  take  notice  of 
Phemie's  half-petulant  exclamation. 
"  My  father  once  served  in  the 
Hussars,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
touch  of  cavalry  blood  in  my  veins 
that  makes  me  take  a  special  in- 
terest in  everything  concerning  his 
former  profession.  But  you  too  are 
the  wife  of  a  cavalry  officer, — how  is 
it  possible  that  you  should  not  also 
be  interested  in  the  subject  1" 

"  Yes,  now  that  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  Leo  did  mention  the  Distanz- 
Ritt  once  or  twice  in  his  letters," 
returned  Phemie,  evasively  ;  "  but 
really  ever  since  I  set  foot  in  Scot- 
land my  time  and  thoughts  have 
been  so  continually  engrossed  that 
I  have  had  no  leisure  to  remember 
other  far-off  things.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  that  article  you  speak 
of,"  she  added,  with  a  little  tardy 
feeling  of  shame  at  her  own  previous 
indifference  on  the  subject. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lady  Nevyll, 
rising  as  she  caught  sight  of  her 
husband  signalling  to  her  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  "  Then  that 
is  settled.  As  I  am  staying  with 
the  Ivittlebrooks  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  shall  contrive  to  drive  over 
to  Bluslrwood  some  day  very  soon, 
and  shall  bring  you  a  bundle  of 
'  Fremdenblatts  '  to  freshen  up  your 
Austrian  sympathies,  which  I  see 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  rusty  : 
then  I  shall  tell  you  the  rest  of  niy 
story  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  and  you 
shall  tell  mo  yours." 

"I  have  nothing  to  toll,"  said 
Phemie,  with  a  forced  smile ;  but 
her  eyes  belied  her  words,  and  she 
felt  that  they  were  grossly  un- 
true. 
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"  IF  you  don't  take  care  what 
you  are  about,  you  will  simplify 
cavalry  movements  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  any  fool  will  be  able  to 
drill  a  regiment,"  was  the  remon- 
strance addressed  by  Lord  Car- 
digan to  General  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett, his  coadjutor  on  a  committee 
appointed  about  forty  years  ago  to 
bring  into  harmony  with  utility 
and  common- sense  the  then  pre- 
scribed evolutions,  which  were  so 
fanciful  as  to  suggest  a  circus 
show,  and  so  complicated  that  the 
binomial  theorem  might  be  ac- 
counted comparatively  simple.  The 
indignant  reproach  of  the  Light 
Cavalry  hero  to  the  Heavy  Cavalry 
hero  was,  however,  but  the  key-note 
to  a  principle  which  formerly  gov- 
erned military  superiors  in  their 
opinions  and  subordinate  oflicers  in 
their  actions ;  for  these  latter  never 
presumed — at  least  in  theory — to 
entertain  any  "  opinion  "  whatever. 
"  I  thought,  sir —  -"  might  be  the 
exculpation  of  some  unwary  subal- 
tern, wigged  by  his  colonel.  "  You 
thought !  Who  gave  you  leave  to 
think  ?"  was  the  stereotyped  reply, 
heedless  of  the  obvious  mental  re- 
joinder, "  The  great  God  who  gave 
you  leave  to  breathe." 

The  "Vieille  Moustache"  had 
plodded  through  the  weary  intri- 
cacies of  a  drill  which  we  have 
long  swept  away  as  useless,  and 
was  permeated  with  technicalities, 
rules,  and  precedents  which  we 
have  long  discarded  as  pernicious. 
He  was  a  past-master  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  craft,  and  he  resented 
the  abrogation  of  the  value  of  any 
acquirements  which  alone  gave 
him  a  superiority  over  those  whom 
he  commanded.  Successive  juni- 


ors, as  they  mounted  through  the 
sole  merit  of  "  length  of  tooth " 
into  authority,  staunchly  upheld 
principles  to  which  they,  as  new 
boys,  had  been  compelled  to  bow 
and  hence  may  be  traced  that 
blind  clinging  to  what  the  Chinese 
term  "  old-o  custom,"  which  so  long 
constituted  a  fetich  among  the 
seniors,  and  a  deviation  from 
which  on  the  part  of  the  juniors 
was  pronounced  mischievous,  if  not 
wicked.  Even  now  its  pernicious 
influence  may  be  detected  in  the 
frowning  down,  by  men  too  dull  to 
perceive  and  too  old  to  learn,  inno- 
vations dictated  by  common-sense. 

At  last  the  outside  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  which  has  so  often 
stood  the  English  nation  in  good 
stead,  interposed.  "We  do  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  skilled 
technicalities  or  with  the  shibbo- 
leths of  your  profession  ;  but  we  do 
claim  to  enforce  common-sense  in 
the  administration  of  a  department 
for  which  we  pay  so  heavily,  and 
we  insist  on  sweeping  away  the 
cobwebs  of  self-interested  prejudice 
hampering  the  removal  of  that 
which  is  rotten,  and  on  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  which  is  efficient 
though  stamped  with  the  curse  of 
innovation." 

We  are  now  once  more  entering 
on  a  new  and  momentous  era  of 
military  administration,  and  we 
cannot  but  be  powerfully  stimu- 
lated to  further  efforts  if  we  take 
stock  of  the  encouraging  success 
already  achieved — if  we  contrast 
former  frequent  indolence  and  dul- 
ness  with  the  activity  and  en- 
lightenment now  forming  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception.  In  no 
respect  is  improvement  more  mani- 
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fest  than  when  we  compare  the 
average  regimental  officer  of  18GO 
with  his  successor  of  1895.  In 
fixing  these  limits,  I  am  for  the 
present  expressly  excluding  the 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo,  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Moreover,  I  may  be  charged  with 
laying  on  dark  colours  with  a 
heavy  hand.  I  expressly  premise 
that  my  picture  will  by  no  means 
be  universally  applicable  ;  but  that 
it  conveys  a  substantially  accur- 
ate impression  of  a  very  numerous 
type  of  the  former  average  officer 
on  home  service  will,  I  believe,  be 
conceded  by  all  except  those  who 
love  to  call  good  evil,  and  who  seek 
to  put  bitter  for  sweet. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
majority  of  recipients  of  commis- 
sions were,  at  first  starting,  little 
better  than  schoolboy  dunces. 
Nominations  were  obtained  by 
the  favour  of  military  officials, 
and  were  rarely  withheld  from 
rich  applicants  in  an  age  when 
the  possession  of  capital  was  an 
important  condition  of  promotion, 
and  when  the  lists  contained  few 
elements  of  intellectual  wealth. 
The  nominees  forthwith  betook 
themselves  to  Sandhurst  in  order 
to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  a 
qualifying  examination,  so  super- 
ficial that  a  few  hours  sufficed  for 
the  business,  and  so  puerile  as  to 
be  unworthy  the  term  "  examina- 
tion." The  lads  were  questioned, 
one  by  one,  by  the  College  pro- 
fessors, each  of  whom  passed  on  to 
his  coadjutor  the  candidate  fur- 
nished with  a  slip  certifying  that 
he  had  passed  in  the  respective 
subjects.  Rejection  was  extremely 
rare,  and  in  fact  any  one  who 
showed  himself  below  the  very 
low-water  mark  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  singular  pre-eminence  in 
ignorance  and  dulness.  From  this 
latter  stricture  must  be  excluded 


the  students  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  especially  those  who  ob- 
tained their  commissions  without 
purchase.  It  is  true  they  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  favourably  regarded 
by  commanding  officers ;  but  only 
for  the  reason  that  these  cadets 
had  generally  managed  to  pick  up 
a  smattering  of  history,  languages, 
and  mathematics,  which,  together 
with  a  considerable  facility  in  sur- 
veying, brought  them  into  invidi- 
ous comparison  with  their  more 
ignorant  seniors.  The  boy-ensign 
on  joining  the  headquarters  of 
his  regiment  was  received  with 
a  comrade-like  friendliness,  accom- 
panied on  the  first  night  with  a 
somewhat  rough  hospitality  ap- 
proximating to  an  orgy,  and  the 
bewildered  lad  might  reckon  on 
having  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion if  he  then  proved  his  ability 
to  swallow  an  immoderate  amount 
of  heady  liquor  without  becoming 
more  than  moderately  drunk. 

His  course  of  instruction  in  the 
military  profession,  though  ex- 
tremely monotonous  and  wearisome, 
was  also  extremely  short.  A  few 
weeks'  recruit  drill  in  the  barrack- 
square,  not  soaring  above  exercising 
a  company  in  movements  which 
were  as  tangled  as  cat's-cradle,  and 
which  no  ingenuity  could  render 
useful  on  service — a  few  occasions 
as  supernumerary  on  guard — a  few 
hours  accompanying  the  orderly 
officer  at  rations,  barrack,  and  kit 
inspections,  on  which  occasions  the 
tyro  was  less  taken  in  hand  for 
instruction  than  allowed  to  pick 
up  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  he 
chose,- — and  this  boy,  fresh  from 
school  and  raw  to  the  world,  was 
considered  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  old  sol- 
diers, crafty  as  only  old  soldiers 
can  be  crafty,  and  with  the  welfare 
— nay,  the  very  lives — of  trained 
veterans  seasoned  with  many  years' 
stern  piivations.  His  general  edu- 
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cation  was  assumed  complete  when 
he  was  gazetted ;  and  as  for  his 
military  knowledge,  he  paid  no 
penalty  if  he  never  opened  an 
ABC  text-book  on  the  theory 
of  his  profession,  and  never  spent 
an  hour  in  its  scientific  practice. 
Indeed  the  few,  the  very  few,  who 
dared  to  manifest  some  reluctance 
to  remain  dunces  or  to  progress 
backwards,  incurred  the  risk  of 
being  snubbed  by  their  superiors 
as  puppies  and  hooted  by  their 
juniors  as  prigs.  In  my  capacity 
of  staff-officer  attending  generals' 
inspections,  I  have  seen  piles  of 
the  regulation  instruction  books 
produced,  screwed  together  with  a 
perforating  rod  which  the  owners 
vaunted  had  not  once  been  re- 
moved since  a  similar  occasion 
twelve  months  previously.  As 
late  as  1875,  when  temporarily 
acting  as  garrison  instructor  to  a 
class  of  fourteen  officers  by  no 
means  below  the  average  in  ability, 
I  was  explaining  the  easiest,  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  field- 
works,  and  was  met  with  the  re- 
monstrance that  I  was  lecturing 
above  their  comprehension.  "  But 
do  you  not  see,  gentlemen,  that 
the  slopes  of  these  parapets  are 
obtained  from  the  simplest  rule  of 
three  sums  and  by  the  addition 
of  decimals?"  The  plaintive  re- 
joinder was,  "  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  rule  of 
three,  and  I  do  not  know  decimals." 
"  Oh,  very  well,  let  us  work  out 
the  construction  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  draw  an  angle  of  30°."  Still 
hesitation,  followed  by  a  request 
in  an  injured  tone  of  voice,  "  Please 
show  me  what  is  an  angle  of  30°." 
Without  doubt,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  there  were 
some  colonels  who  made  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  their 
young  officers;  but  the  rarity  of 
this  heedf  ulness  was  such  that  those 


who  exercised  it  at  once  blossomed 
into  exceptional  repute.  Could  it 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
juniors  would  apply  themselves  to 
useful  learning  when  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  seniors  was  opposed 
to  learning — when  the  cost  of  a 
box  of  blacking,  the  fractional 
ounces  of  pepper  and  salt  assigned 
as  a  daily  ration,  and  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  a  court  of  inquiry 
on  a  missing  bayonet,  represented 
the  limit  to  approved  knowledge  1 
"  What  made  you  leave  the  army 
at  so  early  an  age,  with  such  a  fair 
record  behind  you  and  so  promising 
a  career  in  front  of  you  ? "  I  once 
asked  an  officer  whose  chief  defect 
was  a  proneness  to  act  on  hot- 
headed impulse.  The  purport  of 
his  reply  was :  "  At  my  last  in- 
spection I  was  questioned  by  the 
general  concerning  the  prices  of  the 
soldiers'  socks  and  shirts.  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared,  arid  of  course  I 
was  pretty  sharply  reprimand- 
ed. I  became  so  disgusted  with 
this  and  similar  absurdities  of 
regimental  pedantry  that  I  sent 
in.  my  papers."  The  weary  waste 
of  time,  the  circumlocutionary 
twaddle  of  the  old  military  corre- 
spondence, was  a  subject  for  bur- 
lesque. Once,  as  president  of  a 
board  to  report  on  an  accident  to 
a  horse,  I  simply  stated  that  "the 
leg  was  broken,"  and  received  a 
rather  sharp  reprimand  for  em- 
bodying an  opinion  in  such  trivial 
language.  Thereupon  I  amended 
the  defect  by  suggesting  that  "  the 
tibia  was  fractured,"  and  was 
complimented  for  the  satisfactory 
lucidity  of  my  report.  Tradition 
declares  that  in  India  a  similar 
board  recorded  an  opinion  that 
"the  elephant  is  dead,  and  smells 
bad."  The  general,  in  a  towering 
passion,  sent  back  the  proceedings 
for  revision,  whereupon  the  board 
amended  their  report,  "The  ele- 
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pliant    is    still    dead,   and    smells 
worse." 

"Granting  that  the  very  young 
officers  were  somewhat  inadequate- 
ly instructed,  a  course  of  steady 
regimental  duty  in  due  time  trans- 
formed them  into  reliable  soldiers 
far  superior  to  the  present  type," 
is  a  plea  often  urged  by  the  old- 
school  opponents  of  education. 
That,  as  a  rule,  they  were  not 
so  transformed — that  they  could 
not  be  so  transformed — is  indis- 
putably clear  if  we  analyse  their 
daily  routine  of  duty  :  Parade  at 
10  A.M.,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  muster-roll,  inspection,  and 
company  drill,  though  occasionally 
amplified  into  a  march  past  and 
some  intricate  battalion  evolutions, 
not  accomplished  without  a  porten- 
tous amount  of  loud  swearing  by  the 
officers  and  a  minor  key  of  cursing 
by  the  sergeants.  In  those  days 
the  postulate  was  admitted,  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  men 
to  '  dress '  properly  unless  you 
damn  them."  The  above  dis- 
play of  pomp  was  followed  by 
"orderly-room,"  when  defaulters 
were  awarded,  say,  ten  days'  drill 
for  having  appeared  on  parade 
with  ill-polished  buttons,  or  soli- 
tary confinement  for  ill-blackened 
boots.  The  newly  fledged  ensign 
was  sometimes  detailed  for  a  court- 
martial — a  duty  almost  solemn  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  responsibility, 
but  of  which  he  was  necessarily 
practically  ignorant.  As  junior 
member,  he  was  required  to  be 
the  first  to  record  his  vote  in 
verdict  and  sentence,  and  he  was 
frequently  racked  with  perplexity 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  suggest 
death  or  twenty-one  days'  imprison- 
ment. I  recollect  my  own  first  ex- 
perience in  this  capacity  ere  I  had 
served  four  months  with  my  bat- 
tery, without  a  single  opportunity 
of  even  knowing  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure, and  I  shudder  at  the 


remembrance  of  my  innocently 
wicked  sentence,  although  the  only 
reprimand  I  received  was  a  gesture 
of  contempt  from  the  grey-headed 
president — so  much  was  flagrant 
ignorance  a  matter  of  course. 

After  about  12.30  mid-day,  sub- 
alterns, captains,  and  field-officers 
were  at  complete  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  good  pleasure  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty  -  four 
hours — of  course  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  orderly  officer,  who 
was  restricted  to  barracks  during 
his  infrequent  tours  of  duty.  This 
pleasure  too  often  consisted  in 
dawdling  and  doing  nothing,  or 
in  semi-stupid,  semi-low  pursuits 
even  worse  than  nothing.  Head- 
ing, whether  of  a  light  or  studious 
nature,  athletic  amusements,  the 
civilising  resources  of  a  society 
where  the  conversation  extended 
beyond  garrison  scandal  and  the 
gazette,  were  not  habitually  resort- 
ed to.  At  7  P.M.  the  tocsin  of  the 
soul,  the  dinner-bugle,  inaugurated 
an  epoch  of  portentously  heavy  eat- 
ing and  still  heavier  drinking.  In 
1861  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  honoured  with  the  hospitality 
of  several  regiments  quartered  at 
Aldershot,  and  I  am  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy  in  declaring 
that  we  usually  began  drinking  by 
9  P.M.,  and  without  stirring  from 
our  seats  continued  the  process  for 
two  and  even  for  three  hours — 
the  temperate  half-asleep  through 
sheer  ennui,  the  soakers  too 
bemused  and  befuddled  for  ra- 
tional conversation.  "  No  talking 
- — let  us  be  jolly."  There  was 
no  loophole  plea  for  escape  either 
in  smoking  or  in  billiards  • — the 
delight  of  the  pliant  wrist,  the 
quick  eye,  and  the  slow  brain. 
When  an  enterprising  officer  tried 
the  first  experiment  of  a  billiard- 
table  at  the  Royal  Engineer  mess 
at  Aldershot  in  1861,  it  was  first 
looked  at  askance,  and  then 
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frowned  at  with  cold  displeasure. 
As  for  cigars  in  the  ante-room  : 
"  Permit  that  low  and  filthy  habit 
of  smoking  in  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's messes  !  —  Never  !  "  splut- 
tered colonels  and  brigadiers,  who, 
nevertheless,  were  not  always  un- 
willing to  stuff  their  nostrils  and 
to  befoul  their  pocket-handkerchiefs 
with  a  pungent  dirt  called  snuff. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  re- 
sults of  a  life  in  which  indolence 
and  the  absence  of  intellectual — 
even  intelligent — occupation  were 
so  largely  blended  were  extrava- 
gance, often  attended  with  intem- 
perance, low  associates,  and  vicious 
associations,  disrepute,  and  scrapes. 
A  kindly  colonel  would  sometimes 
endeavour  to  check  a  young  officer's 
downward  career;  but  the  negative 
remedy  of  persuasion  was  feeble 
compared  with  the  present-day 
positive  remedy,  whereby  he  can 
enforce  the  additional  occupation 
of  practical  work  and  theoretical 
study,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
subjected  to  frequent  tests.  Pro- 
vided the  black  sheep  inspected 
kits,  paid  his  men  their  daily  two- 
pences  pocket  money  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  visited  sentries,  per- 
petrated no  public  outrage,  and 
was  not  absent  without  leave  at 
the  fortnightly  musters,  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  going  down- 
hill as  fast  as  he  pleased ;  and 
"  down-hill  "  frequently  wound  up 
with  a  disreputable  crash — incar- 
ceration for  debt,  disappearance 
from  the  Army  List,  and  sub- 
mergence amongst  the  loafing 
crowd  whose  life  has  been  a 
vicious  failure.  In  1874,  when 
on  the  line  of  march  and  visiting 
my  men's  billets  in  an  obscure 
country  town,  I  was  startled  at 
recognising  in  a  horsey  -  looking, 
out-at-elbows,  shame-faced  dawdler 
in  a  public  -  house,  a  dashing 
young  cavalry  officer  whom  I  had 
known  three  years  previously  in 


all  the  heyday  of  dragoon  glory. 
I  elicited  that  he  had  spent  what 
is  called  "  a  royal  time "  for  a 
brief  period,  had  chucked  his 
ample  fortune  into  the  gutter 
because  no  one  had  held  out  a 
little  finger  to  check  him,  having 
had  no  particular  useful  occupa- 
tion had  resorted  to  pernicious  oc- 
cupation, and  when  about  twenty- 
four  years  old  had  found  himself 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  an 
honourable  profession  and  to  com- 
plete his  life,  still  so  young,  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  in  regret- 
ful retrospection  and  inutility. 
Twenty  years  later,  occupation 
would  have  been  forced  down  his 
throat,  and  would  have  saved  him 
from  the  disaster  attending  "idle 
hands  who  have  no  work  to  do." 

In  my  foregoing  statements  I 
have  assumed,  as  typical,  the  case 
of  a  young  officer  joining  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  or  a  battery  of 
Garrison  Artillery.  Training  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  has  always  been 
far  more  severe.  I  have  excluded 
from  consideration  the  Royal  En- 
gineers and  the  mounted  branches 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  because 
their  modern  progress  lias  been 
mainly  pari  passu  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  the  youngest  lieutenants  in 
these  corps  were  kept  as  strictly, 
perhaps  even  more  strictly,  at 
work  as  now.  Their  education 
and  their  social  status  were  not 
inferior,  and  their  occupations  off 
duty  were  consistent  with  this 
tenor. 

It  must,  however,  be  unhesita- 
tingly acknowledged  that  the  fore- 
going shadows  were  relieved  by 
some  gleams  of  light,  which  by 
mere  contrast  shone  more  brightly 
formerly  than  now.  Foremost  was 
the  principle  of  duty — more  patent 
both  in  its  abstract  and  in  its  prac- 
tical embodiment.  An  order  how- 
ever stupid,  a  regulation  however 
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senseless,  a  task  however  futile, 
was  sanctified  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "  duty."  Under  its  spell 
the  minutisw  of  daily  routine,  equal- 
ly with  heroic  self -sacrifice  on 
momentous  occasions,  were  con- 
scientiously performed.  The  mod- 
ern subaltern  will  carry  out  his 
orders  admirably  if  they  appeal  to 
common-sense ;  the  old  subaltern 
would  go  through  the  most  useless 
functions  scrupulously,  even  though 
they  were  characterised  by  absurd- 
ity. "  My  colonel  has  ordered  me 
to  inspect  the  water-supply  thrice 
daily  :  this  routine  is  unnecessary, 
my  colonel  is  an  ass — I  shan't," 
mentally  argues  1895.  "It  is  my 
duty  ;  I  shall,"  would  have  retorted 
18GO.  It  may  be  recollected  that  at 
the  battle  of  Meanee,  Captain  Tew 
held  a  gap  in  a  nullah  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  most  of  his  company,  solely 
through  dogged  obedience  to  orders. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  in 
1895  a  subaltern  under  similar 
circumstances  would  not  in  addi- 
tion have  been  swayed  by  his  own 
reasoning,  and  having  observed 
that  the  enemy  was  outflanking 
him,  would  not  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  general  was  a 
fool,  and  that  he  would  act  wisely 
in  remedying  the  folly  by  a  timely 
retreat.  In  the  matter  of  self-in- 
dulgence, young  officers  have,  I 
think,  materially  deteriorated  since 
I860.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  there 
were  frequent  cases  of  disgraceful 
indebtedness ;  but  then,  not  as 
now,  there  was  a  frequent  tone 
of  meritorious  frugality  which 
prompted  impecunious  subalterns 
to  live  on  £100  a-year  without 
losing  caste ;  to  practise  economy 
in  messing,  to  dispense  with  silly 
display,  to  forego  unnecessary  lux- 
uries, to  utter  the  valiant  "No  "  to 
proposals  involving  expenses  out  of 
proportion  to  income.  The  modern 
subaltern  declares  in  effect,  "Give 
me  the  luxuries  of  life ;  I  will  do 


without  its  comforts."  He  believes 
the  experienced  stager  who  urges 
a  contrary  course  to  be  an  old  fool. 
N.B. — The  latter  knows  the  tyro 
to  be  a  young  fool.  To  argue  that 
the  modern  style  of  living  renders 
imperative  any  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  the  hardly  spared 
private  allowance  is  a  cobwebby 
reasoning.  The  increased  demands 
of  young  officers  on  their  parents 
are  to  be  traced,  not  to  a  more 
expensive  scale  of  necessities,  but 
to  a  lower  standard  of  the  noble 
virtue — self-denial.  Can  any  mod- 
erately sensible  individual  dispute 
that  this  evil,  specially  noticeable 
in  cavalry  regiments,  can  be  reme- 
died, ought  to  be  remedied,  will  be 
remedied  1 

More  to  be  lamented  than  any 
other  loss  has  been  the  loss  of 
clanship,  which  formerly  bound 
corps  together  with  ties  scarcely 
less  potent  and  beneficial  than 
those  of  a  family.  The  pride  of 
regiment,  of  its  historical  ex- 
ploits and  its  existing  repute — 
even  the  pride  of  its  peculiarities 
and  customs ;  the  hearty  feeling  of 
comradeship  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members,  from 
the  colonel  to  the  drummer-boy — 
in  a  word,  the  home-like  affection 
which  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  those  serving,  and  endured  for 
years  in  the  recollections  of  those 
who  had  retired, — all  these  influ- 
ences have  become  greatly  attenu- 
ated, not  to  say  sometimes  entirely 
obliterated.  The  above  individu- 
ality was  sometimes  so  marked 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
quote  cases  where  the  regiment 
had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
colonel — where  the  excellence  of 
an  officer  was  considered  guaran- 
teed by  mere  membership  of  a 
corps  and  the  army-known  repute 
of  its  commanding  officer.  We 
may  now  search  in  vain  for  similar 
examples.  The  old  "Die  Hards" 
(57th)  has  become  the  Middlesex 
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Regiment;  the  "Dirty  Half-hun- 
dred "  (50th),  the  West  Kent ;  the 
43d  and  the  52d  Regiments  the 
Oxford  Light  Infantry.1  Illustri- 
ous colonels  cannot  impress  the 
stamp  of  their  own  excellence  dur- 
ing their  short  tenure  of  four  years' 
command,  and  the  other  officers 
are  constantly  shifted  to  their 
Siamese  battalion.  The  army  is  a 
profession  of  which  its  members 
are  still  proud  ;  the  regiment  is  no 
longer  the  old  home  of  many  years 
which  its  members  still  love. 

Not  without  a  special  purpose, 
not  out  of  pure  "  cussedness,"  have 
I  endeavoured  to  represent  evils  in 
our  former  regimental  conditions. 
In  proportion  as  previous  darkness 
was  deplorable,  so  may  we  exult 
in  having  emerged  into  light.  The 
officer  of  1860  compared  with  his 
successor  of  1895  represents  the 
difference  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  between  sloth  and  ac- 
tivity, between  the  dull  perform- 
ance of  senseless  routine  and  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  faculties 
which  renders  routine  valuable, 
between  the  quagmire  of  time- 
honoured  staffs  quo  and  the  firm 
ground  of  progress.  In  these  days 
our  recruit  officers  start  with  a 
measure  of  general  education  for- 
merly undreamed  of.  The  draw- 
backs of  cramming  are  fully  ad- 
mitted ;  we  must  also  fully  admit 
that  by  the  competitive  system  we 
have  at  all  events  some  guide  in 
picking  out  the  most  industrious 
and  the  most  talented — granting 
the  definition  of  genius  to  be  a 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.  Ay, 
and  can  it  be  justly  asserted  that 
they  fall  one  whit  behind  their 
predecessors  in  manliness,  in  a 
love  of  adventurous  enterprise,  in 
a  fondness  for  sport,  in  a  profici- 
ency in  athletic  pursuits  —  all  of 
which  excellences  dispose  of  sneers 


at  bookworm  weaklings  ?  Are  they 
drawn  from  a  lower  social  status  1 
I  am  confident  that  my  co-colonels 
will  one  and  all  declare  that  they 
could  not  wish  for  more  favour- 
able types  of  gentlemanlike  race 
and  breeding  than  the  lads,  many 
of  them  from  our  best  public 
schools,  who  have  passed  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  an  army  examination. 
True,  a  few  illustrious  primogeni- 
ture fools  are  excluded ;  but  the 
scions  of  low  origin  and  a  deep 
purse  are  similarly  excluded,  un- 
less their  parents  have  utilised 
their  wealth  in  lifting  them  by 
a  refined  education  into  a  grade 
which  qualifies  them  for  associa- 
tion with  refined  gentlemen.  No 
longer  is  the  raw  schoolboy  of 
seventeen  pitchforked  into  the 
command  of  trained  soldiers  scorn- 
ful of  the  ignorance  of  their  officer 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
military  profession.  The  young 
sub  -  lieutenant,  either  at  Sand- 
hurst or  in  his  militia  battalion, 
has  already  been  subjected  to  a 
teaching  of  technicalities  which 
has  brought  him  close  to  fitness 
for  the  immediate  command  of 
a  company.  From  the  moment 
he  joins  his  regiment  he  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  further 
instruction  and  intelligent  indus- 
try. He  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  pick  up  as  best  he  may 
just  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
barrack  routine  to  enable  him 
to  inspect  rooms  and  kits,  and 
just  enough  drill  to  save  him 
from  making  an  exhibition  of 
himself  on  parade.  He  is  taken 
in  hand  by  his  colonel,  his  captain, 
and  the  adjutant,  as  a  partially 
taught  apprentice  who  must  be 
transformed  into  a  reliable  work- 
man. It  is  indispensable  that  he 
should  continue  to  plod  through 
the  routine  of  drill,  of  which  Sir 


1  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of,  or  the  necessity  for,  these 
changes.      I  am  merely  stating  facts. 
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Charles  Napier  said,  "It  is  tire- 
some and  often  disheartening,  and 
annoys  men,  but  ...  it  makes 
companies  and  regiments  and  bri- 
gades and  divisions  act  together, 
and  to  strike,  as  it  wore,  with 
great  and  mighty  blows."  But 
he  is  also  taught  its  application  in 
the  field,  including  the  responsi- 
bility which  chance  may  assign 
even  to  a  boy  officer — the  com- 
mand of  small  detachments  on 
outpost  duty.  He  is  put  through 
a  course  of  rifle  practice  which,  if 
it  does  not  make  him  a  sure  marks- 
man, enables  him  to  instruct  others 
and  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
those  more  skilful  than  himself. 
Under  canvas  he  learns  the  ex- 
pedients of  comfort,  which  are  of 
puerile  simplicity,  but  an  ignorance 
of  which  entailed  misery  on  our 
troops  in  the  Crimea ;  for  ex- 
ample, how  to  pitch  a  tent,  how 
to  construct  a  cooking-trench,  and 
how  to  safeguard  the  supply  of 
water.  In  due  course  the  practi- 
cal application  of  elementary  field 
fortification,  military  sketches,  and 
reconnaissances  are  rigidly  exacted, 
and  are  subjected  to  severe  scru- 
tiny. In  barrack-life  he  system- 
atically learns  all  that  the  former 
ensign  gleaned,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides.  Instead  of  simply 
glancing  at  the  rations,  utterly 
ignorant  whether  they  were  good 
or  bad,  he  knows  now  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  bull  carcass  and 
heifer  beef,  how  to  detect  adultera- 
tion in  groceries  and  inferiority  of 
bread,  how  to  discriminate  be- 
tween hedge-sweepings  and  nutri- 
tious forage — in  fine,  how  to  expose 
the  inveterate  frauds  of  contrac- 
tors. In  courts-martial  long  train- 
ing as  a  non-voting  member  enables 
him  to  suggest  punishments  which 
are  in  accordance  with  law  and 
custom,  and  with  a  better-founded 
confidence  than  that  sometimes  dis- 
played by  justices  of  the  peace 


"  With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal 

cut." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  regi- 
mental officers  of  all  ranks  are  no 
longer  afflicted  with  the  curse  of 
immoderate  leisure.  An  invidi- 
ously exceptional  individual  may 
by  nature  be  possessed  by  the 
dumb  demon  of  indolence.  He 
may  be  prone  to  shirk  his  work 
and  misuse  his  leisure  ;  but  if  he 
yields  to  these  propensities,  his 
brother-officers  will  hold  him  in 
uncomfortably  light  esteem,  and 
his  colonel  will  make  it  exceed- 
ingly hot  for  him.  Moreover, 
periodical  verbal  examinations  in 
the  orderly-room  upon  the  duties 
of  soldiering  and  the  science  of 
war  will  drive  him  for  very  shame's 
sake  to  the  acquirement  of  a  decent 
amount  of  professional  knowledge. 
If  he  continues  persistently  ignor- 
ant, or  is  reported  on  otherwise  un- 
favourably at  the  general's  inspec- 
tion, he  receives  a  warning  which 
few  are  so  heedless  or  so  hare- 
brained as  to  ignore.  Besides,  the 
wise  provision  of  the  "  block  sys- 
tem "  is  in  full  force  when  the 
turn  comes  for  promotion.  He 
will  not  be  permitted  to  "  pass " 
unless  he  can  acquit  himself  satis- 
factorily in  an  examination  which 
is  a  genuine  test.  Of  yore  the 
rich  fool  and  the  incompetent 
dullard  mounted  the  ladder  quite 
as  quickly  as  the  most  experienced 
and  best  qualified  amongst  the 
Hope  Grants  and  Havelocks,  the 
Outrams,  the  Clydes,  and  the 
Napiers. 

Equally  marked  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  officer  now 
seeks  his  amusement,  contrasted 
with  the  expedients  for  killing 
time  formerly  prevalent.  No  more 
dawdling  mornings  and  ill -spent 
afternoons.  That  portion  of  the 
day  which  remains  at  his  disposal 
is  generally  utilised,  except  by 
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mere  bookworms,  in  out-of-doors 
employment  in  some  form  :  in 
athletic  games,  in  sport — to  which 
often  a  small  inexpensive  pack  of 
beagles,  with  followers  on  foot, 
largely  contributes  —  in  lawn- 
tennis,  or  at  least  in  a  society  in 
which  philandering  with  barmaids 
or  loafing  in  tavern  billiard-rooms 
does  not  constitute  the  principal 
feature.  The  mess -dinner,  no 
longer  a  gorge  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  intemperance,  has 
been  curtailed  into  a  well-cooked, 
gracefully  served  meal,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  wine  is  passed 
round  once  or  twice,  and  then 
five  out  of  six  of  the  diners  be- 
take themselves  to  the  smoking 
which  the  intemperate  advocates 
of  temperance  denounce  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  drink,  but  which,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  doubt,  has  cut 
down  the  subaltern's  average  wine- 
bill  to  one-third  its  former  figure. 
Neither  is  the  evening  capped  with 
the  rowdyism  of  practical  joking, 
the  wit  of  which  consisted  in  stupid 
outrage,  and  the  results  in  quarrels 
which  many  a  time  cost  those 
concerned  their  commissions.  A 
bumptious  young  officer  is  snubbed 
and  wheeled  into  line  until  he  has 
been  reduced  to  a  due  diffidence 
of  self,  and  this  remedy  has  been 
found  far  preferable  either  to  delug- 
ing an  offender's  bedclothes  with 
slops  or  to  thrusting  his  dress  uni- 
form up  the  chimney.  By  the  by, 
the  word  "  uniform  "  reminds  us  of 
a  transformation  as  complete  as  that 
in  a  pantomime.  In  lieu  of  head- 
dresses as  top-heavy  as  a  milk-pail, 
of  packs  as  killing  as  those  under 
which  we  may  still  see  French 
conscripts  staggering,  and  of  coats 
tightened  by  belts  and  buckles  to  a 
tension  approximating  to  splitting, 
we  have  adopted  a  light  kit  and 
loose  clothing  specially  favourable 
to  work,  comfort, and  economy;  and 
there  seems  little  justification  for 


the  assertion  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Brown,  that  in  abolishing  the  won- 
derful old  dog-collar  stock,  we  had 
ruined  the  morale  of  the  British 
army. 

Of  all  the  restrictions  most 
honoured  by  the  old  colonels,  and 
most  relaxed  by  modern  command- 
ing officers,  are  those  relating  to 
leave.  The  subalterns  who  applied, 
however  seldom,  ran  the  risk  of  im- 
pairing the  goodwill  entertained 
towards  them  by  the  field-officers  ; 
those  who  asked  often,  were  re- 
garded as  attempting  an  outrage. 
No  matter  that  the  applicant  was 
a  pattern  of  industry  in  his  daily 
routine,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
required  for  duty,  that  the  object 
of  his  leave  was  reasonable,  and 
even  meritorious, — so  long  as  he 
was  in  barracks  he  was  under  his 
colonel's  thumb,  and  if  he  were 
away  from  barracks  his  colonel 
felt  as  though  he  were  defrauded 
of  his  power  and  his  rights.  I 
have  seen  an  official  letter  of  1857 
remonstrating  with  the  general  at 
Aldershot,  Sir  William  Knollys, 
because  &o  many  of  the  camp  resi- 
dents were  seen  walking  about 
Pall  Mall  and  Hyde  Park  during 
the  summer  afternoons.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  the  reply 
was  to  the  effect,  that  since  there 
was  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
way  in  which  Aldershot  officers 
did  their  duty,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable were  the  general  to  in- 
terfere with  the  disposal  of  their 
leisure,  provided,  of  course,  it  were 
not  accompanied  with  indecorum. 
This  principle  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognised, arid  commanding  officers 
utilise  their  leverage  of  power  by 
the  fullest  latitude  of  leave  to  the 
duty-doing,  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  privilege  to  the  slack.  As  a 
colonel,  I  have  often  said  to  my 
young  officers  :  "  Why  do  not  some 
of  you  fellows  go  away  on  leave  1 
you  can  be  spared  perfectly,  and 
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when  you  return,  your  experiences 
of  sport,  or  travel,  or  society  will 
enliven  our  mess-room."  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  sometimes 
replied:  "No,  Lieutenant  X.;  I 
am  much  dissatisfied  with  your 
general  behaviour  and  slackness, 
and  until  you  improve  I  cannot 
concede  any  indulgences  to  you." 
The  defaulter  may  probably  dub 
his  colonel  "  a  beast,"  but  the 
officers  in  general  will  woi'k  for 
him  tooth  and  nail. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  officer 
of  1895  over  his  predecessor  of 
1800  be  admitted,  we  may  be 
encouraged  in  the  path  of  progress 
by  investigating  to  what  and  to 
whom  this  is  due.  To  what?  To 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  which, 
peremptorily  overriding  obstruc- 
tionists, has  insisted  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  honoured  follies,  and 
on  the  introduction  of  many  pooh- 
poohed  utilities.  To  whom  1  In 
the  main  to  the  best-abused  public 
servant  of  his  time,  Lord  Card  well, 
and  to  certain  of  his  successors. 
A  simple  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  reforms  effected  under  his 
auspices  ought  to  fill  with  grati- 
tude all  save  the  inevitable  few 
who  have  been  personally  disad- 
vantageously  affected,  and  ought 
to  convince  all  save  those  who 
require  us  to  distrust  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses,  and  whose 
bigoted  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  contracts  in  proportion  as 
more  light  is  cast  upon  it.  The 
abolition  of  purchase ;  the  strik- 
ingly improved  condition  of  the 
private  soldier  in  his  daily  life ; 
the  doubling  of  our  former  num- 
bers, while  reducing  to  a  minimum 
objections  urged  by  those  who 
prefer  1000  soldiers  of  the  average 
age  of  twenty-five  to  2000  of  the 
average  age  of  twenty-three ;  the 
raising  of  our  regimental  officers 
from  duncedom  to  skilled  profes- 
sional knowledge ;  the  substitution 


of  eager  activity  for  indifferent 
indolence, — were  these  feats  trivial 
or  easy  1  At  first  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  reforms  was  scouted, 
and  initiatory  efforts  at  their  exe- 
cution were  flouted  ;  but  they  have 
been  finally  stamped  with  a  success 
which  constitutes  the  best  of  all 
arguments.  We  grant  that  we 
now  miss  a  few  valuable  char- 
acteristics of  the  old  regime.  But 
has  any  system,  however  vicious, 
been  uncheckered  by  sun-spots? 
Has  not  gin-drinking  been  defended 
out  of  Timothy  and  slavery  out  of 
Philemon  1  By  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing, we  admit  present  defects  with 
the  same  breath  that  we  admit 
that  defects  are  inevitable  in  the 
best-designed  human  undertakings ; 
but  we  insist  that  they  are  not 
vital,  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
attenuation,  and  that  they  sink 
into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  rottenness  of  the  former 
system. 

The  difficulties  attending  the 
introduction  into  our  army  of 
innovations,  however  obviously  ad- 
vantageous, have  been  strikingly 
illustrated  throughout  the  history 
of  our  camps  of  instruction.  That 
their  formation  marked  the  epoch 
— if  they  were  not  the  origin — of 
strides  of  improvement  in  field 
practice  does  not  admit  of  con- 
tradiction ;  yet  at  their  outset 
their  formation  was  conceded  with 
reluctance,  and  long  after  their 
establishment  they  were  at  best 
regarded  with  lukewarm  forbear- 
ance. Take  as  a  typical  case  Alder- 
shot,  founded  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  to  whom  for  this  act  alone 
our  army  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
"When  Aldershot  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  large  training-camp 
under  General  Knollys,  regiments 
which  had  worked  during  a  period 
of  forty  years  in  every  respect  as 
isolated  units,  except  when  abroad, 
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in  Hyde  Park,  or  in  Dublin,  were 
organised  into  brigades,  and  were 
taught    the    principles    of    route- 
marching,  encamping,  bivouacking, 
field-cooking,   early-dawn   attacks, 
and   rapid    construction  of    earth- 
works.   All  this  is  now  the  matter 
of  course  A  B  C  of  military  train- 
ing, but  it  was  then  regarded  as 
the  arcana  of   a  secret  guild.     I 
recollect    at    Aldershot    in    1855 
seeing  one  battalion  standing  de- 
spondingly    shelterless    with    un- 
rolled tents  in  front  of  them,  and 
another  battalion  fasting  with  un- 
cooked   rations    in    their    kettles, 
unaided     by    their    own    officers, 
until  the  general  in  command,  the 
late  Sir  William  Knollys,  person- 
ally   and    with    his    own     hands 
showed  them  the  purposes  of  tent- 
pegs    and    guy-ropes,    and    taught 
them  how  to  dig  a  cooking-trench. 
Although  Government,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Prince  Consort 
— who  found  a  co-operator  in  Lord 
Hardinge,  a  phoenix  Command  er- 
in-Chief  for  enlightened    views — 
had  consented  to  the  construction 
of  the  hut  encampment,  there  was 
a  tacit  proviso  of  its  liability  to  be 
broken  up  in  a  few  years.     Indeed 
in   1857,  when  reinforcements   to 
suppress  the   Indian   Mutiny  had 
almost    denuded    the    station    of 
troops,   the   question   was  gravely 
mooted  of  sweeping  away  the  camp 
proper,  and  leaving  the  residuum 
— permanent  barracks — to  accom- 
modate a  few  battalions.     Never- 
theless,   Aldershot,    in    spite    of 
Government  cold   water   and    the 
unpopularity    which    fashion    had 
decreed    to     it    from     regimental 
officers,     continued    not    only    to 
exist    and     to    nourish,    but     its 
benefits    became    by    degrees     so 
palpable  and  considerable  that  its 
life  as  well  as  the  lives  of  similar 
institutions     became     thenceforth 
assured.       Our    camps    and    their 
annexes   have   proved   themselves 
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the  mainstay  of  our  resuscitated 
military  efficiency.  They  have  as- 
sociated and  instructed  all  ranks, 
from  the  general  to  the  drumrner- 
boy,  to  an  extent  entirely  imprac- 
ticable in  the  routine  experience 
of  garrison  towns. 

In  accordance  with  the  truism- 
principle  that  improvement  cannot 
stand  still,  from  teaching  the  ordi- 
nary requirements  of  camp-life  we 
have  gradually,  imperceptibly,  ad- 
vanced to  practice  in  field  -  ma- 
noeuvres under  conditions  approxi- 
mating as  closely  as  possible  to 
actual  warfare,  first  with  a  skele- 
ton enemy,  and  then  with  two 
forces  pitted  against  each  other, 
both  on  a  small  and  a  large  scale. 
To  this  training  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, aided  by  General  Knollys, 
gave  the  initiative.  At  its  outset 
condemned  and  ridiculed  for  many 
years,  it  was  resuscitated  into  ac- 
tive life  by  Lord  Cardwell  and 
Sir  Hope  Grant.  The  former  was 
wont  to  remark  with  satisfaction 
that,  at  all  events,  his  military  ad- 
ministration had  been  marked  by 
this  one  most  valuable  reintroduc- 
tion,  which  he  had  established  on 
such  a  basis  that  its  continuance 
was  certain,  notwithstanding  that 
he  himself  might  be  called  on  to 
quit  office.  During  the  latter  year 
of  his  life,  when  his  powerful  in- 
tellect had  been  numbed  by  illness, 
I  was  one  day  endeavouring  to 
interest  him  by  discussing  military 
administration  ivith  Lady  Card- 
well,  though  my  efforts  were  for 
him.  In  vain ;  he  scarcely  mani- 
fested a  sign  of  comprehension, 
until  I  touched  on  autumn  ma- 
noeuvres. Then  he  suddenly  roused 
and  brightened;  and  when  I  wound 
up  with  citing  the  discouraging 
lukewarmness  to  the  practice 
evinced  in  certain  quarters,  his 
eye  flashed,  he  half  started  up,  and, 
with  the  fire  and  scorn  character- 
istic of  the  former  able  War  Minis- 
2  N 
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ter,  he  burst  forth,  "  I  can  only 

say ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

himself,"  and  then  once  more  sank 
back  into  silence  and  apathy. 

Since  1871  the  vitality  of  au- 
tumn manoeuvres  never  has  fal- 
tered, and  never  will  falter.  It 
has  transformed  the  weary  mono- 
tony of  mere  drill  into  an  exercise 
full  of  utility  and  a  pursuit  full  of 
interest.  There  is  hardly  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  contending  forces 
who  does  not  feel  himself  person- 
ally concerned  in  the  award  of  the 
umpires.  "  What  interests  chiefly 
engage  your  young  officers'  atten- 
tion ? "  was  the  inquiry  addressed 
to  a  cavalry  general  not  without  a 
repute  for  pessimism.  "  I  think 
their  chief  interest  is  concentrated 
in  an  anxiety  to  catch  the  4.40 
train  for  London,"  was  the  reply. 
Had  the  inquirer  been  able  to  lie 
perdu  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
to  take  note  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, he  would  have  discovered 
that  no  small  portion  of  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  eager 
discussion  of  the  reconnoitring 
exercise  in  the  morning,  and  on 
the  proposed  manoeuvres  for  the 
morrow.  We  are  not  going  too 
far  in  declaring  that  camps  and 
competitive  manoeuvres  have  con- 
tributed more  than  all  the  martial 
prescriptions  of  garrison  towns, 
and  all  the  enforcements  of  the 
regimental  orderly-room,  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  to 
invest  it  with  popularity,  and  to 
transform  the  ignorant  idler  into 
the  skilled  and  zealous  officer. 

While,  however,  we  exult  in 
these  satisfactory  results,  and  hope- 
fully look  forward  to  further  ame- 
lioration, it  would  be  repugnant  to 
justice,  it  would  be  odious  to  good 
taste  and  generosity,  were  we  to 
belittle,  even  by  the  implication  of 
silence,  the  services  under  a  differ- 
ent reyime  of  the  historically  re- 
vered old  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo,  of  the  Punjaub,  the 


Crimean  and  the  Mutiny  wars.  To 
speak  cheaply  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  of  course  be 
rightly  bracketed  with  a  disparag- 
ing opinion  concerning  Hamlet : 
"  Shakespeare  !  pooh  ;  for  my  part 
I  consider  Shakespeare  a  very  much 
overrated  man."  To  ignore  the 
splendid  achievement  of  his  gener- 
als and  their  successors — of  Hard- 
inge,  Gough,  Raglan,  and  Napier ; 
of  the  lions — alas  !  that  they  were 
often  shackled  by  administrative 
asses — of  the  Mutiny  war,  of  Clyde, 
Havelock,  and  Hope  Grant — would 
be  to  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  obstructionists  who  hate  pro- 
gressive improvements  and  love 
to  progress  backwards.  Powerful 
would  still  be  any  British  force 
led  by  such  generals — pernicious 
would  be  any  system  which  would 
exclude  them  from  command.  But 
would  modern  tests  and  restrictions 
have  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  the  front  1  Would  they  have 
hampered  Wellington,  or  Moore,  or 
Abercrombie,  or  Hardinge  1  Fur- 
thermore, let  us  remember  that 
the  men  we  have  quoted  were 
isolated  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
amongst  a  galaxy  of  failures  ;  that 
our  military  annals  teem  with  dis- 
asters for  which  inefficient  regi- 
mental officers  were  often  largely 
responsible,  and  which  under  for- 
mer conditions  of  warfare  were,  by 
the  mere  process  of  time,  frequently 
susceptible  of  repair;  while  in  1895 
this  mere  process  of  time  can  no 
longer  be  admitted  as  an  attenu- 

o 

ating  factor.  From  Eylau,  Aspern, 
and  Ligny  there  was  an  appeal  to 
Friedland,  Wagram,  and  Waterloo. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  Sadowa 
and  Sedan.  Hence  it  is  imperative 
that  our  habitual  standard  of  effici- 
ency should  be  higher  than  of  yore. 
We  may  lament  that  we  have  no 
longer  representatives  of  our  old 
giants,  but  we  may  make  the  most 
of  men  of  average  intellectual 
stature,  and  we  may  at  all  events 
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close    the    profession    to    useless 
dwarfs  and  mischievous  pigmies. 

Although  a  detailed  examination 
into  the  improved  welfare  of  the 
rank  and  file  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  allusion  to  their 
former  condition,  because  the 
change  bears  directly  on  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  officers. 
The  barrack-life  of  the  former  of 
1860  is  startling  in  its  character- 
istics of  discomfort,  squalor,  and 
privation,  in  the  absence  of  intel- 
lectual relaxation,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  harsh  restrictions.  The 
private  soldiers,  crowded  together 
in  hovel  barracks,  ill-clothed  in  the 
brickdust-coloured  shoddy  of  con- 
tractors, ill-paid  in  consequence  of 
deductions,  almost  constituting  ab- 
ductions, ill-fed  with  a  scantiness 
and  monotony  of  food  which  now 
would  provoke  a  riot  in  a  work- 
house, unheeded  by  their  officers 
unless  when  on  service  in  the  field, 
largely  occupied  in  expiating  in- 
fringements of  a  Draconian  code, 
their  main  solace  drink,  and  the 
principal  resort  of  their  leisure 
the  public-house,  an  unjust  by- 
word of  disrepute  among  reputable 
citizens, — their  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession was  smothered  in  loss  of 
respect  for  themselves.  Each  and 
all  of  these  grave  evils  have  been, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  not 
simply  remedied — they  have  been 
replaced  by  a  liberality  and  a 
solicitude  which  bid  us  beware 
lest  the  pendulum  may  swing  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  lest  we 
may  lapse  into  pampering.  In- 
deed, commanding  officers  feel 
themselves  sometimes  hampered 
in  the  exercise  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, because  their  professional 
career  may  be  blasted  by  a  few 
malcontents  combining  to  hiss  on 
parade,  and  thus  to  form  a  pretext 
for  the  denunciation  of  claptrap 
agitators.  Nevertheless,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  we  have  raised  our 


rank  and  file  not  only  in  the  scale 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  but  to 
a  standard  of  practical  ability  and 
intelligence  of  which  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamed.  It  has 
followed  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, that  with  a  higher  type  of 
private  soldier  we  should  require 
— as  we  have  obtained — a  higher 
type  of  officer  to  command  him. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called 
with  undeniable  force  to  still  exist- 
ing violations  of  sound  principles 
of  administration.  Be  it  so. 
Whether  we  agree  with  or  differ 
from  the  charges,  the  experience 
of  the  past  furnishes  the  best  hopes 
for  the  future.  This  experience 
has  taught  us  that  public  opinion 
will  now  be  irresistible  in  pressing 
us  forward  on  the  path  of  improve- 
ment ;  that,  in  obedience  to  its 
pressure,  it  would  be  more  easy  to 
make  water  run  up-hill  than  to 
revert  to  a  system  which  was  the 
paradise  of  the  dullard  and  the 
sluggard,  and  that  all  ranks  will 
still  be  spurred  forward  to  a  gener- 
ous emulation  of  duty — i.e.,  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
Public  opinion  will  insist  that 
intrigue — wherein  the  trail  of  the 
petticoat  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
cerned— intrigue,  the  dear  expedi- 
ent of  the  incapable  and  the 
unworthy,  if  not  entirely  extir- 
pated, shall  not  habitually  prevail. 
Then,  as  conjunctures  arrive  for 
the  appointment  of  other  executive 
heads — that  is  to  say,  of  officials 
in  whom  are  largely  vested  the 
safety  of  our  nation  and  the  lives 
of  English  soldiers — public  opinion 
will  declare,  with  an  emphasis 
which  the  most  powerful  Govern- 
ment would  not  dare  to  withstand, 
that  the  selection  must  fall  on 
those  whose  antecedents  and  ex- 
perience, whose  age  and  abilities, 
obtain  the  just  and  general  suf- 
frages of  their  compatriots. 

HENRY  KNOLLYS, 
Col.  h.p.,  R.A. 
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"  THIS  is  your  picture,  just  as  you  were 
In  the  May-day  time  when  first  we  met, 

With  a  winsome  look,  a  gentle  demur, 

And  dimples  that  cradle  the  old  love  yet : 

Just  as  you  were  when  the  artist  caught 
The  crimson  tint  of  your  blushing  cheek ; 

And  gazing  thereon  I  have  sometimes  thought 
The  very  picture  itself  might  speak. 

I  wonder  how  he  captured  the  grace, 
The  pose  of  the  neck,  the  floating  curl, 

The  womanly  sweetness,  the  open  face, 
The  sparkling  eyes  of  a  laughing  girl." 

Such  were  the  words  the  husband  said, 

As  he  turned  with  joy  to  his  bonnie  bride ; 

It  was  only  a  month  since  they  were  wed, — 
The  sky  was  fair  and  the  world  was  wide. 

II. 

"  And  this  was  her  picture  when  she  was  young, 
My  mother,  whose  hair  is  growing  gray, 

Just  as  she  looked  when  she  softly  sung, 
As  I  sat  at  her  feet  on  the  floor  at  play : 

Just  as  she  looked  when  she  used  to  tell 

Of  the  shepherds  who  watched  their  flock  by  night ; 

And  her  eyes  still  keep  the  same  sweet  spell, 
A  blissful  magic  of  love  and  light. 

She  knows  she  is  all  the  world  to  me, 

As  we  muse  in  the  gathering  twilight  now, — 

Her  heart  the  shrine  where  I  bend  the  knee, 
Her  blessing  the  crown  upon  my  brow." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  a  son  who  knew 
The  fulness  of  love  in  a  mother's  prayer, 

With  soul  still  pure,  and  purpose  true 
To  keep  the  dream  of  his  boyhood  fair. 
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"This  was  the  grandma  I  used  to  know 

Who  sat  and  rocked  me  by  the  hearth  ; 
Her  face  had  hardly  so  rich  a  glow, 

Though  her  eyes  ran  over  with  laughing  mirth  ; 

As  blue  as  the  girl's  just  over  the  way, 

Who  never  gets  scolded  for  making  a  noise, 

The  one  I  expect  to  marry  some  day, 

Though  always  pretending  she  doesn't  like  boys. 

I  told  her  about  the  picture  last  week, 

And  said  her  eyes  weren't  nearly  so  bright, 

That  she  hadn't  half  so  pretty  a  cheek, 

And  she  cried  till  the  nurse  made  me  say  good  night." 

Thus  spoke  the  grandson  young  and  bold, 

As  he  cheerily  glanced  across  the  way, 
Where  a  merry  elf  with  locks  of  gold 

Looked  up  and  laughed  with  her  dolls  at  play. 


IV. 


"What  of  the  picture  hanging  there, 

Quaintly  set  in  antique  frame, 
Titian-like  with  sunny  hair, 

A  bit  of  canvas  without  a  name  ? 

I  found  it  perched  on  a  garret  beam, 
Pleading  attention  in  accents  meek, 

As  a  chink  in  the  roof  let  in  a  gleam, 
And  deepened  the  tint  of  the  rosy  cheek. 

So  I  brought  it  down,  cobwebs  and  all, 
Polished  with  care  the  tarnished  gold, 

Placed  it  here  in  the  ancient  hall, 

And  it  seems  at  home  in  the  sacred  fold." 

But  the  speaker  thought  that  an  angel  smile 
Tenderly  stole  through  the  crevice  there, 

For  his  daughter  slept  in  the  shadowy  aisle 
Ere  he  found  and  cherished  the  treasure  rare. 
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So  the  years  went  by  and  the  story  grew, 
While  the  picture  silently  kept  its  place, — 

How  a  fairy  came  in  the  morning  dew, 
A  wondrous  vision  of  youthful  grace ; 

Too  lovely  in  sooth  for  human  mould, 
A  spirit  from  out  the  hallowed  past, 

A  vivid  presentment  ere  faith  was  cold, 
Or  art  entrammelled  in  fetters  fast : 

Till  a  maiden,  playing  an  old-time  air 

To  a  lover  who  came  from  over  the  seas, 

Saw  her  own  fair  features  reflected  there, 
As  she  quickly  glanced  from  the  ivory  keys. 

And  other  dreamers  in  coming  years 

The  same  sweet  portrait  will   dearly  prize, 

And  find  transfigured  through  smiles  and  tears 
Their  own  bright  tresses  and  fond  blue  eyes. 


WALLA CK   BRUCE. 
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IT  is  sometimes  said  more  than 
half  in  earnest  that  all  man's  in- 
gerious  inventions  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  lower  animals,  or 
in  natural  processes  with  which 
the  human  mind  has  had  no  con- 
cern. In  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings, in  the  storage  of  provisions, 
in  tunnelling  under  the  ground,  in 
danming  the  course  of  rivers,  in  the 
arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  net- 
maling,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  birds  and  bees  and  ants,  that 
mobs  and  beavers,  that  spiders 
and  caterpillars,  were  at  work 
lon£  before  mankind  engaged  in 
architecture,  engineering,  or  other 
artistic  operations.  Jelly-fish  and 
sea-anemones  carry  innumerable 
darts,  the  action  of  which  has 
beer  pertinently  described  as  lasso- 
throwing.  The  stings  and  lancets 
of  irsects,  the  sharp-edged  grasses, 
the  jigantic  thorns,  the  seeds  which 
burj  themselves  in  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  are  comparable  with  many 
of  man's  later  devised  weapons  of 
offeree.  Long  before  any  human 
sculptor  wrought  in  clay  and  mar- 
ble, thousands  of  shells  and  fishes, 
the  carapaces  of  crabs  and  tortoises 
and  armadillos,  and  the  skeletons 
of  marvellous  beasts,  had  been 
mad3  monumental  by  nature's 
manipulation.  In  the  curious  fos- 
sils called  graptolites  it  might  al- 
most be  said  that  the  same  teacher 
has  given  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
draving.  Prior  to  all  hour-glasses 
and  clocks,  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
sun,  the  positions  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
tides,  the  opening  of  various  flowers, 
provided  a  natural  registration  of 
time.  In  accordance  with  these 
examples  it  may  be  added  that,  if 
man  has  learned  how  to  light  up 
his  dwelling-places  and  to  expel 


the  darkness  of  night  from  his 
towns  and  villages,  nature  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  result,  not  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  also, 
where  it  was  least  expected,  in  the 
abysses  of  the  trackless  ocean. 

Art,  indeed,  must  always  work 
by  natural  means,  so  that,  what- 
ever human  ingenuity  contrives, 
it  will  always  be  possible  to  show 
that  nature  has  been  beforehand 
in  the  field.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  man  himself  is  a  quite  recent 
invention.  There  was  opportunity, 
therefore,  for  many  things  to  come 
to  pass  before  he  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Of  all  the  products  of  na- 
ture, late  or  early,  with  which  he 
can  be  compared,  he  seems  to  be 
the  noblest.  But  his  most  con- 
spicuous endowment  consists  in  the 
capacity  for  turning  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage endowments  external  to 
himself.  The  antithesis  between 
art  and  nature,  at  times  absurdly 
used  for  the  sake  of  disparaging 
mankind,  is  only  then  of  profit 
when  employed  to  quicken,  to 
guide,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
human  thought.  In  those  natural 
objects  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper,  beyond  the 
characters  and  qualities  which  ap- 
peal to  sentiment  or  which  interest 
the  student,  may  lie  yet  undis- 
covered treasures  of  suggestion  for 
the  inventor  and  of  practical  bene- 
fit for  human  life. 

In  utilising  the  powers  and  imi- 
tating the  machinery  of  nature,  art 
must  certainly  somewhere  have  its 
limits ;  but  the  impossible  has  so 
repeatedly  been  accomplished  that 
no  one  can  exactly  say  what  or 
where  those  limits  are.  Where 
the  scale  of  working  deals  with  vast 
dimensions,  competition  may  be 
arrested  by  its  being  found  to  be 
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unprofitable  before  it  is  found  to 
be  futile.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
it  may  have  a  vision  of  advantage, 
and  still  not  much  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. For,  if  one  may  say  so, 
nature  excels  in  making  things 
small.  Though  the  skill  of  man 
can  produce  a  working  steam- 
engine  which  will  fit  into  a  wal- 
nut-shell, such  toys  are  unwieldy 
compared  with  the  microscopic 
animals  of  which  our  globe  pos- 
sesses a  vast  abundance  both  in 
number  of  species  and  number  of 
individuals.  It  is  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  wonderment  that 
within  a  scarcely  perceptible  mass 
of  matter  there  should  be  con- 
tained, not  merely  the  mysterious 
principle  of  life,  but  also,  with  ex- 
quisite neatness  packed  and  dove- 
tailed together,  organs  of  volition 
and  sense,  of  motion,  nutrition,  and 
reproduction.  As  if  this  compli- 
cated machinery  were  not  enough 
for  the  space  employed,  there  is 
frequently  added  a  lamp,  either 
automatic  or  such  as  the  animal 
can  light  up  and  extinguish  at  its 
will.  Of  the  organisms,  larger  or 
smaller,  possessing  this  last  re- 
markable provision,  there  is  a 
variety  probably  far  greater  than 
most  persons  suspect. 

When  even  a  poet  can  bring  him- 
self to  speak  of  "  sun-dazzle,"  when 
the  views  of  an  opponent  are  fairly 
described  as  "  all  moonshine,"  it  is 
evident  that  the  grandest  sources 
of  terrestrial  light  have  not  escaped 
the  usual  penalty  of  being  "so  com- 
mon-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men." 
With  sea-shine,  or  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  sea,  few  or  none  are 
so  over-familiar  as  to  treat  it  with 
friendly  contempt.  Of  its  causes 
most  people  know  nothing,  not 
many  know  much,  and  those  who 
know  most  are  still  anxious  to 
know  more.  Its  highest  brilliance 
has,  for  the  generality  of  observers, 
the  happy  quality  of  being  rare, 
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without  which  the  most  magnifi- 
cent shows  soon  lose  their  impres- 
siveness  to  human  eyesight.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  is  not 
especially  local  or  especially  un- 
frequent  in  occurrence.  Yst, 
owing  simply  to  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, millions  of  men  must  piss 
through  life  without  a  single  chance 
of  observing  it  at  all.  In  the  his- 
tory of  seamanship,  both  early  snd 
late,  the  displays  of  it  have  courted 
marked  attention.  The  ear.ier 
records  are  full  of  surprise,  the 
latest  cannot  refrain  from  adm.ra- 
tion.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
notice  how  commonly,  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  has  been  appraised  by 
its  enabling  the  voyager  to  read. 
Thus  in  1G05,  in  the  narrative  of 
'  The  Second  Voyage  of  J»hn 
Davis,  with  Sir  Edward  Miciel- 
bourn,'  it  is  stated  that  on  "  Teb- 
ruary  12,  wo  were  in  7  Degrees  5 
Minutes  South  Lat.,  and  here  we 
had  the  surprising  sight  of  a  Sea 
sparkling  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
appearing  as  if  all  on  fire;  the  Lght 
was  so  clear  and  bright  at  Nijjht, 
that  one  might  have  read  the 
smallest  Print  by  the  assistance  of 
it."  So  too  writes  Captain  JDhn 
Saris,  on  the  occasion  of  his  cross- 
ing the  Arabian  Sea  in  1312 
from  Zocotora  (Socotra)  to  Cape 
Comorin  : — 

"After  we  had  parted  from  the 
Island  we  were  one  night  surpiiz'd 
with  a  strange  sparkling  and  glaring 
of  the  water  all  about  us.  'Twas  but 
just  before  so  dark  that  one  could  not 
see  half  the  length  of  the  Ship  any 
way  round,  and  now  there  was  such  a 
clear  Skie  on  every  side,  as  would 
have  serv'd  to  have  read  by  tolerably 
well.  And  this  was  not  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  that  gave  a  short  glare, 
and  then  was  gone  again  presently, 
but  it  held  us  for  a  matter  of  half  an 
hour  sailing  ;  and  when  all  came  to 
all,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  whole 
Fleet  was  puzzl'd  to  iind  out  the  cause 
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of  it,  'twas  a  parcel  of  Cuttle  Fish 
swimming  about  us  that  made  this 
appearance,  and  were  so  kind  as  to 
afford  us  the  Assistance  of  their  Light 
in  the  dark  Night,  when  the  Stars 
denied  us  theirs. ' 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
an  accomplished  naturalist,  de- 
scribes as  follows  his  experience 
of  this  phenomenon  when  travers- 
ing the  Guinea  current  in  the 
Atlantic : — 

"From  the  time  we  entered  the 
current,  immediately  after  leaving 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  sea  had 
been  every  night  a  perfect  blaze  of 
phosphorescence.  The  weather  was 
very  fine,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
south-westward.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  though  the  night  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly, 
the  lustre  of  the  heavens  was  fairly 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  sea.  The  un- 
broken part  of  the  surface  appeared 
pitch-black,  but  wherever  there  was 
the  least  ripple  the  whole  line  broke 
into  a  brilliant  crest  of  clear  white 
light.  Near  the  ship  the  black  inter- 
spaces predominated,  but  as  the  dis- 
tance increased  the  glittering  ridges 
looked  closer,  until  towards  the  hori- 
zon, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  seemed  to  run  together  and  to 
melt  into  one  continuous  sea  of  light. 
The  wake  of  the  ship  was  an  avenue 
of  intense  brightness.  It  was  easy  to 
read  the  smallest  print  sitting  in  rny 
cabin  ;  and  the  bows  shed  on  either 
side  rapidly  widening  wedges  of  radi- 
ance, so  vivid  as  to  throw  the  sails 
and  rigging  into  distinct  lights  and 
shadows." 

In  this  case  the  philosophy  of 
the  ship  was  not  puzzled  to  find 
out  the  cause ;  but  when  all  came 
to  all,  found  the  brightness  chiefly 
due  to  shoals  of  a  large  Pyrosoma, 
which  glowed  in  the  water  with  a 
white  light  like  that  from  molten 
iron.  That  the  radiance  observed 
by  Captain  Saris  was  principally 
due  to  cuttle-fish  is  open  to  some 
question.  Darwin,  indeed,  when 
on  board  the  Beagle,  observed  that 


a  cuttle-fish  which  he  kept  iri  his 
cabin  was  slightly  phosphorescent 
in  the  dark.  Mr  \V.  E.  Hoyle 
and  others  have  also  shown  that 
some  species  of  cephalopods  are 
very  beautifully  luminous.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
capable  of  lighting  up  a  consider- 
able tract  of  ocean.  They  are 
ravenous  animals,  and  when  caught 
by  Saris  and  his  companions,  they 
may  have  been  travelling  amongst 
and  preying  upon  swarms  of  crea- 
tures collectively  far  more  effulgent 
than  themselves. 

All  the  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  contain  luminous 
species,  but  some  of  the  divisions 
have  a  far  larger  share  than  others 
in  lighting  up  the  ocean.  Often 
a  soft  diffused  light  is  spread  over 
vast  stretches  of  its  waters  by 
minute  organisms  of  the  simplest 
type.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be- 
long almost  indifferently  to  the 
realms  of  zoology  and  botany.  A 
representative  of  the  animal  species 
of  this  class  has  a  name  that  signi- 
fies "a  grain  which  illumines  the 
night,"  while  a  very  similar  vege- 
table species  is  called  "  the  night- 
gleaming  capsule  of  fire."  They 
redeem  their  insignificance  of  size 
by  being  present  in  incalculable 
myriads.  Probably  none  of  the 
higher  animals  surpass  them  in  the 
total  effect  of  their  radiance. 

In  ancient  times  the  term  mol- 
lusca  was  vaguely  applied  to  a 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  beings 
which  have  little  in  common  ex- 
cept the  softness  of  their  bodies 
and  the  absence  of  a  vertebrate 
skeleton.  Within  stricter  modern 
limits,  the  molluscan  gi'oup,  with 
its  shell-fish  and  snails  and  cuttles 
and  slugs,  both  of  land  and  sea,  is 
still  very  extensive.  But  among 
the  purveyors  of  light  it  holds  a 
rathersubordinate  position.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  true  mollusc  that 
makes  the  earliest  mark  in  the 
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history  of  animal  phosphorescence. 
Pliny  was  not  only  aware  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  shells  which 
he  calls  dactyli,  and  which  are 
still  called  Pholas  dactylus,  but 
pointedly  contrasts  it  with  the 
unverified  tale  of  a  fiery  starfish, 
because  it  was  a  marvel  which 
could  any  day  be  put  to  the  test. 
They  glow,  he  says,  in  the  dark, 
they  gleam  in  the  mouths  of  those 
that  eat  them,  they  gleam  in  their 
hands,  and  when  drops  fall  from 
them,  these  too  glitter  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  person's  clothes. 
Many  things  are  eaten  in  Italy,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  we  in 
Great  Britain  are  too  fastidious  or 
too  ignorant  to  enjoy.  The  Pholas, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
capricious  as  to  the  emission  of 
light  in  cold  countries,  so  that 
Pliny's  pleasing  picture  of  a  revel- 
ler gilding  lips  and  lap  with  the 
dainty  juice  cannot  every  day  be 
realised  amongst  us.  It  seems  to 
have  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  Pholas  was  luminous  all  over. 
But  Pliny's  countryman,  Panceri, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  Naples,  discovered  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  there  are  special 
organs  from  which  the  luminous 
material  issues.  Opening  the 
mantle  and  anterior  siphon,  he 
cleared  away  the  overflow  of 
mucus  by  pouring  a  thin  stream 
of  water  on  to  the  animal,  and  in 
the  darkness  the  definite  position 
of  the  luminous  organs  could  then 
be  seen.  Moreover,  when  these 
parts  were  cut  away  luminosity 
entirely  ceased.  Our  own  emi- 
nent conchologist,  the  late  Mr 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  was  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
Pholas  owed  its  light  to  extrane- 
ous microscopic  organisms.  It 
may  be  thought  strange  that  the 
Pholas  should  need  a  lamp,  for  it 
makes  its  burrow  with  so  narrow 
an  opening  that  the  valves  of  its 
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shell  are  for  ever  imprisoned,  nor 
can  its  soft  body  be  detached  from 
the  cloistered  valves.  It  can,  how- 
ever, elongate  its  body  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  and  thus  explore 
quite  as  much  of  the  universe  as 
it  requires  to  know.  Have  we 
not  read  of  the  crafty  entomologist 
lurking  beside  his  lantern  while 
moth  after  moth  is  lured  to  the 
treacherous  gleam  1  Even  so  it  is 
to  be  surmised  that,  when  the 
Pholas  sheds  its  lustre  through  the 
surrounding  water,  it  is  not  so 
much  absorbed  by  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  intent  on  absorbing  them. 
At  the  mention  of  Phyllirhoe 
the  romantic  reader  may  begin  to 
hope  for  some  story  of  a  sea-nymph 
who  loses  her  heart  to  a  beautiful 
prince  of  mortal  clay,  with  all  the 
intricate  and  tear-moving  results 
that  are  likely  to  follow  such  an 
entanglement.  The  disappoint- 
ment must  be  borne  of  learning 
that  Phyllirhoe,  like  Pholas,  is 
only  the  name  of  a  mollusc.  It  is 
a  mollusc  without  a  shell.  It  is 
not  immured  in  a  burrow,  but 
swims  freely  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  not  given  to  ejecting 
clouds  of  slime.  It  is  so  purely 
transparent  as  to  be  almost  in- 
distinguishable in  the  water  by 
daylight.  An  animal  made  as  it 
were  of  living  glass,  in  which  the 
inner  structure  to  the  last  cell  can 
be  examined  without  the  trouble 
of  dissection,  is  convenient  to  the 
student  of  anatomy.  Nor  was 
Phyllirhoe  by  any  means  neglected. 
So  much  the  more  surprising  will  it 
seem  that  it  was  left  to  Panceri  to 
discover  its  luminous  power.  But 
this  surprise  itself  will  vanish 
when  we  reflect  that  for  examining 
a  transparency  a  man  does  not 
choose  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
dark.  As  it  is  only  in  the  dark 
that  the  effulgence  of  the  Phyllirhoe 
can  be  seen,  its  discovery  came 
more  by  choice  than  chance  to  one 
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whose  mental  vision  taught  his 
bodily  eyes  to  search  for  this  form 
of  enlightenment. 

The  class  of  the  Coolenterata  is 
far  below  the  Mollusca  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  but  it  probably  con- 
tributes much  more  largely  to 
marine  illumination.  The  name 
of  this  great  class  refers  to  the 
important,  but  not  altogether  un- 
usual, incident  that  within  their 
bodies  there  is  a  hollow,  and  that 
this  hollow  discharges  the  valuable 
function  of  a  digestive  cavity. 
Many  of  the  group  are  known 
under  the  more  poetical,  though 
very  inaccurate,  title  of  Zoophytes 
or  animal-plants.  In  addition  to 
the  medusfe  or  jelly  -  fishes,  the 
class  contains  the  sea  -  anemones 
and  corals,  the  gorgonias,  often 
widely  branching,  and  the  sea-pens, 
the  hydroids  frequently  confound- 
ed with  sea-weeds,  and  many  rarer 
forms,  such  as  the  strangely  beauti- 
ful "  Portuguese  Man-of-War,"  and 
the  gracefully  undulating  "  Venus' 
Girdle."  Not  always  do  the  in- 
experienced readily  accept  the 
statement  that  the  supposed  sea- 
weed or  so-called  coralline  is  in 
reality  a  colony  of  numerous  ani- 
mals intimately  united  like  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  a  tree.  But 
when  the  living  hydroid  stem  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  and 
from  every  point  a  polyp  pushes 
forth  its  delicate  crown  of  tentacles, 
incredulity  gives  place  to  charmed 
surprise.  From  such  colonies  there 
issue  at  times  free  swimming-bells, 
which  are  fitted  to  produce  eventu- 
ally fresh  colonies.  These  little 
niedusre,  like  their  larger  kindred, 
under  any  agitation,  can  be  seen 
to  sparkle  in  the  darkness,  and 
any  one  staying  at  the  seaside  can 
make  abundant  opportunities  of 
witnessing  this  pretty  phenomenon 
within  doors.  Among  the  Cteno- 
phores  or  "  comb-bearers  "  the  little 
Beroe  is  tolerably  familiar.  This 


and  its  immediate  kindred  are 
compared  by  Gosse  to  tiny  melons 
of  glass,  striped  with  bands  or 
meridian  lines  of  paddles,  which, 
by  the  regular  motion  of  the  cilia 
composing  them,  row  the  little 
crystal  globes  along,  with  an  even, 
graceful,  gliding  motion.  At 
night  -  time  they  flash  fitfully 
about,  "  frisking  light  in  frolic 
measures,"  while  the  great  jelly- 
fishes  move  on  in  more  solemn 
gliding  state,  by  slow  contraction 
and  expansion  of  their  pale-gleam- 
ing spheres.  By  a  curious  ocular 
delusion  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed that  the  luminous  matter 
circulated  in  the  rib-like  bands  of 
the  Beroe,  but  Macartney  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  showed 
that  the  appearance  of  a  streaming 
fluid  was  really  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  movements  of  the 
ciliary  paddles.  Among  rare 
though  widely  distributed  forms 
are  the  species  of  Umbellula. 
Deep  down  in  the  water  these 
peculiar  zoophytes  rear  their  slen- 
der stems  surmounted  by  a  group 
of  polyps,  superficially  resembling 
the  lily-encrinites  of  a  bygone  age. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  fine  species  was  observed 
and  described.,  but  the  specimens 
were  lost,  and  then  for  a  hundred 
years  no  more  was  heard  or  seen 
of  the  genus,  till  it  was  again 
brought  to  light  by  the  Swedish 
frigates  Ingegerd  and  Gladan. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Challenger 
raised  the  number  of  known  species 
to  half  a  score.  One  of  these  was 
fished  up  from  a  depth  of  more 
than  2000  fathoms  between  Cape 
St  Vincent  and  Madeira,  and 
"  when  taken  from  the  trawl  the 
polyps  and  the  membrane  covering 
the  hard  axis  of  the  stem  were  so 
brightly  phosphorescent  that  Cap- 
tain Maclear  found  it  easy  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  light 
by  the  spectroscope."  It  will  per- 
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haps  be  encouraging  to  those  nat- 
uralists Avho  are  too  easily  dis- 
heartened by  failures  and  mistakes 
to  learn  that  the  celebrated  Father 
Zecchi  in  the  first  instance  decis- 
ively affirmed  that  the  phosphor- 
escent light  of  animals,  viewed  by 
the  spectroscope,  was  monochro- 
matic, whereas  in  1872  he  was 
able  to  determine  just  the  con- 
trary. He  then  found,  by  means 
of  improved  instruments,  that  the 
spectrum  was  sensibly  continuous, 
not  one  -  coloured,  but  compound, 
with  the  red  and  the  violet  clearly 
distinguishable. 

Zoophytes  not  very  remote  from 
Umbellula  are  the  sea-pens,  repre- 
sented in  British  waters  by  some 
beautiful  forms,  among  which  the 
crimson  Pennatula  phosphorea  in- 
dicates by  its  specific  name  its 
luminous  character.  The  general 
gracefulness  exhibited  in  this  group 
may  be  in  part  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  terms  rachis  and 
pinnules  are  borrowed  from  the 
fernery  to  describe  them.  To 
whatever  point  of  the  rachis  or 
pinnules  a  stimulus  is  applied, 
thence  will  the  signal  be  passed  on, 
each  polyp  in  succession  lighting 
up  its  little  lamp  till  the  whole 
colony  is  illuminated.  Of  another 
polyp-bearing  family  found  off  St 
Vincent  at  a  depth  of  GOO  fathoms, 
an  alluring  description  has  been 
given  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  : — 

"The  trawl,"  he  says,  "seemed  to 
have  gone  over  a  regular  field  of  a 
delicate  simple  Gorgonoid,  with  a 
thin  wirelike  axis,  twisted  spirally, 
a  small  tuft  of  irregular  rootlets  at 
the  base,  and  long  exsert  polyps. 
The  stems,  which  were  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  were  coiled  in 
great  hanks  round  the  trawl  -  beam 
and  entangled  in  masses  in  the  net, 
and  as  they  showed  a  most  vivid 
phosphorescence  of  a  pale  lilac  colour, 
their  immense  number  suggests  a 
wonderful  state  of  things  beneath — 
animated  corn  -  fields  waving  gently 


in  the  slow  tidal  current  and  glowing 
with  a  soft  diffused  light,  scintillating 
and  sparkling  on  the  slightest  touch, 
and  now  and  again  breaking  into 
long  avenues  of  vivid  light,  indicating 
the  path  of  fishes  or  other  denizens 
of  their  enchanted  region." 

Among  the  star-fishes  there  are 
luminous  Ophiurids,  one  or  other 
of  which  perhaps  gave  occasion  to 
the  story  of  the  fiery  sea-star  re- 
corded but  discredited  by  Pliny. 
Of  marine  worms,  many  of  which 
are  beautifully  iridescent  in  day- 
light, several  are  luminous  in  the 
dark.  There  is  in  our  own  country 
a  luminous  earth-worm. 

Ascending  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  organisms  to  the  Arthro- 
pod a,  or  animals  with  jointed  legs, 
we  find  among  the  Crustacea  and 
Insects  a  great  wealth  of  radiant 
animals.  When  the  Italian  vessel 
Vettor  Pisani  was  going  round  the 
world,  on  May  5,  1885,  in  the 
Indian.  Ocean,  she  met  a  regular 
drove  of  Ostracoda,  which  it  took 
her  four  days  to  traverse,  over  a 
stretch  of  420  nautical  miles.  The 
Ostracoda  are  small  crustaceans 
shut  up  in  shell -valves,  so  that 
they  resemble  mussels  rather  than 
crabs  or  shrimps.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  it  is  calculated  that 
each  litre  of  water — that  is,  nearly 
a  quart — contained  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  tiny 
specimens,  but  nevertheless  the 
light  that  issued  from  them  on  the 
sea,  sometimes  in  long  streaks, 
sometimes  in  patches  of  circular 
form,  was  most  brilliant.  Pro- 
fessor Delia  Valle  quotes  with 
well-deserved  praise  the  following 
account  given  of  them  by  the 
sailor-naturalist  Chierchia  : — 

"  When  these  animals  were  placed 
in  a  tumbler,  whether  shaken  or  not, 
they  gave  forth  from  the  caudal  part 
a  phosphoric  fluid  which  dispersed 
itself  in  the  water,  while  their  bodies 
remained  continuously  shining.  When 
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one  of  these  little  crustaceans  stood 
still,  the  emission  of  the  fluid  pro- 
ceeded just  after  the  fashion  of  cuttle- 
fishes when  they  throw  out  their  ink 
and  remain  concealed  in  it :  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  animal  moved,  which 
it  always  did  by  describing  a  long 
curve,  the  brilliant  point  of  the  body 
furnished  by  the  phosphoric  tail  made 
it  like  a  comet  in  a  miniature  sky. 

"After  the  first  expulsion  of  fluid, 
the  animal  appeared  to  concentrate 
its  forces  in  preparing  another  supply, 
and  its  presence  could  always  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  a  very  brilliant 
point  of  small  dimensions.  The  quan- 
tity of  luminous  matter  emitted  by 
each  individual,  relatively  to  its  volume 
and  the  time,  was  enormous,  so  that 
in  a  short  period  the  water  became 
phosphorescent  enough  to  make  writ- 
ing legible  by  it  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  By  rubbing  the  animal 
with  a  finger  upon  any  substance,  the 
same  effect  was  produced  as  by  rub- 
ing  the  head  of  a  lucifer  match. 

"  Many  of  these  ostracoda  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  observed  from  time 
to  time  through  a  whole  night,  con- 
tinued to  shed  out  light,  though  with 
diminished  intensity ;  and  those  which 
remained  alive,  when  carried  into  the 
dark  after  sunrise,  resumed  their 
luminous  function.  Others  put  into 
a  box  with  strong  alcohol,  though 
ceasing  to  give  out  fluid,  remained 
sufficiently  luminous  to  constitute  a 
pretty  lantern  showing  a  green  light : 
the  lustre  thus  obtained  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes,  gradually  decreasing 
as  the  alcohol,  penetrating  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  animals,  resolved  or  dis- 
solved the  phosphoric  substance  into 
its  elements.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  put  into  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  they  suddenly  lost 
life  and  light  ;  and  if  the  solution 
was  rather  strong,  this  liquid  also 
assumed  a  phosphorescence  which 
rapidly  vanished." 

Figuier  remarks  that  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea,  though 
observable  throughout  the  ocean- 
world,  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  other  tropical  seas.  He 
refers  to  the  experience  of  Captain 


Kingman,  who,  in  the  American 
ship  Shooting  Star,  traversed  a 
zone  of  the  Indian  Ocean  twenty- 
three  miles  in  length  so  filled  with 
phosphorescent  animalcules  that 
at  night  the  water  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  field  of  snow, 
and  the  "Milky  Way"  of  the 
heavens  was  quite  put  out  of 
countenance.  Similarly  we  read 
that  in  1616  the  expedition  to  the 
East  Indies  under  Martin  Pring, 
when  in  the  tropical  Pacific,  had 
one  night  what  was  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  expedition  a  very 
mystifying  spectacle.  They  be- 
held the  sea  all  about  them  pale 
and  white,  resembling  a  vast 
cheese-vat,  so  that  one  might  have 
imagined  "  the  Ship  to  have  been 
sailing  in  Whey  instead  of  Salt 
Water,  it  carried  such  a  milky 
appearance  along  with  it.  The 
Air  and  Skie  at  the  same  time 
look'd  white  and  hazy,  without 
doubt  the  effect  of  the  Reflections 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Water 
so  dispos'd  and  colour'd."  In  Feb- 
ruary 1881  Mr  Daniel  Pidgeon,  a 
very  acute  observer,  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  of  this  "Milky  Sea" 
of  the  Pacific,  when,  he  says,  "the 
whole  ocean  from  the  ship  to  the 
visible  horizon  looked  exactly  as 
if  it  were  covered  with  snow." 
"  The  snowy  surface  evidently  re- 
flected the  light  of  the  sky,  for 
Venus,  being  very  bright,  threw  a 
distinguishable  line  of  radiance 
across  it,  while  the  phosphorescent 
crests  of  waves  were  now  and  then 
seen  breaking  above  the  layer  of 
shining  matter  which  overlaid  the 
water."  He  convinced  himself 
that  the  appearance  was  due  to  a 
thin  layer  of  mist,  produced  when 
the  sea-surface  happens  to  be  con- 
siderably cooler  than  the  moist 
atmosphere  above  it,  so  that  the 
air  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
water  is  chilled  below  the  dew- 
point  and  becomes  misty,  while 
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the  air  above  remains  transparent.1 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  same  explanation  will 
apply  to  all  displays  of  the  "  Milky 
Sea,"  or  whether  the  effect  should 
sometimes  be  attributed  solely  to 
phosphorescent  animals  and  plants, 
and  if  not,  whether  in  any  case 
those  sources  of  light  contribute 
to  illuminate  the  mist  from  below. 
Another  eminently  skilled  observer, 
Dr  John  Murray,  reports  that  in 
August  1880  he  saw  "at  night  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  Faroe 
Channel  large  'patches  and  long 
streaks  of  apparently  milky-white 
water.  The  tow-nets  caught  in 
these  immense  numbers  of  Nycti- 
pltanes  (Thysanopoda)  norvegica, 
M.  Sars,  and  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  water  seemed  to  be 
due  to  the  diil'used  light  emitted 
from  the  phosphorescent  organs  of 
this  species." 

Though  the  shrimp  just  referred 
to  bears  no  proportion  in  the  size 
of  the  individuals  to  the  length  of 
its  scientific  designation,  yet  its 
numbers  are  so  enormous  that  they 
provide  food  to  fatten  vast  shoals 
of  herrings  for  our  contentment. 
Its  generic  name  is  significant  of 
one  that  shines  by  night,  and  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  is  called 
the  Euphausiidte,  to  indicate  their 
fair  effulgence.  Many  of  these 
carry  luminous  globules  symmetri- 
cally arranged  on  various  parts  of 
the  body.  In  the  living  animal 
these  are  conspicuous  in  daylight 
by  reason  of  their  beautiful  red 
pigment  and  lustrous  appearance. 
At  one  time  they  were  supposed  to 
be  accessory  eyes,  as  though  the 
wish  which  Milton  imputes  to 
Samson  had  here  been  granted, 
and  nature  had  allowed  these  little 
shrimps  to  have  sight,  "  as  feeling, 
through  all  parts  diffus'd,  that  she 
might  look  at  will  through  every 


pore."  But  that  the  function  of 
these  globules  is  to  contribute 
light,  not  sight,  has  now  been  all 
but  demonstrated  by  Professor 
G.  O.  Sars.  Indeed,  as  these 
shrimps  are  provided  with  eyes  on 
movable  stalks,  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  looking  around, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  neces- 
sity for  them  to  have  eyes  also 
dotted  about  all  over  the  body. 
By  such  an  arrangement,  they 
would  only  too  often,  like  Cas- 
sandra, have  been  forced  to  foresee 
dangers  which  they  had  no  means 
of  avoiding.  Those  shrimps  which 
have  luminous  organs  in  their  jaws 
can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  using 
them  as  accessory  eyes.  The 
lateral  globules  can  be  rolled  about 
so  as  to  direct  flashes  of  light  at 
the  convenience  of  the  animal,  but 
in  addition  to  these  there  are  often 
a  pair  of  immobile  organs  coated 
with  red  pigment  and  containing 
a  bunch  of  phosphorescent  fibres. 
These  are  planted  on  the  stalks  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  thus  provided 
with  natural  lanterns. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  De 
Quatrefages  and  others  that  the 
shrimps  known  as  sand -hoppers 
become  luminous,  as  almost  any 
object  may,  by  contact  with  phos- 
phorescent sea-water.  But  in  1889 
Professor  Giard  at  Wimereux  dis- 
covered a  sand -hopper  that  was 
luminous  from  within,  not  from 
without.  He  ascertained  that  in 
this  case  the  phosphorescence  was 
due  to  bacteria  with  which  the 
creature's  tissues  were  infested. 
From  his  single  sand-hopper  he  in- 
oculated many  others,  and  spread 
the  infection  to  various  species 
in  several  genera  of  Crustaceans. 
They  produced  a  fairy-like  illumi- 
nation of  his  laboratory  at  night- 
time. Living  specimens  of  the 
sand -hopper  wrapped  in  seaweed 


1  An  Engineer's  Holiday,  chapter  xxii. 
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crossed  the  Channel  in  safety,  and 
showed  their  pale  green  light  in  an 
inland  English  town.  Crustacea, 
however,  of  this  same  group  some- 
times no  doubt  have  a  radiance  of 
their  own.  In  especial,  in  the  large- 
eyed  division  the  phosphoric  light 
has  been  observed  to  stream  out 
from  the  large  eyes,  as  well  as 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  lighting  up  of  the  eyes  them- 
selves, whether  in  shrimps  or  crabs, 
does  not  seem  very  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  vision.  There  may 
be  some  special  accommodation  to 
the  circumstances,  or  vision  may 
not  in  fact  be  in  question.  It  is 
possibly  one  of  the  innumerable 
instances  of  protective  mimicry. 
The  large  gleaming  eyes  perhaps 
would  fain  be  mistaken  for  a  sting- 
ing medusa  or  for  any  other  occu- 
pant of  the  ocean  which  is  recog- 
nised by  the  feeding  community 
as  bright  but  objectionable. 

Higher  in  grade  than  the  Crus- 
tacea are  the  Salpty,  which  by 
their  living  chains  produce  a  ser- 
pentine gleam  in  the  water.  Kin- 
dred with  these  is  the  Pyrosoma, 
to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made.  It  is  finely  and  fitly  named 
"  a  body  of  fire."  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  common  ascidian  or 
sea-squirt,  an  unattractive  object 
in  its  grey  tunic  of  a  tough  leathery 
consistence.  Very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  this,  and  yet  nearly 
related  to  it,  is  the  Pyrosoma.  Its 
structure  was  well  fitted  to  puzzle 
the  earliest  observers,  and  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Of  a  specimen  taken 
by  the  Challenger,  Lord  George 
Campbell  gives  in  few  words  a 
very  effective  description.  He 
makes  a  note  in  his  log  for  the 
25th  of  May  1873:— 

"  Trawled  in  2200  fathoms  on  very 
hard  ooze-ground  an  enormous  '  pyro- 
soma,'  4  feet  2  inches  long  by  9  inches 
broad  ;  it  is  a  large  sack  closed  at  one 
end,  and  the  whole  spotted  with  pink 


lumps,  each  lump  being  a  separate 
animal,  in  this  case  numbering  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand.  .  .  .  We 
imagine  this  pyrosoma  must  be  the 
largest  ever  seen.  At  night,  as  it  lay 
in  the  tub,  it  was  most  brilliantly 
phosphorescent,  and  we  wrote  upon 
it  our  names  at  full  length,  which 
presently  came  out  in  letters  of  bril- 
liant light.  An  electric  shock  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
its  nervous  system." 

But  on  the  26th  he  writes  : — 

"  The  electric  shock  did  after  all 
affect  the  pyrosoma's  nervous  system, 
for  in  the  night  it  fell  into  thousands 
of  little  gelatinous  lumps,  each  with  a 
pink  nucleus,  each  being  a  separate 
animal." 

There  seems  to  be  here  some  dis- 
regard of  the  logical  dictum,  post 
hoc,  non  ergo  propter  hoc.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  general  these 
soft-bodied  marine  animals  submit 
to  an  electrical  experiment  with 
indifference ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
signing  blank  cheques  upon  their 
incorporated  society,  disintegration 
may  well  follow  as  a  measure  of 
common  prudence.  Fresh  water 
poured  on  these  animals  has  the 
singular  effect  of  making  the  light 
steady  instead  of  intermittent.  By 
this  means  it  was  discovered  that 
each  individual  in  a  Pyrosoma- 
colony  has  two  luminous  organs, 
the  parts  which  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  ovaries.  There  is  a 
social  muscular  system  uniting  the 
whole  society,  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain how  a  family  of  a  hundred 
thousand  can  move  together  as  if 
actuated  by  a  single  will,  and  how 
it  is  that  when  one  member  is  ex- 
cited to  light  up  its  little  lanterns, 
the  excitement  gradually  spreads 
till  it  produces  an  illumination  of 
the  whole  household. 

Among  vertebrates,  until  re- 
cently, the  light-giving  faculty  was 
supposed  to  be  extremely  rare. 
The  phosphorescence,  indeed,  of 
dead  fishes  is  a  matter  of  common 
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observation,  but  this  is  attributable 
not  to  the  fishes  themselves  but  to 
the  presence  of  Bacterium  phospho- 
rescens,  a  little  infusorian  which 
very  likely  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
diffused  luminosity  of  the  sea.  In 
connection  with  captured  fish  its 
appearance  is  not  at  all  to  be 
dreaded,  but  the  reverse,  for  as  soon 
as  the  tissues  of  the  fish  begin  to 
putrefy,  the  light  of  this  bacterium 
is  quenched.  But,  independently 
of  any  extraneous  organism,  a  large 
number  of  fishes  in  different  fami- 
lies are  now  known  to  be  luminous. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  genera 
might  scare  an  uninitiated  reader. 
When  done  into  English,  however, 
such  names  as  the  Silver- Axe,  the 
Light-Fish,  the  Many-Lamps,  the 
Lantern-Eye,  the  Starry-Swimmer, 
are  pleasingly  poetical  as  well  as 
truthfully  significant.  The  title 
of  the  Bombay  Duck  is  less  roman- 
tic. Imported  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  known  in  England  only 
in  the  dried  state,  this  fish  when 
first  drawn  from  the  water  is  bril- 
liant with  phosphorescent  mucus. 
A  gleaming  dog-fish  is  known  in 
the  Pacific.  On  board  the  Chal- 
lenger Dr  v.  Willemoes  Suhm  saw 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Scopelus,  which 
was  brought  up  in  the  trawl  at 
night,  shining  like  a  star  in  the 
net.  Nor  should  the  experience 
of  the  ingenious  young  Frenchman 
Adanson  be  forgotten,  though  his 
voyage  to  Senegal  was  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
forgave  the  pernicious  white  ants 
for  repeatedly  scaring  him  out  of 
his  slumbers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
observations  and  experiments  on 
luminous  animals  which  he  was 
thus  induced  to  make. 

"My  room,"  he  says,  "was  full  of 
pails  of  sea- water,  where  I  constantly 
kept  live  fish,  which  in  the  night-time 
emitted  a  light,  not  unlike  that  of 
phosphorus.  The  mugs  full  of  shells, 
and  even  the  fish  that  lay  dead  on  the 


table,  gave  the  .same  light.  All  these 
illuminations  put  together,  and  re- 
flected upon  different  parts  of  the 
room,  made  it  appear  as  if  it  was  on 
fire.  .  .  .  What  was  most  engaging, 
each  fish  showed  itself  plainly  to  the 
eye  by  the  light  emitted  from  its 
body ;  and  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  shells  and  other  sea 
bodies  which  I  had  with  me  ;  even 
the  pails  themselves  looked  like  a 
burning  surface.  This  was  not  all  : 
every  day  the  sight  was  new,  because 
I  had  new  fishes  and  new  shells  to 
observe.  Now  it  was  a  pilchard,  now 
a  molebat ;  one  time  a  purple  fish, 
another  time  a  periwinkle  ;  one  time 
a  polypus,  a  crab,  or  a  starfish,  that 
showed  its  hmu'nous  rays  in  the  dark  : 
in  short,  I  perfectly  distinguished  the 
shape  of  all  those  different  fishes  by 
rays  of  light  which  darted  from  every 
part  of  their  bodies  ;  and  as  I  could 
place  them  in  a  thousand  different 
positions,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
give  an  infinite  variety  to  this  beauti- 
ful illumination." 

In  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  fishes  have  not  been  seen  with 
their  lamps  actually  alight,  the 
existence  in  them  of  photogenic — 
that  is,  light -producing  —  organs 
has  been  placed  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  by  the  researches  of 
Leuckart,  Leydig,  Ussow,  Emery, 
Giinther,  and  others.  From  a 
special  study  of  these  organs,  Dr 
R.  von  Lendenfeld  concludes  that 
they  are  more  or  less  modified 
glands,  which  have  been  developed 
partly  from  simple  slime-glands  in 
the  skin,  and  partly  in  connection 
with  the  slime-canal  system.  In 
very  lowly  organisms,  in  which  the 
ordinary  slime  produced  by  the 
gland-cells  is  luminous,  the  light 
is  supposed  to  issue  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  animal.  In 
higher  groups  a  fatty  substance 
secreted  by  glandular  cells  is,  so 
to  speak,  burnt  under  the  influence 
of  nervous  stimulation,  and  there- 
fore unless  some  appeal  is  made  to 
the  animal's  nerves  the  light  is 
held  in  reserve. 
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The  fact  that  in  fishes  as  well 
as  in  Crustaceans  the  phosphores- 
cent organs  have  frequently  been 
taken  for  actual  eyes  shows  that 
their  primitive  simplicity  has  in 
many  cases  given  place  to  a  com- 
plicated development.  Here  be 
lenses  and  pigment  -  layers  and 
bundles  of  phosphorescent  fibres 
and  constrictive  muscles  and  exten- 
sible membranes,  and  other  special 
matters  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
special  student.  The  number  of 
the  organs  is  far  from  being  in  all 
fishes  equal,  nor  is  the  disposition 
of  them  in  all  fishes  alike.  There 
may  be  but  a  single  pair,  or  there 
may  be  dozens  of  pairs,  or  the 
luminous  spots  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  body  in  an  indefinite 
number  In  some  species  there 
are  long  lines  of  the  eye-mimicking 
bead-like  organs  running  along  the 
sides  of  the  fish  in  a  manner  that 
argues  strongly  for  their  develop- 
ment from  the  muciferous  system. 
These  long  lateral  lines  of  light 
perhaps  produce  the  most  brilliant 
effect  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  but 
the  organs  occur  in  other  positions 
that  are  more  singular.  In  one 
strange  little  fish  they  appear  to 
have  ousted  the  eyes  altogether. 
In  various  species  they  are  found 
on  the  lower  jaw,  under  the  gill- 
covers,  on  the  barbels,  or  close  to 
the  eyes.  In  rare  instances  the 
back  behind  the  dorsal  fin  carries 
one  or  a  few  of  these  illuminators 
pointing  backwards.  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  "  stern-chasers " 
we  are  invited  to  imagine  a  race 
for  life  and  death  in  the  deep  dark 
waters.  The  greedy  foe  is  just 
about  to  pounce,  when,  oh,  what  a 
surprise !  he  is  suddenly  dazzled 
and  disconcerted  by  the  flashing  of 
a  mysterious  light  in  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  expecting  to  grab 
the  tail  of  a  solid  fish.  Before  he 
has  done  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
vainly  searching  for  any  mode  of 
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expostulatory  expression  adequate 
to  his  disappointment,  the  "  pil- 
chard "  has  put  out  his  light  and 
gone  away. 

No  space  is  left  for  doing  justice 
to  the  luminous  animals  of  the 
land,  such  as  the  glow  -  worms 
which  are  not  worms,  and  the  fire- 
flies which  are  not  flies.  It  mat- 
ters the  less,  since  all  men  know 
how  these  beautiful  beetles  lend 
themselves  to  the  poet  in  England 
and  to  the  traveller  in  the  tropics, 
and  how  they  light  up  the  cottage 
of  the  poor  Indian  and  adorn  the 
costume  of  fair  Orientals.  It  can 
but  barely  be  mentioned  that  we 
have  a  luminous  centipede  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  in  Sierra  Leone 
there  is,  or  at  least  was  reported 
in  1G07,  a  strange  beast  which 
"  has  a  Stone  of  an  incredible 
Lustre  in  his  Forehead,  so  bright 
that  he  is  not  only  thereby  ren- 
dered visible  in  the  darkest  Night, 
but  sees  also  by  the  help  of  that 
Natural  Torch,  to  find  out  and 
manage  his  Provender." 

As  long  ago  as  1818,  G.  R.  Tre- 
viranus,  after  passing  in  review  all 
the  learning  of  his  predecessors  in 
regard  to  luminous  animals,  con- 
cludes that  the  light  is  derived 
from  a  special  and  in  general  spe- 
cially localised  substance.  So  far 
he  was  in  agreement  with  the  most 
modern  researches.  He  considers 
that  the  substance  has  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  true  phosphorus,  and 
is  only  hindered  from  being  burnt 
up  by  its  union  with  other  ani- 
mal materials.  At  a  later  date 
Matteucci  has  affirmed  that  the 
phosphorescent  particles  of  the 
glow-worm  contain  no  phosphorus. 

In  various  animals  the  lumin- 
osity no  doubt  has  various  func- 
tions, though  we  may  assume  that 
in  every  case  it  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  species  which  possesses  it. 
In  some  it  may  serve  the  common 
object  of  lamps  to  light  up  the 
2o 
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darkness ;  in  some  it  may  be  like 
the  beacon  of  a  lighthouse,  to  give 
warning  of  danger ;  in  some,  like 
the  wrecker's  treacherous  signal,  it 
may  lure  the  wanderer  to  his  doom  ; 
and  in  some  it  may  be  like  the  torch 
which  Hero  kindled  in  her  tower  to 
guide  Leander  through  the  waves. 
In  the  dark  recesses  of  ocean  it 
must  be  rather  difficult  to  decide 
whether  any  particular  lamp  means 
"  danger  "  or  is  a  trustworty  invi- 
tation to  come  on.  Under  these 
complicated  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
some  of  the  abyssal  species  have 
developed  exceptionally  large  eyes 
in  the  endeavour  to  see  what  they 
are  about,  while  others  have  by 
preference  gone  totally  blind,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  continual  nervous  strain 
and  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  de- 
cision in  critical  cases,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  peace  of  mind  and  good 
digestion. 

For  very  grand  effects  of  sea- 
shine,  to  become  acquainted  with 
strange  crustaceans  luminous  and 
alive,  and  to  see  "  the  sparkles 
which  flash  from  their  eyes,"  to 
behold  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory 
in  the  wake  of  a  great  vessel,  to 
view  the  foaming  billows  of  an 
angry  ocean  when  they  seem 
"  to  metamorphose  themselves  into 
mountains  of  fire,"  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  high  seas,  and  especi- 
ally to  tropical  waters.  Yet  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  beauty  of  the 
phenomenon  can  be  seen  nearer 
home.  If  the  first  pantomime 
evokes  for  youthful  eyes  a  vision 
of  delight  which  no  glories  of  the 
stage  beheld  in  later  life  surpass 
or  equal,  so  will  it  be,  either  in 
youth  or  age,  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  waters  of  the 
sea  lighted  with  living  lamps.  It 
is  "  a  first  night "  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  When  the  long  summer 
day  at  length  has  left  the  world 
to  darkness  and  the  stars,  a  boat 


is  launched  on  the  waters  of  some 
sheltered  bay.  The  winds  are 
holding  their  breath.  The  silence, 
the  solitude,  the  unwonted  hour, 
impress  the  landsman  with  a  feel- 
ing that  the  crew  and  the  cruise 
are  the  instruments  of  an  un- 
common and  truly  great  enter- 
prise. Presently  the  dipping  of 
the  oars  calls  forth  here  and  there 
a  sparkle  in  the  water.  The  tow- 
net  is  lowered.  Hand  -  nets  are 
swished  along  at  the  sides  of  the 
boat.  With  every  movement 
brilliant  gems  give  forth  innum- 
erable flashes  as  far  down  as  any 
disturbance  of  the  water  can  be 
caused.  When  the  nets  are  drawn 
up  and  inverted,  they  appear  to 
be  glistening  everywhere  with 
diamonds  and  pale  emeralds,  an 
entrancing  sight,  which  seems 
almost  like  a  dream  when  the 
specimens  which  produced  it  are 
seen  the  next  morning,  and  the 
vision  splendid  has  faded  into  the 
light  of  common  day. 

It  may  seem  a  piece  of  idleness 
to  take  pleasure  in  observing,  and 
in  hearing  and  talking  about,  the 
different  parts  of  nature  without 
an  attempt  to  draw  from  them  any 
lessons  either  of  material  advan- 
tage or  of  moral  wisdom.  But 
man  is  made  like  that,  a  creature 
of  curiosity ;  and  of  the  genus 
"man"  the  species  "naturalist" 
is  ever  bound  to  behave  like  those 
brethren  of  Solomon's  House  in 
the  '  New  Atlantis,'  who  evidently 
think  their  own  conduct  something 
rather  superior,  when  they  calmly 
and  sweetly  say  of  themselves : 
"  Thus  you  see  we  maintain  a 
trade,  not  for  gold,  silver,  or 
jewels ;  nor  for  silks ;  nor  for 
spices ;  nor  for  any  other  com- 
modity of  matter,  but  only  for 
God's  first  creature,  which  was 
light :  to  have  light,  I  say,  of  the 
growth  of  all  parts  of  the  world." 
THOMAS  R.  R.  STRBBING. 
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A    FOREIGN    MISSION    IN    THE    PROVINCE    OF    CANTON. 


MY  apology  for  this  paper  is 
that  it  fell  to  my  lot,  a  layman 
and  a  heretic,  to  pass  a  year  in 
China,  up-country,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  Catholic  chapel.  To  any 
one  who  on  a  Messageries  packet 
has  seen  the  Catholic  mission- 
ary in  the  bud,  French  or  Italian, 
Franciscan  or  Dominican  or  Secu- 
lar, pacing  the  deck  or  sitting 
apart  intent  on  one  of  those  mys- 
terious little  black  volumes,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  hear  what  like  is 
the  full-blown  flower.  Of  one  of 
these  missionaries  I  can  give  some 
account.  From  him,  in  a  land 
where  men's  skins  are  dusky  and 
their  natures,  it  may  be  said, 
turned  the  dark  side  outwards  for 
the  foreigner,  I  received  kindness 
as  of  a  fellow-countryman,  not  to 
be  forgotten  ;  and  I  shall  remember 
to  treat  his  views — even  if  widely 
divided  as  the  poles  from  mine — 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  gentle 
adversary,  fighting  under  what 
banner  soever.  We  are  not  likely 
to  meet  again  :  only  less  likely  is 
it  that  this  article  will  gain  the 
attention  of  Le  Pelerin  ;  and  how 
else  should  it  win  through  the  two 
hundred  miles  of  rice-field  and  bar- 
ren mountain  that  separate  the 
Chinese  treaty  -  port  from  the 
Chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  at 
Fair-Reply.  But  if  it  shall  ever 
come  beneath  his  eyes,  I  know 
Pere  Saint -Jean  will  take  no  of- 
fence at  anything  he  shall  read ;  at 
the  worst  he  will  but  recognise  the 
old  heresies,  so  often  confounded 
yet  as  ever  unsubdued  :  and  while 
he  grieves  at  the  invincibility  of  my 
ignorance,  he  will  still  like,  I  hope, 
to  remember,  as  I  do,  our  after- 
dinner  controversies,  in  the  chapel 
garden  during  the  precious  half- 
hour  when  life  was  bearable,  when 


the  setting  sun  had  withdrawn  the 
flies,  and  the  mosquitoes  had  not 
yet  awaked,  and  the  air  was  hot 
and  heavy  from  the  rice  -  fields  ; 
how  we  sat  and  smoked  and  argued 
till  the  jangling  bell  called  him  to 
vespers,  and  me  to  what  I  called 
my  home. 

Not  counting  "  heretics  and 
schismatics,"  the  report  of  the 
Mission  Etrangere  for  1893  gives 
a  total  of  over  thirty  thousand 
converts  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
million  inhabitants  of  the  Canton 
Province  :  but  perhaps  some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  inevit- 
able optimism  of  such  statistics ; 
and  an  estimate  of  one  Catholic 
per  thousand  of  the  population 
may  be  considered  not  illiberal. 
Grouped  into  parishes  averaging 
about  five  hundred  souls,  they  are 
scattered  pretty  evenly  throughout 
the  province,  but  somewhat  more 
thinly  distributed  towards  the 
north  and  north-west. 

Now  and  then,  as  he  wanders 
from  place  to  place,  the  wayfarer 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  strayed  into  an  oasis  of  urban- 
ity. The  children  no  longer  shout 
abuse  after  him  ;  smiles  greet  him 
on  every  side :  "  Ah,  Soul-Father, 
where  art  thou  going  1 "  is  the 
universal  salutation.  Then  he  may 
know  that  he  has  stumbled  into  a 
stronghold  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
For  of  the  many  differences  that 
distinguish  the  Protestant  methods 
from  those  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries, one  of  the  most  notable  is 
this  :  that  while  the  former  are 
content  to  go  to  their  converts, 
the  latter  strive  as  far  as  possible 
to  concentrate  their  people,  like 
a  line  of  outworks,  round  their 
citadel  the  chapel. 

From  Kow-Loon  to  the  city  of 
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the  Fair  -  Reply  there  lie  near 
three  hundred  miles  of  road  and 
river ;  and  having  passed  these 
over  and  arrived  at  my  destination, 
I  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at 
finding  that  the  people  who  were 
so  ready  to  welcome  one  as  a 
chance  stranger  with  tea  and 
tobacco,  so  glad  to  converse  with 
him  and  question  him  on  his  out- 
landish customs,  were  strangely 
prejudiced  against  him  as  a  neigh- 
bour. It  was  after  a  vain  and 
weary  house-hunting  that  I  found 
myself  in  such  an  oasis  as  I  have 
described  when  I  turned  for  help 
to  Pere  Saint-Jean,  better  known 
as  "San -Chin"  Shin  -  Fu  (Soul- 
Father  "  Worth  Sincere  ").  Such 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  our  bar- 
barous vocables  that  the  Chinese 
ear  and  tongue  can  reach,  and 
"San-Chin"  is  the  only  name  his 
world  knows  him  by :  even  the 
Basle  Mission,  near  neighbours 
though  they  were,  could  give  me 
no  other  name  for  their  European 
brother  than  "  Surname  San,"  as 
they  heard  him  called  by  the  com- 
mon gossip  of  the  neighbourhood. 

When  Pere  Saint-Jean  had  seen 
my  card  and  had  assured  himself 
that  this  was  no  insidious  advance 
on  the  part  of  his  rivals  "  MM.  les 
Protestants,"  he  welcomed  me  with 
the  easy  hospitality  a  Frenchman 
knows  so  well  to  use.  A  la  guerre 
comme  a  la  guerre,  nom  d'une  pipe  ! 
But  it  was  his  best  claret  that  he 
put  before  me,  and  the  greasy  pork- 
chops  and  sweet  potatoes  were  all 
that  he  had.  As  for  the  house, 
that  should  arrange  itself,  and  it 
did.  Within  a  week  a  neighbour 
had  been  evicted  on  terms  which 
Pere  Saint-Jean  considered  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  man's 
ideas  and  mine,  and  I  had  installed 
myself  in  a  four-roomed  cottage, 
one  of  a  jumble  of  whitewashed 
buildings  that  form,  as  it  were, 
the  pericardium  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Virgin. 


Of  that  heart  Pere  Saint-Jean 
is,  as  I  picture  him,  the  slender 
nerve-thread  down  which  con- 
sciousness and  the  essence  of  life 
itself  flow  in  from  distant  Rome ; 
and  failing  which  the  imported 
vitality  very  soon  would  flicker  out, 
leaving  paralysis  to  ensue  and  the 
dust  to  return  to  dust.  A  fine 
man  is  this  Soul-Father  San,  cut 
in  the  muscular  but  slender  mould 
characteristic  of  the  best  type  of 
Frenchmen.  He  is,  of  course, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  middle- 
class  Chinaman  ;  but  in  vain  is 
the  disguise  of  the  long  blue  robe, 
the  thick  paper  shoes,  and  the 
unbleached  trousers  gathered  in  at 
the  ankle.  In  vain  he  shaves  his 
beard,  and  in  vain  does  the  yellow 
pig-tail  dangle  its  ten  years'  growth 
down  his  back.  For,  putting  aside 
his  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion, 
and  apart  from  the  high-bridged 
nose, —  most  unsightly  feature  of 
all  to  the  snub-nosed  Mongolians, 
— he  carries  that  about  him  which 
stamps  him  at  the  first  glance  as  a 
hated  foreigner  ;  and  the  elaborate 
attempt  at  an  inconspicuous  cos- 
tume is  as  absurd  a  failure  as  if 
he  had  donned  the  gear  of  a  Red 
Indian.  The  very  buffalo  at  the 
plough  detects  him  and  shies  back 
in  terror  through  the  knee  deep 
slush  when  he  passes,  where  fifty 
natives  might  have  come  and  gone 
nor  have  roused  the  dull  brute 
from  his  ordinary  mood  of  sulky 
acquiescence.  Plucky  and  endur- 
ing, rejoiced  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  people,  canaille  that  none 
may  upbraid  but  himself ;  rash  in 
quarrel,  till  his  name  is  an  offence 
at  the  Yamen  and  a  reproach 
among  the  neighbours ;  open  by 
nature  as  restricted  by  education, 
— such  was  Soul-Father  San  as  I 
knew  him,  a  true  man  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  one  withal  to  please 
the  heart  of  Loyola  himself. 

Nor  had  years  of  solitude  abat- 
ed one  jot  of  his  Gallic  bonhomie. 
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What  jolly  evenings  were  those  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  one  of  his 
distant  colleagues  chanced  to  pay 
him  a  visit ;  when  we  would  im- 
provise a  pack  out  of  my  visiting- 
cards,  and  cover  the  windows  with 
back  numbers  of  '  La  Croix '  lest 
the  servants  should  mistake  the 
weird  French  games  for  gambling, 
and  the  enemy  find  occasion  to 
blaspheme  !  What  heat  of  poli- 
tics !  "I  tell  you  frankly,  you 
English  have  stolen  our  colonies  ! 
What  is  it  you  are  doing  there  in 
Egypt  1  Ah,  if  I  were  this  Casi- 
mir  Perier  I  would  say  to  you, 
Out  of  that  within  twenty -four 
hours,  or  else —  Ah,  but  it  is 
a  government  of  freemasons,  par- 
bleu  !  ah  quelle  comedie  !  "  I  can 
see  him  leaning  forward,  scarlet  in 
the  face,  shaking  his  fist  at  me, 
and  then,  "Encore  pour  deux  sous," 
and  he  would  help  himself  to  my 
bottled  Bass — for  he  has  not  quite 
forgotten  how,  on  occasion,  to  en- 
joy such  luxuries  of  Europe.  And 
it  is  well  if  he  can  taste  now  and 
again  some  of  the  smaller  pleas- 
ures of  life  in  the  land  of  his 
exile,  for  the  land  of  his  birth, 
that  far-off  Normandie,  he  shall 
scarcely  see  again — nor  the  mother 
whose  name  is  always  on  his  lips, 
nor  the  sister  whose  health  the 
next  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  will 
so  surely  restore.  For  the  rest, 
nothing  has  he  to  look  for  but  a 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  with 
bitter  hatred  from  without  the 
pale,  and  ingratitude  yet  more 
bitter  within ;  and  at  the  end — 
whether  to-morrow  or  fifty  years 
hence- — a  log  coffin  and  a  Chinese 
grave. 

Any  description  of  this  little 
community  must  begin  with  the 
chapel,  the  Shin  Thong,  or  Holy 
Hall,  as  it  is  called  in  the  ver- 
nacular, which  is  the  centre  and 
heart  of  the  organisation.  Father 
San  will  show  it  to  you  with  a 
pride  that  is  beautiful  to  behold. 


In  his  eyes  never  was  there  such 
a  chapel.  The  fulness  of  his  nature, 
finding  no  more  human  outlet,  has 
collected  here ;  and  if  some  gener- 
ous reader  would  fill  his  heart  with 
joy  and  gladness,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  send  to  the  chapel  at 
Fair -Reply  a  candelabrum,  large 
and  gilded,  to  hang  over  the  altar. 

The  Father's  oratory  window 
looks  down  upon  the  centre  court 
of  the  chapel,  and  provides  a  coign 
of  vantage  whence  a  heretic  may 
watch  the  Sunday  service  unob- 
served. So  will  he  escape  the 
reproach  of  having  gone  to  look 
at  the  women.  The  middle  court- 
yard, filled  with  flowering-shrubs, 
and  flanked  by  covered  ways,  di- 
vides the  chapel  proper  from  the 
open  hall  opposite,  an  empty  white- 
washed room  bedizened  with  texts 
in  the  running  hand,  and  the 
usual  frescoes  of  green  birds  and 
blue  flowers.  Here  sit  the  women, 
bright  in  their  gayest  trousers  and 
smocks  of  scarlet  or  metallic  green, 
enjoying  themselves  immensely  as 
they  whine  the  Chinese  Ave  in 
excruciatingly  tuneless  imitation 
of  the  Padre's  Latin  chant.  They 
revel  in  their  weekly  rest  from 
the  strain  of  field-work,  and  yet 
more  in  the  feeling  that  they  are 
performing  a  social  function  on  an 
equality  with  their  husbands  and 
fathers. 

The  fretted  folding-doors  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  courtyard  are 
open,  and  give  a  slanting  view  of 
the  chapel  itself,  furnished,  much 
like  a  Catholic  chapel  elsewhere, 
with  an  altar,  white  and  gold,  and 
chalices  and  candlesticks.  Here 
the  male  congregation  worships, 
and  yawns,  and  spits.  (One  must 
remark  on  the  last-named  ritual, 
which  is  performed  so  incessantly, 
and  with  so  disgusting  and  so 
noisy  an  elaboration,  as  to  become 
a  leading  feature  in  the  ceremony.) 
Here  the  arts  of  East  and  West 
have  kissed  together;  and  the 
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contrast  is  striking,  and  not  al- 
together complimentary  to  the 
latter.  Painted  on  the  wall 
above  the  doorway  is  a  venerable 
old  man  with  flowing  beard,  in  a 
yellow  mantle,  seated  on  a  blue 
stone  by  a  brown  cliff  under  a 
green  tree,  among  whose  pink 
blossoms  scarlet  love  -  birds  are 
coquetting.  I  am  not  proficient 
in  the  language  of  art  criticism  ; 
and  the  effect,  though  it  may 
sound  grotesque,  is  good.  But 
it  needs  no  art-critic  to  condemn 
a  vile  oleograph  of  the  Virgin 
with  a  bleeding  heart  in  her 
hands,  that  hangs  above  the  altar. 
On  the  walls  are  other  pictures — 
II  Paradiso,  II  Purgatorio,  L'ln- 
ferno,  in  far  superior  style  as  far 
as  the  treatment  goes.  In  the 
last,  the  fiends  are  represented  as 
taking  such  obvious  delight  in  the 
execution  of  their  office,  that  I 
could  not,  on  one  occasion,  refrain 
from  asking  Father  San  whether 
this  did  not  point  to  a  fourth 
state  of  future  existence,  arid 
argue  that  an  intending  sinner 
might  do  well  to  qualify  for  the 
position  of  executioner  by  being 
as  bad  as  bad  can  be ;  but  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  grasped  my  argu- 
ment. He  himself  could  not  de- 
fend "Le  Pecheur  Mourant,"  a 
ghastly  nightmare,  where  the  sin- 
ner's attention  is  diverted  from 
the  crucifix  that  a  portly  ecclesi- 
astic extends  towards  him,  by  the 
monkey  -  tricks  of  a  brown  imp 
literally  playing  Old  Harry  among 
the  gold-bags ;  while  coil  by  coil, 
from  under  the  bed,  a  green  dragon, 
half  shark  half  pterodactyl,  slips 
slowly  across  the  bed-clothes,  and 
with  fleshly  lips  is  closing  on  the 
victim's  foot. 

From  the  chapel-yard  you  pass 
through  the  bare  little  oratory 
and  bedroom  into  a  patch  where 
"  ocean "  vegetables,  European 
cabbage,  carrots,  spinach,  and  let- 
tuce, with  roses,  fuchsias,  and  be- 


gonias, are  bravely  fighting  their 
losing  battle  against  the  climate. 
In  the  angle  of  the  walk,  half 
hidden  by  the  rose-bush,  there  is  a 
mound  of  cement  arched  in  horse- 
shoe form.  One  does  not  need  to 
ask  its  meaning  in  this  land  of 
unnumbered  dead.  On  the  tablet 
in  front  are  graved  a  cross,  and, 
in  Chinese  characters,  the  words, 
"  Soul  -  Father  Tshin,  died  aged 
50,"  with  a  date.  It  is  the  memo- 
rial of  our  Soul-Father's  predeces- 
sor, and  his  own  memento  mori. 

Beyond  the  garden  is  the  school, 
through  whose  open  door  comes 
a  shrill  murmur  very  like  the 
regulation  board-school  sing-song. 
I  wish  that  any  one  who  enter- 
tains the  conventional,  vase-paint- 
ed notion  of  Chinese  humanity 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  young 
China  at  school,  and  see  how 
much  it  resembles  European  hu- 
manity, at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  the  Catholic 
school  at  Fair-lleply  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  representative ;  for,  ex- 
cept during  Bible-class  on  Sunday, 
the  curriculum  is  neither  more 
nor  less  extensive  than  that  in 
vogue  everywhere  else  throughout 
the  land — the  Classics,  and  again 
the  Classics.  Here,  for  instance, 
the  thirty  or  forty  pupils  are 
divided  roughly  into  classes,  rang- 
ing from  the  young  men  of  two-  or 
three-and-twenty,  who  are  writing 
essays  in  preparation  for  their 
Flowering  Talent  Examination — 
meanly  Anglicised  as  B.A. — down 
to  the  urchins  of  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  who  hail  the  visitor's  appear- 
ance as  a  heaven-sent  relief  from 
their  struggle  to  commit  the  Three 
Character  Classic  to  memory  : — 

"  Dog  watches  night,  Cock  rules  dawn  ; 
If  not  study,  How  become  men  ? 
Worm  spins  silk,  Bee  gathers  honey ; 
Men  not  study,  Not  equal  brutes." 

It  is  true  they  are  not  quite 
as  lively  as  children  at  home,  and 
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are  fonder  than  they  of  snatching 
surreptitious  naps  with  head  pil- 
lowed on  arms,  at  the  risk  of 
twisted  eyebrows,  bruised  nails, 
and  tortured  ears,  under  the  wrath 
of  the  solemn  round  -  spectacled 
dominie.  Nevertheless,  anybody, 
who  has  seen  them  fidget  and 
scribble  on  the  desks,  or  pinch 
each  other,  will  feel  no  longer 
need  to  evolve  any  special-creation 
hypothesis,  but  will  admit  that 
these  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  himself  in  spite  of  the  red- 
tipped  pigtails  on  their  little 
shaven  bullet-heads.  The  Soul- 
Father  never  thinks  of  interfering 
with  these  studies,  so  the  Catholic 
youth  is  brought  up  in  almost  as 
dense  an  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  its  history  as  his  father  before 
him.  To  learn  that  the  earth  is 
round,  or  that  foreign  men  live 
in  a  place  called  E-lo-pa,  you  must 
go  to  the  German  opposition  estab- 
lishment. 

There  is  one  institution  attached 
to  the  Holy  Hall  which  is  truly 
beyond  all  praise,  I  mean  the 
home  for  foundlings.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  Chinese  parents 
are  in  the  habit,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  abandoning  female 
infants  to  death  by  starvation, 
and  it  is  one  that  an  apologist  for 
China  would  like  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  On  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  exaggeration,  and 
as  far  as  my  most  limited  experi- 
ence allows  me  to  speak,  it  is  enor- 
mous exaggeration  to  talk  as  if 
Chinese  mothers  exposed  their 
daughters  habitually  and  without 
a  second  thought.  At  any  rate, 
the  people  of  Fair-Reply  would  re- 
pudiate the  charge  with  amaze- 
ment. "  He  hau  kai,  tso  mak  kai 
Jit  ?  "  "  If  she  is  a  good  one,  why 
throw  away  1 "  they  would  ask. 
Why  indeed,  when  a  girl  of  ten  in 
good  health  and  fairly  bonny  will 
always  fetch  -S100;  while  each  of 
the  next  live  or  six  years  will  add 


$10  to  her  market  value?  So,  re- 
membering that  from  the  age  of 
five  she  will  be  useful  to  gather 
bambu  husks  for  fuel,  mind  the 
baby,  feed  the  buffalo,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  to  cut  fern,  dig  up 
pistachio-nuts,  and  carry  water,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  healthy  female 
child  will  be  by  no  means  an  un- 
profitable investment.  But  should 
the  child  be  sickly,  then  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  nasty  little  thing 
looks  so  red  and  helpless  and  re- 
pulsive. If  it  dies  within  doors 
its  fractious  spirit  will  remain 
there,  and  add  another  torment 
to  the  teeming  world  of  devils 
that  surrounds  us.  Better  for  all 
parties  to  deport  the  tiny  spirit 
to  some  lonely  spot,  turn  away 
quickly,  and  think  of  something 
else.  Charity  might  possibly  ac- 
cept some  such  revulsion  of  the 
maternal  instinct  in  explanation  • 
and  the  anthropologist  will  remem- 
ber "  Nature,"  that  "  holy  thing," 
and  the  case  of  the  rabbits  once 
so  aptly  cited  in  this  connection. 
But  explain  it  as  we  may,  the 
exposure  of  infants  remains  a 
hideous  reality,  and  Father  San's 
creche  is  a  noble  and  most  neces- 
sary institution.  It  will  always 
be  associated  in  my  mind  with 
Aunt  Tsya,  a  quiet,  gentle,  little 
woman  of  smiling  countenance, 
who  seems  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  hunting  for 
three  of  her  charges,  with  the 
fourth  and  youngest  slung  in  a 
cloth  across  her  back.  Morning 
after  morning,  with  the  regularity 
of  the  bean-jelly  man's  call,  I  used 
to  hear  her  raucous  cry  of  "A 
Hoi  Maid  !  A  Hoi  Maid  !  "  Then 
in  an  aside,  "  So  worthless  a  child  ! 
I'll  beat  her  to  death,"  with  other 
frightful  threats,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  were  never  executed. 
Then  out  I  went,  and  received  her 
progress  report  on  the  baby,  as 
she  twisted  it  round,  wraps  and 
all,  under  her  left  arm,  to  give  a 
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momentary  view  of  a  small  round 
face  and  two  glassy  black  eyes, 
with  some  such  remark  as  "  To-day 
more  lively,"  "Day  by  day  grows 
fatter."  She  was  proud  of  this 
her  latest  charge,  and  with  reason. 
It  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
the  mother  when  apparently  at 
the  last  sigh,  and  had  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  been  pulled 
through,  even  with  the  aid  of  my 
foreign-tin-cow's-milk.  When  the 
child  was  a  few  weeks  old,  the 
mother  came  dressed  in  her  finest 
clothes  with  an  attendant  crowd 
of  female  relations  to  pay  a  visit 
of  ceremony,  and  cried  over  her 
offspring  as  though  she  really 
cared  ;  but  no  word  of  giving  it 
back  was  said  on  either  side. 

Wild  Flower  Maid,  the  eldest 
inmate  of  the  creche,  was  also  ac- 
quired during  my  time.  Her  case, 
like  the  last,  was  characteristic. 
A  bargee  had  bought  her,  en- 
tranced by  the  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing a  prospective  daughter-in-law 
of  twelve  years  for  the  ridiculously 
low  figure  of  -%0.  His  self-gratu- 
lation  was  chilled  when  he  dis- 
covered her  to  be  an  epileptic. 
Now,  your  Chinese  is  not  a  cruel 
man  in  the  aggressive  sense  of 
the  word.  He  does  not  under- 
stand depreciating  his  property  by 
flaying  his  cattle  or  by  jumping 
on  his  wife.  And  when  the  worthy 
boatman  tried  by  blows  from  a 
club  to  restore  his  struggling  pur- 
chase to  consciousness,  perhaps  it 
was  only  an  empirical  attempt  at 
counter-irritation,  as  a  lame  horse 
is  cured  by  firing.  The  proof  that 
he  bore  no  malice  towards  this 
worst  of  bargains  is  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  losing  her  or  dropping 
her  overboard,  he  took  some  trouble 
to  dispose  of  her,  at  a  nominal 
price,  to  a  foreign  devil  and  traf- 
fickerinfemale  infanthood.  Bought 
she  accordingly  was,  and  subse- 
quently baptised  ;  but  the  fits  con- 
tinued with  distressing  pertinacity, 


in  spite  of  holy  water.  "  What 
can  I  do  ? "  demands  Father  San. 
What,  indeed  !  A  stranger  might 
suggest  calling  in  the  Protestant 
doctor  from  round  the  corner.  In 
truth,  when  Catechist  Lai  was 
dying,  the  Father  did  call  him  in, 
after  what  mental  struggle  he  only 
knows ;  but  the  course  is  not  one 
to  be  lightly  or  frequently  adopted. 
Medical  skill  may  be  used  unfairly 
for  proselytising  purposes.  Chinese 
converts  are  not  always  wholly 
disinterested.  A  neat  amputation 
or  a  successful  operation  for  cata- 
ract might  be  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
astrous schism.  And  bearing  in 
mind  that  Pere  San  holds  Pro- 
testantism to  be  only  one  shade 
better  than  the  rankest  paganism, 
and  that  he  has  little  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  either,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered that  he  seeks  to  guard  his 
flock  by  a  rigid  isolation,  and 
would  almost  rather  that  they 
died  of  physical  thirst  than  take 
a  cup  of  cold  water  from  hands 
that  might  convey  a  spiritual  con- 
tagion. But  to  return  to  our 
creche.  It  will  be  understood 
that  cases  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  have  some 
special  history  attaching  to  them, 
are  the  exception.  The  majority 
of  the  children  brought  in,  per- 
haps three  or  four  a-year,  are  mere 
untraceable  nameless  drift  —  chil- 
dren found  exposed  on  the  hill- 
side among  the  tombs  —  and  of 
these  very  few  will  long  survive 
their  baptism.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
well,  seeing  that  the  whole  endow- 
ment of  the  home  is  but  $100 
a-year. 

The  Fair-Reply  parish  is  bigger 
than  the  average.  There  are  said 
to  be  a  thousand  Christians  in  it, 
three  hundred  of  whom  have  by  a 
centripetal  attraction  been  gathered 
round  the  chapel.  The  settlement 
has  been  regarded  as  a  beau  ideal 
by  the  Catholic  priests  ;  and  indeed 
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it  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the 
sagacity  of  the  late  Pere  Chose,  its 
founder.  At  the  time  when  the 
Taiping  rebellion  was  upon  the 
land,  Pere  Chose  found  half  a 
countryside  wasted  to  a  desert, 
bought  it  field  by  field  at  his  own 
price,  and  bringing  in.  his  people 
from  near  and  far,  planted  them 
round  the  chapel  he  had  built. 
The  advantages  of  his  foresight 
are  obvious.  The  converts  have 
sold  their  own  lands ;  they  have 
found  that  union  is  strength,  cling 
closely  together,  and  ipso  facto 
have  to  a  certain  degree  alienated 
themselves  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  thereby  incurring  an 
unpopularity  that  quickens  the 
process.  And  what  shall  they 
do,  and  where  shall  they  go,  if  they 
turn  against  their  priest,  landlord, 
and  protector  ?  The  result  is  po- 
tent for  good  or  ill.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  during  the  Tonquin 
war,  while  other  missionaries  were 
slipping  away  secretly  to  Hong- 
Kong,  and  while  mobs  pillaged 
their  chapels,  Pere  Chose  could 
stay  quietly  at  his  post,  assured 
that  his  handful  of  desperate  men, 
who  must  fight  for  their  own 
homes  and  lives,  would  be  for  him 
a  sufficient  protection. 

As  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country-side  towards  such  a  French 
colony,  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
have  probably  no  stronger  feel- 
ing than  one  of  smouldering  dis- 
like. Among  themselves  Pure  Saint- 
Jean  is  the  "  Fap-kingdom  foreign 
devil ;  "  to  his  face,  "  Soul- Father." 
Perhaps  he  buys  rice  or  sweet  po- 
tatoes from  them,  in  which  case  he 
will  be  almost  popular,  and  they 
so  polite  as  to  make  you  ask 
whether  they  have  "  entered  the 
doctrine,"  to  which  they  will  reply 
with  a  courteous  "  Not  yet."  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  are  rather 
more  aggressive,  through  superior- 
ity of  combination.  But  in  neither 
of  these  classes  can  it  be  said  that 


dislike  reaches  the  degree  of  dis- 
tinct animosity ;  the  real  trouble 
lies  with  the  classes  usually  known 
as  the  gentry  and  the  literati,  cul- 
minating in  the  mandarin.  The 
man  who  has  spent  $300  on  the 
privilege  of  putting  a  thing  like  a 
May-pole  before  his  house ;  the 
man  who  has  "  planted  promotion  " 
— taken  his  M.  A.  degree  ;  the  man 
who  has  held  office  in  another  pro- 
vince, and  returns  to  lord  it  over 
the  valley  where  his  surname  pre- 
vails,— for  such  as  these  Pere  Saint- 
Jean  has  a  hatred  only  less  intense 
than  their  hatred  for  him.  Now, 
I  have  heard  missionaries,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  speak  of 
this  unpopularity  with  indignant 
astonishment ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Take  a  parallel  case. 
Think  of  England  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the 
Englishman's  contempt  for  West 
African  slaves  furnishes  as  near 
a  counterpart  as  can  be  imagined 
to  China's  feeling,  fifty  years  ago, 
towards  the  "  barbarian  eye  "  and 
the  British  merchants  connected 
with  the  Jlony  at  Canton.  Then 
imagine  some  punishment  inflicted 
on  negroes  at  Bristol  or  Cardiff 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  war 
and  shameful  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  unheard-of  savages.  Then  sup- 
pose a  colony  of  these  "  bar- 
barians," under  cover  of  a  hateful 
new-fangled  thing  called  a  gun- 
boat, settling  down,  say,  in  Blank- 
shire,  building  palaces  to  tower 
above  Squire  Al worthy's  house, 
preaching  some  new  doctrine  to 
supersede  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare, which  the  Squire  would 
swear  by  but  seldom  open;  and 
then  suppose  these  interlopers  to 
practise  a  morality  far  above  the 
standard  found  in  use,  and  to  be 
able  to  rebuke  the  Squire's  pecca- 
dilloes with  quotations  from  his 
own  classics.  Suppose  they  se- 
duced his  own  peasantry  away 
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from  him,  and,  if  he  threatened, 
strode  into  the  town  hall  demand- 
ing protection  from  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  Squire's  boon-com- 
panion. Then  surely  these  for- 
eigners would  be  over-sanguine  if 
they  expected  admission  to  the 
county  society. 

To  some  degree,  in  some  few 
cases,  this  prejudice  against  for- 
eigners in  China  has  a  more 
special  basis  of  justification.  I 
have  heard  it  boasted  how  one 

Pore  X entered  a  certain 

Yamen  in  a  short  coat,  and,  call- 
ing the  mandarin  out  to  him,  ex- 
plained his  desires  seated  on  his 
pony,  his  queue  wrapped  round  his 
head,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ! 

But  one  example  is  worth  many 
words.  It  may  be  worth  while 
giving  some  account  of  an  incident 
that  happened  almost  under  my 
eyes,  as  an  illustration  of  how  this 
state  of  things  works  out.  Nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  such  in- 
cidents are  rare ;  in  one  form  or 
another  they  are  continually  oc- 
curring. Pere  Machin  had  a  flock 
of  three  or  four  families  and  a 
little  schoolhouse  in  a  place  which 
I  will  call  Long  Sand  Mart.  The 
country  round  is  thickly  studded 
with  farmhouses ;  and  if  you  ask 
a  man  his  "  honourable  surname," 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  an- 
swer, "  Small  surname  Vu."  People 
say  the  Vus  are  fifteen  hundred 
strong.  The  accepted  head  of  the 
Vus  was  Vu  Mew  Myang,  who 
was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  hav- 
ing been  district  magistrate  in 
another  province.  At  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of  he  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  father,  and  thus  being 
unable  to  hold  office,  had  come 
home,  to  find  that  the  hated  for- 
eigners, not  content  with  the 
school,  were  planning  to  buy  some 
adjoining  fields  from  one  of  their 
converts,  and  build  thereon  a 
chapel.  Like  a  wise  man,  he 
breathed  through  his  nostrils  and 


said  nothing.  The  arrangements 
went  on,  the  agreement  was 
brought  before  the  mandarin, 
heathen  witnesses  were  called  to 
give  evidence  that  there  was  no 
ill-feeling  against  the  transaction 
among  the  neighbours,  and  finally 
the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
money  changed  hands.  Then  Vu 
Mew  Myang  arose  in  his  wrath. 
"What  was  this  he  heard  1  Land 
had  been  sold  in  his  country  with- 
out his  knowledge  1  A  chapel  to 
be  built  to  dominate  his  father's 
grave,  and  (but  this  he  did  not 
say)  a  foreigner  to  usurp  his  in- 
fluence in  the  land  1  The  same 
day  a  crowd  of  Vus  two  hundred 
strong  came  to  Long  Sand  Mart 
and  razed  the  schoolhouse  to  the 
ground ;  and  by  way  of  nailing 
their  colours  to  the  mast,  they  dis- 
interred the  "golden  jar,"  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  Vu's  father  de- 
ceased, and  buried  it  on  the  site 
with  pomp  and  circumstance. 
Then  it  was  war  indeed — for  it  is 
ill  meddling  with  another  man's 
tomb.  The  terrified  Christians 
fled  to  Pere  Machin  with  the 
story,  magnified  many  diameters 
in  the  telling.  Then  there  was 
hieing  to  the  mandarin,  who, 
chuckling  inwardly  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  rival,  pulled  a 
long  face,  and  declared  the  busi- 
ness difficult :  the  Vus  were  very 
powerful ;  he  himself  had  no  wea- 
pons ;  he  recommended  flight  while 
there  was  yet  time.  As  a  conces- 
sion, he  sent  two  ragged  satellites 
unarmed  to  protect  the  chapel. 
Meantime  rumour  grew  apace. 
The  Vus  were  collecting  firearms. 
A  dinner  had  been  held,  and  the 
campaign  mapped  out.  Finally  it 
was  heard  that  they  were  taking 
the  field,  and  would  be  at  the 
chapel  by  nightfall.  Of  course, 
regarded  calmly,  nothing  was  more 
improbable  than  that  Vu  Mew 
Myang,  having  gained  his  point, 
should  leave  his  base  to  fight  a 
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battle,  the  issue  of  which  either 
way  must  have  proved  disastrous 
to  him.  But  the  Catholics  were 
too  excited  to  regard  anything 
calmly.  Every  man  who  could 
hunt  up  a  gun  brought  it  to  the 
chapel,  which  for  one  night  was 
alive  with  a  crowd  of  men,  armed 
with  anything  from  a  shot-gun  to 
a  pig-spear,  desperately  in  earnest, 
and  not  unexcited  by  rice-whisky. 
Had  a  false  alarm  been  given  and 
a  shot  fired,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  many. 

However,  nothing  happened, 
and  things  began  to  quiet  down  ; 
and  the  time  came  for  the  inevi- 
table letter  to  the  Bishop.  And 
the  Bishop  told  the  Consul,  and 
the  Consul  told  the  Viceroy,  and 
the  Viceroy  called  for  the 
mandarin's  report.  One  can 
imagine  the  mandarin's  visit  to 
Long  Sand  Mart,  his  interview 
with  Vu  Mew  Myang,  and  his 
fears  that  the  affair  would  be  hard 
to  arrange.  Then  protestations 
on  the  part  of  Vu  and  a  monetary 
transaction  between  his  emissary 
and  the  mandarin's  satellite.  Next 
the  mandarin's  report,  how  it  was 
denied  that  there  had  ever  been 
a  school  to  destroy,  how  powerful 
the  Vus  were,  how  impossible 
it  was  to  discover  the  truth. 
Another  letter  to  the  Bishop,  and 
so  on,  through  the  weary  round. 
Pere  Machin  fiercely  believes  that 
the  French  Government  is  com- 
posed of  freemasons,  who  —  as  is 
well  known — are  worshippers  of 
Satan,  and  that,  therefore,  no  satis- 
faction is  to  be  had.  Vu  Mew 
Myang  says  that  when  his  clan  is 
no  more,  then  shall  the  foreigners 
come  back  to  Long  Sand  Mart. 
He  is  the  finest  Chinaman  I  ever 
saw,  over  six  feet  high  and  as 
straight  as  a  lifeguardsman,  with  a 
mouth  that  shuts  like  a  rat-trap. 
He  looks  you  in  the  face  when  he 
speaks,  and  I  think  means  what 
he  says. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thise a  little  with  him,  as  well  as 
with  Pere  Machin.  But  the  per- 
son I  am  really  sorry  for  is  the 
unhappy  convert  who  sold  the 
land.  He  was  the  obvious  scape- 
goat, and  was  badly  "wanted" 
both  at  Long  Sand  Mart  and  at 
the  Yamen.  The  mandarin's 
brilliant  idea  was  to  make  this 
man  refund  to  Pere  Machin  the 
money  he  had  received  for  his 
fields,  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  schoolhouse  destroyed ;  while 
Vu  retained  the  fields  and  sent 
his  satellites  to  the  chapel  to  make 
search  for  the  unlucky  vendor. 
Pere  Machin,  however, — his  back 
against  the  fowl-house  door, — could 
give  no  clue  to  the  man's  where- 
abouts, and  could  only  suggest  to 
the  representatives  of  order  that 
they  should  look  till  they  found 
him.  At  last  the  poor  fellow  de- 
cided to  bolt,  and,  leaving  his 
retreat  among  the  cocks  and  hens, 
he  called  at  my  cottage  en  route 
for  Hong-Kong  and  the  tin  hills 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  What  he 
wanted  of  me  was  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  foreign  mandarins, 
and  permission  to  set  up  as  a 
smallpox  doctor.  I  was  really 
sorry  for  him,  for  can  a  more  dis- 
tressing situation  be  imagined 
than  that  of  a  martyr  malgre 
lui? 

I  have  tried  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  a  parish  priest 
has  to  contend  against  in  China : 
I  wish  that  on  the  reverse  side 
I  could  paint  a  more  satisfac- 
tory picture  of  work  accomplished. 
Partly  from  the  somewhat  con- 
ventional pictures  that  are  apt 
to  figure  in  missionary  reports, 
and  partly  because  civilised  people 
are  apt  to  forget  to  how  great  a 
degree  gratitude  is  a  product  of 
civilisation,  there  exists — or  at  any 
rate  the  writer  used  to  hold  —  a 
conception  of  a  mission  commun- 
ity that  is  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
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One  would  like  to  imagine  the 
converts  as  a  band  of  brothers, 
weak  perhaps  numerically,  but 
strong  in  loyalty  and  love  for 
the  man  who  has  sacrificed  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living  for 
their  sakes.  But  perhaps  be- 
cause, from  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  their  living,  they  are 
incapable  of  imagining  any  hap- 
pier lot  than  their  own  vegetable 
existence,  perhaps  because  a  last- 
ing gratitude  is  too  great  a  strain 
on  human  nature,  so  that  the  re- 
cipient must  after  a  time  be  grate- 
ful for  the  gratitude — at  any  rate, 
the  attitude  of  Chinese  converts 
appeared  to  me  to  oscillate  be- 
tween a  whining  and  a  menacing 
desire  of  favours.  There  must 
have  been  exceptions,  I  admit ; 
but  I  cannot  recall  many.  In 
other  respects  they  seemed  to  re- 
main unaltered.  When  both  our 
watches  and  the  chalice  from  the 
altar  had  been  stolen  by  members 
of  the  congregation,  the  fact  that 
Pere  Saint  -  Jean  locks  his  door 
each  time  he  leaves  his  room 
struck  me  as  not  insignificant. 
So  much  trust  could  he  repose  in 
the  pick  of  his  flock  that  waited 
on  him  !  The  fact  is,  your  China- 
man remains  Chinese  whether  he 
becomes  "  pro-foreigner "  or  not, 
and  is  a  hard-working,  somewhat 
sordid  being,  of  humble  and  very 
practical  aspirations.  He  will  not 
become  an  idealist  on  entering  the 
Church.  No  ;  he  will  attend  Mass 
and  confess  with  great  regularity — 
but  business  will  still  be  business. 
A  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
though  a  coat  of  whitewash  may 
lend  him  a  startling  and  mottled 
appearance. 

I  hope  that  nothing  I  have 
written  reads  as  though  a  Catholic 
missionary  in  China  were  a  Machi- 
avelian  political  agent  seeking  to 
stir  up  discontent  against  the  local 
{government.  A  soldier  fighting  in 


the  ranks  might  as  well  be  held 
responsible  for  the  motives  that 
flung  the  army  into  line  of  battle. 
Father  San's  orbit  is  fixed  and  cir- 
cumscribed, and  he  would  no  more 
enlarge  it  than  a  crank  of  a  ship's 
engine  longs  for  the  fuller  sweep 
and  power  of  the  screw.  Nay, 
more,  I  think  that  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  blindly  struggle  forward 
is  his  salvation  from  thought  and 
madness.  A  life-prisoner  can  hope 
for  a  reprieve.  The  shipwrecked 
mariner  is  daily  on  the  look-out 
for  a  sail.  But  he,  from  the  day 
he  left  Marseilles,  knew  that  he 
was  cut  oft'  from  his  country,  hope- 
lessly and  for  ever. 

Even  harder  to  bear  than  this 
must  be  the  emptiness  of  his  days. 
Up  summer  and  winter  before 
sunrise,  he  reads  the  Matins,  and 
his  day's  work  is  often  done. 
Sometimes  he  reads  the  Angelus 
and  Vespers :  usually  they  are 
undertaken  by  the  native  cate- 
chist.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of 
the  long  morning  Ah  San  or  Ah 
Si  will  present  himself,  and  pour 
forth  complaint  about  a  buffalo 
and  a  trampled  padi-field ;  or  he 
may  be  called  to  adjudicate  in 
what  should  be  an  action  for 
divorce.  Sometimes  of  a  morning 
he  sallies  forth,  his  yellow  pigtail 
coiled  around  his  head  and  an 
enormous  satchel  slung  across  his 
back,  with  store  of  iron  shot  and 
wadding  for  his  rickety  muzzle- 
loader  ;  and  if  he  is  lucky,  will 
bring  back  a  pigeon  or  two,  or 
even  a  pheasant,  to  supplement 
the  inevitable  pork  or  fowl  and 
rice.  The  mail  comes  in  once  a 
fortnight ;  and  a  day  slips  by 
unnoticed,  thanks  to  home  letters 
and  a  dozen  numbers  of  '  La  Croix,' 
where,  squeezed  between  the  latest 
miracle  and  the  life  of  some  worthy 
saint,  the  doings  of  the  outer  world 
may  be  found  recorded  in  a  ten-line 
notice  on  d.  L'Etranger.  Some- 
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times  an  afternoon  is  whiled  away 
in  curing  the  rank  tobacco  of  the 
place  or  in  brewing  rice-wine  or 
malt  -  beer  —  because  ten  years  of 
solitude  have  taught  him  to  do 
things  for  himself ;  and  when  he 
has  no  such  pastime  on  hand  he 
gets  through  the  day  absorbed,  as 
one  hopes,  in  his  little  medieval 
library  of  religious  books — lives  of 
the  saints  and  sermons  and  essays. 
Then  is  it  wonderful  that  even  a 
mind  as  broad  and  gentle  as  his 
should  in  its  constant  journeyings 
on  the  one  road  have  worn  a  rut 
for  itself,  deep-sunk  and  gloomy  as 
the  traffic-channeled  paths  of  the 
loess  land  in  the  north,  till,  when 
a  rare  glimpse  of  the  outside  world 
does  break  upon  his  view,  his 
dazzled  eyes  can  see  nothing  but 
trees  walking,  schismatics  and 
freemasons,  Jews  and  atheists, 
spiritualism  and  table  -  turning, 
with  the  fiend  himself  in  a  fiery 
cloud  over  all  1 

Once  or  twice  a-month  Father 
San  is  up  and  in  the  saddle  before 
daybreak,  on  his  way  to  admin- 
ister extreme  unction  to  a  dying 
convert,  or  bound  for  Three  River 
Bank,  where  with  much  difficulty 
he  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  for 
a  chapel,  or  perhaps  more  strictly 
for  a  house  in  which  religious 
services  may  be  held.  But,  house 
or  chapel,  a  constant  eye  must  be 
kept  on  the  building,  for  masons 
in  China  are  no  better  or  worse 
than  their  brother  sinners  at  home. 
Then  behold  Father  San,  in  his 
flapping  straw  hat  and  his  long 
blue  coat,  cantering  off  on  his 
rusty  little  pony,  glad  to  get  away 
if  only  for  a  couple  of  days — feel- 
ing like  a  schoolboy  whom  an  un- 
expected half  -  crown  has  rescued 
from  the  grip  of  the  sweet-shop 


woman.  For  in  truth  but  for  a 
recent  "  tip  "  (an  aubaine  in  pret- 
tier French),  which  took  his  saddle 
out  of  pawn,  the  good  man  must 
have  postponed  his  journey. 
Twenty-five  dollars  a-month  is  all 
he  gets;  and  out  of  that  he  pays 
the  catechist's  wages  and  travel- 
ling expenses.  He  lends  money 
to  his  flock,  too,  and  is  repaid  a 
thousand  -  fold  elsewhere,  let  us 
hope,  for  little  of  it  comes  back 
to  him  in  earthly  coinage ;  and 
he  keeps  his  chapel  in  repair, 
and  himself  alive.  Sometimes  an 
anonymous  friend  sends  him  a 
hundred  francs  or  a  cask  of  claret ; 
or,  by  rare  chance,  a  little  legacy 
may  enable  him  to  get  square  with 
the  world,  and  perhaps  to  engage 
an  extra  catechist  for  a  month  or 
two.  And  so,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
from  day  to  day,  he  lives. 

We  left  Father  San  waving  his 
adieu  to  us  as  the  pony  scrambles 
along  the  narrow  ridge  between 
the  rice  -  fields,  with  an  animal 
supposed  'to  be  a  "  Chienne 
anglaise "  yapping  at  its  heels. 
And  it  is  an  auspicious  moment 
wherein  to  bid  him  good  -  bye. 
Nau  nau-le  hang  !  Farewell  !  good 
speed  !  we  call ;  and  so  take  our 
leave  pleasantly. 

Perhaps  no  life  is  really  un- 
happy. Perhaps  a  working  bee 
caught  young  and  broken  of  her 
instincts  enjoys  her  sterile  life, 
and  longs  for  none  better,  till  her 
busy  wings  are  worn  out  and  her 
work  -  clay  ended.  May  it  be  so 
with  Father  San, —  till  the  time 
when  for  him  too,  in  his  turn,  a 
grave  shall  be  digged  among  the 
rose-bushes;  and  he  shall  encroach, 
by  so  much,  on  the  flower-garden 
of  his  successor. 

E.  A.  IRVING. 
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VERDI  is  a  great  study.  He  is 
distinctly  an  epoch-making  musici- 
an. A  composer  who  in  1845  had 
yet  to  be  heard  in  England,  and 
who  at  the  present  time  commands 
the  lyric  stage  of  every  country  of 
Europe — especially  the  English — 
as  no  other  composer  does,  becomes, 
necessarily,  an  important  subject 
for  critical  study.  He  stands  the 
most  successful  musician  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  of  all  the 
famous  exponents  of  dramatic- 
musical  art  which  Italy  has  given 
to  the  world,  he  is  indisputably 
the  greatest.  The  land  of  song 
has  produced  many  notable  musici- 
ans, many  wondrous  melodists ; 
but  not  one  of  them  —  not  even 
Rossini  —  has  made  such  an  im- 
press upon  the  national  art  as  has 
Verdi.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
fully  the  case  when  the  Italians 
write  their  national  musical  his- 
tory. When  a  man's  name  travels 
and  re-travels  to  the  furthermost 
corners  of  the  earth  as  no  other 
contemporary  name  has  done — and 
this  by  virtue  of  remarkable  work 
— there  must  be  an  extraordinarily 
exceptional  initial  power  behind 
all  this.  Fame  is  an  exacting,  if 
fair  messenger.  What  she  has 
said  of  Verdi  she  has  published 
universally  and  loudly  —  a  procla- 
mation the  more  noteworthy  when 
we  remember  the  restricted  aspect 
of  Verdi's  work,  and  have  in  mind 
the  fact  that  he  contented  himself 
practically  with  one  only  of  the 
several  branches  of  musical  com- 
position— viz.,  Opera.  To  win  his 
reputation,  therefore,  even  if  we 
discover  it  to  be  ephemeral,  is,  in- 
deed, a  vast  achievement.  Other 
pre  -  eminent  musicians  have  la- 


boured in  every  branch  of  their 
art — sacred  and  secular,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  oratorio  and  opera, 
symphony  and  quartet,  song  and 
dance ;  with  all  this  they  have 
hardly  come  to  be  known  outside 
the  walls  of  their  own  countries 
during  their  lifetimes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  profound  art  problem  here, 
but  the  solution  is  really  close  to 
hand.  The  greatest  of  the  great 
composers  were  each  and  all  before 
their  time.  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  and  Schumann  came  at 
times  that  were  all  unprepared  for 
them.  Verdi,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  phenomenal  success  is  unlike 
theirs,  was  born  to  the  moment. 
The  musical  world  was  waiting 
with  open  arms  for  a  composer 
who  could  rouse  it  from  its  leth- 
argy, for  it  had  been  satiated  with 
opera  music  of  a  meretricious  order, 
though  it  emanated  from  Verdi's 
own  countrymen — from  which  any 
deliverer,  and  any  deliverance, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  welcome. 
There  is  no  need  to  ask,  "Who 
is  Verdi  ? "  He  is  the  one  Italian 
master  who  has  put  a  girdle  of 
melody  literally  round  the  world. 
Not  to  the  accomplished  musician, 
the  cultured  amateur,  the  plodding 
student,  and  happy  musical  circle 
of  the  home  only  is  Verdi  known ; 
but  to  take  England  alone,  by 
name  and  tune  he  is  familiar  to 
thousands  of  the  poorest  and  low- 
est, whose  only  music  is  the  street- 
organ,  and  whose  main  musical 
literature  is  the  opera-house  an- 
nouncements on  the  theatre  doors 
and  public  hoardings.  Men  and 
women  who  cannot  pronounce  the 
name  of  Mendelssohn  articulate 
Verdi ;  and  outcasts  and  arabs, 
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whose  opera-house  is  the  wide- 
wide  metropolis,  whose  only  or- 
chestra is  the  piano-organ  on 
wheels  or  crutch,  have  the  Italian 
maestro  in  name  and  tune  on  their 
tongue-tips.  This  may  not  be  Art, 
but  it  is  magnificent. 

"  Ernani "  was  the  work  by 
which  Verdi  was  first  introduced 
to  the  British  public.  It  engen- 
dered a  dispute  among  musical 
people  such  as  has  only  been 
equalled  by  the  famous  Gluck  and 
Piccini  feud  of  1776 ;  or  that 
more  recent  controversy  begotten 
of  Wagner's  music  and  doctrines — 
the  wrangle  that  gave  us  the  term 
"  Music  of  the  Future,"  a  spiteful 
innuendo  which  the  enemies  of 
the  modern  German  master  in- 
vented to  indicate  the  fit  location 
of  his  music,  and  which  epithet 
Wagner  himself  adopted  as  exactly 
describing  an  art  and  teachings 
which  a  debilitated  and  distem- 
pered age  was  too  feeble  to  under- 
stand. It  was  Mr  Lumley,  the 
entrepreneur  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  who  among  other  attrac- 
tions introduced  the  young  Italian 
composer,  Yerdi,  to  England  : — 

"  Industrious    importer  !      Who    dost 

bring 
Legs  that  can   dance  and  voices  that 

can  sing 
From    everywhere    you    possibly    can 

catch  'em  ; 
Let  others   try,  they  never   yet  could 

match  'em." 

Which  was  perfectly  true. 

"The  season,"  to  quote  Mr  Lumley, 
"  was  announced  to  open  (8th  March 
1845)  with  the  'Ernani'  of  Verdi,  a 
composer  as  yet  xmknown  to  the  mass 
of  the  musical  English  public.  But 
he  had  been  crowned  triumphantly, 
and  had  achieved  the  most  signal 
success  in  Italy.  '  Ernani '  was  gener- 
ally pronounced  at  that  period  one  of 


the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  his  many 
applauded  operas.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  announcement  of 
the  first  production  of  one  of  Verdi's 
works  upon,  the  Anglo-Italian  stage 
had  failed  to  excite  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  musical  world.  That 
it  excited  the  general  enthusiasm 
awarded  to  it  so  lavishly  in  Italy 
cannot  be  asserted  :  that  it  was  a 
failure  may  be  emphatically  denied. 
The  general  result  of  this  first  intro- 
duction of  Verdi  to  the  English  public 
was  a  feeling  of  hesitation  and  doubt ; 
or  as  some  one  drolly  said  at  the  time, 
the  'Well!  I  don't  knows'  had  it. 
The  English  are  tardy  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  any  kind  of  novelty,  and 
the  reception  of  Verdi's  opera  was 
only  in  accordance  with  the  English 
habit."  i 

Some  of  our  critics  took  to 
Verdi ;  others  made  a  dead-set. 
The  passion,  fire,  and  strong  dram- 
atic effect  that  stamped  his  work 
stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
enervating,  sentimental  style  of 
the  Mercadante-  Donizetti  -Bellini 
opera  that  preceded  it.  The  feli- 
citous distribution  of  the  vocal 
parts;  the  several  characters  of  the 
dramatis  jiervonfe  so  musically  in- 
dividualised ;  the  novel  and  at- 
tractive orchestration ;  the  motivi 
distinguishing  each  singer,  the  per- 
fect ensemble,  the  sterling,  well- 
proportioned  whole  opera — these, 
all  strong  characteristics  of  Verdi, 
from  the  first,  although  critically 
discounted,  perforce  commanded 
the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
capable  musician.  "  Encore  fol- 
lowed encore  from  the  rising  of 
the  curtain.  .  .  .  Solos,  duets,  and 
trios  were  applauded  with  equal 
fervour ;  but  the  concerted  pieces 
created  the  most  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. .  .  .  The  ensembles  pos- 
sess a  novelty  and  impassioned 
fervour  unprecedented."  -  So  far 
as  competent  judges  were  con- 


1  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera  (Lumley),  p.  102. 
-  The  Illustrated  London  News,  March  15,  1845. 
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cerned,  it  was  clear  enough  to  all, 
save  the  perversely  blind,  that  in 
Verdi  there  was  a  new  musician, 
one  who  was  a  great  advance  upon 
any  of  his  countrymen,  and  de- 
serving of  encouragement.  Finer 
concerted  music  than  that  of 
"  Ernani "  had  rarely  been  heard 
in  any  previous  Italian  opera. 
Which  of  Italy's  composers  had 
written  fresher  numbers  than  the 
two  finales  of  the  first  and  second 
acts,  the  duet  between  Ernani  and 
Elvira,  and  the  aria  "  Ernani  in- 
volami "  1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  political 
circumstances  had  something  to  do 
with  Verdi's  jumping  into  popu- 
larity, at  the  first  time  of  asking, 
in  Italy.  This  was  not  the  case 
in  England.  No  element  of  luck 
attended  his  debut  here,  where  he 
stood  not  wholly  upon  his  merits. 
From  the  first  he  encountered  a 
determined  opposition,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  was  due  more  to  pre- 
judice than  to  reason  and  good 
judgment.  It  has  never  been  quite 
clear  what  this  opposition  really 
wanted  ;  but  that  it  was  supported 
particularly  by  such  a  power  as  the 
late  Mr  Chorley,  for  forty  years 
the  independent  musical  critic  of 
the  'Athenrcum,'  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  formid- 
able. Weber  (1786  -  1826)  and 
Meyerbeer  (1791-1864)  were  of 
course  known  here.  That  roman- 
tic character  pervading  the  German 
national  Opera  had  been  familiar 
to  English  ears  through  Italianised 
versions  of  such  supernatural-sub- 
ject operas  as  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
"  Euryanthe,"  and  "  Oberon  "  ; 
whilst  opera-goers  were  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  gorgeous  pagean- 
try and  dazzling  resources  of  gigan- 
tic examples  of  operatic  architec- 
ture like  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  Le 
Prophete,"  and  "  L'Africaine." 
But  the  leopard  cannot  change 
its  spots.  Surely  sapient  critics 
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were  not  expecting  a  transformed 
Italian  operatic  model  at  one 
bound  1  Verdi  had  been  applaud- 
ed in  Italy  for  what  he  was  accom- 
plishing on  the  conventional  lines 
of  his  country's  Opera.  He  was 
professing  nothing  more,  and  Mr 
Lumley  contracted  for  naught  else: 
nor  did  Verdi  come  with  any  more 
ambitious  mission.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  Verdi  has  since  ac- 
complished immeasurably  more  in 
bringing  Italian  Opera  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Weber,  Meyerbeer, 
or  Wagner  model.  The  public  to- 
day will  listen  to  Italian  operas  of 
the  "Ai'da  "  and  "  Falstaff "  stamp  ; 
but  fifty  years  ago  their  production 
would  have  brought  forth  a  storm 
of  disapproval.  Verdi's  earlier 
operas  —  his  "  Ernani  "  and  "  II 
Trovatore "  —  were  fully  worthy 
of  the  average  tastes  of  their  times  ; 
and  if  it  is  maintained  that  they  are 
now  going  out  of  fashion,  precisely 
the  same  can  be  said  of  several 
German  and  Franco-German  operas, 
which  certain  critics  applauded 
while  they  abused  Verdi,  and  with 
which  Verdi's  works  were  compared 
and  declared  to  be  inferior.  It 
is  passing  strange,  however,  that 
this  year  (1895)  the  "Trovatore" 
has  drawn  crowded  houses  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  that 
the  highest  lady  in  the  land — our 
gracious  Queen  —  has  commanded 
a  performance  of  the  opera  at 
Windsor  Castle,  —  a  performance 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  lasting 
memories  of  the  music,  which 
through  many  years,  and  many 
trials,  have  clung  to  her  Majesty ; 
so  that,  after  all,  there  must  be 
something  good,  some  magic  power, 
in  "II  Trovatore"  music. 

Whatever  was  the  real  cause — 
the  strong  feeling  between  the 
managements  of  the  rival  opera- 
houses  may  have  prompted  some 
of  it  —  it  is  certain  that  Verdi 
encountered  a  determined  and  un- 
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fair  opposition  on  coming  here. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  Mr 
Chorley  of  the  'Athenaeum '  became 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  opposition. 
With  a  freedom  permitted  to  its 
talented  staff  that  did  infinite 
credit  to  the  management  of  that 
leading  journal  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, its  pages  were  allowed  to  be 
long  disfigured  with  anti- Verdi 
criticism  such  as  it  is  now  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  it  had  for  its 
object  the  immediate  Germanising 
of  Verdi  by  sheer  force  of  censor- 
ship. The  musical  drama  is  the 
most  artistic  manifestation  which 
the  musician  can  express.  A  suc- 
cessful grand  opera  demands  all 
that  is  highest  in  music,  drama, 
and  a  host  of  other  phases  of  cul- 
tured training.  This  can  only 
—  save  very  exceptionally  —  be 
achieved  towards  the  end,  not  at 
the  beginning,  of  a  lifetime ;  and 
the  perspicuous  critic  should  be 
able  to  foresee  the  prospects  of 
this  in  a  young  composer.  Great  as 
Mr  Chorley  undoubtedly  was  as  a 
musical  censor,  he  did  not  forebode 
the  successful  future  of  Verdi  any 
more  than  he  did  that  of  Mendels- 
sohn, his  judgments  upon  whom 
have  long  since  been  overturned. 
We  contend  that  perspicacity  is  the 
first  law  of,  as  it  should  be  the  first 
qualification  for,  criticism ;  but  the 
leading  critics — those  of  the  'Athen- 
seum'  and  'Times' — did  not  discern 
the  great  future  awaiting  Verdi. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  hounded 
a  outrance.  Little  wonder  that 
when  "  Rigoletto  "  was  produced 
here  (May  1853),  the  critic  of  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News '  was 
moved  to  write  : — 

"  Verdi's  career  in  this  country  lias 
been  curiously  chequered.  If  artisti- 
cal  anathemas  could  have  annihilated 


his  fame,  then  would  he  have  long 
since  ceased  to  have  been  heard  of  ; 
but  he  appears  to  enjoy  a  cut-like  vi- 
tality amongst  our  amateurs.  Never 
was  there  one  of  his  works  produced, 
either  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  or 
at  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera,  but  he 
received  a  terrific  castigation  from 
criticism,  and  the  musical  public  were 
assured,  after  these  awful  denunci- 
ations of  indignant  journalism  at  the 
performance  of  such  '  unmitigated 
trash,'  that  the  name  of  Verdi  would 
be  no  more  uttered  in  this  musical 
metropolis." l 

Fiat  justitia  !  The  critics  were 
relentless.  Satiated  perhaps  with 
Italian  Opera,  they  wanted  no  more 
of  it,  and  in  this  humour  approached 
Verdi  with  blinded  eyes  and  blunt- 
ed reason.  A  few  of  the  expressions 
used  would  seem  to  show  this  : — 

"Our  first  hearing  of  the  'Nino' 
('Nabucco')  has  done  nothing  to 
change  our  judgment  of  the  limited 
nature  of  Signer  Verdi's  resources.  .  .  . 
He  has  hitherto  shown  no  power  as  a 
melodist.  .  .  .  How  long  Signor 
Verdi's  reputation  will  last  seems  to 
us  very  questionable."  '& 

"  The  force  of  noise  can  hardly 
farther  go.  ...  It  is  something  to 
have  touched  the  limits  of  the  out- 
rageous style.  .  .  .  The  melodies  are 
old  and  unlovely  to  a  degree  which  is 
almost  impertinent.  .  .  .  May  we 
never  see  its  ['Attila']  like  again."3 

"  That  the  arias,  duets,  &c.  [of 
'  Attila '],  should  be  commonplace, 
mere  repetitions  of  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini, and  Verdi  himself,  was  naturally 
to  be  anticipated,  as  he  is  rarely 
strong  in  such  morceaux.  But  there 
is  a  want  of  dramatic  colouring  even 
in  his  ensembles."  4 

When  "  I  Masnadieri "  was  pro- 
duced, we  read : — 

"  Surely  the  question  of  our  good 
(or  bad)  taste  in  rejecting  11  Maestro 
as  an  authority  is  finally  settled,  and 
the  field  is  left  open  for  an  Italian 
composer.  Signor  Verdi  has  left 


1  The  Illustrated  London  News,  May  21,  J853. 

2  Athemeum,  March  7,  1846.  s  Ibid.,  March  IS,  1848.  4  The  Times. 
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England.  We  take  it  to  be  the 
worst  opera  which  has  been  given  in 
our  time  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.'  1 

Of  "Luisa  Miller,"  we  are  in- 
formed : — 

"  There  is  little  from  first  to  last  in 
the  music  to  reconcile  us  to  the  com- 
poser. .  .  .  The  music  of  '  I  Due  Fos- 
cari '  was  meagre  and  dismal  enough, 
but  the  music  of  'Luisa  Miller,'  so 
far  as  idea  is  concerned,  seems  yet 
more  meagre  and  dismal."  - 

The  '  Times  '  criticism  was  equally 
unmistakable,  since  it  described 
the  opera  as 

"  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  common- 
places, pale,  monotonous,  and  dreary, 
which  may  be  fairly  symbolised  as 
the  sweepings  of  our  composer's  study, 
or  the  rinsings  of  his  wine-bottles."  y 

Other  of  the  master's  works  as 
they  appeared  in  succession  were 
written  of  in  a  similar  contemptu- 
ous spirit.  "  Rigoletto,"  which  has 
been  performed  with  acclamation 
this  (1895)  season,  was  voted  by 
the  '  Times  '  as 

"the  most  feeble  opera  of  Signor 
Verdi  with  which  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  acquainted — the  most 
uninspired,  the  barest,  and  the  most 
destitute  of  ingenious  contrivance. 
To  enter  into  an  analysis  would  be  a 
loss  of  time  and  space."  ' 

But  enough.  "  II  Trovatore," 
"  La  Traviata,"  and  other  operas 
by  Verdi,  were  declared  little,  if 
at  all,  better  than  their  predeces- 
sors. Yet  to-day  Verdi  is  the 
most  successful,  most  admired, 
most  popular  operatic  composer, 
whom  critics  are  compelled  to 
touch  their  hats  to  and  acknow- 
ledge —  whether  they  believe  in 
him  or  not. 

All  this,  however,  as  a  footnote 
to  history.  Verdi  has  outlived  all 
opposition,  and  has  risen  to  a  great 


artistic  eminence,  fully  deserved  in 
the  case  of  one  who  has  laboured 
so  ably,  and  so  unremittingly,  in 
music.  Now  the  critics  on  all  sides 
fall  down  and  worship  him.  He  is 
beloved  in  England  not  less  than 
in  his  own  land,  while  all  the  world 
will  long  remember  him  by  his 
Requiem  Mass  and  latest  operas, 
if  not  by  such  familiar  lingering 
strains  as  "  La  donna  e  mobile"  or 
"Alt!  si  ben  mio ;  coll'  essere  io 
tuo,"  "  Quando  le  sere  al  placido" 
and  scores  of  others. 

Verdi  was  born  on  the  10th 
October  1813  at  Roncole,  an  un- 
pretentious settlement  with  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  hard  by  Bus- 
seto,  which  in  its  turn  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  range,  and 
some  seventeen  miles  north-west  of 
Parma  in  Italy.  A  Latin  docu- 
ment which  has  been  discovered 
informs  us  that  he  was  christened 
Fortuninus  Joseph  Franciscus,  al- 
though the  world  at  large  knows 
him  only  by  the  name  of  Giuseppe. 
Verdi's  parents  kept  the  village 
inn  or  osteria,  and  if  poor,  were 
hard  -  working  and  respectable 
people.  Padre  Carlo  Verdi  was 
illiterate ;  but  he  had  a  brave 
little  wife,  who  saved  the  life  of 
the  world's  future  melodist  ere  he 
was  many  months  old.  In  1814 
Italy  had  not  emancipated  herself, 
and  in  that  year  the  village  of 
Roncole  was  sacked  by  the  in- 
vading Allies.  Then  the  fright- 
ened women  took  refuge  in  the 
church  —  safe,  as  they  thought, 
under  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; 
but  the  soldiers  forced  the  door, 
and  slew  women  and  children 
until  the  floor  ran  with  blood. 
One  mother,  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast,  flew  to  the  belfry  and 
hid  there,  so  saving  herself  and 


1  Athenieum,  July  24,  1847. 
3  The  Times,  June  14,  1858. 


2  Ibid.,  June  12,  1858. 
4  Ibid.,  May  16,  1853. 
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her    child.     This    child    was    the 
infant  Verdi ! 

As  vendors  of  wine,  spirits,  and 
malt  —  to  which,  to  make  ends 
meet,  the  thrifty  pair  added  a 
retail  grocery  department  —  the 
Verdi  family  were  brought  much 
into  contact  with  the  frugal  conta- 
dini  of  Rorxcole.  The  peasant- 
folk  and  workers  wended  their 
way  to  the  humble  inn,  their 
day's  work  o'er,  to  purchase  ar- 
ticles of  food,  or  to  discuss  over  a 
flask  of  wine  such  weighty  matters 
as  the  Italian  political  woi-ld,  and 
its  bearing  upon  Busseto  in  par- 
ticular. By  these  customers  the 
future  composer  was  patted  and 
petted.  Wine  and  Music !  An- 
other illustration  of  the  curious 
union  between  harmony  and  al- 
cohol, which  has  never  yet  been 
accounted  for  by  Good  -  Templar 
philosophy.  Again,  Poverty  and 
Art !  Who  would  surmise  that 
the  greatest  dramatic  melodist  of 
the  century  would  be  born  under 
a  roof  where  there  was  not  a 
musical  instrument  of  any  kind  1 
It  is  a  sorry  reflection,  but  a 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
tone-poets  will  reveal  the  astonish- 
ing and  lamentable  truth,  that 
while  the  world's  fairest  minstrels 
have  been  shaping  glorious  melo- 
dies and  harmonies,  to  gladden 
hearts  in  all  ages,  they  themselves 
have  been  enduring  lives  of  misery 
and  want.  Happily,  in  Verdi's  case, 
there  is  one  feature  usually  attach- 
ing to  the  lives  of  great  musicians 
which  is  quite  wanting.  He  was 
no  prodigy,  and  was  never  served 
up  as  a  wonder-child.  The  un- 
sophisticated Italian  loves  music 
much  as  a  lark  loves  liberty,  and 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  sound 
of  the  word  virtuoso ;  yet,  poor 
as  they  were,  the  parents  of  Verdi 
did  not  seek  to  force  music  either 
into  or  out  of  him  as  a  child. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 


little  fellow  enjoyed  a  perfectly 
natural  child-life,  playing  with  the 
children  indoors  and  out  of  doors 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent 
to  school. 

The  first  musical  signs  made  by 
Verdi  were  ominous.  They  were 
in  connection  with  the  street- 
organ  —  and  all  the  world  knows 
what  it  has  subsequently  suffered 
from  Verdi  being  on  the  street- 
organs.  Think  of  London  alone  ! 
Also,  of  the  late  Mr  Babbage,  and 
Mr  Bass's  London  Street  Music 
Bill !  An  itinerant  organ-grinder 
used  to  come  betimes  to  the 
Koncole  inn,  when  little  Verdi 
would  run  to  stand  and  gaze  in 
wonderment  at  the  musician  and 
his  music,  nor  would  he  leave  the 
attraction  until  fetched  away. 
One  especial  favourite  with  the 
child  was  Bagasset,  a  decrepit 
violinist,  who  predicted  to  the 
innkeeper  that  his  son  would  be 
a  great  musician  some  day.  Verdi 
helped  this  poor  fellow  in  after- 
years,  when  the  prophecy  had 
been  amply  fulfilled. 

When  Verdi  was  about  seven 
years  old,  his  father  added  a  spinet 
or  pianoforte  to  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions. The  child  had  already 
shown  some  taste  for  music ;  for 
beside  the  street  -  music  episode, 
the  priest  at  Roncole  had  kicked 
him  down  the  altar-steps  for  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  music 
from  the  organ  than  to  his  duties 
as  acolyte,  or  server,  at  Mass — a 
post  which  his  naturally  quiet  de- 
meanour had  obtained  for  him. 
No  sooner  was  the  piano  in  the 
house  than  young  Verdi  went  at 
it  with  a  will,  until  one  day,  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  some 
favourite  chord  upon  the  key- 
board, he  was  discovered  in  great 
anger  belabouring  the  instrument 
with  a  hammer ! 

At  eight  years  of  age  Giuseppe 
was  sent  to  school.  By  virtue  of 
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an  acquaintance  with  one  Pug- 
netta,  a  cobbler,  the  future  com- 
poser of  "II  Trovatore "  and 
"Aida"  was  boarded,  lodged,  and 
sent  to  the  principal  academical 
institution  in  Busseto  at  the  mod- 
est charge  of  threepence  per  diem, 
so  that  the  boy's  schooling  did  not 
present  a  very  formidable  item  in 
the  innkeeper's  ledger.  At  about 
this  same  time  Verdi's  father  pro- 
vided regular  musical  instruction 
for  his  son.  The  local  organist  of 
Koncole  was  one  Baistrocchi,  and 
to  him  young  Verdi  was  confided 
for  the  first  musical  training  that 
he  ever  received.  He  proved  an 
apt  pupil.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  Baistrocchi  resigned  his 
charge,  declaring  that  the  pupil 
had  learned  all  that  he  could  teach 
him,  from  which  we  must  infer 
that  the  master's  knowledge  was 
somewhat  limited,  or  that  the 
pupil  possessed  an  abnormal  appe- 
tite for  musical  learning. 

By  ten  years  of  age  Verdi  went 
out  into  the  world.  When  the 
industrious  parent  used  to  be  seen 
toiling  along  the  Busseto  road, 
under  a  broiling  sun,  with  his 
market-baskets  pitched  high  on  his 
broad  shoulders,  he  had  been  re- 
plenishing his  grocery  stock  from 
the  stores  of  one  Barezzi — a  good 
fellow  who  played  an  important 
role  in  Verdi's  career.  He  was  a 
musical  enthusiast,  and  generally 
at  the  head  of  what  took  place, 
musically,  in  Busseto.  Hearing 
so  much  concerning  little  Verdi 
from  his  father,  the  merchant  grew 
interested  in  the  boy,  and  acceded 
to  the  request  to  give  him  a  trial 
as  an  office-boy.  If  ignorant  of 
such  advanced  teachings  as  "props," 
theorems,  and  declensions,  the  boy 
could  at  least  read,  write,  and 
cipher  sufficiently  to  show  promise 
of  becoming  useful.  Into  the 
counting-house  of  Barezzi,  dealer 
in  spirits,  drugs,  drysaltery,  and 


spices,  the  future  great  musician 
consequently  went. 

Barezzi  did  not  discourage  the 
lad's  hobby.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  piano,  and 
paid  Provesi,  the  cathedral  organ- 
ist, to  give  him  lessons.  Then  the 
priests  got  hold  of  him,  and  wanted 
to  make  a  monk  of  Verdi.  Fancy 
the  future  composer  of  so  much 
gay  choreographic  music  in  cowl 
and  cloister  !  One  priest,  Seletti, 
predicted  that  he  would  never  even 
be  organist  of  Busseto,  much  less 
a  composer.  Verdi  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  left  Provesi, 
during  which  time  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  former  master,  Bais- 
trocchi's,  post,  as  organist  of  Ron- 
cole,  at  the  salary  of  .£1,  12s.  yearly. 
Now  was  his  parents'  ambition 
realised.  They  had  hoped  no  more 
than  that  their  son  would  one  day 
be  organist  of  the  village  church  ! 

There  was  in  Busseto  an  institu- 
tion named  the  Monte  di  Pieta, 
which,  among  other  useful  opera- 
tions, granted  premiums  of  300 
francs  per  annum,  whereby  poor 
and  promising  students  were  en- 
abled to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Verdi  applied  to  the  authorities, 
as  he  wished  to  go  to  Milan  to 
study  ;  and  although  the  wheels  of 
benevolent  machinery  turn  slowly, 
the  advance  was  finally  granted. 
An  unforeseen  obstacle  awaited 
him.  It  is  a  grim  commentary 
upon  the  usual  way  of  doing  things 
all  the  world  over,  that  the  man 
who  has  made  melody  for  humanity 
for  half  a  century  and  more  past, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  future,  should 
have  been  refused  admission  to  the 
training  institution  of  his  own 
land.  Verdi,  ludicrous  as  it  may 
appear,  was  declined  at  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musica  of  Milan  on 
the  ground  of  his  showing  no 
special  aptitude  for  music !  Fail- 
ing to  get  into  the  Conservatoire, 
Verdi  placed  himself  under  La- 
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vigna,  conductor  at  La  Scala 
Theatre,  Milan.  This  was  in 
1831,  when  Verdi  was  eighteen 
years  old.  At  this  time  he  had 
already  done  enough  book-learning. 
What  he  needed  was  practical 
stage  experience,  and  familiarity 
with  those  broad  principles  of  dra- 
matic art  treatment  without  which 
he  could  never  hope  for  a  success. 
All  this  Lavigna  could  give  him. 

Verdi  married  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two  years.  He  had  won 
the  affection  of  Margarita,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  employer, 
Barezzi,  who  did  not  oppose  the 
union,  albeit  Verdi  was  still  poor, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  be- 
come, through  Provesi's  death, 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  leading  musical  professor 
of  Busseto.  The  consequences  of 
wedlock  left  the  young  musician 
with  every  inducement  to  work. 
A  son  and  daughter  were  born  to 
him  within  two  years  of  his  mar- 
riage. There  seemed  every  pros- 
pect, therefore,  of  his  having  fur- 
ther responsibility,  and,  very 
properly,  he  began  to  think  of 
provision.  Alas  !  could  he  but 
have  seen  his  almost  immediate 
future  !  What  needless  foresight ! 
In  1838  he  took  himself  and  his 
belongings  to  Milan,  to  make  his 
first  real  move  in  his  great  operatic 
career — to  contribute  the  first  to 
that  long  series  of  dramatic  musical 
productions  which  have  command- 
ed the  interest  and  admiration  of 
the  civilised  world. 

Possessed,  as  it  might  almost 
be  said  he  was,  by  the  demon  of 
the  stage,  Verdi  faced  nearly  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  get  a 
first  hearing.  "  First  nights  "  then 
were  not  such  first  nights  as  now, 
when,  among  other  curious  anom- 
alies of  life,  every  charlatan  can 
have  his  own  theatre,  his  own 
critics,  and  his  own  newspaper. 


Eventually  "  Oberto  di  San  Boni- 
facio," our  subject's  first  opera, 
was  produced  at  La  Scala  Theatre 
on  the  17th  December  1839.  The 
conditions  were  a  production  free 
of  all  expenses  to  Verdi,  with  the 
division  equally  between  Verdi 
and  Merelli,  the  impresario,  of 
any  sum  for  which  the  score  might 
be  sold.  Verdi  jumped  at  the 
offer,  for  in  those  days  it  was  the 
fashion  for  impresarii  to  demand, 
and  receive,  indemnities  from  young 
and  unknown  composers  wishing 
to  have  their  operas  mounted  and 
brought  forward.  Tempora  tnu- 
tantur.  Nowadays  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  the  talent ! 

From  first  to  last,  from  "Oberto" 
to  "  Falstaff,"  Verdi's  operatic 
creations  have  been  almost  one 
long  series  of  successes — a  gradual 
ripening  of  style  and  development 
towards  a  perfection  unparalleled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  composer 
for  the  lyric  stage.  Opera  has  fol- 
lowed opera  with  that  rapidity 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  genius,  and 
each  succeeding  work  of  importance 
has  appeared  to  be  more  remark- 
able than  its  predecessor.  From 
the  very  outset,  therefore,  Verdi 
made  his  mark,  save  to  the  eyes 
of  a  few  who,  having  started  to 
abuse  Verdi,  were  forced  to  stick 
to  their  guns.  The  Italians  im- 
mediately perceived  that  his  hand- 
ling of  the  national  art  was  some 
new  thing,  and  those  who  are  en- 
joying the  matchless  productions 
which  have  crowned  the  master's 
later  years  must  be  aware  that 
these  early  impressions  of  his 
countrymen  have  been  amply  ful- 
filled. 

His  first  operatic  success  brought 
with  it  the  greatest  sorrow  of  the 
musician's  life.  Verdi  thus  re- 
lates it : — 

"At  the  beginning  of  April  [1840] 
my  bambino  [his  little  boy]  fell  ill, 
and  the  doctors  beinj?  unable  to  dis- 
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cover  the  complaint,  the  poor  little 
fellow  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
dying  finally  in  his  mother's  arms. 
She  was  beside  herself  with  grief. 
A  day  or  two  following  our  little 
daughter  fell  ill,  and  this  illness  soon 
terminated  fatally.  My  cup  was  not 
yet  full.  Early  in  June  my  dear 
wife  was  seized  with  acute  brain- 
fever,  and  on  the  19th  June  a  third 
corpse  was  carried  from  my  house. 
Alone  !  alone  !  In  a  little  over  two 
months  three  coilins — all  that  I  loved 
most  on  earth  had  been  taken  from 
me  for  ever.  I  had  no  longer  a 
family  ! " 

Amid  all  this  trouble  Yerdi  had 
to  write  a  comic  opera,  the  MS. 
of  which  was  already  overdue. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried the  charming  and  talented 
singer  Signora  Strepponi,  who  per- 
formed so  effectively  in  his  opera 
"  ISTabucco,"  now  the  sole  compan- 
ion of  Yerdi  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  for  he  has  been  blessed  with 
no  more  children. 

That  quiet  demeanour  which 
marked  Verdi  as  a  child  has  clung 
to  him  through  life.  The  serious 
expression  seen  in  the  master's 
face — the  first  impression  that  a 
glance  at  his  portrait  will  convey 
— has  been  there  from  birth.  At 
school  he  held  aloof  from  all  boyish 
play,  and  left  his  fellows  to  their 
own  devices.  When  studying  at 
Milan  he  was  never  the  free,  care- 
less, devil-ne'er-care  fellow  that  a 
musical  student  was  wont  to  be. 
"  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Lavigna 
to  Signor  Barezzi,  who  had  called  to 
inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
protege.  "  Giuseppe  is  prudent, 
studious,  and  intelligent,  and  will 
some  day  do  credit  to  himself  and 
our  country."  This  same  disposi- 
tion has  marked  Yerdi  all  through 
his  life.  As  the  man  he  is  the 
very  antithesis,  not  by  nature  but 
by  will,  to  Yerdi  the  musician. 
Foremost  as  an  operatic  composer, 
enforced  to  be  a  celebrity,  Yerdi 


wears  his  greatness  both  humbly 
and  unconcernedly.  Time  after 
time  his  countrymen  have  sought 
to  drag  him  into  the  arena  of 
public  life,  but  he  will  have  none 
of  it,  and  prefers  to  remain  plain 
Signor  Verdi  —  the  Maestro  of 
Italy.  Orders  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  his  sovereign  has 
offered  him  a  dukedom,  which 
latter  he  declined.  He  dislikes 
the  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  the 
honours  and  attention  for  which 
most  men  clamour  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  him.  He  lives  only  for 
his  art  and  religion. 

Politics  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
more  identified  with  a  composer's 
career  than  with  Verdi's.  He 
sounded  a  first  note,  and  im- 
mediately became  an  idol  in  the 
eyes  of  those  supporting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
Austrians  were  masters  of  Venice, 
and  Verdi's  down-trodden  country- 
men detected  in  his  melodies  the 
patriot  and  deliverer.  In  the 
chorus  "  0  mia  patria,  si  bello  e 
perdnto," chanted  by  Hebrew  slaves 
in  "  I  Lombardi,"  the  Italians  saw 
a  reflection  of  their  own  wretched- 
ness. VERDI  spelt  the  name 
of  the  composer.  The  capitals 
stood,  too,  for  the  initials  of 
"  Fictor  Emmanuel,  R&  oJ'/talia." 
How  the  impatient  Lombarclians 
seized  hold  of  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  an  inspired  coincidence ! 
Under  cover  of  the  name  Verdi — 
avowedly  their  musical  god — they 
could  shout  for  Italian  liberty  and 
independence  right  into  the  ears 
of  the  Austrian  spies  and  police. 
Viva  Verdi !  Viva  Verdi !  from 
the  mouths  of  the  populace  meant, 
not  only  a  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
musician,  but  was  another  way  of 
demanding  Victor  Emmanuel  in. 
lieu  of  the  Archduke  Francis.  If 
the  police  interfered  with  the 
patriots,  it  was  their  beloved  mu- 
sician who  had  so  moved  them,  and 
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for  whom  they  were  shouting  !  The 
people  who  cried  applause  at  the 
stirring  ardent  ring  of  the  melodies 
in  his  early  operas,  "  Nabucco," 
"I  Lombardi,  etc.,  have  clung  to 
their  hero-worship.  In  1859  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Parma 
Assembly  :  then  they  elected  him 
to  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1861, 
and  finally  his  countrymen  called 
him  to  the  Senate  in  1872.  He 
has  never  attended  a  meeting,  how- 
ever, of  that  solemn  and  illustrious 
body  since  he  presented  himself  to 
take  the  oath. 

Unlike  most  men  who  have 
become  famous,  Verdi  finds  his 
native  place  big  enough  to  hold 
him  in  his  prosperity.  He  lives 
at  Sant'  Agata,  a  villa  close  to 
Busseto,  the  town  so  intimately  as- 
sociated with  his  early  years  and 
fortune.  The  house  is  far  off  the 
highroad,  concealed  from  view  by 
trees  and  shrubs.  Adjoining  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  flower-garden, 
and  a  farm  with  all  the  appurten- 
ances of  a  country  gentleman's 
estate.  Verdi's  daily  life  is  as 
simple  as  it  well  could  be.  He 
rises  at  five  o'clock  and  sips  a  cup 
of  black  coffee,  then  he  makes  his 
way  into  the  garden  to  look  to  his 
flowers — his  own  special  hobby  and 
work,  in  which,  after  music,  he 
takes  most  interest.  The  next 
scene  is  the  farm.  Verdi  is  strong 
on  farming,  and  superintends  that 
department  with  as  much  zest  as 
if  he  were  forced  to  work  it  at  a 
profit.  His  implements  and  tools 
are  of  the  best  make,  nearly  all 
of  them  coming  from  England. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
and  a  Newmarket  trainer  could 
not  be  more  particular  respecting 
the  class  and  condition  of  his 
equine  possessions,  or  the  state  of 
their  stables  and  surroundings. 
His  stud  is  known  as  the  Razza 
Verdi,  and  its  owner  visits  it 
almost  daily.  At  eight  o'clock 


the  composer  partakes  of  a  light 
breakfast  of  coffee-and-milk,  and 
at  half-past  ten  dejeuner.  Then 
he  reverts  to  his  gardening  occu- 
pation, and  becomes  so  intent 
upon  his  work  that  he  dislikes  the 
prospect  of  being  disturbed  by 
even  that  generally  welcome  guest 
the  postman.  Verdi  hates  a  heavy 
correspondence,  and  although  he 
submits  to  the  inevitable  demands 
of  his  position,  he  does  all  he  can 
to  discourage  letter- writing.  With- 
al, the  two  o'clock  messenger  in- 
variably brings  the  maestro  a 
heavy  budget  of  correspondence. 
He  dines  at  five  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, and  at  six  in  the  winter, 
generally  taking  a  drive  either 
before  or  after  this  meal.  Then 
Verdi  likes  a  game  at  cards  or 
billiards  before  he  retires  for  the 
night,  which  is  invariably  at  ten 
o'clock.  His  reading  is  mainly 
poetry  and  a  little  philosophy. 
The  chief  part  of  the  year  is 
passed  at  St  Agata  ;  but  the  winter 
months  are  spent  by  the  composer 
and  his  wife  at  the  Palazzo  Doria, 
Genoa.  They  seldom  visit  or  court 
visitors ;  but  those  having  the 
privilege  of  joining  the  illustrious 
musician  in  his  home  are  made 
exceedingly  comfortable.  There  is 
only  one  condition  —  they  must 
not  talk  too  much  about  music. 
An  interviewer  is  as  a  leper  to 
Verdi,  and  haggling  about  business 
matters  is  distasteful  to  him.  He 
has  his  price  for  his  compositions, 
and  it  is  that  or  nothing.  Verdi 
is  a  very  benevolent  man,  often 
sending  money  anonymously  to 
those  in  want ;  but  he  hates  his 
gifts  to  be  made  known.  When 
his  favourite  librettist  Piave  fell 
ill  and  died,  the  composer  charged 
himself  with  all  the  funeral  and 
family  concerns  and  expenses. 
Though  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
the  veteran  still  takes  a  little 
horseback  exercise  daily,  and  also 
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engages   in   snatches   of    composi- 
tion. 

To  understand  Verdi,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  origin 
and  development  of  Opera — that 
branch  of  musical  form  to  which 
practically  he  directed  his  sole 
efforts.  The  Italian  school  of 
Music  has  been  a  power  since 
1480-1520,  when  Pope  Julian  II. 
invited  Belgian  musicians  to  Italy 
to  take  charge  of  its  musical 
affairs.  The  first  distinguished 
Italian  master  was  Festa  (r7.  1545), 
remarkable  for  that  grace  and 
melody  which  has  ever  character- 
ised the  Italian  school.  Palestrina 
(1514-1594),  magister  puerorum  at 
St  Peter's,  Rome,  followed,  and 
then  came  the  awakening  of  Opera. 
It  was  natural  that  this  life  should 
spring  from  Italy.  The  sky  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  constituted 
a  rare  cradle  of  art.  Melody  in 
music  is  paramount — technically  it 
forms  the  wings  that  give  flight  to 
every  movement ;  without  it  music 
would  be  a  helpless  mass,  unendur- 
able to  consider.  Once  present, 
melody  carries  all  before  it.  This 
was  a  perfectly  natural  growth  in 
Italy,  for  the  national  life,  habits, 
language,  and  physical  conditions 
all  favoured  an  expression  of  the 
mind  in  the  melodically  beautiful. 
In  Opera,  melody  was  ever  the 
great  essential  feature  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Italians,  and  although  there 
have  been  struggles  to  dislodge  it, 
the  close  of  Verdi's  career — the 
culminating  point  in  the  history  of 
Italian  Opera,  even  the  reaction 
to-day  in  favour  of  "  II  Trovatore  " 
— furnishes  the  convincing  proof 
that  tune  still  remains  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  successful  dra- 
matic construction  and  realisation. 

Musical  authorities  accept  Peri's 
"  Dafne,"  produced  in  1594,  as  the 
first  actual  opera.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  Florentine  literati  who 
aimed  at  restoring  the  theatre  of 


^schylus  and  Sophocles.  The 
feature  of  this  dramatic- musical 
novelty  was  its  musica  parlante, 
a  species  of  monody  out  of  which 
grew  "  Recitative,"  so  important 
an  element  in  vocal  music  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  art 
could  exist  without  it.  Song  might 
be,  and  probably  would  have  been, 
dispensed  with,  if  all  the  notions 
and  novelties  of  Wagner  had  taken 
effect ;  but  Recitative  must  always 
stand  as  the  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  chorus  and  the  other 
concerted  pieces.  The  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  "  Dafne  "  con- 
sisted of  a  harpsichord,  a  chittarone, 
a  lyre,  and  a  lute — a  scanty  orches- 
tra, indeed,  compared  with  the  vast 
instrumental  resources  adopted  by 
Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  and  Verdi 
himself.  When  the  second  opera, 
"Euridice,"  appeared  (1600),  it 
contained  for  the  first  time  all  the 
constituents  wanting  in  opera — 
recitative,  air,  chorus,  and  a  hidden 
orchestra.  Opera  proper  was  there- 
fore purely  an  Italian  product, 
which  has  held  its  ground  for 
three  centuries. 

Monteverde  (1566-1650)  stamp- 
ed a  second  period  in  Opera.  He 
invested  Recitative  with  greater 
strength  and  freedom,  and  aston- 
ished contemporary  purists  with 
his  audacious  orchestral  designs. 
In  his  opera  "  Orfeo,"  performed 
in  1603,  Monteverde  incorporated 
every  known  instrument — vi/.,  two 
harpsichords,  two  lyres,  ten  violas, 
three  brass  violas,  two  violins, 
flute,  clarionet,  trombones,  guitars 
cr  chittaroni,  and  organ.  He  took 
Opera  to  the  borders  of  that  al- 
most limitless  field  where  music 
becomes  a  medium  of  impression 
and  expression — when  the  great 
melodists  and  colourists  took  it  up 
— making  a  permanent  life  art- 
form  and  a  speaking  body  from  the 
otherwise  lifeless  art  materials. 
Scarlatti  (1695-1725)  improved  the 
aria  or  principal  song,  from  which 
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time  melody  began  to  receive  that 
attention  -which  led  finally  to  its 
becoming  the  chief  factor  in  Italian 
Opera.  Lotti,  Caldara,  Gasparini, 
Jommelli,  Porpora,  and  Buonon- 
cini,  who  followed,  all  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  soloist  at  the  cost  of 
the  chorus  and  other  concerted 
pieces,  thus  leading  silently  up  to 
great  scenas,  which,  among  others, 
Verdi  created. 

Gluck  (1714-1787)  came  with  a 
regenerating  gospel.  A  century 
and  a  half's  growth  of  Opera  in 
Italy  had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
hibition of  singing,  and  to  restore 
it  to  something  of  an  embodiment 
of  all  the  arts — architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  music,  and  dancing — 
was  Gluck's  mission.  His  reformed 
style,  as  given  in  "  Orfeo  "  (17G2) 
and  later  in  "Alceste"  (1767), 
certainly  justified  his  demand  for 
a  reform,  and  he  will  always  be 
entitled  to  the  title  "  Saviour  of 
the  Opera."  His  influence  bore 
more  upon  the  French  Opera  than 
the  Italian,  however,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  great  contemporary 
Piccini  (1728-1800)  to  bring  the 
old  Italian  model  up  to  the  date 
of  Gluck's  new  style.  To  this  end 
he  effected  improvements  in  the 
arias,  duets,  and  vocal  pieces;  cur- 
tailed the  repeats ;  employed  sev- 
eral themes  instead  of  one  for 
his  finali,  all  of  which  tended  to 
put  a  new  complexion  on  Italian 
Opera.  Later  operatic  impression- 
ists were  Spontini  (1784-1851),  who 
advanced  the  dramatic  side  of 
Opera;  Rossini  (1792-1868),  who 
demanded  larger  choruses  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  wind  and 
brass  departments  of  the  orches- 
tra; with,  finally,  Donizetti  (1797- 
1848)  and  Bellini  (1802-1835), 
whose  melodic  exuberance  simply 
embarrassed  and  vitiated  Italian 
Opera. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  Italian 
Opera — an  art-form  which,  thanks 


to  the  labours  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors, was  up  to  a  certain 
point  a  perfectly  complete  art- 
form  long  before  Verdi  scored  his 
first  operatic  success  in  "Nabucco." 
Verdi  had  actually  no  need  to 
improve  the  structure  of  Opera. 
All  that  was  before  him  was  the 
work  of  embellishing  and  colour- 
ing the  edifice  of  art,  a  labour  for 
which  his  rare  sense  of  colour  and 
combination  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
He  was  movtcl  at  first,  probably, 
by  no  other  desire  than  to  com- 
pose a  successful  opera  after  the 
fashion  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and 
Rossini.  Avowedly  he  had  no 
advanced  mission — indeed,  if  he 
had,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
direction  it  could  operate. 

Here,  then,  was  Verdi's  starting- 
point  ;  and  but  for  circumstances 
quite  outside  and  unknown  to 
himself,  he  might  have  gone  on 
writing  operas  of  the  "  Ernani," 
"I  Lonibardi,"  and  "II  Trova- 
tore  "  type,  while  his  later  grander 
effects,  his  chef-d'ceuvres,  might 
never  have  been  written.  But  a 
great  object  appeared  suddenly  in 
the  musical  firmament.  Wagner 
(1813-1883),  with  his  train  of  fads 
and  fancies,  swept  across  the  hori- 
zon, leaving  unmistakable  traces 
of  his  passage.  At  first  content 
with  the  old  traditional  opera, 
with  which  he  might  have  accom- 
plished wonders,  this  original 
genius  set  about  advancing  and 
propagating  unusual  ideas  con- 
cerning operatic  usage  and  creation. 
The  established  forms  and  systems 
were  chiefly  attacked.  In  Italian 
Opera  music  and  melody  were  the 
prime  considerations ;  under  the 
Wagnerian  teaching  the  full  and 
right  dramatic  exposition  became 
the  chief  aim.  This  constantly 
implied  a  subserviency  of  the 
beautiful  in  music.  With  Wagner 
the  dramatic  language  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  work — or,  to 
quote  the  master's  own  words 
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in  respect  to  the  music  of  the 
"  Meistersinger,"  he  has  "  fitted  his 
music  to  the  thought  expressed  in 
language  so  imperceptibly  that  the 
latter  is  the  dominant  element." 
In  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  is  a  clear 
divorce  from  traditional  opera 
form.  Declamation,  supported  by 
music  expressing  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  displaces  all  the  old- 
time  operatic  methods — ensembles, 
recitative  alternated  with  song, 
closed  and  half-closed  forms,  &c. 
This  was  a  return  to  the  long- 
deceased  monody  of  Peri  and 
Monteverde,  and  in  absolute  con- 
tra-distinction  to  all  that  the  great 
dramatic  music-masters  had  done. 
Other  and  minor  notions,  such  as 
the  leit  motif,  the  ever-recurring 
phrases  that  were  constructed  in 
order  to  be  identified  with  this  or 
that  personage,  characterised  the 
Wagnerian  style — a  style  which 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise, because  that  Verdi  is  alleged 
to  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
Wagner.  This  is  the  great  crime 
always  laid  to  Verdi's  charge  by 
past  and  present  detractors.  Of 
the  Bayreuth  master  it  only  re- 
mains to  say  that  he  saw  the  error 
of  his  ways,  and  that  the  abnor- 
malisms which  mark  his  middle- 
period  works  were  rejected  for 
much  of  the  old  traditional  method 
in  his  later  operas.  What  Wagner 
and  Weber  did  for  German  na- 
tional Opera,  what  Meyerbeer, 
Auber,  and  Gounod  were  accom- 
plishing for  French  opera  seria, 
had  the  effect  of  leaving  Italy  far 
behind  in  the  lyric-drama  depart- 
ment. This  Verdi  determined  to 
remedy.  This  is  where  Verdi  steps 
far  over  the  heads  of  all  his  musi- 
cal countrymen. 

Verdi  has  written  in  all  some 
thirty  operas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  is  always  largely  imbued 
with  the  characteristics  of  his 
country's  composers,  an  especially 
noticeable  feature  in  such  early 


works  as  "Nabucco"  (1842),  "I 
Lombardi  "  (1813),  "  Ernani  " 
(1844),  "I  Due  Foscari "  (1844), 
and  "Luisa  Miller"  (1849).  In 
several  later  operas — works  which 
brought  him  his  world-wide  popu- 
larity— " Rigoletto "  (1851),  "La 
Traviata"  (1854),  "II  Trovatore " 
(1853),  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera" 
(1859),  traces  of  Meyerbeer, 
Auber,  and  Halevy  are  discernible, 
despite  the  composer's  natural 
abundance  of  graceful  melody  and 
charming  naivete.  One  and  all  of 
these  operas,  however,  possess  one 
strongly  marked  feature  —  that 
ardent,  fiery  -  dramatic  character 
which  lifts  Verdi's  work  far  above 
the  accepted  Italian  operatic  level. 

Now  came  unmistakable  signs 
of  an  art  struggle  that  was  going 
on  in  Verdi's  mind.  A  transition 
process  had  overtaken  the  com- 
poser, to  be  heralded  in  "  Simone 
Boccanegra,"  produced  at  Venice 
in  1857.  Verdi  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  AVeber  and  Spohr  were 
investing  German  national  Opera 
with  that  Romanticism  which  must 
always  be  its  distinguishing  feature. 
lie  felt  impelled  to  give  more  char- 
acter to  his  own  country's  Opera  : 
he  set  about  imbuing  it,  therefore, 
with  new  characteristics  — -  among 
others,  with  an  excess  of  that  des- 
perate passion  characteristic  of  the 
southern  temperament.  Verdi's 
immediate  predecessors  —  Rossini 
and  others  —  had  not  left  the  ac- 
cepted path  of  song  after  song  of 
luxuriant  warmth,  suited  to  the 
whims  and  vocal  abilities  of  this  or 
that  vocalist ;  but  Verdi  declared 
to  revolutionise  all  this.  His  first 
attempt  to  do  so  was  an  utter 
failure. 

It  was  with  "  Les  Vepres  Sicili- 
ennes"  (1855)  and  "Don  Carlos" 
(1867),  works  written  especially 
for  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  that 
Verdi  attempted  a  further  detour 
from  the  accepted  Italian  lines. 
He  modelled  "  Don  Carlos,"  know- 
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ingly  or  unknowingly,  after  the 
style  of  French  grand  opera  as 
formed  by  Rossini  and  Donizetti, 
becoming  for  the  nonce  Verdi-cum- 
Wagner,  or  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  result  was  a  sorry  mixture — 
something  of  a  musical  salad,  the 
ingredients  of  which  formed  "  a 
poor  concoction  calculated  to  de- 
range the  strongest  musical  diges- 
tion." The  unadulterated  Verdi, 
with  the  old  familiar  bel  canto, 
was  better  than  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  Wagner, 
Meyerbeer,  or  any  one  else.  Those 
scenes  where  the  established  art- 
forms  had  been  deserted  in  order 
to  give  vent  to  orchestral  painting 
were  unanimously  declared  to  be 
the  failings  of  these  two  operas. 
So  much  for  Verdi's  effort  to  wring 
himself  from  the  old  familiar 
operatic  form  of  his  native  soil. 
When  the  mind  of  a  great  worker 
once  becomes  restless  under  a  sense 
of  new  art  possibilities,  nothing 
but  complete  realisation  of  the 
ideal  will  still  it.  To  this  extent 
Wagner  and  others  did  prompt 
or  influence  Verdi.  The  Italian 
saw  clearly  enough  from  what 
was  going  on  in  Germany  how  his 
country's  Opera  could  be  extended. 
With  those  important  operatic 
creations  which  mark  the  later 
years  of  Verdi's  life,  a  third-period 
style  is  undoubtedly  presented  to 
us.  "Aida"  (1871),  "Otello" 
(1887),  and  "Falstaff"  (1891)  are 
a  startling  and  extraordinary  ad- 
vance upon  any  other  of  Verdi's 
operas.  These  are  the  works  which 
will  keep  Italian  Opera  alive,  if 
that  effete  institution  can  be  pre- 
served by  mortal  means.  In  these 
compositions  Verdi  has  aroused 
himself  to  an  altogether  new  sense 
of  what  his  country's  Opera  should 
be,  and  what  he  could  make  it. 
So  far  in  effect.  Familiarised  as 
the  public  had  been  with  "  Tann- 
hauser  "  and  "  Lohengrin,"  it  ex- 
pected a  more  logical  and  dramatic 


consistency  than  of  yore — any  new 
Italian  opera  required  merit  as  a 
drama,  and  needed  to  be  something 
more  than  a  series  of  pretty  tunes. 
"Aida"  was  the  full  enunciation 
of  Verdi's  new  principles.  Thus 
in  it  he  discarded  many  orthodox 
processes — such  as  the  splitting  up 
of  the  acts  into  recitatives,  airs, 
dios,  etc. — substituting  declama- 
tion, which  meant  a  gain  in 
dramatic  action  and  continuity. 
The  old  -  established  forms  —  the 
aria  d'entre,  the  cabaletta,  and 
canzonetta — we  find  discarded  for 
less  continuous  melody, — piecemeal 
tunes,  which  give  quite  a  different 
aspect  to  the  work.  The  interest 
in  the  declamatory  music  is  con- 
siderably increased,  and  all  is  so 
welded  together  that  a  very  satis- 
factory dramatic  whole  is  the 
result.  The  orchestration  was, 
we  will  admit,  seemingly  new  for 
Verdi,  partaking  of  the  Meyerbeer 
character  rather  than  the  Wagner. 
There  was  much  picture-painting. 
The  evident  intent  of  Verdi  in 
"A'ida "  was  to  paint  instrumen- 
tally,  to  illustrate  the  text  orches- 
trally,  and  to  impart  not  only 
geographical  but  personal  local 
colour.  This  was  essentially  Wag- 
nerian ;  hence  much  of  the  outcry 
that  followed,  although  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
instrumental  characteristics  attrib- 
uted to  Verdi's  later  years  were  pre- 
sent from  the  outset  of  his  career 
— they  being  then  abused,  as  a 
reference  to  the  early  'Athenreum' 
criticisms  will  abundantly  testify. 
The  orchestra  in  "Aida  "  is  a  much 
more  important  factor  than  in  any 
of  Verdi's  previous  operas,  and  to 
emphasise  his  effect  the  composer 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  genuine 
Egyptian  trumpets,  Persian  songs, 
and  Oriental  scales.  It  was  this 
heavy  scoring,  in  the  brass  par- 
ticularly, which,  as  a  critic  put  it, 
"  would  exact  double  the  number 
and  twice  the  tone  of  the  strings 
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at  Covent  Garden  to  counterbalance 
the  blatant  effects,"  l  that  probably 
led  to  the  allegation  that  Verdi 
had  turned  Wagnerite.  But — and 
it  must  be  emphasised — this  charge 
was  laid  to  Verdi  as  early  as  1846. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,  however,  is,  that  since 
writing  "  Don  Carlos,"  "  Les 
Vepres  Siciliennes,"  and  "  La 
Forza  del  Destino  "  (this  latter  for 
St  Petersburg,  1SG2),  Verdi  had 
in  due  time  become  more  contem- 
plative. This,  however,  was  not 
owing  so  much  to  Wagner's  as  to 
Meyerbeer's  and  Weber's  influence 
and  model,  and  above  all — success. 
The  gorgeous  operatic  displays  by 
Meyerbeer  particularly  had  smitten 
Verdi,  as  they  had  every  one  else. 

"Otello"  was  yet  a  further 
declaration.  When  first  heard  in 
London  in  1889,  musical  minds 
immediately  perceived  not  only  a 
remarkable  work  for  a  composer 
who  had  far  exceeded  the  Psalm- 
ist's limit  of  years,  but  also  an 
opera  which  fully  confirmed  the 
tactics  adopted  in  "Ai'da."  An- 
other opera  had  brought  forth 
another  demonstration  of  the  com- 
poser's remarkable  dramatic  powers 
— ever  developing  in  each  succes- 
sive opera.  "  Otello  "  was  undoubt- 
edly fully  worthy  to  rank  with 
"  Ai'da  "  ;  and  several  subsequent 
performances — notably  the  recent 
(October  1894)  introduction  of  the 
work  to  the  Parisians,  when  the 
veteran  composer  himself  con- 
ducted— have  proved  this. 

"  Otello  "  possesses  less  inspira- 
tion and  glowing  picturesqueness, 
but  in  its  dramatic  flow  it  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  the  beautiful 
"Aida."  As  a  second  exposition 
of  Verdi's  new  conceptions  respect- 
ing Italian  national  Opera,  it  con- 
tains much  declamation,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  less  of  that 


purposely  lavish  and  luxuriant 
melody  for  which  Verdi,  amongst 
all  his  contemporaries,  stands  most 
famous.  Of  so-called  WTagnerian 
influence  there  is  little  or  none. 
The  hit  motif — or  guiding-theme 
to  label  personages,  situations,  and 
ideas — and  other  fads  of  the  Bay- 
reuth  master  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  "  Otello  "  is  simply 
a  thoroughly  "  up-to-date  "  Italian 
opera — a  species  of  lyric  drama  by 
a  great  master  who  had  seen  musi- 
cal changes  going  on  about  him, 
and  had  not  disregarded  them.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Wagner  cry 
should  reach  Verdi's  ears :  it  was 
right  that  the  Italian  master  should 
give  the  world  a  taste  of  how  far 
the  new  "gospel"  had  impressed 
him.  Keeping  himself  abreast  of 
the  times,  Verdi  saw  a  deeper 
and  broader  meaning  slowly  over- 
coming the  lyric  drama ;  and,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to 
speak  as  he  perceived,  he  pub- 
lished "  Ai'da."  This  same  lan- 
guage he  has  again  laid  down  in 
"  Otello  " — a  splendid  example  of 
modern  Italian  art.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  "  Falstaff,"  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  "swan's  song"  of 

o  O 

this  illustrious,  consummate,  oper- 
atic genius.  It  completes  a  triad 
of  masterpieces  which  ought  to 
suggest  new  life  to  the  Italian 
lyric  stage — if  so  be  the  decrees 
of  Fashion,  and  not  a  dearth  of 
operatic  talent  and  novelty,  have 
not  already  administered  the  death- 
blow to  that  relic  of  the  "good 
old  times." 

It  is  premature,  but  it  is  not 
difficult,  to  deliberate  upon  Verdi's 
probable  place  and  influence  in 
music.  He  is  indisputably  the 
greatest  operatic  composer  Italy 
has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have — 
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one  who  has  brought  the  national 
art  of  his  country  to  a  pitch  of 
perfection  far  surpassing  anything 
accomplished  by  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Bellini,  or  others.  It  is  really  a 
great  artistic  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  instructive  too  in  music,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strong  reflex  of  the 
musical  change,  progressive  but 
most  emphatic,  that  has  passed 
over  England  and  Europe  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  What  Verdi 
said  at  first  he  always  said  :  it  was 
only  the  way  of  expressing  it  that 
altered.  There  is  a  more  refined 
expression  in  "Aida"  than  in  "II 
Trovatore,"  while  the  latter  is  less 
demonstrative  than  "  Nabucco  " 
or  "  I  Lombardi  ";  but  the  message 
is  much  the  same.  The  higher 
language  of  Verdi's  latest  operas 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to 
the  public  who  devoured  his  early 
works,  so  great  has  been  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  refine- 
ment, musical  feeling,  and  learning. 
His  labours,  exemplified  in  such 
dramatic  music  masterpieces  as 
"Aida,"  "  Otello,"  and  "  Falstaff," 
prove  incontestably  that  perfected 
Italian  Opera,  of  such  workman- 
ship as  these  operas,  crowning  the 
later  years  of  their  composer's  life, 
can  be,  and  is,  a  more  rational  art 
production  than  either  the  most 
advanced,  or  least  extravagant,  of 
the  operatic  models  championed 
by  Wagner  or  any  other  reformer 
of  the  lyric  drama.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  dramatic 
music  such  truth  and  power  of 
feeling  expressed  in  a  clearer  or 
simpler  way.  Yerdi  has  had  a 
young  Italian  school  of  imitators 
— Boito,  Cortesi,  Ponchielli,  Mar- 
chetti,  Faccio,  Pedrotti,  Pinsuti, 
Mascagni,  and  others.  Yerdi  is 
declared  to  have  said,  "  I  can  die 
in  peace  now  that  Mascagni  has 
produced  his  opera."  For  our 
part,  however,  we  remain  dubious. 
Can  it  be  urged  that  these  com- 


posers can,  or  will,  take  up  Opera 
as  left  by  Yerdi  ?  Is  Italy  training 
a  school  of  young  composers  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  Yerdi's  work  ? 
The  answer  cannot  be  given  in  the 
affirmative.  But  the  issue  of  the 
whole  matter  turns  upon  quite 
another  pivot.  Yerdi's  labours, 
achievements,  and  successes  are 
unquestioned ;  but  it  is  the  point 
of  the  vitality  of  the  institution — 
the  opera-house  itself — that  forms 
the  doubtful  future.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  luxurious  appendage  of 
fashionable,  and  not  always  well- 
behaved,  society  was  a  necessity. 
Then  there  was  no  club-land,  and 
the  place  for  meeting  everybody 
who  was  anybody  was  the  opera- 
house.  The  "  omnibus  "  box  was 
crowded  with  "blood"  which  came 
not  to  hear  the  opera,  but  to  meet 
and  gossip.  Is  it  so  now  1  Then 
the  opera-house  was  the  resort  and 
rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  rank  and 
fashion,  when  an  enterprising  im- 
presario was  justified  in  burdening 
himself  with  the  unenviable  task 
of  steering  so  difficult  a  craft, 
assisted  as  he  was  by  willing  sub- 
scribers, most  of  whom  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  who  paid  ample 
subscriptions  beforehand.  Now  all 
is  changed.  Society  to-day  uses  the 
opera-house  just  as  it  thinks  fit, 
and  people  attend  it  when  they 
are  so  disposed,  leaving  the  burden 
of  "  ways  and  means "  upon  the 
manager  bold  enough  to  embark 
on  the  uncertain  enterprise.  The 
march  of  time  has  altered  Opera, 
as  it  has  altered  everything  else. 
The  three-volume  novel  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  the  principles  of 
Christianity  are  being  more  and 
more  preached  and  practised  out- 
side the  churches  built  for  the  ex- 
position of  such  principles ;  and 
among  other  great  changes,  Opera 
as  an  institution  and  a  social  want 
is  fast  declining  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  When  our  gracious 
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Queen  was  young,  an  able  critic, 
lamenting  the  condition  of  Opera 
in  general,  and  welcoming  Verdi 
to  England,  wrote  : — 

"A  better  state  of  things  is,  how- 
ever, we  trust,  approaching.  The 
appearance  of  a  composer  of  so  much 
originality  of  genius  as  Verdi  heralds, 
it  may  be  hoped,  that  of  a  new  and 
more  ambitious  school,  whose  masters 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  tickling  the 
ear  and  pleasing  the  fancy,  but  will 
seek  for  the  more  permanent  and 
legitimate  sources  of  effect."  1 

Nowadays  the  public  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  Opera  compared 
with  the  old  times  feelings.  They 
are  indifferent  as  to  whether  it 
stands  or  falls.  It  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  abuse  or  blame  a 
composer  with  the  warmth  that 
Verdi  was  praised  or  blamed  long 
after  he  came  here.  There  are  no 
choreographic  triumphs  now.  Such 
ballets  as  "Giselle"  and  "Diane," 
with  such  stars  of  the  ballet  as 
Taglioni,  Grisi,  and  Cerito,  have 
disappeared  for  ever.  A  vast 
change  has  come  over  operatic 
matters  for  the  worse,  and  now 
that  the  legitimate  drama  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  "  Variety  "  enter- 
tainment has  "  caught  on,"  the 
continued  decline  of  Italian  Opera 
may  be  as  reasonably  as  surely  ex- 
pected, despite  Verdi  or  any  other 
composer. 

But  of  Verdi  apart  from  this 
unhappy  prospect  ?  Already  his 
early  works  are  getting  out  of  date, 
and  declining  in  popularity — only', 
however,  because  the  masses  can- 
not get  into  the  opera-house.  Rare- 
ly, if  ever,  is  one  of  his  early-period 
works  given  here  now ;  while  of 
his  second  -  period  operas  "  Rigo- 
letto  "  —  Verdi's  favourite  score — 
alone  seems  to  hold  ground.  The 
"Trovatore,"  the  music  of  which 


has  traversed  every  known  region 
of  the  globe,  and  would  do  so  again 
but  for  the  music-hall  attractions, 
is  already  relegated  to  the  retired 
list,  and  responsible  critics  describe 
"La  Traviata"  as  "that  sickly 
opera,"  never  omitting  to  note  the 
falling  off  in  the  attendances  when 
that  and  other  purely  Italian  school 
operas  are  given.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  serve  a  purpose,  and 
are  brought  out ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  late  Mr  Mapleson  gave 
the  "Traviata"  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  the  1887  season,  with  Madame 
Patti  in  the  title  role,  and  trebled 
the  prices  !  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  Verdi's  first,  second,  and 
transitional  period  operas  will  all 
eventually  go.  His  third  -  peri- 
od works  are  "  Otello,"  "Aida," 
and  "Falstaff" — his  masterpieces. 
They  are  the  greatest  and  grandest 
specimens  ever  contributed  to  the 
Italian  Opera  repertoire.  In  them 
Verdi  has  reached  the  perfection 
of  his  art,  and  has  brought  the 
musical  drama  to  a  point  which 
cannot  consistently  be  passed.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  another  com- 
poser will  ever  be  found  to  extend 
Italian  Opera  as  left  by  Verdi  in 
these  matured-period  works — com- 
positions which,  everything  con- 
sidered, are  more  satisfactory  and 
more  permanent,  because  more 
reasonable,  than  any  musical 
drama  that  has  emanated  from  the 
German  school.  Verdi  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  extravagant 
ear-taking  melodies  of  the  early 
operas,  which  have  amply  justified 
their  existence  ;  but  he  will  live 
only  by  his  third-period  operas  and 
his  liequiem  Mass.  These  compo- 
sitions must  always  furnish  a  glori- 
ous summit  to  Verdi's  pinnacle  of 
musical  fame.  Viva  Verdi  ! 

FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST. 
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LIFE    OF    Sill    E.     B.     IIAMLEY. 


IT  was  impossible  that  any  com- 
plete and  authentic  life  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  could  appear 
without  provoking  controversy. 
It  was  equally  impossible  that 
'  Maga '  could  overlook  the 
Memoir1  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  contributors  who  ever 
wrote  in  her  pages.  But  as  an 
important  episode  in  Sir  Edward's 
career  was  certain  to  be  hotly  and 
bitterly  debated,  we  have  thought 
fit,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  with 
a  wish  to  give  fair -play  to  all 
concerned,  to  refrain  from  noticing 
the  work  until  hostile  critics  had 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case,  reserving  our  judgment 
in  the  meantime  upon  the  issues 
raised. 

And  first  of  all,  we  must  con- 
gratulate Mr  Shand  upon  his 
careful  and  successful  work.  His 
endeavours  to  present  the  many 
sides  of  Hamley's  nature  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  all  who  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  Sir 
Edward's  acquaintance.  His  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  even  the 
minor  traits  of  Hamley's  charac- 
ter, the  skill  with  which  he  makes 
the  book,  so  far  as  possible,  auto- 
biographical, and  the  judiciousness 
with  which  he  seems  to  have 
handled  Sir  Edward's  papers,  stamp 
Mr  Shand  as  a  competent  bio- 
grapher. As  a  man  of  letters 
himself,  Mr  Shand  is  naturally 
inclined  to  be  more  enthusiastic 
over  the  literary  than  the  military 
side  of  Hamley's  life ;  but  he  has 
taken  no  less  pains  to  present  the 
public  with  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial record  of  Hamley's  mili- 


tary services,  and  to  afford  ample 
material  for  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  Sir  Edward  as  a  soldier. 

On  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  death 
a  brief  but  fairly  exhaustive  me- 
moir appeared  in  these  pages, 
which  obviates  any  necessity  for 
our  telling  the  story  of  his  life  in 
all  its  details ;  but  there  is  so 
much  of  fresh  interest  in  these 
volumes  that  we  shall  be  tempted 
to  linger  a  little  over  the  early 
part  of  his  career  before  we  come 
to  that  painful  incident  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  his  later  years, 
if  it  did  not  actually  shorten  his 
life,  and  which  must  form  the 
main  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  generation  is  considerably 
thinned  who  remember  the  delight 
with  which  the  "  Legend  of  Gib- 
raltar "  and  "  Lazaro's  Legacy " 
were  received  when  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
'  Blackwood  '  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  interest  then  felt 
in  the  new  and  unknown  author 
of  these  tales.  He  was  then  a 
captain  of  artillery  who  had  just 
got  his  promotion  after  some  four 
years'  service  in  Canada ;  not 
noticed  for  much  except  for  his  re- 
served habits,  his  decision  of  char- 
acter, his  fondness  for  reading,  and 
a  passion  for  animal  pets.  He  had 
already  written  a  novel  which 
failed  to  attract  popularity,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
serious  purpose  of  sustained  liter- 
ary effort,  until  the  success  of  the 
Gibraltar  stories,  and  the  warm 
encouragement  which  he  received 
from  the  then  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
zine, Mr  John  Blackwood,  supplied 
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the  necessary  stimulant.  From 
that  time  Hamley's  pen  was  sel- 
dom idle,  even  amid  the  winter 
troubles  of  the  Crimean  campaign, 
graphic  accounts  of  which  were 
sent  home  by  him  for  publication 
in  '  Maga.'  "  They  were  penned," 
says  Mr  Shand,  "after  long  days 
in  the  saddle,  under  breezy  canvas, 
or  in  dripping  mud-huts  by  the 
light  of  a  flickering  candle,  when 

O  O  ' 

fatigue  was  getting  the  better  of 
him."  There  was  no  more  earnest 
student  of  the  operations  in  the 
Crimea  than  Hamley  was.  He 
noted  that  European  warfare  had 
entered  upon  a  transition  stage, 
and  carefully  contrasted  the 
changes  which  progress  was  likely 
to  effect  upon  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  days  of  Peninsular 
campaigning.  He  forecast  the 
course  of  operations  before  Sebasto- 
pol  with  remarkable  perspicacity, 
and  there  were  very  few  instances 
in  which  his  anticipations  failed  to 
be  confirmed.  Hurriedly  as  these 
letters  were  written,  and  under 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  Ham- 
ley  found  almost  nothing  to  cor- 
rect in  them  when  he  sat  down 
in  his  later  years  to  deliberately 
write  a  history  of  the  Crimean 
campaign.  '  The  Campaign  of 
Sebastopol '  is  really  the  preface 
to  the  '  Operations  of  War,'  and 
had  he  not  studied  actual  warfare 
with  a  critical  eye,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  ever 
attained  that  mastery  of  the  science 
of  war  to  which  his  great  work 
bears  such  remarkable  testimony. 
But  while  Hamley  was  writing 
he  was  also  fighting.  As  Sir 
Richard  Dacres's  adjutant  he  had 
his  full  share  of  the  risks  and 
perils  of  the  campaign.  He  took 
part  in  the  action  on  the  Bulganac, 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  where  his 
horse  was  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  the  action  of  Mackenzie's 


Farm,  Balaclava,  and  Inker-man, 
where  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him  and  he  himself  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.  In  a  memorandum 
found  among  his  papers  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  peril  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  Inkerman  : — 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that,  passing 
on  foot  along  what  Mr  King-lake  in 
his  History  calls  '  the  Kitspur,'  a 
ridge  thrown  out  from  our  position 
towards  the  enemy,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  almost  enclosed  by  a  large 
Russian  force,  before  which  our  men, 
whose  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
were  retreating  out  of  the  Sandbag 
Battery.  Being  very  lame  from  ;i 
recent  accident,  I  almost  gave  myself 
lip  for  lost  ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt, 
in  which  the  late  Lord  Balgonie  of  the 
(Juards  joined  me,  to  rally  some  of  our 
people,  I  succeeded  with  great  ditli- 
culty  in  getting  past  the  enemy  and 
regaining  our  position.  Subsequent- 
ly I  caught  in  succession  two  master- 
less  French  horses,  botli  of  which 
were  wounded  in  the  course  of  the 
battle.  In  the  brevet  given  for  this 
engagement,  I  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major." 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
his  friend  Kinglake  to  do  justice 
to  the  part  which  Hamley  played 
at  Inkerman,  and  to  tell  how  with 
three  guns,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  the  Kitspur,  he 
"  placed  the  contest  for  a  moment 
on  exactly  that  kind  of  footing 
which  was  desired  by  men  basing 
their  tactics  on  the  strength  of 
the  Inkerman  ground."  It  was  a 
critical  moment,  and  Hamley's  ac- 
tion, taken  011  his  own  initiative, 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  These 
facts,  about  which  Hamley  him- 
self was  ever  modestly  reticent, 
are  sufficient  to  refute  the  impres- 
sion, which  it  has  been  endeav- 
oured latterly  to  establish,  that 
Sir  Edward  was  little  more  than 
a  pen-and-ink  soldier. 

Returning    from     the     Crimea 
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with  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Hamley  found  himself 
posted  to  Leith  Fort,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  the  congenial  literary  society 
which  gathered  round  the  Editor 
of  'Maga.'  In  1859,  however,  he 
was  appointed  a  Professor  in  the 
Staff  College,  an  event  which  had 
a  very  important  bearing  on  his 
professional  career.  One  is  tempted 
to  wonder  — •  though  the  specula- 
tion is  .idle — whether  Hamley  was 
fortunate  or  not  in  exchanging 
regimental  service  for  educational 
work.  Had  he  remained  with  the 
artillery,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  selected  for  whatever  active 
service  was  going  on,  have  added 
to  his  Crimean  reputation,  and 
probably  have  secured  the  highest 
honours  and  rewards  open  to  the 
service.  But  what  might  have 
been  his  gain,  would  have  been 
certain  loss  to  the  British  army  as 
a  whole.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overrate  Hamley's  influence  upon 
the  higher  professional  education  of 
our  officers.  Old  officers  who  "  sat 
under"  Hamley  at  Sandhurst  agree 
in  describing  his  lectures  as  open- 
ing up  to  them  new  and  wider 
fields  of  professional  thought,  as 
pointing  towards  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  military  efficiency,  and  as 
bringing  home  to  them  the  best  of 
the  older  traditions  of  our  army 
combined  with  the  aspirations  at- 
tainable under  an  altered  regime. 
According  to  Major- General  Sir 
W.  F.  Butler,  one  of  the  critics 
who  have  volunteered  for  the  task 
of  maligning  his  memory,  "  when 
Hamley  began  the  mingled  study 
and  teaching  of  military  history, 
that  branch  of  army  education  was 
at  a  low  ebb  ;  he  found  the  ground 
vacant,  and  he  occupied  it  so  well 
that  no  man  has  since  attempted 


to  challenge  his  position."1  Less 
could  not  very  well  have  been  said 
about  Hamley's  Staff-College  work, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers who  studied  under  him  take  a 
more  generous  view  of  their  obli- 
gations to  their  instructor.  Col- 
onel Maurice  has  characterised 
Hamley  as  "  one  to  whom  every 
living  English  soldier  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  as  the  father  of 
modern  English  military  thought." 
This  compliment,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  came  very  late  in  the 
course  of  the  Hamley  -  Wolseley 
controversy,  and  loses  its  graceful- 
ness as  being  a  quid  pro  quo.  But 
that  it  was  Hamley  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  military 
science  at  the  Staff  College  as  it 
exists  down  to  the  present  day, 
under  very  altered  conditions  of 
war,  his  most  hostile  critic  will 
not,  we  think,  be  prepared  to  dis- 
pute. His  position  never  carried 
with  it  the  influence  which  Ger- 
many, with  much  wisdom,  assigned 
to  Moltke,  and  the  British  army 
is  not  easily  permeated  by  ideas 
that  are  not  embodied  in  the  offi- 
cial regulations  ;  but  for  all  that, 
his  teaching  and  writings  continue 
to  shape  the  military  mind  in  this 
country  to  an  extent  which  some 
of  his  able  successors  would  hardly 
care  to  realise. 

Both  as  Professor  and  as  Com- 
mandant at  the  Staff  College, 
Hamley's  career  was  a  marked 
success,  and  as  such  it  was  at  the 
time  acknowledged  by  the  military 
authorities  and  by  the  whole  army. 
JSTo  doubt  the  Horse  Guards 
looked  with  a  certain  suspicion 
upon  so  able  a  man,  one  so  ready 
with  his  pen  too,  and  never  felt 
quite  certain  that  some  day  or 
other  he  might  not  spring  a  mine 
upon  them  by  pointing  out  some 
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defects  in  the  "  system  "  or  by  put- 
ting forward  some  innovation  that 
would  involve  the  trouble  of  con- 
sideration. Hamley  was  no  over- 
zealous  reformer,  but  he  did  com- 
mit the  latter  mistake.  He  had 
dwelt  in  his  '  Operations  of  War ' 
on  the  necessity  for  a  better 
system  of  instruction  on  Outpost 
duty,  and  the  Aldershot  authori- 
ties were  induced  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
theories  in  presence  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  ex- 
periment was  conducted  were 
unfortunate  alike  for  Hamley  and 
his  system.  First  the  day  was 
changed,  then  the  ground  was 
unsuitable,  the  officers  and  troops 
had  never  tried  the  system  before, 
and  no  opportunity  was  given  for  a 
rehearsal.  "  If  this  is  right,  Airey, 
what  we  have  been  doing  all  our 
lives  is  wrong,"  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  s  comment  on  the 
result, — a  profound  remark  which, 
we  fear,  his  Royal  Highness  must 
have  had  very  many  occasions  for 
making  since  that  time.  Hamley 
was,  however,  convinced  that  in 
spite  of  drawbacks  the  efficiency 
of  his  system  had  been  demon- 
strated, and  he  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate his  views ;  but  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
incident  did  him  no  good  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  who  probably  re- 
garded him  with  much  the  same 
feelings  as  the  Circumlocution 
Office  looked  upon  Daniel  Doyce. 
In  the  recent  controversy,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that 
Hamley's  manner  was  too  stiff  and 
reserved  :  "  an  aggressive  habit  of 
almost  overbearing  ungracious- 
ness," as  General  Butler  puts  it, 
unfitted  him  for  being  a  leader 
of  men.  Now  it  was  only  in  the 
Staff  College  and  in  his  Egyptian 
command  that  these  defects  could 


have  been  manifested  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  profession.  As 
to  the  Staff  College,  Mr  Shand 
gives  the  testimony  of  two  of  his 
students,  one  of  them  General 
Montague,  which  seems  directly  to 
contradict  General  Butler's  strict- 
ures. The  other  authority,  whose 
name  Mr  Shand  does  not  give, 
.writes  as  follows:  — 

"  A  man  of  reserved  character  and 
few  words,  he  but  seldom  gave  ex- 
pression to  commendation,  but  where 
blame  was  in  his  opinion  attributable 
for  careless  or  bad  work,  he  did  not 
.shrink  from  awarding  it.  If  in  pass- 
ing such  strictures  upon  officers  his 
manner  of  address  was  sometimes 
blunt  and  even  severe,  this  was  at- 
tributable to  manner  alone,  which 
seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
necessity  for  the  performance  of  an 
unpleasant  duty  which  he  would  far 
rather  have  avoided.  Behind  it  was 
a  nature  that  never  failed  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  admired  by  those  who 
knew  Hamley  sufficiently  well  to  get 
behind  his  reserve.  The  short  period 
of  residence  at  the  Staff  College — two 
years  —  did  not  render  this  practic- 
able for  many  at  the  time  ;  but  few 
can  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
ability  and  practical  nature  and  force 
of  character  of  the  Commandant 
Tinder  whom  they  were  privileged  to 
receive  their  training." 

In  this  estimate  all  who  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  mere  formal 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  will  be  disposed  to  agree. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  discern- 
ing the  noble  feelings  and  gener- 
ous impulses  that  lay  beneath  the 
film  of  reserve,  perhaps  of  self- 
consciousness,  that  was  apparent 
to  the  world  in  general.  But  it 
is  something  new  to  learn  that 
either  self  -  confidence  or  reserve 
are  disqualifications  for  millitary 
command.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
if  General  Butler's  objections  to 
Hamley's  personality  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Generals  in  command  as  a 
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test,  then  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  the  most  unfit  officer 
under  whom  a  British  army  was 
ever  placed  in  the  field.  But  if 
Hamley  failed  to  secure  favour  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  Foreign 
Office  showed  full  appreciation  of 
his  abilities,  and  employed  him  on 
three  of  the  Delimitation  Com- 
missions in  the  East  that  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  terri- 
torial changes  effected  under  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  In  Bulgaria,  in 
Armenia,  and  on  the  Greco-Turkish 
frontier,  Hamley  discharged  his 
missions  with  signal  success,  .and 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
Government.  His  firm  character 
was  a  match  for  Turkish  dilatori- 
ness  and  Russian  astuteness,  and 
he  held  his  own  with  his  colleagues, 
enforcing  respect  without  losing 
their  goodwill.  Those  who  insist 
upon  the  incompatibility  of  Ham- 
ley's  manner  find  it  convenient  to 
leave  his  success  in  the  delimitation 
disputes  out  of  account.  On  the 
completion  of  each  of  these  missions 
he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of 
Government,  and  for  his  services 
in  Bulgaria  he  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St 
Michael  and  St  George. 

The  Delimitation  Commissions 
were  among  the  most  successful 
episodes  of  Hamley's  life,  and  he 
must  have  been  able  to  look  back 
upon  them  with  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. Diplomacy  was  a  field 
quite  fresh  to  him,  and  yet  he 
showed  himself  as  much  at  home 
in  it  as  if  he  had  gone  through  the 
regular  stages  of  the  Foreign  Office 
curriculum.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
those  personal  defects  which  Sir 
Edward  Hamley's  enemies  have 
charged  him  with  must  have  come  to 
the  surface.  Had  he  been  the  man 
they  have  represented  him  to  be, 
the  Delimitation  Commissions  must 
infallibly  have  come  to  a  deadlock, 


and  Hamley's  recall  would  have 
been  certain.  But  in  every  case 
he  not  merely  held  his  ground  and 
vindicated  his  position  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Great  Britain  with- 
out causing  rancour  to  his  op- 
ponents, but  he  always  ended  in 
the  long  -  run  by  securing  their 
personal  esteem.  Mr  Shand  ex- 
cellently sums  up  the  qualities 
Hamley  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
diplomatic  duties  : — 

"  He  had  an  iron  will,  indomitable 
energy,  a  keen  eye,  and  unrivalled 
aptitude  for  recognising  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  positions.  He  had 
many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his 
readiness  of  resource  and  his  cool- 
headed  promptitude  in  awkward 
emergencies.  Yet  he  could  be  pa- 
tient when  necessity  arose,  and  con- 
trol himself  under  provocation." 

As  an  instance  of  how  zealously 
Hamley  safeguarded  the  honour 
of  England,  we  may  quote  from 
Mr  Shand's  volumes  a  story  that 
might  have  been  told  of  the  Great 
Elchi  himself  : — 

"  Prince  ]  >ondakoff  Korsakoff,  sub- 
sequently of  Trans  -  Caucasian  cele- 
brity, was  directing  affairs  in  Bul- 
garia, and  had  his  residence  in  Varna. 
The  Commissioners  thought  it  but 
courteous  to  call:  their  liussian  col- 
league, who  must  otherwise  have 
presented  them  to  the  Prince,  had 
gone  with  the  other  party.  The 
courtesy  was  indifferently  recipro- 
cated. The  Commissioners  duly  an- 
nounced their  names  and  functions. 
The  reply  of  the  officers  in  the  ante- 
chamber was  that  the  Prince  was 
sitting  down  to  breakfast,  and  they 
had  better  call  again.  Hamley  was 
the  last  man  to  put  up  with  a  slight 
of  the  kind,  especially  when  he  was 
representing  the  British  Government. 
He  spoke  for  the  rest,  and  sharply 
told  the  aide-de-camp  that  their  pur- 
pose of  calling  on  the  Prince  was 
fulfilled,  and  for  himself,  he  would 
be  unable  to  pay  a  second  visit.  The 
officer  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
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the  room  without  any  form  of  leave- 
taking.  The  foreign  envoys  were 
loud  in  their  indignation  at  what 
they  styled  the  insolence  of  master 
and  man.  However,  the  .Prince  so 
far  made  the  ame/ide  that  in  the 
course  of  the  day  Hamley  found 
his  card  on  the  table." 

On  his  return  from  the  Greco- 
Turkish  Delimitation  Commission 
in  1881  Hamley  found  himself 
without  employment,  when  the 
oiler  of  the  command  of  a  division 
in  the  expedition  which  was  about 
to  proceed  to  Egypt  to  put  down 
Arabi's  insurrection  was  unexpect- 
edly made  to  him  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  The  offer  was  couched 
in  "  a  brief  but  most  cordial  note," 
and  Hamley  readily  accepted  it. 
Hostile  critics  have  insinuated 
that  Hamley  had  been  too  long 
disassociated  from  actual  soldiering 
for  such  a  command  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  force  in  the  argument,  the 
mistake  lies  at  Lord  Wolseley's 
door.  Besides,  the  same  objection 
might  with  almost  equal  force  be 
made  against  Sir  John  Adye,  whom 
Sir  Garnet  selected  as  chief  of  his 
stall',  and  who  had  seen  no  fight- 
ing since  the  somewhat  unfortunate 
aft'air  of  the  Black  Mountain  in 
1863.  It  is  quite  true  that  Ham- 
ley  had  had  no  experience  of  the 
Wolseleyan  art  of  war,  which  seems 
to  be  a  dash  in  and  a  scurry  out. 
He  may  not  even  have  mastered 
that  invaluable  manual,  '  The 
Soldier's  Pocket -Book.'  But  not 
merely  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America,  was  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  and  as  an  officer  to 
whom  the  command  not  merely  of 
an  expeditionary  force,  or  of  a 
division  in  it,  but  of  a  great  army 
in  the  field,  might  have  been  with 
full  confidence  intrusted. 

The    plan    of    campaign    which 


was  finally  adopted  had  been 
drawn  up  and  submitted,  as  a 
matter  of  official  duty,  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  as  the  then 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, and  was  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  extending  back  for 
years,  and  including  the  report  of 
an  oilicer  who  was  sent  up  on 
foot  in  the  guise  of  a  sportsman 
along  the  line  which  was  ultimate- 
ly followed.  This  plan  is  fortun- 
ate enough  to  meet  with  Colonel 
Maurice's  approval,  who,  without 
naming  its  author,  declares  that 
"the  whole  scheme  of  the  cam- 
paign, of  the  march,  and  of  the 
battle  was  one  of  most  original 
genius."  There  was  accordingly 
little  to  do  before  leaving  England 
except  to  discuss  details  arid  con- 
tingencies. We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  first  little  germ  of 
friction  is  to  be  found,  before  the 
start  from  London,  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Sir  John  Adye  for  Hamley 
as  military  envoy  to  the  French 
Republic,  to  explain  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  and  make  a 
pro  J'onnd  request  for  French  co- 
operation. Hamley  treated  the 
matter  with  the  utmost  indill'er- 
ence,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  he,  who  could  number 
so  many  successes  among  Turkish, 
Russian,  and  Greek  statesmen  with 
whom  he  had  worked,  should  relish 
much  to  have  to  stand  aside  after 
Wolseley  had  proposed  the  mission 
to  him.  The  incident  was  a  trivial 
one,  and  Hamley  seems  to  have 
thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  yet,  had 
he  known,  he  might  have  seen  its 
significance  as  a  foretaste  of  what 
awaited  him  in  Egypt. 

In  considering  the  story  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  we  shall  con- 
join Mr  Shand's  narrative,  based 
on  Hamley's  own  papers  and  the 
information  which  the  biographer 
seems  to  have  sedulously  sought 
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from  all  impartial  sources,  with  the 
criticisms  published  by  Colonel 
Maurice  in  the  '  United  Service 
Magazine  '  (July  and  August),  and 
an  article  by  Sir  William  Butler 
in  the  August  number  of  the 
'  Contemporary  Review.'  There 
is  much  in  both  articles  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  deal 
with — the  mot  d'ordre  given  out 
seems  to  have  been  to  run  Ham- 
ley  down  all  along  the  line ;  but 
we  shall  give  due  attention  to  all 
points  where  these  critics  come 
into  conflict  with  Mr  Shand's  nar- 
rative of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
Colonel  Maurice  deservedly  ranks 
high  as  an  authority  on  purely 
military  subjects ;  but  he  does 
not  figure  to  advantage  in.  the 
role  of  a  special  pleader.  He 
is  one  of  that  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  advocates  who  may 
be  safely  counted  upon  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  their  clients. 
And  to  pursue  our  simile  from 
the  Bar  a  little  further,  we 
have  frequently  seen  cases  in 
which  two  counsel  were  engaged, 
where  one  took  the  blustering, 
while  the  other  did  the  chaffing. 
In  this  instance  the  blustering 
has  been  assigned  to  Colonel 
Maurice,  while  Sir  William  Butler 
is  the  funny  man,  extracting 
jokes  from  poor  Hamley's  diaries 
which  might  have  been  amusing 
had  they  not  been  witless. 

The  first  meeting  between 
Hamley  and  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  after  both  had  left  England, 
took  place  at  Malta.  The  only 
remark  Hamley  makes  regarding 
their  conversation  is  that  Sir 
Garnet  "  spoke  to  me  of  the  sortie 
made  by  Alison  from  Alexandria, 
saying  he  disapproved  of  it."  As 
Sir  Garnet  had  previously  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Archibald  to  keep 
Arabi  constantly  alarmed,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  the  entry  in 


Hamley's  diary  should  cause  Col- 
onel Maurice  some  difficulty.  Ac- 
cordingly he  "thinks"  that  the 
remark  must  have  originated  with 
Hamley  himself,  and  that  Wolseley 
merely  gave  a  general  assent  to 
avoid  discussion ;  and  he  constructs 
a  neat  little  theory  in  support  of 
this  idea.  We  must  prefer  Ham- 
ley's  words  to  Colonel  Maurice's 
"thoughts."  The  only  possible 
explanation  is,  that  it  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  double  -  dealing  to 
which  Sir  Edward  was  subjected 
all  through  the  campaign. 

Hamley  reached  Alexandria  on 
the  loth  August,  some  hours  be- 
fore Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Command  er-in- 
Chief.  "  I  asked,"  writes  Ham- 
ley,  "  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion  about  an  attack 
on  the  enemy.  Pie  said  promptly, 
'  Yes,  and  I  hope  you  will  always 
do  so  whenever  you  see  occasion.'  " 
Both  Colonel  Maurice  and  Sir 
William  Butler  endeavour  to  show 
that  Hamley  made  himself  objec- 
tionably officious  in  seeking  to 
obtrude  his  views  on  the  Com- 
naander-in-Chief.  If  he  did  ven- 
ture upon  suggestions,  he  did  so 
upon  Sir  Garnet's  distinct  invita- 
tion, if  words  mean  anything.  If 
Hamley  was  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  this,  Lord  Wolseley  alone 
can  correct  his  statement.  With 
regard  to  the  conversation  which 
took  place  in  the  same  interview 
regarding  an  advance  between 
Lake  Aboukir  and  Edkou  on  Kafr- 
ed-Dowar,  which  Hamley  recom- 
mended, it  must  be  remembered 
that  Hamley  was  all  the  while 
being  kept  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  that 
in  discussing  the  matter  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  simply  playing  with 
him,  —  a  position  not  altogether 
creditable  to  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief.  The  Wolseleyan  school  of 
militaires  have  much  to  say  about 
"cultivating  the  intelligence  of 
the  soldier;"  "do  not  treat  him 
as  a  mere  machine  ; "  "  let  him 
understand  what  he  is  doing," 
etc.,  &c.  ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  confidence  reposed  in  Tommy 
Atkins  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
Generals  of  Division.  In  the 
Egyptian  campaign  it  was  sought 
to  treat  Sir  Edward  Hamley  as  a 
mere  machine,  to  ignore  him,  to 
mislead  him,  and  wherever  possible 
to  place  him  in  a  false  position. 

We  very  soon  come  upon  another 
illustration  of  this  peculiarity  on 
the  part  of  the  Commander- iii- 
Chief,  and  we  must  quote  from 
Hamley's  diary  an  account  of  the 
interview  he  had  with  Sir  Garnet  on 
board  the  Salamis  on  19th  August, 
on  the  eve  of  the  latter's  sailing 
for  Port  Said  and  the  Canal : — 

"  lie  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
to  co-operate  from  Kamleh  in  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  Egyptian  position, 
Sir  G.  Wolseley  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  advancing  from  Aboukir  Bay 
on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Lakes 
Aboukir  and  Jvlkou.  I  observed,  al- 
luding to  our  conversation  on  the 
15th,  that  I  expected  he  might  choose 
this  point  to  advance  from,  and  men- 
tioned the  order  in  which  in  that  case 
I  should  advance,  so  as  to  give  him 
a  hand,  .  .  .  which  lie  approved. 
He  then  instructed  me  to  make  de- 
monstrations this  evening  and  Sun- 
day, to  induce  the  enemy  to  expect  I 
should  attack  him.  I  was  warned  not 
to  be  surprised  if  I  should  hear  firing 
at  Aboukir  on  Saturday  evening." 

All  is  fair  in  war  as  in  love,  and 
this  in  military  parlance  may  be 
called  strategical  language,  but  in 
civil  life  it  would  be  less  charitably 
designated.  It  was  quite  legiti- 
mate to  put  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent on  a  false  scent,  as  the 
truth  must  have  leaked  out  in 
Alexandria  through  his  telegraph- 


ing to  his  journal,  but  to  mislead  a 
General  of  Division  was  quite  a 
different  matter.  And  the  device 
was  so  petty  that  one  cannot  con- 
jecture what  Sir  Garnet  expected 
to  gain  by  it,  except  to  indicate 
his  distrust  in  Hamley,  or  to  ad- 
minister a  snub  that  was  as  un- 
gracious as  it  was  uncalled  for ; 
for  sealed  letters  to  be  opened  next 
morning  giving  Sir  Garnet's  true 
destination  were  handed  to  Ham- 
ley  before  he  left  the  vessel.  Sir 
William  Butler,  whose  sense  of 
humour  must  really  be  very  pecu- 
liar, chuckles  over  Hamley's  feel- 
ings when  he  awoke  to  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practised  upon 
him.  "We  can  easily  believe," 
says  Sir  William,  "  that  when 
General  Hamley  awoke  next 
morning  to  find  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  never  intended  at- 
tempting the  landing  in  A.boukir 
Bay  —  that  he  had  gone  off  to 
Ismailia,  and  that  he,  Hamley,  was 
to  remain  at  Alexandria  to  await 
a  later  development  of  events,  his 
'  annoyance  '  became  '  extreme.'  " 

The  sealed  letters  were  two  in 
number,  one  a  short  note  from 
Sir  John  Adye,  "impressing  the 
importance  of  silence,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  enemy  amused  as  long  as 
possible."  Sir  Garnet's  letter  was 
more  full,  explaining  his  plans,  the 
necessity  for  secrecy,  and  instruct- 
ing Hamley  to  keep  Arabi  occu- 
pied with  demonstrations  and  shell- 
ing. Hamley,  Sir  Garnet's  letter 
said,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  front 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  every  man 
would  be  wanted  if  Arabi  was  to 
make  a  stand  near  Tel-el-Kebir. 
According  to  the  Official  History, 
the  letter  contained  the  words 
"  Tell  no  man."  This  was  all  very 
well,  but  it  affords  no  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  have  wilfully  de- 
ceived his  General  of  Division  by 
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telling  him  an  exactly  opposite 
story  only  twelve  hours  before ; 
and  Hamley  must  indeed  have 
had  the  temper  of  an  angel  if  he 
did  not  resent  treatment  that  must 
seem  so  insulting  to  any  impartial 
mind. 

Upon  this  Alexandrian  episode 
Sir  Edward  Hamley's  enemies  have 
founded  a  very  grave  charge.  Al- 
though the  accusation,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  print,  yet  we  are 
informed  that  Colonel  Maurice  al- 
leges that  Hamley  divulged  Sir 
Garnet's  plans  prematurely,  and 
thus  imperilled  the  chances  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  s  success.  The 
absurdity  of  such  an  insinuation 
carries  with  it  its  own  contradic- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  incident.  Sir 
Garnet's  letter  was  opened  at  the 
proper  time  by  Colonel  Twynam, 
his  A.A.G.,  and  handed  to  him. 
Considering  with  how  little  confi- 
dence Hamley  had  been  treated, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  chosen  to  have  the  letter 
opened  in  the  presence  of  his  staff, 
and  by  a  third  person.  Had  he 
not  taken  this  precaution,  we 
should  doubtless  be  told  now  that 
he  broke  the  seals  as  soon  as  he 
went  ashore,  and  blazed  abroad 
Sir  Garnet's  real  destination  be- 
fore the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief's 
transports  were  well  out  of  the 
harbour.  The  malign  imagination 
that  is  capable  of  suggesting  the 
one  idea  is  quite  equal  to  conceiv- 
ing the  other.  "We  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  Sir  Edward  may 
have  expressed  his  indignation  in 
the  presence  of  his  staff  at  the 
deception  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him.  What  General 
Officer,  under  similar  provocation, 
would  have  had  the  self-control  to 
remain  silent  under  such  circum- 
stances, especially  when  his  audi- 


ence was  bound  to  confidence?  The 
assumption  that  it  was  through 
Hamley's  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  news  of  Sir  Gar- 
net's making  for  Port  Said  and 
the  Canal  became  known  in  Alex- 
andria, if  at  ail  tenable,  would  re- 
flect more  heavily  upon  Colonel 
Twynam  or  the  rest  of  the  staff 
than  even  upon  Hamley  himself. 
But  from  the  moment  that  Wolse- 
ley  passed  Aboukir  Bay  without 
landing,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  plans ;  and  considering 
how  closely  his  movements  were 
watched  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
with  what  incredible  swiftness 
news  travels  in  the  East,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  half 
Alexandria  knew  Sir  Garnet's 
real  destination  almost  as  soon 
as  Hamley  himself.  The  charge 
is  so  frivolous  —  we  might  say 
malicious  —  that  though  it  has 
been  put  in  currency,  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  any  one  is  found 
with  the  courage  to  back  it  up 
in  print. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  situa- 
tion was  that  Hamley's  brigadier, 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  as  the  author 
of  the  plan  of  campaign  which 
Wolseley  was  carrying  out,  must 
have  known  all  the  while  what 
the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief's  real 
intentions  were,  and  yet  felt  him- 
self precluded  from  giving  a  single 
iota  of  information  to  his  immedi- 
ate chief.  Although  the  two  seem 
to  have  worked  together  in  perfect 
harmony  throughout  the  campaign, 
Alison  never  betrayed  to  Ham- 
ley  the  fact  that  he  had  drawn  out 
the  lines  upon  which  the  operations 
were  being  conducted- — a  fact  also 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  Colo- 
nel Maurice  in  the  course  of  those 
very  elaborate  researches  for  his 
Official  History  about  which  he 
tells  us  so  much  in  his  '  United 
Service  Magazine'  articles. 
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So  Hamley  with  his  brigadiers, 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  remained  at  Alex- 
andria, keeping  the  rebels  in  play 
by  reconnaissances  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  doing  good  work  mean- 
while in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  until  Sir  Garnet 
had  safely  arrived  at  Ismailia.  The 
Official  History  states  that :  "  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  not  in  the  secret 
as  to  the  operations  that  were 
really  intended,  was  not  a  little 
incommoded  in  his  plans  by  the 
fact  that  ...  no  field  -  artillery 
was  left  to  him ;  but  after  having 
clearly  pointed  out  his  weakness 
in  this  respect,  he  did  his  best  to 
compensate  the  defect  by  his  gen- 
eral arrangements."  It  was  not 
until  the  28th  August  that  Ham- 
ley  received  instructions  to  come 
on  to  the  front  with  Alison  and 
the  Highland  Brigade,  leaving 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  brigade  to 
garrison  Ranileh.  Ismailia  was 
reached  on  1st  September.  "The 
naval  officer  on  duty  in  the  Lusi- 
tania  went  on  shore  to  report  our 
arrival  to  the  Admiral,"  writes 
Hamley.  "  On  returning  he  said 
he  had  seen  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  had  told  him  of  the  arrival  of 
the  brigade  and  myself,  .  .  .  who 
had  replied,  '  Give  my  love  to 
him.'"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Sir  William  Butler  falls 
into  an  ecstasy  of  rapture  over  this 
evidence  of  "  all  friendliness  "  ;  but 
read  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  the  message  leaves  a  sinis- 
ter impression.  One  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old 
Roman  centurion  of  the  Sabine 
wars,  and  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"Thy  friends,  Siccius  Dentatus, 
thy  friends  ! " 

Sir  William  Butler  makes  a 
desperate  effort  to  show  that  dur- 
ing the  delay  at  Ismailia,  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  again  endeavoured  to 


interfere  with  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  and  to  prove  his  case  he 
does  not  scruple  to  garble  passages 
from  Hamley's  diary.  Here  are 
the  entries,  with  Sir  William 
Butler's  comments,  of  the  justice 
of  which  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves  : — 

'  "  3r?  Sept.— On  shore  at  8  A.M.  to  Sir 
G.  Wolseley's  quarters  :  he  was  not 
yet  visible,  and  sent  out  to  ask  me  to 
remain  to  breakfast.  As  I  could  not 
have  talked  to  him  on  business  at 
table,  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  would 
return  after  breakfast,  and  went  back 
to  the  ship." 

On  this  Sir  William  Butler  re- 
marks : — 

"  Clearly  there  was  no  conciliating 
this  General,  no  soothing  him  into  a 
more  gracious  realisation  of  anything 
approaching  the  position  he  occupied 
in  the  expedition.  He  can  see  only 
himself  in  all  the  toil  and  thought  of 
this  enterprise.  He  moves  through 
it  conscious  only  of  one  personality — 
his  own.  Most  men  would  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  his  unasked  sug- 
gestion of  a  few  days  earlier  ;  but  the 
loftiness  of  the  pinnacle  upon  which 
he  has  placed  himself  cannot  be 
reached  by  lesson  or  rebuff." 

Most  people  will  think  this  a 
very  large  gloss  upon  a  very  small 
text ;  and  we  quote  it  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  writing  which 
is  being  employed  in  the  attempt 
to  run  Hamley  down.  In  fact, 
Hamley's  business  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  very  simple ; 
but  let  him  speak  for  himself : 
"  After  breakfast  I  saw  him,  and 
explained  to  him  the  situation  at 
Alexandria,  showing  him  a  sketch- 
map  with  the  works  as  they  now 
existed."  Coming  direct  from 
Alexandria,  it  was  no  more  than 
his  plain  duty  to  inform  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  about  the  posi- 
tion there.  All  the  suggestions 
made  by  Hamley  at  Ismailia  were 
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connected  with  his  own  division, 
nor  can  we  think  that  a  responsible 
General  is  presuming  overmuch  if 
he  makes  representations  even  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  any 
point  of  detail  that  he  deems 
likely  to  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand. And  in  fact  Hamley  had 
cause  to  complain.  Sir  Garnet 
seems  to  have  treated  the  Second 
Division  from  first  to  last  as  if  it 
had  been  designed  to  form  a  re- 
serve and  not  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  attack.  "  A  force  composed 
of  miscellaneous  troops  and  inade- 
quate transport "  was  allotted  to 
Hamley  for  the  march  to  Kassas- 
sin.  He  was  to  have  had  a  second 
brigade  made  up  of  his  own  divi- 
sional Rifle  battalion  and  the  Ma- 
rines. Then  the  Marines  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  First  Division, 
and  he  was  to  get  Macpherson  and 
the  Indian  Contingent,  with  which 
he  would  have  been  well  content ; 
and  finally,  he  was  to  be  stripped 
not  merely  of  the  Indian  Contin- 
gent, but  of  his  own  divisional 
battalion.  Was  there  ever  General 
in  existence  who  would  not  have 
grumbled  at  seeing  his  command 
thus  made  such  a  convenience  of 
and  its  efficiency  thus  impaired  1 

On  the  arrival  of  the  force  at 
Kassassin  there  was  decided  fric- 
tion between  Wolseley  and  Ham- 
ley,  and  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  remonstrate  at  the  wholesale 
way  in  which  his  division  was 
being  stripped.  Nor  was  he  going 
beyond  his  rights  in  doing  so. 
The  services  of  a  division  were 
being  expected  of  his  command, 
and  here  he  found  that  the  inten- 
tion evidently  was  to  reduce  his 
force  to  a  single  brigade.  Who 
can  say  that  Hamley  was  not 
justified  in  speaking  out,  even  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  when  he 
found  his  division  thus  denuded  ? 


We  extract  from  his  diary  the 
following  report  of  a  portion  of 
the  conversation  he  had  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Kassassin, 
which  will  serve  to  exculpate 
Hamley  from  the  charge  of  undue 
assumption  in  pressing  the  state 
of  his  command  upon  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  : — 

"  I  observed  that  my  divisional 
artillery  had  not  yet  joined  me.  He 
said  the  divisional  artillery  was  to  be 
separate  from  the  ])i vision,  massed 
with  the  rest  under  the  brigadier.  I 
then  inquired  when  my  "divisional 
battalion  would  join  me.  He  re- 
plied that  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice required  that  it  should  act  with 
the  First  Division.  I  represented  that 
I  was  being  deprived  of  everything 
except  a  single  brigade — to  which  he 
replied  again  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  required  it,  and  went  into 
his  tent." 

Hamley  next  sought  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  and  represented  to 
him  how  great  an  injury  would  be 
done  both  to  himself  and  the  bri- 
gadier by  leaving  him  with  only 
a  single  brigade.  These  remon- 
strances induced  Sir  John  Adye 
to  consult  the  Commander-in-Chief ; 
but  he  speedily  returned  with  the 
not  very'courteous  answer,  "  Wolse- 
ley says  he  has  made  his  arrange- 
ments, and  won't  alter  them." 
Hamley  met  this  curt  reply  with 
sufficient  dignity  : — 

"  I  renewed  my  remonstrances,  said 
that  I  held  the  Queen's  commission 
to  command  the  Second  Division — that 
I  did  not  understand  how  my  troops, 
in  my  presence,  could  act  under  any 
orders  but  mine,  and  that  it  would 
be  supposed  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  thus  stripping  me  while 
the  commander  of  the  First  Division 
retained  a  proper  command." 

"Sir  J.  Adye  then  explained,"  Ham- 
ley  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  part  of  the 
plan  of  attack  relating  to  the  infan- 
try— that  the  Highland  Brigade  was 
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to  be  followed  by  the  Guards,  and 
Graham's  Brigade  by  the  two  divis- 
ional battalions  (3/GOth  and  4Gth).  I 
represented  that  from  the  position  of 
the  Guards'  Brigade,  placed  in  rear  of 
the  Highland,  while  it  belonged  to  the 
First  1  )ivision,  and  was  not  under 
my  orders,  it  would  be  too  far  off  to 
receive  orders  from  its  own  com- 
niander.  Adye  observed  that  there 
was  a  reason  (which  he  did  not  men- 
tion) for  placing  the  Guards  there. 
I  then  pointed  out  what  a  grave  tacti- 
cal error  it  would  be  not  to  have  the 
supporting  brigade  in  each  case  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  attacking  brigade.  Adye 
asked,  '"What  would  you  propose1?' 
I  answered,  '  Reverse  the  positions  of 
the  two  brigades  acting  in  support, 
and  then  each  Division  will  be  entire, 
under  the  orders  of  one  general.' 
There  had  never  been  any  mention 
or  hint  on  the  part  of  Sir  G.  W.  or 
Sir  J.  A.  of  placing  the  Guards  under 
my  orders — on  the  contrary,  it  had 
been  assumed  that  I  was  to  have 
only  one  brigade  ;  and  as  General 
Willis  could  not  command  the  Guards 
while  thus  separated  from  him,  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  meant  to 
be  independent  (a  most  serious  blun- 
der), and  to  rentier  them  so,  I  was  to 
have  been  deprived  of  my  divisional 
battalion." 

Sir  William  Butler  makes  a 
feeble  attempt  to  excite  com- 
passion for  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who,  amid  "  the  strain  and  stress  " 
of  the  eve  of  a  battle  and  "  the  ex- 
ceptionally trying  nature  of  life  in 
the  Egyptian  desert  in  August  and 
early  September,"  had  thus  to 
wrestle  with  a  refractory  and 
pertinacious  General,  and  thinks 
there  will  be  little  hesitation  in 
awarding  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  his  relations  to  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  at  this  time,  "  a  very  large 
measure  of  the  angelic  virtues." 
We  make  no  such  claim  for  Ham- 
ley  ;  but  he  would  have  been  either 
more  or  less  than  human  if  he  had 
stood  silently  by  and  seen  his  com- 


mand reduced  to  impotence  without 
lodging  a  protest.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  extracts  from  Ham- 
ley's  diary  as  given  by  Mr  Shand 
with  the  Official  History  and  with 
Colonel  Maurice  and  Sir  William 
Butler's  articles,  and  evade  the 
conclusion,  if  he  can,  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  deliberately  in- 
tended that  the  Second  Division 
should  take  "a  back  seat"  at  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  that 
his  calculations  were  upset  only 
by  the  bravery  and  dash  of  Alison 
and  the  Highland  Brigade.  In 
the  end,  however,  reflection  con- 
vinced the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
that  he  was  going  too  far,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  Sir  John 
Adye  a  note  was  written  to  Ham- 
ley  saying  that  arrangements 
would  be  made  for  giving  him 
another  brigade  in  support  of 
Alison's  Highlanders.  To  all  ap- 
pearances this  concession  was 
granted  as  a  piece  of  justice  that 
could  not  have  been  denied. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  12th 
September,  all  the  Generals  met 
the  Commander  in-Chief  at  Ninth 
Hill,  and  Sir  Garnet  told  them 
that  he  intended  to  leave  the 
camp  that  night  and  attack  the 
enemy's  works  before  daybreak. 
A  plan  of  the  battle  was  handed 
to  each  of  the  Generals,  and  Gen- 
eral Willis  and  Hamley  received 
verbal  instructions  to  form  line  of 
half-battalion  columns,  and  attack 
immediately  they  reached  the 
works.  Sir  Garnet  also  told 
Hamley  that  if,  after  the  front 
line  had  been  penetrated,  he  found 
the  enemy's  camp  defended,  he 
was  not  to  attack  it  until  the  First 
Division  had  worked  round  on  its 
flank.  Before  leaving  the  ground 
Sir  Garnet  alluded  to  the  con- 
cession of  the  additional  brigade, 
and  said  aloud,  "  '  I  have  changed 
my  plan  to  please  General  Ham- 
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ley  ; '"  "  to  which  I  replied  that  I 
felt  greatly  obliged  to  him  for 
having  done  so." 

At  this  point  we  corne  upon 
another  of  those  dark  accusations 
which  Hamley's  enemies  hold  out 
the  threat  of  publishing,  with  the 
view  of  stifling  further  discussion 
of  his  case.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  on  receiving 
the  plan  of  battle,  openly  stigma- 
tised it  as  an  impossible  operation, 
and  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders 
issued  when  asked  for  them  by 
Colonel  Twynam,  his  Assistant- 
Adjutant-Genera],  declaring  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Head- 
quarters Staff;  and  that,  unable 
to  get  any  satisfaction  from  him, 
Colonel  Twynam  made  the  neces- 
sary orders  in  conjunction  with 
General  Dormer. 

Let  us  examine  this  charge  some- 
what closely,  and  it  will,  we  think, 
be  found  to  rest  upon  very  slender 
foundations.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  members  of  Hamley's  stall' 
have  been  applied  to  for  materials 
of  impeachment.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  hear  that  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  frankly,  if  not  forcibly, 
criticised  the  order  of  battle ;  but 
we  have  the  statements  of  officers 
who  must  have  been  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  who  testify  that 
they  never  heard  Hamley  cavil 
with  the  orders.  This,  however, 
merely  goes  to  prove  a  negative, 
but  such  a  statement  should  not 
have  been  put  in  circulation  unless 
duly  vouched  for  by  names ;  and 
if  it  ever  finds  its  way  into  print, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  on  whose 
authority  it  has  been  originated. 
Lord  Wolseley's  followers  have  al- 
ways claimed  for  him  the  privileges 
of  a  "  Blessed  Glendoveer,"  and 
not  a  little  of  their  rancour  against 
Hamley  seems  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  bring  him- 
self to  accept  the  cult. 


With  regard  to  the  charge  that 
Hamley  refused  to  carry  out  his 
orders,  the  evidence  that  he  did 
carry  them  out  is  so  overpowering 
that  we  are  astonished  so  frivol- 
ous an  allegation  should  ever  have 
been  hinted  at.  Colonel  Maurice's 
immaculate  "Official  History,"  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  own  letters  and 
despatches,  every  newspaper  cor- 
respondent's account  of  the  night- 
march  and  battle,  show  that  Sir 
Edward  did  himself  command  the 
Second  Division,  and  did  carry  out 
what  orders  he  had  received.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  convenient  to  make  out 
that  Hamley  had  refused  to  carry 
out  Wolseley's  instructions.  From 
an  early  period  in  the  march,  even 
before  the  start  from  Ismailia,  the 
Headquarters  Staff  had  been  in- 
terfering with  the  details  of  Ham- 
ley's  division  on  its  own  account, 
arid  without  reference  to  him  as 
the  officer  commanding.  At  Kas- 
sassin  on  the  12th,  we  find  Ham- 
ley  writing  in  his  diary  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Either  to-day  or  on  the  llth,  the 
chief  of  the  staff  had  addressed  to  me 
a  question,  whether  my  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry  were  not  distributed  at  that 
time  in  such  and  such  localities  I  To 
which  I  responded  that  1  supposed 
them  to  be  so,  but  could  not  say 
whether  they  were  or  not,  as  any 
orders  they  might  have  received  had 
not  been  transmitted  through  me." 

We  hear  much  of  Hamley's  in- 
fringement of  military  convention- 
alities ;  but  to  interfere  with  the 
details  of  a  command  without  refer- 
ence to  the  responsible  General  or 
his  staff  was  surely  to  throw  military 
etiquette  to  the  winds  altogether. 
But  the  worst  has  to  be  told. 
After  reaching  Kassassin,  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley  took  to  communi- 
cating directly  with  Hamley's 
brigadiers  without  reference  to 
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the  General  himself.  Upon  this 
subject  Colonel  Maurice  is  injudi- 
ciously explicit.  He  fails  to  see 
the  invidious  light  in  which  his 
revelations  place  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  : — 

"Before  the  battle  Lord  Wolseley 
had  already  discovered  that  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  had  completely  lost 
touch  of  the  practical  working  of 
large  bodies  of  men.  .  .  .  He  could 
not  have  given  or  understood  the 
mechanical  orders  necessary  for  the 
arrangements  of  men.  ...  So  little 
did  Lord  Wolseley  trust  his  capacity 
for  such  an  operation  (a  night-march), 
that  his  original  intention  had  been 
to  leave  him  behind  in  command  of 
the  camp  at  Kassassin.  .  .  .Certainly, 
if  ever  divisional  General  was  tied  up 
in  swaddling-clothes  and  nursed  across 
a  march,  that  General  was  Sir  Edward 
during  the  night-march." 

If  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had 
honestly  formed  this  idea  of  Ham- 
ley's  military  incapacity,  his  duty 
was  clear.  He  should  either  have 
left  him  behind  at  Kassassin,  as 
Colonel  Maurice  says  he  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  do,  or,  better 
still,  he  should  have  formally  sup- 
erseded him  in  his  command  before 
the  night-march  began.  In  the 
latter  case  an  inquiry  would  have 
sifted  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
if  Sir  Garnet  had  shown  that  he 
was  right,  the  whole  country  would 
have  applauded  his  firmness  and 
resolution.  But  Sir  Garnet  knew 
better  than  to  take  such  a  heroic 
step.  The  less  dignified  course  of 
dealing  with  Hamley  in  a  hole-and- 
corner  fashion  was  in  every  way 
much  more  safe  and  expedient,  and 
an  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to 
treat  Hamley's  command  as  merely 
a  nominal  one,  and  to  bring  his 
brigadiers  immediately  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Colonel  Maurice  unctuously  ob- 
serves that  this  arrangement  was 
made  "only"  from  "a  kindly  wish 


not  to  injure  Sir  Edward's  amour 
propre  "  ;  but  if  Sir  Edward  was 
the  incapable  leader  the  Wolseley- 
ans  now  seek  to  make  him  out  to 
be,  Sir  Garnet,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  had  no  right  to  risk  the 
safety  of  a  division  by  leaving  him 
even  in  nominal  command.  To  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  division, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  intrigues 
that  were  going  on  at  headquarters, 
Sir  Edward  Hamley  was  their  re- 
sponsible commander ;  it  was  he 
whom  they  had  to  follow,  to  him 
they  were  responsible,  and  it  was 
to  his  guidance  that  they  trusted 
for  the  success  of  the  division  in 
the  coming  engagement.  Such  a 
consideration  as  this  suffices  by 
itself  to  ensure  condemnation  for 
the  course  the  Commander-in-Chief 
followed. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  to  be  the  new 
head  of  the  British  army,  and  his 
example  is  likely  to  be  followed 
as  a  precedent  by  Commariders-in- 
Chief  in  the  field.  Is  he  prepared 
to  alter  our  military  discipline  and 
tradition,  so  that  for  dislike  or 
pique,  or  any  other  conceivable 
reason,  a  Commander-in-Chief  can 
thrust  aside  the  responsible  divi- 
sional Generals  and  put  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  their 
brigadiers,  leaving  the  General  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  whatever  blame 
there  may  be  to  bear  1  Suppose 
the  Second  Division  had  been  re- 
pulsed or  cut  to  pieces  by  Arabi, 
upon  whom  was  the  responsibility 
to  rest,  who  would  have  been  made 
the  scape-goat1?  Hamley,  whom 
Wolseley  affected  to  treat  as  a 
nominal  commander,  or  his  briga- 
diers, to  whom  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  committed  the  real  re- 
sponsibility ?  The  question  hardly 
requires  an  answer.  Had  disaster 
unhappily  occurred  to  the  Second 
Division,  Hamley's  "nominal"  com- 
mand would  have  speedily  been 
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changed  into  actual  responsibility. 
A  practice  so  subversive  of  all  dis- 
cipline, so  alien  to  our  best  military 
traditions,  must  be  looked  at  with 
grave  reprehension.  We  can  only 
compare  it  with  the  course  followed 
by  the  first  French  Republic  dur- 
ing the  Terror,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  sent  civil 
commissioners  to  control  its  gen- 
erals in  the  field,  the  former  having 
all  the  power,  the  latter  bearing 
all  the  responsibility.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Maurice  in  his  next  article. 

Had  Sir  Archibald  Alison  been 
other  than  the  perfect  gentleman 
and  true  soldier  all  men  know  him 
to  be,  this  divided  responsibility 
in  the  Second  Division  must  have 
resulted  in  the  Wolseley-Hamley 
controversy  assuming  an  entirely 
new  form — one  which  must  have 
necessarily  led  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  military  courts.  But  the  good 
feeling  and  perfect  confidence  that 
subsisted  between  Sir  Edward 
and  Sir  Archibald  happily  ob- 
viated any  friction.  All  avail- 
able evidence  shows  that  the  two 
worked  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony, and  that  Hamley,  having 
complete  reliance  on  Sir  Archi- 
bald, never  interfered  with  his 
command  of  the  Highland  Bri- 
gade, and  that  he  consulted  Alison 
about  every  detail  of  importance. 
The  result  was  that,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  arrange- 
ments, Hamley  remained  the  ef- 
ficient commander  of  the  Second 
Division.  If  Sir  Garnet  provided 
the  "  swaddling-clothes  "  Sir  Archi- 
bald certainly  did  not  fit  them 
on  to  his  General,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward remained  for  the  time  happily 
unconscious  of  the  intrigues  that 
were  being  directed  against  him. 
We  cannot  characterise  too  strong- 
ly the  policy  that  postponed 


these  revelations  until  after  Sir 
Edward's  death.  Had  Colonel 
Maurice  spoken  out  while  he  was 
still  alive,  we  can  readily  imagine 
what  the  consequences  would  have 
been ;  but  it  is  a  much  more 
simple  matter  to  throw  obloquy 
on  a  dead  man  than  to  enter  into 
debate  with  a  living  one. 

Colonel  Maurice  endeavours  to 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  Ham- 
ley  fell  into  an  error  in  advising 
the  Command er-in- Chief  as  to  the 
hour  for  commencing  the  night- 
march.  The  matter  is  not  of  much 
consequence ;  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  illustration  of  the 
unfair  quibbling  of  which  Colonel 
Maurice's  articles  are  mainly  made 
up.  After  the  alarm  on  the  night 
of  the  12th,  caused  by  a-  stampede 
of  horses,  Wolseley  and  Hamley 
met,  and  after  the  former  had 
given  the  General  some  final  in- 
structions • —  query,  Were  these 
"  nominal  "  1  —  "  asked  me,"  says 
Hamley,  "  at  what  hour  I  thought 
the  division  ought  to  begin  its 
march,  supposing  the  enemy's  lines 
to  be  five  and  a  half  miles  distant 
and  daybreak  about  five  o'clock, 
allowing,  he  said,  for  '  possible 
egarements,'  I  suggested  a  little 
after  half-past  one,  to  which  he 
assented."  "If,  therefore,  even 
in  his  question,"  said  Colonel 
Maurice,  "  Lord  Wolseley  had  not 
allowed  for  Sir  Edward's  inexperi- 
ence in  such  matters,  we  should 
have  been  an  hour  late,  and  the 
whole  attack  must  have  failed. 
We  should  have  arrived  at  six 
o'clock,  in  broad  daylight."  Note 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  himself 
put  his  question  incorrectly.  The 
distance  was  not  five  and  a  half 
miles  but  3  miles  1380  yards. 
Hamley  knew  this  as  well  as  Wol- 
seley. He  also  knew  that  the  hour 
of  march  was  fixed  at  half-past  one. 
Taking  no  notice  of  the  Commander- 
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in-Chief  s  slip,  Hamley  returned  a 
correct  answer  ;  but  in  his  hurried- 
ly written  '  Nineteenth  Century  ' 
article  he  again  repeats  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley's  mistake.  Colonel 
Maurice  charges  Mr  Shand  with 
imagining  that  because  "  Lord 
Wolseley  as  a  matter  of  kindly 
courtesy  asked  Sir  Edward  at 
what  hour  he  thought  the  march 
ought  to  begin,  therefore  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  allowed  to  fix  the  hour 
of  the  march."  Mr  Shand  makes 
no  such  claim,  neither  does  Sir 
Edward  Hamley.  All  we  have  to 
ask  is — Is  this  honest  criticism? 

With  regard  to  the  night-march 
on  Tel-el-Kebir,  Colonel  Maurice's 
Official  History  is  at  direct  vari- 
ance with  Colonel  Maurice's  indict- 
ment of  Hamley  in  the  '  United 
Service  Maga/ine.'  In  the  latter 
he  is  represented  as  a  mere  cipher 
in  his  division,  as  a  General  in 
"swaddling-clothes,"  who  issued 
only  two  orders,  both  irrelevant, 
during  the  whole  march.  A  few 
detached  passages  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  night- march  in  the 
Official  History  will  be  sufficient 
to  remove  the  impression  that 
Colonel  Maurice  now  so  sedul- 
ously seeks  to  establish  regarding 
Sir  Edward's  position  in  his  divi- 
sion, e.g. — 

"Sir  A.  Alison  had  received  orders 
from  Sir  K.  Jlamley  to  form  his  bri- 
gade in  the  order  in  which  it  was  to 
attack.  .  .  .  Sir  A.  Alison  had  clearly 
understood  Lord  Wolseley's  wish 
that  each  battalion  should  attack 
in  two  lines.  .  .  .  With  Sir  K.  Ham- 
ley's  full  approval  each  battalion  was 
formed  in  two  lines.  .  .  .  Sir  E.  Ham- 
ley  had  given  orders  during  the  night 
that  the  men  should  take  ample  room. 
This  had  tended  to  close  up  at  inter- 
vals. Sir  E.  Hamley,  who  was  be- 
tween these  two  lines,  realising  a 
necessity  which  was  sure  to  immedi- 
ately arise,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
rear  companies  of  the  Gordon  and 


Cameron    Highlanders,    and    formed 
them  into  a  support." 

During  this  silent  night-advance 
a  singular  incident  occurred,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  perfect  dis- 
cipline of  the  men  of  the  High- 
land Brigade.  Those  on  the  flanks 
of  the  brigade  had  come  to  step  out 
quicker  than  those  in  the  centre, 
so  that  the  men,  still  keeping  the 
touch,  swung  round  inwards  until 
both  ilanks  actually  met  face  to 
face.  The  situation  was  an  awk- 
ward one,  but  the  brigadier  or- 
dered the  word  to  halt  to  be  passed 
in  a  whisper  up  the  ranks,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  was  still.  He 
then  personally  placed  two  files  in 
the  centre,  exactly  opposite  the 
point  they  were  to  advance  on, 
and  a  whisper  was  again  passed 
up  for  the  whole  to  fall  back, 
keeping  the  touch  inwards  on  the 
two  centre  files.  This  was  done 
in  perfect  order  and  silence,  and 
the  advance  was  then  resumed. 

Colonel  Maurice  also  misrepre- 
sents Mr  Shand  as  claiming  for 
Hamley  the  credit  of  having 
directed  the  night  -  inarch.  An 
unfair  construction  has  been  put 
on  Mr  Shand's  words,  which  are : 
"  But  as  for  Hamley  himself,  to 
whom  fell  the  chief  share  in  direct- 
ing the  extremely  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  night-march,  who  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  columns,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  works  with 
the  leading  stormers,"  ifec.  If  the 
whole  chapter  in  which  these  words 
occur  be  taken  in  connection  with 
them,  Mr  Shand's  meaning  will  be 
quite  apparent.  His  words  do  not 
claim  for  Hamley  the  organisation 
of  the  night  -  march,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  business  of  the 
Commander- in-Chief  ;  but  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  the  operations  fell 
upon  the  Generals  of  Division. 
What  we  understand  Mr  Shand 
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to  mean  is,  that  Sir  Edward  and 
the  Highland  Brigade,  piloted  by 
Rawson,  led  the  night-march,  and 
thus  directed  the  course  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  force. 

Neither  by  Hamley  nor  by  any 
one  else  were  many  orders  issued 
during  the  night  -  march,  which 
necessarily  had  to  be  carried  out 
as  noiselessly  as  possible.  But  the 
above  sufficiently  contradicts  Col- 
onel Maurice's  Magazine  account, 
that  Hamley  only  issued  two 
orders,  both  of  which  he  ridicules. 
Which  are  we  to  believe —  Colonel 
Maurice  the  Official  Historian,  or 
Colonel  Maurice  the  Magazine 
writer  ?  If  he  has  told  the  truth 
in  his  Magazine  article,  why  should 
it  not  have  been  told  in  his  Offi- 
cial History  ?  Perhaps,  like  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  he  had  "  a  kindly 
wish  not  to  injure  Sir  Edward's 
amour  propre."  The  balance  of 
honour,  however,  inclines  towards 
the  side  of  offending  a  man's  sus- 
ceptibilities when  alive  rather  than 
reviling  his  memory  when,  he  is 
dead. 

The  Official  History  states  that 
it  was  about  "  five  minutes  to  five 
when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Highland  Brigade  was  nearing  the 
parapet  "  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  Colonel 
Heriot  Maitland,  who  was  with 
the  brigade,  gives  4.40  as  the 
time  when  the  Highlanders  came 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards  from  the  lines 
of  entrenchment.  The  pace  was 
only  slightly  increased  until  the 
brigade  had  covered  about  half 
the  distance,  when,  as  Colonel 
Maitland  says,  "  the  charge  was 
sounded,  and  the  men,  fixing  bay- 
onets and  giving  a  wild  sort  of 
howl,  not  a  cheer,  charged  the 
works  without  firing  a  shot."  All 
the  evidence  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  agrees  in  describing 
the  dash  made  by  the  Highlanders 


upon  the  works  as  instantaneous, 
and  that  they  were  actually  storm- 
ing the  lines  nearly  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Official  His- 
tory describes  them  "  as  nearing 
the  parapet."  As  the  brigade  had 
marched  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  to  attack,  there  was  no  time 
lost  in  forming,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  division. 

When  the  attack  began,  Sir 
Edward  and  his  staff  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  Highland  Brigade, 
and  he  had  halted  the  portion  of  the 
second  line  nearest  to  him,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  it  as  a  support. 
The  ditch  into  which  the  Highland- 
ers had  at  once  leapt  was  about  six 
feet  deep,  with  a  rampart  command- 
ing, up  which  they  speedily  swarmed 
under  a  heavy  fire.  For  an  instant 
the  enemy's  fire  caused  the  High- 
landers to  recoil. 

"Tlie  lire  was  so  .severe,"  .says  the 
Olh'cial  History,  "and  the  defenders 
held  so  resolutely  to  their  ground, 
that  even  of  the  two  centre  regiments, 
the  Cordon  and  Cameron,  though 
some  groups  were  able  very  soon  to 
establish  a  footing  within  the  works, 
others  on  the  left  were  driven  back 
from  the  parapet,  so  much  so  that 
Sir  A.  Alison  himself,  who  had  crossed 
to  lead  the  advance,  Avas  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  forced  back  over 
the  parapet  again.  Crossing  again, 
he  had  his  horse  shot  just  as  he  had 
dismounted  in  order  to  lead  the  men, 
and  in  joining  the  advancing  troops 
was  very  nearly  cut  oft'  by  a  party  of 
Egyptians  falling  back  from  one  of 
the  works.  Even  of  those  who  held 
their  own  on  the  further  side  of  the 
parapet,  large  numbers,  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire  on  three  sides,  began 
to  give  way.  They  turned  about 
again,  however,  on  receiving  from 
Sir  E.  Hamley  the  word  of  command, 
'  liight  about  turn.'  Sir  E.  Hamley 
had  prepared  for  this  very  event  by 
retaining  in  hand  and  in  close  forma- 
tion part  of  the  second  line  of  both 
regiments.  He  now,  bringing  for- 
ward this  new  support,  rallied  upon 
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them  the  broken  fragments  which  had 
not  been  able  to  make  good  their 
attack,  and  led  the  whole  mass  to 
the  support  of  those  who  formed  the 
advancing  force  on  the  further  side 
of  the  front  trench,  and  from  this 
time  forward  Sir  Edward  himself  led 
the  advance.  How  completely  dis- 
persed such  an  attack  becomes  from 
the  moment  when  it  fairly  breaks  in 
upon  the  enemy  may  be  judged  by 
this,  that  a  staff  officer  reports  that 
there  was  a  moment  when  he  saw  Sir 
A.  Alison  himself  absolutely  alone, 
his  pistol  in  the  one  hand  which 
previous  campaigns  had  left  him, 
advancing  towards  a  group  of  the 
enemy,  probably  the  party  which 
nearly  cut  him  oil'." 

Hamley  also  pressed  the  advance 
of  his  second  brigade  under  Colonel 
Ashburnham  by  several  messengers ; 
but  the  Highland  Brigade  had  al- 
ready been  engaged  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  it  came  up  at  a  run 
and  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
redoubt. 

Inside  the  works,  Alison,  revolver 
in  hand,  and  followed  by  a  few  men, 
had  run  across  the  open  to  where 
a  large  body  of  the  79th  and  7-~>th, 
led  by  Colonel  Leith,  were  gallantly 
maintaining  a  hard  struggle  with 
the  enemy.  The  Egyptians  were 
holding  stoutly  an  inner  line  of 
works  which  came  down  at  right 
angles  on  their  outer  line,  and  had 
a  succession  of  small  redoubts  at 
every  bend  in  it.  Upon  this  line 
Alison  led  an  attack,  and  having 
stormed  the  redoubt  at  its  end 
next  the  outer  line,  proceeded  to 
follow  it  up,  clearing  the  outer  line 
as  he  advanced,  and  storming  the 
redoubts  at  the  angles  in  succes- 
sion. Arabi's  men  fought  desper- 
ately. A  dozen  times  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  joined  the  stormers  when 
they  rushed  in  and  bayoneted  the 
rebels.  Hamley  and  his  staff  and 
Sir  Archibald  with  the  brigade 
staff  were  leading  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  a  confused  and 


mixed  but  desperate  fight.  All 
this  was  in  the  dim  grey  light  of 
morning,  when  the  Generals  could 
see  only  indistinctly  what  was 
going  on  around  them. 

Hamley's  bravery  and  coolness 
in  action  has  never  been  impugned  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
tribute  which  Sir  William  Butler, 
no  friendly  critic,  pays  to  his  bear- 
ing in  the  action  : — 

"  But  now,  all  at  once,  the  moment, 
the  spot,  and  the  man  came  together  ; 
'  the  refluent  tide  of  men,'  as  it  thun- 
dered backward  upon  the  parapet, 
struck  full  upon  a  formidable  rock  of 
human  granite,  and  its  eddying  surges 
of  retrogression,  caught  in  the  grasp 
of  a  powerful  personality,  were  stayed, 
gathered,  and  finally  cast  forward 
again  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
position.  When  in  the  light  of  dawn, 
then  just  sumcient  to  reveal  to  all 
ranks  the  aspect  of  the  battle-field, 
the  tall  figure  of  General  Hamley  was 
seen  on  horseback  in  the  press  of  foot 
combatants,  and  his  deep  voice  of 
command  was  heard  above  the  con- 
fusion of  the  strife,  as,  seizing  the 
broken  bits  of  battle,  he  threw  them 
again  upon  the  enemy — he  reached, 
if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  ideal  of 
strength  and  eiliciency  he  had  so 
often,  in  his  mental  appraisement  of 
self,  previously  attained." 

Certainly,  if  Hamley  marched 
across  the  desert  in  "swaddling- 
clothes,"  he  had  divested  himself 
of  them  before  the  battle  began. 
At  last  they  reached  a  redoubt 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Arabi's  camp,  which  lay  stretched 
out  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  they 
could  see  his  retreating  troops 
busy  getting  out  the  railway- 
trains  to  escape.  At  this  point 
a  horse  battery  came  up  on  the 
left  —  the  only  support  the  first 
line  received  that  day.  Though 
they  had  little  more  than  300  or 
400  men  of  the  Gordon  and  Cam 
eron  Highlanders,  the  Generals  de- 
termined to  rush  the  camp.  This 
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they  succeeded  in  doing  without 
meeting  organised  resistance,  and 
dashed  on  to  the  railway-station, 
securing  a  number  of  railway- 
trains,  Arabi's  immense  commis- 
sariat stores,  and  thousands  of 
camels.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  railway-station  the  battle  was 
won.  Arabi's  troops  were  com- 
pletely scattered,  and  were  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  there  was  no 
organised  force  in  front  of  our 
troops.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
was  it  that  the  cavalry  came  up 
and  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

The  Official  History  is  very  un- 
certain as  to  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Graham's  brigade, 
which  was  the  next  to  come  up 
to  the  works.  The  writer  of  the 
Official  History  considered  that 
Graham's  brigade  was  some  800  or 
900  yards  from  the  parapet  when 
the  heavy  fire  opened  upon  the 
charging  Highlandmen ;  that  its 
attack  was  still  further  retarded  by 
having  to  be  thrown  into  attack 
formation ;  and  that  it  carried  the 
first  line  of  works  with  a  rush 
"  about  the  time  the  Highlanders 
were  beginning  to  push  on  to  the 
interior  intrenchments."  Good 
evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
to  show  that  General  Graham's 
brigade  was  about  1200  yards  be- 
hind the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
that  it  was  broad  daylight  before  it 
delivered  its  attack.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  foundation  for  Colonel 
Maurice's  Magazine  statement  that 
the  fugitives  from  the  Egyptian 
force  routed  by  Graham  rolled 
back  the  resistance  which  the 
rebels  were  offering  to  Hamley. 
The  Second  Division  had  already 
done  the  heavier  part  of  the  work 
before  Graham's  attack  could 
have  had  the  slightest  influence 
upon  its  success.  In  his  Official 
History  Colonel  Maurice  says : 
"  The  history  of  the  seizure  of  the 
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works  for  the  first  ten  minutes  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  fight " 
— a  very  moderate  computation — 
"is  the  history  of  the  advance  of 
the  Highland  Brigade."  In  his 
Magazine  articles  he  seeks  to  mini- 
mise that  admission  by  showing 
from  the  operations  at  Magenta 
and  Koniggratz  that  the  fortune  of 
the  day  is  often  decided  by  the 
latest  comer.  But  no  one  knows 
better  than  Colonel  Maurice  that 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
parallel  between  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
these  battles,  whose  great  names 
are  simply  dragged  in  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The 
Second  Division  had  already  made 
its  victory  secure  while  General 
Graham's  men  were  still  struggling 
with  the  enemy  inside  the  parapet. 

Thus  the  Second  Division  had 
done  its  work.  It  had  stormed 
what  was  admitted  by  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  to  be  the  strongest 
part  of  the  works,  it  had  routed 
all  opposition,  it  had  captured 
Arabi's  camp,  had  seized  his  com- 
missariat and  transport,  with  no 
assistance  save  from  the  late  ar- 
rival of  Brancker's  battery,  and 
had  occupied  the  railway-station, 
thus  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
rebels  by  train.  It  is  with  no  de- 
sire to  decry  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  other  troops  engaged  that 
we  say  that  no  other  section  of 
the  forces  could  point  to  such  re- 
sults as  General  Hamley's  Division 
achieved.  If  these  did  not  consti- 
tute the  essentials  of  a  victory,  we 
should  much  like  to  know  wherein 
the  essentials  of  a  victory  do  con- 
sist. 

We  now  come  to  the  painful 
incident  of  the  meeting  on  the 
bridge,  which  Hatnley  felt  he  had 
so  just  reason  to  complain  of. 
Colonel  Maurice  quite  corroborates 
Hamley's  account  of  the  rudeness 
with  which  he  was  received.  Ali- 
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son  had  encountered  Wolseley  a 
little  earlier  at  the  same  place,  and 
had  been  very  kindly  congratulated 
on  the  behaviour  of  his  brigade. 
It  was  some  time  before  Hamley 
came  up,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  drafting 
a  report  on  his  Division  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  We  shall 
allow  Colonel  Maurice  to  give  his 
own  account  of  this  episode  : — 

"Lord  "Wolseley,  completely  absorb- 
ed in  the  work  of  condensing  for  tele- 
graphic purposes  the  broad  European 
fact  of  the  battle,  was  writing  in 
Colonel  Swaine's  pocket-book.  He 
knew  that  all  England  was  waiting 
for  that  despatch,  and  that  it  was 
particularly  important  to  his  immedi- 
ate masters,  the  Cabinet,  that  they 
should  receive  the  first  news.  It  was 
not  a  time  to  discuss  individual  merit 
in  any  way,  and  his  one  object  was  to 
describe  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  action.  There  was  no  time  to 
hunt  about  for  any  one  who  did  not 
come  up  to  report,  and  whilst  he  was 
thus  absorbed  in  his  work,  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  arrived.  Sir  Archibald  had 
appeared  already,  and  had  been  con- 
gratulated by  Lord  Wolseley  on  the 
work  of  his  brigade.  He  had  been 
asked  no  questions,  for  none  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
telegram.  Lord  Wolseley  had  been 
right  through  the  lines,  and  had  seen 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  summary. 
Colonel  Swaine,  being  free,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  Sir  Edward.  Every 
one  was  in  the  best  of  humours — 
"  exultant,"  as  Colonel  Swaine  puts 
it.  No  thought  of  jealousy  had 
entered  any  one's  mind.  Lord  Wol- 
seley, looking  up  for  a  moment  in  a 
condition  of  thought  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  any  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  such  absorption,  without 
thinking  who  was  there,  said  in  an 
absent  way,  'How  are  you,  Hamley?' 
without  stopping  his  work." 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  greeting 
that  a  General  whose  Division,  to 
say  the  least,  had  had  the  largest 
share  in  winning  a  brilliant  victory 
might  have  reasonably  expected 


from  his  Commander-in  Chief. 
Lord  Wolseley  is  blessed  with  a 
short  memory.  "  He  himself," 
Colonel  Maurice  assures  us,  "  has 
wholly  forgotten  that  Sir  Edward 
came  to  him  at  the  bridge  at  all, 
and  can  recall  none  of  the  circum- 
stances." Nor  does  he  care  to 
refresh  his  recollection.  "  He  has 
never  read  a  line  of  Mr  Shand's 
book,  and  never  will,"  is  Colonel 
Maurice's  childish  remark  ;  and  we 
think  the  determination  is  regret- 
table, in  the  face  of  his  avowed 
faculty  of  forgetfulness.  General 
Lowe  questioned  Hamley  about 
his  share  in  the  battle,  and  Sir 
Edward  "  mentioned  some  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  Sir  G.  Wolseley's 
hearing."  He  also  stated  the  facts 
to  Sir  John  Adye.  The  only  ques- 
tion asked  by  Wolseley  of  Sir 
Edward  was  whether  he  thought 
his  losses  were  heavy,  and  Hamley, 
disgusted  at  such  a  reception,  rode 
away.  The  telegraphic  despatch 
which  Wolseley  was  employed  in 
writing  on  the  bridge  eulogised 
the  attack  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment,  and  completely  ignored 
the  services  of  the  Second  Division. 
Colonel  Maurice's  reference  to 
the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief's  "  im- 
mediate masters  the  Cabinet "  is 
not  without  significance.  The 
Gladstone  Government  was  then 
in  office,  immersed  in  Irish  legisla- 
tion, and  already  paving  the  way  for 
the  "union  of  hearts"  and  for  Irish 
support  in  the  Commons,  which  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  soon  to  be 
brought  forward  to  cement.  Sir 
Garnet  well  knew  how  a  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  gallantry  of  an  Irish 
regiment  would  at  the  time  gratify 
his  "  immediate  masters,"  only  he 
selected  the  wrong  regiment,  giving 
to  the  Royal  Irish  the  credit  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
Colonel  Maurice's  articles  that  Sir 
Garnet  saw  but  little  of  the  battle, 
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and  took  no  trouble  to  inform  him- 
self about  the  details. 

The  Commander-in-Chief's  con- 
duct will  appear  all  the  more  ex- 
traordinary if  it  be  remembered 
that  before  the  battle  he  had 
professed  his  great  reliance  upon 
the  Highland  Brigade's  services. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Sir  Gar- 
net gave  the  brigadier  of  the 
Highland  Brigade  to  understand 
that  he  expected  it  to  be  inside 
the  lines  before  any  one  else ;  and 
so  it  was.  The  strongest  position  in 
the  enemy's  works  had  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  by  the  Highland- 
ers, almost  before  the  rest  of  the 
troops  arrived,  and  Sir  Garnet 
could  see  with  his  own  eyes  in 
their  occupation  of  the  railway- 
station  how  gallantly  they  had 
carried  everything  before  them. 
Colonel  Maurice  has  several  very 
lame  excuses  to  offer  for  Lord 
Wolseley,  such  as  that,  "at  the 
moment  and  long  afterwards  Lord 
Wolseley  supposed  the  First  Divi- 
sion to  have  attacked  earlier  than 
the  left,"  &c.,  &c.  Why,  then,  did 
Lord  Wolseley,  when  he  learned 
the  truth,  never  take  an.  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  this  misappre- 
hension, which  has  caused  so  much 
heartburning  and  bad  feeling  1 
Credited  or  crediting  himself  with 
the  success  of  the  victory,  and 
flushed  with  honours,  he  had  a 
golden  chance  of  showing  himself 
magnanimous  by  a  hearty  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  his  subor- 
dinate generals.  The  whole  matter, 
however,  so  far  as  Lord  Wolseley 
is  concerned,  remains  a  mystery ; 
and  the  public,  we  are  convinced, 
will  not  be  influenced  by  any  ex- 
planations that  do  not  come  direct 
from  his  lordship  himself. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the 
uninteresting  details  of  the  brief 
remainder  of  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. The  injustice  in  Wolseley 's 
telegram,  which  Hamley  had  re- 


sented, was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  despatch  which  fol- 
lowed it  up  his  name  was  entirely 
omitted  in  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  Second  Division, 
and  merely  mentioned  along  with 
the  other  Generals  in  the  formal 
complimentary  closing  paragraph, 
while  the  success  of  the  Second 
Division  itself  was  minimised  by 
a  comparison  with  other  sections 
of  the  troops  that  had  assuredly 
contributed  much  less  to  the  vic- 
tory. A  third  despatch,  mostly 
dedicated  to  General  Graham's  ser- 
vices, still  ignored  Hamley.  It  was 
little  wonder,  then,  that  though  he 
gave  up  endeavouring  to  obtain 
justice  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Egypt,  he  sought  redress 
from  other  sources.  He  sent  in  a 
"Report"  and  a  "Detailed  Re- 
port "  on  the  services  of  the  Se- 
cond Division  in  the  battle  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  they 
were  promptly  suppressed  at  head- 
quarters. We  shall  not  go  into 
the  controversy  about  the  claim 
Hamley  advanced  to  have  these 
reports  transmitted  to  the  War 
Office.  Considering  the  serious 
difference  between  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  battle,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  two  Generals 
stood  to  each  other,  a  high-minded 
Commander- in  -  Chief  would  cer- 
tainly have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  send  Sir  Edward's 
reports  to  the  War  Office,  qualify- 
ing them  with  an  explanation  of 
his  own  position.  Had  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  done  this,  the  contro- 
versy might  have  been  checked  at 
an  early  stage.  Silence  is  golden; 
but  when  carried  too  far  it  is  apt 
to  have  a  brazen  appearance. 

Colonel  Maurice  and  other  hos- 
tile critics  have  endeavoured  to 
confuse  the  public  as  to  Hamley's 
real  grievance,  by  representing 
him  as  carping  and  finding  fault 
with  the  whole  management  of 
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the  campaign,  and  with  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  himself  in  it. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  view 
that  the  only  complaint  to  which 
Hamley  gave  public  utterance  re- 
lated to  the  injustice  which  the 
Commander-in- Chief  had  done  him 
in  ignoring  the  services  of  his 
Division.  This  was  the  only  point 
on  which  he  sought  redress,  and 
he  sought  it  in  vain.  Lord 
Wolseley  was  the  only  one  from 
whom  it  could  have  come,  and  he 
steadily  continued  to  ignore  the 
facts  which  had  been  put  before 
him.  The  military  authorities  nat- 
urally felt  that  they  had  been 
committed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  aught  from  them.  We 
do  not  say  that  Hamley  always 
acted  judiciously  in  pressing  his 
claim  for  recognition.  He  rushed 
too  precipitately  into  print  in  his 
'  Nineteenth  Century  '  article,  and 
overlooked  services  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  officers  which,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  less  haste,  he  would 
have  amply  acknowledged.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he 
imitated  the  reticence  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  to  whose  personal  ex- 
ertions more  than  those  of  any  one 
else  the  success  at  Tel-el-Kebir  was 
due,  and  whose  services  were  kept 
in  the  background  along  with  those 
of  his  brigade.  Hamley's  article 
and  his  reports  went  a  long  way 
to  convince  the  public  that  there 
was  something  wrong ;  but  Lord 
Wolseley  was  then  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  and  his  despatches  were  re- 
ceived as  infallible  oracles.  It  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Shand's  volumes  that  the  public 
realised  the  treatment  which  Ham- 
ley  had  received  in  Egypt,  and  the 
grave  injustice  which  had  been 
done  him  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

And  now  we  have  a  tale  to  tell 


so  singular  that  it  will  scarcely  be 
believed,  and  so  painful  to  our- 
selves that  nothing  but  an  impera- 
tive sense  of  duty  to  the  dead 
Ham  Icy  and  his  living  friends 
would  induce  us  to  relate  it.  When 
Colonel  Maurice's  '  United  Service 
Magazine'  articles  completely  failed 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  public 
opinion  upon  Hamley's  case,  as 
presented  by  Mr  Shand,  an  attempt 
was  next  made  to  tamper  with  the 
Biographer.  By  Colonel  Maurice's 
urgent  and  persistent  representa- 
tions, the  Biographer  was  injudi- 
ciously prevailed  upon  to  have  two 
meetings  with  him,  the  latter  of 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
friends.  The  question  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  successor  was  pend- 
ing in  the  balance,  and  it  was  felt 
that  no  time  could  be  lost  in  ex- 
tricating Lord  Wolseley  from  the 
unenviable  position  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Shand's  volumes.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Biographer  could  have  so 
blindly  walked  into  the  trap  that 
had  been  set  for  him.  After 
the  insults  Colonel  Maurice  had 
offered  to  Hamley's  memory  in  his 
'  United  Service  Magazine'  articles, 
the  Biographer  would  have  acted 
more  prudently  had  he  declined  to 
hold  any  intercourse  whatever  with 
him.  Or  had  he  first  consulted  Sir 
Edward  Hamley's  representatives 
— as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do 
— he  would  have  been  furnished 
with  the  information  necessary  for 
confuting  Colonel  Maurice,  and 
have  avoided  compromising  both 
himself  and  the  Hamley  family. 
Colonel  Maurice  held  out  the 
"most  magniloquent  threats"  of 
what  he  would  do  to  blast  Ham- 
ley's  memory,  of  the  evidence  he 
could  adduce  to  show  that  Hamley 
had  not  acted  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  and  of  the  revelations 
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he  would  make  unless  the  Biogra- 
pher there  and  then  consented  to 
modify  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  his  book  regarding  the 
controverted  points  between  Harn- 
ley  and  Lord  Wolseley.  The  posi- 
tion was  a  sufficiently  trying  one 
for  any  biographer  who  wished 
to  do  justice  and  at  the  same 
time  safeguard  the  memory  of  the 
dead  friend  who  was  the  subject 
of  his  memoir.  However,  Colonel 
Maurice's  bluster  prevailed,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  encounter  was 
the  following  precious  document, 
which  we  have  no  right  to  withhold 
from  the  public.  We  suppress  only, 
out  of  regard  for  the  gentlemen 
themselves,  the  names  which  are 
appended  to  it  as  signatories  : — 

"LONDON,  13th  Amjusl  1895. 

"  With  reference  to  the  controversy 
which  has  lately  been  going  on  as  to 
the  Life  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Hamley, 
it  is  agreed  that  Mr  Shand  shall  write 
a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  the  draft  of 
which  has  been  approved  by  Colonel 
Maurice.  Colonel  Maurice  shall  also 
write  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  the  draft 
of  which  has  been  approved  by  Mr 
Shand. 

"  After  these  letters  have  appeared, 
the  controversy  shall  cease  entirely, 
and  that  nothing  shall  be  printed  in 
public  journals  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject, unless  other  parties  reopen  it. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  are  satisfied 
that  Mr  Shand  has  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  he  is  perfectly 
justified  in  accepting  this  compromise 
and  agreement.  "  A.  B. 

C.  I). 
E.  F." 

Most  people  will  think  that  the 
Biographer  acted  precipitately  in 
attaching  an  unnecessary  import- 
ance to  Colonel  Maurice's  threats  : 
for  our  part  we  feel  that  he  was 
solely  animated  by  a  conscientious 
though  mistaken  desire  to  serve 
the  memory  of  his  dead  friend. 
At  all  events,  he  had  clearly  no 


right  to  enter  into  any  concessions 
without  laying  before  the  Ham- 
ley  family  whatever  statements 
Colonel  Maurice  had  brought 
forward  affecting  Sir  Edward's 
reputation.  Bat  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  cause  which  requires 
to  be  bolstered  up  by  such 
unworthy  ruses  as  that  to  which 
Colonel  Maurice  resorted  in  the 
above  instance  1  Can  anything 
be  more  indicative  of  its  weak- 
ness, or  of  the  relentlessness  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  exculpate 
Lord  Wolseley  by  running  down 
Hamley  ?  The  following  are  the 
letters  exchanged  between  the 
Biographer  and  Colonel  Maurice 
through  the  columns  of  the 
'  Times '  :— 

"TiiK  LATE  SIB  EDWARD  HAMLEY. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 

"  SIR, — It  is  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  a  book  written  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  an  old  friend  should  have 
provoked  a  controversy  which  has 
not  been  wanting  in  bitterness,  and 
which  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  closed. 
The  book  was  written  on  what  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  full  in- 
formation, and  the  proof-sheets  were 
read  and  approved  by  those  who,  as 
I  had  reason  to  believe,  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  were  en- 
titled to  pronounce  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
them.  Within  the  last  few  days 
documents  and  facts  not  hitherto 
accessible  have  been  submitted  to 
me,  in  consultations  with  common 
friends,  which  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  several  points.  Chief 
among  those  is  the  question  of  the 
credit  of  the  night-march  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir — I  alluded  of  course  to  the 
march  of  the  Second  Division— which 
I  am  now  convinced  was  due  to  Lord 
Wolseley  alone.  At  the  same  time, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  maintain  my 
general  estimate  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a  most  distinguished 
man,  and  I  believe  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Colonel  Maurice,  the  writer  of 
the  Official  History  of  the  campaign, 
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will  agree  with  me  that  he  was  a 
most  gallant  soldier,  a  brilliant  strat- 
egist, and  one  to  whom  England  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  perhaps  has 
never  been  adequately  paid. 

"  ALKX.  INXES  SIIAND. 
LTON  CLUB,  Avy.  13." 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 

"SiR,  —  InacceptingfullyMrShand's 
very  handsome  exj  sessions  of  regret 
for  his  share  in  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  Lord  "Wol- 
seley,  perhaj)s  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  my  strong  conviction  of  the  per- 
fect good  faith  with  which  Mr  Shand 
has  acted  throughout.  I  can  only 
regret  the  circumstances  which  tended 
to  mislead  him  as  to  the  facts.  I  may 
further  add  that  nothing  can  have 
been  more  painful  to  me  than  to  be 
forced  into  a  position  in  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  dwell  only  upon 
the  weak  side  of  one  to  whom  every 
living  English  soldier  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  as  the  'father  of 
modern  English  military  thought,' 
and  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  bril- 
liant Englishmen  who  ever  wielded 
sword  and  pen.  F.  MAUHICK. 

"  LONDON,  Amj.  13." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr 
Shand  in  his  generosity  withdraws 
a  claim  for  Hamley  which  he  had 
never  advanced.  We  have  already 
seen  the  limited  sense  in  which 
Mr  tShand  claimed  for  Hamley  the 
credit  of  directing  the  night-march, 
a  sense  which  will  not  bear  the 
construction  Colonel  Maurice  has 
placed  upon  it,  or  even  that  which 
Mr  Shand  has  now  conferred  upon 
it  by  his  retractation.  It  is  true 
that  Colonel  Maurice  endeavours 
to  establish  the  impression  that 
Hamley  himself  claimed  credit  for 
having  directed  the  night-march  ; 
but  he  brings  no  proof  to  support 
the  insinuation.  It  should  be 
noted  also,  that  in  another  letter 
to  the  '  Times  '  Colonel  Maurice 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Mr 
Shand  withdrew  from  "  all  "  the 
charges  against  Lord  Wolseley 
contained  in  his  volume,  and  that 


lie  was  promptly  rebuked  for  the 
assumption  by  the  editor,  who 
pointed  out  that  Mr  Shand's  re- 
tractation was  limited  to  only 
"several  points." 

It  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  discussion  on  Sir  Edward 
Hamley's  case  could  be  burked  by 
any  such  agreement  as  that  ar- 
rived at  between.  Colonel  Maurice 
and  Mr  Shand.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoir  the  differences 
between  Hamley  and  Lord  Wol- 
seley had  become  a  public  question, 
which  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
were  in  a  position  to  withdraw, 
even  if  they  had  had  the  consent 
of  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  friends,  of 
whom,  however,  they  were  acting 
quite  independently.  Their  under- 
standing was  promptly  challenged 
by  Mr  Edward  Hamley,  Sir 
Edward's  nephew,  in  a  spirited 
and  sensible  letter  to  the  '  Times,' 
pointing  out  that  the  agreement 
was  entirely  personal  to  Colonel 
Maurice  and  Mr  Shand  them- 
selves : — 

"The  threats  which  Colonel  Maurice 
has  allowed  himself  to  make  in  the 
current  number  of  the  'United  Service 
Magazine,"'  writes  Mr  Hamley,  "and 
elsewhere  are  clearly  more  detrimental 
to  Sir  Edward's  memory  than  could 
be  any  statement  of  the  circumstances 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
based.  His  accusations  already  made 
stand  so  far  unanswered.  Sir  Edward 
Hamley's  memory  can  by  no  means  be 
allowed  to  bear  even  the  appearance 
of  stain,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
doubt  as  to  what  my  course  should 
be. 

"  Colonel  Maurice  will,  I  presume, 
proceed  with  his  third  article." 

After  the  exposure  of  the  shifty 
tactics  which  we  have  just  made, 
Colonel  Maurice  would  do  well, 
however,  to  leave  the  protection 
of  Lord  Wolseley's  reputation  to 
other  pens.  His  articles  have  al- 
ready gone  a  long  way  to  avenge 
Hamley.  and  to  place  Lord  Wol- 
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seley  in  a  still  more  odious  atti- 
tude, which  may  well  remind  him 
of  the  familiar  adage,  "  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  my  friends." 
Nothing  that  Colonel  Maurice  can 
say  will  alter  the  conviction  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  public  that 
a  grievous  wrong  was  done  to  Sir 
Edward  Hamley,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  and  the  Highland  Brigade. 
Nothing  will  have  any  influence 
upon  public  opinion  but  a  state- 
ment upon  the  subject  from  Lord 
Wolseley  himself. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
later  years  of  Hamley's  life.  They 
were  comparatively  uneventful. 
With  a  seat  in  Parliament,  the 
congenial  society  of  the  Athen- 
aeum, and  with  ample  leisure  to 
gratify  his  literary  interests  and 
pursuits,  his  life  would  have  been 
a  happy  one  could  the  shadow  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  have  been  lifted  off 
him.  He  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Conservative 
member  for  Birkenhead  in  the 
general  elections  of  1885  and  1886  ; 
and  his  great  authority  upon  mili- 
tary questions  was  from  the  first 
recognised,  and  secured  attention 
to  his  speeches.  His  speech  on 
National  Defence,  made  in  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  moved  by 
him  in  March  1887,  was  his  most 
weighty  utterance  in  the  House, 
and  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  country  at  the  time,  hav- 
ing been  closely  discussed  in  the 
press.  This  he  followed  up  by  a 
letter  to  Mr  Stanhope  on  a  scheme 
for  the  defence  of  England,  formu- 
lated by  Colonel  Ardagh,  which 
the  Secretary  for  War  had  asked 
him  to  report  upon,  and  which 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  literature 
of  that  subject.  In  that  letter 
Hamley  had  insisted  upon  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  Volunteer 
force  must  play  in  any  attempted 
invasion.  From  the  time  when  he 
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entered  Parliament  i>o  had  devel- 
oped a  great  interest  in  the  Volun- 
teers, and  there  is  considerable 
justice  in  Mr  Shand's  remarks  that 
his  return  to  Parliament  "  went  far 
to  give  new  life  to  the  great  nation- 
al movement."  He  stood  forward 
in  the  House  as  the  champion  of 
their  well-founded  grievances  ;  and 
resolutely  opposed  a  bill  which 
sought  to  assimilate  the  Volunteer 
force  more  closely  with  the  stand- 
ing army.  One  of  his  best  speeches 
was  made  in  support  of  a  motion 
for  an  increase  of  the  capitation 
grant,  which  drew  Mr  Gladstone  to 
his  feet  in  vehement  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  Nor  was  his  interest 
in  the  Volunteers  confined  to  the 
House.  He  had  accepted  the  hon- 
orary colonelcy  of  the  2d  Middle- 
sex Artillery,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  business  of  his  corps. 
He  had  a  seat,  too,  on  the  Council 
of  the  National  Artillery  Associ- 
ation ;  and  his  correspondence 
shows  how  industriously  he  endeav- 
oured to  gather  the  views  of  Vol- 
unteers in  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  proposed  legislation  and  "  the 
minimum  of  outlay  which  could  be 
safely  reconciled  with  complete 
efficiency."  His  last  achievement 
on  behalf  of  the  Volunteers  was  to 
put  the  Conservative  Ministry  in  a 
minority  on  the  question  of  a  grant 
to  the  force. 

Hamley's  last  literary  work  was 
a  history  of  the  '  War  in  the 
Crimea,'  which,  though  not  much 
more  than  an  epitome  of  the 
'  Story  of  the  Campaign ' — without 
the  picturesqueness  that  character- 
ised the  earlier  narrative — is  yet  a 
very  model  of  what  a  condensed 
military  history  should  be.  A 
copy  was  sent  to  his  friend  King- 
lake  ;  but  the  historian  of  the 
Crimea  was  then  on  his  deathbed, 
and  the  summons  was  soon  to  come 
for  Hamley  himself.  His  health 
had  begun  to  decline  as  early  as 
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of  .  ao  in  the 

^  .  and  the  doctors  sent 
...^-iwciy  to  Bournemouth  or  Folke- 
stone. He  fought  stoutly  against 
his  malady,  but  continued  steadily 
to  lose  ground.  Cut  off  from  active 
life  and  from  Parliament,  he  found 
solace  in  reading,  and  Mr  Shand 
tells  us  that  the  boxes  from  Caw- 
thorn  cfe  Hutt  were  constantly 
on  the  road  between  Folkestone 
and  London,  and  in  the  interval 
he  drew  upon  the  resources  of  the 
local  libraries.  The  end  came  sooner 
than  had  been  expected.  "The  pa- 
tient courage  had  never  failed,"  says 
Mr  Shand,  who  writes  very  feel- 
ingly of  his  friend's  last  days  ;  "  to 
the  last  there  had  not  been  one 
word  of  murmuring.  So  it  was 
something  of  a  shock,  though  little; 


of  a  surprise,  when  the  worn  soldier 
passed  away  peacefully  —  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  August 
1893."  It  would  be  impossible  to 
condense  a  correct  estimate  of 
Hamley's  character  within  the 
brief  space  that  remains  to  us. 
To  understand  his  many  -  sided 
nature,  in  its  nobility  of  mind, 
in  its  defects  also,  the  reader 
must  go  to  Mr  Shand's  volumes. 
The  enmity  which  haunted  him 
in  life  and  has  followed  him 
even  to  the  grave  cannot  de- 
stroy the  monument  which  he 
had  reared  for  himself  in  '  The 
Operations  of  War ' ;  and  poster- 
ity, classing  him  with  Jomini  and 
Moltke,  will  speak  of  him  as  a 
great  British  soldier  who  suffered 
grievous  wron-?. 
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THE   CHINESE   XAVY. — II.    THE    SIEGE   OF   WEI-IIAI-WEI. 


BY    OUR    CORRESPONDENT    IN    CHINA. 


THE  fortified  stations  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei,  facing 
each  other  from  opposite  jaws  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
might  have  been  expected  to  play 
a  somewhat  similar  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  war.  Yet  the 
sister  ports  stand  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  Chinese  warfare :  their 
fate  shows  up  the  worst  and  the 
best  that  China  can  do,  the  one 
falling  without  a  blow,  the  other 
making  a  notable  though  tragic 
resistance.  What  was  it  that 
differentiated  them  ?  That  for 
China  is  the  essential  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  war,  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  question  which 
will  repay  the  serious  inquiry  of 
foreigners. 

Port  Arthur  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  papers  as  the 
"  great  arsenal "  and  so  forth  ;  but 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  arsenal  at 
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either  port.  Port  Arthur  had  one 
dry  dock,  a  deep-water  basin  able 
to  contain  the  fleet,  a  set  of  work- 
shops, and  a  small  building-yard. 
Wei-hai-wei  was  a  protected  har- 
bour, with  torpedo-stations  and  the 
nucleus  of  workshops.  No  more. 

Port  Arthur  is  only  memorable 
for  the  four  days'  massacre  of  its 
peaceable  inhabitants.  Wei-hai- 
wei  will  be  famous  for  its  exhibi- 
tion of  wasted,  because  unassimil- 
ated,  heroism,  and  such  a  medley 
of  treachery  and  devotion,  of  in- 
eptitude and  vigour,  as  a  creator 
of  incredible  fiction  would  have 
hardly  dared  to  group  together. 
While  the  defence  of  the  naval 
port  brought  the  extremes  of  good 
and  bad  in  the  Chinese  military 
character  into  direct  embroilment, 
it  was  also  an  unmasked  en- 
counter between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  spirit,  which,  like  the 
2  s 
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commotion  of  opposing  currents, 
threw  up  froth  and  wreckage,  with 
mere  neutralising  effect.  The 
artistic,  the  philosophic,  the  human 
interest  of  the  whole  war  centres 
in  Wei-hai-wei.  Of  military  in- 
terest, in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  the  siege,  like  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  was  singularly  barren. 
The  conditions  being  unique,  ad- 
mitting of  neither  classification 
nor  comparison,  attempts  to  draw 
from  it  military  lessons  of  any 
general  application  are  likely  to 
be  futile.  A  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times,'  for  example,  argues,  from 
the  comparative  condition  of  the 
forts  and  of  the  Japanese  ships 
after  the  bombardment,  the  great 
superiority  of  forts  to  ships  — 
which  nobody  doubted ;  but  the 
writer  misses  the  equally  valid  in- 
ference of  the  bad  practice  made 
by  Japanese  gunners,  which  has 
been  remarked  wherever  a  test  was 
available.  This  is  but  a  mild 
specimen  of  the  fallacies  which 
quasi  -  professional  students  are 
sure  to  fall  into,  who  try  to  ex- 
tract from  the  recorded  experience 
of  Wei-hai-wei  what  formal  records 
are  unable  to  yield. 

The  battle  of  the  Yalu  had  con- 
vinced both  the  foreign  and  the 
Chinese  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  it  —  with  whom  the  present 
writer  freely  discussed  the  pros- 
pects— of  the  futility  of  carrying 
on  the  war  in  the  actual  condition 
of  the  fleet.  The  foreigners  left 
the  fleet  in  Port  Arthur  and  rep- 
resented the  case  to  the  Govern- 
ment, urging  them  to  set  about 
immediate  reorganising  their  forces 
or  to  make  peace  promptly.  Un- 
able to  grasp  the  situation  or  to 
take  any  practical  decision,  the 
authorities  continued  to  potter 
along  in  the  old  way ;  but  none  of 
the  foreigners  would  return  to  the 
fleet,  which,  without  them,  was 
impotent.  At  this  crisis  Captain 


John  M'Clure,  master -mariner,  a 
man  of  courage  and  common-sense, 
was  induced  to  accept  the  office 
of  inspector  of  the  fleet,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  good  service  while 
the  ships  were  in  Port  Arthur,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  to  report  to 
the  Viceroy  Li  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  defence  of  that  port, 
through  the  disagreement  and  in- 
competence of  the  military  com- 
manders and  the  disorder  of  their 
troops.  M'Clure  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  keeping  the 
fleet  shut  up  in  that  harbour.  The 
order  which  confined  them  there 
was  only  rescinded  on  his  repre- 
sentation, while  the  Japanese  were 
on  the  march  to  Port  Arthur. 

Following  the  traditional  habit 
of  applying  the  remedy  when  the 
disease  is  past  cure,  the  Viceroy 
Li  offered  to  M'Clure  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Admiral  with  executive 
authority,  with  which  commission 
in  his  pocket  he  joined  the  fleet, 
then  hard  pressed,  for  it  was  in  the 
very  week  in  which  Port  Arthur 
fell.  Mr  W.  Tyler,  a  volunteer 
who  had  been  in  the  Yalu  fight, 
was  also  induced  to  rejoin,  with 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  was 
the  only  foreign  oflicer  present  at 
both  battles.  The  fleet  was  then  as- 
sembled in  the  harbour  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  where  they  lay  during  the  win- 
ter awaiting  the  expected  attack. 

The  first  object  of  attention  was 
the  ironclad  Chen-yuen,  which  had 
grazed  a  rock  in  entering  the  har- 
bour and  ripped  her  bottom.  There 
being  no  dock  at  Wei-hai-wei,  the 
resources  of  the  port  and  of  the 
staff  were  strained  to  the  utmost 
to  patch  the  ship  up  for  harbour 
work.  She  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice in  the  defence.  Her  com- 
mander, Commodore  Lin-tai-san, 
had  committed  suicide  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accident. 

A  few  additional  foreign  recruits 
had  joined  the  fleet  in  Wei-hai-wei. 
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Among  these  were  three  gunners 
and  one  marine  who  had  served  in 
the  British  navy  and  had  since 
been  employed  in  the  Chinese 
Revenue  service,  and  one  of  the 
"Americans"  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  French  mail-steamer  at 
Kobe  in  November  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  plan  for  destroying  the 
Japanese  fleet. 

Besides  these,  there  remained  of 
the  permanent  staff,  Mr  Schnell, 
the  chief  Artillery  superintendent, 
who  had  had  the  supervision  of  all 
the  land  fortifications;  Mr  Howard, 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  workshop ; 
the  harbour-master,  Mr  Kingsley ; 
and  Dr  Kirk  at  the  hospital  on 
Liu  Kung-tao  island.  The  non- 
combatants  were  sent  away  as 
soon  as  the  Japanese  landed  in 
Yung-cheng  Bay,  except  Mr  How- 
ard and  Dr  Kirk,  who  remained  to 
the  last  doing  admirable  service, 


though  deserted  by  their  staffs. 
Mr  Schnell  it  would  be  hard  to 
classify  as  combatant  or  non-com- 
batant. He  left  the  place  and  re- 
turned to  it,  and  seems  to  have 
played  an  interesting  part  in  the 
final  diplomacy  of  the  siege. 

On  this  motley  fortuitous  team, 
strangers  to  each  other,  without 
any  common  tie  of  devotion  to  a 
country  or  a  cause,  with  no  pro- 
fessional comradeship,  or  other 
bond  of  union,  depended  the  final 
stand  which  the  Chinese  empire 
was  to  make  before  her  enemy. 
Fate  could  not  have  contrived  a 
more  sardonic  irony.  Yet  these 
seven  men,  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
enterprise,  on  behalf  of  an  alien 
country,  showed  themselves  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  their  race, 
proving  for  the  thousandth  time 
that,  with  men  as  with  horses,  it  is 
"blood  that  does  it." 


THE    DEFEXCE. 


The  port  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  formed 
by  an  irregular  semicircular  bay 
about  seven  miles  wide,  protected 
seaward  by  an  island,  Liu  Kung- 
tao,  two  miles  long  and  running 
to  a  height  of  500  feet,  its  sloping 
side  landward  and  steep  side  sea- 
ward. The  island  leaves  an  en- 
trance on  either  side,  that  on  the 
east  being  wide  and  open,  on  the 
west  narrow  between  the  precipi- 
tous side  of  the  island  and  the 
mountainous  mainland.  The  two 
entrances  were  protected  by  forts 
on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  small 
island  fort  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  passage,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  mainland 
and  from  the  island  of  Liu  Kung- 
tao  respectively.  All  the  forts 
were  armed  with  the  best  modern 
artillery,  mostly  in  perfect  order. 
Booms  were  thrown  across,  and 
mines  were  laid  in  both  entrances. 


For  these  there  were  two  firing 
stations,  both  being  on  the  main- 
land and  in  control  of  the  military, 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous 
mistakes  of  the  defence,  which  did 
not,  however,  apparently  contrib- 
ute directly  to  any  disaster. 

The  garrison  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  but  estimates  and  returns 
combined  yield  the  following  re- 
sults :  in  mainland  fort,  east  and 
west,  4000  men ;  on  Liu  Kung-tao 
island,  1200  men.  The  former 
were  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Tai,  who  personally  com- 
manded the  western  forts,  the 
eastern  being  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Liu,  subordinate  to  Tai. 

The  quality  of  these  troops 
differed  greatly.  Those  under 
Generals  Tai  and  Liu  —  with  an 
exception,  to  be  noted  presently — 
were  undisciplined,  and  their  pay 
was  several  months  in  arrear. 
His  soldiers  had  told  General  Tai 
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plainly  they  would  not  fight  for 
him — and  they  kept  their  word. 
The  1200  men  on  Liu  Kung-tao 
were  under  the  independent  com- 
mand of  General  Chang,  an  officer 
who  had  been  trained  under  for- 
eign instructors,  and  was  a  real 
soldier.  His  men  were  well  drilled 
and  efficient.  He  worked  cordially 
with  the  admiral  to  the  bitter  end, 
bitter  indeed  for  both  of  them. 
The  fleet  consisted  of — 

Ting-yuen  ironclad,  in  fighting 
and  sea-going  trim  ;  her  sister  ship 
Chen-tjuen,  fit  only  for  harbour 
work.  These  were  formidable  ships 
for  defensive  purposes,  though 
their  armament  was  obsolete;  their 
heavy  guns,  30.5  cm.,  were  of 
short  range,  and  they  were  with- 
out their  heavy  shells,  the  only 
three  which  they  had  daring  the 
war  having  been  fired  away  at  the 
Yalu  in  September.  They  had  no 
quick-firing  guns.  Their  bow  and 
stern  pivot  guns,  of  15  cm.,  were, 
under  the  circumstances,  more 
effective  than  their  heavy  barbette 
guns. 

The  Ching  •  yuen  cruiser,  ar- 
moured deck,  carrying  three  8-inch 
and  two  6-inch  guns. 

The  Tsi-yuen  cruiser,  carrying 
two  21-cm.,  one  15-cm.  guns. 

The  Ping-yuen  cruiser,  carrying 
one  big  gun,  28  cm.,  two  G-inch  : 
12-inch  armour,  all  under  water. 

The  Lai-yuen  cruiser,  not  re- 
paired since  the  Yalu  battle,  where 
she  was  burnt  to  a  shell :  unsea- 
worthy,  and  without  her  proper 
armament. 

The  Wei-yuen,  old  wooden  train- 
ing-ship, Chinese  built,  carrying 
seven  lOJ-cm.  guns. 

The  Kwang-ping,  small  cruiser, 
put  together  in  China,  with  three 
12-cm.  quick-firing  guns. 

The  Kang-chi,  small  torpedo- 
depot  ship,  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Chinese.  Half  a  dozen  small 
gunboats.  A  baker's  dozen  tor- 
pedo-boats, of  which  two  only 


were  fit  for  war-service,  and  they 
much  too  slow  for  the  enemy. 

The  crews  numbered  2000  men. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Ting  Ju-chang,  a  man  of 
exceptional  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try's service,  and  for  whom  a 
strong  personal  attachment  quickly 
grew  up  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
volunteers,  for  like  draws  to  like, 
and  the  brave  appreciate  the  brave. 
The  foreigners,  in  fact,  grew  so 
much  to  admire  the  admiral,  that 
for  him  alone  they  were  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  most  desper- 
ate enterprises. 

The  forces  of  the  enemy  were — 

25  men-of-war,  lacking  nothing. 

15  armed  transports. 

22  torpedo-boats. 

An  army  of  25,000  men — all 
in  the  highest  discipline,  and 
full  of  fight. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided, 
and  it  had  to  be  considered  more 
than  once  during  the  siege,  was 
the  disposal  of  the  fleet, — whether 
to  put  to  sea  and  force  a  battle,  or 
remain  in  Wei-hai-wei  and  defend 
the  place.  It  was  easy  for  the 
Japanese  and  their  news-agents  to 
jeer  at  the  Chinese  admiral.  One 
superficial  critic  said  that  Admiral 
Ting's  "shrinking  into  shelter" 
was  a  "  final  refutation "  of  all 
that  had  been  alleged  in  favour 
of  the  Chinese,  as  if  the  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  were  a  schoolboy, 
to  "  come  on  "  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  suited  his  antagonist  to  call. 
These  nimble  -  penned  journalists 
knew  little  either  of  the  man  they 
were  judging  or  his  circumstances. 
It  was  only  after  much  delibera- 
tion, summed  up  at  a  council  of 
war  on  20th  January,  that  the 
admiral  resolved  to  stay  and  share 
the  fate  of  Wei-hai-wei.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  decision  were 
these  : — 

1.  The  Chen-yuen,  though  useful 
in  the  harbour,  was  unseaworthy. 
The  Japanese,  with  the  Port  Arthur 
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dock  and  ample  appliances,  have 
not  been  able,  after  four  months, 
to  make  her  safe  to  go  to  Japan. 
The  Lai-yuen  was  in  scarcely  better 
plight.  The  speed  of  the  fleet  at 
sea  would  have  been  5  knots. 
Only  three  ships,  the  Ting-yuen, 
Ching-yuen,  and  Tsi-yuen,  were  fit 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  with  the  two 
best  torpedo-boats.  All  the  rest 
would  have  had  to  be  sacrificed 
before  starting. 

2.  Where  were  the  ships  to  go 
to  1     There  was  neither  dock  nor 
harbour  for  them  where  they  would 
be    any    better    oft*  than   at  Wei- 
hai-wei,  even  if    they  escaped  the 
enemy. 

3.  The   departure  of    the    ships 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  forts, 
for  the  garrison  was  always  on  the 
look-out   for  the  desertion   of   the 
fleet.     The    forts   would   certainly 
have  fired  on  them,  even  at  night, 
as  they  passed  out,  and  thus  have 
given    notice   to   the    hostile    fleet 
outside. 

4.  It  was  well  known  to  Admiral 
Ting,  as   it  soon   became  plain  to 
the    foreign    volunteers,    that    the 
fleet  and  the  fleet  alone  would  have 
to  defend  Wei-hai-wei. 

No  doubt  on  cool  balance  of  the 
comparative  values  of  fleet  and 
forts,  especially  judging  after  the 
event,  the  fleet,  even  reduced  to 
three  fighting  ships,  was  the  more 
precious  of  the  two. 

But  putting  aside  the  important 
consideration  that  the  Chinese 
Government  could  never  have  been 
brought  so  to  regard  the  matter  as 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  volun- 
tary destruction  of  the  numerically 
larger  portion  of  the  fleet  on  the 
doubtful  chance  of  saving  the  re- 
mainder, the  probabilities  of  the 
ships  escaping  to  any  secure  har- 
bour were  actually  very  small. 

The  problem  was  summed  up 
practically  by  Admiral  M'Clure 
in  a  telegram  to  Li  Hung-chang 


after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese 
in  Yung-cheng  Bay,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  south-eastern 
mainland  forts  hold  out,  the  posi- 
tion is  absolutely  secure ;  if  the 
southern  forts  and  guns  are  de- 
stroyed, Liu  Kung-tao  and  the  fleet 
will  still  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  but  if  these  forts  should 
fall  intact  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  position  would  be 
grave,  if  not  desperate. 

Thus  the  anxiety  and  the  un- 
certainty were  all  on  account  of 
these  mainland  forts,  whether  or 
not  their  guns  would  be  turned 
against  the  defenders  themselves. 

On  one  point  there  was  no  un- 
certainty whatever  in  the  mind  of 
Admiral  Ting  :  he  knew  the  sol- 
diers in  the  forts  would  not  fight : 

O  / 

and  his  whole  diplomatic  strategy 
was  consequently  directed  towards 
persuading  the  commanders  to 
evacuate  in  good  time.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  that  their  forces 
were  insufficient  to  garrison  the 
forts  and  keep  the  open  field  as 
well,  that  it  was  most  important 
to  meet  and  stop  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  he  would  land 
a  detachment  of  blue-jackets  suffi- 
cient to  garrison  the  forts  tempor- 
arily. But  the  generals  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  front 
door  to  desertion ;  they  preferred 
the  back  exit. 

The  plan  of  defence  was  drawn 
up  by  M'Clure,  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  Admiral  Ting  and  the 
captains,  and  every  precautionary 
arrangement  that  their  very  de- 
fective appliances  admitted  of  was 
made  in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet, 
and  drills  of  all  kinds  were  dili- 
gently carried  out.  The  admiral 
took  the  business  of  defence  wholly 
on  his  own  shoulders.  He  alone 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning; 
yet  with  death  confronting  him, 
and  the  blind  obstruction  of  the 
military  chiefs  thwarting  his  best 
efforts,  he  laboured  night  and  day 
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as  if  engaged  in  the  most  promis- 
ing venture. 

To  the  mainland  forts  the  ad- 
miral's attention  was  most  earnestly 
directed.  With  the  foreign  volun- 
teers he  inspected  the  surrounding 
hills,  studied  the  positions  from  the 
heights,  and  marked  where  the  forts 
were  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
land.  The  weakest  side  he  seems 
to  have  judged  to  be  the  west,  on 
account  of  an  open  bay  which 
approached  rather  near  where  an 
enemy  might  land  a  force  and  sur- 
prise the  forts.  To  guard  against 
this,  he  established  a  line  of  re- 
doubts on  the  high  ground  in  rear 
of  the  western  forts,1  in  which  were 
posted  seamen  under  officers  from 
the  fleet. 

Batteries  were  similarly  thrown 
up  in  rear  of  the  south  -  eastern 
forts,  which  were  found  all  ex- 
posed except  No.  2,  in  front  of 
which  sandbag  redoubts  had  been 
erected  and  practicable  ground- 
mines  thrown  out. 

The  commanders  of  the  forts 
were  totally  ignorant,  and  careless 
through  ignorance  of  every  military 
precaution,  and  all  except  the  one 
refused  even  to  listen  or  to  learn. 

One  of  these  southern  forts, 
Lung-miao-tsui  (No.  4),  was  so  bad- 
ly placed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
defend  it  with  any  available  means, 
and  from  a  height  overlooking  it 
the  admiral  marked  it  for  early 
destruction. 

On  inspection,  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  forts  proved  equally 
deplorable.  They  were  armed  with 
modern  guns  well  mounted,  some 
of  heavy  calibre,  and  all  in  beauti- 
ful order ;  but  the  ammunition 
was  in  disorder.  They  were  short 
of  shrapnel,  the  kind  of  shell  most 
wanted  for  defence  against  troops, 
though  they  had  plenty  of  common 
shell.  Many  of  those  they  had 


were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  powder.  They  had  no  material 
of  which  to  make  bags  for  burst- 
ing charges  ;  no  time-fuses  for  any 
gun. 

The  state  of  the  garrisons  was 
indeed  hopeless,  for  the  men  had 
no  drill  beyond  the  mere  loading 
and  firing  of  their  big  guns.  They 
had  had  no  night-exercises,  nor 
instruction  in  any  kind  of  night- 
signals,  and  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  every  kind  of  emergency  duty — 
in  short,  neither  officers  nor  men 
had  an  idea  beyond  the  working 
of  their  guns  :  there  was  not  even 
a  sentry  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
fort. 

One  of  the  four  south-eastern 
forts,  Chao-po-tsui  (No.  2),  formed 
an  unaccountable  exception,  for 
there  Mr  Howie  reported  the  fort 
strongly  garrisoned,  with  sandbag 
redoubts  well  placed  all  round  on 
the  land  side  and  ground  -  mines 
well  laid.  Ammunition  ample; 
armour  -  piercing,  common,  and 
shrapnel  shell  in  plenty.  The 
only  defect  was  time-fuses  for  the 
shrapnel,  which  the  gunner,  Wai- 
pole,  had  repeatedly  requisitioned, 
but  without  success. 

It  was  thus  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency  to  provide  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  these  forts, 
and  the  admiral  set  about  this  task 
with  great  energy.  Mr  Howie 
undertook  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  explosives  and  appliances,  while 
the  gunners,  Thomas  and  Walpole, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
southern  forts,  were  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  placing  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  expected  emerg- 
ency, and  teaching  the  naval  gun- 
ner stationed  in  each  fort  how  to 
use  the  appliances. 

The  reception  this  party  met 
with  from  the  commandants  of  the 
forts  was  enough  to  drive  the  de- 


1  Though  Fort  No.  1   is  shown  on  some  plans,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
erected. 
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spairing  admiral  to  anticipate  his 
suicide. 

The  western  forts  under  General 
Tai  refused  to  admit  the  sailors  or 
the  foreigners  on  any  conditions, 
and  the  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  destruction  of  the  guns  there 
mounted  was  abandoned  for  the 
time  being. 

In  the  south-eastern  forts  the 
plans  of  the  admiral  were  equally 
frustrated,  though  not  in  so  direct 
a  manner ;  for  the  general  in  com- 
mand acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
for  the  precautions,  only  when  the 
sailors  and  foreigners  attempted 
to  place  the  apparatus  in  position 
they  were  opposed  by  the  soldiers, 
who  refused  them  admission  to 
the  forts,  and  even  threatened 
their  lives.  On  remonstrance  with 
the  general  in  the  evening,  he 
promised  to  smooth  matters  with 
his  men,  for  there  is  much  of  the 
"  one-man-one-vote "  principle  in 
Chinese  military  affairs  ;  but  on 
the  party  renewing  the  attempt 
on  the  following  day,  they  received 
even  worse  treatment  than  before. 
The  admiral  had  then  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  recall  the  foreigners 
and  set  them  to  other  duties.  He 
did  not,  however,  abandon  the  pro- 
ject entirely,  but  left  small  parties 
of  sailors  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
plosives, with  orders  to  wait  for  the 
flight  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  to 
blow  up  the  guns,  if  there  was 
time  for  them  to  do  so,  before  the 
enemy  entered.  This  was  com- 
pleted on  25th  January,  five  days 
after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese, 
and  five  days  before  they  attacked 
Wei-hai-wei. 

Having  convinced  himself  by 
careful  examination  of  the  heights 
in  rear  of  it  that  the  fort  Lung- 
miao-tsui  (No.  4)  was  untenable, 
Admiral  Ting  persuaded  General 
Liu  to  allow  him  to  dismantle  it. 
The  crew  of  the  Ching  -  yuen 
laboured  at  the  task  one  whole 
day  and  night — 23d  January — 


and  had  taken  all  the  gear  on 
board  the  Ching-yuen,  shot  and 
shell  being  brought  to  the  jetty. 
But  General  Tai  interfered — tele- 
graphed to  the  Government  that 
he  could  not  allow  the  fort  to  be 
dismantled,  as  it  would  dishearten 
the  men !  The  necessity  for  destroy- 
ing these  forts  had  already  been 
explained,  and  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  proper  authorities  ; 
but  official  wheels  within  wheels, 
political  currents,  and  what  not, 
made  them  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
less  important  occasions,  yield  to 
pressure  against  their  better  know- 
ledge. General  Tai  had  more  in- 
fluence at  Court  than  Admiral 
Ting,  and  he  therefore  had  his 
way.  Admiral  Ting  was  ordered 
to  remount  the  guns,  and  another 
valuable  twenty-four  hours — 25th 
January — was  wasted  in  this  cruel 
suicidal  labour.  Could  human 
endurance  bear  up  against  such 
fatuity  1  The  brave  old  man  went 
on  regardless  of  these  fatal  dis- 
couragements, well  knowing  that 
a  sense  of  duty  done  was  the  sole 
reward  that  was  to  solace  his  last 
hours.  This  fort  proved  the  most 
destructive  to  the  defenders. 

The  firing-stations  for  the  sub- 
marine mines  were  both  on.  shore 
and  in  charge  of  the  military. 
Every  effort  had  been  made  by 
Assistant  Admiral  M'Clure  to 
have  them  removed  to  Liu  Kung- 
tao,  the  kernel  of  the  defence,  but 
the  general  resisted :  one  at  least 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  forts  on  Liu  Kung-tao  the 
two  which  played  the  chief  part 
in  the  siege  were  the  eastern  and 
western  (Observatory  Island).  Be- 
sides these,  a  powerful  battery  of 
two  disappearing  guns,  placed  to 
command  the  west  entrance,  did 
excellent  service  in  keeping  the 
enemy  clear  of  that  entrance.  The 
Liu  Kung-tao  forts  were  well  sup- 
plied and  well  served,  and  need  no 
qualified  commendation. 
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which  the  Japanese  named  Zhih. 
Hindered  from  making  use  of  the 
foreigners  on  shore,  the  admiral 
assigned  to  the  three  English 
gunners,  Thomas,  Walpole,  and 
Clarkson,  the  care  of  the  island 
fort  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
channel.  There  the  foreigners 
were  welcomed  by  the  comman- 
dant. The  condition  of  this  fort 
was  actually  worse  even  than  the 
others  :  it  was  under  the  command 
of  a  nephew  of  General  Liu,  by 
whom  the  proffered  foreign  aid 
was  welcomed. 

The  armament  of  the  fort  con- 
sisted of  two  8-inch  Armstrong  dis- 
appearing guns,  made  in  China, 
two  45-pounders,  quick-firing,  and 
four  old  9-pounders.  The  guns, 
especially  the  8-inch,  had  suffered 
seriously  from  neglect,  and  every- 
thing about  the  fort  was  in  dis- 
order, presenting  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  mainland  forts, 
whose  Krupp  guns  were  kept  in 
the  most  perfect  condition.  The 
difference  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Artillery  Superintendent 
was  a  Kruppist,  while  there  was 
no  one  interested  in  preserving  the 
Armstrong  guns.  The  mirrors  for 
sighting  had  been  removed,  so  that 
the  guns  had  to  be  raised  to  the 
firing  position  before  being  laid, 
thus  exposing  both  gun  and  men, 
and  more  than  nullifying  the 
advantages  of  the  disappearing 
mounting.  The  guns  were  ten 
years  old :  the  rings,  which  should 
have  been  removed  at  least  once 
a-year,  had  never  been  changed  at 
all,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
breech-blocks  worked  stiffly,  which 


tired  and  disgusted  the  men.  This 
defect  was  eventually  remedied  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  by  Mr 
Howard,  who,  crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism, in  frightful  cold,  and  under 
heavy  fire,  went  off  to  the  island 
fort,  and  with  his  own  hands,  for 
his  assistants  had  all  left,  he  put 
these  breech-blocks  in  working 
order. 

Of  ammunition  there  were  104 
rounds  of  common  shell  and  46  of 
armour-piercing.  Of  the  former 
there  were  only  four  filled,  and 
the  nature  of  the  filling  deserves 
record.  The  first  examined  was 
filled  with  sand,  the  second  was 
half  filled  with  broken  prismatic 
powder,  the  third  was  filled  with 
sand  and  some  fine -grain  powder 
next  the  plug,  the  fourth  was 
properly  filled.  One  hundred  were 
empty,  and  there  was  no  flannel 
or  other  material  for  bags  for 
bursting  charges.  The  powder 
also  was  bad,  perished.  The  gun- 
ners found  by  experience  that  for 
a  range  of  4000  yards  they  had 
to  raise  the  sights  to  7000,  and 
that  their  effective  range  was 
practically  reduced  to  the  shorter 
distance.  The  time-fuses  were  also 
unsuitable. 

The  proper  garrison  of  the  fort 
was  80  men ;  there  were  only  40. 
The  foreigners  requisitioned  for  40 
more.  There  were  only  4  rifles  : 
another  76  were  indented  for:  15 
only  were  sent,  and  no  men.  Ad- 
miral Ting  had  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  men  by  detaching  25 
sailors,  which  were  reckoned  as  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  50  soldiers. 

The  other  deficiencies  were 
eventually  made  good  from  the 
magazines  at  Liu  Kung-tao. 


THE    ATTACK 


began    on    20th    January    by    the  wei.     They  were    unopposed,    the 

landing    of    a   Japanese    force    at  Chinese    soldiery    flying   headlong 

Yung-cheng    Bay,    about    thirty  without    firing    a    shot.      On    the 

miles  to  the  eastward  of  Wei-hai-  same    day    a    Japanese    squadron 
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reconnoitred  off  Wei-hai-wei,  keep- 
ing well  out  of  range.  The  Japan- 
ese general  took  all  the  precautions 
which  military  science  prescribes 
in  a  country  where  an  enemy  blocks 
the  way,  and  the  troops  conse- 
quently took  ten  days  to  cover  the 
distance  between  Yung-cheng  and 
Wei-hai-wei.  During  that  time 
the  Chinese  had  ideal  opportunities 
of  obstructing  the  enemy's  march  : 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
severity  of  the  season  were  emi- 
nently favourable  for  defensive 
war;  but  absolutely  no  attempt 
was  made  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  At  last,  on  30th 
January,  the  enemy  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  the  south-eastern  forts, 
at  Fort  No.  4,  the  Japanese  fleet 
showing  itself  at  the  same  time 
off  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
whence  it  fired  at  the  mainland 
forts. 

Though  the  Chinese  soldiers,  in 
forts  or  elsewhere,  made  no  resist- 
ance, the  admiral,  in  the  Ching- 
yuen,  with  gunboats  and  torpedo- 
boats,  retarded  the  onward  march 
of  the  enemy  by  well-aimed  fire, 
under  which  the  Japanese  advance 
suffered  severely.  The  behaviour 
of  the  Japanese  troops  under  the 
fire  was  perfect :  they  fell  back 
in  admirable  order  on  their  sup- 
ports, as  if  on  parade,  and  then 
returning  in  force,  carried  the 
position  with  a  rush,  the  Chinese 
soldiers  disputing  nothing,  but 
running  as  fast  as  their  legs  would 
carry  them.  The  aspect  of  the  two 
armies  as  observed  from  the  ships 
presented  a  painful  contrast, — 
the  one  moving  in  regular  military 
formation ;  the  other  variously 
described  by  the  spectators  as 
being  bowled  over  like  rabbits  or 
huddled  like  sheep.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  run  in  peace,  how- 
ever, for  the  enemy  hotly  pursued 
them,  two  converging  divisions 
disputing  the  honours  of  the  chase. 
This  led  the  Japanese  along  an 


exposed  plain  accessible  from  the 
bay,  of  which  movement  Admiral 
Ting  took  excellent  advantage. 
Taking  a  light  -  draught  "  alpha- 
betical" gunboat  close  in -shore, 
he  punished  the  Japanese  severely 
with  his  machine-guns.  As  for 
the  forts,  they  fell  one  after 
another  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  Chinese  vacating  them 
without  the  pretence  of  a  struggle, 
and  between  9  A.M.  and  noon  the 
whole  southern  shore  of  the  bay 
was  in  possession  of  the  Japanese. 

General  Liu,  who  had  kept  a 
launch  ready  under  steam  for  two 
days  previously,  escaped  to  Liu 
Tvung-tao,  while  his  troops  took 
the  highroad  to  Chefoo.  It  seems 
contrary  to  military  etiquette  for 
a  Chinese  general  and  his  men 
to  run  in  the  same  direction.  It 
may  as  well  be  mentioned  here 
that  this  gallant  officer  was  sub- 
sequently condemned  by  Imperial 
decree  to  execution  on  the  spot 
where  he  should  happen  to  be 
arrested.  But  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  arrest  a  culprit  with  due 
command  of  money. 

The  fatal  hour  had  now  come, 
which  the  admiral  and  his  officers 
had  been  striving  to  avert,  when 
their  own  splendid  guns  were 
to  be  turned  on  themselves.  The 
Japanese  began  immediately  to 
work  these  big  guns,  not  skilfully 
at  first,  or  with  much  effect,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
occupants  were  infantry  men. 
Still,  first  against  the  fleet,  and 
next  against  Itao  forts,  No.  3 
and  No.  4,  each  with  two  guns, 
testified  to  the  defenders,  as  well 
as  to  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the 
offing,  that  the  southern  forts  had 
passed  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Gradually,  in  succeeding  days, 
as  the  Japanese  sailors,  skilled 
artillerists,  replaced  the  first  cap- 
tors, and  the  resources  of  Port 
Arthur,  where  similar  material 
had  been  captured,  were  brought 
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into  use,  the  fire  from  these  south- 
ern forts  became  serious,  and  in 
the  event  decisive. 

But  the  south-eastern  forts  did 
not  all  fall  intact  to  the  enemy. 
The  No.  2  fort,  where  the  intrepid 
naval  gunner  Li  was  waiting  with 
the  explosives,  was  silent.  Then 
a  terrific  explosion,  repeated  a  few 
seconds  later,  took  place,  and  the 
fleet  knew  that  this  brave  fellow 
had  been  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  had  promised  the  admiral  that 
if  he  was  prevented  by  the  soldiers 
from  destroying  the  guns  at  the 
critical  moment,  he  would  put  a 
joss-stick  into  the  magazine.  Un- 
happily his  own  valuable  life  was 
sacrificed  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  for  among  the  party 
of  sailors  brought  ofi'  by  the  tor- 
pedo-boats which  waited  for  them, 
the  brave  gunner  was  not  found.1 
The  sailors  had  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful at  the  other  forts,  though 
they  thought  they  had  destroyed 
the  guns  on  one  of  them. 

As  illustrative  of  Chinese  char- 
acter, the  heroism  of  naval  gunner 
Li  deserves  notice.  A  bargain  was 
struck  between  him  and  the  ad- 
miral, that  he  was  to  receive  a 
large  sum  if  he  blew  up  the  fort. 
Considering  that  he  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  promotion,  and 
had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  service,  he  was  willing  to 
risk  his  life  for  the  promised  re- 
ward, reflecting  that  if  he  perished 
in  the  attempt  his  family  would  be 
placed  in  comfort  for  life.  Devo- 
tion to  family  is  the  one  species  of 
loyalty  which  can  always  be  reck- 
oned on  in  a  Chinaman.  But  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  admiral's 
promise  will  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Government. 

Admiral  M'Clure  then  took  the 
Ting-yuen  over  to  bombard  ISTo.  4 
fort,  and  from  a  distance  of  2000 
yards,  the  men  working  zealously, 


they  silenced  three  out  of  its  four 
guns  in  about  two  hours. 

And  it  was  one  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  siege  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  guns  was  effected 
by  five  successive  shots.  The  first 
shell  dismounted  the  left  of  the 
three  guns,  second  shot  missed, 
third  dismounted  the  right-hand 
gun,  fourth  missed,  fifth  shot 
smashed  the  centre  gun  of  the 
three.  The  remaining  gun  defied 
all  efforts  to  dismount  it,  and  kept 
up  its  fire  to  the  bitter  end,  rein- 
forced by  the  15-cm.  guns  which 
had  been  brought  down  from  the 
hill-batteries  in  rear  of  the  south 
forts,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Chinese.  The  battle  was 
fairly  begun. 

Officers  sent  to  report  on  Itao 
brought  the  news  that  the  soldiers 
there  had  refused  to  man  their 
guns.  In  the  middle  of  the  en- 
gagement, just  when  the  fire  from 
Itao  was  most  effective,  the  men, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  left  the 
guns,  saying  the  breeches  were  stiff 
and  would  not  work  :  they  went  to 
their  food,  and  were  in  no  hurry 
to  return.  Here  golden  opportun- 
ities were  lost.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  such  a  refractory  crew? 
Only  one  thing,  replace  them  by 
sailors,  of  whom  a  reinforcement 
of  twenty  was  sent.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  "in  mitigation  of 
damages,"  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  best  Chinese  artillerymen 
to  go  to  dinner  punctually  as  the 
hour  strikes,  even  in  the  middle 
of  an  engagement.  The  better- 
disciplined  sailors  do  not  leave 
their  guns,  but  they  growl  hor- 
ribly if  their  meal-hour  finds  them 
unavoidably  engaged.  The  men 
are  cool  enough  to  eat  leisurely 
with  shell  flying  round  them. 

But  now  the  western  forts  had 
to  be  attended  to.  Would  the 
fatuous  General  Tai  have  learned 


1  It  is  said  that  Gunner  Li  has  since  been  heard  of  as  a  prisoner  in  Japan. 
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anything  from  what  had  just  been 
enacted  before  his  eyes  ?  Would 
he  now  permit  provision  being 
made  against  his  own  defeat  ?  To 
the  competent  hands  of  Mr  Howie 
was  intrusted  once  more  the  emer- 
gency duty  of  destroying  the  guns 
on  the  western  forts ;  and  the 
same  evening  he  landed  with  Mr 
Mellows,  gunner  of  the  Ting-yuen, 
and  Lieutenant  Chu.  On  reaching 
the  mining-station  they  found  the 
military  wild  with  panic,  no  assist- 
ance obtainable  from  them.  But 
the  mining-captain,  Wong,  himself 
lent  valuable  aid.  After  nine 
hours'  labour,  aggravated  greatly  by 
the  want  of  convenient  material, 
the  charges  were  placed,  and  every- 
thing made  ready  for  the  explosion. 
On  the  next  day  the  admiral  went 
on  shore  at  daylight  to  verify  a 
report  that  the  garrisons  had  iled, 
and  it  was  thereupon  decided  to 
at  once  destroy  the  western  forts. 
Mr  Howie  with  Mr  Mellows  again 
undertook  the  task,  and  calling  for 
volunteers  among  the  crew  of  the 
Ting-yuen,  nearly  the  whole  ship's 
company  came  forward,  from  whom 
thirty  men  were  selected.  The 
Chinese  sailors  are  under  perfect 
discipline,  and  obey  the  orders  of 
their  officers  with  alacrity ;  but 
when  any  specially  dangerous  out- 
of-the-way  job  is  on  hand,  they 
prefer  a  foreign  leader.  Him  they 
will  follow  cheerfully  to  death — or 
elsewhere.  On  reaching  the  forts, 
the  party  found  the  whole  previous 
night's  work  had  been  lost.  The 
charges  were  in  their  place, 
batteries  in  position,  and  wires 
connected  up ;  but  the  wires  had 
been  cut !  Another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  pointing  to 
treachery  coupled  with  cowardice. 
The  difficulty  of  destroying  the 
guns  was  thus  immeasurably  in- 
creased ;  but,  thanks  to  the  resource- 
ful Howie,  the  task  was  accom- 
plished in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
not  a  single  gun  in  the  western 


forts  having  been  heard  during  the 
siege.  The  timely  desertion  of  this 
garrison  was  indeed  the  only  piece 
of  good  fortune  the  defenders  en- 
joyed. 

Before  leaving  the  western  side, 
the  same  party  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mining-station  which 
was  situated  there. 

On  the  heights  above  the  western 
forts  Admiral  Ting  had  planted 
certain  new  batteries  or  redoubts 
manned  by  seamen,  who  all  be- 
haved nobly,  not  one  having  left 
his  post  until  recalled.  The  con- 
duct of  these  small  detachments 
is  an  interesting  minor  feature  of 
the  war,  because  it  is  precisely  in 
such  isolated  positions  that  the 
Chinese  soldier  is  supposed  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy.  In  this 
trial  discipline  was  shown  to  have 
done  more  for  the  men  than  for 
their  officers,  for  several  of  the 
latter  slipped  away  without  leaving 
their  address,  while  their  men  stood 
their  ground.  Of  these  officers, 
Captain  Wu,  who  commanded  the 
Kwang-chia  at  the  Yalu,  and  took 
her  out  of  action  unscathed,  only 
to  wreck  her  on  a  reef  in  his  haste 
to  get  home,  had  been  educated  in 
the  United  States,  was  the  most 
eloquent  man  in  the  fleet,  and 
was  known  along  the  China  coast 
as  "  Yankee  Jack."  Lieutenant 
Wen  of  the  admiral's  stall'  was 
another  of  those  who  left  his  men 
without  warning,  and  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  In  brilliant 
contrast  to  their  conduct  was  that 
of  Captain  Sa,  next  to  Captain 
Yang  of  the  Chen-yuen,  the 
quietest  man  in  the  fleet,  who  held 
the  post  assigned  to  him  until  re- 
called, and  who  with  a  party  of 
ten  seamen  brought  back  all  the 
ammunition  from  the  hill-batteries 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Subse- 
quently Captain  Sa  did  heroic 
service  in  command  of  the  naval 
detachment  which  was  stationed 
on  Itao,  and  his  men  were  as  re- 
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solute  as  himself.  Thus  do  we 
find  extremes  meeting  in  this 
strange  warfare,  men  educated  and 
trained  together,  fed  on  the  same 
traditions,  facing  opposite  ways  at 
the  decisive  moment,  as  if  the  same 
fountain  could  bring  forth  sweet 
water  and  bitter. 

The  winter  climate  of  North 
China  is  known  to  be  severe ; 
and  if  one  were  to  predict  from 
averages  the  period  of  intensest 
cold,  it  would  be  precisely  the  last 
week  in  January  and  first  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  winter  of  1894-95 
happened  to  be  one  of  quite  excep- 
tional rigour,  with  strong  north- 
erly gales,  and  the  time  chosen 
for  the  attack  on  Wei-hai-wei  was 
well  calculated  to  test  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Japanese  soldier  and 
sailor.  The  cold  was  terrible,  and 
the  sufferings  of  men  on  the  march 
in  a  rough  mountainous  country 
will  never  be  known.  The  Japan- 
ese pushed  on  from  the  south- 
eastern forts  towards  the  small 
walled  town  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  bay.  But  they  had  received 
a  sharp  lesson  from  Admiral  Ting, 
and  would  not  trust  again  to  the 
beach  road.  They  made  for  the 
western  forts  by  an  extraordinar- 
ily circuitous  march  over  a  rugged 
and  difficult  country,  where  the 
troops  were  indeed  under  shelter, 


so  far  as  the  enemy  was  concerned, 
but  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  terrors  of  the  sky,  blinding 
snow,  and  an  icy  gale  that  cut  into 
the  bones  and  marrow.  Many 
must  have  perished  or  been  frost- 
bitten during  the  march,  for  it 
was  the  third  day  before  they 
emerged  on  the  western  side  of  the 
bay,  having  fetched  a  compass  of 
many  miles  to  circumvent — noth- 
ing !  The  Chinese  troops  had  made 
a  clean  and  timely  bolt  two  days 
before.  Their  general,  as  usual, 
did  not  accompany  them  in  their 
retreat,  possibly  fearing  the  "  Great 
Unpaid."  But  what  it  is  that 
Chinamen  do  fear  is  really  a  puzzle, 
for  they  court  the  King  of  Terrors 
himself  whenever  they  are  non- 
plussed. General  Tai  committed 
suicide  at  Liu  Kung-tao  on  the 
night  of  February  1,  setting  a 
lamentable  example,  which  was 
followed  by  men  of  a  nobler  mould 
than  this  peculating  poltroon  of  a 
mandarin.  Had  the  poor  man  not 
made  away  with  himself,  it  was 
said  the  admiral  would  have  had 
him  beheaded,  his  authority  now 
extending  even  so  far  as  that. 
Nevertheless,  posthumous  honours 
were  showered  on  General  Tai 
from  the  fountain  of  honour,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  one  hero  of 
the  war. 


THE  SIEGE. 


The  Japanese  now  held  the 
whole  of  the  mainland,  the  eastern 
horn  of  the  bay  with  heavy  guns, 
the  western  without  guns.  The 
defence  was  reduced  to  the  forts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  island  of 
Liu  Kung  -  tao,  the  small  island- 
fort  Itao  in  the  eastern  channel, 
and  the  fleet;  the  latter  playing 
the  most  active  part  in  the  war, 
which  raged  from  the  3d  to  the 
13th  February. 

On  the  2d  February,  Admiral 
M'Clure,  with  the  Tsi  -  yuen  and 


Lai  -  yuen,  Commander  Tyler  ac- 
companying, steamed  within  2400 
yards  of  the  south-eastern  forts, 
and  bombarded  them.  After  a  few 
rounds  the  forts  ceased  firing.  At 
the  same  time  Admiral  Ting  was 
in  the  Kwang  -  ping  on  the  west 
side,  shelling  small  detachments  of 
Japanese  which  were  moving  be- 
tween the  forts  there,  which  they 
had  just  occupied.  Two  sailors 
were  allowed  to  land  in  the  dingy 
to  capture  a  Japanese  flag  seen 
flying  on  a  battery,  and  they 
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brought  back  two,  earning  the 
small  pecuniary  reward  which  is 
the  usual  incitement  to  Chinese 
deeds  of  gallantry. 

Japanese  newspaper  critics  have 
remarked,  and  this  time  with  truth, 
that  the  Chinese  lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  not  landing  promptly  and 
recovering  the  south-eastern  forts, 
while  they  were  as  yet  occupied 
by  only  a  small  force  of  Japanese. 
Such  an  obvious  movement  was  not 
overlooked  on  the  Chinese  side, 
and  a  plan  of  attack,  proposed 
by  Admiral  Ting  and  approved  by 
the  officers,  was  intrusted  to  Com- 
mander Tyler,  assisted  by  Mr 
Howie  with  seamen  volunteers. 
As  always,  more  came  forward 
than  were  required — in  fact,  nearly 
the  whole  fleet,  including  stokers, 
offered  themselves  for  this  storm- 
ing -  party.  The  scheme  failed 
through  the  start  being  made  too 
late  in  the  day,  which  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  co-ordination 
in  the  arrangements,  which  again 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. The  Japanese,  perceiving 
what  was  intended,  rapidly  rein- 
forced the  garrisons,  and  when  the 
landing-party  had  got  half-way  to 
the  shore,  they  were  recalled  by 
signal  from  the  admiral.  There 
could,  of  course,  have  been  no  idea 
of  taking  and  holding  these  forts 
against  25,000  men ;  but  if  they 
could  have  been  destroyed,  or  the 
guns  disabled,  it  would  have  been 
a  most  telling  achievement  for  the 
Chinese  side,  as  it  was  the  guns 
from  these  forts  that  inflicted 
almost  all  the  injury  sustained  by 
bombardment. 

The  Japanese  throughout  the 
war  had  never  allowed  themselves 
to  be  hurried,  and  at  Wei-hai-wei 
the  same  policy  of  extreme  caution 
was  observed,  with  a  view  to  the 
economy  of  men  and  material. 
Having  at  all  points  and  at  all 
times  an  overwhelming  preponder- 


ance of  force,  they  could  afford  to 
follow  any  scheme  of  strategy  they 
pleased  without  compromising  the 
results  of  the  campaign.  Their 
carefulness  was  especially  marked 
in  their  naval  operations ;  and 
considering  the  work  done,  the 
weather  encountered,  and  their 
close  investment  of  Chinese  ports, 
the  casualties  in  the  Japanese  fleet 
have  been  singularly  few. 

The  time  had  now  come,  how- 
ever, for  the  navy  to  act.  The 
generals  had  conquered  their  ele- 
ment, and  waited  for  the  admiral  to 
show  himself  master  of  his.  The 
first  attack  was  made  by  the 
Japanese  fleet  on  3d  February,  the 
whole  twenty-five  ships  joining, 
sixteen  with  eight  torpedo-boats 
at  the  east  entrance,  the  remainder 
at  the  west.  The  eastern  attack 
was  in  four  divisions  of  four  ships 
each.  The  divisions  attacked  in 
succession,  steaming  in  towards 
Itao  in  column  line  ahead  until 
they  came  within  4000  yards, 
when  they  turned  to  port  and 
delivered  their  fire.  This  was  re- 
turned by  Itao  and  the  fleet  with 
spirit.  The  southern  fort  No.  3 
did  much  more  damage  than  the 
Japanese  fleet,  many  men,  both 
afloat  and  ashore,  being  killed  and 
wounded  by  its  tire.  The  Japan- 
ese fleet  retired  about  3.30  P.M., 
the  Chinese  employing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  daylight  in  steam- 
ing over  and  bombarding  the  No.  3 
fort.  During  the  day  the  western 
entrance  was  guarded  by  the  Chen- 
yuen  battle-ship  :  her  crew,  spoil- 
ing for  fight,  sent  a  long  shot  at 
the  Naniwa,  about  8000  yards 
distant,  and  hit  her  in  the  stern ; 
but  the  Japanese  were  very  cir- 
cumspect in  their  approaches  to 
the  west  entrance,  and  gave  few 
opportunities  to  the  Chinese  ships 
or  to  the  heavy  guns  placed  to  com- 
mand that  entrance.  It  was  ob- 
served throughout  the  siege  that 
the  Japanese  ships  were  especially 
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wary  about  coming  within  range 
of  the  two  Chinese  ironclads,  pos- 
sibly thinking  the  ships  must  now 
have  a  supply  of  the  heavy  shell 
which  were  wanting  at  the  Yalu. 
These  shell,  however,  were  lying 
in  Shanghai,  having  arrived  from. 
Europe  too  late  to  help  the 
fleet. 

The  net  result  of  the  day's 
work  was  probably  not  particu- 
larly encouraging  to  the  assailants, 
and  perhaps  neither  side  expected 
much  from  games  of  long-bowls. 
The  thunder  and  smoke  of  great 
guns  do  not  appal  those  experi- 
enced in  war.  It  is  the  silent 
invisible  force  which  is  feared. 
The  attack  on  Wei-hai-wei  was 
essentially  a  torpedo  affair,  as  was 
well  understood  on  both  sides. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Chinese, 
their  torpedo  fleet,  excepting  two, 
were  fatally  deficient  in  fighting 
qualities.  Only  two  of  the  boats 
were  well  armed  and  had  any 
speed,  and  even  these  were  too 
slow  for  the  enemy,  while  the 
noise  they  made  when  in  motion 
would  have  scared  a  flock  of  wild- 
fowl two  miles  away.  Dashing 
things  would  have  been  done  on 
the  Chinese  side  :  there  were  the 
men  to  do  them,  but  the  instru- 
ment always  failed.  The  Chinese 
torpedo-boats,  for  these  reasons, 
were  never  able  to  get  near  the 
Japanese  ships. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
a  diligent  patrol  was  maintained 
during  the  night.  For  this  duty 
the  torpedo  -  boats  were  specially 
adapted,  and  they  were  kept  very 
hard  at  work  every  night.  The 
ships  of  the  fleet  likewise  did 
patrol  duty.  The  Itao  fort  was 
also  a  useful  watch-tower,  and  it 
was  from  there  that  the  first 
alarm  was  given  of  the  insidious 
designs  of  the  Japanese  torpedo- 
flotilla.  During  a  lull  in  the 
bombardment  —  which  was  con- 
tinued de  die  in  diem — on  the 


4th  February  the  admiral  learned 
from    Itao    that    on  the  previous 
night    the    enemy's    torpedo-boats 
had    been   heard   chopping  at  the 
end  of  the  booms.     The  fort  had 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
when  the  torpedo-boats  made  off'. 
The  attack  was  renewed  the  follow- 
ing night   with   disastrous    effect, 
and  the  second  grand  calamity — 
the    first    being    the   loss    of    the 
southern    forts  with  their  guns — 
was  added  to  the  record.     On  the 
setting  of  the  moon  in  the  morn- 
ing of  5th  February,  between  three 
and    four    o'clock,    the    Japanese 
torpedo-boats  got  inside  the  boom, 
and  three  of  them  were  observed 
approaching    the    flag  -  ship    Ting- 
yuen,   one    on    each    quarter,   and 
one    on    the    port  -  bow.     In    the 
darkest   night    the    swift    motion 
of  the  torpedo-boat  betrays  itself 
to    the    experienced    eye    by    the 
faint    white    line    of    phosphores- 
cence it  leaves   in  its   wake,  and 
at  a  distance  of  800  yards  or  so 
the    boat    cannot    be     concealed. 
The    Ting-yuen's    fire  was    turned 
on  her  assailants,  her  heavy  guns 
throwing  shrapnel,  while  from  all 
her    machine-guns  a  hailstorm  of 
projectiles    was    poured    on     the 
daring  foes.     But  they  proceeded 
on  their  deadly  mission,  regardless 
of  a  fire  that  ought  to  have  anni- 
hilated   them.      Their    escape    is 
attributed  to  the  wild  shooting  of 
the     Chinese,     and     most     other 
gunners,  at  moving  objects  in  the 
dark.      The    men    do    not    adjust 
their  sights    to    the    varying    dis- 
tance of  the  object.     It  is  a  lesson 
in    the  advantages   of    night-exer- 
cises, and  proves  the  necessity  for 
electric    night  -  sights.     A  further 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Chinese 
gunners  was  the  smoke  from  their 
own  guns,  which  helped  the  enemy 
to    fix    the    position    of    the  ship, 
while    concealing    him    from    the 
gunners,    who   must    either    cease 
firing  till  the  smoke  clears  off  or 
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blaze  away  at  random.  In  the 
face  of  this  ring  of  fire,  the 
Japanese  boats  with  perfect  pre- 
cision steamed  to  their  proper 
distance,  turned  deliberately,  and 
shot  their  torpedoes.  One  of 
these  boats  was  undoubtedly  sunk 
in  that  attack  and  never  seen 
more  ;  two  others  were  disabled, 
and  found  next  day  with  all  their 
torpedoes  discharged.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  which 
torpedo  actually  struck  the  Ting- 
yuen,  some  of  the  officers  observ- 
ing one  and  some  another,  but  it 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  ship.  The 
effect  is  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Tyler : — 

"5th  Feb. — About  2  A.M.  we 
heard  the  Japanese  ships  bom- 
barding the  forts.  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night.  The  moon  set 
about  3.30  A.M.  Shortly  after, 
alarm-rockets  went  up  from  the 
south  of  Itao.  Presently  firing 
took  place  from  some  of  the 
ships,  and  afterwards  we  ourselves 
opened  fire,  though  I  could  not 
myself  distinguish  an  enemy's 
boat.  After  a  while  we  ceased 
firing,  and  just  then  I  saw  with 
my  glasses  a  dark  object  about 
half  a  mile  away,  on  our  port- 
beam.  Fire  was  opened  on  it, 
and  I  ran  up  the  standard  com- 
pass erection  to  get  a  better  view. 
I  saw  a  torpedo-boat  approaching 
us,  end  on.  When  about  300 
yards  off,  she  turned  hard-a-port. 
Just  then  I  saw  one  of  our  shot 
take  effect,  a  cloud  of  steam  rising 
from  the  boat.  A  few  seconds 
after  she  turned,  her  torpedo 
struck  us.  It  was  a  loud  dull 
thud  and  a  heavy  quivering  shock, 
a  column  of  water  dashed  over  the 
decks,  and  a  faint  sickly  smell  of 
the  explosives.  Within  a  few 
seconds  the  bugle  had  sounded 
'water-tight  doors.'  It  was  the 
routine  that  certain  doors  should 
always  be  closed  at  '  man-and-arm 


ship,'  the  remainder  to  be  closed 
by  bugle-call.  The  torpedo  evi- 
dently burst  into  a  storeroom 
under  my  cabin.  The  floor  of  this 
storeroom  is  the  armoured  deck, 
and  I  think  the  damage  must 
have  been  inflicted  about  the  edge 
of  that  deck.  Within  a  minute 
of  being  hit  I  was  down  below. 
The  water  was  bubbling  up  from 
one  of  the  water-tight  hatches, 
and  there  was  about  a  foot  of 
water  in  my  cabin.  The  ship  had 
listed  slightly  almost  immediately. 
I  saw  the  water-tight  doors  above 
the  armoured  deck  were  carefully 
closed,  and  then  went  to  the 
engine-room.  There  I  was  shocked 
to  find  that  port  engine-room  was 
filling.  The  routine  in  the  engine- 
room  was  that  all  water  -  tight 
doors  there  should  be  closed  at  9 
P.M.  (evening  quarters),  and  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  closed.  I  asked  the 
engineer  whether  the  circulating 
pump  had  been  turned  on  to  the 
main  drain,  and  he  assured  me 
that  it  was  so.  The  water-tight 
doors  in  the  engine  -  room  are 
'  wedge-doors.'  I  know  that  they 
were  in  working  order  and  were 
kept  clean.  They  were  all  leaking 
badly,  however,  and  the  engineers 
were  trying  to  shore  them  in. 

"  At  that  time  I  thought  the 
torpedo  had  hit  and  damaged  the 
skins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  after- 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room,  or 
rather  this  is  the  conclusion  I 
came  to,  when  I  found  the  port 
engine-room  filling.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  door  in  the  fore-and- 
aft  bulkhead  began  to  leak  badly ; 
then  the  door  between  engine-room 
and  stoke-hole.  Presently,  too, 
water  began  to  leak  through  door 
of  the  starboard  middle  passage. 
How  water  managed  to  get  there 
I  cannot  imagine,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  bulkhead 
gave  way.  And  so  the  sad  busi- 
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ness  went  on,  the  water  gradually 
flowing  from  one  compartment  to 
another.  The  starboard  stoke-hole 
kept  clear  of  water  for  some  time, 
and  of  course  as  long  as  there  was 
steam,  and  as  long  as  the  circulat- 
ing pumps  could  be  worked,  they 
were  worked.  I  expected  these 
pumps  to  be  able  to  keep  down  in 
the  engine-room  such  water  as 
leaked  through  the  water  -  tight 
doors,  but  this  was  not  the  case ; 
the  water  rose  steadily. 

"To  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
When  I  saw  the  port  engine-room 
tilling,  I,  as  I  said  before,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  damage 
inflicted  was  very  great,  and  al- 
though the  idea  of  trying  to  close 
the  hole  did  enter  my  mind,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
quite  impossible.  In  any  case, 
however,  we  had  not  the  gear. 
There  were  no  collision-mats,  nor 
were  there  any  sails  on  board — all 
gear  had  been  put  on  shore. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  been  struck 
we  weighed  anchor.  Ting  had 
no  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
damage  inflicted,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  ship  to  be  taken  to  the 
south  side  of  Itao  to  guard  the 
entrance.  This  is  comparatively 
deep  water.  As  soon  as  I  found 
the  extent  of  the  flooding,  I  told 
him  that  the  ship  would  not  float, 
and  that  he  ought  to  beach  at 
once  before  she  increased  her  list 
any  more." 

The  torpedo-~boat,  which  was 
believed  by  Commander  Tyler  to 
have  done  for  the  Ting-yuen,  was 
found  next  day  with  her  crew  of 
four  scalded  to  death.  The  bodies 
were  carefully  coffined  by  the  Chin- 
ese sailors  and  decently  buried  on 
Liu  Kung  -  tao,  with  precautions 
against  any  chance  indignity  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery  there. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ting- 
yuen  was  a  worthy  objective  of 
the  Japanese,  for  not  only  was 
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she  the  only  real  fighting  ship  in 
the  fleet,  but  there  were  ordinarily 
on  board  Admiral  Ting,  Assistant 
Admiral  M'Clure,  Commander  Ty- 
ler, Mr  Howie,  and,  in  short,  the 
brain  and  soul  of  the  defence  of 
Wei-hai-wei.  On  the  night  in 
question,  however,  M'Clure  was 
on  board  the  Lai-yuen. 

Few  things  are  more  chilling  to 
the  nerves  than  a  corpedo-attack. 
Prom  the  time  the  boats  are  de- 
scried approaching  through  the 
gloom,  during  the  fateful  two 
minutes  of  convulsive  effort  of 
gunners  to  beat  them  off,  till  the 
deadly  messenger  is  shot  whizzing 
into  the  water,  thenceforward  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  arrest, 
the  strain  is  agonising.  The  Chin- 
ese sailors  on  the  Ting-yuen  proved 
their  manhood  under  the  ordeal, 
betraying  no  trepidation,  working 
with  a  will,  and  maintaining  per- 
fect discipline.  The  foreign  officers 
declare  no  seamen  in  the  world 
could  have  acquitted  themselves 
better. 

Having  once  discovered  the  way 
in,  the  enterprising  Japanese  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  with  vigour. 
And  here  it  seems  not  amiss  to 
say,  that  the  cautious  handling  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  when  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  precipitancy 
but  big  butchers'  bills  was  counter- 
poised by  the  utmost  audacity  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  called 
for  it.  The  perseverance  of  the 
torpedo  officers  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Chinese  patrol, 
otherwise  the  assailants  could 
never  have  got  through  the 
booms.  Nor  are  the  Chinese 
officers  to  be  too  severely  blamed 
for  their  somnolence,  for  the  tor- 
pedo-flotilla had,  like  the  fleet 
generally,  been  overworked,  kept 
incessantly  on  the  go,  without 
proper  sleep,  working  night  and 
day  without  relief. 

Such  a  strain  might  be  borne  for 
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a  couple  of  days,  but  at  length 
Nature  asserts  her  claims.  And 
so  it  happened  with  the  Chinese 
harbour  patrol.  Its  fate  was  only 
part  of  the  general  collapse,  due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  force  and  of 
means  to  sustain  such  a  siege. 

On  the  morning  of  Gth  February 
another  successful  torpedo-attack 
was  made,  the  victims  on  the  oc- 
casion being  the  cruiser  Lai-yuen, 
the  training-ship  Wei-yuen,  and  a 
large  launch,  all  near  the  jetty  at 
Liu  Kung-tao.  The  torpedo-boats 
entered  under  the  fire  of  the  ships, 
which  was,  however,  wild  and  in- 
effective in  the  darkness.  The 
scene  which  daylight  revealed  is 
described  as  sickening.  The  Lai- 
yuen  was  bottom  up,  the  Wei-yuen 
sunk,  a  lighter  loaded  with  am- 
munition from  the  Ting-yuen  was 
wrecked,  and  the  sea-bottom  was 
thrown  up  over  the  jetty. 

The  effect  of  these  accumulat- 
ing disasters  was  depressing  to  the 
sailors.  Their  losses  from  the  sink- 
ing of  the  ships  and  the  fire  of  the 
south  forts  during  the  5th  and 
Gth  February  were  reported  at 
200  men.  This  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  attack  by  ships  and  forts  on 
the  7th,  which  put  many  more  hors 
de  combat.  A  general  feeling  of 
weariness  and  discontent  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  fleet.  The  Ting- 
yuen  was  sunk  up  to  the  main- 
deck  ;  the  men  complained,  not 
unnaturally,  of  being  left  on  a 
wreck,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  with  them  and  the  ship. 
Heavy  guns  were  ordered  to  be 
disabled,  and  light  guns  removed, 
officers  and  crew  sent  ashore  to 
assist  at  the  forts.  The  foreign 
officers  lost  everything  on  board 
the  Ting-yuen,  and  got  wet  besides. 
Their  condition,  with  a  tempera- 
ture scarcely  endurable  with  the 
comforts  of  a  house,  was  not  en- 
viable. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  besieged 


were  disheartened,  the  besiegers 
were  elated.  A  heavy  attack  was 
kept  up  during  the  Gth  from  9 
A.M.  till  3  P.M.,  when  the  enemy's 
fleet  retired.  The  hospital  was 
now  full,  the  staff  had  taken 
leave,  and  Commander  Tyler  was 
detached  to  assist  Dr  Kirk. 

On  the  following  night  —  i.e., 
morning  of  the  7th — two  Japanese 
torpedo  -  boats  were  observed  to 
enter  from  the  eastward,  and  Mr 
Howie  was  told  off  to  sweep  the 
harbour  for  them.  The  Chinese 
lieutenant  commanding  proposed 
to  give  chase  with  the  two  tor- 
pedo-boats which  were  serviceable, 
and  endeavour  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  The  Japanese 
boats  declined  the  challenge,  and 
as  the  Chinese  boats  were  slower, 
as  well  as  noisy,  the  enemy  had 
little  difficulty  in  escaping.  Up 
to  that  time  Lieutenant  Choy  (or 
Tsai)  had  enjoyed  a  first-class  repu- 
tation, which  he  strangely  belied 
on  the  very  next  day,  heading  the 
desertion  of  the  whole  torpedo- 
flotilla.  In  the  Chinese  character 
there  are  many  enigmas,  and  their 
motives  of  action  are  often  past 
finding  out.  Of  course  Lieutenant 
Choy  by  his  conduct  marked  him- 
self traitor  and  coward,  a  char- 
acter inconsistent  with  his  previ- 
ous record.  Such  contradictions 
meet  one  at  every  turn  in  inter- 
course with  Chinese.  Even  among 
the  mandarins,  who  are  bywords 
of  financial  corruption,  one  comes 
now  and  then  unexpectedly  on 
deeds  which  indicate  a  high  order 
of  courage  and  apparent  disin- 
terestedness. 

The  loss  of  the  torpedo-fieet  was 
more  nominal  than  real.  The  boats 
had  proved  of  doubtful  utility,  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  the  harbour 
clear,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
night-patrol  were  such  as  to  neu- 
tralise their  services  to  a  great 
extent.  The  risk  of  their  being 
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mistaken  for  the  enemy  was  always 
great ;  indeed,  the  more  daring 
they  were  in  the  performance  of 
their  patrol  duty,  the  more  likely 
were  they  to  be  so  mistaken  in 
dark  nights.  Even  the  Lai-yuen 
cruiser  on  night-duty  was  so  mis- 
taken and  fired  on,  with  Assistant 
Admiral  M'Clure  on  board.  In 
truth,  the  more  delicate  branches 
of  military  and  naval  service  can 
only  be  safely  undertaken  by  picked 
and  thoroughly  trained  men,  com- 
manded by  officers  and  working 
with  consorts,  all  strung  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  The 
absence  of  this  homogeneous  train- 
ing, intimate  knowledge,  and  vital 
confidence  both  in  motives  and 
measures,  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  naval  port.  This 
was  shown  in  every  misadventure 
that  happened  in  "VVei-hai-wei. 

The  fatal  success  of  the  two  tor- 
pedo attacks  was  due,  among  other 
things,  to  the  absence  of  torpedo- 
nets  on  board  the  ships.  Only 
when  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fleet  was  threatened  it  was  found, 
under  pressure,  that  one  net  ac- 
tually existed,  in  store  on  Liu 
Kung-tao,  but  without  booms ;  nor 
were  the  ships  fitted  with  sockets. 
When  the  net  had  been  dragged 
out  of  store,  it  was  lashed  on  spars 
supported  on  junks,  which  were 
moored  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  for 
the  Chen-yuen,  the  hulls  of  their 
sunken  consorts  being  utilised  by 
the  other  ships  as  auxiliary  de- 
fences against  the  torpedoes. 

The  heaviest  attack  during  the 
siege  was  the  7th  February,  when 
the  whole  Japanese  fleet  and  the 
south  forts  commenced  an  energetic 
bombardment  at  daybreak  on  the 
eastern  fort  of  Liu  Kung-tao  and 
Itao.  The  Japanese,  it  was  ob- 
served, let  no  advantage,  great  or 
small,  slip  throughout  the  siege, 
during  which  they  must  have 
gained  valuable  experience  in  the 


conduct  of  a  campaign.  As  an 
illustrative  detail  they  opened  fire 
from  the  ships  at  sunrise,  perceiv- 
ing that  at  that  hour  the  sun  was 
in  the  direct  line  of  sight  of  the 
Chinese,  who  could  not  lay  their 
guns.  The  Chinese  fleet  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  retire  out  of 
range  until  the  sun  was  sufficient- 
ly high  to  admit  of  their  sighting 
their  guns.  The  fleet  drew  east- 
ward again  as  soon  as  they  could 
aim  with  effect  at  the  Japanese 
ships,  and  a  severe  bombardment 
continued  throughout  the  day  until 
4  P.M.  Twice  the  Japanese  tor- 
pedo-boats attempted  to  reach  the 
Chinese  ships,  but  were  both  times 
repulsed.  Admiral  Ting  was  on 
board  the  Ching-yuen,  M'Clure  on 
the  Chen-yuen,  the  various  ships 
moving  from  one  station  to  the 
other  as  the  danger  threatened. 
The  south  forts  having  now  five 
guns  at  work,  did  heavy  damage 
both  to  the  ships  and  to  Itao  fort, 
the  fire  of  the  Japanese  fleet  hav- 
ing little  appreciable  effect  either 
now  or  at  any  stage  of  the  siege. 
Indeed  it  was  afterwards  observed 
that  the  Japanese  ships  had  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  more  than  the 
Chinese,  although  they  had  al- 
ways the  choice  of  distance  and 
position. 

Of  the  Chinese  losses  this  day, 
50  were  sailors  in  the  eastern  fort 
of  Liu  Kung-tao.  The  Japanese 
losses  will  of  course  never  be 
known.  At  1  P.M.  one  of  the 
8-inch  disappearing  guns,  so  much 
exposed  in  the  loading,  on  Itao 
was  put  out  of  action  by  a  shell 
from  the  south  forts ;  and  an  hour 
later  the  shell-magazine — placed  in 
a  too  exposed  position- — was  ex- 
ploded by  the  same  fort.  The 
little  island  was  no  longer  tenable. 

The  few  remaining  soldiers  on 
Itao  had  been  escaping  whenever 
a  chance  boat  drifted  near  them, 
and  they  "  rushed "  every  boat 
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that  came  with  food  or  messages. 
After  the  experiences  of  the  7th, 
the  sailors  also  grew  weary  of  the 
tight,  particularly  when  the  sol- 
diers drew  their  attention  to  their 
comrades  on.  Liu  Kung-tao  desert- 
ing their  guns. 

It  was  hopeless  to  carry  on  the 
struggle.  Captain  Sa  and  his  men 
had  continued  to  fight  the  9-pound- 
ers,  though  they  could  not  reach 
the  enemy,  and  when  the  "  No.  1  "' 
at  the  remaining  8-inch  gun  de- 
clared he  would  rather  drown  him- 
self than  lay  the  gun  once  again, 
Captain  Sa  got  thirty  volunteer 
sailors  to  man  it.  They,  however, 
also  broke  down  during  the  night, 
and  began  telephoning  for  a  boat. 
Captain  Sa  himself  then  telephoned 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  destroy  the  guns, 
which  he  did,  and  the  garrison 
was  taken  off  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th.  The  English  gunners,  as 
they  left,  chalked  up  on  the  gate, 
"  Good  morning  !  Have  you  used 
Pears'  soap  1  We  used  it  thirteen 
days  ago,  and  since  then  have  used 
no  other." 

The  state  of  matters  on  Liu 
Kung-tao  now  began  to  look  omin- 
ous. The  soldiers  had,  to  put  it 
briefly,  mutinied,  and  abandoned 
their  forts.  The  admiral  landed 
with  the  General  Chang,  and  was 
besieged  by  soldiers  and  civilian 
inhabitants,  imploring  them  to  save 
their  lives.  After  the  firing  was 
over  for  the  day,  the  soldiers, 
armed,  proceeded  in  a  junk  to  the 
Chen  -  yuen  and  requested  to  be 
taken  on  board,  which  was  refused. 
The  admiral  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  men.  It  now  became  necessary, 
however,  to  man  the  eastern  forts 
of  Liu  Kung-tao  entirely  with  sail- 
ors, and  the  men  of  the  wrecked 
Ting  -  yuen  formed  a  convenient 


force  on  which  to  draw  for  this 
purpose,  the  Western  Island  forts 
being  still  left  to  the  soldiers. 

Beyond  the  nightly  torpedo  at- 
tack, which,  owing  to  the  advanced 
age  of  the  moon,  had  now  to  take 
place  after  4.30  A.M.,  and  which 
was  repulsed,  there  was  no  bom- 
bardment on  the  8th. 

The  9th,  however,  was  another 
heavy  day.  After  the  usual  pre- 
lude of  a  torpedo  attack,  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  and  forts  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  Liu  Kung-tao  fort 
and  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  was 
replied  to  with  great  spirit  by 
ships,  gunboats,  and  eastern  forts. 
During  this  engagement  the  Ching- 
yuen,  with  Admiral  Ting  on  board, 
was  struck  by  a  28-cm.  shell  from 
one  of  the  south  forts,  fired  at  a 
high  angle,  which  struck  her  on 
the  starboard  side,  penetrated  her 
torpedo  -  room  a  few  inches  above 
water,  went  through  the  steel  deck 
(21-  inches),  bursting  the  water- 
tight bulkheads,  and  passing  out 
on  the  port  side  under  the  water- 
line.  She  sank  in  thirty  minutes,1 
drowning  sixty  men.  The  discip- 
line on  board  this  sinking  ship  was 
splendid.  The  admiral  and  Cap- 
tain Yeh  were  the  last  to  leave 
her.  Admiral  Ting  seemed  to 
select  every  dangerous  position,  as 
if  courting  a  soldier's  death ;  and 
as  men  were  falling  round  him,  he 
pathetically  complained  that  the 
missiles  "had  no  eyes."  The  sail- 
ors, divining  what  the  admiral  was 
seeking,  represented  to  Captain  Yeh 
that  rather  than  be  killed  by  their 
own  guns,  the  admiral  should  go 
out  in  the  Ching-yuen  and  seek  a 
more  glorious  end  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy's  ships,  in 
which  they  would  all  willingly 
share.  Sincere,  no  doubt,  but  with 
a  touch  of  oriental  hyperbole. 


1  Captain  Yeh  thinks  the  ship  would  not  have   sunk  could   her  water-tight 
doors,  &,c.,  have  been  properly  reiitted  after  the  shaking  they  got  at  the  Yalu. 
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The  sailors  who  had  manned 
the  eastern  fort  on  Liu  Kung-tao 
suffered  terribly  that  day ;  but 
they  stood  to  their  guns,  filling  up 
the  ranks  as  fast  as  they  were 
emptied,  without  the  least  flinch- 
ing, and  earned  unqualified  praise 
from  the  foreign  officers. 

The  Ting-yuen  was  now  blown 
up  by  Howie,  assisted  by  gunners 
Thomas  and  Mellows,  with  two 
250-lb.  mines ;  and  as  the  job  had 
to  be  done  under  a  heavy  fire,  it 
was  most  creditably  performed. 

The  10th  offered  a  slight  novel- 
ty. From  the  western  side  of 
the  bay  field  -  guns  opened  with 
shrapnel,  and  continued  from  day- 
break till  noon ;  the  Japanese 
fleet  bombarding  at  the  same  time 
from  both  entrances,  doing  a  good 
deal  of  damage,  seventy  men  being- 
reported  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  llth,  after  the  daily  torpedo 
attack  from  both  entrances,  the 
whole  Japanese  fleet  in  five  divi- 
sions made  a  resolute  attempt  to 


break  into  the  harbour,  supported 
now  by  both  south  forts  and  the 
guns  placed  on  western  entrance. 
The  ships  approached  closer  than 
heretofore.  The  Chinese  sailors  at 
the  eastern  fort  on  Liu  Kung-tao 
fought  bravely,  though  they  were 
suffering  severely.  Both  heavy 
guns  on  that  fort  were  hit — one 
on  carriage,  the  other  on  jacket — 
by  shell  from  south  forts.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  night  -  bombard- 
ment from  the  western  side,  where 
field-guns  had  been  mounted,  which 
shelled  the  town  on  Liu  Kung-tao 

o 

from  sunset  till  midnight,  causing 
much  commotion  at  the  hospital 
and  among  the  crockery.  It  was 
the  finale  of  the  unequal  struggle. 
To  have  beaten  off'  the  powerful 
fleet  of  the  enemy  for  ten  consecu- 
tive days,  while  keeping  down  the 
fire  of  the  heavy  shore-guns,  and 
warding  off  torpedoes,  with  the 
inferior  means  available,  was 
indeed  no  small  achievement  for 
the  defenders. 


THE    MUTINY. 


Forces  more  potent  than  ships 
and  guns  were  now  working  for 
the  reduction  of  the  stronghold. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  worn  out 
with  fatigue, — no  man  could  have 
slept  for  two  consecutive  hours 
for  thirteen  days, — depressed  by 
their  losses  and  sickened  by  the 
hope  deferred  of  promised  relief, 
were  ripening  for  revolt.  The 
admiral  had  repressed  the  rising 
feeling  by  his  personal  exertions 
and  splendid  example,  and  by 
promises  of  relief  which  in  his 
heart  he  must  have  felt  to  be  a 
forlorn-hope.  He  promised  ? 0.000 
troops,  which  cost  no  more  than 
if  he  had  said  10,000,  and  was 
worth  precisely  the  same. 

The  miscarriage  at  Wei-hai-wei 
was  largely  attributable  to  the 
admiral's  lowered  prestige,  conse- 


quent upon  the  senseless  action 
of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
calling  him  up  for  punishment  in 
December.  The  Governor  of  the 
province,  joined  by  Generals  Tai 
and  Liu,  had  denounced  the  ad- 
miral for  alleged  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. Their  false  report 
was  indorsed  by  an  imperial  spy 
named  Hsu,  who  had  got  him- 
self commissioned  to  report  on  the 
fleet,  he  being  as  ignorant  of  naval 
affairs  as  his  own  chair- bearers. 
His  real  objective  was,  as  usual, 
money,  and  it  would  seem  Admiral 
Ting  had  not  responded  to  his  over- 
tures in  an  adequate  manner,  and 
had  indeed  sent  him  his  final  reply 
in  quarter  -  deck  language.  The 
spy,  therefore,  joined  the  governor 
and  the  incompetent  generals — 
perhaps  traitorous  also  —  in  the 
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noble    enterprise    of    ruining    the  message  from  the   Viceroy  Li   to 

only    competent    commander    the  say   that  no   reinforcements  were 

war  had   produced.     The    foreign  at  hand,  and  ordering  him  to  take 

officers   protested  against  the  im-  the  fleet  out  to  some  other  port ! 

perial  insanity,  and  the   sentence  In  that  fatuous  order  the  admiral 

was    stayed    in    execution.       But  read  his  doom,  which  indeed   had 

every  man   knew   of    it,  and    the  been  traced  in  smoke   and   blood 

authority  of  the  admiral  was   de-  from  the  beginning. 
stroyed.1  The  soldiers  had  mutinied  in  a 

It  was  the  business  of  the  pro-  body  on  the  8th,   and  the  sailors 

vincial  governor  himself  to  have  led  refused  to  fight  on  the  9th.     The 

an  army  to  the  relief  of  Wei-hai-  admiral  appealed  to  their  loyalty, 

wei.      In    the   beginning    he    pro-  promising  relief  within  three  days; 

mised  to  do  so,  but  not  a  man  was  and  the  men  agreed  to  continue  to 

ever  sent,  and  at  midnight,  on  llth  fight  another  two  days,  which  they 

February,  the  admiral  received  a  actually   did.     But  their    feelings 

1  The  imperial  resentment  against  Admiral  Ting  was  not  satisfied  even  with 
his  death,  as  the  following  Imperial  Decree,  published  in  the  '  Peking  Gazette  ' 
of  1  Oth  April,  will  show  : — 

"  Li  Piiig-heng,  Governor  of  Shantung,  sends  us  the  following  report  of  the 
officers  who  died  at  Wei-hai-wei  before  and  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  that 
stronghold  to  the  Japanese.  He  states  that  '  Liu  Pu-ch'an  (Liu  Poo-chin), 
commodore  of  the  right  squadron  ;  Chang  Wen-hsiien,  brevet  commodore  ;  Yang 
Yung-lin,  acting  commodore  of  the  left  squadron  ;  and  Huang  Tsu-lien  (a  returned 
American  student),  expectant  first  captain  of  the  first  class  and  second  captain  of 
the  right  battalion  of  the  Tap'Gng  brigade  at  Canton,  had  shown  themselves  able 
to  lay  down  their  lives  heroically  in  a  crisis  of  danger  so  as  not  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  their  Imperial  master. '  Such  loyalty  and  heroic  determination  are  worthy 
of  our  sincerest  admiration,  and  we  therefore  command  that  the  said  deceased 
oliicers  be  granted  extraordinary  Government  aid  and  posthumous  honours  as  if 
they  had  died  fighting  gallantly  on  the  battle-field.  As  for  the  already  degraded 
Ting  Ju-ch'ang,  the  cashiered  admiral  of  the  Peiyang  fleet,  his  conduct  as  chief 
in  command  was  a  series  of  egregious  failures  from  first  to  last.  Previous  to  his 
death  we  had  already  decreed  that  he  should  be  sent  under  arrest  to  Peking  to 
answer  for  his  faults,  and  the  punishment  he  merited  for  them  was  to  have  been 
of  the  severest.  On  the  present  occasion,  although  he  is  reported  to  have  died 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  in  consideration  of  his  faults  there  is  no 
necessity  for  granting  him  any  posthumous  honours  or  Government  aid  to  his 
family  and  heirs.  Let  the  Boards  concerned  take  note  thereon." 

"Note. — Huang  Tsu-lien,  the  returned  American  student  named  above,  was 
killed  before  the  surrender  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Admiral  Ting.  He  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Peiyang  cruiser  Tsi-yuen,  having  succeeded  the  late  Shen 
iShou-ch'ang,  another  returned  American  student,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  killed  while  commanding  the  Tsi-yuen  in  the  first  naval  action  of  the  late 
war  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yashan  river,  Corea  (July  25,  1894),  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  his  subsequently  decapitated  captain,  Fong  Peh-kien.  During  the 
fighting  at  Wei-hai-wei,  last  January,  Lieutenant  Huang  Tsu-lien  was  badly 
wounded,  and  was  therefore  advised  to  leave  his  ship  and  go  to  Chefoo  for 
treatment.  This  he  resolutely  refused  to  do,  declaring  that  '  his  duty  to  the 
Emperor  demanded  his  remaining  at  his  post.'  After  having  had  his  wounds 
hastily  dressed,  the  late  lieutenant  went  on  with  his  duties  on  board,  although 
he  had  to  be  supported  by  an  attendant  in  doing  so.  Shortly  afterwards  a  shot 
struck  his  thigh,  but  still  he  refused  to  retire,  remaining  with  his  guns.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  batteries  almost  annihilated  the 
gallant  officer. " — Translator. 
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underwent  curious  fluctuations ; 
they  hardly  knew  what  they  would 
be  at ;  their  minds  were  unsettled. 
One  day,  the  10th,  they  promised 
the  admiral  they  would  behead  the 
first  man  who  spoke  of  surrender, 
next  day  they  were  all  in  revolt. 
The  officers  were  much  discour- 
aged ;  only  the  admiral  himself 
maintained  his  natural  gaiety  to 
the  end,  though  in  his  retirement 
his  brave  spirit  was  wont  to  seek 
relief.  The  foreign  officers  were 
much  affected  by  the  griefs  of  the 
admiral.  He  had  won  their  hearts, 
not  alone  by  his  courage  but  by 
his  kindness  and  urbanity.  The 
last  thiug  he  did  before  taking  the 
mortal  dose  was  to  send  wine  and 
cigars  to  the  foreign  gunners.  He 
never  failed  in  such  amiable  atten- 
tions. 

It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask, 
Why  was  it  that  on  this  particular 
occasion  officers  and  men  changed 
places  1  for  in  Chinese  warfare  it 
is  usually  the  leaders,  with  their 
superior  intelligence  and  wider 
outlook,  who  make  the  first  move 
from  a  place  of  danger  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  explanation  is 
interesting ;  the  Chinese  troops 
had  in  fact  learned  a  lesson  of 
civilisation.  A  foreigner  had  been 


expounding  to  them  the  ethics  of 
capitulation,  the  kindness  of  con- 
querors to  captives  and  all  that — 
truths  which  would  not  have  hurt 
robust  students  in  a  military 
college,  but  were  like  new  wine 
to  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  a 
Chinese  garrison.  When  the  men 
had  fully  realised  that  their  lives 
were  to  be  spared  if  they  sur- 
rendered at  once,  they  saw  no  ad- 
vantage in  continuing  the  fight,  and 
they  refused  to  fire  another  shot. 
A  similar  process  was  gone  through 
with  the  sailors,  with  somewhat 
slower  effect;  the  men  listened, 
however,  and  wavered.  Up  till 
then  neither  men  nor  officers  in 
the  fleet  had  any  thought  but  of 
fighting  to  the  last,  but  the  leaven 
of  disaffection  spread  rapidly,  and, 
like  a  fire,  soon  got  beyond  control. 

During  the  last  three  or  four 
days  of  the  siege  the  admiral  had 
not  only  to  resist  the  enemy's  fleet, 
to  fight  off  incessant  torpedo  at- 
tacks and  engage  the  forts,  but  to 
run  to  and  fro  between  ship  and 
shore,  soothing  and  coaxing  the 
men. 

When  at  last  they  refused  absol- 
utely to  fight,  the  gallant  officer 
yielded  to  his  fate  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  of  his  countrymen. 


THE    CAPITULATION. 


No  doubt  it  was  a  case  for 
capitulation :  when  the  men  re- 
fused to  fight  there  was  no  pos- 
sible alternative ;  and  even  if  the 
men  had  stood  to  their  guns,  sur- 
render could  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  from  a  military  point  of 
view  there  was  little  to  be  gained 
by  merely  prolonging  the  hopeless 
resistance.  How  the  surrender 
was  actually  effected  is  curious 
but  not  clear.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  Admiral  Ito  in  the  name  of 
Admiral  Ting;  but  it  seems  un- 
certain that  the  admiral  was  still 


alive.  If  not  dead  he  was  mori- 
bund, and  his  seal  was  used  by  a 
self-constituted  commission,  none 
of  the  members  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  claim  the  credit 
of  the  proceeding. 

The  commodore,  Liu,  who  must 
have  been  on  board,  but  made  no 
figure  in  the  siege,  had  also  sought 
the  last  refuge  of  the  Chinaman  at 
bay.  The  brave  and  good  Com- 
mander Yang  of  Chen-yuen  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head.  The  General 
Chang,  who  commanded  Liu  Kung- 
tao,  had  also  resorted  to  the  sweet 
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narcotic.  There  was  hero,  though 
it  was  in  China,  "a  noble  fellow- 
ship of  death." 

The  capitulation  was  carried  out 
by  the  Taotai  Niu,  with  the  irreg- 
ular advice  of  the  foreigners  ;  but 
the  want  of  a  responsible  head  was 
felt.  The  ships  and  guns  were 
surrendered  intact,  apparently 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Perhaps  with  a  living  head  to 
negotiate  with  the  victor,  the  con- 
ditions of  surrender  might  have 
been  different. 

The  garrison  were  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  the 
foreigners  to  be  released  on  parole 
not  to  take  up  arms  again  during 
the  war.  These  conditions  were 
faithfully  observed  by  the  Japanese 
admiral,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
foreigner,  who  was  suspected,  un- 
justly it  is  said,  of  having  broken 
a  previous  parole,  and  who  was 
detained  a  prisoner  in  Japan  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  remains  of  the  five 
suicides,  treated  with  marked  re- 
spect by  the  Japanese  admiral, 
were  conveyed  to  Chefoo  in  the 
small  Chinese  vessel  Kang-chi, 
rendered  back  for  that  service. 

Among  the  contributory  causes 
of  the  loss  of  Wei-hai-wei  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  its  propor- 
tionate merit  to  the  element  of 
treachery.  It  is  the  one  thing 
perhaps  which  both  parties,  even 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would 
feel  bound  in  honour  to  conceal. 
But  as  the  Japanese  have  not 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
every,  even  the  minutest,  advantage 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it  would 
not  be  creditable  to  their  sagacity 
to  have  overlooked  the  predomin- 
ant incentive  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
factor  in  the  struggle.  It  is  money. 
Services  which  are  elsewhere  classi- 
fied as  those  which  money  cannot 
buy  are  in  China  rewarded  by 
nothing  else.  Hence  the  rarity 


of  heroism.  But  if  a  soldier  will 
in  certain  cases  face  danger  for 
money,  how  much  more  easily  will 
he  be  induced  to  seek  safety  for 
the  same  consideration !  This 
species  of  traffic  has  been  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Chinese  civil 
wars,  of  which  fact  the  Japanese 
were  not  ignorant. 

Treachery,  therefore,  being  an- 
tecedently so  probable,  proofs  of 
its  operation  on  a  small  scale  war- 
rant the  suspicion  of  its  having 
been  actually  practised  on  a  large 
scale.  Boats  and  junks  had  been 
frequently  observed  to  sail  out  of 
the  bay  without  known  destina- 
tion, and  more  than  once  the 
enemy's  torpedo-boats  were  seen 
to  meet  them  outside  the  harbour. 
These  things,  when  pointed  out 
by  the  foreign  officers,  were  either 
ignored  or  excused,  on  the  free-and- 
easy  system  that  prevails  in  China. 
The  refusal  of  the  soldiers  to  per- 
mit precautions  for  destroying  their 
guns  is  explicable  on  other  grounds; 
but  the  cutting  of  the  wires  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  west  forts  almost  necessitates 
the  theory  of  a  service  performed 
for  the  enemy.  The  accidental 
discovery  of  a  system  of  night- 
signals  from  Liu  Kung-tao,  in 
which  fourteen  sailors  belonging 
to  the  Lai-yuen  were  implicated, 
corroborates  the  theory.  It  was 
on  the  10th  February  that  four 
of  the  culprits  were  caught.  They 
were  so  promptly  executed  that 
the  fullest  details  of  their  system 
were  not  obtained.  Chinese  were 
observed  on  board  the  Japanese 
ships  after  the  surrender,  and  the 
Japanese  spoke  freely  of  having 
had  their  agents  all  over  the  place  ; 
for,  said  they,  every  Chinaman  is 
ready  to  sell  his  country  cheap. 
The  plan  of  the  harbour,  with  the 
positions  of  mines  and  firing -sta- 
tions, booms,  &c.,  found  on  board 
the  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  were 
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superior  to  any  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chinese  admiral. 

That  attempts  were  also  made 
to  seduce  high  officers  from  their 
allegiance  is  certain.  One  letter, 
indeed,  from  Admiral  Ito  to  Ad- 
miral Ting  has  been  published, 
making  the  proposal  in  undis- 
guised terms.  Captain  Ynng  is 
said  to  have  declared  with  his 
dying  breath  that  dishonouring 
proposals  had  been  made  to  him 
also,  and  by  an  agent  who  should 
have  known  him  better.  If  such 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  was  not  done  in  the  dry  ? 
Naval  officers  of  unsullied  repute 
were  not  likely  to  have  been,  the 
first  or  the  only  officials  to  be 
tempted. 

What  maybe  positively  asserted 
is,  that  enough  has  come  to  light 
to  prove  that  treachery  was  not 
wanting  as  a  factor  in  the  loss  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  and  it  would  have 
been  passing  strange  if  so  obvious 
an  ally  had  been  neglected  by  the 
astute  Japanese,  who  knew  how  to 
be  liberal  in  the  use  of  money, 
China  eventually  paying  for  all. 

Might  not  our  narrative  be  fitly 
concluded  by  the  classic  formula 
Q.E.D.  ?  The  best  and  the  worst 
of  Chinese  military  service  have 
been  exposed  in  close  interaction — 
the  best  very  good,  the  worst  very 
bad.  The  siege  was  a  kind  of  spec- 
trum analysis  applied  to  a  politico- 
military  organisation,  whose  com- 
ponent parts  have  been  thrown 
up  in  sharply  contrasted  lines  and 
bars.  These  are  of  similar  nature 
to  the  ingredients  of  other  nation- 
al systems — the  deserving  suffer, 
while  the  unworthy  are  covered 
with  honours  •  Court  influence 


outweighs  merit ;  cowardice,  cor 
ruption,  and  treachery  flourish 
side  by  side  with  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  highest  order. 
These  are  elements  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  all  social 
organisms.  But  as  in  chemical 
combinations  the  same  materials 
may  produce  food  or  poison  ac- 
cording to  the  apportionment  of 
the  ingredients,  so  it  is  in  the 
relative  measure  of  the  beneficial 
and  the  detrimental  qualities  that 
the  difference  consists  which  di- 
vides China  from  more  efficient 
States. 

One  point  is  especially  worth 
noting.  Fine  military  qualities 
are  not  wanting  to  the  Chinese 
race,  but  remain  latent  until 
called  out  by  training,  treatment, 
association,  and  leadership.  The 
conduct  of  the  sailors  at  "Wei-hai- 
wei,  as  contrasted  with  the  soldiers, 
seems  conclusive  on  that  head. 
But  the  live  coal  which  is  needed 
to  kindle  their  enthusiasm  is,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Chinese,  an 
exotic  product.  Their  military 
strength  waits  for  a  foreign  stimu- 
lus, as  iron  waits  in  the  ore  for 
the  skilled  hand  to  transmute  it 
into  a  cutting  tool. 

The  burning  question  at  the 
present  moment,  which  may  not 
improbably  lead  to  a  fresh  inter- 
national struggle,  is  virtually  this, 
Who  shall  eventually  wield  the 
latent  force  of  China — Russia  or 
Japan  ?  Time  was,  indeed,  when 
such  a  question  might  have  been 
thought  to  concern  deeply  the 
British  empire  ;  but  neither  Parlia- 
ment, press,  nor  people  seemed  to 
comprehend  what  it  meant.  Do 
they  now  ? 
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IRELAND     IIEVISITEP. 


WHEN,  after  making  acquaint- 
ance with  Ireland  in  the  Spring 
of  last  year,1  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  its  scen- 
ery, its  climate,  and  its  people, 
and  confessed  to  a  keen  desire  to 
revisit  them  as  soon  as  might  be, 
some  of  my  English  friends  said  to 
me,  "  Leave  well  alone.  Doubt- 
less your  experience  was  an  excep- 
tionally favourable  one.  You  went 
in  May,  when  the  whole  world  is 
beautiful.  Perhaps  you  had  an 
agreeable  travelling  companion, 
and  were  hospitably  entertained  in 
various  parts  of  the  island.  Pos- 
sibly, you  had  some  fine  weather. 
But  remember  the  fate  of  the 
Hebrew  Leader,  who  struck  the 
rock  twice,  and  was  excluded  from 
the  Promised  Land.  What  you 
saw  was  new  to  you ;  and  con- 
ceivably you  took  with  you  a 
temperament  uncritically  alert  to 
fresh  impressions.  You  have  had 
the  good  fortune  which  happens  to 
few  in  later  life,  to  foster  a  new 
illusion.  Take  care  to  keep  it.  If 
you  go  to  Ireland  a  second  time,  it 
will  vanish." 

Well,  I  have  been  to  Ireland  a 
second  time  ;  and  if  the  conviction 
that  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
bays,  fiords,  are  unsurpassed  in 
picturesqueness  and  fascination ; 
that  its  climate  has  all  the  charm 
of  vernal  caprice,  for  Spring  never 
quite  leaves  Ireland  ;  that  its 
people,  when  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathetic  inquiry,  and 
not  in  the  temper  of  the  drill- 
sergeant,  are  singularly  engaging  • 
and  that  its  ways,  though  in  many 
respects  not  our  ways,  repose  011  a 
theory  of  life,  a  conception  of  Here 
and  Hereafter,  not  to  be  brushed 
aside  by  a  fine  air  of  material 


superiority, — if  this  conviction  was 
an  illusion,  it  is  an  illusion  that 
has  been  not  weakened,  but  con 
firmed,  by  a  second  experience. 
Last  year  I  visited  Ireland  in 
Spring.  This  year  I  was  there  in 
late  Summer  and  early  Autumn. 
On  the  former  occasion,  I  was  for 
the  most  part  in  the  south  and 
south-west.  On  this,  I  was  mostly 
in  the  north-west.  But  the  effect 
produced  was  the  same  in  both 
instances,  and  I  own  to  being  as 
much  delighted  with  Connemara 
as  with  Killarney,  with  Achill 
almost  as  much  as  with  unequalled 
Grlengariff. 

The  London  and  North-Western, 
that  primus  inter  pares  of  the  best 
English  railways,  enables  you  to 
go  to  Ireland  either  by  day  or  by 
night ;  and,  having  travelled  by 
day  on  my  first  visit,  this  time 
I  tried  the  less  agreeable  method. 
As  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
Euston  Station,  I  almost  felt  as  if 
I  were  already  in  Ireland ;  for 
there  was  evei-ything  to  remind 
me  that  Ireland  is  the  poor  re- 
lation of  the  British  Family.  The 
trains  to  Holy  head  are  most  com- 
modious, and  the  service,  though 
it  might  be  expedited  somewhat,  is 
reasonably  good.  But,  to  the  left 
of  the  platform  stood  the  Irish 
Mail,  and  on  the  right  the  Mail  to 
Scotland.  What  a  contrast !  Of 
course,  the  Mail  to  Scotland  was 
to  start  the  first.  Scotland  has 
precedence,  as  though  it  will  always 
be  soon  enough  to  get  to  Ireland. 
The  Scotch  Mail  consisted  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  railway  car- 
riage, each  a  model  of  sumptuous, 
almost  ostentatious,  comfort ;  and 
the  occupants  gave  like  indications 
of  opulent  ease.  Footmen,  valets, 
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and  ladies'-maids  moved  to  and  fro 
with  dignified  obsequiousness,  in- 
structing porters  solicitousto  please 
as  to  the  disposal  of  gun-cases, 
fishing  -  rods,  and  dressing  -  bags. 
Pointers,  retrievers,  and  lapdogs 
were  the  object  of  the  most  sedu- 
lous attention  ;  and  the  young  men 
of  Messrs  Smith  &  Co.'s  bookstall 
carried  none  but  the  smartest 
editions  and  the  sixpenny  Society 
papers  to  the  carriage  windows. 
A  quiet  signal ;  and  with  equal 
quietness  the  glittering  train  glided 
away.  We  were  not  to  start  for 
another  ten  minutes.  But,  simul- 
taneously with  the  departure  of 
our  plutocratic  kin,  the  bookstall 
was  closed.  I  suppose  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  keep  it  open  for 
humble  folk  who  were  only  going 
to  Ireland.  There  are  so  many 
Irish  grievances  already,  I  hope 
no  one  will  think  I  am  inventing 
another.  If  there  were  no  dogs  in 
our  train,  no  gun-cases,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  fishing-rod,  with 
whom  lies  the  fault  1  From  dogs 
to  guns,  from  guns  to  valets,  from 
valets  to  ladies'-maids  and  footmen, 
from  valets  and  ladies'-maids  to 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  the 
transition  is  natural,  logical,  and 
necessary.  But,  below  the  dog 
again,  are  the  grouse  and  the  black- 
cock ;  and  the  fishing-rod  reposes 
on  a  plentiful  substratum  of  trout 
and  salmon.  Your  Scotchman  pre- 
serves, or  suffers  preserving.  Your 
Irishman  poaches  ;  and,  being  him- 
self perhaps  still  a  little  ferus 
naturce,  he  looks  askance  at  your 
keepers,  your  watchers,  and  your 
beaters.  And  so  our  train  was  a 
humble  one.  The  poor  relation 
refuses  to  amend  his  poverty  on 
the  conditions  offered  him  by  his 
richer  kin.  Perhaps  he  is  right. 
But  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
manufacture  a  grievance  out  of 
the  consequences  of  his  inde- 
pendence. 

On  any  other  steamboat  service 


with  which  I  am  acquainted,  should 
you  wish  to  have  a  private  cabin  it 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  and,  if  you 
are  allotted  it,  it  is  rarely  very 
spacious,  and  you  invariably  pay 
for  it.  On.  the  Irish  steamers  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Kingstown, 
if  you  take  the  ordinary  precaution 
of  writing  to  Dublin  in  good  time, 
you  are  sure  of  a  private  cabin, 
both  large  and  commodious,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  it,  though  you 
will  do  well,  of  course,  not  to  for- 
get the  steward.  I  look  on  the 
arrangement  as  a  foretaste  of  that 
Irish  hospitality  that  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  By  a  blunder  of 
my  own,  my  heavier  luggage  had 
been  labelled  at  Euston  only  as 
far  as  Westland  Row,  though  I 
was  going  on  to  Kingsbridge,  and 
indeed  farther,  without  breaking 
my  journey.  But,  on  explaining 
my  mistake  to  the  luggage-porter 
on  board  the  boat,  describing  the 
things,  and  telling  him  they  all 
bore  a  label  with  name  and  address 
written  on  them,  he  begged  me  not 
to  give  them  another  thought,  for 
he  would  find  and  re-label  them  in 
the  course  of  the  transit,  and  I 
might  count  on  their  being  at 
Kingsbridge  Station.  The  civility 
and  attention  shown  to  travellers 
by  the  servants  of  English  rail- 
way companies  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. But,  while  they  seem 
to  be  performing  a  duty,  though 
performing  it  most  cheerfully,  in 
Ireland  a  similar  service  appears 
as  if  it  were  an  act  of  personal 
politeness.  Fine  manners  are  surely 
some  test  of  civilisation  •  and  if  that 
be  so,  Ireland  is  not  altogether 
barbarous,  while  we  ourselves,  as  a 
community,  cannot  boast  to  be,  in 
every  respect,  supremely  civilised. 
At  the  Kingsbridge  Station  I 
breakfasted  as  well  as  I  should 
have  done  in  any  railway  refresh- 
ment-room in  England  ;  and  again 
I  noticed  a  personal  desire  that  I 
should  have  everything  I  wanted  ; 
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being  treated  as  a  living  creature 
with  individual  tastes  and  peculi- 
arities, not  merely  as  one  of  a 
number  of  insignificant  travelling 
units.  But  then,  in  order  to 
receive  this  agreeable  deference 
and  discrimination,  1  suppose  you 
must  yourself  manifest  something 
of  it,  and  exhibit  some  interest  in 
those  who  are  good  enough  to  find 
you  interesting  because  you  are  a 
human  being. 

But  the  Irish  are  so  casual  and 
inaccurate.  Perhaps  they  are.  I 
wanted  a  ticket  to  Ballycumber. 
The  ticket-clerk  asked  me  if  Bally- 
hooley  would  do  for  me.  Naturally, 
I  said  it  would  not ;  which  evoked 
the  exclamation,  "  It's  Prospect 
you're  going  to."  Which  it  was, 
only  the  ticket  was  stamped  to 
Prospect  and  the  station  itself  is 
inscribed  Ballycumber.  I  remem- 
ber that,  at  West  port,  on  asking 
why  the  train  did  not  start,  seeing 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  time  named  for  its  doing 
so,  the  answer  I  received  was,  "  The 
engine's  gone  cold"  —  doubtless 
during  a  warm  conversation  be- 
tween the  driver  and  some  of  his 
friends  ;  and  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
same  compartment  with  me,  and 
overheard  the  remark,  told  me 
that  on  the  previous  day  a  station- 
master  had  said  to  the  driver  of  a 
locomotive  as  he  steamed  in  and 
drew  up  at  the  platform,  "Where's 
your  train  ? "  The  man  had  come 
without  it.  I  suppose  these  casu- 
alties cause  inconvenience  some- 
times, but  they  contribute  diversion 
to  irresponsible  travel.  Moreover, 
one  sometimes  reaps  advantage 
from  a  free  -  and  -  easy  system  of 
locomotion.  When  going  from 
Galway  to  Recess  by  the  new 
light  railway,  I  wanted  at  Ough- 
terard  to  look  at  the  river,  but 
feared  I  should  not  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  time  allowed  for  our 
halt.  "Sure,  we'll  wait  for  you," 
said  a  porter;  and  they  did.  In 
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Ireland  people  like  waiting.  What 
they  do  object  to  is  being  hurried. 
They  dislike  "tedious  haste." 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  light 
railway  from  Galway  to  Clifden 
was  then  but  newly  made,  and 
scarcely  yet  in  working  order, 
rendered  this  obliging  act  of  civil- 
ity more  feasible.  What  consti- 
tutes a  light  railway  I  do  not 
know,  for  the  one  I  speak  of, 
though  consisting  of  only  a  single 
line  of  rails,  apparently  resembled 
all  other  railways,  save  in  so  far 
as  its  stations  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  them  are  excep- 
tionally good.  The  gratitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  for  the  boon  secured  to 
them  by  Mr  Balfour  is  very  strik- 
ing. They  declare,  and  are  never 
tired  of  declaring,  that  "he's  the 
only  man  who  ever  did  anything 
for  this  country  ";  and  they  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  coming  there  again,  for  "  would 
he  not  have  a  fine  reception  ? "  and 
when  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  his  brother  was  now  Chief 
Secretary,  they  hoped  he  was  "  the 
same  sort  of  gentleman."  During 
the  next  fortnight  I  had  to  hear 
the  changes  frequently  rung  on 
this  theme  ;  so  that  when  I  eot 
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farther  into  the  land,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  is  known  as 
"Joyce's  Country"  might  not  in- 
appropriately henceforth  be  called 
"Arthur's  Country." 

The  admiration  of  Ireland  which 
'  Maga  '  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  expressing,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  had  brought  me  characteristic 
offers  of  gratuitous  hospitality 
from  the  landlords  of  certain  inns 
in  Connemara.  But  my  steps 
were  not  quite  in  their  direction, 
and  my  first  halt  in  that  part  of 
the  world  was  at  Recess,  a  first- 
rate  headquarter  for  any  one  who 
wants  to  combine  fishing  with 
beautiful  scenery.  The  Irish  Tour- 
ists' Association  and  the  Irish 
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railway  companies,  acting  to- 
gether, will  in  due  course  endow 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Ire- 
land with  the  conventional  model 
hotel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  wise  in  their  generation  in 
doing  so.  I  have  observed  that 
many  people,  in  travelling,  are 
anxious,  above  all  things,  to  meet 
with  a  reproduction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  they  left  at  home.  That 
seems  odd,  since  I  should  have 
thought  absolute  novelty  was  the 
chief  charm  of  travel.  Moreover, 
the  best  hotel  is  necessarily  but  a 
bad  imitation  of  domestic  comfort ; 
whereas  a  good  or  even  an  indif- 
ferent inn  atones  for  inferiority  of 
accommodation  by  freshness  of  sen- 
sation. There  is  no  necessity  for 
dogmatism  in  this  matter ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  hotels  of 
Parknasilla,  Kenmare,  Waterville, 
Derrynane,  &c.,  recently  estab- 
lished, will  both  attract  and  sat- 
isfy numbers  of  visitors  to  the  ex- 
quisite scenery  of  Kerry.  In  Gal- 
way,  and  in  parts  of  Donegal, 
similar  accommodation  for  tourists 
will  be  provided.  Only  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
Inn,  as  against  the  Hotel,  at  least 
in  the  more  primitive  localities. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  an 
inn  and  a  hotel  that  there  is 
between  hospitality  and  entertain- 
ing. One  is  at  home  in  an  inn ; 
one  is  not  at  home,  one  is  on  suf- 
ferance, in  a  hotel.  It  may  riot 
be  easy  to  hit  the  exact  distinction 
between  the  two ;  but  I  should 
think  the  proprietor  ought,  like 
Phaethon,  to  take  the  middle 
course,  and  that  most  people  would 
rather,  when  among  the  moun- 
tains or  by  the  ocean-cliffs,  stay 
or  abide  at  a  rather  primitive  inn 
than  at  a  strictly  modern  hotel. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  dangerous  to 
offer  advice  of  this  kind ;  for  I 
perceive  an  indignant  tourist 


writes  to  the  '  Times  '  because  the 
milk  for  his  tea  was  brought  to 
him  in  Ireland  in  a  cup  instead  of 
in  the  orthodox  ewer,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly counsels  holiday-makers 
to  avoid  that  country  !  Fancy 
missing  magnificent  scenery  for 
such  a  reason  !  I  do  not  think  he 
can  have  travelled  much  in  Italy, 
to  say  nothing  of  Greece. 

The  inn  at  Recess — which  I  be- 
lieve will,  before  next  spring  comes 
round,  be  replaced  by  a  more  pre- 
tentious one — was  primitive  in  its 
service,  but  otherwise  not  open 
to  criticism  save  of  the  fastidious 
and  carping  sort.  You  must  not 
look  for  division  of  labour  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  everybody's  business 
to  answer  your  bell  —  supposing 
there  to  be  one  —  to  clean  your 
boots,  or  to  bring  your  hot  water, 
and  therefore  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  it  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. But  you  will  never  be  wrong 
in  asking  anybody  to  do  anything 
for  you,  and  in  time  it  will  be 
done  ;  and  I  can  never  understand 
why  people  who  seem,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  have  so  much  time 
011  their  hands,  should  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  have  their  needs  of  the 
moment  responded  to.  If  honest 
joints  properly  cooked,  plain  pud- 
dings, stewed  fruit,  good  bread, 
good  butter,  good  bacon,  eggs  with- 
out stint,  and  tea  made  with  boil- 
ing water,  do  not  satisfy  people's 
appetite,  they  had  better  not  go 
for  change  of  air  and  scene  to  the 
Twelve  Pins.  The  water  for  their 
tub,  of  a  morning,  will  be  brought 
them  in  instalments;  but  it  will 
be  brought.  If  you  desire  any- 
thing more  dainty  than  I  have 
named,  you  need  not  fear  to  in- 
vade the  kitchen  and  take  counsel 
with  Miss  Mullarkey.  For  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  Italy,  the  kitchen  seems 
open  to  anybody,  and  you  meet 
people  there  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment. I  suppose  they  bring  news 
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or  gossip,  have  a  fowl  or  a  fish  to 
sell,  are  the  sixteenth -cousin -re- 
moved of  the  great  grandmother  of 
the  landlady,  or  perhaps  they  too 
want  a  little  change  of  air  and 
scene.  The  English  idea  expressed 
by  the  words,  "  No  entrance  here 
except  on  business,"  is  unknown  in 
Ireland.  Everybody  has  business 
that  has  anything  to  say ;  and 
everybody  has  something  to  say. 
The  English,  being  a  self-satisfied, 
self  -  sufficient,  and  quietly  con- 
tented race,  and  not  in  the  least 
terrified  by  the  Universe,  whose 
laws  they  have  bitted  and  bridled 
and  made  to  drudge  for  them,  are 
sufficiently  happy  in  remaining 
silent.  They  do  not  require  the 
society  of  their  kind,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  lift  a  load  or 
overcoming  vis  inertire  somewhere. 
But  the  Celt,  the  Irish  Celt  at 
least,  when  left  to  himself  and  the 
resources  of  his  own  nature,  is  op- 
pressed and  appalled  by  the  vast 
unsympathising  silence  of  things, 
and  falls  into  lethargic  melancholy. 
He  wants  to  talk,  in  order  to  break 
the  dumb  spell  of  the  surrounding 
mystery,  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
lonely  segregated  unit  in  a  world 
of  infinite  indifference,  and  to  in- 
toxicate himself  for  a  time  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  part  of  a  goodly 
company,  a  protected  member  of 
the  great  human  tribe.  Moreover, 
it  is  part  of  his  politeness,  of  his 
urbanity,  to  talk ;  and  the  taci- 
turnity of  the  Saxon  seems  to  him 
inhuman. 

The  fisherman  can  hardly  do 
better  than  make  Recess  his  head- 
quarters, for  he  has,  within  driv- 
ing distance,  Lough  Orid,  Lough 
Inagh,  Lough  Derryclare,  Lough 
Ballynahinch,  and  the  rivers  that 
connect  them,  at  the  disposal  of 
his  rod.  On  this  subject  I  speak 
rather  as  a  novice  than  as  an 
expert,  and  express  the  opinion 
of  others,  gathered  on  the  spot, 
rather  than  my  own.  But  I 
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received  the  impression,  both  from 
personal  experience  and  from 
surer  sources  of  information,  that 
the  fishing  is,  for  the  most  part, 
riot  so  good  as  you  would  expect 
it  to  be,  either  from  the  look  of 
the  water  or  from  the  price  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  it.  A  day's  salmon-fish- 
ing costs  fifteen  shillings,  inde- 
pendently of  what  you  give  the 
boatmen ;  though,  for  a  second  rod 
in  the  same  boat,  you  are  charged 
but  seven  -  and  -  sixpence.  The 
charge  for  trout  -  fishing  on  the 
same  conditions  is  seven-and-six- 
pence  and  two-and-sixpence.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  boat,  but 
you  have  to  pay  the  boatmen. 
As  a  rule,  you  have  to  drive  some 
distance  to  reach  your  "stand," 
and  thus  a  further  addition  is 
made  to  the  expenses  of  the  day. 
I  think  it  right  to  say  all  this,  lest 
any  one  should  imagine  he  will 
get  sport  for  nothing.  No  doubt, 
there  are  loughs,  and  I  daresay 
streams,  that  are  free.  But  they 
are  less  accessible,  and  therefore 
entail  either  a  considerable  amount 
of  pedestrianism,  or  still  larger 
outlay  on  conveyance.  I  believe 
the  enthusiastic  fisherman  will 
fish  the  air  rather  than  not  fish 
at  all,  and  considers  no  distance 
too  great,  if  he  can  only  cast 
successfully  at  the  end  of  it.  His 
motto  is,  "  Nulla  dies  sine  lined," 
— let  no  day  pass  without  casting 
a  line  somewhere. 

To  the  profane  outsider,  like 
myself,  fishing  is  valued  less  for 
the  contents  of  the  creel  at  the 
end  of  the  day  than  for  the  lake 
and  mountain,  light  and  shade, 
sunshine  and  storm,  river  -  song, 
wind -melody,  and  cloud -architec- 
ture, that  are  the  circumambient 
accidents  of  the  so-called  gentle 
craft.  I  fished,  for  a  long  day,  on 
Lough  Orid,  and  for  a  short  one, 
on  Lough  Inagh ;  both  days  of 
ideal  summer  weather,  by  which 
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I  mean  windless  days,  warmed  and 
enlivened  by  sunshine,  of  which 
you  are  not  too  conscious,  since 
tempered  by  a  few  stationary 
clouds  that  lay  their  grey  shadows 
softly  on  the  green  hillside.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  rise 
from  a  sea-trout,  more  frequently 
a  bite  from  a  brown  one ;  and 
then,  for  some  minutes,  the  seren- 
ity of  Nature  was  forgotten  for 
the  excitement  of  wearing  out  and 
capturing  a  pertinacious  adver- 
sary. The  boatmen,  who  them- 
selves are  of  course  expert  fisher- 
men, and  who  spend  the  dead 
months  in  watching  their  spawn- 
ing-beds in  lake  and  river,  mani- 
fested the  liveliest  interest  in  each 
fresh  catch,  —  the  primitive  man 
never  losing  his  zest  for  simple 
pleasures.  Thus  for  him  life  never 
palls,  so  long  as  there  is  a  fin  in 
the  wave  or  a  feather  in  the  air. 
Yet  these  companions  were  very 
tolerant  of  one's  long  fits  of 
absence  from  the  matter  in  hand, 
of  one's  purposeless  listening  to 
the  lapping  of  the  water  on  the 
lake-boulders,  to  one's  lending  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  rustle  of  the 
ripening  river-reeds,  to  one's  empty  - 
visaged  gazing  at  the  silvery  veil 
that  ever  and  anon  came  athwart 
the  face  of  the  purple  mountain- 
side. On  the  quietest  days  there 
is  nearly  always  some  little  wind 
on  a  large-sized  lake ;  and,  while 
I  craved  for  no  more,  they  kindly 
regretted  there  was  not  more 
curl  and  a  darker  colour  on  the 
water,  so  that  the  basket  might 
be  better  filled.  But  the  days 
were  not  always  of  that  tranquil, 
transparent  complexion.  I  must 
allow  that  it  sometimes  rains 
in  Ireland,  but  Irish  rain  is  not 
quite  like  other  rain.  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  softer  than  rain  elsewhere  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
I  like  rain,  so  long  as  one  has 
not  to  say,  "  For  the  rain  it  rain- 
eth  every  day."  Irish  weather  is 


not  so  much  capricious  as  coquet- 
tish. It  likes  to  plague  you,  if 
but  to  prepare  you  to  enjoy  the 
more  its  sunny,  melting  mood. 
It  will  weep  and  wail  all  night; 
and  lo  !  the  next  morning,  Ireland 
is  one  sweet  smile,  and  seems  to 
say,  "Is  it  raining  I  was  yester- 
day ?  Ah  then !  I'll  rain  no 
more."  And  the  runnels  leap  and 
laugh,  and  the  pastures  and  very 
stone-walls  glisten  ;  the  larks  carol 
on  their  celestial  journey ;  there 
is  a  pungent,  healthy  smell  of 
drying  peat ;  the  mountains  are 
all  dimpled  with  the  joy  of  life 
and  sunshine ;  the  lake  lies  per- 
fectly still,  content  to  reflect  the 
overhanging  face  of  heaven ;  and 
just  won't  your  Honour  buy  the 
stoutest  pair  of  home  -  made  hose 
from  a  barefooted,  bareheaded 
daughter  of  dethroned  kings,  with 
eyes  like  dewdrops,  and  a  voice 
that  would  charm  the  coin  out  of 
the  most  churlish  purse.  If,  on 
such  mornings  as  these,  you  do 
not  lose  your  heart  to  Ireland, 
it  must  be  made  of  stern,  unim- 
pressionable stuff  indeed. 

It  takes  some  time,  in  ordinary 
weather,  to  fish  driftingly  from  one 
end  of  Lough  Inagh  to  another ; 
but,  when  you  have  done  so,  the 
boatmen  bend  to  their  oars,  row 
you  back  again,  and  you  reel 
out  a  long  line  on  the  chance  of 
your  crossing  the  path  of  a  greedy 
gullet.  Then,  as  skill  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  result, 
you  can  surrender  yourself  v/ithout 
compunction  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  Nature  which  some  people, 
with  an  odd  vocabulary  of  their 
own,  call  inanimate.  I  should  have 
thought  they  were  the  more  in- 
animate of  the  two.  Look  !  the 
mountains  blush  and  blanch  with 
deep  abiding  pulsations  of  their 
own.  Listen  !  the  pebbles,  fin- 
gered by  the  fringe  of  the  minia- 
ture billow  your  keel  has  created, 
give  forth  Orphic  music,  whisper- 
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ing  intimations  from  the  under- 
world and  the  over  -  world,  as 
twilight  noiselessly  draws  its 
curtain  of  mist  around  the  sleepy 
hills,  and  one  bright  star  looks 
out  of  heaven  to  see  if  it  be  night. 
Dewy  and  damp  !  damp  and  dewy! 
Homeward  now  on  the  outside  car 
that  has  been  patiently  waiting  for 
you.  The  very  evening  for  four- 
year-old  mountain  mutton,  a  just 
quantity  of  the  "  craytur,"  and 
endless  stories  of  how  this  salmon 
was  landed  and  how  that  trout 
broke  away  !  How  Horace  would 
have  enjoyed  it !  As  it  is,  we  must 
make  shift  without  him,  save  by 
apt  citation,  at  which  my  travel- 
ling companion,  notwithstanding 
thirty  years  of  administration  in 
India,  is  a  good  deal  quicker  than 
at  hooking  a  seven-pounder. 

The  drive  from  Recess  to  Lee- 
nane  lies  along  the  shores  of  Lough 
Inagh  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
Erriff,  a  fretted  framework  of 
mountains,  in  which  the  Twelve 
Pins  form  the  most  noticeable 
feature,  accompanying  you  nearly 
all  the  way.  Why  do  not  English 
artists  take  their  easels,  their 
sketch-books,  and  their  umbrella- 
tents,  to  Ireland  1  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  complain  that,  though 
English  scenery  may  be  very 
"nice,"  and  amply  supply  subject- 
matter  for  the  poet,  it  is  too  "  un- 
picturesque  "  for  the  painter,  who 
must  therefore  perforce  cross  the 
Alps  in  search  of  what  he  needs. 
Then  let  the  picturesque-hunting 
artist  go  to  Ireland,  to  Gal  way,  to 
Mayo,  to  Donegal,  to  Sligo,  and  he 
will  find  endless  variety  of  form, 
and  attitude  in  the  lofty  and  ir- 
regular hills.  If  he  be  in  search 
of  colour,  I  think  he  ought  to 
make  Ireland  his  home.  The 
writer  is  fairly  familiar  with 
Italy,  and  Greece  and  the  -ZEgean 
are  not  unknown  to  him.  He  once 
passed  a  month  at  Perugia  gazing 
at  the  Iight3  and  shadows  in 


heaven  and  on.  earth,  on  the 
mountains,  in  the  sky,  on  the 
plain,  which  the  great  Umbrian 
painters  have  tried  to  reproduce 
in.  the  background  of  their  altar- 
pieces.  But  the  colouring  on 
mountain  crag,  mountain  slope, 
and  mountain  gully,  on  lake- 
shore  and  lake  -  island,  on  wood 
and  plain  and  bog,  in  Ireland, 
in  intermittent  hours  of  sun- 
shine, would  have  shown  even 
Raphael  something  more,  and  im- 
bued the  landscape  in  Perugino's 
frescoes  with  yet  more  tenderness. 
It  is  as  though  all  the  rainbow 
hues  of  Nature,  that  fail  to  find 
in  the  uniform  sea  and  sky  of  the 
wide  Atlantic  a  fitting  and  suffici- 
ently sensitive  canvas,  discharged 
their  iridescent  loveliness  on  the 
mountain-brows  of  Connemara  and 
the  ocean-fronts  of  Achill.  There 
Nature  works  her  own  colours  on 
her  own  palette  with  her  own 
dew, — the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere renders  the  task  so  easy. 
Often,  no  doubt,  she  seems  dis- 
satisfied with  her  work,  blurs  all 
the  picture  with  mist,  or  even,  as  it 
were,  effaces  it  altogether  with  dis- 
contented hand.  But  that  is  only 
in  order  to  perfect  her  conception 
on  the  morrow  •  and,  meanwhile, 
he  must  have  a  very  exclusive  and 
intolerant  vision  who  cannot  gaze 
on  the  white  veil  hanging  against 
that  purple  mountain  without 
wishing  that  it  would  lift. 

Go  where  you  will,  too,  the 
music  of  rambling  water  is  never 
out  of  your  ears ;  and  the  tawny 
crests  of  the  turf-fed  runnels  go 
bounding  along,  hither  and  thither, 
untamed  streams  that  rejoice  in 
the  pathless  indiscipline  of  their 
going.  I  am  told  the  Irish  are  not 
a  water-loving  people,  either  for 
inward  or  outward  application. 
Perhaps  they  think  meanly  of 
water,  because  there  is  so  much  of 
it.  It  falls  upon  their  thatch ;  it 
beats  against  their  windows ;  it 
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drips  from  their  turf ;  it  flows  past 
their  door ;  it  splashes  over  their 
bare  feet ;  it  slashes  and  scourges 
their  bellowing  granite  coasts ;  it 
has  been  known  to  fall  for  more 
than  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
yet  no  one  dreams  of  build- 
ing himself  an  ark.  Hercules 
cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeas  in 
a  single  day  by  turning  the  rivers 
Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  their 
stalls.  But  Augeas  had  but  three 
thousand  oxen,  and  nothing  is  said 
of  pigs ;  and  the  stalls  had  been 
left  uncleaned  for  only  thirty 
years.  How  many  head  of  cattle 
Ireland  has,  I  suppose  we  should 
know  by  looking  at  '  Thorn's  Di- 
rectory.' But,  though  it  must  be 
nearer  three  thousand  than  thirty 
years  since  Ireland  was  subjected 
to  a  good  swilling  and  scrubbing, 
it  is  not,  like  Elis,  comparatively 
waterless ;  and  it  has  a  thousand 
streams  as  copious  as  Peneus 
and  Alpheus.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, expect  the  Hibernian  Her- 
cules, should  he  arise,  to  make 
Ireland  clean  in  a  day.  Still, 
could  not  the  operation  be  taken 
in  hand  1  The  days  when  dirt  was 
synonymous  with  devotion  have 
passed  away  with  the  Hermits  of 
the  Desert ;  and  Roman  Cardinals 
and  Monsignori  are  pictures  and 
patterns  of  the  cleanliness  which 
is  next  to  godliness.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  give  offence  to  those  who, 
from  their  sacred  functions,  are 
entitled  to  every  one's  respect,  if 
I  venture  to  ask  if  it  be  not  a 
little  surprising  to  see  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  service  ,of  the 
House  of  God,  and  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  very  Altar  is  com- 
mitted, going  about  unshaven  and 
uncomely,  and  setting  their  flocks 
an  example  of  what  they  should 
surely  be  enjoined  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  their  condition  and  occupation 
will  permit  1  Could  not  a  privately 
communicated  Pastoral  correct  this 
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unseemly  spectacle,  and  .sow  the 
seeds  of  perhaps  the  most  needed 
reform  in  Ireland1?  Indeed,  only 
two  things  are  needed  to  make 
Ireland  the  most  attractive  country 
in  the  world  :  a  love  of  cleanliness, 
and  a  love  of  flowers.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  cottage  after  cot- 
tage, from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  without  a  creeper  against 
its  walls,  without  a  flower  in  its 
precincts.  I  made  this  observation 
to  an  intelligent  Irish  commercial 
traveller  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
hotel  at  Westport,  where  I  had  to 
make  an  hour  and  a  half's  halt ; 
and  he  ingeniously  pleaded  that 
any  indication  of  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  a  tenant,  which  a  cared-for 
garden  enclosure  would  be,  would 
only  lead  to  an  advance  of  rent  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord.  I  pointed 
out  that,  even  if  this  could  once 
have  happened,  it  cannot  occur 
now,  and  has  been  rendered  impos- 
sible for  several  years  past.  I 
suppose  he  did  not  like  to  allow 
that  love  of  beauty,  and  the  artistic 
sense  generally,  are  not  noticeably 
Irish  qualities.  Nor  can  it  accu- 
rately be  pleaded  that  the  struggle 
for  bare  existence  carried  on  by 
Irish  peasants  is  so  severe  that 
they  have  no  leisure  to  consider 
even  the  less  costly  refinements 
of  life.  Their  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion unfortunately  leave  only  too 
many  unoccupied  hours  on  their 
hands,  and  they  have  far  more 
time  than  an  English  or  Scotch 
labourer  to  devote  to  the  refining 
recreation  of  gardening.  Another 
apologist  for  the  flowerlessness  of 
Irish  peasant  dwellings  explained 
to  me,  triumphantly  as  he  thought, 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  to  grow  creepers  against 
the  walls,  for  the  cow,  the  pig,  the 
donkey,  and  even  the  ducks,  would 
make  short  work  of  them.  But 
what  are  the  donkey  and  the  pig 
doing  there  ?  Why  is  not  a  little 
2  u 
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space    enclosed,    in    front    of    the 
house,  into  which  cows  and  ducks 
enter  not?     Think   of  the   labour 
and  the  cost  of   material.     What 
cost,    what   labour1?     Heaven    has 
placed  the  materials  for  stone  walls 
all    ovt-r    Ireland,     and     they    are 
quickly  run  up  where  oats  or  pota- 
toes have  to  be  protect  -d  against 
invasion.     How  readily  the  typical 
Irish  cottage,  or  hut  if  you  will, 
lends  itself  to  the  courteous  com- 
pany of  flower.-,  any  one  may  judge 
who  has  happened  to  come  across 
a  smiling   exception  to   the   surly 
rule    of    midden-heaps    and    duck- 
ponds.        Driving    one    day    from 
Moate  to  Ballycumber,  I  suddenly 
called  to  the  driver,  "  Stop  !  stop  !" 
There  was  a  hut  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  with  rough  white-washed 
walls,  and  a  roof  of  yellow  thatch. 
But    crimson    roses     and     golden 
nasturtiums   were    clambering    up 
its   face,  and   marigolds,  ten-week 
stocks,    and   pansie.s,   were   in  full 
blow  in  the  midst  of   a  carefully 
mown  piece    of    turf    enclosed   by 
an    unniortared   wall.     Who    does 
not  know  the  sensation  of  suddenly 
coming  across  some  humble  rustic 
home,    that    makes    one    exclaim, 
"  Here  could  I  live,  here  die  !  "     I 
had  that   sensation  on  gazing    on 
this  comely  dwelling.     Who  lived 
there  ?   I    asked.     A    retired    pen- 
sioner   I   was    told.     There  it   is  ! 
Its    owner    had    been    drilled  and 
disciplined.     He  had  been  taught 
order    and    seemliness,    and    from 
these  the  advance  to  some   sense 
and  love  of  the  beautiful  is  easy, 
natural,   and   almost   certain.     As 
it  is,  the  only  flowers  one  sees  near 
Irish    cottages    are    wild -flowers; 
and  at  the  time  of  year  in  which  I 
lately  saw  them,  they  were  almost 
wholly  ragwort  and  purple  loose- 
strife.    These  are  everywhere;  in 
the  potato  drills,   in  the  cabbage 
furrows,  among  the  oats  and  the 
barley,  under    the    Avails,    on    the 
walls,  and  on  the  slope  of  many  a 
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roof.  They  have  a  certain  acci- 
dental beauty  of  their  own,  but 
they  are  wild-flowers  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  therefore  fail  wholly  to 
please.  Still,  dirt  and  desolation 
are  less  offensive  in  the  open  coun- 
try than  in  narrow,  confining 
streets.  I  shrink  from  dwelling 
on  what  these  are  in  some  urban 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  prefer  to  re- 
member that  its  inhabitants  would 
probably  say  like  Valentine  in 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  :  — 

' '  These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented 
woods, 

We  hotter  brook  than  flourishing  popu- 
lous towns." 

Wild-flowers  are  plentiful  in  Ire- 
land, but  they  are  less  various  than 
in  Britain,  by  reason,  I  presume,  of 
a  more  uniform  geological  surface 
formation.  But  for  garden  flowers 
Ireland  would  seem  to  be  made, 
both  its  soil  and  its  climate  singu- 
larly favouring  their  growth ;  and 
once  again,  in  August,  as  before 
in  May,  I  had  more  than  one 
occasion  of  admiring,  and  almost 
of  envying,  the  terraces  and  the 
flower- borders  of  cultivated  and 
refined  Irish  homes.  Every  lady 
in  Ireland  seems  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  making  and  tending 
a  garden  ;  its  cultivation  there  not 
being  remitted,  as  too  frequently 
happens  in  England,  to  the  hired 
service  of  men  who  regard  orchids 
and  pine-apples  as  the  crowning 
triumphs  of  horticulture.  In  Ire- 
land, to  admire  is  to  receive ;  and 
I  believe  I  might  have  brought 
away  with  me  all  the  herbaceous 
plants  I  saw,  could  I  have  carried 
them  on  my  back.  Efforts  are 
being  made  here  and  there  to 
imbue  the  peasantry  with  a  love 
of  flowers ;  but  I  did  not  observe 
many  indications  of  success.  A 
sense  of  beauty  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  rudimentary  bosoms. 

Once    in    the    country   through 
which  I  kept  driving,  you  cannot 
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go  wrong,  if  you  are  in  quest  of 
beautiful  scenery.  You  may  drive 
between  Lissoughter  and  Derry- 
clare,  by  the  valley  of  Lough 
Inagh,  to  Kyleraore,  or  between 
the  Twelve  Pins  and  the  Maam 
Mountains,  with  the  Atlantic  in 
front  of  you,  or  to  Letterfrack, 
and  round  to  Killery  Bay.  Bat 
indeed  the  excursions  that  may  be 
made  are  endless  in  number ;  and 
cars  are  always  at  hand.  If  I  am 
asked,  does  my  liking  for  Ireland 
extend  to  outside  cars,  I  cannot 
say  that  it  does.  Irish  people  will 
tell  you,  if  you  talk  of  its  un- 
friendliness, that  it  is  "Cupid's 
own  conveyance "  !  But  as  the 
God  of  Love  is  not  always  the 
driver,  and  the  Graces  are  not  in- 
variably one's  companions,  one  has 
the  choice  of  being  unsociable  if 
there  happen  to  be  two  of  you,  by 
sitting  one  on  each  side  of  the  car, 
or  of  being  uncomfortable  by  both 
of  you  occupying  the  same  seat. 
When  luggage  likewise  has  to  be 
carried,  the  space  left  for  the 
traveller  becomes  yet  more  limited  ; 
and,  in  a  good  prolonged  downpour, 
it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  pro- 
tect yourself  against  a  wetting.  It 
is  to  be  done,  however,  as  I  proved, 
one  afternoon,  when  we  drove  to 
Kylemore,  and  it  rained  in  that 
dogged  universal  manner  that  leads 
you  to  feel  it  is  going  to  rain 
henceforward  evermore.  But  I 
had  faith  in  the  fascinating  caprice 
of  Irish  weather,  and  won  my  com- 
panion over  to  my  proposal  that, 
the  rain  notwithstanding,  we 
should  not  return  to  Leenane, 
then  our  headquarters,  by  the 
same  road  we  had  already  tra- 
versed, but  follow  a  new  if  longer 
one  by  Letterfrack,  Sal  Ruck  Pass, 
and  Lough  Fee.  For  a  while  I 
feared  to  be  reproached  for  my 
obstinate  ambition,  for  one  could 
see  no  farther  than  the  whale- 
bone of  one's  umbrella,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  the  suggestion 


that,  while  our  horse  had  his 
mouth  washed  out  with  oatmeal- 
and-water,  and  the  driver  refreshed 
himself  with  something  more  po- 
tent, we  should  enter  a  good-sized 
cottage,  and  cheer  ourselves  at  the 
turf  fire  we  should  be  sure  to  find. 
There  it  was,  sure  enough,  with  the 
caldron  of  potatoes  steaming  over 
it,  a  shock-headed  young  boy  curled 
up  asleep  on  a  bench  close  by  it, 
and  the  mother  and  two  pretty 
shy  young  daughters  going  about 
the  household  work.  It  was  not 
their  business  to  give  us  anything; 
but  they  boiled  water,  and  gave  us 
tea,  and  offered  us  far  more  than 
we  wanted  from  their  larder.  Re- 
suming our  journey,  we  soon  caught 
the  sound  of  the  sea  leftward,  and 
followed  for  miles  the  corroded 
and  indented  cliffs  that  confront 
the  full  shock  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  rain  softened  to  intermittent 
showers,  and  then  these  gathered 
themselves  up  and  retired  into  the 
deeper  hills,  and  the  sun  came  out 
anew,  and  over  little  lake  after 
little  lake  ran  the  wind,  gleaming 
and  glittering.  At  the  head  of 
Ivillery  Bay,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  which,  when  the  tide 
is  not  running  in,  looks  rather  a 
wandering  and  widening  river  than 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  are  the  hamlet 
of  Leenane  and  Mr  M'Keown's 
hotel,  than  which  no  English  inn 
could  be  managed  in  a  more  busi- 
ness-like manner.  Not  having 
notified  him  beforehand  of  our 
coming,  I  had  to  put  up  with  a 
bedroom  of  somewhat  narrow  di- 
mensions ;  but  I  was  speedily  re- 
conciled to  it  by  the  characteristi- 
cally optimistic  observation  of  the 
housemaid,  "  Sure,  you'll  be  nearer 
to  your  things."  Even  in  parts 
where  the  tourist  is  now  beginning 
to  penetrate,  the  native  humours 
of  the  land  still  linger.  One  morn- 
ing, while  at  Leenane,  I  went  fish- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
river  Monterone,  which,  if  given 
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its  full  quota  of  syllables,  sounds 
as  though  one  were  in  Italy  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  Delphi  is  hard 
by.  On  returning  from  the  ex- 
pedition, I  asked  the  waiter  what 
I  should  give  the  youngster  who 
had  accompanied  me.  "  Kighteen- 
pence "  was  his  answer.  "Give 
him  two  shillings,"  I  said.  He  re- 
turned directly,  saying,  "  Please, 
sir,  it's  half-a-cro\vn."  I  daresay 
some  people  would  attribute  this 
odd  trait  to  an  extortionate  spirit. 
I  interpret  it  quite  differently. 
The  Irish  temperament  dislikes 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishes  to  please.  He  imagined  he 
would  please  me  by  naming  the 
smaller  sum,  and  then  that  he 
would  please  the  boy  by  naming 
the  larger  one,  though  he  might 
just  as  well  have  done  this  at  first. 
But  he  and  his  kin  prefer  a  round- 
about road  to  a  straight  one.  It 
is  more  entertaining,  and  fills  up 
more  time.  Do  not  the  roads  in 
Ireland  travel  circuitously,  in  order 
to  go  round  the  bog-land,  and  the 
minds  of  its  people  journey  in  much 
the  same  fashion.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  they  look  on  inaccuracy  as 
a  form  of  politeness,  and  would 
regard  it  as  English  rudeness  and 
dogmatism  to  pin  you  down  at 
once  to  a  precise  fact.  When,  a 
few  days  later,  on  going  from 
Achill  Sound  to  Dugort,  I  asked 
the  boy  who  was  driving  me  what 
age  he  was,  he  answered,  "  Fifteen 
or  sixteen ; "  courteously  leaving 
me  a  latitude  of  choice.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  when,  at  Recess,  I 
wanted,  for  my  own  arbitrary  pre- 
ference, to  alter  an  arrangement  in 
regard  to  the  fishing  that  had  been 
made  for  us  overnight,  and  was 
feeling  my  way  as  to  whether  I 
was  face  to  face  with  a  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  receiving  the 
answer,  "  Sure,  you  must  be 
pleased,"  first.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  sentiment  that  animates 
every  one  in  Ireland.  Is  it  not 


conceivable  that  we  impregnate 
the  air  of  the  places  where  we  live 
with  our  own  characteristics,  our 
virtues,  defects,  and  foibles'?  That 
would  explain  why  Irish  scenery 
and  the  Irish  atmosphere  feel  so 
kindly.  They  are  inhabited  by  an 
amiable  people. 

Grouse-shooting,  that  used  not 
to  begin  in  Ireland  till  the  20th 
of  August,  now  commences,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland,  on  the  12th ; 
and  so,  at  AVestport,  I  lost  my 
travelling  companion,  and  went  on 
to  Achill  alone.  The  day,  a  goodly 
portion  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
driving  leisurely  from  Leenane  to 
AVestport,  had  been  one  of  exquisite 
beauty  ;  but  as  I  drew  nearer,  to- 
wards sundown,  to  the  island  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much,  a 
melancholy  mist  began  to  suffuse, 
without  hiding,  sea,  shore,  and 
mountain-ranges.  Diminutive  is- 
land after  diminutive  island  bulged 
out  of  the  ocean  like  green  amphibi- 
ous megalosauri,  half  embedded  in 
the  sand  and  mud,  half  indolently 
inhaling  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
Stone  walls,  white  huts,  and  potato- 
patches,  illumined  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous yellow  ragwort,  looked  drear- 
ier than  ever  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dripping  gloaming ;  and,  gazing 
out  on  the  formless  and  pasture- 
less  expanse  of  inextricably  blended 
mountain  and  main,  one  felt  that 
here  at  last  was  Ultima  Tkule,  the 
very  end  and  desolate  boundary  of 
things. 

At  Achill  Sound  one  quits  the 
railway,  and  approaches  the  island 
across  the  iron  bridge  which  spans 
the  narrow  creek  that  here  separ- 
ates Achill  from  the  mainland, 
another  of  the  boons  conferred  on 
this  part  of  Ireland  during  Mr 
Balfour's  Chief  Secretaryship.  I 
was  bound  for  Dugort,  some  nine 
miles  distant,  to  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  was  vigorously  com- 
peted for  by  the  driver  of  a  long 
car  belonging  to  Mr  Sheridan  of 
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the  "Slievemore  Hotel,"  and  by  a 
young  boy — the  same  who  declared 
himself  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen — 
with  an  outside  car  belonging  to 
Mr  Sheridan,  a  brother  of  the  for- 
mer, of  the  "  Sea  View  Hotel  "  • 
and,  as  the  youngster  offered  to 
take  me  and  my  luggage  for  the 
same  fare  I  should  have  paid  on 
the  long  car,  I  closed  with  his 
offer,  and  away  we  went.  He  was 
driving  a  mare  only  three  years 
old;  but  by  dint  of  incessant  "Git 
an,  out  o'  that!"  he  managed  to 
get  her  over  the  ground,  though  I 
should  think  the  nine  miles  were 
made  twelve  by  the  serpentine 
nature  of  her  progress.  How  it 
rained  !  But  I  got  to  Dugort  with 
a  dry  skin  an  hour  before  the  long 
car,  whose  passengers,  I  afterwards 
heard,  had  been  less  fortunate. 
The  Celt  always  prefers  the  more 
sonorous  word,  and  therefore  the 
two  little  inns  at  Dugort  are 
Hotels.  But  at  the  one  where  I 
descended  I  met  with  an  inn-warm 
welcome,  and  discovered  the  next 
morning  that  various  kindly  little 
offices  had  been  performed  for  me, 
on  my  arrival,  by  a  comely  looking 
girl  who  had  no  call  to  see  to  my 
wants,  since  she  was  the  nurse- 
maid of  some  guests  who  had 
arrived  the  day  previously,  but  to 
whom  it  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
at  my  request,  to  lend  a  hand  to  my 
better  comfort.  On  my  apologising 
for  my  mistake,  she  only  said, 
"Sure,  I'd  only  be  too  pleased  to  do 
anything  for  you."  She  afterwards 
told  me  she  came  from  Ballina — pro- 
nounced Ballina — which  I  had  at 
one  time  hoped  to  see  in  the  course 
of  my  visit,  for,  as  she  said,  and  in- 
deed I  had  already  heard,  it  is  char- 
mingly placed  on  the  river  Moy, 
three  miles  above  Xillala  Bay,  and 
affords  first-rate  fishing.  The  last 
thing  I  heard  at  Dugort,  when  I 
drove  away,  was  from  this  obliging 
handmaiden,  as,  dandling  in  her 
arms  the  youngest  of  her  charges, 


she  made  the  morning  musical  with 
the  speeding  words,  "Come  to 
Ballina  ! " 

There  was  a  broken  pane,  pro- 
visionally mended  with  brown 
paper,  in  my  bedroom,  and  the 
rain  slashed  it  all  night  long,  with- 
out, however,  penetrating  farther. 
But  the  room  was  spacious,  the 
bed  perfectly  clean — perhaps  the 
floor  was  not  equally  so — and,  by 
sunrise,  the  storm  had  blown  and 
beaten  itself  out,  and  day  broke 
and  broadened  with  the  clearness 
and  brightness  of  Irish  eyes.  I 
have  never  had  better  fare,  of  the 
simple  sort,  than  at  Dugort ;  and 
London  epicures  now  know  no  such 
mutton  as  was  served  me  both 
there,  at  Achill  Sound,  and  at 
"Westport.  Mrs  Sheridan  was  in 
Dublin,  invalided  for  the  moment ; 
and  the  cooking  was  done  by  her 
daughter,  a  girl  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  everything  she  did,  she 
did  carefully  and  to  perfection. 
So  much  for  my  experience  of  the 
alleged  happy-go-lucky  slovenliness 
of  Irish  inns,  in  one  of  the  most 
primitive  parts  of  the  country. 
Nor  was  I  less  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  aspect  of  its  inhabitants 
and  its  fields.  It  is  true  that 
everybody  said  the  crops  were  the 
best  known  for  fifteen  years ;  but 
the  present  condition  of  the  people 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  many 
bygone  seasons,  and  I  saw  no 
traces  of  destitution  during  my 
brief  sojourn  on  the  island.  It 
is  only  twenty  miles  in  its  widest 
part ;  and  I  both  drove  and  walked 
over  much  of  it.  The  morning 
after  my  arrival  I  went  to  Keem 
Bay,  and  met  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  on  their  way 
to  Mass.  The  chapels  are  not  in 
the  villages,  but  at  some  solitary 
spot  equidistant  from  a  certain 
number  of  these,  and  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  them  all. 
All  the  people  I  met  were  well 
dressed ;  some  were  on  horseback, 
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a  man  and  his  wife  or  daughter 
riding  pillion  -  fashion,  and  some 
being  conveyed  on  private  cars.  I 
talked  with  an  old  fellow  who  had 
been,  he  said,  twenty-seven  years 
with  Captain  Boycott,  when  the 
latter  lived  in  Achill ;  and  he  still 
chuckled  over  his  recollections  of 
the  actions  for  trespass — -"many's 
the  law  I've  seen,"  was  his  way  of 
putting  it— at  the  Westp:)rt  As- 
sizes, and  over  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  the  better  of  the  great 
lawyers  when  giving  his  evidence. 
He  bore  spontaneous  testimony  to 
the  material  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  his  time  ;  and,  like  many 
another  of  his  class  that  I  talked 
with  in  the  course  of  my  visit, 
whose  testimony,  however,  would 
be  more  valuable  but  for  their 
racial  wish  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
person  they  happen  to  be  with,  he 
averred  that  people  no  longer 
want  Home  Rule  —  one  woman 
called  it  "that  dirty  thing,  Home 
Rule  " — and  that  until  lately  they 
had  "  not  quite  understood  it." 
"  What  'ud  we  do  without  Eng- 
land1?" he  said.  "Sure  the  Eng- 
lish I've  seen  are  as  good  as  the 
Irish — and  better."  He  had  been 
called  on  to  pay  half  -  a  -  crown 
"  cess,"  in  consequence  of  the 
shocking  and  yet  remembered  out- 
rage in  the  island  ;  which  he 
recognised  as  perfectly  just,  but 
felt  to  be  a  most  unwelcome  tax. 
Every  now  and  then  there  waxed 
and  waned  a  silvery  shower,  from 
which  we  took  efficient  shelter 
under  some  overhanging  rock 
along  the  mountainous  coast  foot- 
track  :  and  then  the  ocean  laughed 
into  dimples  again,  running  up  to 
suddenly  seen  creeks  and  bays  of 
yellow  sand,  and  weltering  more 
austerely  round  remoter  islands — 
Innisturk,  Innisboffin,  Ben  Mullet, 
and  many  a  nameless  ait  and  pro- 
montory. Well  could  I  believe 
that  somewhere  among  them, 


though  novv  by  enchantment  ren- 
dered invisible  to  the  eye  of  man, 
is  the  beautiful  island,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  where  Saint 
Brendan  and  his  companions  dwelt 
happily  for  seven  years,  and  which 
will  yet  again  some  day  surge 
above  the  waves. 

A  more  perfect  place  of  holiday 
resort  than  Dugort  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  imagine.  There  are 
firm  yellow  sands,  where  children 
may  make  their  mimic  dykes  and 
fortresses  ;  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  Slieve  Crooghaun  2500  feet, 
Slievemore  of  only  2200,  for  the 
young  and  vigorous  to  ascend ; 
easy  hill  foot-tracks  for  the  weaker 
brethren  ;  fishing  either  in  smooth 
or  in  rolling  water  for  those  who 
love  the  indolent  rocking  or  the 
rough  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea ;  pre- 
cipitous and  fretted  cliffs  carded 
with  the  likeness  of  some  time- 
eaten  Gothic  fane  by  the  archi- 
tectonic ocean ;  ridos,  drives,  and 
walks,  amid  the  linest  scenery  of 
the  kingdom.  "  I  think  she  pre- 
fers Brighton,"  said  a  stranger  to 
me  of  his  companion  ;  and  if  one 
prefers  Brighton,  one  knows  where 
to  go.  But  if  Nature,  now  majes- 
tically serene,  now  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate, be  more  to  you  than  bicy- 
clettes  and  German  bands,  you  can 
nowhere  be  better  than  at  Achill, 
arid  starting  from  London  you  can 
be  there  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  If  you  elect  to  sleep  in  Dub- 
lin, two  easy  journeys  in  full  day- 
light will  take  you  there.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  I  with  reluct- 
ance quitted  it,  I  went  out  with  my 
landlord  and  two  fishermen  to  the 
caves  of  the  Seals,  letting  out,  as 
we  glided  silently  over  the  water, 
a  long  line  baited  only  with  a  hook 
and  a  feather,  and  ever  and  again 
dragging  in  a  pollock.  It  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  persuade  myself 
I  was  not  in  the  ^Egean.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  atmosphere,  sea, 
promontories,  and  islands,  so  like 
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the  natural  framework  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  I  could  almost  hear 
the  musical  words — 

Tolaiv  5'  iKjUej/of  oiipov  'let  •yXavKajiris  'Ad^fr], 
dtcparj   Zefpvpov,  KfXdSovr'  tirl  otvoira.  Tr6v- 
TOV. 

"  There's  a  seal !  "  I  exclaimed,  but 
was  quickly  corrected  by  one  of 
the  rowers.  "No,  that's  a  muck- 
morrough,"  a  word  that  was  new 
to  me,  but  which  meant  a  porpoise 
— muck  in  Celtic  signifying  a  pig. 
Thereupon  one  remembered  that 
"running  amock."  means  charging 
like  a  wild-boar,  after  a  Hindo- 
stanee  word  for  that  animal ;  and 
one  pondered  on  the  kinship  of 
language  in  the  two  far-apart  ex- 
tremities of  Britain's  imposing  em- 
pire. A  moment  later  we  saw  seal 
upon  seal,  surging,  diving,  and  dis- 
porting in  the  water,  while  pufnr.s, 
grebes,  and  the  larger  and  smaller 
gull  revelled  in  their  unchallenged 
dominion  of  shimmering  sea  and 
spacious  air.1 

It  is  easier  to  write  of  a  country 
i  •        f  • 

when   you   are    moving    from    inn 

to  inn,  than  when  you  are  the 
guest  of  private  hospitality.  But 
one  of  the  charms  of  Ireland 
is  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
extended  to  one,  not  only  by  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but  by  others  to 
whom,  before  one's  viiiit,  you  were 
almost  a  stranger.  I  hope  we  are 
not  inhospitable  in  England ;  but 
our  hospitality  is,  as  a  rule,  and 
perhaps  by  virtue  of  the  very  con- 
ditions under  which  v/e  conduct 
our  lives,  measured  and  formal. 
From  "  Saturday  to  Monday,"  or 
from  "Friday  to  Monday,"  has 
become  an  English  country-house 


institution.     There  are  no  days  in 
the  week  for  coming  or  going  in 
Irish  country-houses.     Their  deni- 
zens are  most  eager  to  welcome  the 
arriving,   most  loth   to  speed   the 
parting  guest.      Indeed,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say,  "  Do  not  go  to 
an  Irish  country-house  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  leave 
it ; "  and  you  will  never  be  made 
to  feel   that  you  have  stayed  too 
long.       In   Ireland,   to  have  is  to 
give,  and  hospitality  there  consists 
in  making  you  free,  not  only  of  all 
that  your    hosts  possess,    but    of 
their    time,   their   thoughts,   their 
interests.      You  are  made,  in  no 
conventional  sense,  thoroughly  at 
home  by  people  who  have  all  the 
refinement,    all    the    travelled    ex- 
perience,   and    perhaps    something 
more    than    all    the    intelligence, 
of   English   folk.      Their  interests 
seem  somewhat  more  elevated  and 
less   personal.      I   was    driven    to 
such    reflections   last    year,    when 
visiting   on    the    Blackwater,    and 
in   Queen's    County.      They  were 
forced    on    me    afresh    this    year, 
when    staying  near   Lough    Mask 
and  Lough   Corrib.      What  is   so 
pleasing   is    to  find  persons   who, 
not    long    ago,    experienced    cruel 
and  ungrateful   treatment  from  a 
peasantry  inflamed    against    them 
by  malevolent  agitators,  and  who 
now  find  their  incomes  materially 
reduced  by  English  legislation,  ex- 
pressing  themselves    in   no   harsh 
language    concerning    either,    and 
cherishing  towards  the  former  the 
most    intelligent    indulgence    and 
the   tencierest    sympathy.       I   was 
glad,  too,  to  find  landowners,  while 
prepared  for  legislative  proposals 


1  In  a  letter  I  have  since  received  from  Mr  Sheridan,  dated  September  23,  he 
says  there  had  been  a  great  influx  of  visitors  during  the  preceding  days,  the 
weather  having  been  very  fine,  and  he  pleads  for  State  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  at  Dugort.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
likewise  more  within  the  purview  of  State  help,  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
a  light  railway  from  Achill  Sound  to  Dugort,  whereby  the  catchers  of  fish  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  would  be  brought  into  more  rapid  com- 
munication with  its  consumers. 
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that  will  probably  leave  them  the 
owners  only  of  house  and  demesne, 
harbouring  no  intention,  in  that 
event,  of  ceasing  to  live  in  Ireland 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Any  economic  or  agrarian  legisla- 
tion that  deprived  Ireland  of  the 
softening  and  civilising  influence 
exerted  by  such  persons  would  be 
to  inflict  on  it  the  direst  of  in- 
juries. It  is  difficult  enough  al- 
ready to  induce  any  save  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  use  the 
island  as  an  occasional  happy 
hunting-ground,  or  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  shift  their  tent  at 
all,  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  their 
presence  and  their  expenditure. 
When  I  speak  to  my  friends  of 
the  natural  charm  of  Ireland,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  difficulties 
that  there  attend  the  education  of 
children,  of  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing boys  to  English  schools  and 
English  universities,  and  of  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  de- 
spatching them  backward  and  for- 
ward at  vacation  arid  term  time. 
This  is  one  of  the  considerations, 
for  there  are  others,  that  must,  I 
fear,  continue  to  deter  cultivated 
persons  of  moderate  means  from 
living  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
the  many  attractions  it  presents. 
But  for  the  holiday-maker  and 
the  tourist,  Ireland  is  already 
almost  an  ideal  country,  and  will 
be  absolutely  such  when  the  vari- 
ous new  hotels,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  are  open. 

No  one  need  wish,  and  certainly 
I  do  not,  that  Ireland  should  be 
made  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  copy 
of  Great  Britain.  Opposuit  Natura. 
It  is,  and  always  must  remain,  an 
agricultural  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  requires  alteration 
in  more  than  one  or  two  respects. 

1  It  lias  been  observed  with  truth  that  Advertisements  are  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  character  and  habits  of  a  nation.  I  noticed,  in  the  Irish  railway- 
stations,  repeated  advertisements  of  whisky,  saddlery,  and  everything  appertaining 
to  horse-flesh,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  those  panegyrics  of  rival  soaps  that  meet  the 
eye  so  frequently  in  England. 


I  have  already  pleaded  for  cottage- 
gardens,  and  a  more  copious  use 
of  water.1  One  would  like  to  see 
Separatist  agitation  disappear,  and 
it  is  at  this  moment  beginning  to 
subside,  for  lack  both  of  audiences 
and  of  subject-matter.  It  is  for 
English  statesmen  to  see  that  the 
latter  vanishes  altogether.  No 
one  can  read  the  history  of  the 
economic  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  Ireland  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries, 
without  feeling,  if  he  has  any  sense 
of  justice,  that  reparation  is  due 
to  Ireland  for  the  monstrous  com- 
mercial fetters  in  which  it  was  then 
for  so  long  a  period  bound  ;  and  any 
assistance  wisely  and  discriminate- 
ly  given  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  material  ameliora- 
tion will  be  neither  a  bribe  nor  a 
dole,  but  the  restoration  of  some- 
thing owing.  Nor  can  it  be  other 
than  a  reproach  to  British  states- 
manship that  there  should  not 
exist  a  reasonably  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  priesthood  of 
an  eminently  Conservative  Church. 
An  incident  was  related  to  me, 
while  I  was  in  Ireland,  by  a  con- 
nection of  my  own  who  was  out 
with  his  battery  of  Horse  Artillery 
during  the  Manoeuvres  held  by 
Lord  Wolseley  in  Queen's  County 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland, 
on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  it  for  a 
yet  higher  post.  He  had  lost  a 
pair  of  valuable  field-glasses,  on 
which  was  no  name,  having,  in 
the  course  of  the  day's  exercises, 
stupidly  left  them  on  the  top  of  a 
wall.  "Go  and  ask  the  priest," 
some  one  said  to  him,  "  and  you 
will  probably  get  them  back."  He 
followed  the  advice,  and  was  at 
once  told  that  Widow  So  and-so — 
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I  forget  her  name  —  had  found 
them,  and  would  give  them  to  him 
on  personal  application.  She  had 
taken  them  to  the  priest,  who,  I 
suppose,  had  told  her  she  must 
hand  them  to  the  owner,  if  he 
could  be  found,  and  that  in  default 
of  such  discovery  she  might  keep 
them.  What  sagacious  statesman, 
indeed  what  man  of  sense,  would 
quarrel  more  than  he  could  help 
with  so  valuable  an  intermediary  ? 

Irish  ideas  are  not  always  the 
same  as  English  ideas.  But  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
moral  law,  or  with  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  Realm,  they 
surely  are  deserving  of  considera- 
tion— in  Ireland.  On  the  excuse 
being  offered  for  a  tailor  who  had 
made  a  badly  fitting  suit  of  clothes, 
that  the  customer  in.  question  was 
a  very  curiously  built  man,  the 
answer  came  swift  and  sharp, 
"  Sure,  he  should  have  followed 
him  wheriver  he  wint."  Irish 
ideas  may  seem  to  some  of  us 
curious — Englishmen  have  rather 
the  habit  of  regarding  all  ideas 
other  than  their  own  a.s  curious. 
But,  since  we  have  to  lit  Ireland 
with  what  is  necessary  for  it,  is 
not  that  a  reason  why  we  should 
take  extra  pains  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  1 

I  had  to  leave  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  great  Dublin  Horse  Show. 
But  I  saw  a  Horse  Show  at  a 
little  place  called  Moate,  which 
however  once  gave  a  night's 
shelter  to  Cromwell,  at  which  I 
was  greatly  impressed  not  only 
by  the  lepping  —  Anglice,  jump- 
ing— but  by  the  quality  of  the 
animals,  the  horsemanship  of  the 
riders,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  company,  which  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  gossoons,  sit- 
ting in  their  hundreds  on  a  stone 
wall  that  girt  the  enclosure,  and 
giving  forth  a  Celtic  yell  as  the 


horses  shirked,  cleared,  or  missed 
their  jump.  There  was  one  hand- 
some and  likely  looking  mare  that, 
no  doubt  from  want  of  due  prepar- 
ation for  this  particular  kind  of 
trial,  was  among  those  who  elected 
the  first  course.  Her  name  was 
Dairymaid;  and  I  overheard  the 
observation  behind  me,  "  Dairy- 
maid, is  it  ?  Ah,  well  !  she'd  better 
go  home  and  make  bootter.  She's 
no  good  here."  In  Ireland,  every 
one  can  ride,  and  every  horse  can 
go.  What  R  Reserve  of  Light 
Cavalry  Ireland  might  furnish  us, 
and,  I  trust,  some  day  not  far  off 
will,  when  all  Irishmen  know  and 
recognise  what  is  for  their  peace. 
In  England  young  colts  at  grass 
are  nearly  always  out  in  smooth 
pastures.  In  Ireland  they  are 
among  rocks,  and  stones,  and 
broken  and  sloping  ground,  and 
thus  acquire  a  better  use  of  their 
legs  betimes.  Possibly  the  lime  in 
the  subsoil  is  good  for  their  bones  ; 
and  assuredly  the  soft  moist  climate 
is  all  in  their  favour.  Irish  horses 
have  better  tempers,  and  there- 
fore better  manners,  than  English 
horses,  in  consequence  no  doubt 
of  the  gentler  and  more  patient 
treatment  they  receive.  But  as 
one  who  knows  them  well  reminds 
me,  "  When  they  are  bad-tempered, 
they  are  the  • — 

In  an  old-world  garden  in  West- 
meath,  tended  by  wise  and  happy 
old  -  world  folk,  I  was  admiring 
an  Osmunda  regalis  that  seemed 
to  me  of  amazing  dimensions,  and 
was  told  of  the  Irish  Princess  who 
once  escaped  her  pursuers  by  hid- 
ing under  one  of  these  spacious 
and  graceful  ferns.  Is  she  not 
crouching  there  still,  fearing  to 
come  forth?  And  will  she  not 
now  leave  her  emerald  lurking- 
place,  arid  bring  with  her  the 
crowning  virtues  of  loyalty,  moral 
courage,  and  truth  ? 

ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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AFTEll    MANY    DAYS. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    '  MONA    MACLEAN.' 


I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
"With  coldness  still  returning, — " 

— WOBDBWOBTH. 


S,  if  you  please,"  he 
said  brusquely.  "A  working-man 
with  a  family  can  afford  no  kick- 
shaws." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  widow, 
looking  up  in  the  rugged  face  with 
a  tearful  smile ;  "  and  that  is  why 
he  can  alford  to  come  all  these 
miles  without  a  fee,  to  visit  a  sick 
child  ! " 

"Tut,  tut!"  he  answered  shortly. 
"  AYill  corbies  pick  oot  corbies'  een? 
That  wasn't  much  to  do  for  poor 
Tom's  boy — and  yours.  Now,  don't 
fret.  The  child's  all  right.  Keep 
up  his  strength,  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  fresh  air.  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  scarcely 
lowering  her  voice  as  much  as  he 
could  have  wished.  "God  bless 
you  !  You  are — the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land  !  " 

The  train  was  moving  slowly  out 
of  the  station,  and  the  doctor  hastily 
clapped  the  pockets  of  his  baggy 
old  ulster  in  search  of  his  daily 
paper.  Its  columns  had  already 
received  much  closer  attention  than 
he  could,  as  a  rule,  afford  to  the 
claims  of  politics  ;  but  a  newspaper, 
like  most  good  things,  serves  many 
purposes. 

What  a  fuss  that  girl  did  make 
about  nothing  to  be  sure !  She 
always  was  a  neurotic,  fusionless, 
anaemic  thing.  He  had  told  Tom 
so  before  the  marriage,  and  he  re- 
membered still  how  indignantly  his 
old  chum  had  replied,  "All  right, 
old  boy,  many  thanks ;  but  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  choose  your  wife  by 


the  number  of  her  red  blood  cor- 
puscles ! "  Tom  was  a  fool,  of 
course.  Next  to  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  what  did  a  woman  want 
more  than  plenty  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  ]  Latin  and  Greek  and 
piano-playing  were  a  poor  business 
in  comparison.  Ah,  well !  with  all 
her  faults,  and  with  all  his  ill-luck, 
poor  Tom  had  at  least  had  a  devoted 
wife.  What  was  it  she  had  said  as 
the  train  was  moving  off?  "The 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  And 
yet,  perhaps,  it  was  only  fair  that 
someone  here  and  there  should  look 
at  a  man  through  rose  -  coloured 
spectacles.  That  didn't  happen  too 
often  now  that  one  was  growing 
grumpy  and  middle-aged,  with  no 
gift  for  making  pretty  speeches, 
and  no  belief  in  the  universal  divine 
mission  of  women  ! 

The  doctor  folded  his  paper  with 
a  grunt,  and  looked  almost  defi- 
antly at  the  other  occupants  of  the 
carriage. 

There  were  only  two.  An  old 
lady  was  nodding  comfortably  in 
the  other  corner  on  his  own  side ; 
and  opposite  her  sat  a  young  girl 
gazing  intently  out  of  the  window. 

"  Another  neurotic  specimen  ! 
thought  the  doctor  almost  indig- 
nantly, "white  lips,  and  muscles 
all  on  the  strain  !  What  is  the  race 
coming  to  1  And  no  doubt,  if  one 
only  knew  it,  some  young  fool  is 
daft  about  her,  and  declines  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  number  of 
her  red  corpuscles  !  " 
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As  if  in  response  to  his  gaze,  the 
girl  turned  her  head,  and  an  un- 
conscious, shuddering  sigh  revealed 
yet  more  clearly  the  tension  of  her 
nerves. 

"  Or  is  she  in  love  with  him  1 " 
went  on  the  merciless  critic.  "  If 
so,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  been  wise 
in  time, — and  this  is  the  result. 
Rough  on  her,  poor  little  goose  ! 
Would  Ethel  have  looked  like  that, 
I  wonder,  if  Tom  had  taken  my 
advice  ?  Poor  Ethel !  When  all 
is  said,  she  is  a  plucky  little  soul, 
— considering  that  Nature  never 
meant  her  to  face  the  world  alone, 
— and  least  of  all  with  a  delicate 
child  on  her  hands." 

The  train  drew  up  at  a  station, 
and  the  old  lady,  awaking  with  a 
start,  proceeded  hastily  to  collect 
her  chattels. 

The  young  girl  rose  with  auto- 
matic courtesy.  "If  you  will  get 
out  first,"  she  said,  "  I  will  hand 
you  the  things." 

But  the  step  was  a  very  high  one, 
and  the  old  lady  hesitated. 

"Wait  a  "bit,"  said  the  doctor- 
gruffly,  "I'll  go  first," 

He  helped  her  out  carefully, 
landed  the  parcels,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  corner. 

"Well,  she  can't  say  we're  not 
polite  ! "  he  remarked  with  grim 
humour,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the 
trouble  he  had  taken. 

The  girl  smiled  in  the  same 
absent,  preoccupied  way.  It  seemed 
as  if  outward  things  could  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  extreme  surface  of 
her  mind. 

The  doctor  began  to  be  interested 
in  his  companion  from  a  professional 
point  of  view.  Hers  was  a  striking 
face,  now  that  he  got  a  good  view 
of  it,  —  not  so  pretty  as  Ethel's, 
but  intellectual,  cultured;  and  the 
poise  of  the  dainty  head  on  its 
slender  neck  reminded  him  irre- 
sistibly of  one  of  his  own  Scotch 
bluebells. 

But  surely  there  was  something 


more  amiss  even  than  the  want  of 
red  corpuscles  !  Either  the  girl 
was  on  the  eve  of  an  illness,  or 
she  was  in  a  state  of  almost  unbear- 
able nerve  strain.  Instinctively 
the  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  the 
pocket  that  contained  his  clinical 
thermometer. 

Eor  she  was  not  an  ordinary 
hysterical  subject  by  any  means. 
He  noted  with  quiet  appreciation 
how  she  controlled  every  muscle 
when  the  express  whizzed  shrieking 
past ;  such  perfect  inhibition  was 
not  acquired  in  a  day ;  and  he 
waited  expectantly  till  he  saw  the 
pale  face  turn  a  feAV  shades  paler 
when  the  noise  was  over. 

"Perfectly  ridiculous  that  she 
should  be  knocking  about  the 
country  by  herself ! "  he  thought. 
"  I'd  like  to  know  what  her  people 
are  thinking  of." 

The  girl  let  down  the  window  at 
this  point,  and  leaned  forward  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sharp 
air. 

"Much  better  lie  down,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  fainting,"  continued 
the  doctor,  still  to  himself.  "  If  I 
had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  I'd 
pack  you  off  to  do  light  work  on  a 
dairy  farm  for  the  next  six  months. 
Little  goose  !  —  overwrought  and 
underfed  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  is  scarcely  responsible  for  her 
actions." 

He  began  to  wish  that  she  was 
not  so  supremely  unconscious  of  his 
existence.  He  would  have  liked  to 
enter  into  conversation,  and  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  wholesome 
advice  that  was  drifting  about  in 
his  mind.  Overworked  country 
doctors  are  not  often  guilty  of  such 
weakness,  and  our  friend  was  far 
from  being  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
but  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
generosity  in  making  this  journey 
at  all,  and  the  pathetic  gratitude  of 
the  poor  little  widow,  had  kindled 
his  mood  into  an  unusually  mellow 
glow. 
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"  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  laud."  The  words  reminded 
him  of  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  had 
floated  through  his  mind  when  the 
great  man  spoke  such  thrilling 
words  on  Graduation  day.  Heigh o  ! 
Life  was  a  great  disillusioner — as 
110  doubt  the  great  man  knew — but 
speeches  had  to  be  made  ! 

"The  shadow  of  a  great  rock." 
Not  many  of  his  patients  would  be 
disposed  to  apply  those  words  to 
him  nowadays.  They  thought  him 
rough  and  unsympathetic,  and 
rather  keen  about  his  hard-earned 
fees.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
women  had  ceased  to  care  about 
shadow  in  these  times.  They  pre- 
ferred the  glaring,  merciless,  all- 
revealing  sunlight.  ]STot  Ethel ! 
Ethel  was  n^ver  one  of  that  sort, 
bless  her  !  Perhaps  poor  old  Tom 
had  not  made  such  a  bad  choice 
after  all.  Heigh  o  !  "When  all  was 
said,  they  were  a  poor  lot,  women, 
a  poor  lot, — always  excepting,  of 
course,  his  own  little  sonsy-faced 
lassie,  who  had  hated  the  country, 
and  hated  his  work,  and  who  lay 
now  asleep  in  the  dreary,  unbeauti- 
ful  kirkyard. 

"  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock." 
Involuntarily  he  glanced  again  at 
his  companion,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment he  saw  that  a  complete  change 
had  come  over  her  mood.  No 
longer  unconscious  of  his  exist- 
ence, she  was  gazing  at  him  with 
such  a  hungry,  searching  look  that 
his  own  glance  fell  before  it.  Her 
eyes  were  like  those  of  a  hunted 
animal.  "  Is  this  a  haven,"  they 
seemed  to  say,  "  or  only  another 
snare  ? " 

His  curiosity  was  thoroughly 
roused  now,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment he  turned  to  her  with  a 
preliminary  cough. 

But  she  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  breaking  the  ice. 

"  You  are  a  doctor,  are  not  you  ? " 
she  said,  controlling  her  voice  with 


a  painful  effort,  and  coming  nearer 
to  where  he  sat. 

"  I  am." 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  went 
on,  struggling  to  speak  dispassion- 
ately, "  what  you  would  do  with 
me  if — if  anything  should  happen 
to  me  before  I  get  to  my  journey's 
end  ? " 

"  What  should  happen  to  you?" 
he  asked  abrupthy. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"Do  you  feel  ill?" 

"  ]Sro.  I  don't  think  so — not 
exactly  ill.  I  feel  " — she  seemed 
to  be  gathering  her  forces  for  a 
desperate  effort — "as  if — as  if  I 
were  going  mad." 

Well,  this  was  a  plunge  into  the 
depths  !  Fortunately  the  doctor 
was  an  experienced  hand,  so  he 
held  his  breath  and  waited  quietly 
till  he  came  to  the  surface  again. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  me  set 
your  mind  at  rest,"  he  said  grufily  ; 
"you  are  not  going  mad  —  this 
time.  In  the  second  place,  do  you 
mind  telling  me  why  you  did  not  eat 
a  proper  breakfast  this  morning  ?  " 

He  half  expected  that  she  would 
be  angry,  but  she  was  obviously 
too  much  in  earnest  for  that.  A 
faint  smile  strove  vainly  to  relax 
the  tension  of  her  face. 

"  I  can't  eat,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  That's  what  fools  say.  When 
a  wise  woman  can't  eat,  she  rings 
the  bell  and  asks  for  a  glass  of 
milk.  Did  you  do  that  1 " 

"  Isro."  He  had  succeeded  at 
least  in  arresting  her  attention. 

"  So  I  thought.  And  you  have 
given  up  beef  and  mutton,  haven't 
you  ? — such  gross,  brutal  diet !  All 
very  well  for  mere  men !  But  a 
cup  of  tea  fits  one  so  much  better 
for  work,  doesn't  it  ?  That  is  one 
of  the  great  economical  discoveries 
that  we  owe  to  your  sex." 

She  was  almost  laughing  now, 
though  rather  resentfully. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  given  you  the 
right  to  assume  that  I  am  a  silly 
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girl ;  but  it  is  scarcely  tlie  case. 
I  am  a  working-woman." 

He  bowed.  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. It  seems  to  my  old- 
fashioned  eyes  that  the  one  class 
shades  imperceptibly  into  the  other 
nowadays.  My  friends  in  town 
tell  me  that  every  ballroom  coryphee 
is  either  absorbed  in  gome  East  End 
mission,  or  is  working  up  for  what 
she  is  pleased  to  call  the  '  Higher 
Locals.'  Let  me  own  up  at  once  ! 
If  you  begin  to  quote  Greek,  I  am. 
lost :  and,  as  for  Latin,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  could  write  a  prescription 
without  abbreviations.  .Be  merci- 
ful !  I  am  only  a  very  dull,  very 
humdrum,  stupid  old  country 
doctor." 

"  Oh  don't  mock  me  !  "  she  cried, 
a  rich  colour  rising  into  her  deli- 
cate cheek.  "  I  don't  know  any 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  thought  once 
I  could  paint,  —  and  —  and  other 
people  thought  so  too  ;  but  it  is  all 
gone.  I  am  a  drone— a  drone  !  " 

So  this  was  all,  was  it?  She 
couldn't  paint  !  Was  the  moon 
really  out  of  reach,  pretty  dear1? 
What  a  shame  !— Well,  well  !  He 
had  patients  in  the  workhouse 
asylum  who  had  gone  off  their 
heads  for  less  assignable  reason 
than  that.  Patience !  Let  her 
qiiiet  down  a  bit  and  then  hear  her 
out. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"  you  would  think  me  a  boor,  if  I 
asked  your  leave  to  smoke  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  would  !  " 

He  produced  a  well-seasoned  old 
meerschaum,  looked  at  it  caressing- 
ly, and  then  held  it  out  to  her. 

"  Isn't  that  a  beauty  1 "  he  said. 

She  smiled.  "It's  a  fine  bit  of 
colour." 

"  So  I  think."  He  nodded  ap- 
provingly, filled  the  bowl,  lighted 
it  deliberately,  and  drew  a  few  ap- 
preciative whilfs. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  arranging  him- 
self more  comfortably  in  his  corner, 
"  it's  an  old  friend,  and  one  of  the 


best  I've  got.  It  has  helped  me 
over  many  a  fret,  and  at  times  —not 
too  often — it  has  shared  a  bit  of 
honest  pleasure.  It  was  given  me 
by  a  college  chum — he's  dead  now, 
poor  fellow  ! — the  husband  of  that 
lady  who  was  with  me." 

"  I  know,"  she  cried  involun- 
tarily,— "  the  lady  who  said  you 
were " 

"Ay,"  he  interrupted  grimly. 
"Her  child  has  been  ill,  poor 
thing  !  She'd  have  said  anything 
just  then.  And  that  reminds  me, 
I  am  bound  in  honour  to  eat  the 
sandwiches  she  gave  me.  You'll 
help  me,  won't  you  1 " 

The  very  thought  of  eating  made 
her  throat  feel  like  redhot  iron,  and 
the  sandwiches — produced  from  a 
battered,  professional  bag  —  smelt 
strongly,  she  fancied,  of  antiseptic 
bandages ;  but,  conscious  as  she 
was  beginning  to  be  of  how  com- 
pletely she  had  given  herself  away, 
if  he  had  asked  her  to  eat  the 
bandages  themselves,  she  must 
needs  have  attempted  it. 

"  Take  a  mouthful  of  sherry,"  he 
said  kindly.  "  That'll  help  it 
down.  Feel  better  now  ?  " 

Her  answer  was  an  indirect  one. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  rising  and  walk- 
ing to  the  opposite  window,  "  what 
an  utter,  utter  fool  you  must  think 
me!" 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  It  never  does  to  be  in  a  hurry," 
lie  said  slowly,  "  when  you're  judg- 
ing which  of  your  fellow-creatures 
are  fools.  So  much  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  them.  I  don't 
think — I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  yet  whether  you  are  a  fool 
or  no." 

She  smiled — a  wan  wintry  little 
smile. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  fool ! "  she  said. 
"  It  is  past  hiding  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  And  yet — you  are  a 
doctor — you  ought  to  understand. 
For  days  past  I  have  been  so  hor- 
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ribly  afraid  of  going  mad.  When- 
ever people  looked  at  me,  I  fancied 
they  noticed  something  odd  about 
my  actions.  Only  yesterday — I  had 
gone  into  a  field  to  gather  some 
coloured  berries — not  that  I  cared 
to  have  them  ! — and  two  men  were 
carting  brushwood,  and  they  stop- 
ped and  watched  me — oh "  she 

pushed  away  the  foot-warmer  with 
a  force  of  which  he  would  not  have 

believed  her  capable,  " it  is  too 

ridiculous  !  " 

"  Ay,"  he  responded  gravely, 
"  it  is  ridiculous  ;  but  I've  no 
doubt  it  was  real  enough  at  the 
time." 

There  was  silence  between  them 
for  some  moments. 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head 
that  you  could  paint  1 "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

She  smiled  again.  A  man  like 
this  was  an  entirely  new  fact  in 
her  experience. 

"  I  don't  know,  "she  said,  "  except 
that  I  always  was  painting  from  the 
time  I  could  hold  a  pencil.  They 
all  opposed  me,  my  people  at  home. 
I  mean,  they  thought  I  should  be 
content  to  paint  watery  landscapes 
and  Christmas  •  cards  and  useless 
terra  cotta  plaques.  '  So  nice  to 
be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  your 
friends  ! '  they  said.  As  if  at  my 
time  of  life  —  I  was  only  a  girl 
then,"  she  interposed  naively,  with 
a  seriousness  which  tried  his  gravity 
almost  beyond  endurance — "  as  if 
at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  right 
to  be  content  with  work  that  led 
nowhere,  that  was  an  end  (God 
forgive  the  word  !)  in  itself !  As 
if,  indeed,  any  one  short  of  an  idiot 
would  rest  content  with  producing 
rubbish  like  that !  " 

He  nodded  with  real  apprecia- 
tion. From  widely  different  start- 
ing-points they  had  arrived  at  what 
was  probably  their  one  foothold  of 
common  ground  in  the  domain  of 
Art. 


"  However,"  she  continued  more 
brightly,  little  guessing  how  narrow 
the  foothold  was,  "  I  got  my  way 
in  the  end."  And  she  told  him  a 
story  of  earnest  effort,  of  eager  de- 
light in  work  for  work's  sake,  of 
divers  small  successes,  culminating 
in  a  definite  result  which  even  his 
unskilled  ears  could  roughly  appre- 
ciate. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think,"  she 
said  with  sudden  shyness,  "  that  I 
am  giving  you  the  opinion  only  of 
admiring  friends.  I  was  never 
afraid  of  criticism.  I  used  to  think 
— then — that  there  was  no  delight 
on  earth  like  standing  by,  while 
some  one  not  only  told  me,  but 
made  me  see,  where  I  had  failed. 
And  I  think  people  knew  that, 
more  or  less,  and  were  honest  with 
me.  They  told  me,  of  course,  that 
my  work  was  crude ;  but  they 
thought  I  had  ideas,  and  an  eye 
for  colour,  and  even  some  force  in 
my  own  small  way." 

She  paused  in  some  confusion. 

He  nodded  gravely.  jNo  doubt 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  pro- 
found amusement  in  his  mind ;  she 
took  herself  and  her  Art  so  seri- 
ously, this  overstrung  child, — as  if, 
forsooth,  there  were  not  pictures 
enough  in  the  world  !  But,  as  a 
case,  she  was  interesting  ;  and  there 
was  a  curious  charm  about  every 
movement  of  the  harebell  head ; 
and — a  pathetic  little  woman  had 
told  him  only  an  hour  before  that 
he  was  "  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 

So  he  nodded  gravely,  and  the 
girl  felt  herself  lifted,  like  a  strand- 
ed boat,  on  the  wave  of  his  strong 
personality. 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  I  seemed 
all  at  once  to  find  myself  in  the 
running,  don't  you  know  1  And 
they  told  me  if  I  would  only  un- 
dertake a  serious  bit  of  work,  I 
should  make  my  mark,  I  really 
began  to  believe  myself  that  I 
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should,  and  that  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  me  !  I  had  never 
before  realized  that  anything  I 
did  was  good  till  one  or  two  people 
had  assured  me  of  it,  and  I  had 
come  to  look  at  it  with  their  eyes. 
But  now  I  was  full  of  hope  and 
confidence.  I  chose  my  subject — 
I  believe  I  flattered  myself  that  it 
'  came  to  rne  ! ' — and,  after  I  had 
made  a  lot  of  studies,  I  ordered  a 
big  canvas  and  began." 

She  broke  off  with  a  sigh  that 
was  almost  a  sob. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  talk  of  it ! "  she 
said.  "I  worked  hard— tremend- 
ously hard,  and  at  first  everything 
seemed  to  go  on  as  usual.  Then  I 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing inherently  wrong ;  but  I  had 
felt  that  so  often  before — and  just 
when  I  was  doing  what  proved  to 
be  my  best  work — that  I  thrust  the 
idea  aside,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever.  I  knew  I  was  applying  my- 
self too  constantly,  but  I  could  not 
rest.  I  felt  I  must  have  my  fate 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  And 
all  the  time  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  kept  haunting  me, 
as  it  had  never  done  before. 

"  I  saw  very  little  of  my  friends 
in  those  days.  When  they  came  to 
the  studio,  I  either  did  not  show 
them  the  picture,  or  I  did  not  en- 
courage anything  more  than  conven- 
tional comments. 

"But  at  last  one  day  a  friend 
came  in,  with  whom  I  had  a  sort  of 
tradition  of  mutual  honesty.  He 
was  a  good  deal  my  senior,  and  he 
had  helped  me  often,  and — I  knew 
he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  lie  to 
me.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt, 
how  I  longed  to  escape,  or  hide  the 
picture  or  anything ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  There  I  was,  stripped  of  my 
defences,  and  my  day  of  wrath  had 
come ! " 

The  doctor's  eyes  had  been  fixed 
for  some  moments  on  the  hurrying 
line  of  trees  above  the  railway  bank, 


but  now  he  turned  and  looked  sharp- 
ly at  his  companion. 

Yes,  she  was  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest. The  eager,  quivering  face 
bore  ample  evidence  to  that  ; 
but,  apart  from  the  pathological 
aspect  of  the  case,  how  supremely 
ridiculous  the  whole  thing  was  ! 
What  if  he  should  begin  to  talk 
about  his  Dies  Irm  when  a  fracture 
failed  to  unite,  or  a  patient  com- 
plained of  the  effect  of  a  prescrip- 
tion? Nay,  he  might  suggest  the 
expression  to  his  little  Polly  as  a 
relief  to  her  feelings  when  her  doll's 
gaudy  millinery  turned  out  less  sat- 
isfactory than  usual  ! 

Fortunately  the  rugged  face  was 
but  a  poor  index  to  the  passing 
thoughts  that  came  and  went  be- 
hind it,  so  the  girl  went  on — 

"  He  stood  behind  my  stool  with- 
out speaking  for  what  seemed  to  me 
an  eternity.  Not  that  there  was 
anything  new  in  that.  It  was 
always  his  way  before  he  criticized 
anything.  The  strange  thing  was 
that  this  time  he  seemed  to  be 
struck  by  his  own  silence,  and  he 
began  hastily  to  praise  the  pose  of 
this,  the  drapery  of  that, — any 
detail  that  pleased  him.  I  missed 
the  genuine  ring  in  a  moment,  and 
I  pushed  back  my  seat  from  the 
easel,  and  threw  aside  my  palette. 
'  In  other  words,'  I  said,  quietly, 
'the  thing  is  a  failure!'  It  was 
hard  on  him,  I  know ;  but  I  was 
past  caring  for  him.  It  was  life 
and  death  to  me.  I  don't  know 
what  he  would  have  said  if  I  had 
given  him  time.  As  it  was,  he 
hesitated,  and  —  at  least  he  knew 
me  well  enough  to  see  that  after 
that  no  half  -  hearted  assurances 
would  be  of  the  smallest  use.  '  The 
fact  is,'  he  said,  'you're  done  up. 
You  have  been  sticking  at  it  too 
closely.  Go  off  home  for  a  bit  and 
take  a  rest.  You'll  make  a  success 
of  this  yet  some  day.'  " 

"Excellent    advice!"    said    the 
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doctor,  glad  to  be  able  to  approve 
of  something  at  last. 

"Excellent  advice  !  "  she  repeated 
bitterly,  "  and,  like  most  excellent 
advice,  utterly  useless.  Rest !  How 
can  I  rest  when  I  am  haunted  by 
the  conviction  that  I  have  begun  to 
— decay  ?  Don't  you  see — I  have 
staked  everything  on  this  1  If  it 
fails,  I  have  nothing  left.  Rest ! 
Oh,  how  I  could  rest,  if  I  could  only 
do  one  little  bit  of  good  work  first  ! 
— Just  enough  to  give  me  one  little 
ray  of  hope  for  the  future  !  But, 
try  as  I  will,  I  can't ;  and,  if  I 
can't  do  it  to-day,  what  reason  have 
I  to  hope  that  I  shall  bo  able  to 
do  it  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or 
any  day1?" 

Her  companion  did  not  answer. 
Inured  as  he  was  by  long  discipline, 
to  the  constant  involuntary  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  country  doctor's  life, 
he  was  almost  appalled  by  the 
supreme  naive  self -absorption  of 
the  spoilt  child  before  him.  For- 
tunately her  next  words  struck  a 
chord  that  vibrated  in  his  being 
too. 

"  .But  the  last  few  days,"  she 
went  on  in  a  lowered  voice,  "  even 
that  fear  has  been  lost  in  the  other 
awful  fear  I  told  you  of.  You  may 
guess  what  it  must  have  been  before 
I  let  myself  be  driven  to  speak  of  it 
— even  to  you  !" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The 
neuroses  of  modern  life  did  not 
bulk  very  largely  in  the  good  doc- 
tor's practice ;  and,  when  cases  did 
occur,  he  was  apt  to  classify  them 
under  rather  unflattering  names. 
If  any  one  else  had  consulted  him 
about  this  girl  —  her  mother,  for 
instance  —  he  would  have  made 
very  short  work  of  the  case  ;  a  few 
rough  sentences  and  a  brief  pre- 
scription would  have  been,  in  his 
estimation,  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
its  exigencies ;  and,  assuredly  no 
notice  of  it  would  have  appeared 
among  the  meagre  and  occasional 


jottings  in  his  case-book.  But  she 
was  so  obviously  ill,  as  she  sat  in 
front  of  him  there  ;  her  misery  was 
so  real  to  her ;  her  faith  in  him  so 
pathetic;  and,  above  all,  she  had 
so  much  spirit  and  pluck  in  her 
own  odd  way, — that,  in  spite  of  his 
utter  want  of  sympathy  with  her 
aims,  he  found  himself  making  a 
clumsy  effort  to  approach  her  plane 
of  life  and  thought. 

The  train  rushed  shrieking  into 
a  tunnel,  and  he  waited  till  they 
emerged  into  daylight  again. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  still  draw  a 
straight  line  1 "  he  asked  abruptly. 

Her  reply  was  a  quivering  laugh. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  like  to  be  too  sure.  Straighter 
than  most  people,  I  suppose." 

"Well  then,  give  a  hand  to  the 
folks  behind  you  !  There's  a  village 
school  in  your  parts,  I  suppose? 
"Why  not  go  and  teach  the  bairns 
to  draw  ?  I  don't  care  much  about 
pictures,  but  many's  the  time  I 
have  felt  the  want  of  not  being 
able  to  make  a  bit  of  a  diagram. 
Why,  there  are  times  when  a  few 
straight  lines  save  a  world  of  words, 
and  that's  a  good  job,  if  nothing 
else  is.  Depend  upon  it,"  he  went 
on,  warming  to  his  Avork  as  he  felt 
the  ground  tinner  beneath  his  feet, 
"  you'll  never  be  so  badly  placed 
but  what  you'll  find  some  bit  of 
work  at  hand  that  you  can  do  well. 
That's  enough  to  keep  any  man 
sane,  I  take  it.  If  you  probe  your 
trouble  to  the  bottom,  you'll  find 
you  are  fretting  yourself  to  death 
because  you  can't  do  the  thing  you 
want  to.  Well,  you  must  just 
make  up  your  mind  to  that.  Neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  can  help  you 
there.  The  work  you  want  to  do 
won't  go  undone,  never  fear.  Some- 
body else  is  sure  to  do  it  for  you. 
Your  business  is  to  come  down  a 
step,  and  do  the  thing  you  can. 
God  bless  my  soul,  child  !  "  he  broke 
forth  impetuously,  "  who  are  you 
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that  you  should  pick  and  choose  ? 
Don't  ycu  suppose  we've  all  had 
our  dreams?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  expect  one. 

"For  the  rest,"  he  went  on,  draw- 
ing down  his  brows  more  grimly, 
as  if  a  disagreeable  duty  had  to  be 
got  over,  the  sooner  the  better, — 
"  for  the  rest,  your  artist  friend  was 
quite  right.  You've  got  the  glass 
of  your  telescope  all  smudged  and 
begrimed,  and  here  you  are  (yes, 
in  that  respect  you  are  a  fool,  no 
doubt !)  straining  your  weary  eyes 
to  see  through  it !  You'd  be  better 
employed  if  you'd  rub  up  your 
lenses  a  bit,  and  let  the  stars  take 
care  of  themselves  !  " 

She  looked  up  half-puxzled,  but 
with  a  dawning  smile  of  apprecia- 
tion ;  and  he  smiled  too,  in  spite 
of  himself,  well  pleased  that  she 
understood. 

Then  he  put  away  his  pipe,  and, 


frowning,  shut  the  shabby  bag  with 
a  snap. 

"  Quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
great  astronomer,  I  admit,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  that  his  glass  is  kept  clean, 
but  his  work  won't  be  good  for 
much  if  he  doesn't !  Well,  here  I 
am !  Do  you  go  much  farther  1 
Hallo,  what's  up  1 " 

The  quiet  wayside  station  was  a 
scene  of  unwonted  excitement,  and 
almost  before  the  train  had  stopped, 
the  station-master  opened  the  car- 
riage-door. 

"  There's  been  a  terrible  accident 
at  the  pit,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and 
everybody  is  crying  out  for  you. 
Your  man  has  the  gig  at  the 
gate/; 

Without  even  lifting  his  hat,  the 
doctor  was  gone ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  little  girl  with  the 
head  like  a  Scotch  bluebell  passed 
out  of  his  mind  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  had  never  met. 


ii. 


The  rain  had  almost  ceased  now, 
but  a  drenching  white  mist  en- 
shrouded everything,  making  its 
way  into  many  an  unsuspected 
crevice.  The  day  was  darkening 
fast,  and  the  wheels  of  the  doctor's 
gig  splashed  heavily  along  the 
muddy  road. 

"  Shoe  loose,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  groom. 

"  Well,"  growled  the  doctor,  "  I 
suppose  I  have  ears  as  well  as 
you ! " 

Poor  old  doctor  !  You  will  see 
that  his  temper  had  not  improved 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  lad  looked  injured.  He  was 
wet  and  hungry  too. 

"  We're  so  near  the  smithy,  sir," 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  foresight  are 
not  adequately  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries. 

VOL.  CLVIII. — NO.   DCCCCLXI. 


"  Confound  the  smithy  ! "  was 
the  surly  reply.  "  That's  the  man 
who  lamed  Darby  a  month  ago.  I 
said  then  I'd  never  go  back  to  him, 
and  I  won't.  Darby  will  get  home 
all  right.  I'll  take  Joan  out 
to-morrow." 

But,  even  as  he  said  it,  the  horse 
began  to  limp  unmistakably. 

"Just  get  down  and  look  at  his 
foot,  will  you?  It's  the  off  hind. 
What  like;s  the  shoe?" 

The  lad  dismounted  as  quickly 
as  his  stiif  cold  limbs  would  allow. 

"There's  a  nail  come  loose,  that's 
pricking  him,  sir ;  and  I  can't  get 
it  out  without  the  pinchers." 

"And  where  the  deuce  are  the 
pincers,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Bless 
my  soul !  I  might  as  well  bring  a 
tame  cat  out  with  me  for  all  the 
good  you  are  !  Pull  off  the  shoe, 
and  look  sharp  !  He'll  go  well 
2  x 
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enough  without  it  for  all  the 
distance." 

The  lad  stared  in  amazement. 

"Hall  right,  sir,"  he  said;  and  a 
moment  later  he  added  cheerfully, 
"  There's  a  lot  of  metal  on  the  road, 
sir." 

"  Light  the  lamps,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, pretending  not  to  hear  the  last 
remark.  "  We'll  be  having  an  ac- 
cident next." 

In  another  minute  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  smithy,  which  stood 
some  distance  Lack  from  the  road. 
The  blacksmith's  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  false  ring  of  the  loose 
shoe  in  the  distance,  and  he  stood 
now,  expectant  in  the  doorway,  his 
figure  forming  a  fine  silhouette, 
with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  furnace 
behind  it. 

When  the  gig  had  rattled  past, 
he  returned  to  his  forge,  with  a 
scowl  that  gave  way  to  a  smile. 

"  Anybody  else  'd  'a  bin  glad  to 
warm  hisself  at  the  smithy  lire  on 
a  night  like  this, — were't  nought 
else,"  said  he;  "but  the  doctor's 
the  doctor.  Well,  he'll  iind  that 
two  can  play  at  that  game  !  My 
missis  must  just  make  shift  wi'  the 
new  man  when  her  time  comes 
round.  They  say  he's  clever,  for 
all  he's  so  young." 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  tossed  the 
reins  to  his  companion,  and  resigned 
himself,  as  he  had  so  often  done 
before,  to  passive,  hopeless  endur- 
ance of  his  discomfort.  There 
were  worse  troubles  after  all  than 
rain  and  wind  and  cold,  and — and 
Ethel  had  been  more  ailing  and 
fretful  than  usual  that  morning. 
Polly  would  be  at  home,  to  be 
sure,  —  bless  her  sonsy  face  !  If 
only  she  and  he  could  have  a  quiet 
hour  together  by  the  study  fire ! 
But  what  would  Ethel  say  to  that  ? 

Poor  thing,  poor  tiling  !  It  was 
a  shame  to  find  fault  with  her. 
What  wonder,  with  her  ill  health, 
that  she  was  jealous  and  peevish  1 


If  she  could  only  get  to  Bourne- 
mouth for  a  month  or  two,  with 
that  spoilt  boy  of  hers,  it  would  do 
her  all  the  good  in  the  world.  But, 
alas,  the  moon  itself  was  not  less 
attainable  than  Bournemouth  just 
now,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  of  paying  the  butcher's 
bill,  let  alone  the  school  and  college 
fees  that  were  rapidly  becoming 
due! 

The  doctor  leaned  forward  with  a 
groan,  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  stream 
of  water  from  his  shabby  umbrella 
made  its  icy  way  inside  his  soaked 
woollen  comforter ;  but  he  did  not 
flinch.  What  mattered  one  small 
discomfort  the  more]  Darby  was 
dead  lame  now,  but  at  least  they 
were  at  home. 

"Let  him  stand  with  his  foot  in 
a  pail  of  cold  Avater,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  He'll  not  bo  much  the 
worse." 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  the  lad  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  the  darkness. 

"  Oli,  dad,  darling  !  "  cried  Polly's 
eager  voice.  "  Come  in  quick ! 
There's  a  lovely  lire  in  the  study, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  warming  for 
you.  I'll  go  and  see  about  dinner 
while  you  change.  Nonsense !  I 
shall  kiss  you  if  I  choose."  There 
was  just  the  least  suggestion  of 
pathos  in  her  laugh  as  she  added, 
"My  poor  old  frock  won't  hurt." 

The  doctor  paused  for  a  moment 
outside  the  sitting-room  door.  He 
knew  he  ought  to  look  in,  and  say 
just  a  word  to  his  wife,  but  he 
could  not  do  it,  so  he  tramped  on 
to  his  own  room. 

The  warmth  and  glow  cheered 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  he 
went  in  to  dinner,  he  stooped  to 
kiss  the  pale  woman  on  the  sofa. 

"Well,  old  lady,"  he  said  with 
gruff  kindness,  "how  do  you  feel 
now  1 " 

Poor  Ethel!  She  had  thought 
of  him  so  much  all  day,  when  she 
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heard  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
window-panes ;  but  now  that  she 
had  listened  to  Polly's  eager  greet- 
ing in  the  hall,  her  own  kind  words 
froze  on  her  lips. 

"It  matters  little  how  I  feel," 
she  said. 

The  doctor  was  sorely  tempted  to 
say  that  it  mattered  a  good  deal  to 
him  how  she  felt,  when  he  came  in 
at  night  worn  out  and  longing  for 
rest;  but,  with  a  mighty  effort,  he 
held  his  peace.  He  knew  her  well 
enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  she 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  not 
to  speak  those  chilling  words ;  but 
he  knew  too  that  the  remorse  she 
felt  would  not  prevent  her  from 
doing  the  same  thing  again  and 
again  and  again,  though  all  the  time 
she  was  acutely  conscious  that 
such  words  were  daily  widening 
the  breach  between  her  husband 
and  herself. 

Fortunately  Polly  came  in  at  this 
moment.  When  she  was  at  home 
she  never  allowed  the  slatternly 
maid-of-all-work  to  wait  on  her 
father.  As  soon  as  she  had  left 
the  room  with  the  empty  soup-plate, 
Ethel  tried  to  say  something  kind. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  her  to  say  it  in  Polly's  hearing. 
It  was  always  so  easy  for  the  bright 
attractive  idolized  girl  to  trump  her 
stepmother's  ace. 

"  You  must  be  very  tired,"  she 
remarked  gently.  "  I  hope  you 
won't  be  called  out  again  to-night." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not.  Has  any- 
body been"?  Somebody  said  Mrs 
Steele's  boy  was  ill." 

His  tone  did  not  respond  to  her 
advance,  and  she  answered  coldly. 

"  Yes,  Jane  saw  Dr  Maxwell's 
carriage  at  the  Sfceeles'  door." 

"  Nonsense  !    Not  Mrs  Steele's  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"She  must  have  known  I  was 
away,  and  got  frightened — 

"No,"  continued  Ethel  firmly. 
"  Jane  spoke  to  the  coachman,  and 


he  said  Mrs  Steele  had  mentioned 
in  her  message  that  she  wanted  Dr 
Maxwell  to  attend  them  for  the 
future." 

"  Shows  what  a  confounded  cad 
the  man  must  be  to  undertake  it 
without  a  word  to  me.  I'll  see 
myself  far  enough  before  I  help 
him  out  of  a " 

The  doctor  stopped  short.  With 
all  his  faults  and  misfortunes,  he 
had  not  sunk  so  low  as  that.  So 
he  changed  the  line  of  attack. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  you  would  forbid 
your  servants  to  chatter  all  over  the 
place.  The  wonder  is  that  I  have 
any  patients  at  all,  with  all  this 
backstairs  gossip  going  on." 

"Pray  ring  the  bell,  and  give 
any  orders  you  choose.  It  is  two 
months  now  since  you  asked  me  to 
put  a  stop  to  Susan's  gossiping — 
or  was  it  Mary  Ann  then  ?  I  did 
my  poor  best,  with  the  result  that 
each  tit  -  bit  was  flavoured  with, 
'  Now  mind  you  don't  let  on  as  I 
told  you.  They'd  be  that  mad  if  it 
got  talked  about.' " 

To  show  an  angry  man  that  he  is 
wrong  is  rarely  the  way  to  pacify 
him;  but  Ethel  had  not  finished 
her  say. 

"As  to  Mrs  Steele,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  bitter  little  smile, 
"  I  have  been  expecting  it  all  along. 
There  are  not  many  eligible  men  in 
this  place,  and  her  two  eldest 
daughters  are  getting  on  !  " 

He  might  have  said  the  same 
thing  himself  in  a  cynical  moment, 
but  he  could  not  stand  it  from 
her. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  women  who 
belittle  their  own  sex,"  he  ex- 
claimed angrily,  pushing  his  chair 
back  from  the  table,  "  you  are 
about  the  worst !  I  don't  wonder 
Polly  calls  herself  a  '  woman's 
rights  woman  '  !  " 

"  Nor  do  I,"  was  the  quick  re- 
joinder, "  when  her  father  gives  in 
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to  every  whim  she  has.  If  it  were 
poor  little  Algy  now — 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  have  had  to 
wait,  father  dear  !  "  said  Polly, 
entering  the  room  with  a  tray,  her 
bright  face  flashed  with  her  un- 
wonted culinary  experiments.  "  I 
was  showing  Jane  how  a  steak 
ought  to  be  cooked,  and  she  says 
my  way  takes  longer  than  hers  !  " 

She  set  down  the  tray,  and 
looked  up  with  a  smile  at  her  own 
expense ;  but  the  smile  vanished  in 
a  moment  when  she  saw  the  faces 
of  the  other  two.  Tilings  had 
never  been  so  bad  as  this  when  she 
had  been  at  home  before  ;  and  now, 
of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
of  human  nature  that  she  should 
see  both  sides  of  the  (question. 

"  Oh,  poor  Father  !  "  she  said, 
leaning  her  head  wearily  against 
the  wall  when  she  had  left  the 
room,  "  and  there  will  be  no  end 
to  it — no  end — no  end  ! " 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  her, 
"you  were  saying  something,  I 
think.  If  it  were  Algernon 1 " 

"There/"  exclaimed  Ethel  in- 
dignantly. "  It  all  lies  in  that 
one  word — Algernon.  You  have 
your  own  Jack  and  Polly.  Would 
you  speak  of  a  son  of  your  own  as 
Algernon?" 

"  God  forbid,"  said  he  devoutly, 
"  that  any  son  of  mine  should  come 
by  such  a  name !  But" — he  attacked 
the  steak  vigorously — "  I'm  blest  if 
I  know  what  you  would  have  !  I'm 
rough  enough  with  my  tongue  at 
times,  God  knows  !  But  I've  never 
said  a  rough  word  to  him." 

"Precisely!"  she  answered  bit- 
terly. "You  have  said  plenty  of 
rough  words  to  Polly." 

"Look  here,  Ethel,"  he  said, 
forcing  himself  to  speak  calmly. 
"We've  been  over  this  ground  a 
hundred  times ;  but,  if  it  will  give 
you  any  satisfaction,  we'll  go  over  it 
for  the  hundred  and  first.  My 


bairns  have  faults  of  their  own, 
and,  as  you  say,  I've  been  down  on 
them  sharply  enough ;  but  at  least 
I  have  some  idea  what  the//  would 
be  af.  Your  son  I  simply  cannot 
understand.  His  mother  thinks  and 
plans  for  his  welfare  night  and  day, 
but  he  never  gives  her  a  thought 
in  return  ;  with  infinite  trouble  we 
get  him  on  the  foundation  at 
Charterhouse,  and  —  after  being 
warned — he  gets  himself  expelled. 
Xo  doubt  I'm  old-fashioned  and 
out  of  date,  but  I  frankly  confess 
that  a  lad  of  that  kind  has  no  place 
in  my  reckoning.  I  ventured  once 
or  twice  to  say  a  word,  a  word 
meant  in  all  kindness ;  but  you 
know  what  the  result  of  that  was. 
I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  any  one 
whose  nature  is  a  complete  enigma 
to  me,  so  I  simply  give  him  a  wide 
berth." 

"  Poor  little  Algy  !  "  she  sobbed. 
"  I  sometimes  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him — if — if — you 
had  never  made  that  journey  twelve 
years  ago,  and  saved  his  life  ! " 

The  doctor  smiled  grimly.  So 
he  and  his  wife  had  one  thought  in 
common  after  all. 

"  And  no  doubt  you  think  the 
next  journey  I  made  in  the  same 
direction  might  also  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage  1 " 

She  sobbed  outright.  "Oh,  I 
know  you  only  did  it  out  of  pity  ! 
and  I  have  been  a  terrible  drag  on 
you  ever  since  !  If  it  were  not  for 
Algy,  I  should  pray  God — 

"  Oh,  drop  that ! "  he  cried 
savagely  ;  and  then  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  Look  here,  Ethel,"  he  said, 
rising  and  sitting  on  the  sofa  be- 
side her.  "  Can't  you  see  that  I 
am  dead-tired,  and  sick  at  heart? 
Don't  hit  a  fellow  when  he's 
down  ! " 

She  was  genuinely  sorry  for 
him,  and  strove  to  forgive  the 
bitter  words.  "Well,  dear,"  she 
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said,  stroking  his  rough  hand,  "  you 
know  you  have  brought  a  double 
day's  work  upon  yourself,  because 
Polly  plagued  you  to  take  her  to 
town  to-morrow.  And  then — if  you 
will  give  your  son  and  daughter  an 
expensive  education — why  do  you 
stay  on  here?  You  are  only  losing 
one  patient  after  another.  What 
chance  can  you  possibly  have  against 
an  unmarried  man  with  £300  a- 
year  of  his  own  ?  The  butcher  has 
been  here  again  to-day 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an 
oath  on  his  lips,  and  just  then  Jane 
opened  the  door. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said, 
"that's  Jim  to  know  if  there's  any 
more  orders." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor  shortly. 
"  You  said  no  one  wanted  me  ?  "  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Mrs 
Napier  sent  to  ask  if  you  would 
look  in  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

The  doctor  sighed.  "  Good  soul !" 
he  said  wearily. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Ethel  quietly; 
"  but  I  think  it  would  puzzle  you 
to  name  her  complaint.  If  I  had 
a  face  like  a  winter-apple  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  have  a  doctor  dangling 
about  me  continually.  Talk  of 
fancies  ! " 

"Ay,"  he  said  sternly,  splitting 
a  large  coal  with  a  neat  thrust  of 
the  poker.  "  She's  given  to  fancies, 
and  she's  taken  a  mighty  queer  one 
at  present.  She  thinks  she  sees 
the  wolf  approaching  the  door  of 
an  old  friend,  and  she's  minded  to 
ward  it  off  if  she  can.  The  simplest 
thing  would  be  to  send  him  a  cheque 
for  £20  or  so- — upon  my  soul,  I 
don't  know  that  I'd  refuse  it ! — but 
she  thinks  I'd  be  insulted,  so  she 
puts  herself  to  infinite  trouble  and 
invents  no  end  of  imaginary  ail- 
ments. She  must  know  that  I  see 
through  it  all ;  I  don't  think  she 
ever  took  me  exactly  for  a  fool ; 
but  she  knows  too  (God  help  me  !) 


that  I  can't  afford  to  charge  her 
with  it." 

lie  shook  himself  like  a  great 
dog,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

"Polly  !  "  he  shouted  recklessly. 
"Come  and  have  a  chat  in  the 
study  ! " 

Polly  needed  no  second  call.  In 
another  moment  she  was  seated  on 
the  rug,  with  her  head  on  her 
father's  knee — in  one  of  those  easy, 
unconstrained  attitudes  that  bespeak 
long  habit. 

He  lighted  his  precious  old 
meerschaum,  and,  for  a  time,  they 
sat  in  silence. 

"  Hcigho,  Polly,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  It's  a  weary  world  !  " 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
She  had  wanted  so  much  to  speak. 

"  I've  been  horribly  selfish,  Dad 
darling,"  she  said,  "but  indeed  it 
was  sheer  stupidity.  I  did  honestly 
think  that  a  day  in  town  would  be 
a  sort  of  a  holiday  for  you  too  !  " 

"And  so  it  will,  my  bird,"  he 
said,  striving  to  speak  cheerfully ; 
"you  won't  ask  me  to  look  at  pic- 
tures all  day,  will  you  1 " 

"  Poor  bullied  old  Dad  !  I'll  tell 
you  my  plan.  "We'll  go  straight  to 
the  Academy,  so  as  to  see  the  pic- 
tures in  some  peace  before  the  crowd 
comes ;  and  you  and  I  will  trot 
round  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
the  Trelawneys  are  to  meet  me, — I 
shall  be  so  proud  to  show  them  my 
noble  old  Dad,  with  his  'crown  of 
glory'!  —  and  in  due  season  they 
will  carry  me  off  to  lunch.  You 
will  be  under  oath  to  get  a  good 
lunch  too,  and  then  you  shall  spend 
the  whole  afternoon  with  your 
cronies.  You  always  have  so  much 
to  say  to  them." 

He  winced.  The  main  thing  he 
had  to  say  to  them  next  day  was 
that  he  must  borrow  money  some- 
where !  But  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  Polly  that. 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "the 
Trelawneys  will  conduct  me  to  the 
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station  in  the  evening  to  meet 
you- 

" Ay,"  he  said,  "in  a  carriage 
and  pair,  with  a  footman  to  wait 
on  my  Polly.  Poor  little  Cinderella  ! 
and  it  has  all  got  to  turn  into  a 
pumpkin  again  ! " 

"  Now  that  is  exactly  what  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about.  It 
ought  never  to  be  anything  but  a 
pumpkin.  I  hate  to  drive  in  state 
while  my  grand  old  dad  goes  on  the 
top  of  the  bus.  I  only  come  by 
my  smart  friends  because  you  insist 
on  sending  me  to  a  first-class  school. 
My  honours  are  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow,  and  they're  too  dear, 
— a  world  too  dear  !  I  won't  have 
it.  No,  no,  Dad  !  My  education 
is  finished.  Once  for  all  I  am  on 
strike.  /  won't  go  back  !  " 

He  did  not  speak  immediately. 

"  Polly,  lass,"  he  said  at  length, 
"you  know  it's  an  old-fashioned 
fad  of  mine  that  my  bairns  should 
do  as  they're  bid ;  but  I'll  give  you 
my  reasons  for  this.  I  have  often 
told  you  that  your  grandfather  and 
grandmother  were  quite  common 
folk — as  this  world  reckons  com- 
monness ;  but  they  were  proud  and 
Scotch,  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  their  son  should  go  to 
college.  So  they  stinted  and  well- 
nigh  starved,  and  in  due  time  I 
took  my  degree.  My  Mother  was 
never  given  to  wearing  her  heart 
on  her  sleeve,  but  when  she  saw 
me  capped,  she  sobbed  out  loud, 
so  that  all  the  people  round  could 
hear — '  That's  him  noo  !  That's 
oor  Jock  ! '  As  if  it  was  me  all  the 
folk  had  come  to  see  !  " 

He  stopped  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  They've  both  been  in  the  kirk- 
yard  this  many  a  year,"  he  said ; 
"  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  my 
Mother's  saving  and  starving  should 
all  have  been  for  nought."  He 
paused  and  broke  in  eagerly  upon 
his  own  thoughts.  "  It  wasn't  for 
nought,  Polly,  lass,"  he  cried.  "  It 


wasn't  for  nought !  No  doubt  I'd 
have  done  better  at  the  plough, 
but  I.  can  at  least  give  a  lift  to  my 
bairns ;  and  it  was  for  them  she 
saved,  Polly,  not  for  me.  Don't 
you  see  ? " 

But  Polly  saw  nothing — with  her 
bodily  eye  at  least — save  a  blazing 
blur  of  flame  through  a  blinding 
mist  of  tears. 

"  I  once  made  sure  you'd  marry," 
he  went  on  after  a  pause  ;  "  but  it's 
astonishing  how  a  man's  notions 
change  ;  and  at  least  I  won't  have 
you  driven  to  do  it.  You  are  just 
the  sort  of  lass  who  could  make 
her  own  way,  if  you  were  so  minded; 
and  your  education  isn't  going  to 
prevent  your  taking  the  right  man 
if  you  find  him." 

There  was  another  long  silence 
before  he  continued — 

"You're  so  nearly  through,  now, 
both  you  and  Jack,  that  I'd  be 
loath  to  give  it  up.  I  may  be 
driven  to  it,  but  I'll  live  on  oatcake 
and  brose  first !  Such  a  little  would 
do  it !  I  only  want  a  lift  for  the 
next  year  or  two.  I  don't  deny 
that  there's  some  difficulty  just  now, 
but  I  can't  think  but  what  we'll 
get  past  it  somehow.  I'll  be  honest 
with  you,  Polly,  because  I  know 
you  won't  make  a  fuss  when  you 
see  it's  for  your  father's  sake  as 
well  as  your  own  ; — when  you  know 
that  the  education  of  his  bairns  is 
your  poor  old  dad's  main  stake  in 
life  nowadays.  I  lost  some  hun- 
dreds this  winter  in  an  investment. 
I've  aye  been  over  canny  with  my 
money,  so  Dame  Fortune  turned 
her  back  on  me  when  I  lippened  to 
her  for  once.  And  then — although 
this  new  man  hasn't  taken  many  of 
my  patients,  he  has  taken  some  of 
the  ones  that  pay  best.  You  see 
he  lives  in  style  compared  with  me; 
and  it's  something  worth  paying  for 
to  have  a  carriage  like  that  stop  at 
one's  door  !  " 

This  was  the  first  time  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  new  doctor  had  been 
broached  between  father  and 
daughter. 

"  I  can't  think  how  they  can  be 
such  fools!"  cried  Polly  indig- 
nantly. "A  whipper-snapper  like 
that !  And,  Father,  if  you  only 
saw  how  he  bandaged  Joe  Simpson's 
leg  !  I  am  sure  Darby  could  have 
done  it  better  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  he.  "He's  one  of 
the  kind  they  turn  out  in  plenty 
nowadays ;  all  theory  and  no  grit. 
I  am  told  he  laughs  at  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  my  '  exploded  idees  ' ; 
but  give  us  an  epidemic  or  a  pit 
accident,  and  I'd  like  to  know  where 
he'd  be  !  I  can't  think  that  it'll 
last.  I've  taken  his  measure  pretty 
well,  and  surely  other  folks  will  do 
the  same  in  time.  They  may  want 
to  marry  their  daughters,  as  Ethel 
says ;  but  they  can't  want  to  l)/r>/ 
them.  The  fact  is,  he's  the  fashion 
just  now,  and  it's  mainly  my  own 
fault.  I  have  been  so  crabbed  and 


cross-grained  at  times,  and  folk 
couldn't  know  all  I  had  to  worrv 
mo." 

Polly  did  not  answer.  Her  father 
had  never  taken  her  into  his  con- 
fidence like  this  before,  and  her 
words  would  not  come. 

"But  you  mustn't  blame  Ethel," 
he  continued  presently.  "God 
knows  it's  more  my  fault  than 
hers  !  The  truth  is,  we've  seen 
too  much  of  each  other  lately.  If 
she  could  only  get  away  for  a 
change,  we  might  both  make  a 
fresh  start;  but  of  course  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Well,  good 
night,  little  woman  !  You  should 
have  been  asleep  an  hour  ago." 

She  rose  and  kissed  him.  "  Oh, 
if  only  everybody  knew  what  a  hero 
my  daddy  is  !  " 

"  There,  there  !  "  said  he  smiling. 
"  He's  a  poor  grumpy  old  fellow ; 
but  you  can  tell  the  folks  he  wants 
no  pity  as  long  as  he's  got  his 
lass  ! " 


in. 


Truly  a  fickle  goddess  is  this 
weather  of  ours !  After  days  of 
rain  and  wintry  cold,  the  sun  rose 
into  an  unclouded  sky,  and  the 
gay  toilettes  on  the  steps  of  Bur- 
lington House  were  a  wonder  and 
delight  to  happy  Polly. 

"  Don't  get  a  catalogue,  Dad,"  she 
whispered.  "  We  don't  need  it  a 
bit." 

The  next  moment  she  could 
scarcely  believe  in  her  own  tact- 
lessness ;  but  her  father  was  in  no 
mood  to  take  offence. 

"All  right,  my  bairn,"  he  said 
kindly.  "  It  isn't  a  shilling  cata- 
logue that  will  make  me  or  break 
me." 

So  they  got  their  catalogue,  and 
made  their  way  into  the  great  gal- 
leries, feeling  lost  and  bewildered, 
as  well  they  might ;  but,  before 


they  had  gone  far,  a  friend  of  the 
doctor's  came  up  to  them  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Well,"  he  said  quietly,  when 
the  conversation  came  to  a  natural 
pause,  "  did  you  sit  for  the  por- 
trait ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  1 " 

His  friend  looked  at  him  in  mu- 
sing scrutiny. 

"  It  was  not  taken  yesterday,"  he 
said,  "  nor  yet  last  year.  Now  that 
I  see  you  the  resemblance  strikes 
me  less;  but  it  is  certainly  there. 
One  of  the  pictures  of  the  year,  too, 
by  Jove  !  But  there  !  Go  and  see 
it  for  yourself,— 241." 

Polly  hastily  turned  up  the  num- 
ber in  her  catalogue. 

"  The  Shadow  of  a  great  Eock," 
she  read  out. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
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Ho  had  not  forgotten  the  day  when 
Ethel  spoke  those  memorable  words. 

Polly  repeated  the  name  ;  and, 
without  another  word,  they  made 
their  way  up  to  the  picture. 

It  was  well  hung ;  and  the  pleas- 
ant balancing  of  light  and  shade, 
together  with  the  warm  broad  har- 
mony of  colour,  would  have  struck 
an  art  critic  who  saw  it  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ;  but  it  was 
not  such  things  as  these  that  inter- 
ested the  doctor.  Unless  the  anat- 
omy of  a  figure,  or  the  general  per- 
spective, was  gravely  at  fault,  he 
saw  little  in  a  painting  beyond  its 
subject,  and  a  certain  ill -defined 
quality  which  he  called  "  life-like- 
ness." In  other  words,  so  far  as 
his  criticism  went,  it  was  good. 

And  certainly  there  was  nothing 
to  jar  on  him  here. 

The  picture  represented  a  garret, 
with  a  poor  bed,  on  which  a  sick 
girl  lay  apparently  asleep.  The 
doctor  stood  by  her  side,  in  a  stream 
of  light  from  above,  his  whole  being 
absorbed  in  observation  and  pro- 
found thought,  one  hand  resting  on 
the  patient's  wrist  so  gently  that 
she  did  not  stir,  the  other  held  up 
quietly  to  prevent  the  eager  mother, 
who  had  just  rushed  into  the  room, 
from  awakening  her. 

A  number  of  artists  were  discuss- 
ing the  technical  value  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  its  great  merit  lay  in 
the  doctor's  face. 

It  was  not  that  of  the  ideal 
Christ,  as  painters  have  loved  to 
picture  it  under  all  conditions  : 
there  were  too  many  hard  lines  in 
it  for  that.  It  was  rather — if  one 
may  be  allowed  the  comparison — 
the  face  of  Jehovah,  as  He  might 
have  appeared  to  a  devout  Jew  in 
the  days  of  Isaiah, — all  -  seeing, 
resolute,  self-contained,  yet  with 
strangely  tender  lines  about  the 
mouth.  One  felt  that  the  brain 
behind  that  face  had  grasped  the 


situation  down  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails, though  not  a  ripple  of  emo- 
tion was  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
surface  ;  and,  on  gazing,  one  became 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  infinite 
rest  •  one  ceased  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter,  or  whether  the  girl 
would  live  or  die.  It  was  enough 
that  a  man  with  a  face  like  that 
had  taken  the  burden  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  It  is  an  inspiration,"  said  one 
g-ixer,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  She 
can  never  have  seen  a  face  like 
that !  "  and,  though  the  speaker  un- 
consciously turned  to  the  doctor  as 
she  spoke,  it  never  occurred  to  her 
to  think,  "  She  saw  it  here  !  " 

And  yet  it  was  like  him,  though 
the  difference  was  greater  far  than 
the  resemblance.  It  was  his  face 
etherealized,  with  the  querulous 
lines  of  irritation  wiped  out,  and 
something  kindled  behind  it  purer, 
nobler,  truer,  than  the  poor  old  doc- 
tor's dim  ideals. 

"  I  am  free  to  confess,"  said  their 
cicerone  after  a  long  silence,  "  that 
it  is  somewhat  idealized,  but  you 
see  the  resemblance,  don't  you  1  " 

"  It's  not  a  bit  idealized!"  said 
Polly  indignantly."  "  Of  course  he 
doesn't  look  like  that  when  Jane 
lights  the  fire  with  the  British 
Medical,  but  if  you  sat  on  the  rug 
at  his  feet  as  I  do  in  the  even- 


"  He  would  doubtless  say,  'Get 
out,  you  beast ! '  but  I  daren't  even 
picture  to  myself  how  he  would 
look  ! " 

The  doctor  had  not  been  listening 
to  them.  "  I  can't  see  an  atom  of 
resemblance,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Who  painted  it?" 

"  Miss  Beauchamp.  She  has 
been  coming  steadily  to  the  front 
for  years,  but  there  is  no  doubt  this 
is  her  chef  d'oeuvre.  She  told  a 
friend  of  mine  she  had  had  it  in  her 
mind  for  years.  If  you  don't  mind 
waiting,  I  may  be  able  to  point 
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her  out  to  you  !  She's  not  above 
the  pretty  weakness  of  listening  to 
the  criticisms  of  outsiders.  She 
has  had  a  number  of  good  pictures 
in  the  Academy,  and  my  friend  says 
the  success  of  her  studio  is  astonish- 
ing. She  has  a  perfect  genius  for 
teaching, — or  perhaps  an  'infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains'!  I  be- 
lieve she  can't  take  half  the  pupils 
who  want  to  come  to  her.  There's 
a  fine  tocher  awaiting  the  happy 
man  when  he  comes  along,  but  they 
say  she's  quite  content  as  she  is. 
She's  not  young  either. — not  so 
young  as  she  looks.  Here  she 
comes, — watch  !  " 

They  did  watch,  with  the  result 
that  the  approaching  lady's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  in  a  moment. 
She  glanced  at  all  three,  but  she 
only  lorJcwl  at  the  doctor,  and — as 
the  look  deepened  into  a  gaze — a 
wonderful,  spontaneous  smile  and 
blush  swept  over  her  sweet,  frank 
face. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  impulsively, 
holding  out  both  hands,  "how  I 
have  longed  to  meet  you  again  ! " 

The  doctor  was  no  society  man  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  now  he  was 
more  completely  taken  aback  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
He  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
faintly  perfumed  presence  of  a 
beautifully  dressed  woman,  in 
whom  the  lithe  slimness  of  girlhood 
was  giving  place  to  the  matronly 
curves  of  middle  life  ;  but  his 
amazement  and  perplexity  were  so 
great  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  even 
for  regret  that  so  charming  a  greet- 
ing could  not  possibly  be  meant  for 
him. 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,"  he  stammered  out  with  an 
awkward  bow,  "  but  I'm  afraid  you 
have  made  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  is  impossible ! 
But  if  I  had  not  been  taken  so 
completely  by  surprise,  I  should 
not  have  forgotten  that  you  could 


not  possibly  remember  me.  Shall 
we  go  over  to  that  settee — people 
will  stare  so  if  we  talk  in  front  of 
my  own  picture — and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it?" 

She  leaned  back  with  the  air  of 
a  woman  accustomed  to  luxurious 
surroundings,  while  the  doctor  sat 
bolt  upright,  prepared  to  take  him- 
self off'  at  a  moment's  notice,  so 
certain  was  he  that  this  curious 
interview  must  come  to  a  speedy 
end. 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember," 
she  began  slowly,  wondering  how 
she  could  best  open  the  subject,  "  a 
journey  you  made  from  Longhurst 
to  Eastdean  some  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago1?  A  lady  in  mourning 
came  with  you  to  the  station " 

"Yes,"  he  said;  and  he  added 
gravely,  "  The  lady  is  now  my 
wife." 

"Ah!"  she  answered  brightly, 
"  then  you  are  sure  to  remember  it. 
And — do  you  think  you  can  recal 
a  sickly  nervous  girl  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  same  compartment,  and 
to  whom  you  were  surely  kinder 
than  ever  stranger  was  to  stranger 
since  the  d;iys  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan 1 " 

He  looked  at  her  hard  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  he  began, 
almost  inaudibly.  "  You  were  never 
her?" 

She  smiled. 

"  It  seems  to  come  back  to  me 
that  I  have  seen  you  somewhere," 
he  went  on  with  characteristic 
honesty,  forgetting  to  remove  his 
trying  gaze.  Years  had  taken  from 
her  something  of  the  dainty,  hare- 
bell effect  by  which  he  could  best 
have  recalled  her.  "  But  I'd  never 
have  recognized  you.  And  yet  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  forget  a 
face  like  yours.  I  remember  all 
about  it  now —  He  laughed 

softly,   as   he  might  have  laughed 
with  Polly  at  the  remembrance  of 
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some  childish  folly  she  had  long 
outgrown.  "—  —You  were  vexed 
because  you  couldn't  paint  !  " 

The  words  were  out  before  they 
struck  him  as  having  any  connec- 
tion with  the  present  circumstances  ; 
and  now,  as  the  idea  rushed  tardily 
into  his  mind,  the  hot  blood  rushed 
into  his  face. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  recollection 
what  I  said  to  you,"  lie  stammered, 
"  but  of  course  I  had  no  notion 
that  you  were  capable  of  the  like 
of  that." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  why  you  did 
me  so  much  good,"  she  answered 
quietly.  "  You  see  I  had  been 
frightfully  spoilt  by  my  artist 
friends.  I  cared  for  nothing  but 
pictures  and  music.  I  hadn't  even 
read  Carlyle  !  You  seemed  to  me 
so  Inrj  in  your  scorn  of  my  gods. 
You  took  me  out  of  myself  as  I 
had  never  been  taken  before ;  and 
then  you  reminded  me  that  each  of 
us  is  responsible  first  of  all  for 
being  a  human  licing.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  chance  to  be  poets 
or  musicians  or  painters,  the  added 
responsibility  is  entirely  a  secondary 
one,  and  may  never  for  a  moment 
justly  usurp  the  place  of  the  first." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  that  you  are  still  mistaking 
me  for  some  one  else.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  you  say  is  true ; 
but  I  never  thought  it,  much  less 
said  it,  and  indeed  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  I  even  understand  it  ! " 

She  laughed  pleasantly.  "  We 
won't  argue  about  it,"  she  said. 

"  '  As  long  as  my  life  endures, , 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt, 
That  I  never  can  hope  to  pay.' 

If  you  have  forgotten  all  your  good 
deeds,  as  you  have  this  one — what 
a  pleasant  surprise  you  will  get 
when  you  follow  after  them  to 
judgment !  I  suppose,"  she  added, 
half  wistfulby,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
are  engaged  to  lunch  1 " 


".No,"  he  said,  turning  to  Polly 
for  the  first  time.  "  My  daughter 
is,  but  I  am  not." 

Miss  Beauch  amp's  soft  laugh  had 
a  curious  break  in  it,  that  might 
almost  have  been  a  sob,  but  for 
her  beaming  eyes.  "  My  lucky 
star  must  indeed  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant to-day  !  Is  this  your  daughter  1 
I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends 
some  day,  and  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  make  the  acquaintance  of  your 
wife  too  ! " 

Polly  had  been  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  her  father 
to  Mrs  Trelawney;  and  now,  after 
a  few  friendly  words,  the  two  parties 
separated. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  knew  Miss 
Beauchamp,"  said  the  great  lady  to 
Polly.  "I  wonder  if  your  father 
would  say  a  word  to  her  for  Alice  1 
Miss  Beauchamp  refused  her  as  a 
pupil  on  the  ground  that  her  num- 
ber was  made  up  ;  but  your  father's 
influence  might  make  a  difference, — 
he  seems  to  know  her  well." 

And  Polly,  who  had  been  won- 
dering greatly  what  might  be  the 
meaning  of  the  morning's  proceed- 
ings, answered  discreetly — 

"  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it 
this  evening." 

Scarcely  a  word  passed  between 
the  artist  and  the  doctor,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  her  home,  a  fine 
roomy  house,  in  a  green  unfashion- 
able square.  Fortunately  the  doctor 
was  quite  unaware  of  the  effect  of 
the  spring  sunshine  on  his  shabby 
Sunday  coat ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
have  believed  that  it  wellnigh 
brought  the  tears  to  his  com- 
panion's eyes. 

"  These  are  the  two  studios,"  she 
said  brightly ;  "  one  for  my  pupils 
and  one  for  myself.  I  pay  them  a 
visit  more  or  less  often,  according 
as  Jekyll  or  Hyde  gets  the  upper 
hand.  No,  no  !  You  didn't  think 
I  meant  to  take  you  round  !  I  am 
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sure  you  have  .seen  pictures  enough 
for  one  day.  Come  to  my  den  !  " 

"And  now,"  he  said,  when  lunch 
was  over,  and  they  were  comfortably 
installed  in  the  most  beautiful  room 
he  had  ever  seen,  "  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  it.  Did  you  get  safe  home 
that  day  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  Fortunately  I  got  a 
touch  of  pleurisy  on  the  way  down, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  could  give 
it  a  name,  of  course  I  didn't  care 
what  befel  me.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  my  strength  really  came  back 
to  me,  though  I  '  rubbed  up  my 
lenses '  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
But  it  was  the  other  part  of  your 
advice  that  came  to  me  like  a  tonic 
when  I  was  getting  stronger.  I 
could  not  paint,  of  course ;  but  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  there  was 
always  some  simple  thing  at  hand 
that  I  could  do  well ;  and  indeed  I 
soon  learned  that,  if  you  do  a  thing 
just  tolerably,  people  are  only  too 
ready  to  recognise  it  and  to  say 
'  Go  up  higher  ! ' 

"  Do  you  remember  telling  me  to 
teach  in  the  village  school  1  It  was 
a  long  time  before  they  would  let 
me,  but  I  got  my  way  at  last."  She 
laughed  at  the  recollection.  "Poor 
little  chaps,  I  am  afraid  it  was  sore 
drudgery  for  most  of  them.  I  hadn't 
many  Raphaels  or  Angelos,  but  a 
number  learned  enough  to  be  use- 
ful, and  I  think  one  or  two  may 
'  live  to  be  hung ' !  " 

She  rose  from  her  low  easy-chair, 
and,  kneeling  on  the  soft  white 
rug,  began  absently  to  brush  up  the 
hearth. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  lightly  in  spite  of  the 
colour  that  rose  to  her  face,  "  you 
must  meet  all  sorts  of  people  in 
your  practice.  If  you  come  across 
a  struggling  genius,  it  would  be  a 
real  kindness  to  let  me  know.  I 
am  simply  rolling  in  money."  Her 
voice  shook  slightly,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  hearthbrush  became 


more  aimless  and  uncertain.  "It 
is  not  only  my  pictures  ;  they  bring 
in  a  windfall  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  my  studio  is  the  fashion  just 

now,  and — with  my  quiet  ways I 

don't  know  what  to  do  with  all 
that  comes  in.  Comfort,  and  even 
beauty,  cost  so  much  less  than 
show  ! " 

The  colour  had  been  rising  stead- 
ily in  his  rugged  face  too.  Was 
this  his  chance  1  No,  no  !  Not 
her  !  Not  her  !  Think  of  presum- 
ing on  a  fanciful  claim  like  that, 
when  he  had  not  even  recognized 
her! 

It  was  a  minute  before  he  spoke, 
and  then  it  was  only  to  say  very 
gruffly, 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it  is  time  I  was 
going  !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  said  desperately, 
and,  as  she  spoke,  a  vivid  mental 
picture  rose  before  her  of  Polly's 
faded  frock.  "  I  have  more  to  say 
to  you  first." 

With  a  mighty  effort  she  threw 
her  nervousness  to  the  winds.  "Lis- 
ten," she  said,  turning  to  him  with 
a  pretty,  girlish  smile  that  became 
her  well.  "  I  owe  you  so  much, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  ask  a  favour. 
Twelve  years  ago,  when  you  were  a 
total  stranger,  I  took  you  into  my 
confidence,  as  I  never  took  man  or 
woman  before  or  since.  God  knows 
I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  it ; 
but  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that 
there  have  been  depressed  and  cyni- 
cal moments  when  I  have  called 
myself  a  fool,  and  have  wished  with 
all  my  heart  that  I  had  given  myself 
away  less  completely.  So  you  see 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  very 
generous  now.  You  can  take  away 
such  thoughts  for  ever.  Give  me 
back  what  I  gave  you  then!  Tell 
rue  about  your  life  !  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  your  face  is  so  worn 
and  your  hair  so  white." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  opened  his  lips  to 
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speak,  but  a  great  sob  broke  from 
him  unawares.  He  made  haste  to 
cover  it  with  a  cough,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure.  The  sob  re- 
mained a  fact ;  it  seemed  to  go 
echoing  on  in  the  room  long  after 
the  actual  sound  must  have  ceased. 

So,  as  soon  as  he  could  regain 
control  of  his  voice,  he  told  her — 
with  such  reservations  as  a  husband 
or  wife  must  make — the  story  of 
his  life  since  they  met,  of  his 
worries  and  frets  and  disappoint- 
ments and  trials. 

She  listened  with  breathless  in- 
terest. "And  do  you  mean  to 
say,"  she  said  at  last,  "that  yon 
want  money  1 — only  money  !  " 

"Mainly,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  Money  is  a  good  deal  to  some 
of  us." " 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  what  a  pity 
I  did  not  give  you  my  name  that 
day !  Perhaps  you  would  have  seen 
—that  I  was  getting  on ;  and  it 
might  have  occurred  to  you  that  the 
mouse's  turn  had  come  !  " 

"  No  doubt  I  should  have  seen 
your  name,"  he  said,  smiling  in 
spite  of  himself,  "  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  even  now  to  know  what  the 
poor  old  beast  did  for  the  mouse  ! 
I  wonder  what  it  was  I  really  said  1 
— Some  platitude,  no  doubt,  out  of 
which  you  have  been  weaving  all 
sorts  of  pretty  things." 

"  Perhaps    it    was    a    platitude," 


she  said  musing.  "  Most  things 
are  till  the  right  moment  comes, 
and  the  right  lips  speak  them." 

"  And  the  right  ears  hear  them." 

"  And  the  right  ears  hear  them  !  " 
she  admitted.  "  To  me  what  you 
said  was  simply  the  key  of  the 
universe.  It  came  just  at  the  right 
moment — at  the  turning-point  of 
my  life,  when  I  was  just  beginning 
to  be  wise  enough  to  take  it  in." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  take  credit 
to  myself  for  that." 

She  smiled. 

"Your  credit  is  your  affair:  my 
debt  is  mine.  I  can  never  repay  it, 
you  know.  I  shall  wear  my  shackles 
proudly  and  thankfully  all  my  life. 

And  yet "  She  sprang  to  her 

feet  and  clasped  her  hands  behind 
her,  unconscious  of  the  tears  that 
were  raining  down  her  cheeks. 

" do  you  know,  I  can  scarcely 

believe  in  my  own  happiness  1  I 
didn't  deserve  it  a  bit.  Are  you 
sure  it  isn't  a  day-dream  ? — a  castle 
in  the  air?" 

She  dropped  her  hands  again, 
with  a  long  sigh  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  soft  sweet  curves  of 
childhood  had  taken  possession  of 
her  face  as  she  went  on,  "  I  shall 
never  even  ask  to  paint  a  good 
picture  a_;ain  !  I  have  had  my 
share  of  happiness  for  this  life, — 
'  full  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken 
together,  and  running  over  ' !  " 
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A    THIP    HEAVENWARD. 


BALLOONING      AS      A      S  P  O  II T. 


IN  theory  no  experience  that  we 
poor  non-flying  mortals  can  enjoy 
is  more  fascinating,  more  ideally 
charming,  more  poetically  sublime, 
than  a  trip  heavenward  in  that 
curious,  unnatural,  and  yet  ex- 
tremely simple  apparatus — a  bal- 
loon. To  soar  aloft,  rising  up 
and  up  without  rocking  or  vibra- 
tion. To  glide  o'er  the  country, 
above  the  tree -tops  and  houses, 
perfectly  noiselessly,  perfectly  at 
ease.  To  gaze  on  distant  views, 
on  glorious  clouclscapes,  and  have 
the  earth  laid  flat  beneath  one's 
feet  !  Surely  one's  wildest  dreams 
can  conjure  up  no  more  perfect 
mode  of  motion.  Even  the  very 
notion  of  rising  up  out  of  this 
world  of  busy  hurry,  to  remain  for 
a  time  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
man,  and  then  to  return  some- 
where— no  one  can  say  where  !  Is 
not  there  a  poetic  charm  about 
even  this  glorious  uncertainty"? 

But,  as  usual  with  all  mortal 
joys,  we  have  to  look  to  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the  question.  And  of 
what  does  our  balloon  journey 
consist  1  Usually  we  are  first  con- 
fronted with  the  prosaic  monetary 
and  business  questions.  We  have 
perhaps  to  make  our  arrangements 
with  a  professional  aeronaut,  and 
he  is  probably  not  much  less  grasp- 
ing than  any  ordinary  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  Then  the  chances 
are  we  cannot  choose  our  own 
time  and  place,  but  have  to  be 
packed  into  the  very  crowded-up 
basket,  with  two  or  three  strangers, 
at  an  appointed  time.  And,  above 
all,  comes  that  great  bugbear  to  all 
our  unalloyed  happiness — the  fear 
of  danger.  We  can  only  throw 


ourselves  on  the  hands  of  the 
aeronaut  in  charge,  trust  all  to 
him,  place  our  life  in  his  keeping, 
and  simply  hope  that  he  is  trust- 
worthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
more  pleasant  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing our  object.  Soldiers  may  go 
in  for  military  ballooning,  and 
during  their  course  may  go  many 
a  free  trip  without  such  incon- 
veniences as  just  described.  Or 
again,  after  we  have  gained  some 
slight  experience,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  ourselves,  we  may,  if 
we  can  afford  it,  buy  a  balloon 
of  our  own,  and  go  up  when  we 
will. 

Personally,  I  have  tried  all  three 
methods,  and  though  of  course  the 
last  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
enjoyable,  one  or  other  of  the 
other  two  is  a  necessity,  in  order 
that  we  should  be  able  to  manage 
our  own  vessel. 

I  think,  too,  that  several  trips 
must  be  undertaken  before  we  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  experience. 
Those  who  have  made  but  one  or 
two  balloon  ascents  can  hardly, 
unless  they  be  of  an  extraordin- 
arily calm  and  careless  nature, 
realise  the  enjoyment  of  a  trip 
when  all  such  adverse  elements 
as  fear  and  trepidation  are  elimin- 
ated from  the  pure  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. And  it  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  be  entirely  rid  of  a  nervous 
anxiety  under  the  circumstances  of 
a  ballon  journey.  It  is  a  feeling 
natural  to  man  to  be  afraid  of  being 
up  at  any  great  height  above  the 
ground.  Be  he  ever  so  firmly 
secured  to  ever  so  strong  a  sup- 
port, he  will  be  apt  to  feel  an 
inward  shrinking  if  there  is  noth- 
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ing  except  his  fastenings  between 
him  and  the  earth,  some  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  feet  below.  And 
when  this  feeling  is  present,  noth- 
ing but  familiarity  with  the  position 
can  master  it.  But  there  is  also 
another  sense  of  danger,  of  a  more 
mental  and  reasoning  origin.  The 
novice  will  ever  be  questioning 
himself  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
ropes  which  support  him,  the 
chances  of  the  balloon  bursting, 
of  the  bottom  of  the  car  falling 
out  !  and  though  he  may  soon 
convince  himself  that  if  only  the 
balloon  is  thoroughly  sound  and 
well  made,  there  can  be  but  little 
danger,  yet  he  will  recall  to  mind 
accounts  he  has  read  of  numerous 
terrible  balloon  catastrophes  ;  and 
it  is  true  there  is  here  good  food 
for  reflection.  For  undoubtedly 
many  serious  accidents  have  taken 
place,  and,  moreover,  many  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  ascents. 
Hence  people  think  the  pastime 
(or  business)  a  dangerous  one.  But 
it  is  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  balloon  acci- 
dents of  the  past,  we  find  that,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions, 
every  serious  accident  has  been 
caused  by  gross  mismanagement, 
either  from  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness. 

Again  and  again  we  read  the  same 
sort  of  story.  Some  uneducated, 
ignorant  man,  probably  through 
utter  lack  of  capacity  to  get  on 
in  other  walks  of  life,  announces 
himself  as  professional  aeronaut. 
Not  usually  having  any  very  large 
credit  lying  waste  at  his  banker's, 
he  economises  by  purchasing  his 
outfit  at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
which  means  that  either  he  buys 
some  old  balloon  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful state  of  soundness,  or  he  sets 
to  work  to  try  and  manufacture 
the  article  with  his  own  inexperi- 
enced hands.  Then,  with  flaring 
announcements  of  most  daring  and 


sensational  feats,  he  starts  his  show. 
A  few  times  he  may  succeed,  but 
what  is  more  probable  than  that 
sooner  or  later  he  will  have  some 
accident  ?  and  this  has  occurred 
over  and  over  again. 

I  can  relate  a  curious  little  bit 
of  history,  illustrative  of  this, 
which  has  only  lately  come  fully  to 
my  knowledge.  Some  years  ago, 
I  bought  a  balloon  from  a  profes- 
sional aeronaut.  Though  not  a 
new  one,  it  was  sound  enough  for 
my  purpose.  I  used  it  for  several 
ascents,  knocked  it  about  a  good 
deal,  had  it  patched  and  altered, 
and  finally  stowed  it  away  for 
some  months  in  a  cellar.  After 
that  I  knew  it  was  probably  not 
trustworthy,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  it.  I  asked 
the  maker  to  buy  it  back  as  so 
much  old  material.  Of  course  he 
was  only  too  ready  to  agree  that 
it  was  utterly  worthless  as  any- 
thing else,  and  so  I  parted  with 
it  for  a  few  pounds.  Some  time 
afterwards  I  happened  to  hear 
that  this  very  balloon  had  made 
another  ascent,  and  I  therefore 
ventured  to  remind  the  aeronaut 
of  the  exact  nature  of  our  trans- 
action, recalling  the  fact  that  the 
price  he  paid  me  was  not  the 
market  value  of  a  serviceable  bal- 
loon, and  I  presumed  to  advise 
him  against  the  risk  of  trusting 
his  life  and  limbs  to  such  utterly 
worthless  old  material  as  he  had 
described  it.  Then,  it  seems,  he 
took  the  matter  to  heart,  and,  like 
me,  thought  it  best  to  be  rid  of 
the  thing.  So  he  sold  it  (history 
breatheth  not  whether  as  "  old 
material "  or  not)  to  another  pro- 
fessional named  Dale.  This  man, 
emulating  the  magician  in  Alad- 
din, had  a  great  invention  for 
converting  old  balloons  to  new 
ones.  He  took  the  old  "  Eclipse  " 
and  put  it  in  the  pot,  and  boiled 
it  down  with  soda  and  other 
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chemicals,  till  all  the  varnish  had 
disappeared,  and  left  a  mass  of 
snow-white  cambric,  as  clean  (if 
not  quite  as  strong)  as  it  was  on 
the  day  it  was  born.  He  var- 
nished the  stuff  afresh,  and  then 
turned  out  a  splendid-looking  bal- 
loon, quite  unrecognisable  from 
the  good  old  "  Eclipse,"  which  had 
its  name  in  "life-sized"  letters 
painted  on  it.  Some  years  after, 
a  young  naval  reserve  officer  in 
India  became  possessed  of  some 
idea  with  regard  to  balloons  and 
parachutes  for  military  purposes, 
and  with  the  idea  of  putting  his 
theories  to  a  test,  sent  home  for 
a  balloon.  Dale  had  the  very 
article  for  him,  and  shipped  it  off 
at  once.  Poor  Mansfield  made 
his  first  ascent  at  Bombay  ;  but  ere 
he  had  attained  an  elevation  of 
200  or  300  feet,  the  balloon  burst 
asunder  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  unfortunate  aeronaut  being 
fatally  injured.  Meanwhile  poor 
Dale  doubtless  thought  he  had 
found  the  elixir  of  life  for  bal- 
loons, and  prepared  a  second  old 
balloon  in  the  same  way,  and,  what 
proves  that  he  did  not  realise  the 
danger  or  intentionally  commit  so 
awful  a  blunder,  made  an  ascent 
himself  in  it,  accompanied  by  his 
son  and  others.  This  balloon 
acted  in  just  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  bursting  ere  it  was  clear  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  and 
dashing  to  earth  its  human  freight, 
Dale  and  one  of  his  companions 
being  killed,  the  others  dreadfully 
injured. 

Ballooning  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  the  general  public  that 
accidents  of  this  sort  are  vaguely 
attributed  to  the  danger  of  the 
practice,  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  exact  cause.  Aeronauts  and 
their  balloons  should  both  be  offici- 
ally certificated,  or  not  allowed  to 
ascend.  If  this  were  done,  as  it  is 
with  ships,  we  should  be  less  often 


shocked  by  accounts  of  appalling 
disasters. 

Of  course  the  practice  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dangerous,  and  ac- 
cidents will  happen  in  the  best- 
regulated  balloons.  But,  then,  are 
not  the  streets  of  London  danger- 
ous 1  There  have  been  many  cases 
of  quiet,  cautious  persons  being 
seriously  damaged  and  even  killed 
by  hansom  cabs  and  vans.  And 
the  best  proof  of  my  contention 
that  there  is  no  such  very  great 
danger  about  properly  managed 
ballooning  is  in  the  statistics  of 
the  ascents  of  the  most  reliable 
aeronauts.  Old  Green,  who  made 
in  his  day  some  2000  ascents,  prob- 
ably a  greater  number  than  any 
other  man,  never  met  with  any 
serious  accident.  Coxwell,  a  good 
second  to  him,  and  a  man  of  quite 
a  different  cut  to  the  average  pro- 
fessional, remains  intact  and  unin- 
jured to  this  day.  Then,  take  our 
military  school  of  ballooning  at 
Aldershot,  than  which  no  better 
regulated  establishment  of  its  kind 
has  probably  ever  been  organised. 
Here  many  hundred  ascents  have 
been  made  without  any  mishap  of 
more  than  a  trivial  nature.  Ex- 
ception might  possibly  be  taken 
to  this  statement,  in  the  case  of 
a  military  captive  balloon  being 
struck  by  lightning  last  year  at 
Aldershot.  But  the  same  injuries 
might  have  been  caused  by  the 
utilisation  of  a  church  steeple,  or 
any  other  elevated  post,  as  an  ob- 
servatory. It  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  purely  ballooning  accident. 

A  balloon  trip  may  be  divided 
into  three  phases — the  ascent,  the 
journey  in  mid-air,  and  the  descent 
— of  which  the  last  is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous. 

On  a  calm  day  a  balloon  will 
rise  straight  up  without  any  diffi- 
culty if  a  proper  amount  of  "lift" 
has  been  provided.  On  a  windy 
day  there  is  more  danger.  It  may 
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be  (and  often  has  been)  blown 
against  a  tree-top,  or,  worse  still, 
a  house-top  ;  but  this  (which  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  dangerous  to  the  aero- 
naut) would  be  entirely  due  to 
misjudgment.  The  careful  aero- 
naut knows  that  on  a  windy  day  he 
must  have  plenty  of  spare  lift,  and 
must  have  a  clear  space  for  some 
way  to  leeward.  With  a  sufficiency 
of  these  he  cannot  come  to  grief  in 
the  ascent. 

Somebody  once  said  he  didn't 
mind  falling  from  ever  so  great  a 
height.  All  he  minded  was  bump- 
ing against  the  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom. Just  so ;  but  it  may  quite 
seriously  be  said  that  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  ballooning  while 
up  in  the  air  :  it  is  only  the  descent 
to  earth  wherein  the  danger  lies. 
A  balloon  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  burst  in  mid-air ; 
but  such  a  contingency  is  not 
likely  to  happen  to  a  well-found 
and  well-piloted  machine.  And  if 
it  docs  happen,  it  may  surprise 
some  people  to  hear  that  not  only 
is  it  by  no  means  sure  to  end  in 
disaster,  but  that  it  is  not  even 
likely  to.  Balloons  have  constantly 
burst  in  mid-air,  and  the  shattered 
envelope,  supported  by  the  net- 
work, has  formed  itself  into  a 
parachute  and  let  the  aeronauts 
down  gently  to  the  ground.  In- 
deed so  sure  is  this  result  that  an 
American  aeronaut,  Wise,  used  on 
many  occasions  to  ascend  and  pur- 
posely burst  his  balloon  at  a  great 
height,  by  way  of  giving  a  novel 
sensational  exhibition,  it  is  true 
that  this  result  cannot  be  depended 
upon  if  there  were  less  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet  or  so  to  fall  (as  in 
the  accidents  just  referred  to),  as 
the  material  would  not  have  time  to 
arrange  itself  to  resist  the  air  ;  but 
then  the  only  cause  for  a  balloon  to 
burst  shordd  be  owing  to  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  at  a  great  height. 

Nothing  much  else  can  happen 


to  a  balloon  once  risen  clear  of 
earthly  obstructions.  Such  notions 
as  falling  out  of  the  car  (which 
need  no  more  occur  than  falling 
out  of  a  boat,  indeed  not  so  much), 
the  ropes  or  netting  breaking  away, 
itc.,  may  all  be  put  aside  as  beyond 
the  range  of  practical  and  proper- 
ly regulated  ballooning. 

It  is  a  vast  pity  that  the  most 
dangerous  time  for  the  balloon 
traveller  is  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  The  knowledge  of  this 
is  apt  to  haunt  his  mind  all 
through  the  air,  and  detract 
greatly  from  the  free  enjoyment 
of  it.  And  yet  as  often  as  not 
the  descent  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  On 
three  or  four  different  occasions 
I  have  been  hauled  to  the  ground 
by  throwing  out  a  rope  to  those 
below,  while  gently  floating  along 
above  their  heads,  and  thus  have 
come  to  ground  without  the 
slightest  concussion  or  danger. 
On  other  occasions,  when  it  has 
been  blowing  rather  hard,  or  on 
descending  very  quickly,  I  have 
purposely  landed  in  a  tree  -  top, 
the  twigs  of  which  act  as  buffers, 
and  from  which  it  is  very  easy 
to  extricate  the  balloon  when  its 
"  way "  has  been  taken  off. 

There  is  a  simple  appliance  at- 
tached to  some  balloons  called  a 
"guide-rope."  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  long  rope,  any- 
thing up  to  1000  feet  in  length, 
suspended  from  the  car.  When 
the  balloon  descends,  the  end  of 
this  rope  trails  along  the  ground  ; 
the  lower  the  balloon  conies  the 
less  is  the  weight  of  rope  to  be 
supported  by  it,  which  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  discharge 
of  so  much  ballast.  If  the  bal- 
loon is  inclined  to  rise  again,  it 
has  to  lift  off  the  ground  more 
weight  of  rope,  and  thus  the 
height  of  the  balloon  is  auto- 
matically regulated.  If  only  this 
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could  always  be  used,  it  would 
both  increase  the  "  life "  of  the 
balloon  —  that  is,  the  length  of 
time  it  can  stay  up — and  greatly 
lessen  the  danger  of  the  descent. 
But  unfortunately  it  can  seldom 
be  used,  being  apt  to  damage 
property  on  "earth  beneath."  I 
have  sometimes  run  some  miles 
across  country  with  a  trail-rope, 
keeping,  say,  between  10  and  50 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  a 
delightful  sensation  to  travel  along 
at  a  rapid  pace,  skimming  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  across  roads 
and  rivers,  and  conversing  casu- 
ally with  passers-by.  One  might 
travel  thus  for  miles  and  miles, 
and  could  make  a  balloon  journey 
last  very  much  longer  than  is 
usually  the  case,  since  there  need 
be  but  little  loss  of  gas  or  ballast. 
But  unfortunately  this  system  can 
seldom  be  practised  in  England. 
After  a  few  miles  one  always 
comes  across  a  house,  a  farm,  a 
line  of  telegraph,  or  some  other 
obstruction,  which  necessitates 
our  discharging  ballast  and  rising 
above  all  earthly  ties.  On  one 
occasion  I.  passed  over  a  farm- 
house with  a  1000-feet  guide-rope 
trailing  below.  I  was  unable  to 
rise  sufficiently  fast  to  avoid  strik- 
ing the  house  with  the  end  of  the 
rope.  The  surprise  of  the  inmates 
on  hearing  the  raps  on  the  walls 
and  windows,  and  the  rattling  of 
the  rope  on  the  roof,  can  well 
be  imagined,  though  I  believe  no 
further  damage  was  done. 

As  I  have  said,  the  guide-rope 
renders  a  descent  much  more 
agreeable  and  safe,  since,  if  travel- 
ling fast,  the  friction  of  the  rope 
trailing  on  the  ground  acts  as  a 
brake,  and  with  greater  power  as 
the  balloon  gets  lower,  and  a 
greater  length  of  rope  rests  on  the 
ground.  And  then,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  stop,  the  rope  can  be 
seized  by  men  below,  or  the  grap- 
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nel  let  down  the  rope,  and  the 
balloon  be  brought  gently  to 
anchor. 

And  this  leads  me  to  discuss  the 
uses  to  which  balloons  have  been 
and  might  be  applied. 

They  that  go  up  in  the  air  in 
balloons  do  so,  or  say  they  do  so, 
for  certain  various  reasons.  There 
is  the  really  scientific  man,  who 
ascends  with  some  fixed  purpose 
to  ascertain  empirically  some  un- 
determined question  of  science. 
There  is  the  soldier,  whose  object 
is  to  practise  looking  out  from  his 
exalted  observatory  for  an  enemy, 
or  to  note  the  features  of  the 
country  before  him.  Then  there 
is  the  ordinary  amateur,  the  man 
who  goes  up  chiefly  with  the  ob- 
ject of  being  able  to  say  he  has 
undergone  the  novel  experience. 
Finally,  there  is  the  professional, 
whose  main  object,  as  already  in- 
timated, is  generally  the  acquisi- 
tion of  filthy  lucre. 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  he  is 
rather  a  rara  avis.  Specimens 
have  often  been  seen.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  Glaisher  and  his 
purely  scientific  ascents,  which 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
meteorological  science,  and  much 
still  remains  to  be  learnt  by  the 
careful  observations  of  instruments 
at  great  heights  above  the  earth. 
But  meteorology  is  not  the  only 
science  that  may  be  furthered  by 
this  means.  Jules  Verne's  stories 
all  savour  much  of  prophecy ;  but 
none  is  more  probable,  or  rather 
more  possible  of  attainment,  than 
the  journey  across  Africa  in  a  bal- 
loon which  he  describes  so  well. 
Balloons  have  been  suggested,  too, 
as  a  means  by  which  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  And,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  there  really  is  any  desir- 
ability in  arriving  at  that  much- 
sought-for  locality,  the  air  is  the 
road.  A  properly  equipped  bal- 
loon (and  here  is  a  chance  for  our 
2  Y 
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guide-rope  !)  ought,  provided  only 
there  is  favourable  wind,  to  make- 
certain  of  getting  somewhere  near 
the  desired  goal.  And  with  what 
is  just  as  important,  a  certainty 
(bar  accidents)  of  getting  back, 
since  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows  the  balloon  would  be  borne 
to  warmer  and  more  hospitable 
climes.1 

Then  as  for  the  military  use  of 
balloons.  Of  course  their  usual 
role  will  be  to  be  led  about  cap- 
tive in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
battlefield.  It  is  remarkable  that 
just  a  hundred  years  ago  mili- 
tary balloons  were  much  used  in 
actual  war ;  yet  only  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  although 
no  very  special  improvement  has 
been  introduced,  every  great  mili- 
tary Power,  without  exception, 
has  suddenly  adopted  them  as  a 
regular  and  necessary  part  of  its 
equipment,  and  has  been  employ- 
ing them  extensively  in  its  man 
ceuvres.  However,  captive  work 
is  very  different  from  the  free 
ascents  about  which  I  am  now 
more  particularly  writing ;  but 
there  are  occasions  also  when 
such  trips  would  be  of  much  use 
in  war.  The  escape  of  numerous 
balloons  from  besieged  Paris  (al- 
though scarcely  to  be  included  as 
pure  military  ballooning)  proved 
of  great  importance.  As  an  in- 
stance of  what  might  be  done  in 
military  reconnaissance  in  war,  I 
will  relate  what  I  saw  myself  at 
the  commencement  of  our  autumn 
manoeuvres  last  year.  Two  bat- 
talions were  supposed  to  be  march- 
ing down  from  London  to  join  a 
mixed  force  at  Chobham,  and 
these  combined  were  to  act  as  an 
enemy  advancing  on  Aldershot. 


The  whole  division  from  the  latter 
place  marched  out  one  morning 
and  engaged  some  of  the  enemy 
near  Pirbright  ;  and  after  the 
field-day,  during  which  the  balloon 
had  done  good  captive  work,  it 
was  decided  to  let  it  go  free.  The 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, so  that  the  balloon  would  be 
likely  to  pass  over  Chobham  and 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Lon- 
don, and  thus  valuable  information 
might  be  gained,  for  at  present 
we  knew  (or  were  supposed  to 
know)  nothing  except  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated  northwards, 
and  that  some  body  of  troops  was 
supposed  to  be  marching  from 
London  to  their  support.  Every- 
thing went  well.  Ascending 

o  o 

slowly,  we  soon  got  within  sight 
of  Chobham,  passed  directly  over 
the  town  and  near  to  the  camp, 
in  which  not  only  could  every 
tent  be  counted,  but  I  was  able 
with  the  aid  of  field-glasses  even 
to  distinguish  the  differences  of 
uniform,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  give  pretty  exact  details  of  the 
men,  horses,  and  guns  in  the 
camp.  Then  onward  we  went 
towards  London,  not  only  the 
main  road,  but  every  lane  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  carefully  ex- 
amined to  see  any  column  of 
troops  on  the  march  ;  but  nothing 
was  seen  till  we  got  near  Houn- 
slow,  where  a  second  camp  was 
seen,  with  its  ant-like  masses  of 
soldiery,  showing  clearly  that  a  bat- 
talion had  just  arrived  in  the  camp. 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
the  news  be  conveyed  back  to 
Aldershot  ?  This  might,  of  course, 
be  a  difficulty  :  but  as  the  balloon 
can  be  brought  down  at  any  de- 
sirable moment,  pursuers  can  be 


1  Since  writing  this  article  I  have  heard  accounts  of  M.  Andrew's  project  of 
going  polewards  in  a  balloon.  It  is  said  that  the  wherewithal  has  been  already 
subscribed,  and  that  the  apparatus  is  being  made  ready  for  a  start  next  year. 
Success  be  with  him  ! 
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easily  avoided,  the  aeronaut  may 
jump  out,  and  even  let  go  the 
balloon,  which  would  continue  its 
voyage,  luring  on  the  pursuers. 
Meanwhile  the  aeronaut  with  his 
report  may  have  a  difficult,  but 
by  no  means  hopeless,  task  to  find 
his  way  back,  eluding  the  enemy, 
which  in  a  case  like  this,  when 
they  are  on  the  march  along  main 
routes,  should  be  easy.  He  will 
have  noted,  while  in  the  air, 
farm-houses  or  other  places  where 
he  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  horse, 
or  may  even  have  marked  a  friend- 
ly farm-cart  on  a  road  near  by. 
And  then  he  could  return  with 
the  fullest  possible  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  In  a 
friendly  country  free  balloon  trips 
might  thus  often  be  of  the  great- 
est value. 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  third 
great  object  of  balloon  trips,  which 
is  pleasure.  I  might  even  call  it 
a  sport.  It  has  become  a  sort 
of  fashion,  I  don't  know  why,  to 
always  refer  to  a  balloon  trip  as 
something  scientific.  The  profes- 
sional aeronaut  has  a  way  of  dub- 
bing himself  "professor,"  and  if  a 
man  crosses  the  Channel  or  per- 
forms any  other  hazardous  feat 
which  might  be  called  foolhardy, 
he  always  maintains  that  it  is  done 
purely  in  the  interests  of  science. 
I  never  heard  of  ballooning  being 
called  a  sport.  Yet  it  is  very  like 
yachting  and  boat-sailing,  with  a 
dash  of  mountaineering,  and  even 
the  latter  is  now  often  included 
under  the  heading  of  sport.  And 
I  maintain  that,  among  those 
sports  in  which  the  object  is  not 
the  pursuit  of  game,  it  stands 
pre-eminent.  To  travel  miles  and 
miles  across  country,  skipping  o'er 
hedges  and  ditches,  skimming  up 
hill  and  down  vale,  continually  en- 
countering new  glimpses  of  rural 
scenery,  occasionally,  perhaps,  hav- 
ing a  brush  through  a  tree-top  or 


a  bump  on  the  ground,  —  is  not 
this  as  good  as  hunting  1  To  drive 
along  before  a  fresh  breeze  high  in 
the  air,  to  employ  all  the  skill  one 
can,  by  plying  ballast  -  bags  and 
valve-line,  to  prolong  the  journey 
and  rise  or  sink  as  we  desire, — is 
not  this  as  good  as  yacht-sailing  1 
Then,  if  only  two  balloons  are  to 
be  got,  what  grand  sport  can  be 
had  by  combining  all  this  with  the 
excitement  of  a  race  !  For  a  good 
deal  of  dexterity  is  required  to 
pilot  a  balloon  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fastest  wind -cur- 
rents, or  those  moving  in  the 
required  direction.  As  a  sport,  it 
is  fascinating,  health-giving,  mind- 
elevating,  requires  skill,  and  has  a 
sufficient  dash  of  danger  about  it 
to  render  it  truly  exciting. 

As  for  ballooning  as  a  profes- 
sion, I  think  I  have  said  enough. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  opening  for  a  good 
man  to  go  in  for  it ;  but  I  suspect 
it  is  a  limited  business,  and  there 
are  some  good  men,  such  as  Messrs 
Spencer,  already  well  established. 

But  now,  after  all  this  prelimi- 
nary talk,  you — that  is,  you  who 
have  never  undergone  any  experi- 
ence aloft — will  perhaps  be  anxious 
to  try  for  yourself  what  it  is  all 
like.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  you  would  rather  not ; 
for  I  find  that  people  nearly  al- 
ways are  either  very  anxious  to 
go  up  or  else  would  not  try  it 
for  any  money.  Well,  if  you 
like  to  try,  come  along.  Here  is 
the  balloon  ready.  The  men  are 
just  taking  off  the  last  of  the  bags 
of  ballast  which  have  been  hooked 
on  to  the  netting  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine down  during  inflation.  Al- 
ready the  little  basket  in  which 
we  are  to  spend  the  next  hour  or 
two  is  being  attached  by  its  few 
stout  cords  to  the  wooden  hoop 
where  all  the  strings  of  the  net- 
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tins;  concentrate.  And  now  your 
aerial  steed  stands  before  you 
ready  for  the  fray.  The  light 
breeze  gently  sways  the  amber- 
like globe  about  its  car,  which  is 
held  fast  to  the  ground  by  stalwart 
hands  and  by  the  weight  of  many 
sand-bags  which  have  been  piled 
into  it.  Now  all  is  ready.  Don't  be 
nervous  !  It  is  time  to  get  into  the 
car.  The  valve-line  is  all  right,  for 
we  have  looked  up  the  open  neck 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gas-bag,  and 
have  seen  it  leading  down  from  the 
valve  at  the  very  top.  AVe  have 
got  its  lower  end,  and  have  now 
roughly  secured  it  to  the  hoop. 
Now  clamber  into  the  car.  Come  ! 
that's  not  very  graceful,  knocking 
your  hat  oil'  among  the  ropes,  but 
no  matter,  so  long  as  you  are  in. 
Sit  down  011  the  wicker  seat.  Yes, 
it  is  quite  strong  enough.  Now, 
stow  away  your  belongings.  You 
seem  to  have  a  lot  of  them. 
Never  mind  ;  they  can  be  thrown 
out  as  ballast !  Take  hold  of  a 
sand-bag,  but  don't  do  anything 
more  till  you  are  told.  Now,  then, 
every  thing  ready  1  "Let  go!"  We 
are  oil'!  All  the  rocking  motion, 
the  creaking  of  the  car,  the  vari- 
ous excited  voices— all  these  have 
ceased.  The  earth  sinks  away  from 
under  us.  Instead  of  a  few  people 
struggling  close  around  us,  we  see 
a  multitude  of  upturned  faces. 
We  have  risen  to  a  level  of  the 
house-tops  —  ay,  and  more  !  For 
look  at  the  view  which  is  now 
spreading  out  around  us  ;  we  can 
see  miles  in  all  directions.  Well- 
known  buildings  and  places  arc 
recognised  as  they  might  be  from 
the  top  of  some  tower,  and  yet  we 
are  still  going  up  !  Look  at  the 
place  we  started  from  uom!  It  has 
grown  quite  small.  There  is  the 
little  crowd  with  the  circular  space 
whence  the  balloon  ascended.  Do 
not  mind  that  peculiar  crackling  in 
the  ears ;  you  will  soon  get  accus- 


tomed to  that.  I  Tow  still  and  peace- 
ful it  all  is  !  It  seems  quite  hot, 
since  then;  is  not  a  breath  of  wind 
noticeable  to  us.  But  now  let  us 
arrange  the  car.  Oh,  don't  mind 
my  moving  about.  The  car  does 
creak  and  tilt  slightly,  and  it  does 
seem  rather  as  if  the  bottom  might 
drop  out ;  but  you  need  not  implore 
me  to  keep  quiet,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. So  never  mind,  but  look  at 
the  view.  We  have  travelled  away 
from  our  starting-place,  and  are 
skimming  over  comparatively  un- 
known country.  See  the  roads, 
white  and  straight,  the  fields  of 
green  and  brown,  the  clumps  of 
trees,  the  country-houses  in  their 
well-planned  grounds — all  as  in  a 
coloured  map.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  aneroid  says.  It  has 
fallen  nearly  -'5.',  inches,  equivalent 
to  a  rise  of  .'iUOO  feet.  See  how 
this  hot  sun  has  expanded  the  gas. 
The  balloon  is  as  tight  as  a  drum. 
.But  no  matter ;  it  can  stand  it. 
How  curious  it  is  to  hear  the  dogs 
barking,  the  children  crying,  and 
the  many  trains  whistling  !  For  we 
can  hear  every  loud  noise  that  occurs 
within  several  miles.  We  are  still 
rising  upward.  See  how  faint  the 
country  appears  to  the  north,  and 
now  it  begins  to  appear  so  all  over 
— it  is  all  blue  and  misty.  Why, 
it  seems  all  to  be  dissolving  !  It 
is  gone  !  Nothing  is  visible  any- 
where except  greyness.  We  are 
in  the  clouds.  It  gets  compara- 
tively dark,  and  soon  the  balloon 
above  our  heads  begins  rustling 
and  looks  loose.  Bits  of  paper 
thrown  out  mount  upwards,  show- 
ing we  are  falling  faster  than  they 
are.  Well,  we  don't  want  to  come 
down  yet  ;  we  will  go  above  this 
cloud.  What !  you  say  you  want 
to  go  down?  Oh,  it's  all  right. 
We'll  just  discharge  a  little  bal- 
last—half a  bag,  that's  enough. 
See,  we  are  already  checked,  and 
are  rising  again.  It  is  getting 
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lighter.  A  dim  sunlight  strikes 
us.  Suddenly  we  realise  we  are 
in  bright  sunshine  again,  with 
fleecy  white  clouds  below  us,  and 
a  deep  blue  sky  above.  Look  at 
the  shadow  of  the  balloon  on  the 
clouds !  See  the  light  prismatic 
colours  like  a  halo  around  the 
shadow  of  the  car.  Here  we  are 
all  alone,  in  perfect  silence,  in  the 
depths  of  a  great  abyss — massive 
clouds  towering  up  on  all  sides,  a 
snowy-white  mass  below.  But  no 
sign  of  earth— no  sign  of  anything 
human.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  sign 
of  life  !  What  peace  !  what  bliss  ! 
Horrors  !  what's  that  report  ?  The 
balloon  must  have  burst.  Oh, 
nonsense ;  keep  still,  it's  only  a 
fold  of  the  stuff  nipped  by  the 
netting  being  suddenly  released, 
that's  all.  Well,  we  are  falling 
again,  for  see  the  bits  of  paper 
apparently  ascending.  And  AVC 
must  take  care,  for  the  coldness 
and  dampness  of  this  cloud  will 
cause  the  gas  to  contract,  and 
we  shall  fall  rapidly.  So  get  a 
bag  of  ballast  ready,  for  we  are 
already  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cloud.  Now  the  gas-bag  shrinks 
and  writhes,  and  loose  folds 
rustle  together,  and  it  gets 
darker.  You  can  feel  the  breeze 
blowing  upwards,  against  your  face 
or  hand  held  over  the  edge  of  the 
car.  Well,  that's  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  remember  we  are  fall- 
ing, say,  1000  feet  a  minute,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were 
going  along  ten  miles  an  hour  sit- 
ting in  a  dog- cart.  Not  quite  the 
same,  you  say  1  you'd  sooner  be  in 
the  cart.  Well,  perhaps  if  the  horse 
were  going  straight  at  a  wall,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  able  to 
stop  him,  you  would  think  other- 
wise. But  look  !  there  is  the  earth 
appearing  again,  so  out  with  your 
ballast.  Go  on  !  pour  out  plenty, 
there's  no  good  economising.  See 
how  the  sand  seems  to  fly  upwards, 


showing  how  rapidly  we  are  falling. 
We  are  already  nearing  the  tree- 
tops.  We  are  into  them,  what's 
more  !  Jiang  on  now  !  and  mind 
your  hands  or  they  will  get  scratch- 
ed. Hish  !  the  green  twigs  come 
in  all  around  us,  we  crash  among 
the  branches,  stop  dead,  and  then 
the  balloon,  as  if  suddenly  think- 
ing better  of  it,  lifts  us  with  a  tug 
right  up  again,  and  we  are  soaring 
away  over  a  field.  A  little  more 
ballast.  That's  it.  We  are  just 
going  over  a  farmhouse — see  the 
ducks  and  chickens  flying  in  all 
directions  and  making  such  a  cack- 
ling. "Come  down,  come  down  !" 
we  hear  people  shouting.  "  Come 
up  here !"  we  shout  in  reply,  though 
we  have  already  passed  over  the 
house  and  are  skimming  along  now 
pretty  close;  to  the  ground,  for  a 
big  open  hill  has  appeared  before 
us.  We  glide  up  the  side  of  it  and 
pass  over  its  top.  But  now  we 
will  not,  as  you  imagine,  continue 
at  this  elevation ;  no,  the  wind 
will  curl  us  down  the  far  slope  to 
the  valley  below.  How  curious 
it  seems  to  be  gliding  swiftly  along 
thus,  without  the  slightest  noise, 
when  even  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees  can  be  heard  !  Look 
at  that  covey  of  partridges  flying 
along  just  underneath  us.  Oh  no! 
they  are  some  rabbits  scuttling 
away  as  fast  as  they  can  run.  To 
us  aeronauts,  ground  game  and 
winged  game  appear  much  the 
same.  But  see,  there  is  a  large 
village  ahead  of  us.  We  must 
rise  again,  else  some  damage  may 
be  done  to  the  chimney  -  pots. 
There  is  the  town  now  laid  before 
us — there  is  the  church,  then  the 
main  street,  and  the  big  mill  in 
rear.  What  place  can  this  be  1 — I 
haven't  followed  the  map  suffici- 
ently carefully.  We'll  ask.  There 
is  a  man  standing  in  the  High 
Street  looking  up  at  us.  "  What 
town  is  this  1 "  we  shout  at  the  top 
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of  our  voices.  It  is  immediately 
replied  to  by  a  perfect  chorus  of 
voices,  each  obliterating  the  other. 
One  forgets  that  though  you  ask 
the  question  of  one  man,  every 
person  in  the  village,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  are  looking  up  at  the 
balloon,  hears  one  equally  well, 
and  all  shout  back  in  answer. 
Well,  see !  there  is  the  railway, 
and  it  is  time  we  were  getting 
down.  So  we  will  come  down  as 
near  to  the  station  as  we  can. 
Now,  put  all  your  maps  and  instru- 
ments and  things  away — and  look 
out.  Remember  to  hang  on  tight 
in  case  of  a  bump.  Don't  stand 
stiffly  upright,  or  you  may  jar  your 
spine ;  so  keep  your  knees  bent, 
and  crouch  down  so  as  to  avoid 
branches,  etc.  And,  above  all 
things,  don't  be  thrown  out.  Now 
open  goes  the  valve  and  down  we 
go.  We  are  falling  a  little  too 
fast,  so  out  with  some  ballast. 
Hear  it  spattering  on  the  trees 
below  !  There  is  a  nice  open  field 
just  beyond  those  trees.  We  are 


nearly  in  the  tree-tops ;  but  out 
goes  the  grapnel,  and  relieved  of  its 
weight,  we  shall  just  clear  them. 
The  grapnel  falls  into  the  trees, 
where  it  is  bound  to  hold,  and  we 
sink  gently  into  the  field.  How 
different  it  all  looks  !  Labourers 
and  others  come  running  up  and 
lay  hold  of  the  car.  But  stay ! 
don't  get  out  just  yet.  We  must 
let  a  little  gas  out,  or  the  balloon 
would  shoot  up  when  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  a  person.  There, 
now,  she  is  getting  faint  from  loss 
of  gas  (for  the  valve  is  being  kept 
wide  open),  and  so  now  you  can 
step  on  to  terra  firma  once  again. 
How  confined  it  all  does  seem  ! 
No  view — nothing  visible  except 
trees  close  around  ;  one  cannot  see 
the  village,  the  railway,  or  any- 
thing !  One  longs  just  to  rise 
again,  if  only  to  see  the  way ;  but 
already  the  balloon  is  being  rolled 
up  and  packed  away  into  its  car, 
to  be  born  oft*  like  a  dead  thing  to 
the  station  and  taken  home. 

B.  BADEN  POWELL. 


"WHEN    THE   ALMOND-TREE    SHALL   FLOURISH. 

OPEN  the  window — for  the  night  is  hot ; 

Outside  the  winds  are  blowing  fresh  and  cool ; 
And  many  a  mile  away  I  know  a  spot 

Where  moonlight  sleeps  upon  a  silver  pool 
Whose  waveless  surface  mirrors  the  clear  sky, 

Wherein  a  thousand  stars  like  flowers  have  burst 
In  sudden  vivid  glory — would  that  I 
Might  see,  and  slake  my  thirst  ! 

Here  four  confining  walls,  there  boundless  space 
Where  Nature  moves  in  ordered  freedom  sweet ; 

Here  the  fierce  strife  for  foothold,  pride  of  place, 
The  crowded  human  lives  that  throng  the  street : 

There  voice  of  mellow  waters,  rustling  leaves, 
Or  that  full  silence  that  is  balm  to  pain — 

Here  party-cries,  or  the  light  laugh  that  grieves, 
And  life's  continual  strain. 
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Day  after  day  the  heavy  hours  pass 

In  languor  that  is  neither  peace  nor  ease, 

0  !    for  a  resting-place  in  the  soft  grass 
Beneath  an  arching  canopy  of  trees  : 

1  am  afraid  to  sleep  lest  I  should  dream 

Of  sunny  orchards  pink  and  white  with  bloom, 
Of  primrose  paths  beside  a  woodland  stream — 
And  wake  in  this  dull  room  ! 

The  thought  of  this  great  city  seems  to  press 
Upon  my  brain  its  weight  of  toil  and  sin  ; 

I  am  aweary  of  my  weariness — 

Of  self  and  of  my  world  and  all  therein  : 

Like  some  caged  bird  that  beats  against  the  bars 
My  spirit  frets  beneath  its  load  of  ills ; 

0  !   just  to  stand  once  more  beneath  the  stars 

Upon  my  native  hills. 

Yea,  these  things  are  a  burden  unto  me, 

The  grinders  cease,   the  music  sobs  and  wails, 

Now  is  the  flowering  of  the  Almond-tree, 
When  the  doors  shut  and  all  desire  fails  : 

Would  that  the  tedious  day  were  fairly  done 
When  I  shall  ease  me  of  my  long  complaint, 

And  be  no  more  aweary  when  I  run, 
And  neither  fear  nor  faint ! 

Yet  if  I  keep  the  nature  worn,  of  old 

When  'neath  my  feet  are  set  the  starry  skies, 

"Tis  not  the  City  with  the  streets  of  gold 
That  I  shall  look  for  with  expectant  eyes  ; 

Till  my  tired  heart  grow  stronger  and  serene, 
He  will  be  patient  with  me — for  I  know 

That  He  shall  lead  me  where  the  fields  are  green, 
And  where  still  waters  flow. 

There  is  a  river  that  all  thirst  can  slake, 
Even  this  burning  fevered  thirst  of  mine; 

1  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 

Not  in  this  likeness,  but  in  one  Divine  : 
O  Earth,   that  God  Himself  hath  made  most  fair, 

Still  fairer  are  the  Islands  of  His  Rest- 
Surely  He  keeps,  in  His  Eternal  care, 
Unto  the  last  His  Best ! 

CHRISTIAN  BURKE. 
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THE     VILLAGE     OF     PERFECT     HEALTH. 


LEYSIN-SUR-AIGLE. 


ALL  Swiss  travellers  know  of 
the  health-resorts  at  Villars,  at 
Chesieres,  at  the  Diablerets,  in 
Canton  Vaud,  above  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
few  who  have  heard  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  Leysin-sur-Aigle, 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
the  doctors  have  only  lately  dis- 
covered it,  and  only  lately  has  the 
road  from  Aigle  via,  Sepey  been 
constructed,  which  would  enable  a 
sick  man  to  reach  it. 

Here,  on  their  upland  plateau 
overhanging  the  "Valley  of  the 
Great  Water,"  4150  feet  above 
sea -level,  and  running  east  and 
west,  so  that  it  was  blest  with 
fullest  sunshine  from  morn  till 
eventide,  dwelt,  in  their  little 
cluster  of  one  hundred  chfilets, 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet. 
Each  had  his  share  in  the  great 
grass-meadow  of  the  plain,  and  in 
the  three  little  pine -groves  that 
bordered  it  on  the  south ;  and 
each  had  a  particular  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  dark  forest  that 
rose  from  the  slope  at  the  back  of 
the  village  towards  the  north,  for 
except  for  this  friendly  fence  of 
pine  the  avalanche  in  winter  from 
the  heights  of  "  La  Rionda  "  would 
have  swept  them  out  of  being. 

They  were  a  simple  industrious 
set  of  men,  very  independent  and 
very  thrifty.  The  younger  sons 
emigrated,  made  fortunes,  and 
came  back  to  die.  The  elder 
sons  inherited  the  savings  of 
generations ;  and  as  there  were 
no  shops  or  chance  of  spending 
money  nearer  than  Aigle  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  that 
meant  a  walk  of  one  hour  and  a 
half  down,  and  two  hours  and  a 


half  up,  and  as  they  drank  nothing 
stronger  than  a  little  of  the  white 
Yvorne  wine,  they  became  as 
wealthy  as  they  were  healthy. 
So  wealthy,  indeed,  that  still, 
though  they  go  to  the  fields,  live 
on  very  simple  fare,  and  work 
hard  from  youth  to  old  age,  there 
is  at  Leysin  no  poverty  at  all ; 
and  boys  are  pointed  out  in  their 
little  corduroy  trousers  and  rough 
jackets  who,  it  is  whispered,  will 
be  "  millionaires  " — that  is,  worth 
a  million  francs  or  more, — as  the 
saying  goes  in  Switzerland. 

But,  except  that  it  was  noticed 
that  people  who  lived  on  all  their 
days  at  Leysin,  though  their  chief 
food  was  only  pork  and  potatoes, 
had  no  fevers,  no  rheumatism,  no 
croup,  no  scrofula,  no  cretinism, 
and  died  in  extreme  old  age;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  sure  as  fate, 
if  a  family  from  Leysin  descended 
into  the  Rhone  valley,  it  became 
decimated,  and  if  a  daughter  went 
to  service  in  Lausanne,  she  was 
soon  obliged  to  return  to  recover 
lost  health, — the  dwellers  up  at 
Leysin  were  not  aware  that  they 
were  specially  blest  in  living  in  an 
air  where  disease  could  hardly  ex- 
ist, and  where  all  the  conditions 
for  human  life  were  quite  remark- 
ably favourable. 

It  remained  for  a  certain  Dr 
Bezencenet  of  Aigle  to  note  that 
cretinism  was  increasing  in  the 
Rhone  valley,  and  had  invaded 
Aigle,  so  that  in  1828,  out  of  a 
population  of  1600,  there  were 
forty  idiots.  He  further  observed 
that  if  he  sent  children  who  were 
becoming  idiots  up  to  Leysin  for 
a  year  or  two,  they  came  back 
bright,  and  apparently  sharpened 
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up  in  wit.  He  was  induced  then 
to  send  rachitic  and  scrofulous 
children  up  to  Leysin,  with  marvel- 
lous results,  and  from  this  he  began 
to  try  Leysin  as  a  cure  for  phthisis. 
The  disease  was  unknown  at  Ley- 
sin  ;  and  though  he  could  not  say 
that  all  his  patients  were  cured,  he 
could  affirm  that  at  least  four  of 
them,  in  whose  case  pulmonary 
consumption  was  hereditary,  and 
who  had  not  a  day  to  live  when 
they  went  there,  were  quite  cured  ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  there  was 
great  amelioration  of  the  disease. 
He  noted  also  that  the  effects  of 
winter  residence  were  more  marked 
than  those  of  summer. 

The  medical  world  was  much  in- 
terested in  hearing  of  these  facts, 
and  after  sufficient  trial,  a  company 
of  medical  men  was  formed  to  ac- 
quire from  the  Leysin  Commune 
a  plateau  called  Feydey,  600  feet 
above  the  village,  open  to  the 
south  and  to  the  sun,  but  en- 
tirely sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  great  pine-forest. 
There  they  have  built  a  huge 
Sanatorium,  with  every  possible 
hygienic  contrivance  for  ventila- 
tion, disinfection,  warmth,  and  the 
like,  large  bedrooms  and  balconies, 
air -galleries,  sun-huts,  &c.,  and 
now  await  results. 

The  results,  so  far,  seem  to  be, 
that  while  the  English  doctors 
have  not  heard  of  Leysin,  and 
continue  to  send  their  patients  a 
very  much  longer  journey,  to 
Davos,  the  Russian,  the  Italian, 
and  the  French  medical  faculty 
has  assured  itself  that  in  hygro- 
metric  conditions,  in  freedom  from 
wind,  and  in  abundance  of  sun- 
shine and  warmth,  this  plateau 
of  Feydey,  above  Leysin,  com- 
pares favourably  with  Davos  in  all 
months  except  the  month  of  March. 
In  consequence,  the  Sanatorium  is 
filled,  and  the  sun-boxes  and  air- 
galleries  are  never  without  their 


occupants.  People  who  come  out 
for  wintering  are  told  they  should 
bring  wraps  with  them  and  snow- 
spectacles,  for  the  treatment  de- 
mands that  even  in  mid-winter 
they  should  be  lying  out  all  day 
in  the  air-galleries.  In  the  summer 
they  seem  to  pass  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day  out  of  doors ;  but  such 
is  the  abundance  of  sunshine  during 
the  day  and  the  dryness  of  the  air 
at  night,  that  colds  are  not  caught, 
and  chills  are  almost  unknown.  A 
skilled  medical  man  superintends 
the  care  of  the  patients  in  the 
Kurhaus,  or  Grand  Hotel  as  it  is 
called,  and  it  seems  that  for  the 
amount  of  conveniences  obtainable, 
the  charges  are  not  extravagant. 

The  charges  vary  from  15 
francs  to  8  francs  a-day,  according 
to  room  and  storey ;  an  extra 
charge  of  2  francs  a-week  is  made 
for  the  use  of  the  air-gallery.  The 
doctor's  name  is  Burnier,  the 
manager's  name  Bossi.  It  seems 
that  they  do  not  allow  cases  too 
far  gone  in  consumption  to  be 
inmates  of  the  hotel.  All  their 
air-cure  arrangements  are  for 
people  whose  lungs  are  just 
touched,  or  who  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  who  must 
have  a  calm  dry  sunny  air  at 
mountain  altitude  in  winter  to 
ensure  chance  of  recovery. 

One  was  struck,  not  so  much 
with  the  phthisical  cures  one 
heard  of,  as  by  the  effects  of  the 
Leysin  air  upon  people  who  had 
been  crippled  by  rheumatism  and 
influenza.  A  well  -  known  lady- 
doctor,  who  is  staying  at  Leysin 
for  her  third  visit,  informed  me 
that  the  result  of  Leysin  air 
upon  her  continued  attacks  of 
most  painful  rheumatism  has 
been  this,  that  instead  of  suffer- 
ing agony  for  six  weeks  she  is 
now  sure  of  throwing  off  the  at- 
tack in  four  days.  Speaking  of 
influenza,  she  affirmed  that,  coming 
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to  Leysin  a  perfectly  helpless 
wreck,  she  found  herself  in  six 
days  walking  up  to  La  Prafondaz, 
and  able  in  a  fortnight  to  go  down 
to  Aigle  and  back,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  walk  from  the  top 
of  Skiddaw  to  Keswick  and  up 
again,  without  fatigue. 

The  first  view  of  Leysin  was  a 
disappointment.  Climbing  by  the 
very  steep  mountain  -  path  from 
Aigle,  up  through  the  sweet- 
scented  vineyards  and  the  rose- 
bordered  butterfly-haunted  wood- 
land lane,  one  saw  the  little  brown 
chalets  round  their  white  dwarfed 
church  -  tower,  an  insignificant 
cluster  in  a  hollow  of  a  featureless 
plateau.  Up  above  the  village,  on 
its  sunny  slope,  beneath  its  back- 
ground of  dark  pines,  stood  the 
Sanatorium  in  all  its  ugliness  of 
square  boxlike  building,  and  below 
and  adjacent,  sadly  out  of  place, 
a  kind  of  miniature  mixture  of 
Crystal  Palace  and  Gatti's  res- 
taurant, which  we  were  told  was 
the  new  Ivursaal  or  Casino,  built 
for  the  amusement  of  the  invalids, 
who,  many  of  them  being  foreigners, 
demand  such  fierce  excitement  of 
the  chase  as  can  be  got  out  of  the 
"  race-game  "  and  the  like. 

Away  to  the  left,  above  the 
pines,  shone  out  the  silver  -  grey 
bastions  of  the  limestone  towers 
of  La  Rionda  and  Geteillon,  Tour 
d'Ai  and  Tour  Mayen  ;  eastward, 
Mont  d'Or  and  the  Peak  of  Chaussi 
rose  above  the  upland  plain  ;  south- 
east, the  pine-draped  Chamossaire 
shut  the  view  of  the  Diablerets, 
but  allowed  us  a  peep  of  the 
Grand  Muveran  and  Dent  de 
Morcles ;  behind  us  to  the  south 
the  Dent  du  Midi  stood  up  in 
perfect  splendour,  its  feet  wrapped 
in  vines,  its  head  crowned  with 
snow  ;  while  the  eyes  that  followed 
the  grey  Rhone,  where  it'  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Bex,  were  irre- 
sistibly caught  up  to  the  white 


glory  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Trient 
range,  that  filled  the  interspace 
between  Dent  du  Morcles  and  the 
Dent  du  Midi. 

We  entered  the  village  to  find 
that  "he  who  smoked  in  this  vil- 
lage would  be  fined  8  francs,"  a 
needful  precaution,  seeing  the 
chalets  were  wooden. 

The  chalets,  all  built  on  one 
pattern,  had  as  a  feature  a  long 
low  balcony  running  across  the 
front,  to  which  the  puzzle  seemed 
how  approach  was  possible,  till 
one  observed  that  the  balcony 
could  only  be  entered  from  in- 
side the  house.  A  lesser  balcony 
was  built  above  this  lower  one, 
and  the  whole  family  life  seemed 
to  be  lived  in  one  or  the  other. 
Beyond  a  little  green -and -white 
cross  -  hatching  with  paint,  and 
painting  of  green  shutters,  of  or- 
nament there  was  none.  It  was 
plain  that  the  fear  of  God  had  not 
passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the 
villagers  as  late  as  1856  ;  for  in 
that  year,  and  earlier,  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  house-fronts  told  that 
it  was  "  By  the  succour  of  the  good 
God,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty  Providence,  that 
citizen  -  -  and  his  wife  - 
had  built  this  abode."  By  the 
same  succour  of  divine  help  the 
municipality  had  evidently  built 
the  village  school.  Whilst  on  one 
more  important  house-front  a  Latin 
inscription  copied  from  the  former 
building,  of  the  date  of  1688,  ad- 
dressed the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
swallows  that  built  beneath  the 
eaves,  and  bade  them  to  know 
that  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
build  for  themselves ;  but  that 
those  who  raised  this  house  had 
another  provided  for  them  "  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens." 

We  passed  on,  turned  to  the 
left  by  the  quaint  little  squat 
church,  with  its  conical  witch's 
cap  of  silver-shining  tin,  and  its 
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two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth, 
made  by  the  windows  in  the  tower 
beneath  its  cap,  that  seemed  almost 
human.  We  heard  its  clock  strike 
twelve,  then  pause  a  minute  and 
strike  it  again.  That  is  the  ac- 
commodating way  of  many  of  the 
church  clocks  in  these  vales.  We 
watched  the  beldames,  in  their 
short  petticoats  and  close  white 
caps,  washing  their  lettuces  at 
the  village  pump-trough,  and  then 
went  up  towards  the  Sanatorium 
terrace  of  Feydey  in  quest  of  the 
Pension  Reitzel. 

It  was  not  till  one  saw  the  view 
from  this  terrace,  or  from  the  shady 
balcony  of  this  homely  house  of 
rest  and  health,  that  one  realised 
where  Peace  was  to  be  found. 
Each  dawn  the  Dent  du  Midi 
shone  more  fair,  each  sunset  a 
rosier  hue  flushed  the  snow  fast 
fading  on  its  glorious  crown,  and 
kindled  into  lovelier  crimson  the 
cliff  of  Chamossaire.  The  meadows, 
that  had  been  filled  with  the  St 
Bruno  lily  in  mid-June,  were  sheets 
of  purple  crane's-bill,  golden  picris, 
and  lace  -  like  mountain  -  parsley, 
when  the  mower  came,  in  the  last 
June  days,  to  cut  and  carry  to  the 
chalet-barns  their  fragrant  wealth 
of  herb  and  flower. 

But  one  climbed  beyond  the 
pine-forest  to  La  Rionda's  height, 
and  there,  were  multitudes  of  gen- 
tian dewy  cool,  there,  still  grew 
the  fair  St  Bruno's  lily.  As 
one  went  a  little  farther  afield 
and  walked  up  to  the  adjacent 
peak  of  Geteillon,  to  feast  one's 
eyes  on  the  splendour  of  the  rocky 
towers  that  flank  the  Lac  d'Ai, 
or  to  gaze  south  to  the  Weisshorn 
and  Diablerets,  or  out  east  to  the 
blue  Gumfluh,  or  north  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  grey 
Jura  hills  beyond,  one  could  fill 
one's  hands  with  white  Alpine 
anemone,  Anemone  narcissiflora, 
and  Alpine  rose,  and  add  to  one's 


bouquet,  as  one  returned  home, 
orchis  and  purple  aster  and  such 
forget-me-nots  as  English  meadows 
never  gave  for  blue  and  brilliancy. 

The  evening  walk  at  Leysin  is 
surely  to  La  Prafondaz.  Thither 
whoever  at  sunset  cares  to  go, 
past  the  Sanatorium,  up  through 
the  pastures  filled  with  the  hum 
and  clang  of  the  cattle-bells,  will 
find  the  great  Rhone  valley  laid 
in  dusky  twilight  at  his  feet. 
The  river,  a  dim  silver  serpen- 
tine thread,  moving  on  by  vil- 
lages that  sparkle  like  clusters  of 
glow-worms,  on  under  the  purple 
misty  hills  of  "  Les  Cornets"  to 
the  silver  -  shining  flood  of  Lake 
Leman.  The  last  thrush  sings  in 
the  pine  -  wood  far  below.  The 
growing  darkness  cannot  stop  his 
heart's  content.  The  cow  -  bells 
chime  in  most  harmonious  chords 
of  sound,  from  dewy  pastures  lost 
to  sight ;  away  over  the  Jura  hills 
faint  bars  of  purple  stretch  across 
such  orange  -  saffron  as  one  only 
sees  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
ere  its  reflected  splendour  dies 
from  the  bosom  of  the  glimmering 
lake  the  stars  are  out,  the  July 
moon  has  risen. 

The  chief  view  -  point  within 
easy  reach  of  Leysin  is  doubtless 
Tour  d'Ai.  Thither  whoever  climbs 
must  be  prepared  for  a  three  hours' 
walk,  must  have  a  good  head,  and 
had  better  go  to  the  shoemaker 
who  lives  below  the  Sanatorium 
for  nails  in  his  boots,  and  for  a 
faithful  guide.  With  these  pre- 
cautions the  Tour  d'Ai  can  be 
ascended,  and  if  the  ascent  is  made 
at  dawn,  it  will  repay  one  richly. 
From  that  height  the  Bernese 
giants  are  visible,  and  from  the 
Doldenhorn  to  Mont  Blanc  the 
southern  horizon  is  filled  with 
wonder,  whilst  all  the  purple 
waves  of  mountain  and  valley  from 
Lucerne  to  Leman  seem  breaking 
at  one's  feet.  It  is  not  a  fatiguing 
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ascent  either.  The  long  grass 
shoulder  slopes  pleasantly  enough 
from  the  huts  at  Lac  d'Ai  to  the 
crowning  escarpment.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  twenty  minutes  of  rock- 
work  that  one's  climbing  powers 
or  nerves  are  at  all  tested.  Many 
people  know  the  kind  of  view  from 
Chamossaire.  It  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  hour  with 
the  glorious  surprise  that  is  in 
store  for  those  who  dare  the  path 
along  the  ledges  of  the  golden-grey 
Tour  d'Ai. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
need  to  move  a  yard  from  the 
balconies  either  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  the  Hotel  Mont  Blanc,  or 
any  other  of  the  houses  or  chalets 
on  the  terrace  of  Feydey.  The 
swift  changes  of  light  and  shade 
from  morn  to  sunrise  in  the  Rhone 
valley ;  the  purple  gleams  and 
golden  glory  in  the  Val  d'lllier  or 
on  the  valley  of  the  Ormont- 
Dessus ;  the  shifting  sunshine 
upon  the  Pic  Chaussy  or  the 
glitter  on  the  village  spire ;  the 
flood  of  noon  upon  the  flowery 
fields ;  the  growth  of  shadow  at 
evening  upon  pine-clad  Chamos- 
saire,— conspire  to  keep  one  sitting 
still,  or  at  work  in  the  open  air, 
with  pauses  for  lifted  eyes  and 
admiration  of  the  beauty  that  is 
breathed  forth  from  the  landscape. 
When  England  is  burnt  to  a  bone, 
here  all  is  freshly  green  ;  and  such 
amethystine  colour  mingles  with 
the  green,  such  peacock-blue  over- 
lays the  far-off  slopes  of  emerald, 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  hills 
must  ever  in  the  sultriest  time  be 
"  in  verdure  clad."  The  bird-life 
is  not,  it  is  true,  abundant.  The 
magpie  chatters  below  us,  and  the 
redstart  sings  and  flutters  and 


frolics  close  by,  the  cuckoo  calls, 
the  thrush  and  ring -ouzel  flute 
in  the  woods,  the  Alpine  chough 
screams  and  chatters  round  the 
towering  heights  above,  and  the 
lark  sings  in  mid  -  air ;  but  the 
warbler  is  seldom  heard,  and  the 
nightingale  stays  in  the  valley. 

The  music  of  the  upland  plateau 
is  the  well-tuned  clashing  of  in- 
numerable bells.  This  ceases  in 
winter,  for  a  heavy  snowfall  hushes 
all  the  scene.  Then,  instead  of 
song  of  bird  or  ringing  chime  of 
the  cow-bell,  may  be  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  tobogganners  and 
the  jingle  of  the  sleigh  -  bells. 
Then  fun  is  fast  and  furious. 
After  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  air  is  almost  as  warm  as 
summer,  for  the  sunshine  sent 
through  calm  thin  air  is  powerful. 
The  invalid  lays  aside  his  cape, 
the  lady  dons  her  snow-skirt  and 
gaiters  ;  and  all  the  way  from  La 
Prafondaz,  down  past  the  hotel 
and  the  houses  of  Feydey  ;  on  past 
the  Disinfecting  House  near  the 
village  of  Leysin ;  on  over  the 
fields,  go  the  toboggan  sleighs  and 
their  riders — away,  like  lightning, 
down  the  sloping  snow -plain,  till 
they  pull  up  at  Sepey,  three  miles 
and  a  half  below.  Then  the  horses 
jingle  back  with  the  toboggans, 
and  the  folk  who  flew  down  come 
slowly  back,  only  to  repeat  the 
same  inspiriting  experiences,  and 
to  wonder  why  it  is  that  people 
huddle  in  their  houses  in  the  val- 
ley and  speak  of  winter  as  cold 
and  comfortless. 

Truly  may  Leysin-sur-Aigle,  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  be  called 
the  village  of  certain  sunshine,  the 
village  of  perfect  health. 

H.  D.  HAWNSLEY. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. ENTERING    THE    TRAP. 


THE 


Hunt  Ball  had  taken 


place  on  a  Monday,  and  it  was  on 
the  following  Thursday  that  Phemie 
had  agreed  to  go  to  Laird's  Hill, 
where,  according  to  Mr  Hamilton's 
proposition,  she  was  to  spend  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  night,  returning  to 
Blushwood  on  the  Saturday. 

Mr  Hamilton  had  arranged  to 
meet  her  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  be  seen 
travelling  with  her  at  a  smaller 
station ;  but  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  mistake, 
it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  Phemie  was  to  send  him  a 
telegram  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
stating  by  which  train  she  intended 
to  travel  on  Thursday  morning. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  Chrissy, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  when 
Phemie  at  the  luncheon-table  on 
Wednesday  had  unfolded  her  plans 
regarding  the  projected  excursion 
next  day.  "  I  think  it  is  extremely 
foolish  of  you  to  run  the  risk  of 
lacerating  your  feelings  in  this 
wholly  unnecessary  fashion,  but 
some  people  seem  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  such  refined  self-torture.  I  never 
could  see  it  myself.  Mr  Woolfield 
is  a  dreadful  snob,  from  all  I  hear, 
and  you  will  pay  dearly  for  your 
visit  by  having  to  swallow  such  a 
compound  of  purse-proud  vulgarity 
as  he  is  said  to  be.  Of  course  he 
will  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  boast 
of  your  visit  to  him,  for  it  is  the 
object  of  his  life  to  elbow  his  way 
into  society,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is 
ready  to  eat  any  amount  of  dirt  in 
order  to  compass  his  end.  As  to 
his  taste  and  education — well,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself, 
but  I  warn  you  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  the  place 


into  something  very  nearly  as  vulgar 
as  himself.  Why  should  I  wish  to 
see  it  again  ? " 

"  That  is  because  you  don't  under- 
stand. To  me  dear  old  Laird's  Hill 
could  never  be  vulgar.  The  old 
trees  are  there  still,  and  the  rooms 
are  the  same  in  which  we  have  lived 
as  children.  I  should  not  feel 
happy  unless  I  had  seen  them 
again." 

"Our  old  nursery  has  been  re- 
papered  with  bright  pea-green,  I 
am  told,"  said  Chrissy,  with  a  little 
grimace,  "and  poor  papa's  library 
has  been  metamorphosed  into  some- 
thing terrible  and  wonderful  to 
behold — all  gilding  and  stucco." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  Mr  Woolfield's 
taste  is  not  exactly  unimpeachable," 
returned  Phemie,  "but  one  must 
just  take  people  as  they  are,  and  not 
always  seek  to  pick  holes  every- 
where ;  and  since  they  have  been 
polite  enough  to  send  me  this  in- 
vitation, I  really  don't  sec  why  I 
shouldn't  accept  it." 

"What  sort  of  a  note  does  Mrs 
Woolfield  write  ?  "  asked  Chrissy. 
"  Does  she  express  herself  in  toler- 
ably educated  fashion  1 " 

"The  letter  was  from  her  hus- 
band," returned  Phemie,  shortly. 

"  Why,  I  fancied  the  Woolfields 
were  still  in  Paris,"  now  put  in 
Mr  Blushwood,  who  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  the  conversation. 
"  Colonel  Ashton,  who  has  just 
returned  from  abroad,  mentioned 
having  come  across  them  at  the 
Hippodrome  last  week.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  they  have  really 
returned  ? " 

"  Of  course  they  are  back,  or  how 
else  could  they  have  written  to 
invite  me?"  said  Phemie,  testily. 
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"  The  fact  is  sufficiently  self-ob- 
vious, I  should  imagine." 

Mr  Blushwood  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  said  on  the  subject  until  later 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Phemie  came 
into  her  sister's  morning-room  at- 
tired in  hat  and  jacket,  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  walking 
to  the  station  to  send  off  a  telegram. 

"Ah,  you  are  wiring  to  the 
Woolfields  about  your  visit  1 "  said 
Chrissy,  half  interrogatively,  as  she 
looked  up  from  a  note  she  was 
writing. 

"  I  thought  it  was  better  just 
to  make  sure,"  replied  Phemie, 
evasively. 

""Quito  right,  but  why  need  you 
go  yourself  in  this  terrible  weather  1 
Don't  you  see  that  it  has  begun  to 
rain.  Just  give  me  your  message 
and  T  shall  send  it  by  a  groom." 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  exclaimed 
Phemie,  preparing  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  "  Indeed  I  much  prefer  to 
go  myself.  A  walk  will  freshen 
me  up,  and  get  rid  of  the  headache 
I  have  been  having  all  day." 

The  walk  to  the  station  was  not 
much  more  than  a  couple  of  miles, 
but  Phemie  took  nearly  an  hour  to 
perform  it,  for  she  walked  in  a 
lagging  uncertain  fashion,  and  sev- 
eral times  came  to  a  dead  stand- 
still in  the  middle  of  the  muddy 
road,  almost  as  though  she  were 
thinking  of  turning  round  and  giv- 
ing up  the  object  of  her  walk. 
Even  after  she  had  reached  the 
little  station,  and  was  standing  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  telegraph  office 
with  her  hand  almost  on  its  handle, 
she  had  another  final  movement  of 
hesitation,  and  drew  back  a  little  as 
if  to  gather  strength,  although  it 
was  certainly  not  the  pace  at  which 
she  had  walked  that  was  causing 
her  breath  to  come  so  short  and 
fast. 

]S~ot  that  Phemie  was  directly 
conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  step 


she  was  taking  in  having  consented 
to  meet  Mr  Hamilton  secretly,  and 
travel  alone  in  his  company,  but 
she  was  uneasily  aware  that  she 
had  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  intrigue 
and  mystery,  from  which  there  was 
apparently  no  escape,  no  issue  but 
to  suffer  herself  to  be  guided  by 
the  man  into  whose  power  she  had 
fallen.  The  visit  to  her  old  home, 
which  had  served  as  ostensible  pre- 
text for  the  present  situation,  had 
now  faded  away  into  comparative 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  other 
stronger  though  unacknowledged 
influences.  When  she  had  first 
spoken  of  revisiting  Laird's  Hill, 
Phemie  had  certainly  not  foreseen 
all  that  the  accomplishment  of  her 
desire  would  entail,  and  looking 
back  now  upon  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  her  up 
to  the  present  conclusion,  she 
heartily  wished  that  her  desire  had 
remained  unspoken.  A  more  in- 
dependent -  minded  woman  might 
even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour 
have  boldly  shaken  herself  free  of 
an  influence  which  instinct  told 
her  was  leading  her  astray ;  but 
Phemie  had  never  been  an  inde- 
pendent woman  :  she  had  always 
found  it  easier  to  let  herself  be 
guided  than  to  assume  the  initiative 
in  any  situation,  and  it  required  a 
specially  strong  moral  impetus  to 
force  her  so  to  say,  to  think,  and 
act  for  herself.  In  the  present 
instance  it  had  been  a  combination 
of  ulterior  motives  and  considera- 
tions which  had  placed  her  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  a  bold  and 
unscrupulous  man,  who  thoroughly 
understood  how  to  use  his  ad- 
vantage without  pity  or  remorse. 
Some  genuine  compassion  for  the 
hopeless  attachment  of  whose  au- 
thenticity Mr  Hamilton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her  (and  what 
woman  is  hard  to  convince  on  this 
point  ?),  was  here  complicated  and 
intensified  by  a  little  lurking  un- 
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acknowledged  fear  of  her  admirer, 
so  skilfully  had  he  contrived  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  \vas  in  his 
power,  and  that  his  honour  alone 
stood  between  her  and  the  breath 
of  scandal.  The  seemingly  careless 
allusion  to  the  sprig  of  red  horse- 
chestnut,  which,  as  she  knew,  he 
carried  in  his  pocket-book,  had 
filled  her  with  a  nameless  un- 
reasoning alarm,  and  she  told 
herself  that  she  must  get  back 
that  compromising  token  at  any 
price. 

After  a  furtive  glance  around,  to 
convince  herself  that  she  was  un- 
observed. Phemie  entered  the  tele- 
graph office  very  hastily,  anxious  to 
put  the  decisive  step  between  her- 
self and  all  further  power  of  re- 
traction. Snatching  up  the  nearest 
pen  that  lay  to  hand,  she  filled  in 
the  telegraph  form  presented  to  her 
with  feverish  energy  : — 

"  Waverley  Station,  ten  tiventt/- 
jive." 

In  the  golden  days  of  our  child- 
hood our  blond  has  often  been 
pleasantly  curdled  by  tales  of  luck- 
less mortals  who  signed  away  their 
souls  to  the  Evil  One  in  characters 
traced  on  parchment  with  their 
warm  life's  -  blood.  JSTow  that  AVG 
have  grown  wiser,  we  laugh  at  these 
morbid  inventions  of  a  fantastic 
story-teller's  brain.  The  devil  does 
not  think  of  troubling  us  by  a  late 
evening  call ;  parchment  has  gone 
out  of  fashion ;  and  who  would  be 
at  the  inconvenience  of  tapping  his 
arteries  when  ink  is  to  be  had 
everywhere  at  a  penny  a  bottle? 
Yet  these  silly  old  legends  were 
true  after  all :  the  process  remains 
unaltered,  although  the  ceremony 
be  no  longer  invested  with  the 
grim  solemnity  of  which  we  read 
in  German  fairy-tales;  and  souls 
are  signed  away  every  day  on  in- 
nocent-looking little  scraps  of  violet- 


scented  notepaper,  or  between  the 
cut-and-dry  lines  of  a  telegraph 
form. 

When  Phernie  regained  the  house 
about  half  an  hour  later,  she  was 
met  by  the  news  that  Lady  Xevv/11 
had  been  there,  and  had  gone  away 
much  disappointed  at  having  missed 
Baronin  Wolfsberg,  for  whom  she 
left  her  card,  along  with  a  bundle 
of  newspapers. 

"  She  sat  here  for  quite  an  hour 
in  the  hope  of  your  returning,"  ex- 
plained Chrissy,  "but  had  to  give 
you  up  at  last  in  despair,  as  it  was 
getting  dark  and  she  could  not 
keep  the  horses  waiting  longer.  It 
was  awfully  tiresome  of  you  to  be 
out  just  to-day.  If  you  had  taken 
my  advice,  and  sent  a  groom  to 
the  station  with  the  telegram,  this 
would  not  have  happened." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  her, 
but  I  had  to  go  out,"  returned 
Phemie,  who  was  more  disappointed 
than  she  liked  to  show,  and  with 
an  undefined  feeling  that  this 
woman,  towards  whom  she  had 
been  so  powerfully  attracted  on 
the  occasion,  of  their  first  meeting, 
might  have  been  able  to  throw  a 
little  daylight  into  the  chaos  of  her 
thoughts.  "  What  else  did  she 
say,  and  where  are  the  papers  you 
speak  of?" 

"  She  said  that  you  must  contrive 
to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Morton  Hall 
before  returning  to  Austria ;  and 
here  are  the  newspapers,"  concluded 
Chrissy,  stuffing  a  rather  large 
bundle  of  loosely  tied -up  papers 
into  her  sister's  hand.  "  She  men- 
tioned something  about  the  account 
of  a  ride  which  you  were  to  be  sure 
to  read,  but  I  did  not  exactly  catch 
her  meaning.  I  just  glanced  at 
the  papers  after  she  was  gone,  but 
find  that  I  have  so  utterly  forgotten 
my  German  that  I  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  anything. 
After  all,  it  is  certainly  more  con- 
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venient  to  live  in  a  country  where 
with  one  language  one  is  set  up 
for  life." 

"  Much  more  convenient,"  echoed 
Phemie,  mechanically  ;  then  she 
took  the  bundle  of  papers  under 
her  arm,  and  went  iip-stairs  to  her 
room.  But  she  did  not  attempt  to 
read  the  account  of  the  Distanzritt 
that  evening,  for  she  had  many 


more  important  matters  to  think 
of,  and  must  see  about  packing  her 
things  for  her  two  days'  trip ;  so 
she  merely  rolled  up  the  '  Fremden- 
blatts'  a  little  more  tightly,  and 
stuffed  them  away  at  the  bottom 
of  her  travelling-bag.  The  papers 
would  serve  to  beguile  the  monot- 
ony of  to-morrow's  railway  journey, 
she  thought. 


CHAPTER    LIX. — THE    '  FREMDENBLATT.' 


In  order  to  reach  Edinburgh  at 
the  hour  specified  in  the  telegram, 
Phemie  had  been  obliged  to  make 
a  rather  early  start,  and  it  was  con- 
siderably before  the  usual  breakfast 
hour  at  P>lushwood  Hall  that  she 
took  her  solitary  cup  of  tea  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  journey.  She 
took  it  without  much  appetite,  for 
she  had  slept  badly,  and  had  left 
her  bed  that  morning  with  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  reluctance  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  anticipated 
realisation  of  a  long-cherished  de- 
sire. Moreover,  a  solitary  break- 
fast is  a  cheerless  arrangement  at 
any  time.  Neither  Chrissy  nor  Mr 
Ittushwood  had  yet  left  their  bed- 
room, and  as  the  post-bag  would 
not  be  due  for  another  hour,  Phemie 
had  not  even  got  a  letter  to  enliven 
her  solitude.  It  was  now  nearly  a 
fortnight  since  she  had  received 
Leo's  last  communication,  for  their 
correspondence  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  constrained  of  late, 
at  least  on  her  side.  She  punctu- 
ally answered  her  husband's  letters 
within  a  day  or  two  of  receiving 
them,  but  she  never  wrote  spontan- 
eously, and  had  ceased  to  yearn 
and  hope  for  his  letters  as  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  separation. 
Each  of  Leo's  letters  now  was  but 
a  fresh  disappointment,  for  none 
of  them  contained  that  which  her 
heart  was  set  upon.  Though  noth- 
ing direct  had  passed  between  them 


on  the  subject,  it  had  now  come  to 
be  a  tacitly  acknowledged  trial  of 
strength  between  husband  and  wife. 
She  told  herself  over  and  over 
again  that  nothing  would  persuade 
her  to  return  home  till  Leo  had, 
by  at  least  one  word,  asked  her  to 
do  so ;  while  he  on  his  side  was 
evidently  as  firmly  resolved  not  to 
speak  that  word. 

The  weather  was  raw  and  bleak 
as  Phemie  started  on  her  journey. 
It  had  poured  all  night,  and  the 
rain  had  evidently  no  thought  of 
stopping  just  yet.  The  plate-glass 
windows  of  the  railway-carriage  in 
which  she  was  seated  were  obscured 
as  with  a  filmy  veil,  and  Phemie 
had  to  wipe  them  clear  with  her 
pocket  -  handkerchief  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  landscape  out- 
side. 

For  some  time  she  contented  her- 
self with  gazing  rather  vacantly  at 
the  landscape  through  which  the 
train  was  moving  at  a  somewhat 
jog-trot  pace,  although  there  was 
but  small  amusement  to  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  her  surroundings  to- 
day. The  few  figures  that  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  country  roads  were 
trudging  along  ankle-deep  in  mud, 
half  obscured  beneath  gigantic 
cotton  umbrellas ;  while  the  cattle 
in  the  fields,  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  though  bearing  their 
troubles  with  that  beautiful  resig- 
nation which  so  favourably  distin- 
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guishes  the  brute  from  the  human 
species,  looked  sadly  in  want  of 
umbrellas  as  well.  The  few  re- 
maining leaves  on  the  trees,  de- 
prived by  the  rain  of  all  independ- 
ence of  character  and  of  outline, 
hung  in  limp  dejected  attitude?, 
while  the  ground  beneath  them  was 
brown  with  dark  decaying  layers 
of  the  great  majority  that  had 
gone  before.  All  the  country  bcre 
a  sullen  sodden  appearance,  like 
the  face  of  a  person  who  has  for- 
gotten how  to  smile ;  and  Phemie, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  worth  looking 
at,  turned  away  from  the  window 
with  a  little  sigh,  and  at  last  be- 
thought herself  of  the  newspapers 
in  her  travelling-bag. 

There  were  four  '  Fremdenblatts ' 
altogether,  their  dates  ranging  be- 
tween October  2G  and  October  30, 
containing  a  series  of  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  great  distance-ride  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Vienna,  which 
during  the  past  month  had  been 
forming  the  all-important  subject 
of  conversation  and  controversy 
in  German  and  Austrian  military 
circles.  These  articles,  which, 
though  unsigned,  were  understood 
to  have  been  penned  by  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  Austrian  generals, 
who  had  every  right  to  be  con- 
sidered an  authority  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  cavalry,  were  admir- 
ably written  in  a  tone  of  cool- 
headed  and  sober  criticism,  calcu- 
lated slightly  to  damp  the  state  of 
overweening  exultation  into  which 
the  victors,  deliriously  triumphant 
at  having  performed  the  heroic 
action  of  riding  a  few  poor  brutes 
to  death,  had  thrown  themselves 
and  others.  Viewed  in  the  abstract, 
this  international  ride  had  no  doubt 
its  poetical  and  even  romantic  as- 
pects. It  was  extremely  gratifying 
to  learn  with  what  open  -  armed 
cordiality  the  Austrian  officers  had 
been  received  in  Berlin,  how  warmly 
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they   had    been    kissed    on    both 
cheeks  by  their  Prussian  brothers, 
what    pretty    speeches    had    been 
made    to    them,  and   how  superla- 
tively delicate  had  been  the  nour- 
ishment provided  for  the  restoration 
of  their  mortal   coils.       Bat  what, 
after  all,  did  this  amount  to  in  the 
end?     What  practical   or  valuable 
result,    from    a   military    point    of 
view,  had  been  obtained    from  all 
this  sacrifice  of  money  and  horse- 
flesh?    It  was   true,    indeed,   that 
the  fastest  rider  had  performed  the 
hitherto  incredible  feat  of  covering 
a  space  of  575  kilometres  in  seventy- 
one  hours  and  a  half;    but  was  it 
not  equally  true  that  the  horse  in 
question   had   given    up  the  ghost 
soon    after   its    arrival   at    Berlin  1 
The   technical   importance   of   the 
horse  in  a  campaign  did  not,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  consist  in  the  vain 
attempt    to    rival    the  speed    of  a 
carrier  -  pigeon ;     and     the     actual 
space  of  ground  covered  in  a  given 
time  was  a  secondary  question    in 
comparison  to  the  condition  of  man 
and    beast    on   reaching   the   goal. 
What  possible  advantage  could  be 
obtained  from  the  arrival  of  a  set 
of  riders  so  exhausted  that  in  many 
cases  they  had  to  be  actually  lifted 
down  from  off  their  mortally-stricken 
horses,  while  of  the  surviving  ani- 
mals   there  was   scarcely  one    that 
had  not  carried   off  some  lifelong 
blemish  as   memento  of  the  ride? 
2sTow    that     gradually    the     dense 
clouds  of  incense,  so  lavishly  offered 
up  by  a  blindly-admiring  audience, 
were  beginning  to  clear  away,  im- 
partial judges    were   gradually  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that   this 
brilliant    tour    de    force    was     in 
reality  but  a  brutal  and  inhuman 
action,     thoroughly     incompatible 
with    the   spirit    of  an   age  which 
has  thought  necessary  to    organise 
special  institutions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.       The 
distinguished  writer,  after  dwelling 
2  z 
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at  some  length  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  question,  went  on  to  demon- 
strate how,  in  his  opinion,  a  really 
fair  test  of  the  respective  efficiency 
of  two  cavalry  bodies  could  alone 
be  carried  out.  Let  au  entire  Aus- 
trian squadron,  thoroughly  armed 
de  cap-a-pie  as  in  the  field,  ride  to 
Berlin,  and  vice  versa:  that  one  of 
the  rival  commanders  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  could  produce 
his  men  and  horses  ready  for  action 
in  the  soundest  and  healthiest  con- 
dition would,  in  his  opinion,  de- 
serve to  bear  away  the  palm. 

Fhemie  yawned  once  or  twice 
during  the  reading  of  this  article, 
which  occupied  the  feuilleton  col- 
umns of  two  successive  numbers  of 
the  '  Freindenblatt':  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  Austrian  cavalry  and  all 
that  concerned  it  seemed  strangely 
far  away  from  her,  and  her  thoughts 
were  more  taken  up  by  the  prospec- 
tive meeting  with  Mr  Hamilton. 
Still,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  by  way  of  amusement,  she  read 
the  article  through  to  the  end,  and 
after  that  went  on  to  another  num- 
ber of  the  newspaper,  in  which  some 
other  writer,  venturing  to  disagree 
with  his  illustrious  precursor,  had 
unfolded  his  views  upon  the  same 
subject.  After  having  thoroughly 
exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Dis- 
tanzt'itt,  she  turned  to  other  matters, 
and  found  a  faint  interest  in  idly 
scanning  some  of  the  isolated  para- 
graphs grouped  together  under  the 
general  heading  of  TagesncMiijkeiten 
(news  of  the  day).  In  the  latest 
number  of  the  paper,  bearing  the 
date  of  October  30,  some  of  the 
pages  were  still  uncut,  and  had  to 
be  ripped  open  with  a  penknife 
before  she  was  able  to  proceed. 

Phemie  had  just  finished  reading 
the  rather  comic  account  of  a  quar- 
rel between  a  Viennese  market- 
woman  and  a  hackney  coachman, 
and  there  was  still  a  smile  of 
amusement  lingering  on  her  lips, 


when  her  eye  was  attracted  by 
the  heading  of  the  next  para- 
graph— 

"  Duel  between  two  cavalry 
officers." 

With  only  a  passing  feeling  of 
curiosity  to  learn  whether  either 
of  the  persons  concerned  was 
known  to  her  by  name,  she  began 
to  read  as  follows  :  — 

"A  Hungarian  correspondent  tele- 
graphs to  us  the  account  of  a  pistol 
duel  between  two  officers  of  the  — 
Hussars  regiment  stationed  at  Her- 
man nstadt, — Colonel  Farkas,  com- 
mander of  the  said  regiment,  and 
llittmeister  Baron  Leopold  Wolfs- 
berg.  Two  shots  were  discharged 
on  either  side,  the  second  shot  of 
the  Colonel's  pistol  piercing  through 
his  adversary's  right  lung.  It  is 
understood  that  Baron  Wolfsberg's 
state  is  precarious.  Professor  Bill- 
roth  has  been  summoned  from 
Vienna  to  extract  the  ball." 

What  she  read  here  was  so  un- 
expected, so  utterly  unlocked  for, 
that  in  the  first  moment  its  effect 
was  more  stunning  than  alarming. 
Like  a  sudden  blow  on  the  head 
— whose  pain  is  not  felt  because 
of  the  unconsciousness  produced — 
Phemie's  first  impression  was  one 
of  simple  bewilderment.  Uncon- 
vinced and  still  uncomprehending, 
she  read  the  paragraph  a  second 
time  in  a  stupid  mechanical  way. 
Icitttueister  Baron  Leopold  Wolfs- 
berg — Colonel  Farkas — how  strange 
and  unfamiliar  their  names  appeared 
here  in  print ;  somehow  they  would 
not  look  real  at  all.  And  what 
preposterous  story  was  that  about 
the  duel?  Impossible  !  it  could  be 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  mistake  ; 
and  Phemie,  being  alone  in  the 
railway-carriage,  tried  to  laugh  out 
aloud,  just  in  order  to  convince  her- 
self of  her  utter  disbelief  in  the 
absurd  report.  But  the  attempted 
laugh  broke  off  into  a  strangled  sob, 
and  in  the  next  moment  she  had 
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sunk  on  her  knees  with  a  wild 
despairing  cry — 

"  Oh  Leo  !  oh  my  husband ! 
Wounded !  dying  perhaps,  and  I 
so  far,  far  away  from  you  !  " 

Alas  !  there  was  no  possibility  of 
mistake,  no  loophole  left  for  a 
conceivable  confusion  of  identity. 
Though  there  were  two  Barons 
Wolfsberg  serving  in  the  Austrian 
army,  there  was  but  one  who 
answered  to  tbe  present  description, 
and  that  was  Leo.  Likewise, 
as  Phemie  knew  only  too  well,  the 
feud  with  his  colonel  had  been 
slowly  but  surely  ripening  to  a 
breach  during  the  past  months  and 
weeks — although  she  never  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  portentous 
and  fatal  development.  Bitterly 
she  now  upbraided  herself  for  her 
own  blindness,  her  own  selfish  tor- 
por in  not  sooner  having  taken 
alarm  at  what,  now,  looked  at  by 
the  light  of  this  terrible  revelation, 
had  so  clearly  been  written  between 
the  lines  of  his  letters  all  along. 
The  newspaper  bore  the  date  of 
October  30,  so  the  duel  must  have 
taken  place  on  the  28fch  or  "2  9th — 
and  to-day  was  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber. For  five  whole  days,  there- 
fore, Leo  had  been  lying  mortally 
wounded,  while  she,  all  unconscious 
of  his  condition,  had  been  amusing 
herself  over  here.  Why,  only  two 
days  ago  she  had  danced  all  night 
at  the Hunt  Ball,  never  guess- 
ing that  her  husband  was  mean- 
while stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain, 
perhaps  with  no  one  to  nurse  him, 
and  calling  vainly  on  the  wife  who 
could  not  hear  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  what  a  miserable  contempt- 
ible wretch  I  have  been !"  she  sobbed 
in  an  agony  of  futile  self-reproach, 
while  the  train  flew  on  through 
the  dull  murky  landscape,  and  the 
pattering  rain-drops  on  the  window 
seemed  trying  to  mingle  with  her 
tardy  impotent  tears. 

Then  to  the  first  agonised  burst 


of  helpless  grief  succeeded  a  period 
of  calmer  reflection.  She  must  keep 
her  senses  together,  she  must  not 
suffer  herself  to  go  mad,  in  spite  of 
that  terrible  pain  which  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  in  her  head  and 
seemed  to  be  cleaving  it  in  twain 
with  the  force  of  an  iron  hatchet. 
All  her  thoughts,  all  her  energies, 
must  now  be  concentrated  upon  one 
single  object.  Leo  needed  her;  and 
how  to  reach  him,  how  to  find  her 
way  to  Transylvania  as  speedily  as 
possible,  was  the  one  thought  which 
had  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 
Transylvania  Avas  away  over  there, 
far  down  in  a  south-eastern  direc- 
tion, almost  at  the  very  other  end 
of  Europe,  a  long  dreary  space  even 
on  the  map,  how  much  longer  and 
drearier  in  reality ;  and  as  she 
thought  of  it  with  an  involuntary 
shudder,  Phemie  suddenly  realised 
that  all  the  time  she  was  travelling 
northward  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site direction,  every  jog  of  the  train 
taking  her  farther  away  from  Leo 
instead  of  towards  him,  for  of  course 
the  fastest  route  to  Germany  and 
Austria  lay  over  Dover  and  Ostende. 
Mechanically  she  got  up  and  took 
down  her  umbrella  and  bundle  of 
wraps  from  the  network  above,  and 
stuffed  back  the  newspapers  into 
her  travelling-bag,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  get  out  at  the  next  station.  It 
was  not  long  in  coming,  for  presently 
the  speed  began  to  slacken,  and 
"  Prestonpans  !  "  was  shouted  out 
in  that  peculiar  staccato  voice  which 
no  other  mortal  but  a  railway  guard 
has  ever  been  known  to  possess. 
Phemie  was  the  only  person  to  get 
out  here,  but  there  was  a  group  of 
third-class  passengers  on  the  plat- 
form, consisting  chiefly  of  workmen 
and  market-women,  some  of  whom 
had  apparently  been  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  this  train,  which,  having 
taken  them  up,  moved  off  almost 
directly. 

"  Xow  to   inquire  for  the  next 
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train  going  south,'  thought  Phemie, 
arid  she  was  about  to  move  across 
the  platform  in  quest  of  some  rail- 
way official  who  could  give  the 
desired  information,  when  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  sort  of  whi/./ing 
buzzing  sound  which,  rising  and 
swelling  suddenly,  took  the  place 
of  the  monotonous  drip-drip  of  the 
falling  rain. 

"Stand  back!"  now  shouted  a 
loud  voice  in  her  rear,  and  as  she 
still  stood  hesitating,  bewildered, 
and  uncomprehending,  a  blue- 
frocked  workman  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm  with  rough  but  well-mean- 
ing familiarity — 

"Canny,  miss,  canny  —  stand 
back  a  wee.  'Twill  be  the  London 
express,  I'm  thinking,"  he  explained, 
as  ho  drew  her  back  not  a  moment 
too  soon  from  her  perilous  vicinity 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  In 
the  next  instant  the  express  train 
thundered  past,  shaking  the  rickety 
wooden  building  to  its  very  founda- 
tions and  deafening  the  bystanders' 
ears  with  an  overwhelming  roar, 
bringing  along  with  it  a  powerful 
blast  of  air  which  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  sweep  of  an  invisible 
pair  of  mighty  pinions.  The  rate 
of  velocity  made  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  single  carriages  as 
they  flashed  past,  all  blended  into 
the  form  of  one  dark  monster,  with 
a  tongue  of  lire  and  a  tail  of  smoke 
— a  monster  which  was  carrying 
away  in  its  entrails  a  wholesale 
assortment  of  human  virtues  and 
vices,  joys  and  sorrows,  fears  and 
hopes  ;  hundreds  of  warm  pulsating 
hearts,  each  one  of  which  was  living 
out  a  life  of  its  own,  and  was  being 
hurried  away  towards  some  special 
object  whether  of  business,  duty, 
pain,  or  pleasure.  Whoever  they 
were  and  whatever  their  object, 
those  unseen  and  unknown  mortals 
who  had  shot  past  her  tantalised 
eyes  like  a  mocking  phantasmagoria, 
not  one  of  them  could  there  be,  she 


felt  sure,  whose  mission  was  so  ter- 
ribly, desperately  urgent  as  her  own. 
With  an  involuntary  gesture  she 
had  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
the  fugitive  express,  as  though  she 
would  have  called  out,  "  Take  me 
with  you !  Help  me  to  reach  my 
husband,  who  is  perishing  perhaps 
for  want  of  his  wife  !  "  But  express 
trains  being  mainly  constructed  of 
iron,  have  hearts  too  hard  to  be 
touched  by  any  human  agony, 
however  deep ;  and  so  the  Flying 
Scotchman  rushed  by,  with  just 
one  long-drawn  fiendish  shriek  by 
way  of  answer  to  the  mute  appeal, 
and  was  presently  lost  to  sound  and 
sight. 

"What  train  is  that?"  asked 
Phemie,  as  soon  as  her  ears  had 
recovered  from  the  momentary  deaf- 
ness produced  by  the  overwhelming 
noise. 

"  The  Flying  Scotchman,  miss ; 
reaches  London  at  G.30." 

"  And  when  can  I  get  another 
express  train  to  London  that  will 
bring  me  in  time  to  reach  the  Dover 
boat  1  I  must  catch  it  to-night." 

The  station-master,  to  whom  this 
question  was  addressed,  shook  his 
head,  acknowledging  his  incapacity 
to  answer  it.  Express  trains  never 
stopped  here,  and  so  he  rarely  had 
occasion  to  study  the  subject  in  con- 
nection with  Continental  steamers. 
If  the  lady  had  thought  of  getting 
out  at  Berwick  instead  of  here,  why, 
she  might  then  have  easily  man- 
aged to  be  picked  up  by  the  Flying 
Scotchman ;  but  since  she  had  not 
done  so,  her  best  chance  now  would 
be  to  go  on  to  Edinburgh  by  the 
next  up  train,  which  would  be 
passing  through  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  At  Edinburgh  she  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
information  she  required  regarding 
Continental  packets,  and  might  pos- 
sibly still  manage  to  reach  Dover  in 
time  to  cross  by  the  night  boat. 

Phemie  groaned  aloud.     Another 
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precious  twenty  minutes  gone,  and  twenty  minutes  she  wearily  paced 

then  this   torturing  uncertainty  as  the  little  platform,  with  the  feverish 

to  whether  she  would  reach  London  mechanical  motion  of  a  caged  wild 

in  time  to  catch  the  Dover-Ostende  animal,  listening  to  the  melancholy 

steamer.     However,  there  was  noth-  drip,  drip  of  the  falling  drops,  and 


ing  for  it  but  to  resign  herself  to     the  disconsolate 
the   inevitable,    and   for   the   next     pipes. 


nirgle  of  the  rain- 


CHAPTER    LX. A    BURST    BUBBLE. 


Mr  Hamilton,  waiting  on  the 
platform  of  the  Wavcrley  Station 
at  Edinburgh,  had  felt  considerable 
surprise  and  annoyance  when  the 
train  had  come  in  without  bringing 
the  person  he  had  so  eagerly  been 
expecting.  Xo,  it  was  not  possible  ; 
and  yet  it  was  clear  that  among  the 
stream  of  passengers  is-suing  from 
the  train  his  eyes  could  nowhere 
discern  Baroness  "VYolfsberg's  slender 
willowy  figure,  nor  the  dark-green 
Styrian  felt  hat,  adorned  with  a 
drooping  tuft  of  chamois  beard, 
which  she  usually  wore  for  walking 
or  travelling.  Still  refusing  to  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he 
walked  down  the  platform,  peeping 
into  every  carriage  as  he  passed 
it,  with  still  a  lurking  hope  that 
Pheniie  might  have  loitered  behind 
collecting  her  wraps,  or  possibly 
arranging  her  hair  and  putting 
some  last  touch  to  her  dress,  in 
view  of  the  expected  meeting  ;  and 
Mr  Hamilton,  as  this  idea  occurred 
to  him,  smiled  ever  so  slightly 
under  his  moustache — the  self-con- 
fident smile  of  a  man  who  has  often 
seen  fair  women  strive  to  make 
themselves  yet  more  fair  in  order 
to  find  favour  in  his  eyes.  The 
smile,  however,  died  away  when  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  car- 
riages showed  him  that  they  were 
empty  beyond  doubt — for  as  this  was 
a  local  train,  which  did  not  go  be- 
yond Edinburgh,  the  passengers  had 
all  got  out.  With  a  puzzled  frown 
he  drew  out  the  telegram  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  possibility 


of  mistake  there,  but  it  was  quite 
explicit — "AVaverley  Station,  ten 
twenty -five."  Clearly,  therefore, 
some  unknown  obstacle  had  inter- 
vened to  prevent  her  starting  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon  :  perhaps  she  had 
missed  the  train,  or  else,  maddening 
thought !  perhaps  she  had  lost  cour- 
age at  the  last  moment,  and  suffered 
herself  to  be  dissuaded  from  the 
journey. 

"And  yet  I  felt  so  sure  of  her," 
he  said  to  himself,  reflectively. 
"  That  last  waltz  was  an  unmistak- 
able surrender,  or  else  I  know 
nothing  of  women  !  " 

Just,  however,  as  he  was  about 
to  turn  away  from  the  platform, 
provoked  and  uncertain  what  to 
do  next,  his  eye  was  caught  by  an 
object  which  seemed  to  wake  some 
chord  in  his  memory.  It  was  a 
solitary  trunk,  which,  deposited 
there  from  the  luggage-van  of  the 
last  arrived  train,  had  apparently 
not  yet  found  its  owner.  Perhaps 
Mr  Hamilton's  eye  may  have  been 
attracted  by  something  unusual  and 
foreign-looking  in  the  appearance 
of  this  trunk,  or  else  he  ma  dimly 
have  remembered  having  seen  some- 
thing like  it  on  some  previous  occa- 
sion. This  vague  impression  soon 
became  a  certainty  when,  on  going 
nearer,  he  read  the  initials  E.  W., 
surmounted  by  a  seven  -  pointed 
crown,  executed  in  dark-blue  paint 
upon  the  drab-coloured  waterproof 
linen  covering  the  lid  of  the  bas- 
ket-trunk. Undoubtedly  this  was 
Phemie's  box.  Mr  Hamilton  now 
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remembered  having  seen  it  upon  a 
former  occasion,  and  there  could  bo 
no  possibility  of  mistake,  as  it  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  usual 
run  of  English  travelling -trunks. 
Evidently,  therefore,  Phemie  must 
— true  to  her  plan — have  started  in 
the  train  which  had  just  arrived, 
but  had  been  forced  to  interrupt 
her  journey  for  some  reason  or 
other  utterly  unintelligible  to  him. 
At  all  events,  his  only  course  was 
now  to  wait  here  on  the  platform 
to  see  whether  none  of  the  subse- 
quent trains  would  bring  an  ex- 
planation of  the  riddle. 

He  had  not  waited  above  some 
twenty  minutes  when  the  next  train 
from  the  southern  direction  came 
steaming  in  enveloped  in  a  dense 
black  cloud,  for  the  heavy  murky 
air  did  not  permit  the  smoke  to 
rise,  and  it  swept  the  platform  in 
long  irregular  puffs  like  trailing 
fragments  of  a  ragged  black  pall. 
Then,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  a 
little,  he  caught  sight  of  Baroness 
Wolfsberg  advancing  towards  him, 
and  his  heart  beat  high  with  a  fierce 
and  unholy 'joy. 

She  had  not  yet  caught  sight  of 
him  apparently,  for  her  eyes  had  a 
far-oil',  almost  vacant  expression, 
and  she  would  have  passed  him. 
without  recognition  had  he  not 
arrested  her  by  his  playful  ex- 
clamation— 

"  Madame  la  Baronne  !  Where 
are  you  going  1  Are  you  running 
away  from  me?"  t 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she 
turned  round  quickly  and  came  up 
to  him  with  an  eager  gesture. 

"Oh,  Mr  Hamilton,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  !  What  a  lucky 
chance  to  find  you  here  !  " 

There  was  unmistakable  pleasure 
and  relief  in  her  tone,  but  yet  her 
manner  puzzled  him  slightly.  It 
was  scarcely  like  Phemie,  generally 
so  shyly  reticent,  to  show  her  feel- 
ings so  openly,  and  he  had  not  been 


prepared  for  this  sudden  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  which  had  taken  so 
long  to  thaw. 

"  Of  course  you  knew  I  would 
be  here  to  receive  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity. 
"  But  why  are  you  so  late  1  I 
expected  you  to  have  arrived  half 
an  hour  ago,  and  the  time  of  wait- 
ing has  seemed  interminably  long." 

Through  his  tone  of  playful 
familiarity  there  pierced  a  slight, 
almost  imperceptible  new  accent,  in 
which  only  a  very  keen  psycho- 
logical analyst  could  have  detected 
some  latent  tinge  of  authority — 
something  rather  of  the  master's 
tone  claiming  his  dues  than  of  a 
diffident  suitor  craving  a  boon. 

But  tone  and  smile  alike  were 
lost  upon  Phemie,  whose  mental 
vision  was  now  fixed  upon  one 
single  agonising  point,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  idea. 

"  Yes,  the  waiting  has  been  ter- 
rible," she  said,  with  a  little  shudder. 
"  I  thought  those  twenty  minutes 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  But 
now  there  is  no  more  time  to  be 
lost.  You  must  find  out  for  me 
when  the  next  train  starts,  for  I 
must  be  off  at  once." 

"At  once!"  The  masterful  smile 
was  now  more  decidedly  accen- 
tuated. "  Surely  there  is  no 
such  desperate  hurry  about  that, 
my  dear  Baroness ;  and  you  must 
now  be  content  to  give  yourself  up 
entirely  to  my  care,  and  leave  all 
arrangements  in  my  hands.  Take 
my  arm  and  come  with  me  to  the 
Royal  Hotel,  where  I  have  ordered 
luncheon,  during  which  we  can  dis- 
cuss our  further  movements.  There 
will  be  plenty  trains  to  suit  us  later 
on  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Later  on  !  But  do  you  not 
understand  that  I  must  start  at 
once,  and  that  you  must  help  me 
to  find  out  the  quickest  way  of 
going  1  I  must  start  for  home  im- 
mediately," she  repeated  a  little  im- 
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patiently,   as   he  did   not  at   once 
reply. 

"  Of  course  you  shall  go  home," 
he  assented,  more  and  more  puzzled 
by  her  manner;  "but  do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  time  enough 
if  we  reached  Laird's  Hill  by  six 
o'clock  or  half-past?" 

"Laird's  Hill !  What  do  I  care 
for  Laird's  Hill?  I  am  not  going 
there." 

"Phemie,  I  don't  understand 
you.  Have  you  not  come  here  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  revisiting  your 
old  home  ?  and  can  you  have  been 
capricious  enough  to  change  your 
mind  since  you  sent  off  yesterday's 
telegram  1 " 

"Ah,  the  telegram!"  said  Phemie, 
passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead 
as  though  to  recall  something  long 
forgotten.  "  Yes,  I  remember  now  ; 
but  that  was  before  I  had  received 
this  terrible  news.  My  husband  is 
dangerously  ill — wounded  in  a  duel 
— and  I  must  go  to  him  at  once. 
Oh,  Mr  Hamilton  !  dear  Mr  Hamil- 
ton !  help  me  to  get  away  !  help  me 
to  reach  home  ! " 

She  had  now  taken  hold  of  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  was 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  agonised 
entreaty  in  her  eyes.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a  strange  electric  thrill  as 
he  felt  her  clinging  to  him  thus 
helpless  and  tearful,  yet  for  all  her 
agitation  he  was  surprised  to  feel 
how  strong  and  firm  had  suddenly 
become  the  touch  of  those  slender 
fingers. 

"You  are  asking  me  to  help  you 
to  rejoin  your  husband,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  significantly.  "  Yes,  I 
will  help  you,  but  not  until  you 
have  kept  your  promise  to  me. 
Come  with  me  to-day  to  Laird's 
Hill,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  to- 
morrow you  shall  be  free  to  go." 

"To-morrow ! "  There  was  a  world 
of  scorn  in  Phemie's  clear  girlish 
voice  as  she  said  the  word.  "  By 
to-morrow  morning  I  must  have 


crossed  the  sea  and  be  on  my  way 
to  Austria.  As  if  I  could  voluntar- 
ily delay  a  single  hour,  a  single 
minute,  in  starting  !  " 

"And  do  you  imagine  that  I  am 
the  man  to  be  played  fast  and  loose 
with  in  this  accursed  fashion  ? "  he 
exclaimed  fiercely,  seizing  hold  of 
both  her  hands  with  an  unexpected 
movement  and  holding  them  tightly 
imprisoned.  "  I  love  you,  Phemie, 
to  distraction,  and  you  have  known 
it  all  along.  By  consenting  to  meet 
me  here  you  have  given  me  rights 
which  I  do  not  choose  to  relinquish. 
I  have  loved  you  for  years,  and  now 
I  claim  rny  reward  !  " 

Goaded  to  madness  by  seeing 
that  his  carefully  prepared  scheme 
was  now  likely  to  be  thwarted  by 
an  almost  unprecedented  coinci- 
dence, he  had  lost  all  power  of 
self-control,  and  with  the  frenzied 
instinct  of  the  gambler  who  hurls 
down  all  his  remaining  gold  upon 
one  solitary  card,  he  sulfered  the 
expression  of  his  brutal  passion  to 
escape  him  in  all  its  hideous  naked- 
ness. 

But  scarcely  had  the  words  passed 
his  lips  than  he  regretted  them,  for 
he  saw  that  he  had  played  his  last 
card  and  played  it  in  vain.  A 
little  while  ago  Phemie  would  have 
blushed  and  trembled  beneath  the 
fire  of  his  eyes  and  the  vibration 
of  his  deep  bass  voice,  but  now  it 
was  with  unmoved  stony  face  and 
perfectly  self-possessed  manner  that 
she  replied  coldly  and  a  little  wearily 
as  she  drew  away  her  hands  from 
his  grasp — 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  Mr 
Hamilton,  and  you  don't  seem 
rightly  to  have  understood  me 
either.  I  tell  you  that  my  hus- 
band is  dangerously  ill,  and  that  he 
requires  me,  and  you  keep  wasting 
my  time  by  talking  of  other  things 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
instead  of  helping  me  to  find  out  by 
what  train  I  should  start.  How 
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can  you  imagine  that  I  can  give  a 
thought  either  to  you  or  to  any  one 
else  when  he  is  in  question  ?  " 

Mr  Hamilton  now  gazed  at 
Phemie  in  genuine  astonishment. 
In  all  his  varied  and  miscellaneous 
experience  of  the  other  sex  he  had 
never  yet  come  across  a  woman  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  had  be- 
haved in  precisely  this  fashion. 
Sweet  surrender  and  indignant  vir- 
tue had  been  common  enough  feat- 
ures within  his  range  of  knowledge, 
and  sometimes  the  latter  had  been 
but  a  mask  wherewith  gracefully  to 
veil  the  path  which  led  to  the  for- 
mer, but  this  was  something  totally 
different.  A  woman  who  did  not 
even  pay  him  the  sorry  compliment 
of  being  offended  by  the  disclosure 
of  his  illicit  passion,  but  who  calmly 
put  it  aside  as  something  utterly 
worthless  and  insignificant,  was  a 
new  and  curious  study.  Scarcely 
did  she  seem  to  have  heard  his 
burning  delirious  words,  or  at  all 
events  they  had  left  no  more  mark 
than  dewdrops  upon  a  cabbage-leaf. 
He  looked  at  her  again  more  scrut- 
inisingly,  doubtful  yet  whether  after 
all  this  abnormal  behaviour  were 
not  the  perfection  of  acting.  But 
no,  another  glance  at  Phemie's  un- 
conscious face  convinced  him  of  his 
error,  lleluctantly  he  was  obliged 
to  concede  that  for  once  he,  Hamil- 
ton the  Invincible,  was  a  mere  no- 
body in  a  woman's  eyes.  The  mere 
thought  of  another  man  far  away 
had  sufficed  to  efface  the  impression 
he  had  succeeded  in  producing  by 
weeks  of  stratagem  and  intrigue. 

"The  game's  up,"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth;  "she  cares  for 

nothing  but  that  d d  foreigner 

after  all !  "  Then  as  the  surface  pol- 
ish of  the  gentleman  instinctively  re- 
appeared, in  order  to  mask  the  man's 
brutal  instincts  a  moment  in  the 
ascendancy,  he  now  said  aloud  in  a 
tone  of  such  perfect  courtesy  that 
few  indeed  would  have  detected 


therein  the  latent  tinge  of   bitter 
sarcasm — 

"Of  course  you  are  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  movements,  Baroness. 
Very  likely  you  are  exaggerating 
the  cause  of  your  anxiety;  but  if 
you  have  really  made  up  your  mind 
to  start  at  once,  you  have  only  to 
command  me, — I  am  quite  at  your 
service." 

Phemie  expressed  her  wishes 
shortly  and  concisely.  Taking  a 
£5  note  from  her  pocket,  she 
handed  it  to  him  with  the  request 
that  he  should  get  her  ticket  to 
London  by  the  next  available  train. 
And  Mr  Hamilton,  rather  to  his 
own  surprise,  dropped  into  the 
ignominious  post  of  submissive 
servant  meekly  and  tamely,  —  for 
such  is  the  power  of  a  strong  all- 
absorbing  emotion  that  it  not  only 
sweeps  away  all  obstacles,  but  like- 
wise makes  contrasting  characters 
assume  inverted  parts  in  curious 
and  unexpected  fashion.  A  little 
while  ago  he  had  believed  that  he 
held  this  woman  securely  in  his 
grasp,  and  now  here  he  was  obey- 
ing her  orders  like  the  merest 
schoolboy — taking  her  ticket,  look- 
ing up  time-tables,  and  seeing  about 
her  luggage  with  the  same  careful 
exactitude  as  though  the  main 
object  of  his  life  had  now  become 
to  get  rid  of  his  charming  com- 
panion as  rapidly  as  possible.  Even 
when  all  the  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  Phemie  established 
in  the  seat  of  the  railway-carriage 
that  was  presently  to  bear  her  far 
away  out  of  his  reach,  Mr  Hamilton 
did  not  seem  to  have  recovered  his 
power  of  independent  speech  and 
action,  but  stood  near  the  open 
carriage  -  door  silent  and  uncom- 
fortable, acutely  conscious  that 
never  in  his  life  had  he  cut  such 
a  pitiable  figure  before. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  have 
sufficient  money  for  the  journey  1" 
he  said  at  last  with  an  effort,  just  as 
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doors  were  beginning  to  be  banged 
and  departure  seemed  imminent. 
"  Pray  use  me  as  your  banker  for 
the  present  if  I  can  be  of  any  use," 
he  added,  drawing  out  his  elegant 
Eussia  -  leather  pocket  -  book,  not 
without  a  certain  grim  sense  of 
the  ironical  humour  of  the  situation. 
After  all,  since  he  had  registered 
her  luggage  and  taken  her  ticket, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  push  the  matter  to  its  bitter 
end  by  lending  her  money  to  en- 
able her  to  rejoin  that  confounded 
foreigner  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Phemie  looked  into  her  purse 
and  hesitated  for  a  moment.  After 
paying  her  ticket  to  London  there 
remained  but  £7  altogether  and 
some  loose  silver  pieces.  Would 
this  suffice  to  bring  her  to  Iler- 
mannstadt  ?  she  vaguely  wondered. 
Yet  an  invincible  feeling  of  repug- 
nance made  her  unwilling  to  accept 
the  loan  of  money  from  this  man, 
although  she  had  not  yet  wholly 
grasped  the  baseness  of  his  char- 
acter. 

"Thanks,"  she  coldly  replied, 
shutting  the  steel  clasp  of  her  purse 
with  a  sharp  little  click  which  had 
a  final  and  decisive  sound  in  his 
ear.  "  I  am  well  provided." 

"Then  can  I  do  nothing  more 
for  you^" 

"Nothing." 

The  carriage-door  had  now  been 
closed,  and  the  last  words  of  this 
conversation  were  spoken  through 
the  open  window.  Mr  Hamilton, 
standing  outside  on  the  platform, 
was  still  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Eussia- leather  pocket-book  which 
he  had  taken  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  offering  the  money.  The 
sight  of  this  pocket-book,  which 
she  had  seen  once  or  twice  before, 
suddenly  aroused  another  chord  in 
Phemie's  mind,  and  rising  to  her 
feet  she  bent  out  over  the  window- 
sash. 

"Yes,   there    is   something   else 


which  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said 
imperiously;  "you  must  give  me 
back  that  flower  which  you  pretend 
to  have  got  from  me  five  years  ago. 
You  know  that  you  have  no  right 
to  keep  it." 

Still  feeling  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, Mr  Hamilton  hurriedly  opened 
the  pocket-book,  and  took  from  it 
a  somewhat  crushed  and  soiled 
envelope,  which  he  handed  to 
Baroness  Wolfsberg  just  as  the 
starting-bell  began  to  ring. 

"Of  course  I  must  obey  you,"  he 
said  hoarsely  •  and  then,  with  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  regain  at 
least  some  of  the  lost  ground,  he 
added,  "But  you  misjudge  me 
cruelly;  indeed  you  do.  In  taking 
from  me  this  flower,  you  deprive 
me  of  the  last  precious  thing  which 
life  contained.  If  you  could  only 
guess  what  that  flower  has  been  to 
me  during  all  these  years,  you 
would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to " 

His  phrase  was  cut  short  by  a 
mocking  peal  of  laughter.  Phemie 
had  meanwhile  opened  the  envel- 
ope, and  was  gazing  at  something 
inside  which  seemed  to  be  provoca- 
tive of  irrepressible  mirth  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  absorbing  agitation. 

"  You  are  a  bad  man  !  "  she  said, 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  and 
accentuating  each  word  with  pain- 
ful distinctness.  "I  only  guessed 
it  before,  but  now  I  know  it. 
There,  take  the  keepsake  that  you 
prize  so  highly  !  " 

Stuffing  back  the  contents  into 
the  envelope,  with  a  scornful  ges- 
ture she  tossed  it  out  of  the  window, 
where  it  fluttered  down  on  to  the 
platform  at  Mr  Hamilton's  feet 
just  as  the  train  began  to  move  off. 
A  sudden  jet  of  steam  from  the 
adjacent  engine  rose  up  and  curled 
round  the  carriage-window  in  fan- 
tastic curves,  through  which  Phe- 
mie's face  looked  mockingly  out  at 
her  discomfited  lover.  Never  be- 
fore had  she  appeared  so  bewitch- 
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ingly  seductive  as  at  that  last 
moment,  when  she  was  being 
spirited  away  from  his  tantalised 
vision ;  and  yet,  although  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  face  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman  that  looked  out 
at  him  across  the  floating  vapours, 
there  was  something  in  the  disdain- 
ful curve  of  her  lip  and  in  the  flash 
of  her  hazel  eye  that  strangely 
reminded  him  of  the  insignificant 
little  girl  who  had  boxed  his  ears 
fourteen  years  ago. 

When  the  train  had  quite  dis- 
appeared, Mr  Hamilton  bent  down 
and  picked  up  the  envelope  that 
Phemie  had  so  contemptuously  cast 
aside.  The  clue  to  her  abnormal 
mirth  was  not  long  to  seek,  for  on 


opening  the  paper  enclosed  within 
the  cover  there  came  to  light,  in- 
stead of  the  supposed  horse-chestnut 
blossom,  a  rather  greasy  curl  of 
coarse  black  hair,  tied  with  a 
bow  of  flaunting  tartan  ribbon, 
and  embellished  by  the  following 
inscription,  executed  in  a  large 
irregular  handwriting  :  "From  your 
fa/'thfool  Sally,  in  token  of  trou 
love." 

"Hang  it  all!"  exclaimed  Mr 
Hamilton,  striking  his  forehead 
angrily;  "to  think  that  I  could 
have  been  such  a  duffer  as  to  have 
piven  her  the  wrong  envelope  ! 
Why,  that  is  a  still  worse  mistake 
than  the  one  made  ten  years  ago 
with  the  Marquise  Aquaviva  !  " 


CHAPTER    LXI. FROM    DOVER    TO    OSTEXDE. 


Phemie  had  a  close  shave  to  catch 
the  London  mail  running  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dover  night-boat ;  but 
yet  she  did  contrive  to  catch  it 
by  the  inside  of  a  minute,  thanks 
to  a  frenzied  drive  at  a  break-neck 
pace  from  one  station  to  the  other, 
further  complicated  by  a  slight  veil 
of  fog  which  had  sprung  up  towards 
evening.  The  promise  of  liberal 
remuneration  to  the  driver  of  a 
hansom- cab  had  induced  him  to 
achieve  almost  an  impossibility ; 
but  a  sharp  turn  at  the  crowded 
corner  of  Oxford  Street  dislodged 
the  trunk  placed  insecurely  on  the 
roof  of  the  vehicle,  and  caused  it  to 
roll  heavily  to  the  ground  between 
an  omnibus  and  a  dray-cart. 

"  Never  mind  !  go  on  !  "  called 
out  Phemie  in  an  agony,  seeing 
that  the  coachman  was  about  to 
draw  up  abruptly  —  "I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  minute.  A  sove- 
reign—  thirty  shillings — anything 
you  choose,  as  long  as  you  reach 
Charing  Cross  Station  in  time." 

And  reach  it  they  did,  just  as 
the  starting-bell  was  ringing.  There 


was  no  time  to  think  of  taking  a 
ticket,  no  time  but  to  scramble  into 
the  train  already  in  motion  while 
her  bag  and  wraps  were  being  pitched 
in  by  the  window, bruising  her  elbow 
severely  in  the  act,  and  causing  a 
long  ungainly  rent  in  the  skirt  of 
her  serge  gown  at  the  place  where 
she  had  tripped  up  over  it  in  get- 
ting in.  But  what  did  it  matter, 
what  did  anything  matter,  as  long 
as  she  had  caught  the  train  1  It 
was  now  past  eight,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  to  -  morrow  forenoon  she 
would  have  reached  Cologne  and 
be  fairly  on  her  way  to  Austria. 
She  scarcely  felt  the  pain  in  her 
elbow,  and  the  loss  of  her  trunk 
did  not  trouble  her.  Rather,  per- 
haps, she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
feeling  of  relief  at  having  got  rid  of 
it.  Having  no  luggage  to  think  of 
decidedly  simplified  matters. 

By  half-past  ten  Dover  was  reached 
and  she  was  on  board  the  Ostende 
boat.  As  she  went  down  the  stair- 
case into  the  large  centre  cabin  she 
became  conscious  of  a  strange  empty 
feeling  in  her  head  ;  the  long  row  of 
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velvet  benches  which  ran  round  the 
space  seemed  to  be  alternately  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  from  her  in 
a  crazy  intoxicated  sort  of  fashion, 
and  the  gold-framed  mirrors  placed 
at  regular  intervals  between  the 
port  windows  were  twinkling  weird- 
ly with  the  irregular  nicker  of  Will- 
o'-the-wisp  lights.  She  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head.  What  could  it 
be,  this  strange  sensation  that  made 
her  feel  as  if  her  senses  were  slip- 
ping away  from  her  control1?  The 
sea  was  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond,  and 
the  ship  had  not  yet  weighed 
anchor,  so  it  could  not  be  sea- 
sickness. Surely  she  was  not 
going  to  fall  ill  or  go  mad,  just 
now  when  she  required  all  her 
strength  of  mind  and  body  to 
accomplish  what  was  still  before 
her?  The  odour  of  food  coming 
from  the  adjacent  kitchen  solved 
the  riddle,  and  as  she  saw  a  dish 
of  broiled  ham  being  carried  past 
her,  Phemie  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  had  not  tasted  food  since 
leaving  Blushwood  Hall  that  morn- 
ing. Of  course  she  was  hungry — 
how  stupid  not  to  have  thought  of 
it  before  !  and  eagerly  she  called  to 
the  steward  as  he  came  back  past 
her  empty-handed  and  told  him  to 
bring  her  a  similar  dish  of  ham. 
The  ten  minutes  or  so  which  had 
to  elapse  before  the  food  made  its 
appearance  seemed  to  her  inter- 
minably long,  and  every  time  she 
saw  another  dish  of  ham  or  of  fried 
fish  carried  past  her,  she  glanced  at 
it  with  famished  eyes,  just  as  though 
it  required  all  her  self-control  to 
keep  her  from  springing  up  and 
intercepting  the  dish  on  its  pas- 
sage. At  the  same  time  she  became 
aware  that  a  pair  of  solemn  blue- 
spectacled  eyes  were  gravely  watch- 
ing her  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

When  at  last  her  own  portion  of 
bacon  was  placed  before  her,  she 
fell  upon  it  so  ravenously  that  in 


less  than  two  minutes  the  dish  was 
empty,  and  yet  she  did  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  to  be  perceptibly 
appeased. 

"Another  dish  of  bacon,"  she 
ordered- — "and  some  tea,  please, 
and  toast  and  butter." 

But  here  the  owner  of  the  blue- 
spectacled  eyes,  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  long  tangled  grey  beard,  but 
with  no  hair  worth  mentioning  on 
any  other  part  of  his  face  or  head, 
suddenly  interposed.  He  laid  down 
the  pamphlet  he  had  been  reading 
and  looked  across  at  Phemie  with  a 
disapproving  shake  of  the  head. 

"  You  do  unwisely  to  eat  so  rash," 
he  said  with  a  strong  German  ac- 
cent. "  The  stomach,  he  supports 
not  such  hasty  unthorough  work. 
Everything  must  be  well  grounded 
and  considered,  or  else  it  will  not 
be  welcome  to  him." 

"  1  am  very  hungry,"  said  Phemie, 
simply.  "  I  have  not  eaten  since 
this  morning." 

"  That  excuses  not  your  foolish- 
ness," returned  the  old  German,  with 
uncompromising  severity.  "  The 
bacon  he  is  too  fat  for  you,  and 
the  tea  he  is  good  for  nothing  at 
this  so  late  hour.  Likewise  the 
butter,  she  is  a  perfidious  creature ; 
do  not  touch  her  to-night.  What 
you  want  is  an  egg-dish  and  a  glass 
beer." 

In  her  secret  heart  Phemie  would 
much  have  preferred  a  cup  of  strong 
tea,  but  feeling  too  weary  to  resist, 
she  meekly  ordered  a  glass  of  ale 
and  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  at 
the  bidding  of  the  imperious  stran- 
ger, who,  however,  betrayed  no 
further  sign  of  interest  in  herself 
or  her  nourishment,  but  had  mean- 
while resumed  the  perusal  of  his 
pamphlet,  whose  contents  seemed 
to  be  of  a  peculiarly  absorbing 
nature. 

When  she  liad  finished  her  sup- 
per, Phemie  lay  down  on  one  of 
the  sofas,  with  her  bundle  of  wraps 
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as  a  pillow.  The  passage  to  Ostende 
would  last  over  four  hours,  so  per- 
haps she  might  manage  to  get  a 
little  sleep  in  the  interval.  At  first 
this  seemed  impossible  :  she  tossed 
and  turned  about  restlessly  from  one 
side  to  the  other  while  the  day's 
events  flitted  past  her  eyes  in  a 
sort  of  wild  phantasmagoria  ;  but 
presently  the  regular  throb  of  the 
steamer's  screw  acted  as  a  soothing 
lullaby.  The  thought  that  each 
turn  of  the  revolving  wheel  was 
bringing  her  nearer  to  Leo  was 
soothing  and  comforting,  and  im- 
perceptibly she  passed  into  slumber, 
deep,  peaceful,  and  dreamless. 

"When  Phemie  opened  her  eyes 
again,  after  what  seemed  to  her  to 
have  been  but  a  few  minutes,  she 
was  surprised  to  feel  that  the 
steamer  was  no  longer  in  motion ; 
the  cabin  lamps  were  still  burning, 
looking  red  by  contrast  with  the 
pale  uncertain  yellow  light  stream- 
ing in  from  the  port-holes.  She 
sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  still 
scarcely  understanding  where  she 
was ;  then,  as  the  reality  of  her 
position  rushed  over  her,  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  all  its  agonising 
details,  she  hastily  pulled  out  her 
watch  and  saw  that  it  marked 
close  upon  eight  o'clock.  It  must 
have  stopped  last  night  without 
her  perceiving  it,  was  her  first  in- 
stinctive thought.  But  no ;  she 
held  it  to  her  ear  and  heard  its 
ticking,  which,  together  with  the 
light  streaming  in  at  the  windows, 
left  no  further  doubt  on  her  mind 
that  this  was  not  night  but  morn- 
ing. Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  had  been  due  at  Ostende 
at  3  A.M. — five  hours  ago  !  What 
could  this  mean  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  she  had  overslept  herself  and 
missed  the  landing  ? 

In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet, 
and  then  she  saw  that  everything  in 
the  cabin  bore  a  calm  settled  ap- 
pearance, as  though  the  idea  of 


leaving  the  steamer  was  the  very 
last  -thought  in  every  one's  mind 
just  now.  The  old  blue-spectacled 
German  was  sitting  bolt-upright  at 
the  self-same  spot  as  on  the  previous 
evening,  still  plunged  in  the  per- 
usal of  his  precious  pamphlet,  and 
the  steward  was  going  down  the 
side  of  the  table  laying  the  places 
for  breakfast  in  a  leisurely  fashion. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  are 
we  not  at  Ostende  1  Why  did  no 
one  wake  me  in  time  to  get  out  ? " 
were  the  impulsive  questions  that 
burst  from  her  lips. 

The  steward  paused  in  his  occu- 
pation, with  a  bundle  of  forks  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  her  critically. 

"  We  are  at  Ostende,"  he  returned 
laconically,  thinking  perhaps  that  it 
was  as  well  to  economise  his  answers, 
and  only  reply  to  one  question  at  a 
time. 

"Then  why  have  we  not  gone  on 
shore  long  ago  ? " 

"Because  of  the  fog,  miss;  the 
steamer  cannot  get  into  harbour." 

"  But  I  must  go  on  shore  at 
once,"  said  Phemie ;  "  I  tell  you 
that  I  cannot  even  wait  to  have 
breakfast." 

The  steward,  an  unwholesome- 
looking  pock  -  pitted  individual, 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain 
grim  sense  of  humour,  for  he  smiled 
a  sickly  sort  of  smile  as  he  returned — 

"  I'm  thinking,  miss,  that  you 
will  have  time  enough  to  enjoy 
your  breakfast,  and  your  dinner  too 
if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  Just  that  we  may  consider  our- 
selves lucky  if  we  get  into  port  at 
all  to-day.  At  present  that  does 
not  seem  over  likely.  I've  been 
in  the  service  a  matter  of  fifteen 
years,  and  this  is  about  the  heaviest 
fog  I  ever  set  eyes  upon." 

"  Oh,  but  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  the  matter,"  said 
Phemie,  imperiously.  "Fog  or  no 
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fog,  I  cannot  possibly  suffer  my 
journey  to  be  interrupted  in  this 
ridiculous  fashion.  Where  is  the 
captain?  I  must  speak  to  him  at 
once  and  tell  him  that  he  is  to 
put  me  on  shore  directly." 

Some  of  the  passengers  who  had 
already  begun  to  take  their  places 
at  the  breakfast-table  looked  up  in 
surprise  at  this  pale  slender  young 
woman  who  was  capable  of  assuming 
a  tone  so  much  at  variance  with  her 
appearance ;  but  the  steward's  sick- 
ly smile  reappeared  again  as  he  re- 
turned— 

"  The  captain's  up  yonder  on 
deck,  miss,  and  of  course  you  can 
please  yourself  by  telling  him  what- 
ever you  choose.  It  will  make  no 
difference  to  me  any  way,  nor  to 
any  one  else,  I'm  thinking." 

A  minute  later  Phemie  was  on 
deck,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her 
as  she  began  to  realise  the  state 
of  matters.  The  fog  that  she  had 
spoken  of  so  contemptuously  was 
a  real  substantial  thing,  neither  to 
be  ignored  nor  argued  away.  It 
was  so  dense  that  one  could  not  see 
across  the  length  of  the  ship,  the 
figures  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  and 
of  the  captain  pacing  the  deck 
appeared  like  far-off  gigantic  phan- 
toms, and  scarce  half-a-dozen  yards 
of  water  round  the  ship's  edge  could 
be  descried  in  any  direction  by  the 
keenest  eye.  What  lay  beyond  that 
murky  yellow  curtain  was  shrouded 
in  mystery,  not  to  be  pierced  or 
guessed  at.  Like  a  monster  extin- 
guisher the  fog  had  descended  in 
the  night  and  seized  hold  of  the 
ship  in  its  treacherous  stealthy  grip, 
enclosing  it  in  a  secure  prison,  which, 
though  built  of  fleeting  intangible 
vapours,  was  yet  stronger  than  ada- 
mantine walls.  Though  scarce  a 
stone's  -  throw  from  the  bar  of 
Ostende,  they  were  virtually  as 
isolated  as  though  becalmed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Pacific.  The  boards 
of  the  deck,  as  well  as  every  piece 


of  woodwork  about  the  ship,  were 
wet  and  slippery  with  the  all-per- 
vading moisture,  and  the  doleful 
howl  of  some  unhappy  dog  impris- 
oned somewhere  down  in  the  hatch- 
ways mingled  dismally  with  the 
blowing  of  the  fog-horn,  which  kept 
sounding  at  intervals. 

The  captain  listened  to  what 
Phemie  had  to  say  with  great  court- 
esy. Usually  a  short  gruff  man  in 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  du- 
ties, he  had  nevertheless  a  keen  eye 
for  a  pretty  young  woman,  and  his 
manner  towards  her  just  now  had  a 
touch  of  paternal  benevolence.  It 
was  the  manner  of  a  sensible  grown- 
up person  listening  kindly  and  in- 
dulgently to  the  foolish  illogical 
arguments  of  a  sweet  but  ignorant 
child. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done — 
really  nothing — as  he  informed  her 
with  extreme  politeness,  but  just  to 
wait  till  the  fog  lifted.  lie  could 
not  possibly  say  when  this  might 
be — twelve  hours  perhaps,  or  pos- 
sibly twenty-four.  Ships  had  some- 
times been  detained  to  his  knowledge 
for  thirty-six  or  even  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  harbour  entrance ; 
but  these  were  extreme  cases,  to  be 
sure,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
bad  as  that.  The  chief  point  upon 
which  he  was  very  positive  was 
that  he  could  not  possibly  risk  his 
ship  and  the  lives  of  his  passengers 
by  attempting  such  a  crazy  feat  as 
to  move  a  single  inch  in  the  present 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  even 
when  Phemie,  with  clasped  hands 
and  eyes  that  might  have  melted  a 
heart  of  stone,  implored  him  to  let 
her  be  put  on  shore  in  a  little  boat, 
promising  unheard  -  of  sums  as  re- 
ward of  the  service,  he  was  equally 
firm  in  resisting  her  entreaties. 

What  she  asked  was  a  sheer  im- 
possibility, he  said,  and  he  could  no 
more  put  her  on  land  just  now  than 
he  could  have  her  conveyed  to  the 
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moon — no,  not  even  were  all   the  gallantly.     For  his  part,  he  could 

gold  in  Christendom  to  he  reaped  scarcely  regret  the  fog  which  pro- 

by  the  act.     She  must  just  he  con-  cured  him  the  enviable  privilege  of 

tent  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  detaining    such    fair   prisoners    on 

ship   a  little  longer,  he  concluded  board. 


CHAPTER    LXII.—  FOG-BOUND. 


With  white  face  and  haggard 
eyes  Phernie  returned  to  the  cabin. 
Alter  this  one  effort  to  break 
through  the  chain,  of  fate,  no 
further  word  of  murmur  or  com- 
plaint passed  her  lips,  and  with 
the  impulse  of  a  mortally-stricken 
creature  that  seeks  to  hide  its 
wound,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  her 
reserve  so  tightly  that  no  one  felt 
tempted  to  intrude  on  her  confi- 
dence. She  could  not  have  borne 
to  speak  of  her  miserable  secret  to 
any  one  of  these  strangers,  with 
whom  chance  had  thrown  her  to- 
gether for  a  time.  Xo  doubt  there 
were  kind  hearts  and  sympathising 
spirits  among  them,  but  what  could 
their  pity  or  their  sympathy  have 
availed  her  just  now  1  No  one  on 
earth  could  help  her  to  bear  the 
burden  that  had  fallen  on  her  so 
unexpectedly.  She  must  carry  her 
cross  for  herself. 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  realise 
the  presence  of  her  fellow- pas- 
sengers, in  whom  the  male  sex 
greatly  predominated.  Most  of 
these  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  commercial  travellers — ro- 
bust, assertive-looking  individuals, 
whose  sharp  direct  glances,  and 
brisk  unexpected  movements,  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  was  spent 
in  elbowing  their  way  through 
dense  crowds;  a  florid  Belgian 
couple,  with  an  improbable-looking 
allowance  of  small  children;  a  rosy- 
cheeked  young  English  governess, 
setting  forth  apparently  in  the  very 
highest  of  spirits  to  seek  her  for- 
tunes abroad ;  while  a  sallow  and 


depressed-looking  German  girl,  only 
some  years  her  senior,  was  evi- 
dently returning  to  her  native  land, 
having  failed  to  find  luck  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  also  a  tall  athletic 
Englishman,  encumbered  with  an 
invalid  wife  and  a  superfluity  of 
luggage,  amongst  which  two  gun- 
cases  and  a  bundle  of  fishing-rods 
figured  conspicuously. 

After  breakfast  had  been  cleared 
away,  most  of  these  various  indi- 
viduals settled  down  to  whatever 
occupation  happened  to  be  most 
congenial  to  him  or  her.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  went  up  on  deck  for 
a  little  constitutional  exercise  up 
and  down  the  reeking  slippery 
boards,  some  few  of  the  commercial 
travellers  remaining  behind  in  order 
to  utilise  these  hours  of  unexpected 
leisure  in  bringing  up  arrears  of 
business  correspondence.  The  Bel- 
gian mother  was  endeavouring  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  her  child- 
ren quiet  by  telling  them  a  fairy 
tale ;  while  the  father,  with  a 
choice  selection  of  the  elder  ones, 
had  gone  up  on  deck,  promising  to 
show  them  the  steamer's  machinery. 
The  Englishman  with  the  invalid 
wife  had  likewise  disappeared,  in 
order  to  assure  himself  of  his  poin- 
ter's welfare,  while  she  had  lain 
down  flat  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and 
was  preparing  to  cut  the  pages  of 
Ouida's  latest  novel.  The  English 
governess  and  the  German  one  had 
struck  up  an  acquaintance,  and 
were  exchanging  confidences  on 
the  subject  of  their  respective  hopes 
and  disappointments,  in  a  corner  of 
the  cabin.  The  old  German  who 
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had  spoken  to  Phemie  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  had  not  since 
appeared  to  notice  her  existence, 
was  again  engrossed  in  his  pam- 
phlet, whose  subject  was  a  treatise 
upon  the  most  efficacious  method 
of  breeding  the  cholera  bacillus, 
and  of  the  conflicting  arguments  in 
favour  of  rearing  those  interesting 
microbes  upon  gelatine  or  slices  of 
raw  potato. 

Phemie  alone  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  out  again  the  ominous 
newspaper,  cause  of  all  her  anguish, 
and  to  read  and  re-read  again,  till 
her  eyes  ached,  the  fatal  paragraph, 
although  she  knew  every  word  of 
it  already  by  heart,  yet  hoping  each 
time  to  discover  therein  some  hid- 
den meaning  not  discernible  at  first 
sight,  some  latent  clue  to  the  riddle 
which  might  possibly  be  construed 
into  the  semblance  of  hope.  But 
no,  the  printed  words  were  as  ob- 
durately fixed  to-day  as  they  were 
yesterday,  and  turn  and  twist  it  as 
she  might,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  extracting  aught  from  the  para- 
graph but  that  her  husband  had 
fought  a  pistol  duel  with  his 
colonel,  and  had  been  severely 
wounded. 

The  strained  relations  which  had 
existed  between  the  two  men  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  must  there- 
fore have  culminated  in  some  ter- 
rible quarrel — terrible,  indeed,  it 
must  have  been,  for  nothing  short 
of  that  could  justify  or  explain  a 
pistol  duel.  It  was  maddening  to 
think  that  such  a  seemingly  trifling 
cause  of  difference  as  a  few  fat  or 
thin  horses  could  have  led  to  such 
fatal  results. 

What,  however,  remained  yet 
unexplained  and  inexplicable  to 
her  mind  was  why  no  one  had 
thought  of  telegraphing  at  once  for 
her.  Was  it  possible  that  Leo 
himself  was  too  ill  to  dictate  her 
address  1  or  else,  a  thought  almost 
equally  torturing,  had  he  himself 


expressly  desired  that  his  wife 
should  not  be  sent  for?  (hiiltily 
conscious  that  their  correspondence 
of  late  had  been  of  the  coldest  and 
scantiest,  Phemie  felt  this  latter 
contingency  to  be  far  from  impos- 
sible. What  more  likely,  in  fact, 
than  that  Leo,  feverish  and  irritated 
in  consequence  of  his  wound,  should 
have  forbidden  his  friends  to  send 
for  the  wife  who  had  shown  so  little 
anxiety  to  return  to  him  of  her  own 
free  will  1  Then  she  fell  to  vaguely 
wondering  whether,  in  default  of 
her  presence,  Poldi  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Vienna  to  attend  on 
his  wounded  cousin.  Not  that 
Poldi  would  be  of  much  use  in  a 
sick-room,  she  said  to  herself  a 
little  contemptuously,  but  at  least 
it  would  have  been  clearly  his  duty 
to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  telegraphing  for  his  cousin's 
wife  with  or  without  Leo's  know- 
ledge. But  with  a  harum-scarum 
fellow  like  Poldi,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  upon 
what  he  might  or  might  not  have 
done  under  the  circumstances.  As 
likely  as  not  he  might  have  for- 
gotten to  despatch  the  telegram 
after  it  had  been  written  out,  or 
else  it  might  have  been  sent  to  a 
wrong  address.  Thus  on  and  on 
her  thoughts  revolved  in  a  feverish 
weary  circle,  from  which  there  was 
no  issue.  The  torturing  questions 
that  were  crowding  upon  her  could 
not  be  answered  until  she  reached 
her  journey's  end  •  and  what  then 
would  be  the  answer,  she  dared  not 
clearly  ask  herself  as  yet.  Mechani- 
cally she  turned  back  again  to  the 
newspapers,  and  scanned  each  page 
in  turn  with  close  attention,  sub- 
mitting every  separate  column,  down 
to  the  very  advertisement  sheets,  to 
a  minute  investigation,  with  yet  a 
lingering  undefined  hope  of  finding 
something — she  scarcely  knew  what 
— that  might  bear,  if  ever  so  dis- 
tantly, upon  the  point  in  question. 
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But  search  as  she  would — and  by 
the  time  she  had  exhausted  the 
contents  of  the  four  papers, 
Phemie  would  have  been  able  to 
staiul  a  rigid  cross-examination  as 
to  their  contents — she  was  able  to 
find  nothing.  Beyond  the  articles 
upon  the  Distanzritt,  which  she 
carefully  re-read,  the  only  other 
reference  to  Austrian  military  mat- 
ters was  the  fragment  of  the  latest 
'Army  Gazette'  containing  the 
names  of  those  officers  who  had 
received  a  step  in  rank  in  the 
half-yearly  promotion — the  jSTovem- 
ber  "  Avancement,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Austria,  although  in  reality  the 
'  Gazette  '  generally  appears  during 
the  last  week  of  October.  Most 
Austrian  newspapers  reproduce  this 
gazette  in  instalments,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public,  and  this 
particular  number  of  the  '  Fremden- 
blatt,'  bearing  the  date  of  October 
28,  had  apparently  brought  the 
conclusion  of  the  list,  as  it  gave 
only  the  names  of  those  cadets 
who  had  recently  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenants. 

Phemie,  of  course,  read  this  part 
of  the  paper  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  actually  discovered  there- 
in the  name  of  an  acquaintance, 
1st  van  Szyrmay,  the  brother  of  her 
friend  Irina  Boldalagi,  who,  as  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  was 
serving  in  the  -  —  Hussars,  in 
Leo's  own  squadron. 

"  How  pleased  Irma  will  be  to 
think  that  her  brother  is  actually 
lieutenant,"  thought  Phemie,  with 
a  passing  movement  of  interest ; 
and  then,  having  finally  exhausted 
the  contents  of  all  the  newspapers, 
she  folded  them  up  again  and  re- 
placed them  in  her  travelling-bag. 

That  nothing  so  surely  binds 
people  together,  or  so  rapidly  pro- 
motes intimacy,  as  the  endurance  of 
a  common  misfortune,  is  a  platitude 
so  self-evident  as  to  require  no 
elucidation.  By  the  time  that 


dinner  had  been  partaken  of,  the 
German  and  the  English  governess 
had  reached  the  stage  of  calling 
each  other  by  their  Christian 
names  ;  the  English  sporting  gentle- 
man had  discovered  some  point  of 
contact  with  the  Belgian  pater- 
familias ;  while  some  of  the  younger 
men  of  business  were  proposing  to 
get  up  a  round-game  which  was  to 
include  the  Belgian  mamma  and  as 
many  of  her  children  as  could  be 
got  to  understand  the  rules  of  the 
game.  The  young  man  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  arranging  this  form 
of  social  amusement,  after  having 
succeeded  in  gaining  round  most 
of  the  available  passengers  to  his 
wishes,  approached  Phemio  with  a 
polite  request  that  she  would  join 
them  at  the  long  table  where  cards 
were  being  dealt  out  and  counters 
arranged  ;  but  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  have  understood  his  question, 
and  only  replied  to  it  by  a  glance 
of  such  deep  unspoken  misery  that 
he  iled  precipitately,  feeling  as 
though  he  had  done  something  as 
fearfully  sacrilegious  as  requesting 
a  corpse  to  dance  with  him. 

^Tor  was  he  the  only  person  who 
had  been  struck  by  the  tale  of  an 
unknown  grief  so  plainly  written 
on  her  young  face,  for  Mrs  Tattle- 
monger,  the  invalid  lady  previously 
alluded  to,  after  having  skipped 
through  the  first  volume  of  Ouida's 
novel,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  paradoxically  enough,  although 
decidedly  improper,  it  was  yet  ex- 
ceedingly dull,  and  being  a  lady 
who  was  fond  of  strong  sensational 
emotions,  she  fancied  that  perhaps 
for  once  in  a  way  real  life  might  be 
more  amusing  than  fiction.  That 
young  woman's  story — for  it  was 
evident  she  had  one — might  possibly 
serve  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so 
of  this  weary  interlude,  she  thought. 
Perhaps  her  lover  had  died,  or  else 
she  had  been  jilted  by  him?  or 
possibly  her  parents  had  turned  her 
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out  of  doors  because  of  an  imprud- 
ent attachment '?  Whatever  it  was, 
she  was  determined  to  find  out. 
Crossing  the  whole  length  of  the 
cabin  with  a  firm  step  slightly  at 
variance  with  her  previous  attitude 
of  elegant  exhaustion,  Mrs  Tattle- 
monger  sat  down  deliberately  by 
Phemie's  side  and  opened  conversa- 
tion by  saying — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  having  a 
very  dull  journey  if  you  are  travel- 
ling alone.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  some  books  to  amuse  you  1  I 
have  a  whole  packet  of  the  latest 
novels  in  my  bag." 

Phemie  first  replied  by  a  long 
stare,  and  then  answered  frigidly— 

"  Thank  you,  I  do  not  care  for 
novels." 

"  I  suppose  you  find  your  own 
thoughts  more  interesting,"  went  on 
the  other,  unabashed.  "So  do  I 
— sometimes."  This  was  scarcely 
true,  but  Mrs  Tattlemonger  had  an 
ingenious  power  of  self-persuasion 
which  stood  her  in  good  service 
whenever  she  had  any  particular 
object  to  gain.  "  Heal  life  is  so 
often  more  curious  than  fiction. 
Now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  my  story 
of  how  and  where  I  first  met  my 
husband — that  is  he  in  the  grey 
stalking-cap — I  am  sure  you  would 
say  that  it  would  make  a  capital 
novel." 

Here  she  paused,  hoping  for  some 
response ;  but  as  Phemie's  face  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  the  most  com- 
plete indifference  as  to  whether 
Mrs  Tattlemonger  had  met  her  fate 
in  a  balloon  or  a  diving-bell,  at 
Jersey  or  at  Jericho,  she  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  strange  story,  and 
that  is,  I  suppose,  what  makes  me 
so  quick  to  feel  sympathy  with 
other  people  when  I  see  them  in 
trouble.  Now,  the  moment  I  saw 
your  face  this  morning  I  said  to 
myself,  '  Something  very  sad  must 
have  happened  to  that  young  lady. 
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I  wonder  what  it  is,  and  whether 
-  can  be  of  any  use  to  her?' 
Now  confess— have  I  not  guessed 
aright  ] " 

Phemie,  who  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  speech  had  been  sitting 
with  head  half  averted,  now  turned 
round  suddenly  on  her  interlocu- 
tor— 

"Do  you  not  see  that  you  are 
torturing  me  by  your  foolish  ques- 
tions ?"  she  said  almost  fiercely. 
"If  you  really  want  to  do  me  a 
kindness,  the  only  thing  is  to  go 
away  and  leave  me  in  peace.  I 
cannot  bear  to  talk  or  be  talked 
to." 

Disappointed,  offended,  and  a 
little  frightened,  Mrs  Tattlemonger 
withdrew,  feeling  perhaps  that  after 
all  it  was  safer  to  confine  herself  to 
fiction  for  the  study  of  sensational 
emotion.  The  expression  of  real 
human  agony,  when  thus  actually 
brought  home  to  her,  divested  of 
the  drapings  of  conventionality, 
was  a  little  too  crude  and  violent 
to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable.  She 
preferred  on  the  whole  to  go  on 
with  Ouida's  novel. 

It  was  only  much  later  in  the 
day  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Phemie  that  she  ought  to  prepare 
some  message  for  her  sister,  who 
would  otherwise  be  naturally  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  her  non- 
appearance  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
No  one  but  Mr  Hamilton  was  aware 
of  the  reason  which  had  caused  her 
to  leave  England,  and  after  the 
terms  upon  which  they  had  parted 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  reassure 
the  Blushwoods  as  to  her  fate. 
She  would  write  a  few  words 
of  explanation,  to  be  posted  at 
Ostende  whenever  they  landed ; 
although  just  now,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  seemed  as 
little  chance  as  ever  of  this  being 
effected. 

As  she  took  the  writing  materials 
3  A 
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from  her  travelling-bag  and  began 
to  write,  Phemie  became  aware 
that  her  right  arm  was  stiff  and 
painful  from  yesterday's  fall  in 
getting  into  the  rail  way -carriage 
at  Charing  Cross  S ration.  It  was 
only  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
she  contrived  to  write  a  few  lines 
in  a  weak  scrawly  hand,  having 
frequently  to  pause  in  her  occupa- 
tion because  of  the  smarting  pain 
caused  by  the  slightest  movement. 
Just  as  she  was  terminating  the 
address  she  was  startled  to  hear  a 
voice  saying  at  her  ear — 

"  You  have  harm  done  to  your 
arm,  and  he  is  paining  you." 

Phemie  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
the  old  German  was  standing  be- 
side her,  looking  down  at  her  with 
grave  inquiry  in  his  spectacled  eyes. 
In  his  right  hand  he  .^till  held  the 
precious  pamphlet,  with  his  fore- 
finger keeping  open  the  place  where 
he  had  just  broken  off  its  perusal. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  she  answered, 
confusedly,  still  actuated  by  the 
instinct  which  made  her  desirous 
of  hiding  away  all  wounds  from 
strangers'  eyes. 

"I  am  a  doctor,"  he  said,  with 
calm  authority ;  "  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
him." 

Feeling  unable  to  resist,  Phemie 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  to 
a  private  compartment  by  the  im- 
perious old  man,  and  having  bared 
her  arm  for  inspection,  it  proved  to 
be  greatly  braised  and  swollen.  A 
strip  of  skin  fully  three  inches  long 
had  been  taken  right  off  between 
wrist  and  elbow,  and  the  congealed 
blood  had  caused  the  sleeve  of  her 
serge  bodice  to  adhere  tightly  to 
the  wound. 

The  action  of  a  sponge  with  warm 
water,  and  then  a  layer  of  cotton 
wool  held  in  place  by  strips  of 
sticking-plaster,  soon  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  relief;  and  when 
the  doctor  had  finished  enclosing 


the  arm  in  a  tight  encasement  of 
linen  bandage,  which  he  disposed 
with  the  exquisitely  accurate  touch 
of  a  skilled  adept,  he  said  ab- 
ruptly— 

"  You  far  have  got  to  voyage 
still  1 " 

Phemie  explained  that  after  land- 
ing at  Ostende  it  would  still  require 
about  two  days  and  a  half  to  reach 
her  destination. 

On  hearing  this  he  looked  at  her 
doubtfully  for  a  moment,  arid  then 
plunged  his  hand  into  the  depth  of 
a  capacious  pocket,  from  which  he 
drew  out  a  small  medicine-case. 
Selecting  half-a-dozen  powders 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  he  gave 
them  to  her,  saying— 

"  This  is  Brorn.  Natron.  He  is 
the  best  one  for  tuning  down  the 
system  and  diminishing  the  soul- 
ache." 

"  But  I  don't  want  anything  to 
be  tuned  down  or  diminished," 
protested  Phemie,  feebly. 

"You  will  take  two  powders 
daily,  morn  and  evening.  With- 
out the*e  you  will  never  be  able 
your  home  to  reach.  The  reaction 
she  will  at  any  rate  produce  herself 
before  long." 

Without  waiting  for  her  answer 
he  turned  away  abruptly,  and  had 
presently  resumed  the  reading  of 
his  pamphlet,  which  during  the 
operation  of  putting  on  the  band- 
age had  been  laid  face  downward 
open  upon  a  shelf.  He  was  now 
going  through  this  fascinating  work 
for  the  third  time,  adding  pencil 
annotations  of  his  own  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pages  as  he  went  along — 
sometimes  smiling  to  himself  a  little 
grimly  as  he  thought  of  some  crush- 
ing arguments  to  produce  against 
those  benighted  beings  who  were 
advocating  the  employment  of  raw- 
potato  slices.  He  felt  quite  happy 
and  contented,  and  did  not  greatly 
care  how  long  the  vessel  remained 
fog-bound  in  her  present  situation : 
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with  such  a  captivating  companion 
as  the  cholera  bacillus  to  occupy 
his  thoughts,  the  time  could  not 
possibly  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands. 

And  so  the  long  weary  day 
dragged  on  towards  evening.  Dusk 
had  set  in  without  bringing  any 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  dull  gloomy  voice  of  the 


fog-horn  was  still  heard  at  intervals 
warning  other  ships  off  their  track, 
and  being  responded  to  by  far-oif 
voices  as  dull  and  gloomy  as  its 
own,  all  blending  together  into  a 
sort  of  weird  concert,  through  which 
the  tethered  pointer's  dismal  wail 
occasionally  pierced,  like  a  melting 
tenor  voice  rising  above  the  sullen 
tones  of  a  demon  choir. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. GIPSY    MUSIC. 


The  rest  of  the  journey  passed 
like  a  terrible  nightmare,  in  which, 
through  ever  shifting  scenes,  one 
dark  spectre  was  always  by  Phe- 
mie's  side,  sleeping  or  waking.  It 
had  peeped  out  at  her  through  the 
yellow  fogs  surrounding  the  ship  at 
Ostende,  and  she  found  it  again 
waiting  for  her  on  the  pier,  when, 
after  being  detained  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  they  were  able 
to  touch  land  at  last.  She  met  it 
face  to  face  in  crowded  waiting- 
rooms,  and  saw  it  from  the  carriage 
window  whenever  she  gazed  out  at 
the  landscape,  whether  it  happened 
to  be  hills  or  valleys,  rivers  or  vil- 
lages, that  the  train  was  passing  by. 
It  lay  down  with  her  at  night 
whenever  she  was  able  to  snatch  a 
brief  period  of  slumber,  and  its  icy 
touch  roused  her  at  daybreak,  bid- 
ding her  arise  and  resume  her 
burden  of  pain.  Great  mental 
agony,  when  protracted  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  apt  to  fall  into  a 
fixed  routine  like  everything  else  ; 
and  after  the  first  twenty  -  four 
hours  Phemie  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  her  previous  identity, 
and  had  subsided  into  a  sort  of 
insensible  automaton,  which  some 
hidden  internal  force  was  propel- 
ling towards  a  fixed  goal.  Mechani- 
cally she  got  in  and  out  of  trains, 
asked  questions  and  received  infor- 
mation, took  her  ticket  and  changed 
money,  like  a  person  in  a  dream. 


Mechanically,  too,  she  took  food 
whenever  nature  demanded  it, 
never  knowing  what  she  ate,  and 
scarcely  realising  the  presence  of 
those  chance  companions  assigned 
to  her  by  fate  for  longer  or  shorter 
intervals.  She  had  thrown  away 
the  German  doctor's  powders,  after 
a  brief  trial,  for  she  found  that 
they  made  her  sleepy,  whereas  her 
chief  object  was  to  keep  as  wide 
awake  as  possible.  She  could  not 
risk  the  danger  of  oversleeping  some 
important  signal  regarding  the  de- 
parture or  arrival  of  a  train. 

She  had  likewise  long  since 
abandoned  all  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
accident  that  had  befallen  her  hus- 
band. Her  head  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  take  in  any  ab- 
stract views  of  the  case,  to  reason 
out  the  situation,  or  to  form  con- 
jectures. She  had  only  just  suffi- 
cient strength  of  mind  remaining 
to  grasp  the  simple  idea  that  she 
must  reach  him  at  any  price,  and 
that  she  must  keep  herself  alive 
and  sane  in  order  to  compass  this 
end. 

She  had  left  Dover  on  Thursday 
night,  and  owing  to  the  twenty- 
four  hours  lost  by  the  fog,  it  was 
not  till  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening  that  she  reached  Buda- 
Pesth.  Here  there  was  somewhat 
more  than  an  hour  to  wait — just 
time  enough  to  have  supper  and 
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take  out  her  ticket  to  Hermann- 
stadt.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was  to 
think  that  this  would  be  the  last 
time  she  would  have  to  go  through 
this  process  that  had  become  so 
hatefully  familiar  during  the  past 
four  days  !  The  ticket  first,  thought 
Phemie,  as  she  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  ticket  office ;  and  it 
was  then  only  that,  on  opening  her 
purse,  she  made  the  rather  startling 
discovery  that  besides  a  little  loose 
copper  there  now  remained  but 
nine  florins  altogether  in  her  pos- 
session. How  much  would  the 
ticket  to  Hermannstadt  cost?  She 
could  not  exactly  remember. 

Since  reaching  Germany  Phemio 
had  travelled  second  class ;  nor  was 
she  conscious  of  having  committed 
any  glaring  piece  of  extravagance. 
She  could  not,  therefore,  at  all 
comprehend  how  it  was  that  her 
money  had  vanished  so  suddenly 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
for  up  to  the  present  moment  she 
had  felt  convinced  that  there  must 
be  a  blue  ten-florin  note  lurking 
somewhere  in  her  purse.  Was  this 
a  mere  delusion,  or  had  she  dropped 
the  note,  or  else  given  it  out  un- 
guardedly instead  of  a  single-florin 
note,  which  it  in  colour  resembled  1 
She  really  could  not  say  ;  her  head 
felt  too  weak  to  form  any  conjec- 
ture on  the  subject.  Anything  or 
everything  was  possible.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  clear  to  her 
mind,  after  turning  her  purse  inside 
out,  was  that  with  these  nine  florins 
she  must  find  her  way  to  Hermann- 
stadt. Would  this  suffice  to  pay 
for  her  ticket?  she  asked  herself 
wildly  ;  and  hastily  going  up  to  the 
ticket-office,  she  put  the  question 
with  blanched  lips  and  voice  so 
uncertain  that  the  man  in  office 
had  to  request  her  to  repeat  the 
phrase  somewhat  more  distinctly. 
Her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as 
she  waited  for  the  answer. 

"  Second  class  to  Hermannstadt, 


did  you  say,  madam  ?  Eleven 
florins." 

Eleven  florins  !  and  she  had  only 
got  nine  remaining.  Regretfully 
she  thought  of  the  dinner  she  had 
eaten  that  day,  and  of  the  cup  of 
coffee  to  which  she  had  treated  her- 
self a  little  while  ago.  Rapidly 
she  calculated  that  if  she  had  con- 
tented herself  with  dry  bread  all 
day  she  would  just  have  had  suffi- 
cient money  left  to  pay  for  her 
ticket. 

"'No,  no,  not  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed, putting  out  her  hand  in- 
stinctively to  arrest  the  official  just 
as  with  a  brisk  business-like  move- 
ment he  was  about  to  stamp  a  pale- 
green  ticket  for  her  benefit.  "  I 
only  made  a  mistake — it  was  third 
class  I  meant  to  say.  How  much 
does  a  third-class  ticket  cost  to 
Hermannstadt  ? " 

"  Seven  florins  forty-five." 

This  time  the  man  made  no  move- 
ment to  stamp  the  ticket.  He  was 
looking  curiously  at  the  pale  young 
lady  with  the  large  dark  rings  round 
her  eyes,  and  wondering  whether 
she  was  not  just  a  little  cracked. 
She  did  not  seem  exactly  to  know 
her  own  mind. 

"  Seven  florins  forty-five,"  re- 
peated Phemie,  with  a  sigh  of 
intense  relief.  "  Yes,  that  is  all 
right.  Give  me  the  ticket,"  and 
she  eagerly  held  out  her  hand  to 
receive  it. 

"  You  really  want  a  third-class 
ticket  1 "  asked  the  man,  with  still 
a  little  lingering  wonder,  and  with 
a  decided  emphasis  on  the  ad- 
verb. "  The  night  trains  are  apt 
to  be  extremely  crowded,  and  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  un- 
comfortable. If  I  might  presume 
to  advise " 

But  Phemie  cut  him  short  by 
saying,  with  great  decision — 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  wish  to 
travel  third  class.  I  do  not  mind 
the  crowd,  and  I  am  quite  accus- 
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tomed  to  it.     Give  me  the  ticket  at 
once,  please." 

To  persons  accustomed  to  travel 
in  England  there  is  nothing  posi- 
tively repulsive  in  the  idea  of  going 
third  class.  Ladies  desirous  of 
avoiding  contact  with  the  other  sex 
can  easily  secure  privacy  for  them- 
selves, and  a  journey  of  this  sort 
entails  neiiher  positive  discomfort 
nor  loss  of  social  prestige  to  those 
who  undertake  it.  But  in  Austro- 
Hungary  —  more  especially  in  the 
latter  country — the  case  is  very 
different,  and  it  requires  something 
like  heroism  in  a  refined  and  deli- 
cate woman  in  order  to  make  her 
face  the  trials  arid  discomforts  in- 
separable from  the  situation.  She 
must  be  prepared  to  sit  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  half  suffocated  by  clouds 
of  coarse  tobacco,  and  sickened  by 
the  odours  of  reeking  spirits  and 
rancid  cheese  or  butter  •  her  ears 
may  be  scorched  and  her  delicacy 
shocked  by  profane  oaths  and  the 
ribald  songs  of  drunken  soldiery. 

But  Phemie  scarcely  felt  or  per- 
ceived any  of  these  discomforts. 
She  had  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
sitting  bolt -upright  between  two 
Puszta  shepherds,  whose  shaggy 
sheepskin  coats  exhaled  an  over- 
whelming perfume,  and  was  hardly 
even  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief 
when  they  got  out  at  Grosswardein 
towards  daybreak,  letting  in  a  great 
whiff  of  crisp  frosty  air  through  the 
open  carriage -door.  The  weather, 
which  from  Ostende  to  Cologne  had 
been  dull  and  rainy,  had  gradually 
changed  its  character,  and  long 
before  Vienna  was  reached  the  last 
lingering  traces  of  fog  had  dis- 
appeared, to  make  way  for  a  flawless 
blue  sky  and  brilliant  winter  sun- 
shine. The  first  peaks  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  mountains,  wreathed  in 
virgin  swathings  of  new-fallen  snow, 
now  appeared  on  the  horizon,  a  long 
row  of  glittering  silver  crests  flung 


across  the  boundary  of  the  plains 
like  the  flash  of  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. 

At  Klausenburg  most  of  the 
passengers  got  out  to  take  breakfast. 
Phemie  did  the  same,  but  she  did 
not  venture  to  treat  herself  to  more 
than  a  roll  of  bread,  just  as  her 
supper  on  the  previous  evening  had 
merely  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
apples  and  a  piece  of  bread.  After 
paying  for  her  breakfast  there  re- 
mained now  but  one  single-florin 
note  and  eight  copper  kreuzers  alto- 
gether in  her  purse. 

Since  embarkingattheBuda-Pesth 
station  last  night,  the  persons  who 
shared  the  third-class  compartment 
of  the  carriage  in  which  she  trav- 
elled had  shifted  like  the  shadowy 
figures  in  a  magic-lantern.  Besides 
the  shaggy  Puszta  shepherds  who 
had  appeared  in  divers  varieties  and 
editions,  there  had  been  numerous 
Slovacks  with  snub  noses,  wide 
flapping  felt  hats,  and  shabby  leather 
satchels  decorated  with  brass  nails ; 
wary-looking  Armenian  traders,  who 
stealthily  counted  their  money  when 
unobserved ;  a  solemn  Turk,  who 
saluted  the  rising  sun  according  to 
the  prescribed  rules  of  his  religion ; 
and  after  the  Transylvanian  frontier 
had  been  passed,  the  chief  contin- 
gent of  third-class  passengers  was 
made  up  of  well-fed  Saxon  farmers 
with  short  pipes  and  ponderous 
watch-chains,  and  melancholy  Rou- 
manian peasants  with  classical  pro- 
files and  supplies  of  boiled  tnama- 
Ufja  meal  tied  up  in  linen  rags. 

At  one  of  the  intermediate  stations 
between  Klausenburg  (Kolosyvar) 
and  Kis-Kapus,  whence  a  small 
branch  railway  leads  off  to  Her- 
mannstadt,  four  gipsy  musicians 
got  in  and  seated  themselves  oppo- 
site Phemie, — swarthy  thick-lipped 
individuals,  like  most  of  their  spe- 
cies, whose  dark  rolling  eyes  had 
something  of  the  characteristic 
glitter  that  belongs  to  a  half-tamed 
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animal.  The  only  other  occupant 
of  the  carriage  just  then  was  an 
elderly  Saxon  matron  attired  in  the 
stiff  Noah's-ark-like  costume  of  her 
nation,  holding  on  her  knee  a  small 
sickly-looking  child  about  a  twelve- 
month in  age,  which  she  held 
wrapped  up  in  a  woollen  shawl 
with  a  steady  unflinching  grip  in- 
dicative rather  of  care  than  of 
tenderness. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  gipsy 
musicians  seemed  to  take  no  cognis- 
ance of  their  travelling  companions, 
and  found  apparently  sufficient 
amusement  and  occupation  in 
quarrelling  among  themselves  in 
some  unknown  jargon  ;  but  when 
after  a  while  the  small  Saxon  child 
set  up  a  steady  continued  wail 
which  refused  to  yield  to  the  argu- 
ments of  its  caretaker,  or  even  to 
the  seductive  bribe  of  a  piece  of 
raw  sausage  to  suck,  one  of  the 
gipsies  stretched  out  his  arm  for 
the  violin-case  which  lay  in  the 
network  above,  and  taking  out  the 
instrument  began  to  play. 

What  he  played  at  first  was  a 
sort  of  lullaby,  a  cradle  song,  sweet 
and  soothing  as  murmuring  wood- 
land springs,  or  as  the  wood-pigeon's 
soft  complaint  to  her  absent  mate. 
The  Saxon  infant  stopped  crying  in 
order  to  gaze  in  round-eyed  per- 
plexed wonder  at  the  magician  who 
was  producing  these  sounds,  which 
resembled  nothing  it  had  heard  yet 
in  its  short  life.  By -and -by  a 
drowsy  contented  smile  settled 
down  on  the  sickly  sallow  little 
face,  the  eyes  twinkled  sleepily, 
and  presently  it  had  gone  off  into 
a  profound  slumber. 

But  the  Tzigane  musician  did  not 
stop  playing,  only  the  character  of 
his  melody  had  gradually  changed, 
and  now  instead  of  the  slumbering 
infant  it  appeared  to  be  addressed 
directly  to  Phemie,  who  sat  opposite 
to  him.  With  his  dusky  eyes  fixed 
full  on  her  face  he  poured  forth  the 


music  into  her  ear,  into  her  soul  as 
it  were — or  rather  it  seemed  to  her 
presently  by  some  strange  trick  of 
fancy  as  if,  instead  of  the  violin,  it 
was  her  own  naked  bleeding  heart 
that  he  held  in  his  hands,  causing 
it  to  vibrate  with  all  the  alternating 
scale  of  suspense,  hope,  remorse,  and 
despair.  Whence  has  the  untaught 
musician  learnt  the  art  of  probing 
the  soul's  darkest  corners,  and  stir- 
ring up  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  often  un- 
conscious'? That  is  the  gipsy's 
secret,  which  none  may  fathom. 
What  he  played  just  now  was  a 
wild  fitful  strain,  borrowed  from  the 
voice  of  the  tempest  perchance,  or 
stolen  from  whispering  reeds.  The 
plaintive  minor  notes  of  the  adagio 
appeared  to  be  expressing  a  vague 
sighing  and  yearning,  a  craving 
for  undiscovered  bliss — or  perhaps 
it  was  a  coronach  for  lost  joys  and 
happy  days  gone  for  ever?  then 
gradually  becoming  faster  and 
more  agitated,  the  voice  of  seeth- 
ing passion  seemed  to  burst  from 
its  chords  ;  the  instrument  sobbed 
and  groaned  between  the  brown 
hands  that  grasped  it  so  tightly, 
producing  sighs  as  ethereally  ten- 
der as  the  rustle  of  unseen  angels' 
wings,  notes  of  anguish  as  deep  as 
the  remorseful  upbraidings  of  some 
lost  doomed  spirit.  Unconscious- 
ly the  other  three  musicians  had 
joined  in  on  their  several  instru- 
ments, catching  up  and  following 
their  leader's  inspiration — the  deep 
bass  tones  of  the  'cello  playing  a 
droning  accompaniment  not  unlike 
the  resonance  of  pine-stems  touched 
by  the  wind,  while  here  and  there 
the  cymbal  struck  in  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  silver  chimes. 

As  the  music  came  suddenly  to 
an  end  with  a  wild  abrupt  note 
that  seemed  to  be  the  hopeless  sob 
of  a  broken  heart,  Phemie's  tears 
were  raining  thickly  down  her 
cheeks.  The  gipsy  stretched  out 
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his  hand  towards  her,  and,  obeying 
an  irresistible  impulse,  she  opened 
her  purse  and  drew  out  her  very 
last  florin,  which  she  handed  to  the 
Tzigane  leader. 

He  accepted  it  with  the  profes- 
sional bow  of  an  artist  who  is 
accustomed  to  such  manifest  recog- 
nition of  his  talents,  and  then, 
almost  directly  resuming  his  bow, 


he  launched  forth  into  a  wild 
Csardas  that  was  like  the  delirious 
expression  of  a  joy  too  great  for 
words—  one  of  those  intoxicating 
Hungarian  melodies  that  run 
through  the  veins  like  living  fire, 
arid  would  seem  to  have  power  to 
make  the  dead  arise  from  their 
graves  to  tread  the  measures  of  a 
frenzied  Sabbath  dance. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. — CERTITUDE. 


The  Tzigane  musicians  got  out  at 
the  next  station,  and  Phemie  now 
found  herself  alone  with  the  old 
Saxon  woman,  on  whose  knee  re- 
posed the  softly-slumbering  infant. 

It  was  Monday  forenoon,  and 
past  eleven  o'clock.  In  less  than 
an  hour  she  would  have  reached 
Hermarinstadt,  and  would  know  her 
fate.  Since  Thursday  forenoon  she 
had  been  travelling  with  her  terrible 
secret  locked  up  in  her  breast,  be- 
traying it  to  no  one,  and  with 
instinctive  self-defence  warding  off 
all  stray  attempts  at  sympathy  that 
came  in  her  way.  15ut  now,  of  a 
sudden,  she  felt  as  though  she 
could  endure  her  solitude  no  longer. 
Whether  it  was  the  gipsy  music 
that  had  melted  away  the  barriers 
of  her  icy  reserve,  or  else  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  next  hour  must 
bring  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  had  been  torturing  her  all 
these  long  days  and  weary  nights, 
she  knew  not ;  but  speak  she  must, 
at  any  price,  to  some  human  being. 

She  looked  across  at  the  old  Saxon 
matron  occupying  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage.  Her  expression 
was  sour  and  forbidding,  and  the 
stiff  angularity  of  the  old-fashioned 
dress  which  the  Saxon  peasants  in 
Transylvania  have  worn  unchanged 
for  seven  centuries  gave  to  her  ap- 
pearance something  of  the  grotesque 
angularity  of  Noah's  wife  just  issued 
from  a  sixpenny  toy-ark. 


But  what  signified  her  unprepos- 
sessing exterior  just  now  1  She  was 
at  least  a  creature  of  fltsh  and 
blood,  and  might  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  some  sort  of  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  suffering  of  another 
mortal. 

Phemie  got  up  abruptly  and  seated 
herself  beside  the  old  woman. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  began  without  any 
preamble,  "  have  you  ever  been  in 
trouble,  great  trouble,  about  some 
one  you  loved  very  much  1 " 

The  old  Saxon  woman  glanced 
suspiciously  at  the  young  stranger- 
lady,  whose  dress  and  manners  were 
so  obviously  at  variance  with  this 
economical  mode  of  travelling. 

"  What  for  makes  you  ask  that  1 " 
she  said  at  last,  in  a  harsh  rasping 
voice  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  pierced  Phemie's  ears  like  the 
grating  sound  produced  by  a  saw 
upon  coarse-grained  wood. 

"  Only  because  I  am  very  un- 
happy," returned  Phemie  simply. 
"  My  husband  is  dangerously  ill, 
and  I  do  not  know  in  what  state 
I  shall  find  him  when  I  reach  Her- 
mannstadt." 

"  Will  it  be  the  frir  [fever]  that 
he  has  got?"  asked  the  Saxon 
matron,  relaxing  a  little  from  her 
defensive  attitude  as  she  saw  that 
the  stranger  lady  had  apparently  no 
intention  of  appealing  to  her  purse- 
strings.  "  If  it  is  the  fr-ir,  then 
there  is  no  better  remedy  than  to 
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cover  him  up,  when  the  shivering 
fit  comes  on,  with  nine  different 
articles  of  clothing,  each  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  and  material.  Some 
people,  to  be  sure,  prefer  to  place 
an  egg,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a 
copper  farthing  on  the  nearest  cross- 
way,  but  I  myself  have  less  faith  in 
this  recipe." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  fever  at  all," 
said  Phemie,  who  was  experiencing, 
nevertheless,  a  strange  sort  of  relief 
in  hearing  again  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  although  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  she  and  the  Saxon 
woman  might  as  well  have  been 
speaking  two  totally  different  lan- 
guages. "  lie  has  been  wounded 
in  a  fight  with  another  man,  shot 
by  a  pistol  through  the  breast." 

"Then  if  it  is  the  murderer  you 
want  to  find  out,  the  best  way  is 
to  make  all  the  persons  who  are 
likely  to  have  done  the  deed  come 
in  to  the  room  where  the  corpse  is 
laid  out.  The  wound  will  begin  to 
bleed  afresh  at  sight  of  the  guilty 
man." 

Phemie  shuddered.  What  dread- 
ful visions  was  this  terrible  old 
woman  conjuring  up  before  her 
brain  !  She  felt  almost  sorry  now 
that  she  had  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  but  having  once 
begun  to  talk,  something  impelled 
her  to  go  on. 

"You  do  not  understand  me," 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
old  woman's  sleeve  with  timid  en- 
treaty. "  He  is  not  dead — of  course 
not — how  could  he  be?  the  mere 
idea  is  absurd  ! — only  ill,  very  ill, 
and  I  have  been  travelling  day  and 
night  in  order  to  reach  him.  I 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Eng- 
land." 

"  England  !  Oh,  but  that  is  far 
away,  farther  yet  than  our  own 
country,  than  Germany,  I'm  think- 
ing, and  it  must  take  a  terrible  lot 
of  money  to  go  there.  Why,  I  have 
had  myself  to  pay  three  florins  forty 


kreuzers  to  go  from  Hammersdorf 
to  Schassburg,  where  I  had  to  fetch 
my  grandchild ;  and  who  knows 
whether  the  money  will  not  be 
wasted  after  all,  for  the  child  looks 
as  if  it  had  not  another  month  to 
live." 

"  Is  that  your  grandchild?"  asked 
Phemie,  bending  over  the  slumber- 
ing infant,  and  touching  the  thin 
sallow  little  face  with  one  finger. 
"  It  looks  very  weak  and  delicate, 
to  be  sure ;  and  why  does  it  not 
remain  with  its  parents  1 " 

"  The  mother  is  dead,"  said  the 
old  woman,  with  a  frown.  "She 
was  only  laid  in  her  grave  last 
Aveek,  but  she  has  been  dead  to  us 
for  many  years,  ever  since  she  chose 
to  leave  our  village  and  take  up 
with  a  stranger." 

"  And  you  were  angry  with  her 
because  of  that  1 "  said  Phemie,  for 
a  moment  forgetting  her  own  trouble 
in  sympathetic  interest  for  other 
human  woes. 

"  Surely.  Is  it  not  a  shame  for 
any  Saxon  maiden  to  leave  her  own 
village  and  her  own  kinsfolk  in 
order  to  go  away  and  wed  with  a 
stranger1?  God  has  punished  her 
folly  as  it  deserved,  for  her  husband 
was  a  drunken  vagabond  who  beat 
her  till  she  was  black  and  blue,  and 
she  lost  all  her  children  except  this 
one  poor  feckless  thing." 

"  How  very  sad  !  But  at  least  it 
must  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have 
been  able  to  forgive  her  on  her 
deathbed." 

"  I  never  saw  her  again,  and  had 
no  wish  to  do  so.  Even  if  I  had 
wished  it,  her  father  would  never 
have  permitted  me  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  letters  she  wrote  us  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years. 
But  when  we  heard  that  she  was 
dead,  my  husband  and  I,  we  said  to 
each  other :  '  Shall  our  well-built 
roomy  house,  the  finest  in  the  vil- 
lage, stand  empty  after  we  are  gone  1 
or  shall  it  be  given  over  to  strangers?' 
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for  we  have  no  other  children  since 
our  only  son  was  taken  from  us  last 
year  by  sunstroke.  Then  we  be- 
thought ourselves  of  Annamaria's 
sole  remaining  child,  for,  after  all, 
is  it  not  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
and  that  is  why  I  went  to  fetch  it. 
The  father  was  glad  enough  to  be 
rid  of  the  bairn,  and  if  it  lives  we 
shall  make  of  it  a  good  Saxon 
woman,  better  than  its  mother  has 
been." 

Having  concluded  this  sober  and 
prosaic  exposition  of  her  family 
affairs,  the  Saxon  matron  proceeded 
to  open  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  checked 
blue  linen  handkerchief  containing 
provisions  of  a  somewhat  miscel- 
laneous character.  Smoked  sausage?, 
half  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  some  cold 
potatoes,  a  hunch  of  rather  highly 
scented  cheese,  and  a  good-sized 
piece  of  Paprika  Si/cck  (raw  bacon 
prepared  with  red  peppur).  After 
cutting  a  slice  of  bread  from  the 
loaf,  and  covering  it  with  narrow 
strips  of  the  raw  bacon,  she  began 
to  eat  with  such  evident  enjoyment 
and  relish  as  abruptly  to  arouse  all 
the  dormant  pangs  of  ravenous  un- 
satisfied hunger  in  poor  Phemie's 
empty  stomach.  All  her  self-con- 
trol proved  insufficient  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  what  she  was 
feeling  and  suffering,  and  try  as 
she  might,  her  eyes  would  remain 
obstinately  fixed  upon  each  morsel 
of  bread  and  bacon  that  the  elder 
woman  carried  to  her  lips.  Her 
expression  was  too  self-evident  not 
to  be  read  aright,  and  presently 
the  old  Saxon  paused  between 
two  mouthfuls  in  order  to  put  the 
question — 

"  You  are  hungry  1  Perhaps  you 
might  care  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
and  bacon,  or  else  a  couple  of  tbese 
sausages'?  I  made  them  myself; 
they  are  from  our  last  pig-killing." 

Phemie  assented  eagerly.  Yes, 
she  would  be  glad  of  the  sausages 
and  a  piece  of  bread  if  her  neigh- 


bour could  spare  them,  for  she  had 
tasted  nothing  but  one  cup  of 
coffee  since  daybreak ;  whereupon 
the  old  woman  proceeded  to  cut 
another  slice  of  bread  from  the  loaf, 
but  before  handing  it  along  with 
the  sausages  to  Phemie  she  paused 
in  the  act — 

"  In  the  town  they  sell  these 
sausages  for  twenty  kreuzers  the 
half-pound,  and  what  they  will 
give  you  there  are  not  as  good  as 
these  ;  but  I  will  let  you  have  the 
pair  for  fifteen  kreuzers,  along  with 
the  bread,  which  is  also  home- 
baked." 

She  paused  again,  holding  out 
her  hand  for  the  money ;  and 
Phemie,  fumbling  in  her  purse  in 
some  confusion,  drew  out  the  eight 
copper  kreuzers  which  now  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  her  stock-in- 
funds. 

"This  is  all  I  have  got  left," 
she  explained,  lamely.  "  But  I  do 
not  require  to  eat ;  indeed,  I  can  do 
quite  well  without." 

The  Saxon  matron  stared  at 
Phemie  for  a  full  minute  without 
speaking,  then  shook  her  head  with 
grave  disapproval — 

"  You  had  been  better  guided 
had  you  kept  your  money  to  pay 
for  a  bit  of  honest  food,  I'm  think- 
ing, rather  than  throw  it  away  to 
those  gipsy  rascals  for  their  trashy 
swindling  tunes,"  she  said,  severely. 

"  I  could  not  help  giving  him  the 
florin,"  said  Phemie  in  a  low  voice, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  again  at 
recollection  of  those  marvellous 
tones  which  had  so  strangely  be- 
witched her  senses;  "but  never 
mind  about  the  food.  I  do  not 
require  it,  and  can  quite  well  wait 
a  little  longer  without  eating,"  she 
concluded,  with  an  exhausted  sigh 
which  decidedly  belied  her  words. 

The  old  woman  did  not  answer 
at  once,  she  seemed  to  be  having 
a  hard  struggle  with  herself  be- 
fore she  said,  pushing  the  bread 
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and  sausages   almost  roughly  into 
Phemie's  hand — 

"There,  take  it,  and  never  mind 
about  the  money  either ;  only,  an- 
other time,  when  you  go  a-travelling 
by  yourself,  do  not  be  so  foolishly 
extravagant  as  to  waste  good  paper 
florins  upon  those  gipsy  vermin." 

The  last  station  before  Hermanii- 
stadt  had  now  been  reached — Viz- 
kana,  the  site  of  some  old  Roman 
salt  -  mines  to  which  Phemie  re- 
membered having  made  an  excur- 
sion along  with  Leo  and  some  other 
officers  of  the  regiment.  From  this 
point  on,  every  feature  of  the  land- 
scape was  familiar  to  her ;  she  re- 
cognised every  group  of  trees,  each 
solitary  hut  on  the  wayside,  and 
the  mountain  outlines  were  the 
same  that  she  had  seen  from  her 
windows  every  day. 

The  train  slackened  speed  as  it 
passed  over  the  old  rickety  bridge, 
notoriously  known  to  be  so  insecure 
that  it  was  only  a  wonder  that  some 
hideous  wholesale  catastrophe  had 
not  occurred  here  long  since  to  give 
it  a  historical  interest.  Phemie 
had  always  passed  here  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  had  insisted  on  Leo 
keeping  tight  hold  of  her  hand  all 
the  time ;  but  now  it  was  not  for 
her  own  life  she  trembled,  but  only 
lest  an  accident  should  happen  to 
postpone  her  arrival. 

Tiie  bridge  was  now  past.  !Xow, 
oh,  now  at  last  she  would  know 
her  fate  !  a  few  minutes  more  would 
bring  the  answer  to  the  riddle  she 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Scot 
land  to  seek.  The  train  stopped, 
and  people  began  to  get  out  in  a 
leisurely  fashion.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  hurry,  since  the  rail- 
way came  to  its  terminus  here. 

Phemie  looked  wildly  about  her 
in  search  of  some  familiar  face,  per- 
haps an  officer  of  the  regiment  who 
could  tell  her  what  she  desired  to 
know.  There  were,  however,  no 


uniforms  on  the  platform  to-day. 
But  there  was  the  station-master. 
She  knew  him  by  sight,  although 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
Going  up  quickly  to  where  he  stood 
in  conversation  with  another  official, 
she  put  the  question,  Surely  he 
must  have  heard  of  the  duel  that 
had  taken  place  ten  days  ago  be- 
tween two  officers  of  the  

Hussar  regiment,  Colonel  Farkas 
and  Captain  Baron  Wolfsberg  ? 

The  duel  1  Of  course  the  station- 
master  had  heard  of  it.  Why,  the 
whole  town  had  been  full  of  it  ever 
since.  A  very  sad  affair — most 
melancholy  indeed. 

"And  do  you  know,  perhaps" — 
Phemie  was  experiencing  an  inex- 
plicable difficulty  in  forming  the 
words  with  her  lips  —  "  do  you 
happen  to  know  how  is  now  the 
one  that  was  wounded  ;  is  he  still 
laid  up  with  his  wound  1 " 

The  station-master  now  looked 
at  Phemie  with  more  attention 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  was 
struck  by  some  peculiar  expression 
in  her  eyes,  as  well  as  by  the  col- 
our of  her  complexion,  which  had 
blanched  to  an  ashy  pallor. 

"Have  you  not  heard1?"  he  asked 
slowly. 

"  Heard  what  1  I  have  heard 
nothing.  I  have  been  travelling 
since  Thursday,  and  have  only  just 
arrived." 

"They  buried  him  on  Saturday. 
It  was  a  grand  funeral,  I  hear,  and 
all  the  town  turned  out  to  see  it." 

"  A  funeral  !  Whose  funeral  ? 
Perhaps  you  don't  understand  me 
rightly.  I  was  asking  about  Baron 
Leopold  Wolfsberg,  Captain  in  the 
Hussars,  the  one  who  was  wounded 
in  the  duel." 

"Yes,  Captain  Leopold  Wolfs- 
berg, that  is  the  name,  and  it  is  his 
funeral  that  I  was  speaking  about. 
Poor  young  man  !  Such  a  fine  offi- 
cer, I  hear.  It  is  very  melancholy." 
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PEOFESSOE    BLACKIE. 


EDINBURGH  during  the  present 
century  has  seen  three  eminent 
men  whose  figures  were  familiar  to 
all  its  citizens,  and  whose  striking 

'  O 

presences  never  failed  to  arrest  the 
eye  and  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
stranger.  The  sight  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter with  his  stately  brow,  and  face 
with  its  mingled  shrewdness  and 
benevolence,  limping  sturdily  along 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
"  cabin  that  was  convenient  "  in 
Castle  Street,  made  all  men  turn 
their  heads.  Scarcely  less  striking 
was  Christopher  Korth,  as  with 
swinging  stride  and  Jupiter -like 
aspect  he  took  his  daily  walk  from 
the  College  to  Gloucester  Place 
vid  the  Old  Saloon.  To  these 
demi  -  gods  succeeded  the  lithe, 
active,  plaid-girt  personality  whose 
flowing  white  locks  crowned  by 
soft  felt  hat  easily  inclining  to  the 
side,  finely  cut  mobile  face  always 
turned  well  sky-wards,  stout  cud- 
gel— no  mere  ornamental  walking 
cane — freely  flourished  in  moods 
of  inspiration  or  excitement,  and 
springy  almost  jaunty  gait,  scarcely 
needed  the  whispered  information 
to  tell  the  visitor  "  That's  Blackie." 
The  last  of  this  trio  has  in  his  turn 
departed,  and  Edinburgh  yet  looks 
the  emptier  for  his  absence. 

And  Blackie  having  departed, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  his 
life  has  to  be  written  and  pub- 
lished. Far  less  notable  men  can- 
not in  the  present  day  escape  pay- 
ing this  death-due  to  the  interest 
or  the  curiosity  of  their  surviving 
fellows.  But  to  cramp  and  compel 
a  man  like  Blackie  to  the  uses  and 
ends  of  biography  appears  on  first 
thoughts  a  daring  experiment.  The 


meteor  is  a  celestial  phenomenon 
that  still  defies  the  astronomer's 
best  calculations  as  to  its  nature 
and  course.  And  there  was  a 
meteor-like  uncertainty  in  Blackie's 
career  here  below  that  generally 
left  the  observer  at  fault.  To 
express  his  movements  in  ethi- 
cal and  social  forrnuke  was  a  for- 
midable task  for  any  biographer 
to  undertake.  Upon  which  of  the 
many  forms  of  this  latter-day  Pro- 
teus was  the  biographer  to  seize 
with  the  assured  conviction  that 
it  would  turn  into  the  real  Blackie 
and  prophecy  truly  1  Was  it  to 
be  as  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  a  reformer,  as 
a  Celt  or  a  Saxon,  as  a  man  with 
earnest  purpose  underlying  his  life, 
or  an  impetuous  whirlwind  rush- 
ing in  wherever  the  atmosphere 
left  an  opening,  that  the  memory 
of  Blackie  was  to  be  preserved  for 
a  posterity  that  knew  him  not? 
In  any  one  of  these  guises  he  was 
susceptible  of  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  presentation,  which 
must  have  offered  strong  t^mpta- 
tions  to  the  biographer.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  just  co-ordination 
of  these  attributes,  and  by  de- 
termining their  relationship  to 
Blackie's  moral  and  mental  na- 
ture, that  we  can  get  at  the 
spirituality  which  burst  forth 
upon  the  world  in  so  diverse 
aspects  and  such  multifari- 
ous pursuits.  We  are  glad 
to  think  that  Blackie  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  bio- 
grapher who  has  studied  him  on 
the  inductive  principle,  and  has 
traced  his  work  as  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outcome  of  the 
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mail  himself  ;  and  iu  so  doing  Miss 
Stoddart  has  as  nearly  as  possible 
succeeded  in  solving  the  problem 
of  a  life  which  was  a  riddle  to  not 
a  few  of  its  contemporaries. 

In  laying  down  the  lines  of  her 
excellent  life  of  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Miss  Stoddart  has  wisely 
chosen  to  present  facts  rather  than 
the  results  <.  f  analysis.  Her  book 
is  therefore  a  memoir  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  word,  recording 
whatever  was  characteristic  and 
notable  in  the  Professor's  career, 
and  identifying  his  acts  and 
opinions  with  his  inner  individu- 
ality. .She  has  thoroughly  known 
and  justly  appreciated  her  subject  ; 
with  the  higher  and  more  ideal 
side  she  notrs  also  his  little  foibles 
and  humanities  which  made  up  the 
more  obvious  side  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  these  genial  foibles, 
"  Blackieisms  ''  we  can  onlv  call 
them,  the  sallies  and  outbursts 
of  a  kindly  and  buoyant  nature 
that  endeared  him  to  his  genera- 
tion, more  we  fear  than  the  solid 
qualities  of  which  he  possessed 
abundant  stock.  Miss  Stoddart 
does  well  to  dwell  on  the  mere 
human  side  of  Blackie's  disposition, 
for  he  was  very  human  :  a  "  human 
document"  not  always  easily  de- 
cipherable except  by  those  who 
possessed  the  keyT.  She  has  set 
forth  the  Professor  with  much  con- 
scientiousness both  in  his  strength 
and  in  his  weakness.  If  her  work 
has  any  fault,  it  is  that  it  reflects 
too  faithfully  the  somewhat  heavy 
atmosphere  which  denomination- 
alism  induces  upon  the  Scottish 
capital.  Her  opinions  are  not  un- 
frequently  restricted  by  narrow- 
ness of  view,  and  tinged  with 
distinctions  which  lose  their  in- 
telligibility when  transported  south 
of  the  Tweed. 

The  student  of  heredity  iinds 
food  for  study  in  the  mixture  of 
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Covenanting  and  Jacobite  blood 
which  enriched  John  Stuart 
Blackie' s  veins.  It  is  only  among 
the  Scotch  that  strains  so  alien 
can  be  mingled  harmoniously  with- 
out losing  their  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Blackie  could 
throw  his  soul  as  heartily  into 
the  "Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie  "  as 
into  his  own  immortal  ballad  of 
"Jenny  Geddes."  The  ballad  re- 
mains, but  who,  alas  !  shall  sing  it 
as  he  sang  it  ?  The  Blackies 
were  Borderers  of  a  century-and- 
half's  standing  on  Tweedside,  and 
Blackie's  grandfather  followed  the 
calling  of  a  wine  merchant  in 
Kelso.  There  also  was  settled 
Dr  Stuart,  whose  aristocratic 
and  Highland  prejudices  rose 
against  the  idea  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  a  vintner.  The 
couple  solved  the  difficulty  by  an 
elopement  ;  but  the  world  did  not 
go  well  with  them,  and  on  Mr 
Blackie's  death,  his  widow  and 
orphan,  who  was  to  become  the 
Professor's  father,  found  a  home 
with  her  brother,  Dr  Archibald 
Stuart,  who  brought  up  his 
nephew  and  saw  him  safely 
launched  into  the  world. 

We  gather  an  impression  of  the 
elder  B'aekie  as  being  a  man  of 
business  ability  and  sterling  worth 
rather  than  of  intellectual  power,  to 
say  nothing  of  genius.  Blackie  him- 
self says  of  him  :  "  My  father  was 
a  man  of  great  vigour  both  men- 
tally and  bodily,  made  mainly  for 
action  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a 
discursive  turn  for  philosophical 
speculation  and  freedom  from  all 
narrow  ideas.''  And  this  estimate 
is  well  continued  by  the  liberal 
but  at  the  same  time  practical 
course  which  he  followed  in  the 
somewhat  ditlicult  task  of  educat- 
ing his  gifted  son,  and  starting 
him  on  a  career  in  life.  The 
mother  was  Helen  Stodart,  a 
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Lanarkshire  lady,  descended  on 
the  maternal  side  from  a  fam- 
ily of  Naismiths,  commemorated 
in  Covenanting  annals.  "A  tall 
and  graceful  girl,"  Miss  Stoddart 
describes  her  as  being,  "  dark- 
haired  and  dark-eyed,  her  face 
beaming  with  kindly  smiles,  a 
great  reader  and  a  cheerful  talker. 
An  old  servant  described  her  as  a 
'  pairfit  saint.'  "  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  cultivated  woman, 
with  an  education  in  advance  of 
her  day.  She  carefully  studied 
the  character  of  her  boy,  but  it 
was  beyond  human  prescience  to 
foresee  the  evolution  Blackie's 
mind  was  to  go  through.  "  If  it 
is  good,  I  expect  to  see  him  a  fine 
young  man,  pushing  and  fond  of 
money,  but  not  with  much  re- 
ligion about  him,"  was  Mrs 
Blackie's  forecast  when  John  had 
not  as  yet  entered  on  his  teens-. 
We,  however,  who  have,  seen  him 
in  his  later  years,  recognise  in  his 
boyhood  traits  which  are  associ- 
ated with  our  recollections  of  the 
Professor,  such  as  the  singing  of 
his  lessons  as  he  marched  up  and 
down  the  house,  and  the  exercise 
of  his  infantile  oratory  upon  a 
domestic  audience  from  the  top  of 
a  chest  of  drawers.  Tt  was  just 
like  the  future  Blackie  when  the 
precocious  child  shouted  to  his 
sire,  in  anticipation  of  the  doc- 
trine Carlyle  was  to  preach  a 
score  of  years  afterwards, 
"  Father,  for  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth  time,  I  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  like  uncommon 
strength." 

Soon  after  Blackie's  birth  in 
Glasgow,  his  family  moved  to 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father  had 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  and  where  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age.  Aberdeen  was  not 
an  intellectual  centre  in.  Blackie's 


young  days.  Whatever  there  was 
of  culture  and  learning  was  clois- 
tered away  in  the  Chanonry  and 
the  Bounds  of  King's  College  in  the 
Old  Town.  In  Marischaf  College, 
where  Blackie  was  educated,  with 
the  exception  of  Principal  Laur- 
ence Brown  none  of  the  professors 
were  men  of  more  than  local  mark. 
The  controversy  between  the 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  parties 
in  the  Church  had  already  com- 
menced, and  was  casting  its  blighi- 
upon  the  colleges.  Miss  Stoddart's 
moanr-  over  Aberdeen  moderation 
} 'easantly  recalls  to  us  the  plaintive 
utterances  of  ancient  dames  away 
back  in  the  forties  over  their  tra- 
mp, "anent ''  the  Erastinn  back- 
slidings  of  the  land.  But,  as  the 
authoress  admits,  it  was  from  a 
Moderate  that  John  Blackie  got 
his  best  and  most  lasting  lesson. 
AVhen  Blackie  was  about  fif- 
teen, immediate  contact  with  death 
brought  home  to  him  deeply  the 
realities  of  life  in  their  connection 
with  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and 
immutable  future.  lie  had  seen 
his  favourite  younger  brother 
called  away  from  him  ;  he  had 
seen,  too,  a  friend  of  the  family 
out  suddenly  oil'  in  the  midst  of 
youth  and  health,  and  his  im- 
pressionable mind  was  impelled 
towards  religious  melancholy  and 
asceticism.  As  in  most  middle- 
class  Scottish  households  of  the 
d.-v,  the  devotional  library  lay 
on  the  drawing-room  table  ;  and 
the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Boston's 
'  Fourfold  State,'  and  Blair's  '  Ser- 
mons '  constituted  the  chief  spirit- 
ual nourishment  that  lay  to  young 
Black  ie's  hands.  His  favourite 
poets,  the  national  songs  and 
ballads  that  he  loved  so  well, 
were  all  discarded  as  unedifying 
reading,  with  the  result  that 
he  seems  to  have  made  himself 
thoroughly  miserable  —  no  very 
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easy  matter  in  the  case  of  a  youth 
with  a  light  heart  and  soaring 
spirit  such  as  Blackie  had.  The 
popular  theology  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  terrors  of  the  Law  en- 
tirely overshadowed  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  must  have  clone 
much  to  aggravate  his  despon- 
dency. But  his  was  not  the  mind 
to  yield  to  such  oppressive  in- 
fluences. Every  mental  phase 
with  him  was  but  the  prelude 
to  action,  and  it  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  his  new  concep- 
tion of  life  and  its  duties  that 
he  should  give  up  the  Law,  to 
the  practice  of  which  he  had  been 
already  apprenticed,  for  the  sake 
of  seeking  a  career  in  the  Church. 
It  says  much  for  the  father's  faith 
in  Blackie's  abilities  that  on  this, 
as  on  subsequent  occasions,  he 
humoured  his  desires,  which  to 
the  practical  minded  man  must 
have  seemed  unstable,  and  aided 
his  aims  with  an  assurance  that 
sooner  or  later  his  son  would  find 
his  proper  sphere  of  action. 

Blackie  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
pursue  his  studies  for  the  Church, 
but  his  mental  condition,  tor- 
mented by  spiritual  difficulties 
springing  from  Calvinistic  dogma, 
seem  to  have  prevented  him  from 
making  much  of  his  opportunities. 
He  had  imbibed  the  belief  incul- 
cated by  the  Evangelical  school 
that  he  must  be  conscious  of  the 
specific  moment  at  which  he  was 
"  born  again,"  whereas  he  lacked 
any  positive  assurance  that  he  had 
been  born  at  all  in  the  theological 
sense.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  picture  of  young 
Blackie  at  this  time,  groping, 
striving,  and  praying,  as  he  vainly 
sought  for  a  sign.  He  sought 
"  light  in  service,"  and  began 
patiently  to  visit  the  sick  and 
miserable  in  some  of  the  darkest 
dens  of  Edinburgh. 

Returning  to  Aberdeen  in  much 


the  same  morbid  condition  as  he 
had  left  it,  he  applied  himself  to 
theological  studies,  apparently  find- 
ing but  little  illumination  in  the 
lectures  he  attended.  But  the 
influence  of  Dr  Laurence  Brown, 
the  Principal  of  Marischal  College, 
and  one  of  the  profoundest  Hu- 
manists of  his  day,  stirred  up  his 
enthusiasm  for  Latin,  the  study  of 
which  must  have  proved  a  healthy 
distraction  to  the  tension  to  which 
his  religious  perplexities  were  sub- 
jecting his  mind.  "  Once  more 
the  house  in  Marischal  Street  be- 
gan to  echo  to  his  voice.  Hisrh- 

O 

sounding  quotations  from  Cicero, 
transposed  and  paraphrased,  bore 
witness  to  his  diligence,  and  ora- 
tions in  imitation  of  his  favourite 
author  were  delivered  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  room  against  a  bed- 
post grovelling  in  sedition  or  a 
wardrobe  which  revelled  in  impious 
luxury  and  crime."  Declamavit  : 
sali-a  est  res!  Blackie,  we  can 
see,  is  growing  himself  again.  But 
neither  Latinity  nor  dogma  could 
minister  to  his  mind  an  efficient 
cure.  He  seems  to  have  b^en  in 
much  the  same  spiritual  condition 
as  George  Pox  was  when  the  clergy 
recommended  him  to  "  drink  beer 
and  dance  with  the  girls."  George, 
as  is  well  known,  found  relief  in  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  while  in 
Blackie's  case  the  simple  prescrip- 
tion of  "a  wider  jacket"  was  at- 
tended with  not  less  satisfactory 
results. 

Going  one  day  to  see  Dr  Patrick 
Forbes,  one  of  his  father's  friends, 
who  was  minister  of  St  Machar's 
Cathedral,  as  well  as  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  King's  College,  where 
his  memory  was  long  kept  green 
under  the  name  of  "  Old  Prosody/' 
Blackie  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  his  opinion  of  Boston's 
'  Body  of  Divinity,'  which  he  was 
seriously  thinking  of  taking  as  a 
lamp  for  his  path.  The  old  "  Mod- 
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erate's  "  answer  was  very  much  to 
the  point : — 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  books 
of  divinity  by  Boston  or  any  other  ? 
Are  you  a  Christian  1  What  should 
a  Christian  read  before  his  Bible  'I 
Do  you  know  Greek  ?  Whence  should 
a  student  of  theology  fetch  his  divinity 
in  preference  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment 1 " 

This  proved  to  be  the  word  that 
Blackie  needed  to  free  him  from 
the  trammels  and  terrors  of  dogma, 
and  start  him  upon  a  freer  course 
of  religious  inquiry.  And  when 
Dr  Forbes  advised  the  father  to 
"  send  John  to  Germany ;  his  jacket 
wants  widening,"  he  indicated  the 
precise  change  of  mental  air  which 
the  young  man  most  needed.  The 
reader  of  Miss  Stoddart's  book 
must  be  struck  with  the  idea  that 
Blackie  ab  this  period  of  his  life 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  spiritual 
shipwreck.  The  season  of  trouble 
was,  however,  not  without  its  use. 
He  emerged  from  it  a  graver  and 
more  earnest  man,  with  a  clearer 
perception  of  his  position  in  the 
universe  and  his  relationship  to  the 
Infinite.  He  could  patiently  look 
back  upon  the  discipline  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  use  it  had 
proved  to  him. 

"  '  I  was  not  happy,  I  was  not  wise,' 
he  says,  speaking-  of  this  period  ; 
'but  I  did  not  go  astray  after  van- 
ities. .  .  .  All  my  spiritual  troubles 
were,  as  I  afterwards  found,  only  a 
process  of  fermentation,  out  of  which 
the  clear  and  mellow  wine  was  to  be 
worked.  With  all  its  sorrows,  a 
youth  spent  in  Calvinistic  seriousness 
is  in  every  way  preferable  to  one 
spent  in  frivolity.'  " 

Blackie's  Watiderjahre  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  were  also  his 
Lehrfjdhre.  His  life  -  education 
really  began  in  Germany.  He 
had  left  Scotland  crude  and  un- 
informed, knowing  little  of  him- 
self and  less  of  the  world,  and 


wearing  "a  jacket"  which  he  had 
visibly  outgrown.  But  he  recog- 
nised his  own  imperfections,  arid 
was  resolved  that  neither  insular 
prejudices  nor  national  preposses- 
sions should  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  the  best  culture  that 
Germany  could  offer  him.  He 
remained  abroad  from  1829  to 
1832,  thoroughly  mastering  Ger- 
man, attending  lectures  on  The- 
ology and  Philosophy  and  Greek, 
and  dabbling  not  a  little  in  many 
other  subjects  besides.  He  had 
quite  recovered  his  lightness  of 
heart,  and  seems  to  have  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  German 
student  life,  the  blithesomeness  of 
which  he  made  in  after  years  a 
not  very  successful  effort  to  trans- 
plant to  the  Scottish  Universities. 
He  wandered  in  the  Hartz  and 
the  Black  Forest  clad  in  waggon- 
er's smock,  mixing  with  the  people 
— especially  the  miners, — geologis- 
ing as  he  went ;  and  making  in- 
tellectual pilgrimages  to  Weimar 
and  Wurtzburg.  At  Gottingen, 
Ottfrind  Muller  and  Heeren  the 
historian  seem  to  have  influenced 
him  most.  At  Berlin,  whither  he 
next  went,  he  studied  under 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  he  was  much 
attracted,  and  whose  teaching 
appears  to  have  had  much  to 
do  with  broadening  views  that 
were  of  themselves  already  stretch- 
ing far  beyond  their  originally 
restricted  confines.  Neander  once 
startled  his  disciple  by  remarking, 
"  You  have  some  Jewish  notions 
in  Scotland  with  regard  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day." 
Blackie,  who  still  considered  that 
"Scottish  theology  and  Christian- 
ity were  convertible  terms,"  was 
staggered  by  the  assertion  "  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  ob- 
servances of  Scottish  religiousness 
was  not  Christian  but  Jewish." 
But  the  Fourth  Commandment 
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was  too  deeply  imbedded  in  Blackie 
for  him  to  be  swayed  by  such  reas- 
oning. He  continued  to  spend  his 
Sundays  after  the  Scotch  fashion ; 
and,  says  he,  "I  never  had  cause 
to  regret  my  conscientiousness — 
'  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin.' " 

But  if  Blackie  clung  to  his  Sab- 
batarianism, there  were  other  of  the 
Kirk's  "  fundamentals  "  that  were 
rapidly  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Already  he  was  discerning  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  presented 
obstacles  to  his  entering  the  mini- 
stry of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  con- 
scientiously surmount.  Again  his 
father  had  to  be  applied  to  for 
permission  to  choose  another  pro- 
fession, and  we  can  imagine  the 
worthy  man  devoutly  hoping  that 
this  was  the  last  change  of  mind 
on  his  son's  part  which  he  would 
have  to  encounter.  The  period  of 
John's  sojourn  in  Germany  was  a 
time  of  anxiuty  to  the  Blackie 
family  ;  anxiety  not  less  about  his 
expanding  views  than  about  the 
state  of  his  health.  But  when  we 
read  the  delightful  letters  Blackie 
wrote  to  his  father,  full  of  depth 
of  purpose  and  self-revelation,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  lie  could 
wait  in  hope  and  patience  until 
his  son  could  reach  safe  anchorage. 
We  should  have  gladly  quoted 
from  more  than  one  of  these  in- 
teresting letters,  but  our  space 
compels  us  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Miss  Stoddart's  book. 

What  seems  to  have  impressed 
Blackie  most  deeply  during  his 
student  days  in  Germany,  was  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  universities,  to  the 
courses  followed  in  the  colleges  of 
his  own  country,  which  were  rather 
schools  than  universities,  drilling 
boys  where  they  should  have  been 
stimulating  men,  and  maintaining 
a  standard  of  attainments  that 


was  "  prominently  puerile "  and 
"  lamentably  low."  "  I  burned 
with  indignation,"  ho  says,  "when 
I  thought  of  these  things,  and  from 
that  moment  became  a  University 
reformer."  It  was  the  strong  views 
he  held  on  this  subject  that  first 
impelled  him  into  print.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  German  system 
of  University  teaching  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,' 
edited  by  Mr  Glassford  Bel),  the 
cultured  and  accomplished  author 
of  a  '  Life  of  Queen  Mary,'  and 
of  poems  not  yet  forgotten,  and 
thus  prefaced  the ,  movement  for 
the  reform  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, which  he  himself  practi- 
cally began  in  Marischal  College, 
and  in  which  he  did  not  cease  to 
b^ar  a  prominent  part  all  his  life 
through. 

His  Continental  education  was 
wound  up  by  a  sojourn  in  Italy  of 
over  twelve  months,  during  which 
he  chiefly  resided  in  Rome.  His 
studies  there  seem  to  have  been 
more  of  a  distraction  than  anything 
else.  He  dabbled  in  antiquities 
and  art,  but  these  were  subjects 
which  Blackie's  mind  did  not  very 
readily  assimilate.  He  did  not 
appreciate  the  Italians  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  taken  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  he  did  not  like  the 
shadow  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  hung  over  all.  But  his  stay 
in  Rome  was  serviceable  in  en- 
abling him  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  secure  the  friendship  of 
Bunsen,  who  was  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  Blackie,  Bunsen  found 
unquestionably  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised on  Blackie's  mind  was  of  a 
lasting  character.  In  Rome,  again, 
Blackie  relapsed  into  one  of  his 
moods  of  religious  depression,  due 
to  his  inability  to  accommodate 
his  mind  to  any  fixed  system  of 
doctrine,  "  visions  of  death,  judg- 
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merit,  and  eternal  perdition  tilled 
and  paralysed  his  mind." 

"  On  one  occasion  Buuseu  took  him 
to  his  own  study  and  questioned  him 
about  his  religious  convictions,  urging 
him  with  such  tender  earnestness  that 
John  Blackie  burst  into  tears.  An- 
other time,  when  in  a  scoffing  strain 
he  alluded  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
damnation,  Bunsen  called  him  sharply 
to  order,  reminding  him  '  that  the 
duration  of  other  men's  damnation 
was  no  business  of  his,  that  he  would 
find  enough  to  do  attending  to  his  own 
personal  religion,  and  that  damnation 
of  some  kind  or  other  was  sure  to  fol- 
low on  all  unrepented  sin.'  The  older 
man,  matured  and  ennobled  by  Chris- 
tianity, was  displeased  to  find  this 
clever  youth,  in  whom  he  took  an  in- 
terest, wasting  his  energy  in  '  bog- 
gling among  dark  theological  ques- 
tions of  no  practical  value.'" 

By  the  time  that  Blackie  re- 
turned to  Scotland  it  was  obvious 
that  110  gown  fashioned  in  Geneva, 
would  cover  his  now  amply  wid- 
ened jacket,  and  no  pulpit  fenced 
in  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  would 
be  open  for  his  utterances.  De- 
barred as  he  thus  felt  himself 
from  entering  the  ministry,  he  had 
had  to  think  of  a  career  in  some 
of  the  secular  professions,  and 
among  them  a  Classical  Chair  in 
one  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
possessed  for  him  the  greatest 
attractions.  His  studies  in  Rome 
had  been  mainly  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  such 
a  post.  But  a  classical  chair  in 
Scotland  does  not  fall  vacant  every 
day,  and  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  in  the  meantime  provide 
himself  with  a  profession  upon 
which  he  might  fall  back  if  his 
hopes  of  University  teaching  were 
frustrated.  He  accordingly  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  and  commenced  his 
studies  for  the  Scottish  Bar.  In 
the  congenial  lettered  society 
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which  still  lingered  in  Edin- 
burgh, Blackie's  high  spirits,  genial 
humour,  and  manifold  accomplish- 
ments, made  him  a  favoured  guest. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  and  the  first  William 
Black  wood  were  among  the  hosts 
at  whose  table  he  was  welcomed ; 
and  among  his  coeval  associates 
were  Ay  toun,  Theodore  Martin  (not 
yet  migrated  to  London),  James 
Moncreiff,  John  Gordon,  Hors- 
man,  Campbell  Swinton  of  Kitn- 
merghame,  and  Robert  Home, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Faculty. 
There  were  pleasant  symposia  at 
Biackie's  lodgings  in  Dublin 
Street,  where  oysters  and  a  "  riz- 
zard  haddie  "  proved  a  proper  pre- 
face to  the  tumblers  and  toddy- 
ladles,  and  the  evening  would  pass 
in  old-fashioned  decorous  joviality 
and  talk,  enlivened  doubtless  by 
one  of  Blackie's  own  songs,  such 
as  "Give  a  Fee,"  a  cutty  in  whose 
chorus  his  briefless  audience  would 
join  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  or  the 
"Song  of  Good  Fellows,"  which 
pleasantly  hit  off  the  character- 
istics of  the  Juridical  Society,  the 
singer  to  be  sure  not  sparing 
himself  : — 

"  Then  B — kcye,  strange  jumble  of  non- 
sense and  sense, 

A  thing  half  a  song,  half  a  sermon  ; 
I  believe  that  the  fellow  is  made  of  good 

stud', 
But    his     noddle    is    muddled    with 

C!er  man. 
Our  wits  he'd  fain  daze  with  his  big 

foreign  phrase, 

His  cant  of  '  immutable  reason,' 
To  bray  like  an  ass,  while  for  gods  they 

would  pass, 

With    your    German,    savans    is    no 
treason. " 

They  were  pleasant  days  those  in 
which  Blackie  followed  the  pur- 
suits of  Themis,  clouded  only  by 
a  well-founded  fear  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  overtake  the 
goddess.  And  so  it  proved,  for 
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though  in  due  time  he  put  on 
gown  and  wig,  it  is  recorded  of 
him  that  two  briefs  were  the  only 
business  that  ever  came  into  his 
hands. 

But  if  Blackie  lagged  in  law 
during  these  years,  his  energies 
found  a  sufficient  outlet  in  litera- 
ture. The  time  of  his  student- 
ship, and  of  the  few  years  he 
vainly  struggled  for  existence  at 
the  Bar,  was  the  time  of  his 
greatest  literary  activity,  and  in 
our  opinion  of  his  best  literary 
work.  He  first  broke  ground 
with  translations.  His  version 
of  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
'  Faust '  was  published  by  the 
Blackwoods  in  1833,  and  was 
very  favourably  received,  holding 
its  ground  until  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  more  finished  and  accurate 
translation  of  the  whole  poem  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin.  It  earned 
Carlyle's  commendations,  whose 
acquaintance  Blackie  had  made 
in  Edinburgh,  and  who,  with  his 
characteristic  contempt  for  all  his 
contemporaries'  undertakings  ex- 
cept his  own,  pronounces  '  Faust ' 
to  be  "  but  a  small  poem,  perhaps 
the  smallest  of  Goethe's  main 
works ;  recommending  itself  to 
the  sorrow -struck,  sceptical  feel- 
ing of  these  times,  but  for  Time 
at  large  of  very  limited  value  ! " 
Carlyle's  opinion  of  '  Faust '  must 
have  undergone  a  rapid  change, 
for  we  find  in  letters  to  Goethe 
and  Eckermann,  only  a  few  years 
before  this,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
undertake  a  translation  himself. 
When  Blackie  was  called  to  the 
Bar  the  allowance  made  him  by  his 
father  ceased,  and  he  had  now 
only  his  pen  to  depend  upon ; 
and  he  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  magazines  and  reviews, 
especially  to  '  Maga  '  and  the  '  For- 
eign Quarterly."  Looking  back 
upon  the  articles  contributed  by 
him  to  the  former  magazine  be- 


tween 1835  and  1842,  we  may 
convince  ourselves  that  Blackie 
never  did  more  thoughtful  and 
vigorous  work  than  his  essays  and 
reviews,  chiefly  on  German  sub- 
jects, during  these  years.  It  is 
true  these  articles  were  essentially 
"pot-boilers,"  but  a  writer,  who  is 
still  comparatively  unknown,  has 
to  put  forward  his  best  efforts  to 
get  the  pot  to  boil  at  all,  and  is 
not  likely  to  have  the  same  allow- 
ance made  for  his  work  as  if  he 
were  an  author  of  repute.  If 
Blackie,  in  his  later  years,  took 
higher  flights,  and  wrote  with  the 
authority  of  a  recognised  oracle, 
we  miss  the  deliberation,  the  fresh- 
ness, and  withal  the  modesty  that 
lent  a  grace  and  a  charm  to  his 
earlier  publications. 

While  his  fortunes  were  thus 
overcast,  and  rendered  still  more 
gloomy  by  his  attachment  to 
his  cousin,  Miss  Wyld,  which 
did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
her  family,  the  first  ray  of  sun- 
shine came  from  Aberdeen,  where 
the  University  Commissioners  had 
resolved  upon  reinstituting  a  Chair 
of  Humanity  in  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege, where  there  had  been  no 
special  professor  of  Latin  since  the 
days  of  the  Restoration.  The  ap- 
pointment rested  with  the  Crown  ; 
and  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman, 
the  Whig  member  for  the  city,  and 
a  friend  of  the  elder  Mr  Blackie, 
had  influence  with  the  Russell 
Ministry,  which  he  was  willing  to 
exercise  in  Blackie's  behalf.  The 
appointment  was  not  unchallenged, 
for  Dr  Melvin,  of  the  Grammar 
School,  was  unquestionably  the 
best  Latinist,  not  merely  in  Aber- 
deen but  in  Scotland,  of  his  day. 
There  were  murmurs  of  a  "  Whig 
job,"  and  the  critical  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  Aberdonians  towards 
the  new  nominee  became  more 
acute  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  attempting  to  break  through 
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the  religious  tests  imposed  upon 
the  Scotch  professorate.  He  could 
not  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  as 
expressive  of  a  belief  in  its  con- 
tents, and  he  was  advised  to  make 
his  signature  the  result  of  a  mental 
compromise,  to  sign  "  simpliciter," 
and  then  declare  his  attitude. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  the 
late  Dr  Pirie  and  the  majority  of 
the  Presbytery,  that  the  declara- 
tion should  have  preceded  the  sub- 
scription. Blackie  was  practically 
taking  up  the  same  attitude  towards 
subscription  as  had  been  assumed 
by  the  extreme  Anglican  party  in 
Oxford  a  few  years  previously, 
where  Newman  had  spoken  of 
subscribing  the  Articles  in  their 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and 
Ward  had  argued  that  they  might 
even  be  subscribed  in  "  a  non- 
natural  sense."  We  do  not  see 
that  Blackie's  contention  differed 
much  from  these  views  when  he 
signed  the  Confession  "not  as  my 
private  confession  of  faith,  nor  as 
a  Churchman  learned  in  theology, 
but  in  my  public  and  professional 
capacity,  and  in  reference  to  Uni- 
versity offices  and  duties  merely." 
The  Presbytery  were  reluctant  to 
raise  any  difficulties,  and  there 
would  have  been  none  had  Blackie 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
there.  But  he  claimed  that  his 
explanation  should  be  put  upon 
the  Presbytery's  minutes,  which 
could  not  be  done,  Dr  Pirie  very 
liberally  saying  that  the  Presby- 
tery "had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
gentleman's  mental  reservations." 
He  aggravated  his  case  by  injudi- 
cious letters  to  the  papers,  which 
roused  a  public  protest  among 
Churchmen,  and  compelled  the 
Presbytery  to  take  guarded  action 
with  respect  to  his  admission  to 
the  Chair.  When  cited  before  the 
Presbytery,  he  gave  in  a  more 
ample  version  of  his  original  ex- 
planation, with  an  alternative  de- 


clinature  of  the  reverend  court's 
jurisdiction.  The  Presbytery  acted 
very  temperately  in  the  matter. 
It  might  have  annulled  his  certi- 
ficate of  subscription;  it  contented 
itself  with  reporting  to  the  Senatus 
of  Marischal  College  that  "Mr 
John  Stuart  Blackie  has  not  signed 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  con- 
fession of  his  faith  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament." The  Senatus  resolved 
to  take  no  action  in  the  matter  of 
induction ;  and  Blackie  raised  an 
action  of  declarator  against  them 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  where 
Lord  Cunninghame,  before  whom 
the  case  came,  showed  the  same 
fine  indifference  to  the  ethics  of 
subscription  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  said  to  have  exhibited 
some  time  before  when  called  upon 
to  sign  the  Articles, — "  Forty,  if 
you  please," — on  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  The  judge  held  that  "the 
Prt-sbytery  had  no  title  to  appear, 
their  duty  in  the  matter  of  wit- 
nessing a  subscription  being  min- 
isterial only."  Reviewing  the  cir- 
cumstance, we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  difficulty  was 
purely  of  Blackie's  own  creation. 
But  there  was  a  fine  wrong- 
headedness  about  him  which  gen- 
erally led  him  to  do  what  proved 
to  be  right  in  the  long-run ;  and 
Blackie's  case  was  not  without  in- 
fluence upon  the  abolition  of  the 
theological  test  for  the  Scottish 
secular  chairs,  which  was  effected 
some  ten  years  after  he  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  position. 

In  time  the  Gilston  family  re- 
lented and  allowed  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Mr  Wyld  in 
the  end  acting  with  much  mag- 
nanimity ;  and  John  Blackie  and 
Eliza  Wyld  were  happily  united 
in  Edinburgh  on  19th  April  1842, 
among  the  notables  present  being 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Theodore 
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•Martin,  Dr  John  Brown,  and  Lord 
Cunninghame.  Blackie  had  many 
successes  in  his  life,  but  upon  none 
had  he  more  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  than  on  his  marriage ;  arid 
we  are  grateful  to  Miss  Stoddart, 
to  whose  volumes  we  must  refer 
the  reader,  that  she  has  given  the 
details  of  the  Professor's  romantic 
love-story  with  its  happy  ending,  as 
all  love-stories  ought  to  have.  We 
seem  to  know  Blackie  better  and 
like  him  more  since  we  have  thus 
been  let  into  his  familiar  confidence. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  Blackie's 
success  in  his  Humanity  chair  in 
Aberdeen,  and  the  comparatively 
short  period  which  he  occupied  it 
prevented  him  from  leaving  a  last- 
ing impress  upon  classical  educa- 
tion in  the  north.  His  teaching 
was  in  a  great  measure  experi- 
mental, and  so  different  from  the 
use  and  wont  of  the  Aberdeen 
universities  that  his  students  lis- 
tened with  doubtful  curiosity,  not 
unmixed  with  amusement,  to  his 
erratic  lectures.  The  constitution 
of  Marischal  College  did  not  lend 
itself  to  the  assimilation  of  German 
university  methods,  and  his  sphere 
was  too  small  to  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  ambition  of  making 
the  Marischal  Humanity  chair  the 
nucleus  of  a  general  reform  of 
university  teaching  in  Scotland. 
But  all  the  while  that  he  was  in 
Aberdeen,  Blackie  was  constantly 
addressing  himself  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  that  of  his  class-room. 
He  continued  steadily  to  contribute 
to  the  magazines  and  reviews ;  he 
broke  ground  as  a  public  lecturer 
in  Edinburgh  with  an  address  on 
"  The  Principles  of  Poetry  and  the 
Fine  Arts,"  and  he  had  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  pamphleteer- 
ing reformer  of  university  tests 
and  university  teaching.  Already 
he  was  beginning  to  make  himself 
felt  as  a  public  force,  and  his  views 
were  readily  taken  up  by  advo- 
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cates  of  educational  progress,  who 
endorsed  his  pleas  and  proffered 
their  friendship. 

It  is  one  of  the  enviable  privi- 
leges of  a  Scottish  professor  that 
he  is  able  to  take  a  six  or  seven 
months'  holiday  every  year ;  and 
while  at  Aberdeen  he  began  the 
series  of  Highland  raids  which  he 
regularly  carried  on  as  long  as  his 
strength  and  bodily  activity  en- 
abled him  to  undertake  long  walk- 
ing tours — that  is  to  say,  to  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death.  Years 
before  he  had  explored  on  foot  the 
shores  of  the  Forth,  the  country 
most  associated  with  the  struggle 
for  Scottish  independence  in  Stir- 
lingshire and  the  Lennox,  and  the 
soft  and  placid  scenery  of  the  Ochill 
hills.  It  was  in  the  Highlands 
that  Blackie  seems  to  have  first 
come  under  the  influence  of  nat- 
ure in  scenery,  and  year  after  year 
lie  sought  her,  in  her  Highland 
fastnesses,  to  drink  in  inspiration 
and  strength  from  her  ever  refresh- 
ing aspects.  While  in  Italy  he 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  tha  gen- 
tler beauty  of  the  Apennines,  or  the 
charms  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or 
Sorrento.  His  delights  were,  as 
he  says,  "  with  the  sons  of  men." 
"  The  veriest  rag  of  humanity  was 
more  interesting  to  him  than  the 
finest  landscape,  and  he  regarded 
the  latter  as  but  a  fitting  scene 
for  the  action  of  the  former."  Even 
in  his  mature  poetry  there  is  to  be 
noted  an  imperfect  vision  of  the 
intrinsic  beauties  of  nature,  which 
requires  the  human  figure  or  asso- 
ciations with  humanity  to  provide 
it  with  a  focus.  Yet  he  revelled 
year  after  year  amid  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  Highlands,  in  the  great 
solitudes  of  its  moors  and  forests, 
and  on  the  breezy  summits  of  its 
"  Bens,"  as  he  used  to  call  the 
mountains.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  more  than  half  the  attraction 
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did  not  lie  in  the  people,  when  he 
had  learned  to  know  them  and  to 
find  his  way  to  their  hearts  in 
their  own  tongue ;  and  the  hot 
Celtic  blood  repaid  his  regard 
•with  full  interest.  Warm  impul- 
sive nature,  fiery  enthusiasm,  and 
impatience  of  restraint,  supplied  a 
bond  of  affinity  between  Blackie 
and  the  Highlanders  ;  and  his  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  their  griev- 
ances, whether  real  or  imaginary, 
made  his  following  turn  to  him 
for  guidance  and  direction.  If  he 
did  not  always  lead  them  right, 
he  never  placed  before  them  low 
idt  als,  never  put  forward  the  base 
bribes  of  the  agitator,  but  preached 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights  and  inherent  freedom. — al- 
though it  is  to  be  feared  his  Celtic 
friends  put  less  stress  upon  these 
principles  than  upon  the  practical 
account  to  which  they  might  be 
turned. 

It  would  take  more  space  than 
we  can  give  to  enumerate  even 
barely  the  manifold  interests  into 
which  Blackie  plunged  himself 
during  his  Aberdeen  years — popu- 
lar lecturing,  touring,  educational 
reform,  and  special  classical  studies. 
His  translation  of  '^Eschylus  '  into 
English  verse  was,  however,  the 
most  important  work  of  this  period. 
He  had  been  engaged  on  it  off  and 
on  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  it  appeared  in  1850.  We  have 
always  considered  '  ^Eschylus  '  to 
be  Blackie's  most  successful  effort 
at  translation.  Something,  to  be 
sure,  is  wanting  occasionally  in 
delicacy  of  rendering;  sometimes 
he  fails  in  catching  the  dramatist's 
exact  shade  of  meaning  ;  but  for 
conveying  to  the  non  -  Grecian 
reader  an  idea  of  the  fierce  and 
fiery  vigour  of  the  original,  the 
spirit  that  breathes  in  the  "Pro- 
metheus" and  the  "Agamemnon," 
we  are  not  certain  that  Blackie's 
version  has  as  yet  been  superseded. 


Blackie  is  best  in  his  rhymed 
choruses,  which  if  not  always 
those  of  ^Eschylus,  are  yet  power- 
ful outbursts  of  song.  He  was 
devoting  himself  to  Greek  during 
his  Aberdeen  years  with  the  view 
to  exchanging  "Latin  for  Greek, 
copper  for  gold "  ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  formed  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wishes  when  the  Greek 
Chair  in  Edinburgh  fell  vacant  in 
1851.  The  patronage  of  the  Chair 
lay  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council,  who 
looked  riot  so  much  to  the  quali- 
fications of  a  candidate  as  to  the 
kirk  in  which  he  worshipped. 
"  Excellent  and  useful  citizens  as 
they  were,"  says  Miss  Stoddart, 
"they  had  their  prejudices;  and 
these  were  the  prejudices  of  men 
to  whom  the  decent  externals  of 
broadcloth  and  a  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  Presbyterian  formulas,  and 
preferably  of  the  U.P.  or  F.C. 
Presbyterianisra,  represented  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  A  very  nat- 
ural objection  to  genius  was  in- 
volved in  these  prejudices,  and 
especially  to  genius  that  eschewed 
the  Sabbatic  surtout,  and  which 
arrayed  itself  in  checkered  trousers 
and  plaid."  He  had  to  contest 
the  prize  with  strong  competitoi'S — 
men  like  Dr  Hannah  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  and  Dr  Schmitz 
of  the  High  School,  Bonamy  Price 
from  Rugby,  and  Dr  William  Smith 
of  "Dictionary"  celebrity.  Blackie 
conducted  the  campaign  more  suo, 
and  would  probably  have  ensured 
his  own  defeat  had  not  a  body  of 
devoted  friends  been  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  his  precipitous  and  boisterous 
canvas. 

"The  Professor  issued  his  first  batch 
of  testimonials,  and  made  the  initial 
mistake  of  forwarding  them  to  the 
patrons  without  prepaying  the  post- 
a<re.  This  oversight  inevitably  de- 
tracted from  their  impressiveness,  and 
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Professors  Gerhard,  Brandes,  and 
Ritschl  testified  in  vain.  His  next 
blunder  was  to  come  to  Edinburgh  at 
Christmas -time  habited  in  the  ob- 
noxious tartan.  He  called  on  all  the 
thirty- three  Town  Councillors,  and 
dissipated  his  immediate  chance  of 
securing  the  promise  of  their  votes. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  his  own 
manner  was  his  worst  enemy  in  the 
circumstances.  Five  minutes  of 
jaunty,  reckless  discourse,  an  attack 
on  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
patron  under  appeal,  a  sudden  shake 
of  his  shoulder  and  a  shove,  and  a 
burst  of  laughter  for  farewell,  were 
not  reassuring  to  a  civic  dignitary 
perspiring  with  responsibility.  They 
were  not  evidences  of  scholarship,  al- 
though mayhap  of  genius,  and  only 
proved  the  eternal  fitness  of  genius  to 
starve.  Besides,  the  legend  of  the 
Tests,  whose  true  history  had  sutl'ered 
change  in  a  decade  of  years,  shed  a 
sinister  lustre  on  his  repute,  and  his 
aggressive  defiance  of  sober  inquiry 
fed  the  lurid  flame." 

His  friends  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  keep  himself  in  the 
background,  and  one  of  them 
writes  him  in  these  shrewd  and 
frank  terms :  "  Do  not  come  up 
till  the  election  is  over ;  it  is  a 
pity  you  came  up  last  time — some 
of  the  tailor  electors  were  quite 
scandalised  at  your  costume.  If 
you  do  come  just  now,  for  any 
sake  bring  decent  clothes  with 
you." 

The  Bailies  "cannily"  sent  a 
representative  to  Aberdeen  to  in- 
quire into  the  repute  in  which 
Blackie  was  held  in  that  city,  and 
returned  with  reassuring  reports 
of  him  as  an  instructor  and  as  an 
observer  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the 
voting  was  very  close,  and  when 
the  final  vote  was  taken,  Blackie 
only  gained  his  chair  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Lord  Provost. 

\Ve  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
class-room  side  of  Blackie's  career  : 
the  glimpses  we  get  of  him  in  the 
greater  world,  outside  the  univer- 


sity, where  his  genius  was  less  held 
down  by  trammels,  and  where  his 
full  nature  found  freer  scope  for 
its  exercise,  are  much  more  attrac- 
tive. It  would  be  to  open  up 
the  whole  system  of  university 
education  if  we  were  to  seek  to 
form  an  estimate  of  Blackie's 
teaching.  However  sound  his 
views  may  have  been  about  Greek 
pronunciation,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  placed  both  himself  and 
his  students  at  some  disadvantage 
by  his  insistence  upon  them  from 
the  outset  of  his  professoriate. 
He  hated  "grammar  and  all  such 
dry  formalisms,"  but  the  stage  at 
which  his  students  reached  him 
scarcely  admitted  of  the  structure 
of  the  Greek  language  being  alto- 
gether relegated  to  a  second  place. 
The  frequent  "excursus"  which  he 
was  wont  to  take  in  his  lectures, 
increasing  in  number  and  variety 
during  his  later  years,  roused, 
and  not  unfrequently  amused,  the 
student ;  but  they  were  not  always 
directly,  or  even  remotely,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  unconventionality  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirits,  lacked  the  repose  of  the 
university  don,  and  may  have 
been  occasionally  reflected  in  his 
students  with  more  than  desirable 
intensity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Blackie  divested  the  Greek 
chair  of  all  the  dulness  that  so 
often  accompanies  the  teaching  of 
a  dead  language.  He  made  Greek 
a  living  literature  to  his  students, 
and  the  Greeks  themselves  not 
mere  eidola,  but  living,  thinking, 
and  energising  personalities.  Arid 
the  rare  gifts  which  he  possessed 
of  making  his  enthusiasm  contagious 
told  above  all  upon  the  brighter 
minds  among  his  students.  The 
aim  of  university  teaching  is  not 
to  perfect,  but  to  prepare ;  and 
it  must  have  been  the  fault  of 
students  themselves  if  they  did 
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not  come  out  from  his  teaching 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Greek  history  and  literature, 
and  with  minds  permeated  by  its 
influences.  Nor  must  we  forget 
to  add  the  service  which  he  did  in 
expounding  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  the  Romaic  as  a  living 
aid  to  the  mastery  of  ancient 
Greek,  although,  in  this  case  also, 
he  was  prone  to  push  his  theory 
to  extreme  conclusions.  In  his 
personal  relations  with  his  students 
we  find  some  of  the  pleasantest 
aspects  of  Blackie's  nature  finely 
exhibited. 

"He  identified  himself  with  the 
students  in  a  thousand  ways,  calling 
on  those  whom  sickness  kept  from 
the  class  ;  saving  some  from  ruin  by 
his  wise  interference  ;  supplementing 
the  work  of  many  by  instruction  at 
home ;  assisting  the  poorer  with  books 
given  or  lent ;  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  hopeful  with  solici- 
tude ;  understanding  all  except  the 
irredeemably  shallow  ;  patiently  bear- 
ing foolishness,  boisterousness,  even 
horseplay,  as  one  who  knew  that  boys 
must  learn  to  be  men  through  experi- 
ence of  the  futility  of  ignorance  and 
presumption. 

"He  was  present  whenever  it  was 
possible  at  their  gatherings,  —  often 
the  only  professor  there,  —  and  his 
arrival  was  the  occasion  of  acclama- 
tion. He  dedicated  books  to  them, 
— '  Musa  Burschicosa '  and  '  Messis 
Vitse';  he  supported  their  magazine, 
and  constantly  contributed  song,  son- 
net, or  paper  to  its  pages.  He  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Sir  Herbert  Oake- 
ley  in  the  arrangement  of  Scottish 
songs  to  be  sung  at  their  concerts  ;  he 
helped  forward  the  production  of  a 
'  Book  of  Student  Songs'  for  the  Scot- 
tish Universities,  and  wrote  its  intro- 
duction. He  was  one  with  them,  as 
he  had  found  the  professors  at  Gb't- 
tingen  and  Berlin  to  be  ;  and  this 
beautiful  relation  outlasted  his  retire- 
ment and  characterised  him  to  the 
end.  His  reward  was  great,  for  the 
students  loved  him.  No  torchlight 
procession  was  complete  that  did  not 
wind  up  at  Blackie's  door  ;  and  when 


he  appeared  at  lecture  or  theatre,  he 
was  received  as  a  king  might  be 
amongst  them,  going  to  his  cab  at  the 
close  between  two  ranks  of  cheering 
youths." 

A  letter  from  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  Professor  Cowan  of  Aber- 
deen, thus  sums  up  the  relations 
of  Blackie  with  his  class:  "The 
Professor  was  both  popular  among 
and  respected  by  his  students — 
the  few  exceptions  being  those 
whose  sense  of  humour  was  de- 
fective, or  who  confounded  the 
efficiency  of  a  professor  with  that 
of  a  schoolmaster." 

Edinburgh  received  the  Blackies 
with  open  arms ;  and  by  the  circle 
of  friends  whom  he  had  made 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  Bar,  and 
to  which  his  writings  and  reputa- 
tion had  made  numerous  additions, 
his  advent  was  heartily  wel- 
comed. The  frigidity  and  stiffness 
which  characterise  a  contracted 
society  that  has  seen  better  days 
was  relaxed  in  Blackie's  favour. 
The  words  which  Landor  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Aspasia — "  Euripides 
has  not  the  fine  manners  of  Soph- 
ocles ;  but  the  movers  and  masters 
of  our  souls  have  surely  a  right  to 
throw  out  their  limbs  as  carelessly 
as  they  please  on  the  world  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  before  the 
creatures  they  have  animated  " — 
carry  with  them  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege which  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  be  relevant  in  Blackie's 
case.  Wherever  men  of  culture 
and  eminence  were  gathered,  be 
sure  Blackie  was  in  their  midst. 
He  was  even  sought  after  for  the 
baser  use  of  being  exhibited  as  a 
lion;  but  wherever  he  was,  and 
in  whatever  society,  his  person- 
ality and  spirit  pervaded  the  com- 
pany. By  the  time  that  he  settled 
in  Edinburgh  his  reputation  had 
far  extended  beyond  Scotland. 
The  friendship  of  all  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  the  day,  from 
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Carlyle,  Froude,  and  Tennyson, 
downwards,  was  extended  to  him, 
and  his  letters  and  notes  present 
delightful  sketches  of  his  Hying 
visits  r,to  all  the  great  celebrities 
of  his  time,  and  of  the  genial 
and  appreciative,  though  always 
shrewd,  opinions  he  had  formed 
of  them.  From  his  pied-a-terre 
in  the  Edinburgh  University  he 
expanded  his  influence  far  beyond 
his  immediate  sphere  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  impossible, 
even  for  him,  under  the  more  re- 
stricted conditions  of  Aberdeen 
life.  And  when  we  come  to  search 
for  the  source  of  the  potent  and 
popular  influence  which  he  became, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  any  particular  trait  or  special 
characteristic  that  made  Blackie  so 
much  of  a  popular  force.  It  was 
not  his  scholarship,  which  was 
varied  rather  than  profound,  nor 
his  writings,  though  these  pre- 
sented sense  and  sound  sentiment 
in  an  attractive  guise,  nor  could 
it  have  been  his  verse,  for  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  his  genius 
found  a  powerful  expression  in 
poetry.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
altogether  his  public  appearances, 
his  lectures,  and  speeches,  though 
he  rarely  missed  his  mark  with  an 
audience.  If  the  secret  is  to  be 
sought  for,  it  must  be  rather  to 
his  pervading  personality  that  we 
are  to  look — to  the  breadth  of  raind 
which  enabled  him  to  place  his 
aims  on  a  plane  with  the  views  of 
those  whose  minds  he  was  seeking 
to  sway,  whether  by  writing  or  by 
speaking.  I  [is  absolute  sincerity, 
too,  carried  with  it  confidence 
that  Blackie  always  was  speaking 
from  his  heart,  and  served  to 
secure  for  him  a  kindly  reception 
even  when  he  was  airing  fads 
and  foibles.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  seek  popularity  by  bating 
an  inch  of  his  own  standpoint. 
Time  after  time  he  would  turn 


upon  a  refractory  audience  and 
tell  'them  in  unqualified  terms 
what  he  thought  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  conduct.  It  was  these 
little  outbursts,  his  own  sudden 
revelation  of  some  phase  of  self- 
consciousness,  or  the  quick  turn 
which  he  would  give  to  his  dis- 
course towards  something  which 
probably  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, that  kept  his  auditory  always 
in  a  state  of  pleased  and  curious 
expectancy.  And  if  he  had  noth- 
ing pleasant  to  say  to  an  assembly, 
was  not  the  Professor  ever  ready 
to  soothe  its  ruffled  feelings  with 
a  song  of  his  own  making,  which 
always  came  as  oil  upon  troubled 
waters  1 

People  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Professor  were  apt  to 
jump  at  the  opinion  that  his 
idiosyncrasies  of  manner  and 
speech  were  indulged  in  for  the 
sake  of  attitudinising  and  for  pos- 
ing before  the  public.  How  far 
this  view  was  a  mistaken  one 
was  sufficiently  obvious  to  those 
who  best  knew  him.  Blackie 
cared  too  little  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world  to  seek  to  attract  it  to 
wards  himself,  even  by  offending 
against  the  conventionalities.  In 
his  earlier  days  he  had  defied  the 
decorum  of  Aberdeen  by  his  un- 
shorn locks  and  German-student 
attire ;  he  had  perilled  his  chances 
of  winning  both  his  wife  and  his 
Chair  by  his  aversion  to  tailed 
coats  and  tall  hats ;  and  in  his 
older  days  he  continued  to  set  the 
same  defiance  to  orthodox  costume. 
"  When  I  walk  along  Princes 
Street,"  he  once  said  to  a  lady,  "  I 
go  with  a  kingly  air,  my  head 
erect,  my  chest  expanded,  my  hair 
flying,  my  stick  swinging.  Do  you 
know  what  makes  me  do  that  2 
Well,  I'll  tell  you — just  conceit." 
But  the  garb  was  really  only  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
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picturesqueness  of  the  interior 
Blackie.  How  striking  was  his 
figure  as  he  flitted  about  his  do- 
mestic hearth  with  straw  hat  orna- 
mented by  a  gay  coloured  ribbon, 
and  waist  bound  by  a  red  sash  in 
which  one  naturally  expected  to 
see  a  skean-dhu  or  at  least  a  Greek 
dagger  stuck  !  and  how  obscured 
did  Blackie  seem  as  he  entered  a 
drawing-roorn  in  the  evening  dress 
of  civilisation,  until  once  his  per- 
sonality began  to  assert  itself,  which 
it  was  seldom  long  in  doing. 

The  gatherings  of  the  "  Hellenic 
Society"  and  the  "  Blackie  Brother- 
hood," the  legitimate  successors  of 
the  "Noctes  Ambrosiana>,"  re- 
semble in  their  combination  of 
learning  and  sodality  more  the 
Edinburgh  unions  of  kindred  spirits 
in  the  last  century  than  symposia 
of  our  own  day.  A  Hellenic  Soci- 
ety had  been  inaugurated  in  Aber- 
deen by  Blackie  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  Marischal  College 
chair,  which  numbered  such  dis- 
tinguished scholars  as  Sir  William 
Geddes  and  Dr  Donaldson  among 
its  members.  Soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Edinburgh  chair, 
Blackie  became  the  moving  spirit 
of  a  similar  society,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
Greek  wines,  an  act  that  we  fear 
must  have  been  more  benevolent 
in  intention  than  in  effect.  We 
must  quote  from  Miss  Stoddart's 
pages  a  description  of  one  of  these 
"Attic  Nights"  by  Mr  Burness, 
one  of  the  Hellenists  : — 

"  Professor  Blackie  was  seen  at  his 
very  best  at  the  meetings  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Society.  These  were  held  fort- 
nightly during  the  winter  months  in 
the  houses  of  members  by  rotation. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  one  who 
never  saw  him  on  these  occasions  any 
idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  talent, 
the  brilliance  and  readiness  "of  his 
wit,  or  the  exuberance  of  his  animal 
spirits.  I  was  admitted  in  1859,  and 
amon?  the  members  at  that  time 


were  Dr  Lindsay  Alexander,  Dr 
John  Brown,  Lord  Neaves,  Robert 
Herdman,  Professor  Gairdner,  Dr 
John  Muir,  Celt  Nicolson,  Professor 
Bayne,  Dr  Donaldson,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Webster.  We  gotr 'through 
a  good  deal  of  Greek,  but  the  great 
feature  of  the  meetings  was  the  sym- 
posium which  followed.  As  the  hour 
drew  nigh,  the  Professor  became  con- 
scious, as  he  said,  of  a  Icnisa  (Gr.  Kvlaa) 
which,  ascending  from  the  dining- 
room,  gradually  became  perceptible 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  read- 
ings were  held.  When  the  tables 
were  cleared,  the  Professor  generally 
quoted  in  paraphrase  the  motto  of 
the  '  Noctes  Ambrosiana: '  : — 

'  This  is  a  distich  l.y  \viso  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  wlio  wrote!  eralibcd  Greek  in  no 

silly  days  ; 
:\leanin^,  "  Tis  riglit  for  good  wine-bibhing 

people 
Xot  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  hoard  like 

a  cripple, 
But  gaily   to   chat  while   discussing   their 

tipple." 
An   excellent  rule  of  the   hearty  old  cock 

'tis — 
And  a,  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.' 

Then  fixing  his  eye  on  the  symposi- 
arch,  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of 
that  gentleman,  first  commanding  the 
removal  of  any  eporgne  or  ornament 
which  obstructed  his  view.  '  This  he 
did  in  the  historic  phrase,  '  Remove 
that  bauble!'  His  speeches  were 
simply  inimitable  ;  but  they  were 
surpassed  by  his  songs.  I  question 
whether  any  tiling  he  lias  said  or 
written  will  survive  'Sam  Sumph' 
or  'Jenny  Geddes.'  The  only  other 
regular  toast  permitted  was  that  of 
the  Despoina,  unless  there  happened 
to  be  a  distinguished  stranger  present, 
when  a  similar  compliment  was  paid 
to  him.  If  the  unfortunate  man  hap- 
pened to  be  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, the  honour  done  him  was 
almost  neutralised  by  the  torrent  of 
abuse  with  which  his  University  was 
at  the  same  time  assailed.  Alas  ! 
'  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  Your 
gambols  ?  Your  songs  ?  Your  flashes 
of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar  ? ' " 

The  "  Blackie  Brotherhood  "  was 
more  intimate  and  less  classical  in 
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its  constitution,  being  composed  of 
the  Professor's  familiar  friends, — 
authors,  painters,  theologians,  schol- 
ars, representing  the  salt  of  Edin- 
burgh cultured  society.  They  met 
at  least  once  a-year  in  one  of  the 
Princes  Street  hotels,  and  though 
their  conviviality  was  worth  re- 
cording, Miss  Stoddart  has  not 
been  able  to  recover  more  than 
a  couple  of  Sheriff  Nicolson's  ex- 
cellent songs,  one  of  which  deals 
with  the  Professor's  platform  en- 
counter with  Ernest  Jones  the 
Chartist,  on  the  Democracy,  which 
ended,  like  most  of  such  con- 
troversies, in  leaving  the  subject 
exactly  where  they  found  it. 

The  incessant  labours  of  the 
Professor  in  education,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  politics,  are  written 
in  Miss  Stoddart's  pages,  and  to 
enumerate  even  the  bare  names  of 
them  during  the  years  from  1852 
to  1895  would  almost  require  the 
whole  space  we  can  give  to  a  con- 
sideration of  his  career.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  the  great  feat 
of  the  autumnal  season  of  his  life, 
— the  endowment  of  a  Celtic  Chair 
in  the  Edinburgh  University,  for 
which  he  undertook  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds  almost  single- 
handed.  He  threw  himself  with 
all  his  pristine  vigour  into  the  task 
of  raising  £12,000,  which  was  the 
sum  proposed  for  the  foundation. 
He  levied  his  contributions  wher- 
ever a  Highlandman  was  known 
to  exist  with  money  in  his  spor- 
ran, in  America  even  and  in  our 
most  distant  colonies ;  he  success- 
fully attacked  the  purses  of  every 
nobleman  and  laird  connected  with 
the  North,  and  raided  every  nook 
of  the  Highlands,  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Pentland  Firth,  for  sub- 
scriptions, extending  his  ravages 
even  into  Celtic  Wales  and  Saxon 
London.  His  vacations  were 
spent  in  delivering  lectures,  the 
proceeds  of  which  went  to  the 


fund.  Never  before  had  Blackie 
found  such  an  outlet  for  his  com- 
bined energies  of  mind  and  body, 
as  in  his  exertions  for  the  new 
Chair;  and  his  enthusiasm,  while 
it  called  forth  due  admiration,  was 
also  the  cause  of  much  pleasantry 
and  witticism,  which  the  Professor 
may  well  have  borne  with  equan- 
imity as  he  gathered  in  the 
cheques.  The  interest  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  undertaking,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Royal  pres- 
ence at  Inveraray  to  give  an 
account  of  his  success.  He  had 
even  a  chance  of  appearing  before 
her  Majesty  in  the  costume  of  the 
Gael,  for  his  own  dress-clothes  had 
gone  astray,  and  were  only  pro- 
cured at  the  last  moment  by 
the  intervention  of  "  a  friendly 
wheel-barrow."  The  subscription 
to  the  Chair  was  completed  within 
four  years  of  its  inception,  and  it 
now  stands  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity as  the  greatest  permanent 
monument  to  Professor  Blackie's 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

His  release  from  his  official 
duties  at  the  University  merely 
gave  him  more  time  and  scope  for 
exerting  his  active  energies  in  the 
work  which  he  had  been  all  the 
while  carrying  on  concurrently, 
lecturing  and  writing.  His  ap- 
pearances on  public  platforms 
were  much  more  frequent,  and  his 
repertoire  of  subjects  embraced  to 
a  greater  extent  public  questions 
and  topics  of  the  day.  He  ven- 
tured upon  less  safe  ground  than 
when  confining  himself  to  his  own 
proper  domain  of  culture  and  the 
problems  of  life,  and  as  he  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  pre- 
judices or  prepossessions  of  those 
whom  he  was  going  to  address,  he 
sometimes  paralysed  his  auditory 
by  Balaam-like  cursing  them  when 
they  expected  his  blessing.  When 
a  body  of  teetotallers  thought  they 
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had  caught  him  and  secured  him  as 
president  for  one  of  their  meetings, 
he  horrified  them  by  his  first  utter- 
ances. "  I  cannot  understand  why 
I  am  asked  to  be  here,"  he  broke 
forth.  "  I  am  not  a  teetotaller — 
far  from  it.  If  a  man  asks  me  to 
dine  with  him,  and  does  not  give 
me  a  good  glass  of  wine,  I  say  he 
is  neither  a  Christian  nor  a  gentle- 
man. Germans  drink  beer,  English- 
men wine,  and  fools  water."  As 
likely  as  not  his  lecture  would  deal 
with  any  or  every  subject  except 
that  on  which  he  had  been  an- 
nounced to  speak,  and  would  de- 
part altogether  from  the  lines  of 
the  manuscript  spread  out  before 
him.  Although  he  sometimes 
cautioned  his  hearers  to  "  mind 
Blackie's  sense  and  not  his  non- 
sense," we  fear  that  an  expecta- 
tion of  some  lively  sally,  some  out- 
burst of  half-humorous,  half-savage 
denunciation,  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  drawing  together  the  audi- 
ences that  crowded  to  hear  him. 
Certainly  his  friendly  enemies  the 
reporters  made  much  more  of  his 
wit  than  of  his  wisdom,  as  he  could 
not  but  perceive  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  had  made  a  telling 
speech,  more  to  the  point  than 
usual,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the 
representatives  of  the  pres&:  "I 
have  only  to  add,  that  though  my 
language  is  strong,  my  opinions 
are  moderate  —  take  that  down, 
you  blackguards."  Miss  Stoddart 
says  that  "  no  man  but  Blackie 
would  have  been  allowed  so  to 
defy  the  conventionalities  of  public 
lecturing ;  "  but  it  was  this  defi- 
ance that  to  a  great  extent  brought 
popular  audiences  to  listen  to  him. 
Blackie  was  fully  alive  to  his  own 
misdemeanours,  and  sums  up  his 
errors  in  an  amusing,  but  we  fear 
not  contrite,  set  of  verses  addressed 
to  his  wife,  entitled  "Pious  Reso- 
lutions, by  a  prospective  Lec- 
turer " : — 


"  I  sober  truth  and  sense  will  speak,- 

Sense  from  all  nonsense  free  ; 
With  wisdom  in  a  perfect  way 

Shall  my  two  lectures  be. 
I  will  endure  no  sportive  whim 

Before  my  mind  to  play, 
No  pictured  bubble  born  to  burst, 

lint  sober,  grave,  and  grey  ! 

I  will  not  send  a  shallow  jest 

Light  rattling  through  the  hall  ; 
An  idle  and  a  foolish  song 

I  will  not  sing  at  all ! 
I  will  not  flourish  my  stout  stick, 

Xor  in  my  plaid  appear, 
But  sit  like  judges  in  the  court, 

Sage,  solemn,  and  severe ! 

I  will  not  touch  with  rude  offence 

A  thin-skinned  man  at  all, 
But  softly  shape  the  thornless  thought 

To  please  both  great  and  small. 
1  will  be  polished  in  my  phrase, 

Judicial  in  my  tone, 
That  all  who  hear  well  pleased  shall 
say, 

How  wise  is  Blackie  grown  ! " 

The  Professor's  platform  manner 
could  not  have  been  more  happily 
depicted  than  in  these  lines, 
but  his  promises  of  amendment 
went  the  way  of  most  good  resolu- 
tions. 

Blackie  was  never  made  for  a 
politician.  His  mind  revolted  as 
much  against  political  as  ecclesi- 
astical formula,  and  in  questions 
of  party  he  was  led  as  much  by  his 
heart  as  by  his  head.  Liberty,  but 
liberty  regulated  by  moral  and  in- 
tellectual principles,  seems  to  have 
been  his  guiding  political  motive ; 
but  he  was  apt  to  be  carried  away 
from  his  own  standpoint  when  his 
enthusiasm  overmastered  his  judg- 
ment. His  affection  for  the  High- 
landers blinded  him  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  acting  from  a  sense 
of  grievances  that  were  sentimental 
as  well  as  real,  and  .that  the  re- 
dress which  they  claimed  for  the 
former  would  violate  the  legal  as 
well  as  the  ethical  sanctions  that 
protect  the  possession  of  property. 
In  much  the  same  way  he  was  led 
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by  the  intensity  of  his  national 
spirit  to  countenance  the  ridicu- 
lous and  insignificant  movement  to 
obtain  Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 
All  this  came  of  Blackie's  over- 
powering patriotism,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  speak  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences  that 
would  follow  if  his  words  were 
translated  into  action  by  more 
practical  agitators.  But  though 
it  sometimes  bore  him  into  devious 
extremes,  there  was  nothing  finer 
in  Blackie's  life  than  his  deep- 
seated  love  for  his  native  land, 
which  seemed  only  to  strengthen 
as  the  years  went  on  with  him. 
We  may  have  smiled  at  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Covenantors  and 
Jacobites,  or  at  the  insistency 
with  which  he  obtruded  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  Jenny  Geddes,  and 
John  Knox,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  upon  the  public  ;  but  we 
could  not  but  recognise  that  his 
"  wha-ha(-ing,"  as  it  has  been  irrev- 
erently termed,  was  but  the  out- 
come of  a  mind  saturated  to  the 
core  with  deep  love  and  reverence 
for  all  that  was  best  and  freest 
and  noblest  in  the  Scottish  char- 
acter. These  feelings  acquired  a 
force  from  "the  insidious  iniluences 
which  were  sapping  the  national 
character,  and  transforming  its 
rugged  idiosyncrasy  into  the  im- 
perturbable type  prevailing  in  the 
south."  Against  "  the  trivial 
fashionableness  "  which  "  spread 
like  a  blight "  over  Edinburgh 
society,  the  Professor  had  a  call 
to  bear  testimony,  and  he  "  fell 
to  spirited  denunciation  of  the 
new  drivelling  gentility."  Especi- 
ally was  he  called  upon  to  protest 
against  the  banishment  of  Scottish 
songs  from  our  drawing-rooms,  and 
his  vindication  of  the  spirit,  hum- 
our, and  pathos  of  Scottish  min- 
strelsy took  the  form  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  his  later  volumes. 
In  Blackie  his  countrymen  chose 


to  see  the  representative  Scotsman 
of  his  day,  and  idolised  him  in  that 
character.  His  fame  was  chorused 
by  Scotsmen  all  over  the  world. 
An  old  student  was  once  asked  in 
the  Australian  bush,  "  Man,  how's 
old  Blackie  1 "  and  again  in  a  New 
Zealand  mine,  five  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  "  I  say,  mate, 
were  you  under  good  old  Blackie 
in  Edinburgh  1 "  While  a  .worthy 
Scot,  on  his  way  from  the  West 
Indies,  went  into  raptures  on 
meeting  with  a  friend  of  the 
Professor's.  "  Ye  ken  Blackie  ! 
ye  ken  Blackie  !  Man,  he's  juist 
ma  deity  !  "  How  faithful  Blackie 
was  to  his  love  of  Scotland  and 
her  literature  may  be  conceived 
from  the  last  words  he  was  able 
to  utter,  "The  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  songs  of  Burns,  but  the 
Psalmist  first — psalms — poetry." 

Miss  Stoddart  draws  a  beautiful 
and  tender  picture  of  Blackie's 
inner  domestic  life,  the  charm  of 
which  we  dare  not  disturb  by  a 
ruder  pen.  No  one  who  visited 
him  either  at  his  Highland  retreat 
of  Altnacraig  —  which  was  too 
much  a  Mecca  to  his  countless 
friends  and  admirers,  and  too  open 
in  its  hospitality,  to  be  a  retreat 
in  the  strict  sense — or  his  home 
in  Douglas  Crescent,  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  happy  and 
sympathetic  atmosphere  that  envi- 
roned his  hearth.  His  impetuous 
and  fiery  manner  was  transformed 
to  gentleness,  and  his  keen  humour 
to  playfulness  ;  taut  always  there 
would  come  in  flashes  of  wit  pre- 
luding an  outburst  of  his  natural 
enthusiastic  feelings.  But  there 
was  genius  even  in  his  domestic 
badinage,  as  the  following  extract 
admirably  illustrates  : — 

"  His  domestic  pleasantries  were 
tranquil,  and  took  the  form  of  genial 
banter  and  of  equally  genial  irony. 
To  the  latter  kind  belonged  the  con- 
tinued narration  of  the  married  life 
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and  adventures  of   Mi-  Bob  Melliss. 
He    was    a    mythical    schoolfellow', 
gifted  and  amiable.     In  an  evil  hour, 
allured  by  her  rank  and  pretensions,' 
he  had  married    the    Lady    Letitia 
Lambert.      This    stately    personage 
belonged    to   the    school   of    '  white- 
satin-shoe  philosophers.'     Her  dainty 
nerves  endured  no  breath  from  the 
plebeian  world,  but  required  an  en- 
vironment of  patrician  and  ceremo- 
nious elegance.     The  easy-going  Bob 
had  to   surrender  every   friend  and 
every  habit  of  his  bachelor  days,  and 
became   a   model    husband    for   this 
lofty  and  sensitive  dame.     He  forgot 
the  very  meaning  of  liberty,  ate  and 
drank  as  her  stern  glance   directed, 
spoke  and  kept  silence  at  her  com- 
mand.      He   was  not    unhappy,— far 
from  it,— but  he  was  a  slave,  a  well- 
dressed  _ appendage  to  the  lady  Leti- 
tia's  train.     This  sorry  spectacle  was 
constantly   held    up   for   compassion. 
No  wife  ever  honoured  her  husband's 
freedom  of  action  more  than  did  .Mrs 
Blackie,  but  even  she  at  times  begged 
for   small  concessions  to  convention- 
ality, which  he  granted  willingly,  but 
which  became  inevitably  the  theme 
of   some    new   episode   in   the  fabled 
disfranchisement     of     Bob     Melliss. 
We  knew  what  was  coming  when  he 
shook  his  head  and  muttered,  'Poor 
Bob  Melliss.' 


Blackie's  was  a  full  life,  and  he 
was  blessed  in  the  retention  of  his 
powers,  both  physical  and  mental, 
almost  to  the  last.  To  those  who 
saw  his  brisk  and  jaunty  gait  as 
he  flitted  about  among  us,  or  ha- 
ranguing on  "  Living  Greek  "  and 
"  Oxford  Pedantries,"  when  he 
was  advanced  in  the  eighties,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gods  had  granted 
him  immortality  and  perpetual 
youth.  Down  to  the  last,  even 
when  confined  to  his  room,  his 
energies  found  vent  in  articles  on 
"  Father  Sarpi  "  and  "  The  Natural 
Method  of  Teaching"  only  a  month 
or  two  before  the  end.  The  pro- 
vision of  an  endowment  for  a  Greek 
Travelling  Scholarship  seems  to 
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have  kept  him  active  even  on  his 
deathbed ;  and  as  he  would  never 
again  raise  the  money  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  swept  the  country 
for  the  Celtic  Chair,  he  made  up 
the  funds  by  his  own  bequest. 

Professor    Blackie's    death    has 
left  a  blank  in   Scotland,  and  the 
country  seems  colder  without  his 
all-pervading  presence.     He  occu- 
pied a  very  special,  though  inde- 
finable,  position   in   the   world   in 
which  his  labours  were  as  beneficent 
and  unselfish  as  they  were  energetic. 
Bui  his  work  was  like  the  leaven 
rather  than  the  lump.     We  know 
that  the  work  was  there,  that  it 
supplied  the  energy  to  many  social 
and  intellectual  movements  of  which 
the   source  was   lost  by  the   time 
that   they  were   realised.     Of   his 
books,   'Self -Culture,'  'Altavona,' 
'  The  Four  Phases  of  Morals,'  and 
'  Musa  Burschicosa,'  seem  the  only 
ones   likely  to   reach  even  an  im- 
mediate   posterity ;    and    none    of 
these,  or  all  cf  them  together,  will 
convey  any  idea  by  themselves  of 
the   personality   and    genius  of    a 
man  that  astonished,  dazzled,  and 
often    dominated    his    generation. 
It  is  the  ordinary  custom  to  seek 
to  read  an  author  in  his  books  :  in 
Blackie's  case  we  were  wont  to  read 
the  books  in  the  author.     His  own 
personality  supplied  the  best  key 
to  his  writings.     The  Celtic  Chair 
is   the  most   permanent  memorial 
of  Profrssor  Blackie  that  we  pos- 
sess up  to  this  time ;  but  we  hope 
that  long  before  the  present  gen- 
eration,   which    knew    and    loved 
him,     which    can     appreciate    his 
worth,   and    kindly    smile    at    the 
memory  of  his  foibles,  has  passed 
away,  his  memory  will  be  perpetu- 
ated as  that  of  a  man  whom  Scot- 
land and  her  capital  delighted  to 
honour,   by   a    worthy    monument 
alongside    the    statues    of    Allan 
Ramsay  and  Christopher  North. 
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!S  A I  X  T     .M  A  1 !  V '  S     L  A  K  E     ( Y  A  U 11 0  W). 

PKACE  on  the  Lake,  and  peace  within  my  heart : 
Each  time  I  see  thee  gives  a  firmer  hold 

To  that  sweet  influence  that  made  thee  part 
Of  my  young  life ;    for  now,   when  I  am  old, 

The  impress  deepens  with  the  gathering  years, 

Like  some  rich  song,  once  heard,  the  soul  for  ever  hears. 

Did  ever  Love's  eternal  pathos  fill 

With  fiercer  fervour  legends   like  to  thine  ? 

And  now,   what  silence  reigns  ! — on  every  hill 
No  sound  but  bleating  sheep  or  lowing  kine  ; 

Or  haply,   when  the  summer  noons  aiford, 

The  quiet  air  resounds  with  praises  to  the  Lord.1 

Music  is  holy — the  holiest  is  the  best ; 

And  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  quiet  song, 
A  fount  of  melody  within  the  breast 

That  would  not  mix  its  sacred  source  with  wrong. 
Ah,   men  forget  the  infinite  debt  they  owe 
To  those  undying  mother- lights  of  long  ago  ! 

The  flowers  beside  thy  banks  can  I  forget  1 — 

The  red-veined  vetch,   the  tender-stemmed  bluebell, 

The  fringed  bog-bean,  the  purple  violet, 
The  trailing  stag-moss,  golden  asphodel  1 — 

Those  untamed  races  of  the  virgin  sod, 

That  deck,  untouched  of  man,  the  garden  ground  of  Grod. 

Nature  becomes  to  him  who  loves  her  well 
No  casual  splendour,  stars  and  flashing  seas, 

But  life's  companion,  come  with  him  to  dwell, 
To  soothe  his  sorrows,  share  his  hours  of  ease  : 

A  jealous  lover  she,  that  holds  him  fast, 

In  one  life-long  embrace,  till  life  itself  be  past. 


1  The  open-air  service  (the  Blanket  Sermon)  is  still  an  institution  in  the  parish 
of  Yarrow. 
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And  so  with  thee,   St  Mary's  :    thou  hast  been 
Ko  passing  picture,  but  a  living  scroll ; — 

A  memory  of  still  waters,   pastures  green, 
Feeding  the  lamp  of  God  within  the  soul, 

The  sweet  Sabbatic  silence  of  thy  hills — 

I  see  them  in  my  sleep,  I  hear  their  murmuring  rills. 

Through  darkened  days,  in  friendless  solitude, 
Such  memories  come  like  the  returning  dove, 

Hope's  olive-branch  in  life's  despairing  mood, 
The  soul's  undying  whisper,   "God  is  Love," 

Till  love  has  conquered ;    for  whate'er  befall, 

The  heart  must  save  us,  else  we  are  not  saved  at  all. 

Oh  could  the  world  but  hear  thy  tranquil  teaching, 

And  in  its  disputations  give  less  heed 
To  those  vain  problems  far  beyond  its  reaching 

That  chase  the  troubled  soul  from  creed  to  creed, 
When  it  might  better  rest  its  weary  wings 
Beneath  God's  holier  temple  of  created  things  ! 

J.    B.    SELKIKK. 
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Einxus    ix    TEHSIAX    KUIIDISTAN. 


TAHRIZ,  the  largest  and  most 
nourishing  city  of  Northern  Persia, 
was  left  five  days'  journey  behind 
us,  when,  on  crossing  a  spur  of  hills, 
Sujbulak,  the  most  northerly  town 
in  Persian  Kurdistan,  burst  into 
view,  lying  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  with  its  background  of  high 
mountains  and  its  foreground  of 
well  cultivated  fields  and  gardens. 
For  the  last  four  days  we  had 
been  travelling  south,  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Urutuiyah, 
that  great  expanse  of  salt  water, 
.some  120  miles  in  length,  that 
forms  an  inland  sea  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Persia.  Only  once 
had  we  left  the  lake  shores,  when, 
turning  to  the  east,  we  had  quitted 
the  road  a  few  miles  to  our  right, 
in  order  to  visit  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Maragha,  with  the 
ruins  of  its  once  famous  observa- 
tory. 

The  change  on  passing  from  the 
Turki  population  of  Persia  to  the 
Kurds  is  a  sudden  and  striking  one. 
Amongst  the  fanatical  Turkis  — 
one  and  all  Sheiyas — with  their 
gloomy  looks  and  ill  -  concealed 
hatred,  the  pleasure  of  travel  has 
to  be  derived  entirely  from  inani- 
mate objects  and  the  scenery,  for 
as  far  as  a  word  of  welcome  goes, 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  that  one  hears 
it  from  their  mouths.  But  the 
moment  that  their  territory  is 
passed,  and  one  enters  amongst 
the  boisterous,  pleasure  -  loving, 
hospitable  Kurds,  the  sun  seems 
to  shine  more  brightly,  and  life, 
every  day  of  it,  becomes  a  joy 
and  a  delight ;  for  the  traveller 
knows  how  much  more  the  plea- 
sure of  a  journey  is  dependent 
upon  the  people  he  is  among,  than 
upon  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country.  But  in  Kurdistan 
one  finds  both — a  glorious  country, 


revelling  in  mountain  scenery  and 
forest  and  rivers,  and  a  delightful 
population,  brave,  cheerful,  and 
hospitable  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  my  Arab  servant,  who 
thought  his  people  the  most  hos- 
pitable in  the  world,  was  put  to 
shame. 

\Ve  rode  quickly  into  Sujbulak, 
so  different  to  gloomy  Tabriz, 
with  its  great  dusty  tunnels  of 
bazaars,  and  its  slow  -  moving 
sallow  -  faced  Turkis  —  handsome 
men  enough,  many  of  them,  but 
lifeless  and  ghostlike.  Here  all 
was  bustle  and  stir,  and  life  and 
laughter.  The  sun  pierced  down 
between  the  little  shops,  casting 
its  rays  upon  the  bright  costumes 
of  the  people, — here  a  flash  of 
orange  or  gold  or  pink,  here  a 
spark  of  brilliant  green.  Tabriz 
seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead 
compared  with  this  little  Kurdish 
town,  with  its  horsemen,  as  gor- 
geous as  their  saddles,  cantering  to 
and  fro,  and  with  the  crowd  of 
foot  -  passengers  who  wished  one 
good  morning  as  cheerily  as  if 
they  had  known  one  all  one's  life. 
At  the  door  of  a  caravanserai  we 
stopped,  and  two  passers-by  from 
the  street  held  our  horses,  for  such 
is  the  hospitality  of  the  Kurds ; 
while  another,  seeing  we  were  hot 
and  dusty,  brought  a  great  bowl 
of  iced  sherbet  from  a  little  shop 
across  the  road.  Every  one  had  a 
kind  word  of  welcome  or  advice  to 
give  us,  and  before  we  had  settled 
down  in  the  little  room  which  was 
found  for  us  in  the  caravanserai,  a 
big  tray  of  cream  and  milk  and 
bread  and  cheese  was  brought  for 
our  refreshment. 

Then  a  walk  through  the  town, 
up  and  down  the  cool  arched  ar- 
cades of  the  bazaars,  amongst  a 
crowd  of  wild  mountaineers,  armed 
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to  the  teeth,  who  made  way  for 
one  to  pass  in  true  politeness,  and 
never  breathed  a  word  of  insult  or 
scorn  such  as  meet  one's  ears  at 
every  turn  in  Tabriz  ;  and  doubt- 
less many  of  these  same  hill  men 
had  never  seen  a  European  before, 
for  none  reside  in  Persian  Kur- 
distan, and  the  travellers  who 
seek  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  world  are  very  few  and  far 
between. 

But  before  proceeding  further 
I  must  give  some  description  of 
what  a  Kurd  is  like.  In  colour 
they  are  usually  no  darker,  and 
often  not  nearly  so  dark,  as 
southern  Europeans.  The  eye- 
brows and  lashes  and  eyes  are 
generally  black,  the  nose  aquiline 
and  fine,  and  the  mouths  well 
formed.  The  face  is  long  and  oval, 
while  in  stature  a  medium  height 
seems  to  be  general.  The  chin  is 
shaved,  the  moustache  alone  being 
left,  and  over  it  no  end  of  trouble 
is  taken  with  comb  and  wax.  The 
hair  is  usually  shaved  along  the 
top  of  the  crown,  but  left  long  on 
either  side,  though  little  or  nothing 
of  it  is  visible  owing  to  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  manner  in  which 
the  men  deck  their  heads.  The 
Kurd's  costume  is  distinctly  his 
own,  and  except  in  the  south, 
where  he  has  come  more  or  less 
under  Persian  influence,  he  never 
abandons  it.  A  high  silk  point- 
ed cap  crowns  the  head,  round 
which  is  woven  a  number  of  silk 
scarves  and  handkerchiefs  in  skil- 
fully arranged  disorder.  The  fa- 
vourite colours  for  these  turbans 
are  dark  claret  and  gold,  with  here 
and  there  a  narrow  stripe  of  some 
brilliant  hue.  The  rough  fringes 
are  left  hanging  down,  as  often  as 
not  covering  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  wearer,  and  adding  not  a  little 
to  his  fantastic  appearance.  Over 
a  white  linen  shirt,  with  sleeves 
that  end  in  points  more  than  a  yard 
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long,  so  that  they  touch  the  ground, 
a  silk  coat  is  worn,  crushed  straw- 
berry being  the  favourite  colour, 
though  cherry  colour  and  white 
satin  were  almost  equally  common  : 
these  coats  are  made  collarless  and 
open  at  the  neck  and  fold  across 
the  breast,  being  held  in  place  by 
a  wide  silk  sash  skilfully  folded 
and  intertwined.  In  this  sash  the 
long  pipe  and  curved  dagger  are 
thrust.  Above  this  silk  coat  again 
is  worn  a  short  sleeveless  jacket  of 
thick  black,  white,  or  brown  felt, 
open  down  the  front.  So  thick  is 
this  material  that  it  will  not  fold, 
and  where  the  joins  are  in  the  sew- 
ing, the  stufl'  is  cut  and  fastened 
together  by  long  open  stitches,  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  when  worn 
being  like  plates  of  armour,  and  as 
such  it  is  no  doubt  intended.  From 
under  the  silk  coat,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  knees,  protrude  the 
trousers  of  white  linen,  enormous- 
ly loose  and  baggy,  but  drawn  in 
tight  at  the  ankle.  Socks  of  skil- 
fully woven  coloured  wools  appear 
above  the,  pointed  and  turned-up 
slippers  of  red  leather  or  embroid- 
ered cloth.  With  a  costume  as 
brilliant  in  colour  and  as  diverse 
as  this  a  body  of  Kurds  of  the 
better  class,  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  form  a  striking  and  handsome 
picture. 

The  peasant's  dress  is  much  the 
same,  only  his  jacket  of  felt  is 
usually  worn  over  the  linen  shirt, 
and  his  trousers  are  of  fine  home- 
woven  goat's  hair. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  called 
upon  the  Vali  of  the  town  with 
a  request  for  a  guide  to  proceed 
with  me  toward  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, a  demand  that  was  immedi- 
ately refused.  I  had  no  authority, 
he  said,  to  travel  in  Persian  Kur- 
distan, and  I  must  return  the  way 
I  came.  This  of  course  I  had  no 
intention  of  doing,  and  having 
made  my  purpose  known  to  him, 
3  c 
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I  bowed  myself  out.  Tt  was  not 
long  either  before  a  guide  was 
forthcoming  in  the  person  of  the 
wildest  ruffian  that  man  ever  set 
his  eyes  on,  a  Karapapa  Tartar 
whose  mother  was  a  Kurd.  About 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  he 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man, 
with  tangled  black  hair  that  pro- 
truded in  long  locks  from  under 
his  turban  in  all  directions,  but 
for  ferocious  appearance  and  mild 
disposition  he  surpassed  any  one 
I  ever  saw.  Before  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  a  few  hours  he 
had  told  me  all  his  family  history. 
His  people  had  come  from  Erivan 
on  the  conquest  of  southern  Trans- 
caucasia by  Russia,  and  his  tribe 
had  been  magnanimously  settled 
by  the  Shah  on  some  one  else's 
land  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
Urumiyah.  Then  he  continued 
his  family  history,  till,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  rushed  off  to  bring 
me  his  only  child,  a  baby  girl  of 
some  three  years  of  age,  to  admire. 
A  sweet  pretty  little  thing  she 
was,  too.  The  sight  of  this  veri- 
table savage  nursing  the  smiling 
child  was  a  strange  one.  But  he 
answered  my  purpose  well,  for  he 
possessed  a  horse,  and  was  only 
too  ready  for  a  little  adventure,  or 
failing  that  an  outing,  while  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  both  Kermanji, 
or  Kurdish,  and  Turki  made  him 
doubly  useful. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this 
guide  we  left  Sujbulak  early  the 
next  afternoon,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Turkish  frontier.  A  stony 
hill  crossed,  we  descended  on  the 
further  side  to  the  ruins  of  what 
once  must  have  been  a  fine  bridge, 
and  forded  the  river  a  few  hundred 
yards  above  this  spot.  The  road 
led  us  along  the  banks  of  the 
Manguhr  Tchai,  through  a  wide 
valley,  wooded  near  the  river-bed. 
On  either  side  the  mountains  rose 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  in 
places  sparsely  covered  with  brush- 


wood, in  others  precipitous.  Be- 
tween the  foot  of  these  mountains 
and  the  river  were  fields  of  waving 
green  corn,  amongst  which  here 
and  there  appeared  the  black  tents 
of  the  Kurds,  whose  flocks  and 
herds  could  be  seen  gra/ing  upon 
the  stiff  hillsides,  while  along 
the  river  bank,  here  in  the  open 
and  there  amongst  trees,  strayed 
the  rnares  and  foals.  The  scenery 
was  charming,  —  a  fresh  breeze 
cooled  the  sun-laden  air,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  country  added  not 
a  little  to  increase  the  pleasure 
of  our  ride.  But  few  signs  of 
habitations  were  visible  beyond 
the  tents.  At  one  spot  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
steep  mountains  reached  almost 
to  its  banks,  we  passed  a  half- 
built,  half-excavated  collection  of 
cave-hovels,  entirely  deserted  now, 
for  the  inhabitants  had  sought, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  and 
all  their  worldly  belongings,  the 
open  grazing-lands  of  the  higher 
mountains,  glimpses  of  which, 
peaks  of  rock  and  snow,  we  now 
and  again  obtained. 

Tt  was  still  early  when  our 
guide,  pointing  ahead  to  where  a 
small  tributary  joined  the  river, 
told  us  that  we  must  seek  quar- 
ters for  the  night  at  that  spot, 
as  there  were  no  other  fixed  vil- 
lages that  we  could  reach  before 
night  would  be  upon  us,  and 
travelling  after  dark  in  this  part 
of  the  country  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  Manguhr  tribe  of 
Kurds  are  well  known  as  highway- 
men and  robbers.  So,  turning 
aside  from  the  main  valley,  we 
entered  a  gorge  to  the  south,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  we  met  the 
chief  man  of  the  village,  at  whose 
house  it  was  the  Karapapa's  in- 
tention to  ask  for  lodging  and 
shelter.  Mohammed  Agha  —  for 
such  was  his  name — was  a  typical 
Kurdish  chief,  decked  out  in  all 
the  finery  with  which  they  so  love 
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to  decorate  their  persons.  The 
same  cleanliness  of  clothes  and 
the  same  intentional  untidiness  of 
turban  was  as  noticeable  here  as 
it  had  been  in  Sujbulak.  The 
Karapapa  having  made  known  my 
presence,  which  he  galloped  on 
ahead  to  do,  Mohammed  Agha  and 
his  band  of  three  or  four  followers 
turned  their  horses'  heads  in  my 
direction,  and  cantered  over  the 
greensward  to  meet  me.  Ten 
minutes  later  we  were  passing 
through  the  streets,  if  such  they 
can  be  called,  of  his  village,  en 
route  to  a  large  two  -  storeyed 
house  that  rose  high  above  the  low 
hovels  of  the  place.  The  situation 
of  Diabakri,  for  so  the  village  is 
called,  is  picturesque  but  un- 
healthy, for  it  is  almost  entirely 
enclosed  by  high  walls  of  rock, 
and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
fever  from  which  the  inhabitants 
suffer  so  largely  in  summer.  The 
same  politeness  was  noticeable 
here  as  we  had  seen  in  Sujbulak, 
and  as  Mohammed  Agha  passed 
in  and  out  amongst  the  houses  on 
his  way  to  his  own  residence, 
every  man  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stood  erect.  Arrived  at  the  two- 
storeyed  gateway  leading  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  house,  we  dis- 
mounted, and  while  our  horses 
were  promptly  led  away  to  where 
water  and  food  awaited  them, 
Mohammed  Agha  beckoned  us 
within. 

We  were  shown  into  a  most  com- 
fortable upper  room,  carpeted  and 
bedded  with  mattresses,  where,  a 
few  minutes  after  our  arrival, 
amidst  a  profuse  declaration  of 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Agh;i 
and  his  secretary,  a  young  Turki 
of  Tabriz,  big  bowls  of  cool  milk 
and  cream,  cheese  and  bread,  and 
the  paraphernalia  of  tea,  were 
brought  us.  Meanwhile  the  un- 
usual arrival  of  a  European  was 
causing  some  little  stir  in  the 
village,  and  all  the  men  whose 


position  allowed  of  their  being  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  their  A«ha 
came  and  called,  one  and  all  wel- 
coming me  to  their  country.  On 
making  inquiries,  I  was  told  that, 
in  the  memory  of  the  Agha,  who 
was  perhaps  forty  to  forty -five 
years  of  age,  only  five  Europeans 
had  visited  this  secluded  spot. 
Refreshed  after  our  ride,  we 
sauntered  out  under  the  guidance 
of  some  of  the  Agba's  friends,  and 
climbed  the  high  hill  that  rises 
almost  precipitously  to  the  south 
of  the  village.  We  crossed  first 
the  little  stream,  clear  as  crystal, 
that  runs  through  the  grove  of 
trees  opposite  the  Agha's  residence, 
and  then  by  a  mere  sheep -track 
scrambled  to  the  summit,  some  300 
or  400  feet  above.  Near  the  top 
is  a  large  natural  cave,  into  which 
the  sheep  and  goats  are  driven  in 
winter  for  protection  from  the 
cold  and  the  wolves.  From  the 
outer  hall  of  the  cave  a  narrow 
passage,  in  places  a  yard  in  height, 
leads  one  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
a  second  and  still  larger  chamber. 
The  lights  we  had  were  dim,  and 
one  could  only  gain  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  size  and  height  of  this 
rock  chamber,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  of  very  considerable  dimensions. 
Emerging  wet  and  muddy,  we 
climbed  to  the  rocky  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  there  sat  down  to 
rest  and  admire  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  gorge  and  mountain-top. 
Returning  to  the  Agha's  house, 
dinner  was  served  in  great  trays, 
bearing  savoury  dishes  of  eggs, 
fowl,  mutton,  and  delicious  little 
sauces  of  pickles,  the  whole  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bowls  cf  cream  and 
milk  :  that  we  were  now  beginning 
to  look  upon  as  our  staple  article 
of  food.  The  evening  was  passed 
pleasantly  enough  with  the  Agha, 
his  secretary,  a  regular  Turki 
dandy,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Agha's  Kurdish  friends,  nearly  as 
gorgeous  in  appearance  as  himself. 
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Until  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  two 
huge  warriors  guarded  the  door  on 
the  inside,  standing  one  at  each 
lintel,  ritle  in  hand,  and  begirt 
with  many  cartridge  -  belts  ;  and 
when  at  length  we  sought  rest 
upon  the  mattresses  that  formed 
divans  all  round  the  room,  these 
guards  merely  stepped  without, 
and  took  up  their  position  on  the 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
But  my  evening  brought  me  dis- 
appointment in  one  respect,  in 
that  Mohammed  Aghu  advised  me 
very  strongly  to  abandon  my  jour- 
ney toward  the  Turkish  frontier 
in  that  direction,  as  the  Manguhr 
tribe  were  at  war  amongst  them- 
selves, and  I  should  find  not  only 
the  villages  empty  of  men,  but 
also  very  probably  armed  bands  of 
lawless  robbers  in  every  direction. 
This  advice  I  listened  to  readily 
enough,  for  not  only  had  the  Agh;i 
no  object  in  wishing  to  persuade 
me  to  turn  back,  but  he  was  also, 
from  the  high  position  he  held, 
thoroughly  aware  of  what  was 
passing  near  the  frontier ;  and 
his  recommendation  that  I  should 
skirt  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Manguhr  tribelands  and  make  for 
Serdasht,  some  three  days'  journey 
to  the  south,  seemed  in  every  way 
to  be  worth  consideration. 

.So  it  was  that  the  following 
day  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
Sujbulak.  During  the  few  hours' 
ride  from  Diabakri  to  that  town  I 
took  advantage  of  the  proximity  of 
a  large  encampment  of  Kurds  to 
visit  their  tents,  in  approaching 
which  we  were  able  to  obtain  evi- 
dence that  the  Agha's  statement 
as  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  was  not  far  wrong  ;  for  no 
sooner  were  we  four  horsemen  seen 
than  a  small  commotion  commenced 
in  the  encampment,  and  from  al- 
most every  one  of  the  tents  men 
armed  to  the  teeth  appeared,  one 
and  all  busy  loading  their  Martini 
rifles.  However,  a  shout  from  our 


Karapapa  friend  soon  put  matters 
right,  and  the  men  who  only  a  few 
minutes  previously  were  a  band  of 
armed  ruffians,  on  our  arrival  had 
resumed  their  more  peaceful  ap- 
pnarance  of  shepherds,  and  in  place 
of  rifles  bowls  of  fresh  milk  and 
leben — the  delicious  sour  milk  of 
the  country — were  in  their  hands. 
The  tents  of  the  Kurds,  in  which 
they  seek  the  pasturage  of  the 
mountains  in  summer,  vary  very 
much  in  size,  though  in  appear- 
ance and  shape  they  conform 
throughout  to  one  plan.  The  cov- 
ering of  the  tents  consists  of  long 
narrow  strips  of  black  goat's-bair 
material  sewn  together  lengthways. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  tent  this 
roofing  is  supported  on  three  to 
five  poles  according  to  the  size,  and 
stretched  out  by  ropes  which,  made 
fast  to  the  edge  of  the  roofing,  are 
pegged  securely  to  the  ground. 
The  poles  within  the  tent  being  of 
some  height,  usually  8  to  10  feet, 
the  edge  of  the  tenting  does  not 
nearly  reach  the  ground  ;  but  walls 
are  formed  of  matting  of  reeds, 
held  together  by  black  goat's-hair 
thread,  which  is  often  so  arranged 
as  to  form  patterns  on  the  yellow 
mats.  Nothing  could  have  been 
kinder  than  our  reception  by  these 
wild  Kurds,  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  escape 
their  pressing  invitation  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the 
night  in  their  tents,  and  could  pre- 
vent them  killing  a  sheep  in  our 
honour.  Although  in  the  streets 
of  Sujbulak  we  had  seen  a  number 
of  Kurdish  women,  it  was  here  that 
we  first  came  across  them  in  their 
peasant  life  and  peasant  dress — and 
picturesque  enough  they  were,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  clear  flowing  river  did 
not  appear  to  tempt  them  to  over- 
much use  of  its  water.  Above  the 
loose  trousers  of  dark-blue  or  red 
cotton  they  wore  jackets  of  the 
same  material  or  of  cloth,  richly 
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decorated  with  silver  buttons  and 
coins,  while  most  of  them  wore 
long  strings  of  Persian  silver  money 
bound  round  their  foreheads. 

It  was  my  object  after  the  result 
of  my  interview  with  the  officials 
at    Sujbulak    to    attract    as    little 
attention   as  possible,  and  accord- 
ingly, under  the  guidance  of    the 
Karapapa,  we  entered  the  town  by 
a  back-way,  and  winding  through 
a  few  dusty  streets,  with  poor  mud- 
houses  on  either  hand,   drew  rein 
at   the   large  wooden   doorway   of 
one  of  rather  more  promising  ap- 
pearance,   and    a    minute    or    two 
later  had   taken   up   our   quarters 
within.       This   custom   of   lodging 
in  private  houses  exists  all  through 
Kurdistan,  and  is  one  that  readers 
travelling  in  those  parts  far  easier 
and  more  interesting  than  it  would 
be  were  one  to  lodge  in  caravan- 
serais or  seek  the  seclusion   of   a 
tent.     Certainly  it  has  drawbacks  : 
there  is  a  want  of  privacy  and  no 
want  of  vermin ;  but   taking  into 
consideration  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  the  former 
largely  outnumber  the  latter.     One 
obtains  far  more  insight  into  the 
manners   and   customs  and  life  of 
the  people ;  one  is  able  to  gather 
a  fund  of  information  that  would 
otherwise   be   lost,   and   all   super- 
fluous baggage  is  unnecessary,  for 
the  cooking  will  be  done  willingly 
enough  by  the  owners  of  the  house, 
while   the   appliances   for    making 
tea,    ike.,    are    found    everywhere. 
We    tethered    our   horses    in    the 
yard,  and  sought  the  seclusion  of 
a    smoke  -  begrimed    room   within, 
which,  with  the   exception   of    its 
blackened  walls   and   ceiling,    was 
clean  enough. 

The  family  with  whom  we  had 
taken  up  our  lodging  consisted  of 
the  two  wives  of  an  absent  hus- 
band and  his  two  young  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom,  a  handsome  youth 
of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 


carrying  on  a  most  reprehensible 
flirtation    with    his    young    step- 
mother, his  father's  lately  annexed 
bride.     It  was   a   case   of  the  cat 
being  away,  for  the  good  father, 
trudging  to  Mecca  on  the  pilgrim- 
age, had  been  absent  over  a  year 
and  five  months.     It  was  to  be  our 
lot,  however,  to  witness  his  home- 
coming, for  about  midnight  a  loud 
banging  at  the  outer  door  awoke 
us    all,    and    on    the   heavy   beam 
which    held    it    closed    being    re- 
moved, the  faithful  Haji  appeared, 
travel-stained  and  weary.      What 
rejoicings   there   were !    every  one 
laughed  and  sang — only  the  youth 
and  his  pretty  stepmother  seemed 
disappointed,  for  here  at  last  was 
the  end  of  their  flirtation  !     Dawn 
broke,  and  we   seemed  no   nearer 
making  a  start  than  we  had  been 
the  evening  before,    for  no  guide 
was  forthcoming,  and  none  of  us 
three  —  Englishman,    Turki,     and 
Arab — spoke    Kermanji.      But  it 
was   the    home  -  returning    pilgrim 
who  rescued  us  from  our  dilemma. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly 
a  year  he  had  been  trudging  over- 
land from  Mecca — he  had  come  via 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  and  Mosul 
— he  volunteered  at  once  to  guide 
us  to  Serdasht  on  foot — an  offer  I 
was  not  slow  to  accept.     So  saying 
farewell    to    his  family,  to  whom 
he   had    only  just   been    reunited 
after     nearly     eighteen     months' 
absence,  he  took  his  staff  in  hand, 
and   mounting   our  horses  we  set 
out.     I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather 
fancy   I   detected   a   smile    and    a 
wink  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
wife,  as  she  broke  the  news  to  her 
handsome  young  stepson.     0  tem- 
2>ora  I  0  mores  ! 

Our  road  led  us  first  along  a 
grassy  valley,  watered  by  a  tiny 
stream  that  has  a  southerly  di- 
rection from  Sujbulak,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  we  had  reached 
its  higher  end  and  were  climbing 
the  steep  grassy  hills  beyond.  A 
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pass  of  5-400  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  was  crossed,  and  a  steep  de- 
scent on  the  further  side  brought 
us  to  the  valley  of  the  river 
Ghrenna,  a  fast  -  running  stream 
flowing  between  hills  of  long 
grass.  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
vegetation,  the  scenery  was  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  for  spring 
was  at  its  full  and  wild  flowers 
were  in  bloom  everywhere,  such 
wild  flowers  as  we  know  in  Eng- 
land, amongst  others  the  blue  for- 
get-me-not. Storks  and  sea-gulls — 
the  latter  no  doubt  from  the  salt 
lake  of  Urumiyah — sought  their 
food  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
stream  ;  and  the  sheep  and  goats 
that  grazed,  led  here  and  there  by 
the  Kurd  children,  looked  fat  and 
happy  and  contented.  During 
the  afternoon  a  solitary  village 
was  passed,  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants, who  had  sought  their 
summer  pastures.  There  was 
something  sad  and  depressing 
about  these  abandoned  villages  of 
Kurdistan,  and  one  could  not  help 
fancying  that  some  plague  or  war 
had  carried  oil'  the  villagers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  houses  are 
left,  too,  adds  to  this  impression, 
for  the  doors  are  wide  open,  and 
the  rooms  bare,  as  if  there  had 
not  been  time  even  to  close  them 
up.  Towards  sunset,  after  ascend- 
ing by  a  winding  path  the  high 
mountains  which  we  had  seen  in 
front  of  us  for  a  long  time,  we 
drew  rein  at  a  group  of  shepherds' 
tents,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  GOOO 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  dozen 
or  so  of  tents  that  formed  the  little 
village  were  pitched  in  a  small 
gorge  leading  into  the  narrow 
valley  we  were  ascending,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  olf  the  road. 
They  were  poor  enough,  these  Kurds 
of  the  mountain-tops,  merely  the 
shepherds,  in  fact,  tendingthe  flocks 
of  one  of  the  rich  chieftains,  whose 
village  we  were  to  visit  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  but  they  welcomed 


us  to  such  hospitality  as  it  was  in 
their  means  to  show  us.  What 
a  bleating  there  was  as  the  herds 
and  flocks  were  driven  to  the  en- 
campment for  the  night,  and  the 
little  lambs  turned  out  to  seek 
their  evening  meal  !  What  a 
searching  of  mothers  for  their 
young,  and  of  the  young  for  their 
mothers  ! 

Next  day,  in.  the  valley  of  the 
•Shell  Tchai,  we  came  across  the 
large  tent  encampment  of  Baiz 
Agha,  the  nephew  and  represen- 
tative of  the  great  Kurdish  chief 
Gader  Agha.  The  Agha  had  chosen 
a  natural  amphitheatre  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  for  his  summer 
quarters,  and  in  this,  on  the  hill- 
side, his  tents  formed  a  crescent, 
between  the  points  of  which,  and 
in  the  centre,  stood  a  tent  larger 
and  handsomer  than  all.  Quan- 
tities of  flocks  and  herds,  cattle 
and  mares,  fed  in  the  valley,  and 
the  encampment  was  bright  with 
saddled  horses  and  gaily  dressed 
Kurds.  Toward  this  central  tent  we 
proceeded.  While  we  were  about 
100  yards  away  from  it,  a  number 
of  the  Kurds,  one  and  all  with  their 
rifles  on  their  backs,  and  their 
waists  and  shoulders  bedecked  with 
cartridge-belts,  hurried  forward  to 
hold  our  horses,  and  leading  us  to- 
ward the  tent,  bade  us  dismount. 
In  a  minute  our  bridles  and  sad- 
dle-bags were  off,  the  heavy  stirrups 
tied  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  our  steeds  were  led  away 
to  graze  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
in  the  long  fresh  grass.  With 
many  protestations  of  welcome  I 
was  led  into  the  great  tent  of  Baiz 
Agha. 

Before  I  speak  of  this  young 
chief  and  the  other  hosts  who  so 
kindly  entertained  me,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  as  to  his  reception- 
tent.  This,  like  all  the  tents  of 
Kurdistan,  consisted  of  the  usual 
black  woven  goat's-hair  material 
supported  on  high  poles,  the  whole 
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surrounded  with  walls  of  canvas. 
In  this  case  the  tent  was  some 
35  feet  in  length  by  15  wide,  and 
was  carpeted  all  round  the  walls 
with  thick  brown  felting  and  car- 
pets. The  centre  was  left  un- 
covered, and  here  the  floor  con- 
sisted of  beaten  clay,  worked 
almost  as  hard  and  as  polished 
as  stone,  and  scrupulously  clean, 
as  was  everything  within.  In  this 
clay  floor  a  hole  answered  as  a 
fireplace ;  for  the  nights  at  this 
altitude,  even  in  May,  are  often 
very  cold.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  just  within  the  tent, 
stood  guards,  wild-looking  Kurds 
in  typical  peasant  costume,  each 
bearing  a  Martini  rifle,  and  wear- 
ing three  or  four  cartridge-belts 
stuffed  full  of  cartridges,  and  with 
the  curved  dagger  of  the  country 
stuck  in  their  wide  sashes.  But 
it  was  not  these  wild  ruffians  of 
tribal  soldiery  that  attracted  one's 
attention  as  one  entered ;  for 
within,  seated  on  a  carpet  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  sat  a  man 
who,  from  his  personal  appearance 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
dressed,  made  one  oblivious  of  all 
else.  In  Baiz  Agba,  for  it  was 
he,  all  that  was  best  of  the  Kurd 
was  apparent.  Born  of  the  great- 
est of  all  the  Kurdish  families  of 
Persia,  there  flows  in  his  veins  as 
pure  a  blood  as  could  be  found 
anywhere ;  and  this  fact  is  ap- 
parent the  moment  that  one  sees 
his  face.  His  skin  is  pale  and 
fair,  a  tinge  of  colour  being  just 
apparent  on  either  cheek,  and  the 
lips  red.  The  face  in  form  is  oval 
and  rather  long,  the  nose  slightly 
arched  and  very  fine.  His  eyes, 
of  deep  black,  point  slightly  up  at 
the  extremities,  and  are  surround- 
ed by  dark  eyelashes ;  while  the 
eyebrows,  if  anything  darker,  are 
arched,  and  nearly  meet  over  the 
nose.  The  mouth  is  delicate  and 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  pink, 
the  lips  showing  the  shape  of  the 


bow.  A  fine,  almost  impercep- 
tible, moustache  shaded  his  upper 
lip.  In  fact,  it  was  a  face  of 
delicate  refinement,  lacking  if 
anything  in  manliness  —  though 
this  no  doubt  was  owing  some- 
what to  the  fact  that  while  the 
majority  of  the  Kurds  who  sur- 
rounded him  were  sunburnt,  his 
skin  showed  from  its  delicate  pink 
and  whiteness  that  he  seldom  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  sun.  To  add 
to  his  handsome  appearance,  he 
wore  upon  his  head  a  tall  pointed 
cap  of  canary-yellow  silk  woven 
with  a  gold  thread,  while  wound 
round  it  were  the  many-coloured 
silk  scarves  with  which  the  Kurds 
delight  to  decorate  themselves. 
In  his  case,  as  generally  with  the 
better-class  Kurds,  these  consisted 
of  handkerchiefs  of  dark  claret- 
coloured  silk,  with  here  and  there 
a  narrow  strip  of  colour  or  gold. 
A  long  coat  of  "  crushed  straw- 
berry "  satin,  crossed  over  the 
breast,  reached  to  his  knees,  bound 
at  the  waist  by  a  wide  sash  of 
gold  and  white  brocade.  At  the 
neck  a  finely  edged  cambric  shirt 
was  visible,  and  the  sleeves  of  the 
same  protruded  from  those  of  the 
satin  coat,  arid  hung  in  long  points 
a  yard  or  more  upon  the  ground. 
In  his  belt  were  a  dagger  and  a 
pipe.  His  legs  were  encased  as 
far  as  the  ankles  in  the  huge 
baggy  white  trousers  of  the  coun- 
try, while  his  feet  were  bare,  a 
pair  of  richly  embroidered  cloth 
slippers  resting  before  him.  Such 
was  Baiz  Agha,  a  young  man  of  per- 
haps five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  a 
chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  all  Persian  Kurdistan. 

Refusing  the  Agha's  kind  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  night  in  his 
camp,  after  partaking  of  refresh- 
ments, and  resting  ourselves  and 
our  horses  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
set  out  once  more  on  the  road  to 
Serdasht.  Keeping  to  the  bank  of 
the  8heh  Tchai  for  an  hour  or  so, 
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we  eventually  turned  off  to  the 
south,  and  following  the  course  of 
a  small  tributary  of  the  river,  pro- 
ceeded up  its  course  until,  the 
stream  left  behind,  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  pass  at  an  altitude  of 
only  a  little  under  7000  feet. 

Here  it  was  that  we  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  wild  Kurdistan,  for  a 
view  lay  stretched  out  before  us 
than  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  beauti- 
ful. At  our  very  feet  sprang  up  a 
forest  of  oak-trees,  here  clinging 
to  the  rocky  peaks  and  precipices 
that  surrounded  us,  there,  further 
below,  rolling  away  in  undulating 
curves  along  the  lower  hills  that 
lay  on  each  side  of  the  river  in  the 
valley  far  beneath  —  and  rocky 
peaks  beyond.  The  sudden  change 
from  mountains  on  which  little  but 
grass  existed  to  this  rich  forest- 
land  was  delightful.  At  our  feet, 
far,  far  down  below  us,  rolled  the 
river  Kalu,  here  wooded  to  its 
very  banks,  then;  turning  and 
twisting  in  circuitous  route  amidst 
fields  of  young  grain.  Almost 
from  the  river-banks  rose  the  foot- 
hills, partly  swathed  in  forest, 
partly  vivid  green  with  crops  or 
grass,  but  everywhere  beautiful ; 
and  these  foothills  in  turn  gave 
place  to  densely  wooded  mountains, 
rising  high  into  the  clear  blue  sky, 
and  ending  in  peaks  of  jagged 
rock  and  glistening  snow.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  tout  ensemble  of 
this  twenty  miles  or  more  of  valley 
that  lay  before  us  that  attracted 
all  one's  attention,  for  around  us, 
peeping  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  were  glades  and  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  pink  and  white 
and  yellow  with  blossom.  Tangled 
masses  of  roses  and  wild  vines 
hung  in  festoons  from  the  branches 
of  the  oaks,  or  trailed  in  jungle- 
like  confusion  along  the  ground. 
Here  and  there  wide  grassy  glades 
opened  out,  sparsely  wooded,  and 
reminding:  one  more  of  some  grand 


English  park  than  of  any  scenery 
it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 
Through  these  woods  our  path  led 
us,  descending  steeply  the  while. 
At  one  moment  the  view  was  hid 
by  boulders  of  spire-like  rocks  or 
by  the  dense  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  next  it  would  open  out 
again,  and  the  whole  expanse  of 
forest  and  valley  and  river,  with 
the  snow-peaks  beyond,  burst  upon 
one.  Once  or  twice  a  small  band 
of  Kurds  were  passed,  gorgeous  in 
coloured  raiment,  covered  with 
arms,  and  singing  the  while,  wish- 
ing a  hearty  welcome  to  the  first 
European  they  had  ever  seen,  as 
they  were  constantly  assuring  me 
that  I  was — for  we  had  not  chosen 
the  more  regular  route  from  Suj- 
bulak  to  Serdasht,  but  had,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  cheerful  Haji, 
come  straight  across  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  struck  the  valley  of 
the  Kalu  some  twenty  miles  above 
the  spot  where  the  caravan-route 
crosses  that  river. 

Half-way  down  the  steep  moun- 
tain-side we  reached  the  deserted 
village  of  Parast,  a  large  enough 
place,  but  with  gaping  doors  and 
windows,  inhabited  now  by  only 
a  few  stray  jackals.  Under  a 
grove  of  trees  on  the  right  of  the 
road  lies  the  graveyard,  with  its 
curiously  carved  headstones  bear- 
ing strange  pictures  and  devices 
— daggers  and  triangles  and  com- 
binations of  circles ;  a  few  white 
flags  on  long  poles  waved  above 
some  more  recent  graves.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Parast  was 
abandoned,  and  its  inhabitants  had 
sought  their  summer  quarters,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil  was  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  a  mile  or  two  farther 
on  we  passed  a  picturesque  little 
village,  with  a  stream  tumbling 
through  its  midst,  and  turning 
many  a  water-wheel  where  these 
cultivators  of  the  soil  resided.  It 
is  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
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at  a  glance  amongst  the  Kurds  who 
are  the  cultivators  and  who  the 
shepherds,  for  the  latter  are  the 
original  tribesmen,  bearing  them- 
selves like  the  robbers  and  warriors 
they  are,  while  a  sedentary  life 
seems  to  have  coarsened  the 
features  of  the  cultivator,  and  his 
activity  and  spirit  are  lost. 

At  the  large  village  of  Mamazina 
we  stopped,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
local  sheikh — Maruf  Aglui — and 
in  the  wide  verandah  of  his 
house  drank  tea,  while  quite  a 
little  crowd  collected  without  to 
see  the  strange  sight  of  a  Euro- 
pean. Of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  who  rose  as  I  entered,  in  the 
polite  Kurdish  fashion,  and  who 
bade  me  welcome,  there  was  not 
one  who  had  seen  a  European 
before. 

The  house  of  Maruf  Agha  being 

o  o 

a  typical  residence  of  this  part  of 
Kurdistan,  a  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
material  used  in  construction  was, 
near  the  ground,  stone  loosely 
cemented  by  clay,  while  above 
large  sun-dried  mud  bricks,  coated 
without  with  clay,  formed  the 
walls.  An  excellent  surface  is 
obtained  by  the  skilful  laying  on 
of  this  outer  lining  of  much- 
puddled  clay,  and  in  places,  such 
as  round  the  windows,  and  in  the 
many  niches  which  take  the  place 
of  cupboards  in  the  rooms  within, 
it  bears  a  polished  smooth  appear- 
ance. The  house  was  square  and 
of  one  storey  in  height,  though 
being  built  upon  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  the  floor  laid  level  with 
the  highest  portion  of  the  ground, 
steps  were  necessary  to  reach  the 
rooms  from  without  at  the  front. 
The  centre  of  this  side  of  the  house 
consisted  of  a  deep  verandah,  with 
rooms  at  either  end  ;  a  small  stair- 
way, some  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  gave  access  to  this  veran- 
dah, which  in  turn  opened  into 
the  rooms  at  either  end  and  be- 
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hind.  All  these  rooms  apparent- 
ly possessed  windows,  though  but 
little  light  was  admitted,  as  the 
window  -  frames  were  carefully 
pasted  over  with  paper,  the  sub- 
stitute for  glass,  so  necessary  in  the 
intense  cold  of  winter.  In  sum- 
mer the  verandah,  open  in  front 
to  the  air,  seems  to  be  the  sole 
part  of  the  house  in  use,  with  the 
exception  of  a  kitchen,  and  a  room 
or  two  where  the  women  attend 
to  their  household  duties.  The 
floor  of  the  verandah  was  of 
puddled  clay,  hard  and  clean,  and 
generally  strewn  with  matting  and 
rugs  of  thick  felt.  In  the  centre 
is  the  recess  in  which  the  fire  is  lit, 
a  few  embers  generally  being  kept 
red-hot  for  the  brewing  of  tea  in 
the  samovars  and  the  lighting  of 
pipes.  Usually,  only  the  residence 
of  the  head  -  man  of  the  village 

O 

possesses  a  verandah  of  such  extent 
as  that  we  found  in  the  house  of 
Maruf  Agha,  which  must  have 
measured  some  40  feet  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth.  The  traveller 
could  find  no  more  welcome  shelter 
anywhere  than  in  the  shade  of 
these  enclosed  balconies,  for  the 
hot  sun  never  penetrates  within, 
the  roof  projecting  several  feet 
above  the  stout  wooden  poles  that 
support  it,  and  all  through  the 
writer's  travels  in  Kurdistan  hos- 
pitality and  rest  were  never  re- 
fused by  the  owners  of  these  better- 
class  residences.  The  remainder 
of  the  houses  of  the  village  seldom 
boast  such  luxuries  as  are  enum- 
erated above,  though  many  are  of 
considerable  size.  Adjoining  each 
is  an  enclosure  of  wattle,  the  fence 
being  often  8  or  10  feet  in  height, 
into  which  the  flocks  and  herds 
are  driven  of  a  night  as  protec- 
tion against  the  wolves  which 
abound  throughout  these  mountain 
districts. 

A  hour  or  two's  rest  with 
Maruf  Agha,  and  we  descended 
once  again  by  the  steep  path  to 
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the  valley  of  the  Kalu  below  us. 
The  snows  of  the  mountains  were 
fast  melting  at  the  approach  of 
summer,  and  we  found  the  wide 
river  rushing  past  in  a  manner  by 
no  means  reassuring  ;  but  quite  a 
number  of  Kurds  had  been  sent 
down  by  their  chief  to  help  us 
across.  These,  stripped  naked, 
seized  our  horses  by  the  bridles, 
dragging  them  over  to  a  stony 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Then  began  the  dilHcult  work, 
and  one  and  all  undressed,  de- 
spatching our  clothing  and  scanty 
baggage  across  first  in  charge  of 
the  vigorous  mountaineers,  who, 
by  crossing  three  at  a  time,  and 
steadying  one  another,  were  able 
to  breast  the  current.  Our  saddles 
were  then  taken  over  in  the  same 
manner  ;  and  lastly,  mounting  our 
bare-backed  horses,  we  dashed  into 
the  stream,  to  reach,  after  many  a 
struggle  and  many  a  stumble,  the 
other  bank  in  safety.  ]\Iohammed, 
my  Arab,  like  myself,  enjoyed  the 
sport,  as  the  naked  Kurds  with 
shouts  and  blows  drove  our  horses 
before  them,  laughing  and  yelling 
the  while  ;  but  Yusef,  my  Tabriz 
Turki,  clung  to  the  mane  of  his 
steed,  mumbling  his  prayers  and 
white  with  fear,  as  abject  a  pic- 
ture of  terror  as  ever  I  saw,  and 
a  mark  for  ribald  sarcasm  on  the 
part  of  our  hardy  mountaineer 
guides.  Arrived  on  the  further 
shore,  we  were  not  long  in  saddling 
our  horses  and  dressing  ourselves, 
and,  bidding  farewell  to  Maruf 
Agha's  men,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

No  words  of  mine  can  describe 
the  beauty  of  that  afternoon's  ride 
along  the  bank  of  the  Kalu  river. 
The  wide  valley  lay  before  us,  its 
lower  slopes  here  green  with  rising 
grain,  here  clustered  with  groves 
of  trees.  One  minute  we  were 
proceeding  through  open  fields, 
amongst  hedges  of  roses,  the  next 
under  the  deep  shade  of  forest 


trees,  whose  branches,  interwoven 
over  our  heads,  allowed  only  fitful 
rays  of  sunlight  to  reach  the  soil 
below.  Everywhere  clusters  of 
creepers,  roses,  and  wild  -  vines 
hung  from  the  trunks  and  branches 
above,  or  trailed  along  the  ground 
in  den^e  undergrowth.  Here  and 
there  the  whole  hillside  was  yellow 
with  lemon-coloured  dog-roses,  or 
pink  and  white  with  the  same 
sweet  flowers,  while  every  glade, 
every  bank,  was  gay  with  a  thous- 
and blossoms.  To  our  left,  slightly 
below  us,  the  river  flowed,  its  wide 
open  channel  turning  and  twisting 
amongst  green  fields  and  groves  of 
trees.  As  a  background  to  this 
sylvan  scene  rose  the  mountains 
of  dense  forest,  towering  far  into 
the  afternoon  sky,  to  end  here  in 
peaks  of  jagged  precipices  and 
rocks,  there  in  wooded  domes, 
and  beyond  in  the  unmelted  snows 
of  the  past  winter.  Nor  was  life 
wanting  to  add  a  charm  to  the 
already  perfect  scene — for  cattle 
lowed  as  they  grazed  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  bleating  of  herds 
and  fiocks,  and  the  soft  pipes  of 
the  shepherd  boy,  broke  upon  the 
air.  Here  and  there  a  peasant 
was  ploughing,  goading  on  his 
oxen  with  deep  cries,  which  dis- 
tance rendered  soft  and  low.  Birds 
sang  everywhere,  and  great  butter- 
flies passed  idly  to  and  fro  upon 
the  wing — less  gorgeous  perhaps 
than  the  bodies  of  horsemen  who 
passed  us  now  and  again,  decked 
out  in  coloured  silks,  and  their 
horses  in  tassels  and  cords  of 
brilliant  wools.  A  cheery  wel- 
come one  and  all  had  for  us  as 
they  cantered  past,  their  many 
belts  of  cartridges  and  the  barrels 
of  their  rifles  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light, 

Toward  sunset,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Haji  from  Sujbulak,  we 
turned  aside  up  one  of  the  many 
wooded  gorges  that  opened  into 
the  main  valley,  and  half  an  hour 
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later  were  seated  in  the  wide  ver- 
andah of  the  mosque  of  Benavila, 
with  a  stream  of  crystal -clear 
water  tumbling  at  our  feet,  and 
a  view  of  forest  and  valley  and 
mountain  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass.  But  what  was  per- 
haps the  most  enjoyable  of  all  was 
the  hearty  reception  that  met  us. 
No  shyness,  no  holding  bick;  a 
dozen  men  to  undo  our  saddle-bags, 
a  dozen  more  bringing  fresh  green 
grass  for  our  horses.  Trays  of 
food  and  bowls  of  milk  from  this 
house,  a  big  platter  of  bread  and 
butter  from  that,  and  a  welcome 
from  every  one — all  gaiety  and 
laughter  and  pleasure ;  for  the 
Kurd  is  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  creature  in  the  world, 
in  these  high  mountains  of  Persian 
Kurdistan,  where  the  Shah's  rule 
is  purely  nominal,  and  the  old 
tribal  system  exists  to-day  as  it 
did  amongst  the  same  people  who 
held  these  mountains  when  Baby- 
lon was  built.  No  European  had 
ever  been  seen  here  before,  though 
some  of  the  villagers  had  seen  a 
traveller  or  two  at  Serdasht,  the 
little  town  we  were  on  our  way  to 
visit ;  yet  there  was  no  curiosity, 
no  wearying  questions,  though  all 
the  village,  male  and  female,  col- 
lected to  look,  standing  open-eyed 
outside  the  rail  of  the  balcony  of 
the  mosque  while  we  sat  chatting 
within  to  the  head-men  of  the 
village.  Good,  cheery,  handsome 
fellows  they  were,  ready  to  answer 
all  my  questions  as  to  their  country, 
their  ways  and  customs  —  hiding 
nothing,  proud  of  their  freedom, 
despising  the  Persian  rule,  good 
Moslems,  but  free  from  all  fana- 
ticism, and  merry  withal.  When 
I  think  of  the  long  dreary  even- 
ings I  have  spent  after  hard  days 
of  travel  in  other  lands,  I  look 
back  with  unrningled  pleasure  and 
regret  to  those  moonlit  nights 
which  I  passed  in  the  least  acces- 
sible portion  of  Persian  Kurdistan, 


in  country  that  the  Persian  auth- 
orities had  refused  me  permission 
to  visit  on  account  of  its  dangers  ! 

As  we  were  supping,  the  shrill 
sound  of  wooden  pipes  was  heard, 
and  my  hosts  told  me  that  I  was 
to  witness  the  native  dancing,  a 
little  festival  having  been  arranged 
in  my  honour.  So  with  a  lantern 
we  wandered  to  the  centre  of  the 
village,  where  the  voices  and 
laughter  of  the  young  men  and 
girls  told  us  the  dance  was  to  take 
place. 

The  performers  had  already 
drawn  themselves  up  in  line  when 
I  arrived,  and  a  minute  later  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  pipe  gave  the 
signal  for  the  dancing  to  com- 
mence. Some  score  of  young  men 
and  women  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  clasping  hands,  the  line 
forming  a  crescent.  At  the  given 
signal,  the  clapping  of  his  hands  by 
a  youth  who  stood  in  front  of  the 
semicircle  of  performers,  the  dance 
commenced,  the  entire  line  of  men 
and  women  stepping  slowly  for- 
ward and  then  back  again,  each 
pace  being  taken  a  little  to  the 
right,  so  that  a  rotating  movement 
was  given  to  the  string  of  dancers. 
As  the  music  quickened  so  did  the 
pace,  and  at  each  step  the  body 
from  the  waist  upwards  was  bent 
forward  and  drawn  back.  Nor 
were  the  steps  themselves  the  same, 
for  the  youth  who  gave  the  time 
ran  up  and  down  the  line  clapping 
his  hands  and  singing  and  shouting 
out  directions  and  changes.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  dance 
seemed  to  be  the  bringing  down  of 
the  right  foot  smartly  upon  the 
ground  at  intervals,  when  hand  in 

g 

hand  the  whole  company  remained 
with  their  bodies  bent  for  a  second 
or  two,  to  spring  back  into  position 
again  at  a  fresh  blow  of  the  pipes. 
Meanwhile,  the  slow  rotating 
movement  was  maintained,  so  that 
the  entire  body  were  circling  round 
the  musicians.  What  laughter  and 
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fun  there  was !  Men  and  girls 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  national  dance, 
which,  graceful  and  exhilarating, 
bore  no  trace  of  the  sensual  move- 
ments which  usually  mark  the  art 
of  dancing  in  the  East.  One  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  free- 
dom allowed  to  the  women  of 
Kurdistan — a  freedom  that  seems 
seldom  if  ever  to  be  abused,  for 
amongst  these  wild  mountain 
people  the  moral  standard  is  very 
high ;  only  in  the  towns  do  they 
seem  to  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  Persian  and  the  Turk.  Here 
in  these  far-removed  districts  the 
old  severe  penalties  have  not  dis- 
appeared, and  adultery  is  still  to- 
day punished  by  death. 

The  plateau  of  Serdasht  was 
reached  in  the  course  of  next 
day,  at  an  elevation  of  over  4700 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  that 
form  the  western  side  of  the  Kalu 
valley. 

At  first  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  the  little  town,  the  plateau 
being  apparently  devoid  of  any 
houses,  though  the  number  of 
people  moving  to  and  fro  spoke 
of  the  proximity  of  human  habita- 
tions. It  is  not  in  fact  until  one 
has  approached  closely  that  one 
can  distinguish  the  place,  for  so 
low  are  the  houses,  and  to  such 
an  extent  are  the  mud  roofs  grown 
over  with  grass,  that  Serdasht,  at 
200  yards'  distance,  resembles  mere- 
ly a  succession  of  green  mounds. 
But  when  one  has  entered  its  few 
poor  streets,  one  finds  that,  small 
as  it  is,  the  place  seems  a  tolerably 
Hourishing  little  township,  with  its 
two  squares  of  shops,  and  its  Gov- 
ernment House,  with  its  guard  of 
soldiers.  As  in  all  the  other  parts 
of  outlying  Kurdistan,  the  officials 
are  Kurds,  for  the  Shah  knows  well 
enough  that  any  attempt  to  force 
a  Persian  governor  upon  these  wild 
hillmen  would  end  unsatisfactorily 


for  himself,  and  still  more  for  the 
governor  in  question,  whose  life 
would  not  be  worth  an  hour  or 
two's  purchase.  But  the  mount- 
aineers are  willing  enough  to  be 
placed  under  the  governorship  of 
one  of  their  hereditary  Aghds — 
who  in  turn  owns  allegiance  and 
pays  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  imperial  coffers  at  Teheran. 
No  doubt  the  great  hatred  existing 
between  the  Kurds  on  one  part 
and  the  Persians  and  Turkis  of 
Persia  is  a  religious  one,  for  the 
simple  Sunni  creed  of  the  former 
is  antagonistic  on  every  point  to 
the  Sheiya  belief  of  the  latter — 
and  in  this  the  Kurd  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred ;  for  while  the 
fanatical  and  despicable  Persian 
or  Turki  refuses  even  a  drink  of 
water  to  a  European,  the  Kurd 
receives  him  as  a  fellow-man,  en- 
tertains him,  takes  him  into  his 
house,  and  even  puts  him  up  in 
his  mosques. 

There  is  but  little  to  see  in 
Serdasht  beyond  the  picturesque 
figures  in  its  streets,  for  here  the 
Kurd  is  found  at  his  best ;  hand- 
some in  feature  and  dress,  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  rifle,  pistol,  and 
dagger,  encircled  with  three,  and 
sometimes  four,  belts  of  rifle-car- 
tridges, and  gay  in  coloured  silks. 
Lazy  good  -  natured  fellows  these 
clansmen  seem  to  be,  sauntering 
to  and  fro,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  every  one,  amused  at  little, 
and  happy  and  contented  at  their 
lot  in  the  high  mountains  and 
forests  of  Kurdistan ;  believing 
that  there  is  no  country  like  their 
own,  and  no  people  like  them- 
selves, seldom,  if  ever,  travelling, 
suspicious  of  wandering  even  a 
score  of  miles  from  their  villages, 
and  homesick  even  then  ;  thinking 
every  man  their  enemy  out  of 
Kurdistan,  and  receiving  every 
man  as  a  friend  within  its  boun- 
daries ;  hospitable  to  the  few  Euro- 
peans they  ever  see,  but  strong  in 
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the  belief  that  they  would  be 
murdered  if  they  ever  went  to 
Europe.  Half  villains,  half  chil- 
dren, confiding  and  simple  in  their 
manners  and  conversation,  brave 
and  vindictive  in  their  warfare, — 
a  race  of  men  who,  since  the  clays 
when  Herodotus  wrote  of  them, 
have  changed  in  nothing  but  their 
religion  ;  and  cheery,  delightful 
fellows  withal,  making  night  merry 
with  their  songs  and  laughter,  and 
passing  the  day  in  idleness  or  sport. 
Such  are  the  Kurds  of  Persian 
Kurdistan. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  at 
Serdasht  while  the  wedding-feast 
of  one  of  the  governor's  lieutenants 
was  taking  place,  and  all  the  shops 
were  closed  and  the  people  a-merry- 
making,  music  and  dancing  being 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  fes- 
tivities took  place  upon  a  green 
glade  only  a  minute  or  two's  walk 
from  the  entrance  of  the  little 
town ;  and  a  gorgeous  throng  of 
people  it  was  that  I  found  collected 
there  in  the  afternoon,  for  men 
and  women  were  in  holiday  attire, 
rich  in  silks  and  brocades.  The 
girls  in  their  long  gowns  of  gold- 
threaded  silk,  with  bright  hand- 
kerchiefs on  their  heads,  the  long 
plaits  of  black  hair  falling  over 
their  shoulders  and  down  their 
backs,  their  necks  and  foreheads 
hung  with  coins  and  ornaments, 
were  scarcely  more  brilliant  than 
the  men,  who,  with  loose  baggy 
white  trousers  and  coats  of  bril- 
liantly striped  silks,  with  their 
jackets  of  white  felt  and  gorgeous 
silk  turbans  and  peaked  caps, 
their  skilfully  wound  sashes  of 
many  colours,  and  their  em- 
broidered shoes,  were  pictures  of 
oriental  dandyism.  How  they 
all  laughed  and  shouted  as  they 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  pipes 
and  drums  in  the  bright  afternoon 
sunlight  ! 

With  regard  to  the    feast  that 
was  taking  place,  one  amusing  in- 
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cident  was  brought  to  my  notice. 
One  of  my  horses  had  lost  a  shoe, 
and  I  sent  Yusef  to  find  the  smith. 
He  returned  shortly  to  state  that 
the  only  shoesmith  in  the  place 
was  in  prison,  because  he  had  for- 
bidden his  wife  to  go  and  dance 
with  the  rest  of  the  merry-makers. 
On  his  release,  a  few  hours  later, 
he  came  to  shoe  the  horse.  He 
was  an  elderly,  ill-visaged  man, 
and  his  wife,  I  heard,  young  and 
beautiful;  and  so  great  was  his 
jealousy  that  he  had  forbidden  her 
to  join  her  fellow-townspeople  in 
their  innocent  diversions.  But 
the  report  had  reached  the  gov- 
ernor's ears,  and  he  soon  turned 
the  tables  upon  the  ill-conditioned 
husband  by  securely  putting  him 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  town 
jail,  while  his  wife  danced  to  her 
heart's  content  upon  the  village 
green. 

I  had  hoped  from  Serdasht  to 
have  been  able  to  cross  the  Turk- 
ish frontier,  which  lies  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  spot,  and  obtain 
some  insight  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Kurds  under  Turk- 
ish jurisdiction  ;  but  so  unpromis- 
ing were  the  reports  I  obtained  as 
to  affairs  in  the  strip  of  country 
that  owns  neither  Persian  nor 
Turkish  influence  that  I  was 
obliged  to  decide  not  to  attempt 
it.  With  but  purely  nominal 
authority  on  either  side  of  these 
frontier  mountains,  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  rocky  ranges 
engage  in  every  kind  of  pillage 
and  tribal  warfare,  for  should  the 
Turks  take  it  into  their  head  to 
interfere,  they  have  always  Per- 
sian territory  at  hand  to  seek 
refuge  in,  and  vice  versa.  Only 
a  few  days  before  a  small  caravan 
had  been  pillaged  of  all  its  merchan- 
dise, and  the  men  stripped  of  even 
their  scanty  clothing,  and  now  all 
Serdasht  was  preparing  for  a  foray 
of  revenge.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  proceed ;  so  after  a  day's 
rest  in  the  pleasant  little  town,  I 
turned  my  horses'  heads  away  from 
the  frontier,  descending  by  a  gorge 
even  more  lovely  than  that  we  had 
climbed  up  to  Serdasht,  and  a  few 
hours  later  reached  the  Kulu  river, 
some  twenty  miles  below  where 
we  had  forded  it  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. Here  our  difficulties  be- 
gan, for  the  river  is  larger  and 
swifter  here  than  where  we  had 
forded  it ;  and  although  a  small 
raft,  supported  on  inflated  skins, 
is  there  to  carry  one  and  one's 
baggage  over  the  rapids,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  safe  or  a  sure  method 
of  making  the  passage,  nor,  on  ac- 
count of  its  frail  construction,  can 
one's  horses  be  tied  to  it  to  swim 
the  stream.  Unsaddling  in  mid- 
stream on  a  stony  island  to  which 
we  had  been  able  with  some  dilli- 
culty  to  ford,  we  drove  the  three 
horses  into  the  water,  while  we 
packed  ourselves  and  our  belong- 
ings on  to  the  tiny  raft,  which 
made  its  first  journey  in  safety, 
landing  Mohammed  and  Yusef  and 
some  of  our  scanty  baggage  on  the 
farther  side,  and  then  returned 
for  me  and  the  saddles.  Mean- 
while the  horses,  delighted  with 
their  baths,  took  to  fighting,  and, 
instead  of  swimming  across  to  the 
further  bank,  recrossed  the  portion 
of  the  river  we  had  already  man- 
oeuvred, and  quietly  took  to  graz- 
ing on  the  bank.  This  exasper- 
ating situation  was  eventually, 
however,  bettered  by  our  good 
Haji  of  Sujbulak,  who,  although 
he  had  been  so  long  absent  upon 
his  pilgrimage,  had  so  far  refused 
to  leave  us.  Owing  to  his  exer- 
tions, the  three  steeds  were  even- 
tually driven  across,  and  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  delay  caught  and 
saddled  on  the  further  bank. 

A  butterfly  youth  in  a  pink 
silk  coat  and  gorgeous  turban, 
with  about  half  a  hundredweight 


of  cartridges  about  his  person,  had 
been  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Ser- 
dasht to  show  us  the  way,  and 
strode  on  with  light  and  airy  step 
before  our  little  cavalcade.  Poor 
Yusef,  my  Tabriz  Turki  servant, 
who  had  entered  Kurdistan  in  fear 
and  trembling,  had  by  this  period 
become  a  sort  of  jelly  with  terror; 
for  a  more  cowardly  set  of  people 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Tabriz 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Every  Kurd  he  imagined  to  be 
a  robber,  and  every  rifle  was  on 
the  point  of  being  aimed  at  him  ! 
Continually  mumbling  his  prayers, 
he  rode  along  gazing  to  right  and 
left,  and  seeking  a  place  of  refuge 
behind  Mohammed  or  myself  at 
every  imaginary  danger.  To  the 
Persians  and  Turkis  the  Kurd 
is  a  sort  of  "  bogey -man,"  used 
for  frightening  children  and  even 
grown  -  up  people  ;  but  were  the 
two  former  races  to  adopt  a  few 
of  the  traits  of  the  latter  a  better 
state  of  things  would  exist,  for  in 
place  of  the  immoral,  cowardly, 
lying,  and  corrupt  state  in  which 
Persians  and  Turkis  exist  to-day, 
a  little  truth-telling  and  manliness, 
a  little  patriotism  and  morality, 
would  appear,  where  not  a  grain 
of  any  is  to  be  found  to-day. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  next 
day  a  deep  gorge  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  at  this  spot  we  encountered 
the  most  difficult  and  fatiguing 
piece  of  road  we  had  as  yet  come 
across.  Riding  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  dismounted  to 
lead  our  horses  down  the  zigzag 
track  that  takes  one  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  The  descent  was  of 
some  1300  feet,  for  the  most  part 
over  slippery  soil  of  loose  shales, 
which  gave  under  the  horses'  feet. 
Often  we  had  to  hurry  our  steeds 
across  long  slides  of  this  soft  ma- 
terial, which  seemed  to  have  slipped 
from  higher  up  on  the  mountain- 
side. But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
great  care  was  necessitated  in  sue- 
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cessf  ully  accomplishing  the  descent, 
one  had  ample  opportunity  to  ad- 
mire the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
Except  where  the  shale-falls  were 
heaviest,  the  whole  sides  of  the 
ravine  were  thickly  overgrown 
with  forest,  principally  oak-trees, 
and  their  stout  trunks  and  grasp- 
ing roots  gave  us  far  more  secure 
foothold  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  found.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  our  guide,  born  and  bred  upon 
such  roads  as  these,  as  he  skipped 
from  boulder  to  boulder,  singing 
the  while  and  twisting  his  rifle 
above  his  head,  or  throwing  it 
into  the  air  to  catch  it  again  as  it 
fell.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we 
refreshed  our  dry  throats  at  the 
stream  that  poured  down  between 
the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of 
forest  and  rock,  and  rested  for  a 
while  in  the  shade  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  that  lined  the  little 
river's  banks.  In  many  places 
creepers,  roses,  and  vines  stretched 
from  tree  to  tree  over  the  clear 
pools  and  tiny  rapids  of  the 
rivulet. 

Then  the  ascent :  as  steep  as 
where  we  had  descended,  a  climb 
of  a  couple  of  hours  through 
forest  and  over  rocks  and  shale, 
— tiring  and  hot,  it  is  true,  but 
repaying  in  every  step  all  the 
fatigue  we  suffered,  for  every  mo- 
ment between  the  trees  there 
opened  up  some  new  and  lovely 
prospect  of  the  gorge  and  the 
great  rock  and  snow  peaks  be- 
yond, where  it  joined  the  valley 
of  the  Kalu. 

An  hour  further  on  we  reached 
the  large  village  of  Siama,  lying 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  declivity 
in  the  hills  which  was  probably 
once  a  lake.  Two  large  mounds  in 
the  vicinity  mark,  so  the  natives 
say,  the  site  of  two  old  cities; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  truth 
in  what  they  state,  for  I  was 
able  to  purchase  a  small  number 
of  coins  and  engraved  stones  and 


seals  in  the  village.  The  people 
set  no  value  at  all  upon  anti- 
quities, and  protracted  travel  in 
these  mountain  districts  of  Kurd- 
istan would,  I  feel  sure,  well 
repay  the  antiquarian. 

The  clay  of  leaving  Siama  we 
reached  Bana,  a  picturesque  little 
town  nestling  at  the  foot  of  high 
mountains  in  a  circular  valley. 
Here  the  same  hospitality  as  I  have 
recorded  elsewhere  was  shown  me, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
governor,  a  pleasant  young  Kurd, 
some  sports  were  got  up  for  my 
amusement,  and  the  afternoon  was 
given  up  to  dancing,  partridge- 
fighting,  and  shooting  at  targets, 
at  the  latter  of  which  the  natives 
are  most  proficient.  But  what  to 
me  was  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
sights  of  Bana  were  the  gunsmiths, 
who  from  raw  iron  imported  from 
Russia,  and  without  any  machinery, 
can  turn  out  by  hand  really  excel- 
lent Martini  rifles,  firing  regula- 
tion ammunition;  and  these  they 
can  sell  at  from  j£2,  10s.  to  £4 
sterling  !  I  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  these  men  at  work,  and 
one  could  not  help  admiring  their 
dexterity  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  manufactured  and  fitted  all  the 
parts  of  the  rifle,,  which  when  com- 
pleted bore  not  only  every  resem- 
blance to  the  real  article,  but  even 
the  stamps  of  the  Prussian  and 
Turkish  firms  that  manufacture 
them.  This  art  is  entirely  self- 
taught,  and  originated  absolutely 
from  copying  the  genuine  article. 
That  the  rifled  barrels  are  capable 
of  good  direction  I  can  answer  my- 
self, as  I  was  witness  to  some  really 
excellent  shooting  at  200  to  400 
yards  with  these  same  hand-made 
weapons. 

Here,  again,  at  Bana  all  idea  of 
pushing  into  Turkish  Kurdistan 
was  quickly  at  an  end,  for  at  the 
time  of  my  stay  in  the  little  town 
a  large  body  of  influential  Kurds 
were  there  from  over  the  frontier 
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to  try  and  arrange  a  settlement  of 
the  interminable  feuds  that  existed 
amongst  the  tribes,  and  they  pointed 
out  to  me  once  for  all  how  danger- 
ous any  attempt  to  push  through 
during  the  absence  of  the  chief  men 
would  be.  There  remained  only  to 
once  more  abandon  my  idea,  and 
proceed  on  my  travels  further  into 
Persian  territory. 

But  soon  after  leaving  Bana  I 
found  that  the  true  Kurd  was 
beinjj  left  behind,  and  that  as  I 
proceeded  east  toward  law-abiding 
Persian  territory  the  people  pre- 
sented few  of  the  many  attractions 
of  their  wilder  kinsmen  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  true  hospitality 
was  often  offered  me,  but  money 
as  often  demanded  in  return, — a 
thing  unknown  amongst  the  true 
hillmen,  whom  one  can  only  repay 
by  small  presents  of  knives  or  silk 
handkerchiefs  or  suchlike  ;  and 
many  signs  of  corrupt  Persian 
rule  were  apparent  on  every  side. 
Poverty  and  squalor  became  daily 
more  common,  and  the  peasant, 
Kurd  though  he  was,  became  al- 
most identical  with  the  spirit- 
crushed  Turki  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Urumiyah. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Bana  1 
reached  Sakiz,  on  the  highroad 
from  Sujbulak  to  Sinna  —  the 
capital  of  Persian  Kurdistan — and 
three  days  thence  of  travel  over 
bare  elevated  plateaux  brought  me 
to  that  charming  city,  than  which 
in  all  my  travels,  I  think  T  can 
say,  I  have  seen  few  I  liked 
better. 

It  is  not  only  that  Sinna  enjoys 
a  delicious  and  healthy  climate 
and  an  exquisite  situation,  but 
there  is  something  also  about  the 
bright  little  city,  with  its  hand- 
some bazaars  and  its  surroundings 
of  gardens,  that  is  extraordinarily 
attractive.  I  quickly  found  lodg- 
ings, after  my  arrival,  in  the  house 
of  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  Nes- 


torian,  or  Chaldrcan  as  he  would  be 
properly  called,  who  soon  arranged 
a  most  comfortable,  even  luxurious, 
apartment  for  myself,  and  stabling 
for  my  three  horses.  A  good  fel- 
low he  was,  too,  in  his  way,  a 
fanatical  Christian,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  at  all  moments, 
muttering  his  prayers  at  all  hours, 
and  living,  as  it  did  not  take  one 
long  to  discover,  in  absolutely  dis 
reputable  immorality.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  typical  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  co-religionists 
in  Persia,  who  seem  to  have 
adopted  all  the  vices  of  the  Per- 
sian, to  which  they  add  not  a  few 
of  their  own.  In  fact  the  Oriental 
Christian  is  a  strange  creature,  a 
hot-bed  of  immorality  and  deceit, 
with  a  deep-rooted  fanaticism  and 
hatred  of  all  other  creeds.  My 
friend  at  Sinna  told  me  with  up- 
lifted eyes  that  he  had  never 
missed  a  Sunday  or  a  Saint's-day 
from  church  for  fourteen  years — 
and  yet ! — but  enough. 

But  if  the  town  of  Sinna  proves 
attractive  to  the  traveller,  how 
much  more  so  do  the  environs,  for 
on  almost  every  side  lie  groves  of 
trees  and  great  orchards,  amongst 
which  one  can  wander  at  will. 
It  is  from  these  gardens  that  the 
best  view  of  the  town  is  to  be 
obtained.  Crossing  a  ravine  in 
which  one  of  the  streams  that 
bring  water  to  the  town  runs,  one 
climbs  by  a  steep  path  on  the 
opposite  bank,  past  some  brick- 
kilns, to  the  woods  beyond.  Here, 
under  the  shade  of  great  walnut- 
trees,  the  pleasure-loving  towns- 
men have  built  a  small  cafe,  a 
mere  hut  of  mud  bricks,  with  a 
levelled  terrace  in  front  of  it,  bright 
with  flowers  in  pots,  and  cooled  by 
a  tiny  fountain  that  splashes  in  its 
basin.  Here  we  used  to  sit  and 
drink  the  sweet  Persian  tea,  look- 
ing at  the  view  before  us.  And 
what  a  view  it  was  up  that  wooded 
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ravine,  with  the  gardens  on  the 
left  and  the  town  rising  tier  above 
tier  on  the  right,  until  the  whole 
was  crowned  by  the  handsome 
palace  of  the  governor, — a  very 
Acropolis  in  its  situation. 

Sinna,  like  all  Persian  towns, 
is  built  of  mud  and  brick ;  but 
somehow  the  same  ruin  that  one 
sees  elsewhere  is  not  noticeable 
here.  It  may  be  that  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses  is  better ;  but  I  put  it 
down  rather  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  for  the  Kurd  is  twenty 
times  as  energetic  as  the  Persian 
or  the  Turki.  One  never  tired  of 
that  little  garden  amongst  the  tall 
trees,  with  its  panorama  of  town 
and  woods  and  ravine  before  one, 
with  its  hedges  of  brilliant  yellow 
roses  and  its  trellises  of  shady 
vine.  Nor  was  the  view  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  here,  for  ever  and 
anon  passed  by  troops  of  mounted 
Kurds,  gorgeous  in  coloured  silks, 
riding  handsome  little  horses  with 
brilliant  trappings ;  and  the  cafe, 
too,  was  ever  a  haunt  of  the  dandies 
of  the  place,  whose  clean  white 
clothes  and  silk  coats,  whose  curly 
well-brushed  hair  and  waxed  mous- 
taches, whose  many  turbans  of  dark 
silks,  added  a  truly  oriental  touch 
to  the  scene.  Nor  were  the  ba- 
zaars less  interesting,  with  their 
long  arcades  of  domes  and  arches, 
and  their  shops  full  of  all  the 
merchandise  of  East  and  West ;  for 
Sinna  is  a  thoroughly  commercial 
place,  and  perhaps,  for  its  size  and 
population,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  in  Persia.  Leading  off 
from  the  bazaars  are  large  caravan- 
serais, great  open  courts  surround- 
ed by  highly  decorated  buildings, 
often  of  great  size  and  no  mean 
architecture  —  every  court,  too, 


with  its  tank  of  running  water  in 
the  centre. 

High  up  the  hill  behind  the 
governor's  palace  stands  the  old 
mosque  of  the  town,  with  a  facade 
of  tiling  to  which  I  saw  none  to 
compare  in  my  travels  in  Persia. 
The  exquisite  blending  of  colour, 
the  long  interwoven  Arabic  in- 
scriptions, the  little  panels  of 
Persian  roses,  the  dark  flowing 

.  ~ 

designs  on  white  backgrounds, 
formed  altogether  a  piece  of  dec- 
orative work  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass.  Within  the 
mosque  there  is  but  little  to  see. 
Tii is  one  great  archway,  with  its 
shady  recesses  and  the  two  blue 
minarets,  present  all  that  there  is 
of  great  beauty. 

From  Sinna  I  struck  south  to 
Kermanshahan,  and  except  that 
the  first  night  we  lost  our  way  and 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  oprjn, 
after  passing  over  a  most  danger- 
ous piece  of  road  in  pitch  darkness, 
there  is  but  little  to  narrate  of  the 
journey.  On  the  third  morning 
we  reached  the  town,  celebrated 
almost  more  from  the  fact  that 
near  it  are  some  of  the  finest  rock- 
sculptures  in  Persia  than  for  any 
attractions  or  importance  of  its 
own.  A  rest  of  a  few  days,  and 
then  the  weary  ride  of  over  two 
hundred  miles  to  Baghdad, — no 
light  labour  in  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  heat  on  the  plains  is 
intense.  But  seven  days — or  rather 
seven  nights — of  travel  brought  us 
to  our  destination,  tired,  it  is  true, 
but  none  the  worse ;  and  here  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Tabriz 
early  in  May  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  touch  with  Europe  and 
amongst  Europeans  in  the  city  of 
the  Caliphs. 

WALTKR  B.  HARRIS. 
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LAND     IX     THE     HIGHLANDS. 


SHOULD     THE     GOVERNMENT     LEGISLATE  ? 


WHAT  will  the  Government  do 
about  the  Highland  Land  Ques- 
tion 1  Leave  it  alone,  is  the  answer 
that  readily  springs  to  the  lips;  and 
if  the  Government  had  been  weak 
these  words  would  perhaps  convey 
the  wisest  counsel.  It  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  leave  it  alone,  because 
those  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  best  right  to 
speak  have  pledged  themselves  to 
deal  with  it,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  ( 'ominous  has  at  all  events 
committed  himself  to  the  policy 
of  doing  something.  Something, 
then,  must  be  done  :  what  is  it  to 
be?  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  on  various  occasions  in  the 
pages  of  '  JMaga,'  and  do  not  intend, 
as  is  the  too  frequent  practice,  to 
begin  over  again  with  the  origin  of 
the  clan  system,  examine  the  rela- 
tions of  the  clansmen  to  the  chief, 
trace  the  rise  of  the  crofter  to  the 
kelp  industry  and  his  fall  to  the 
potato -disease.  All  these  things, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  books 
of  the  chronicles  of  countless  Com- 
missions, and  have  they  not  filled 
to  repletion  the  columns  of  the 
press  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  fitting  time  to 
recur  to  the  subject.  The  Crofters 
Commission,  appointed  to  revise 
rents  under  the  Act  of  1885,  has 
come  practically  to  the  end  of  their 
work,  and  the  value  of  that  work 
can  be  fairly  gauged ;  the  Land 
League,  which  at  one  time  exer- 
cised immense  power,  is  distraught 
with  internecine  feuds,  and  has 
ceased  to  command  adherence  or 
respect.  Two  of  the  greatest 


Highland  counties,  Inverness-shire 
and  Argyllshire,  have  returned 
Conservative  members,  dismissing 
in  their  favour  advanced  Land 
Leaguers.  The  two  northern 
burghal  constituencies,  the  Inver- 
ness and  Wick  Burghs,  also  return 
Unionists.  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
the  ideal  agitator's  Minister,  after 
spending  two  years  and  much 
money  on  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  produced  a  bill  which, 
it  must  be  assumed,  is  the  very 
best  bill  lladical  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise ;  this  Commission  has  issued 
an  elaborate  Report,  and  certain  of 
the  Commissioners  have  indepen- 
dently published  a  scheme  of  land 
purchase  as  a  solution  of  the  ques 
tion.  Lastly,  the  weak  Home  Rule 
Government  is  replaced  by  a  strong 
Unionist  Government,  —  strong 
enough  to  be  just,  strong  enough 
to  be  fearless. 

To  clear  the  way,  it  must  be 
stated  as  shortly  as  possible  what 
the  Crofters  Commission,  acting 
under  the  Act  of  1885,  has  done. 
It  has  fixed  what  are  called  "  Fair 
Rents";  it  has  reduced  arrears; 
it  has  enlarged  holdings,  and  given 
certain  minor  directions  as  to 
management  and  discipline  under 
the  amending  Act  of  1887.  The 
figures  given  are  taken  from  the 
Reports  issued  from  1887  to  1894 
inclusive,  and  give  the  aggregate 
work  done  during  that  period.  A 
few  decisions  have  been  issued  in 
the  current  year ;  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  are,  indeed,  utterly  in- 
significant in  number : — 
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To  Dec. 
31. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


No.  of 

Old 

Fail- 

Holdings. 

Rent. 

Rent. 

Decrease. 

1,707 

£12,457 

£8,617 

£3,840 

2,185 

11,882 

8,380 

3,502 

3,4-25 

10,102 

11,453 

4,709 

1,903 

9,775 

6,764 

3,01  1 

2,339 

8,789 

6,052 

2,137 

1,477 

8,707 

6,138 

2,629 

1,012 

5,309 

4,146 

1,163 

540 

2  °92 

2,056 

236 

Percentage  of 
Reduction. 

30.82 
29.47 
29.13 
30. 80 
24.31 
29.99 
21.89 
10.27 


14,708 


£75,433         £54,206         £21,227 


The  number  of  applications  to 
be  dealt  with  as  at,  December  31, 
1894,  besides  appeals,  is  stated  in 
the  Report  to  be  quite  insignifi- 
cant— only  284. 

The  total  amount  of  arrears 

reported  to  the  Commission 

was £182,025 

The  amount  ordered  to  be 

paid  .  .  .  59,014 

The  amount  eancelled  .  .  123,011 
Percentage  cancelled  .  .  67.52 

With  regard  to  applications  for 
enlargement  of  holdings,  51)  have 
been  accepted,  30  withdrawn,  and 
122  dismissed.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  discharged 
at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  £71,882, 
including  the  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent financial  year. 

There  are  four  points  to  em- 
phasise before  passing  from  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  percentage  of  reduction 
of  rent  in  the  case  of  small  hold- 
ings is  less  than  has  been  the  case 
with  large.  The  valuation  rolls 
conclusively  prove  that  where 
prices  required  a  fall  the  fall  came 
by  the  inevitable  reduction  of  de- 
mand. A  few  instances  may  be 
cited  in  illustration.  A  farm  rent- 
ed up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  at 
£750  now  pays  .£357,  another  at 
£700  pays  £350,  another  at  £710 
pays  £320,  another  at  ,£1260 
pays  £650,  another  at  £1520  pays 
£800.  More  than  this,  in  many 
cases  the  rent  given  in  the  valu- 
ation roll  is  only  nominal,  the  land 
being  in  the  owner's  hands.  Sheep- 


farms  have  not  fallen  less  than  40 
per  cent  in  a  free  and  open  market. 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the 
original  rents  of  the  small  tenants 
were  not  on  the  whole  unfairly 
high,  and  analogy  suggests  that 
rents  in  small  holdings  as  in  large 
would  have  come  down  without 
the  machinery  of  a  Land  Court. 

2.  The  rate  of  reduction  in  ar- 
rears has  been  double  that  in  rents. 
Many  of  these  arrears  were  nom- 
inally retained  on  the  estate-books, 
and    never  would    have    been   en- 
forced ;  but  others  were  artificially 
created  by  refusal  to  pay  anything 
after  the  Act  had  passed,  with  the 
express  and,  in  some  cases,  avowed 
determination    to    allow   so   big   a 
bill  to  accumulate  that  the  Com- 
mission   might    write     it    off    in 
despair.      It  is  in  this   particular 
that  the  administration  of  the  Act 
has  been  most  injurious,  for  it  has 
been  utterly  haphazard,  based  on 
no  sense  or  principle,  and  has  in 
effect   given  advantages  to  thrift- 
lessness  and  neglect  withheld  from 
honest  industry. 

3.  Enlargements     of      holdings 
have  not  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent been  practicable.     It  has  been 
alleged   that   this   is   due  to  cum- 
brous reservations  in  the  Act ;  but 
this    theory    is    inconsistent   with 
the  bill  brought  in  last  session  by 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  which  does 
not  relax  in  any  really  important 
particular  the  existing  regulations. 

4.  The   average   holding,    for    a 
man  whose  ambition  is  to  live  on 
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it  and  by  it,  is  so  small  that 
misery  must  ensue.  The  average 
rent  of  all  the  crofts,  as  fixed  by 
the  Commission,  is  £3,  13s.  8d.  over 
the  whole  country,  and  in  the  con- 
gested districts  very  much  lower. 

Now,  these  figures  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  existing  position, — a 
population  living  on  crofts  or 
petty  farms  for  which  an  average 
rent  of  less  than  j£  1  is  paid,  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  manu- 
factures and  no  local  employment 
worth  considering,  —  and  what 
makes  the  matter  more  serious  is 
that  the  ideal  state  of  the  occupants 
of  these  holdings  is  to  live  on  them 
and  by  them,  without  the  necessity 
of  seeking  work  for  wages.  There 
is  no  county  in  Britain,  not  even 
the  most  favoured  by  soil  and 
climate,  where  life  on  land  fairly 
rented  at  such  a  figure  would  be 
possible.  Xo  marvel,  therefore, 
that  it  is  found  to  be  impossible 
in  the  stormy  north  ;  but  the  re- 
sult of  similar  economic  facts  do 
not  in  the  Highlands  produce  the 
ordinary  effect.  Men  do  not 
readily  relinquish  their  life  of 
hardship  and  seek  a  brighter  open- 
ing elsewhere,  but  insist  that  an 
opening  shall  be  found  for  them 
where  they  are.  This  is  the  whole 
trouble. 

People  forget  that  wealth  and 
prosperity  depend  not  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  being  ab- 
solutely great,  but  on  their  being 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  depending  on  them. 
The  ratable  value  of  the  poorest 
parish  is  enough  to  maintain  in 
average  comfort  a  population  of  a 
few  hundreds  ;  but  when  an  equal 
number  of  thousands  seek  to  live 
within  its  borders,  the  result  is 
misery.  In  the  Lothians  work 
is  fairly  plentiful  and  wages  are 
fairly  good,  because  the  value  of 
lands  and  mines  and  factories  is 


considerable  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  who  have  to  live 
by  them ;  but  if  the  population 
were  suddenly  to  increase  and  the 
wealth  to  remain  stationary,  suf- 
fering would  commence.  The  only 
effective  remedy,  therefore,  is  to 
adjust  the  population  to  the  wealth, 
by  increasing  the  latter,  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  by  decreasing  the  former. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the 
country,    it    is    time    to    examine 
shortly  what  the  patient  asks  for 
and  what  the  various  doctors  rec- 
ommend.     First,    the    people    ask 
for  new  land  and  more  land,  to  be 
taken,   from   others    and    given    to 
them    under   legislative   authority. 
They    admit,    however,    that    land 
alone    is    not  enough  ;    they  have, 
f.s   a   class,   no  money  to  build  or 
fence  and  buy  stock,  and  the  capi- 
tal for  these  things  must  be  found 
by  others.      This  position  might  be 
proved  by  countless  references  to 
the  evidence}  of  crofter  delegates ; 
but   it    is    needless   to  elaborate  a 
point   which    is    admitted   equally 
by   all    parties    and    all    interests. 
To    this     the    landlords    reply    in 
effect :  that  they  are   in  search  of 
solvent  and   capable   tenants,  and 
would    be   well    pleased   to   divide 
large  farms  among  small  occupants; 
but  that  they  will  not  and  ought 
not  to  let  land  to  men  who  lack 
either  the  capital  or  the  skill  to  do 
it  justice.      It  may  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  crofters  that  they  have  few 
savings,  that  their  stock  is  inferior, 
and  that  they  are  but  ill  qualified 
to   compete    in   management   with 
large  tenants ;  but  the  fact  is  not 
gainsaid,    and     the    landlords    are 
consulting     not     only     their    own 
interests    but    the    ultimate   good 
of  the  inhabitants  in  refusing  to 
cover   the    country    with    tenants 
who   are  poor  and    at    least  com- 
paratively inexperienced. 

It    would     hardly    be    fair    to 
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saddle  the  people  of  the  Highlands 
with  the  follies  and  extravagances 
of  the  moribund  Land  League. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  while 
to  record  in  a  sentence  the  de- 
mands put  forward  by  them  at 
their  recent  meeting  at  Inverness, 
if  only  to  show  how  vain  it  would 
be  to  look  for  practical  help  from 
these  self -constituted  spokesmen 
of  discontent : — 

"  The  inherent  and  historic 
rights  of  the  Highland  people  to 
their  native  soil"  must  be  recog- 
nised. Access  to  all  the  land 
scheduled  by  the  Deer  Forests 
Commission  is  to  be  given  on 
"terms  consistent  with  the  Hi<rh- 
land  people's  past  history  and 
present  condition."  The  people's 
"natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
the  land,  the  storehouse  and  source 
of  all  wealth,  should  take  preced- 
ence of  every  other  question,  and 
that  the  values  of  land  which  are 
the  product  of  the  collective  effort 
of  the  community  should  be  used 
for  behoof  of  the  community." 
Separate  Parliaments  and  execu- 
tives are  to  be  established  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  So  say  the  eighty  gentle- 
men who  were  induced  to  appear 
at  Inverness  ;  and  they  ask  those 
trifles  with  perfect  unanimity, 
without  apparently  a  suspicion 
that  their  programme  as  an  engine 
to  increase  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  is  absurd. 
Councillors  who  indulge  in  rodo- 
montade of  this  description  are  no 
help  to  any  Government,  and  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  poor 
people  in  whose  interests  they 
affect  to  speak. 

Now  comes  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan,  his  Royal  Commission,  their 
Report,  and  finally  the  Crofters' 
Holdings  Bill  of  1895.  Follow- 
ing the  self-denying  ordinance, 
which  space  obliges  us  to  adopt, 
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that  no  words  must  be  spent  on 
the  past,  we  pass  over  the  genesis 
of  this  extraordinary  Commission, 
containing   out  of  eight  members 
four  of  the  hottest-headed  partisans 
of  the  Land  League,  and  its  weary 
proceedings,    which    endured    for 
more    than    two    years,    and    cost 
the    country   £11,174.      The    Re- 
port, however,  must  be  examined, 
since  it   forms   an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  problem.     The  Com- 
missioners were  charged  to  inquire 
"  whether  any,   and  if  any  what, 
land    in    the  [Highland]   counties 
now  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
a  deer-forest,  grouse-moor,  or  other 
sporting  purposes,  or  for  grazing, 
not  in  the  occupation  of  crofters 
or  other  small  tenants,  is  capable 
of    being    cultivated   to  profit,   or 
otherwise  advantageously  occupied 
by  crofters  or  other  small  tenants." 
There  was  only  one  way  of  reading 
these  instructions  consistently  with 
common-sense.     Clearly  the  Com- 
missioners  were   desired   to   work 
out   a   scheme  complete  in  all  its 
details,  showing  how  suitable  lands 
might  be  acquired,  and  how  small 
tenants  might  be  advantageously 
placed  upon  them,  equipped  so  as 
to  give  some  prospect  of  social  and 
commercial  success  ;  or  if,  after  two 
years'  inquiry,  they  could  not  re- 
port such  a  scheme  to  be  feasible, 
to  have  the  honesty  to  say  so.    Any- 
thing less  was  waste  of  labour,  for 
all    knew   before  the   Commission 
was  constituted  that  there  is  plenty 
of  land  on  which  people  could  settle, 
if  the  difficulties  of  settlement  are 
placed  on  one  side.     The  Commis- 
sioners have  left  the  difficulties  011 
one  side  with  a  vengeance.     They 
issue  maps,  showing  794,750  acres, 
coloured  yellow,  as  suitable  for  new 
holdings,   with  corresponding  pas- 
ture ;  439,188  acres,  coloured  pink, 
to  be  used  for  extensions  of  exist- 
ing holdings;    and  548,847  acres, 
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coloured  brown,  for  occupation  by 
small  farmers  beyond  the  .£30 
limit — 1,782.785  acres  in  all.  The 
enormity  of  these  figures  is  in  itself 
sulHcient  evidence  that  no  accurate 
examination  of  these  lands  could 
have  taken  place  ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
publicly  asserted  and  never  contra- 
dicted, that  in  some  cases  lands 
were  scheduled  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  seen. 

In  throwing  open — so  to  speak 
— this  vast  area  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  landless,  the  Report  says  : 
the  tenants  must  be  "possessed  of 
the  means  requisite  to  equip  and 
stock  the  holding";  they  must  be 
"  selected  with  care  "  ;  they  must 
"only  be  called  on  to  pay  a  'fair 
rent,'  using  these  words  in  a 
statutory  sense  "  ;  they  must  pos- 
sess a  "good  quality"  of  stock; 
"  questions  which  might  arise  with 
the  owners  of  lands  scheduled" 
or  with  occupants  who  would  be 
ejected  are  purposely  left  without 
discussion.  This  last  sentence 
is  the  key  to  the  Report.  No 
points  of  real  trouble  are  discussed, 
still  less  solved.  The  tenants 
must  possess  means,  but  unhap- 
pily they  don't;  obstacle  No.  1  — 
pass  it  by.  They  cannot  pay  more 
than  a  "  statutory  fair  rent," 
which  is  clearly  something  less 
than  a  true  fair  rent.  Who  is 
to  bridge  over  the  difference  1 
obstacle  No.  2 — pass  it  by.  They 
must  possess  a  good  quality  of 
stock,  but  the  little  stock  they  do 
possess  is  sadly  inferior ;  obstacle 
No.  3 — pass  it  by.  Lands  are  to 
be  taken  from  solvent  tenants 
contrary  to  their  owners'  wish, 
if  the  former  demand  compensa- 
tion or  the  latter  protest ;  obstacle 
No.  4 — pass  it  by,  do  not  even 
discuss  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  stop  here  and  dis- 
miss the  Commission  and  all  their 
works  as  merely  tedious  and  prac- 


tically useless  :  they  have  proved 
to  be  very  potent  for  harm.  It 
is  clearly  better  for  the  country 
and  for  the  Highland  people  that 
land  should  be  occupied  by  far- 
mers, even  by  great  farmers,  than 
by  nobody  at  all.  But  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  publication 
of  this  Report  with  its  patchwork 
maps  has  been  that  those  occupying 
coloured  lands  are  scared  away, 
and  those  who  thought  of  entering 

O 

on  occupation  are  deterred  by  the 
fear  that  they  may  be  ejected  with 
loss  and  discomfort,  irrespective 
of  the  terms  of  their  lease.  Lapse 
of  time  and  calmer  consideration 
will  show  that  these  fears  are  ill- 
founded,  for  no  Parliament  would 
dare  to  act  with  the  recklessness 
of  the  Commission  ;  but  it  is  an 
unhappy  fact  that  while  this  Re- 
port has  not  placed  a  single  poor 
crofter  one  inch  nearer  a  new 
holding,  it  has  frightened  away 
the  solvent  existing  or  potential 
tenant. 

A  detailed  scheme  of  land  pur- 
chase has  indeed  been  put  forward 
by  three  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  Mr  M.  II.  Shaw 
Stewart,  Mr  James  Forsyth,  and 
Mr  George  Gordon.  This  scheme 
provides  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  at  20  years' 
purchase  of  the  fair  net  ren- 
tal. The  price  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  County  Council  on  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  3  per  cent, 
and  further  capital  for  draining, 
fencing,  and  building  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  no 
assistance  is  to  be  given  for  stock- 
ing. The  plan  would  be  set  in 
motion  by  any  body  of  applicants 
who  desired  to  occupy  a  given 
block  of  land,  and  who  could 
satisfy  the  County  Council  that 
they  had  capital  to  stock  the  land, 
and  were  able  to  pay  a  fair  rent, 
including  interest  on  outlays.  This 
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demand  made,  the  conditions  ful- 
filled, the  landlord  must  sell,   the 
County  Council  must  buy,  and  the 
Government  must  find  the  money, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  guar- 
antee it.     Further,  when  the  land 
so  taken  is  under  lease  the  tenant 
of   the   farm   may   be   entitled    to 
compensation ;   but   this  is  not  to 
be  made,  in  any  degree,  a  burden 
on  the  land  :  it  is  to  be  provided 
by  a  direct  grant  from  Parliament. 
A  more   startling   proposition  de- 
letes without  compensation  a  pro- 
vision which  finds  a  place  in  nearly 
every   Highland    lease,  greatly  to 
the    sitting     tenant's     advantage. 
The    landlord    is    held    bour.d    to 
take    over    the    sheep   sto^k    at   a 
valuation  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
lease  ;  the  tenant  bought  the  stock 
on   the   same   principle,   and   both 
legally  and  morally  he  is  entitled 
to  dispose  of  it  on  the  same  terms. 
Sheep  stock  are  habitually  valued 
at  a  price  very  materially  higher 
than  they  would  fetch   if  sold  in 
the    market,    and    the    difference 
between    the  value  they   have   as 
acclimatised  to  the  farm  and  as  so 
many  head   at   market,  it  is   pro- 
posed to  confiscate  at  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.     The  County  Council  an; 
to   have    power   to    sell    the    land 
thus    acquired    to    the   new    occu- 
pants ;  but  this  is  subsidiary  to  the 
main  scheme,  which  contemplates 
ownership  by  the  County  Council, 
who  would  exercise  all  a  landlord's 
duties  and  have  all   his  responsi- 
bilities.    The  difference  would  be 
that  a  landlord's  property  is  gen- 
erally in  one  or,   at  most,  in  two 
or  three  blocks,  while  the  County 
Council  would  be  landlord  of  dots 
and  parcels  in  every  direction — if 
the  scheme  was  a  success — of  many 
score,  perhaps  hundreds,  scattered 
over  every  parish  in  the  county. 
As,  however,  no  help  is  given  in 
the  purchase  of  stock,  the  scheme 


must  be  inoperative  wherever  the 
need  is  greatest. 

That  these  criticisms  on  the 
work  of  the  Deer  Forests  Com- 
mission are  not  unduly  severe 
is  proved  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  He  had  postponed 
attempts  at  legislation  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  on  the 
ground  that  he  must  look  to  the 
lleport  for  guidance ;  and  when 
the  Report  appeared  he  ignored  it 
utterly,  made  no  effort  to  utilise 
the  lands  so  liberally  scheduled,  or 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
the  Commissioners  had  thrown  back 
on  the  Government  as  too  hard  for 
them. 

The  "Crofters'  Holdings  Bill, 
IS!)-"),''  prepared  and  brought  in 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  the  Solicitor- General, 
and  Mr  Munro-Ftrguson,  the  result 
of  three  years'  incubation,  the  su- 
preme effort  and  ultimate  policy  of 
the  Gladstonian  Ministry,  contem- 
plated nothing  further  than  (1) 
the  inclusion  of  petty  leaseholders 
within  the  technical  definition  of 
a  crofter;  (2)  some  minor  amend- 
ments of  construction  of  the  old 
Act  as  to  lands  available  for  ex- 
tension of  holdings ;  (3)  the  erec- 
tion of  various  other  counties,  many 
of  them  Lowland,  as  "crofter" 
counties.  The  first  does  not  touch 
those  districts  where  congestion 
has  made  the  land  question  acute, 
for  there  are  no  leases  ;  the  second, 
as  stated  by  Mr  Balfour,  "would 
not  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  either 
to  the  cottar  or  small  crofter  ;  "  the 
third  would  establish  a  form  of  land- 
tenure  of  grotesque  absurdity  over 
half  Scotland,  but  would  obviously 
do  nothing  to  satisfy  land-hunger 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the 
Highland  counties. 

The  answer  by  the  people  to  Sir 
George    Trevelyan,   to    the  weary 
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Commission,  and  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Government, 
was  the  return  of  Mr  Ilaillie  for 
Inverness-shire,  Mr  Nicol  for  Ar- 
gyllshire, and  Sir  R.  Finlay  for 
the  Inverness  J>urghs,  together 
with  Sir  John  Fender's  re-election 
for  the  Northern  Burghs.  Thus 
did  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and 
liis  land  bill  collapse  ;  but  the 
Unionist  members  for  these  con- 
stituencies propounded  a  policy 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
ably received,  and  which  they 
will  certainly  press  on  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  Will  this  in 
its  turn  hold  water?  Is  it  sound, 
is  it  adequate  ? 

Mr  liaillie  summed  up  his  policy 
in  a  few  words  : — 

"  T  propose  that  a  land-purchase  Act 
.should  be  passed  for  tin-  crofter  dis- 
tricts, based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  Ashbourne  Acts  of  1  S$;">  and 
"is^s,  and  the  land  -  purchase  Act  of 
]S'.)1.  .  .  .  The  great  central  feature 
is  this,  that  the  land  which  you  hold 
and  cultivate  in  tenancy  is  transferred 
to  you  in  property,  and  becomes  your 
own,  subject  to  an  annual  pavnient 
for  a  limited  number  of  vcars.  This 
payment  is  less  by  a  ^ood  deal  than 
your  previous  annual  rent,  ...  1 
think  it  is  along  this  line  that  the 
real  remedy  for  your  existing  ditlicul- 
ties  is  to  be  found  ;  and  I  declare 
myself  fully  prepared  and  anxious  to 
further  by  every  means  in  my  power 
a  measure  of  land  purchase  for  you, 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  Irish 
Act  of  ISfjl." 

Major  Jackson,  whose  plucky 
contest  in  Ross  -  shire  will  yet 
bear  good  fruit,  declares  in  his 
address  : — 

"  I  believe  that  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  [land]  problem  can  be  best 
attained  through  the  adoption  of  a 
land-purchase  scheme  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Ashbourne  Act. 
.  .  .  The  relief  of  congested  districts 
can  only  be  adequately  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Executive  adopting  measures 


resembling  those   devised  to  meet  a 
similar  difficulty  in  Ireland/' 

Mr  Nicol  also,  member  for  Ar- 
gyllshire, in  his  address  emphatic- 
ally advocates  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  land  -  pur- 
chase Acts,  his  aim  being  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  owners  of 
land,  and  to  retain  the  people  in 
the  country  districts. 

The  most  important  declaration 
of  policy  was  that  contained  in  Mr 
Balfour's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  12.  The  whole 
speech  deserves  recall,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  policy  he  is  prepared 
to  recommend  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentence  : — 

"Tie  most  earnestly  entreated  the 
crofter  members  .  .  .  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  change  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  policy  which  appeared  to  animate 
them.  Let  them  remember  that  if  it 
were  justifiable  at  all  to  treat  excep- 
tionally these  very  poor  agricultural 
districts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
was  justifiable  to  expend  on  their 
behalf  public  funds  ;  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  consider  what  system 
of  railway  extension,  what  system 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  was  suitable,  then 
they  would  have  his  hearty  and  cor- 
dial support." 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
position.  What  are  the  remedies 
which  a  strong  Government — too 
strong  to  be  frightened  by  agitators 
or  to  be  appalled  by  difficulties — 
should  take  ? 

1.  To  improve  communications. 

2.  To  develop  industries. 

3.  To  facilitate  emigration. 

4.  To  reduce  local  taxation  where 

it  is  excessive. 

5.  To  promote  both  occupation 

and  ownership  of  land   in 
parcels  of  reasonable  size. 
The  two  former  may  be  left  on  one 
side,  because  they  involve  no  ques- 
tion  of   policy.      Efforts    in    both 
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directions  have  been  arid  are  being 
made.  The  determination  of  the 
Government  to  carry  through  the 
Mallaig  Railway  scheme,  the 
largest  and  most  important  single 
effort  that  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  is  evidence  that  neither 
slackness  nor  indifference  need  be 
feared.  It  is  very  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  Highland  people 
that  the  Mallaig  Railway  Bill  was 
only  prevented  passing  last  August 
by  the  malignant  opposition  of  a 
small  group  of  Radical  representa- 
tives, and  by  the  almost  equally 
culpable  neglect  and  absence  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  his  for- 
mer colleagues.  The  third  has 
been  tried,  and  machinery  exists 
for  further  effort  when  the  people- 
wish  it.  The  fourth  is  a  matter 
of  great  urgency,  but  of  greater 
complexity,  and  is  apart  from  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article. 
The  fifth  point  is  the  difficulty, 


and  it  is  to  this  point  exclusively 
our  argument  is  addressed.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  asked  to  in- 
terfere with  exceptional  measures 
unless  the  country  thesR  are  to 
effect  is  also  clearly  defined,  and  is 
in  a  highly  exceptional  condition. 
The  trouble  can  only  be  expressed 
in  one  word — congestion — and  it  is 
therefore  with  congested  districts 
alone  that  exceptional  legislation 
should  deal. 

This  conclusion  suggests  a  brief 
examination  of  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ire- 
land. What  is  a  "  congested  dis- 
trict'"?  In  brief  —  where  "rat- 
able value  divided  by  number  of 
population  gives  a  sum  of  less  than 
oOs.  for  each  individual."  Apply- 
ing this  principle  to  the  poorest 
districts  in  the  Highlands,  the  fol- 
lowing are  quoted  as  instances — 
by  no  means  complete — of  impov- 
erished and  congested  districts  : — 


The  Island  of  Lewis  (4  parishes,  exclud- 
ing the  town  of  Stornoway)  about 
Harris      ..... 
North  Uist  .... 

South  Uist 

Barra        ..... 
Skye  (7  parishes,  including  J'ortrce) 


Population.      Yearly  valuo.        Per  linacl. 


124,000 
5,0-24 
4,124 
5,82] 
2,365 

10,578 


£17,077 
5,788 

oi  1  09 
2,440 

85,784 


Evidence  may  be  accumulated  to 
any  extent  that  there  are  districts 
in  the  Highlands  as  deserving  of 
special  treatment  on  the  ground 
of  congestion  as  any  in  Ireland  ; 
but  it  may  suffice  here  to  add 
that  the  Deer  Forests  Commis- 
sion found  483  families  in  Lewis 
trying  to  live  on  land  rented  at 
20s.  or  less,  besides  very  large 
numbers  which  have  no  recognised 
land  at  all,  and  no  place  on  the 
estate-books.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  -that  this  is  one  of  the 
miserable  evils  of  recent  legis- 
lation. The  State  has  deprived 
the  landlord  of  the  privileges  and 


power  pertaining  to  ownership, 
and  no  one  remains  to  enforce 
the  most  obvious  and  salutary 
regulations.  The  result  is  reckless 

o 

subdivision  and  chaotic  poverty. 

The  powers  of  the  Irish  Board 
are  so  wide  as  to  give  them  discre- 
tion in  all  the  following  matters  : 
Agricultural  development,  Fores- 
try, Breeding  of  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry,  Sale  of  Seed  Potatoes 
and  Oats,  Amalgamation  of  Small 
Holdings,  Migration,  Emigration, 
Fishing,  Weaving  and  Spinning. 
They  start  with  a  description  of 
the  country  they  have  to  deal 
with,  which  is  precisely  applicable 
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to  the  worst  districts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  : — 

"  Practically  all  the  inhabitants  of 
congested  districts  in  Ireland  are  in 
possession  of  small  plots  of  land,  so 
that  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry  are  of  primary 
and  universal  importance.  .  .  .  In 
man_y  localities  the  results  of  sea-fish- 
ing are  as  valuable  as  the  produce  of 
the  land  ;  in  other  districts  wage- 
earning  in  Kngland,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  is  an  indispensable  source 
of  livelihood.  Weaving,  knitting, 
sewing,  kelp  -  making,  sale  of  sea- 
weed, sale  of  turf  or  peat,  sale  of 
illicit  whisky,  .  .  .  are  sources  of  in- 
come of  greater  or  less  importance. 
The  holdings  are  small  in  extent,  .  .  . 
the  methods  of  cultivation  are  usually 
primitive  and  bad,  there  being  no 
rotation  of  crops,  drainage  is  insuffi- 
cient, there  is  an  inadequate  supply 
of  suitable  manure,  and  the  weeding 
of  crops  is  neglected.  The  breeds  of 
live  stock  are  worn  ont  and  of  little 
value,  and  the  kinds  of  poultry  are 
capable  of  much  improvement.  The 
disposition  or  inclination  of  the  people 
as  regards  industry  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  tlit!  success  of  our  efforts. 
Suggestions  may  be  wise  and  good, 
but  nothing  can  come  of  them  except 
failure  unless  perseverance  in  hearty 
work  is  shown  by  people  who  have 
rarely  had  an  adequate  motive  for 
steady  hard  work." 

Now,  it  would  take  too  long  to 
enter  into  the  work  of  the  Board 
in  all  its  details;  but  some  of  its 
operations  may  be  enumerated.  In- 
structors have  been  employed  to 
teach  the  people  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  their  holdings ;  stallions, 
cattle,  rams,  boars,  and  cockerels 
have  been  provided  for  improve- 
ment of  the  various  breeds ;  in- 
structions have  been  given  in  the 
management  of  bees  and  hives,  and 
swarms  of  bees  have  been  supplied  ; 
subsidies  have  been  furnished  for 
the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  woollen  factories  ;  and  provision 
made  for  local  instruction  in  knit- 


ting, shirtmaking,  and  carpentry. 
A  scheme  has  been  arranged  by 
which  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  are  to  assist  the  Irish  In- 
dustries Association  in  providing 
technical  instruction  in  spinning, 
weaving,  etc.  Very  important  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  for 
encouragement  of  systematic  fish- 
ing, instruction  provided  for  native 
fishermen,  stations  established  and 
worked  directly  by  the  Board, 
necessary  steamship  service  pro- 
vided ;  but  everything  done  with 
the  object  to  keep  expenditure 
within  strictly  commercial  limits. 
On  the  Donegal  stations  the  loss 
to  the  Board  on  an  expenditure  of 
£2137  was  no  more  than  £90, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
promising  beginning  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  experiment,  however,  which 
requires  examination  here,  is  that 
concerned  with  "  migration  and 
amalgamation  of  holdings."  The 
Hoard  purchased  for  £7000  a  por- 
tion of  the  Ffrench  estate  in  Gal- 
way,  which  contained  an  acreage 
of  1419,  and  was  held  by  7G  tenants 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  £582.  One 
tenant  occupied  a  farm  rented  at 
£182,  and  of  the  remainder,  50, 
or  two-thirds,  occupied  holdings  of 
less  than  £5.  On  completion  of 
the  purchase,  possession  was  given 
of  the  single  large  farm,  and  the 
whole  estate  was  redivided  and  sold 
to  the  occupiers.  The  most  strik- 
ing immediate  result  is  that  instead 
of  50  petty  occupants  under  £5 
there  are  now  only  8,  and  6  of 
these  are  old  people  who  cannot 
command  assistance  sufficient  to 
work  an  extended  area.  The  Board 
state  that  the  land  at  their  disposal 
was  not  large  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  holdings  for  *ill ;  but  at 
all  events  a  great  advance  to- 
wards sufficiency  has  been  made. 

It  will  be  asked,  What  is  the 
financial  result  to  the  Board  and 
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to  the  occupants?     The  following 
is  the  balance-sheet :  — 

Expenditure.. 

Paid  for  estate       .          .  £7, COO     0  0 
Building   and    repairing 

houses        .          .          .  474     0  0 

Roads,  fences,  &c.           .  .128   11  7 

Drains,  &c.    .          .          .  2192  3 

Redemption  of  charges  .  .'!.">()     .'!  10 

Legal  expenses       .          .  4!)0     2  4 

Incidentals    .  107     0  7 


£9,829     0     7 

//err  Iji/y. 

Sale  of  75  holdings         .  £9,260     0     0 

Value  of  2  holdings 

unsold  .  .  .  140  0  0 

Payments  for  occupancy 
by  three  tenant  pur- 
chasers .  .  .  1,10  0  0 

Arrears  of  rent       .          .         42,1     o     4 

Grazing  and  sale  of   hay 

Incidentals    . 


£1 0.210 


There  is  thus  a  surplus  of  £389 
still  available  for  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  tenant  purchasers. 

In  regard  to  the  occupants,  in- 
stead of  a  former  rent  of  £582 
they  are  now  paying  for  the  first 
five  years  £434,  and  after  five 
years  £365  for  a  period  of  forty- 
nine  years,  after  which  they  are 
owners  of  their  farms.  They 
therefore  enjoy  a  threefold  advan- 
tage :  (first)  their  present  annual 
payment  is  only  three-quarters  of 
the  previous  rent  of  the  land  they 
occupy ;  (second)  their  houses 
have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired, 
their  lands  drained  and  fenced ; 
(third)  they  are  not  tenants  but 
owners,  subject  to  the  payments 
described,  which  entirely  cease 
in  forty-nine  years. 

We  have  now  stated  the  posi- 
tion, and  may  collect  the  threads 
of  the  argument.  (1)  Certain 
large  areas  in  the  Highlands  are 
congested — that  is,  the  population 
is  too  large  for  the  wealth,  or  the 


wealth  too  small  for  the  popula- 
tion. (2)  Legislation  of  a  special 
kind  has  been  applied  to  the  High- 
land counties  in  which  these  con- 
gested areas  lie,  placing  them  in  a 
sense  in  a  position  apart  from  that 
occupied  by  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain.  (3)  This  legislation  has 
by  State  authority  reduced  the 
rent  paid  for  14,708  holdings  by 
30s.  apiece,  but  has  done  practi- 
cally nothing  else.  (4)  The  desire 
of  the  people  is  for  larger  and  new 
holdings ;  they  wish  to  stay  where 
they  are,  and,  unlike  most  of  their 
class,  prefer  the  country  to  the 
town.  (5)  The  landlords  are  not 
averse  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  small  holdings,  but 

O     " 

they  cannot  afford  to  place  lands 
now  yielding  a  return  in  the  hands 
of  occupants  without  capital.  (G) 
The  late  Government  have  tried 
their  hand  by  Commission  and  leg- 
islation, and  have  failed  to  please 
anybody.  (7)  The  Highland  con- 
stituencies have  revolted  from  the 
agitator,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
since  the  last  Reform  Bill  return 
an  equality  of  Unionists,  4 — 4.  (8) 
Congested  districts  in  Ireland  very 
similar  in  character  have  been 
subjected  to  special  legislation. 

The  Government  are  strong 
enough  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to 
Highland  members  and  Highland 
questions ;  any  possible  defection 
would  have  no  terror  for  the 
Whips,  and  would  scarcely  affect 
the  prospects  of  the  party  at  the 
next  election ;  but  they  are  also 
strong  enough  to  legislate  hon- 
estly, kindly,  and  firmly  on  a 
small  but  very  thorny  subject. 
From  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
the  country  certainly  expects  the 
latter  course ;  but  he  may  fairly 
ask  from  those  whose  interests  lie 
in  a  district  which  claims  legisla- 
tion—  because  it  is  in  an  excep- 
tional position — some  precise  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  lines  legislation 
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shoxild  follow.  lie  must  draw  his 
own  bills  ;  but  he  may  insist  that 
those  who  are  political  supporters, 
and  who  desire  something  to  be 
done,  should  clothe  that  something 
in  tangible  form. 

Exceptional  and  favouring  legis- 
lation can  only  be  asked  where 
the  conditions  are  exceptional. 
Numbers  without  wealth  are  the 
trouble,  and  where  this  trouble  is 
acute  the  State  may  be  asked  to 
intervene.  A  test  dealing  with  a 
fairly  broad  area  should  be  applied, 
and  all  districts?  falling  within  that 
test — say,  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
30s.,  or  possibly  40s.,  or  even  f>0.s. 
per  head  of  population — should  be 
scheduled  as  congested.  Jn  a  con- 
gested district  to  relieve  congestion 
land  must  be  got.  On  this  point 
it  is  important  to  turn  to  the 
Napier  Commission.  The  main 
Report  advised  that  a  proprietor 
desiring  to  make  a  new  township 
should  be  entitled  to  demand  from 
Government  an  advance  of  .£100 
for  every  ,£10  of  annual  value  to 
be  spent  in  buildings,  itc.,  a  sug- 
gestion that  like  advances  should 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock 
having  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, but  not  with  unanimous  sup- 
port. Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  in 
a  separate  memorandum,  thought 
cheap  loans  might  be  oil'ered  for 
purchase  of  stock,  and  Lochiel 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  loans 
to  the  proprietor  by  the  State,  to 
enable  him  to  assist  occupants  to 
stock  new  holdings.  Unfortun- 
ately there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  1883  and  1895.  The 
decrease  in  the  rent  of  large  farms 
already  explained  has  so  crippled 
proprietors  that,  in  very  rare  cases 
only,  could  they  now  do  what 
would  have  been  possible  enough 
at  the  earlier  period.  Lochiel's 
scheme  would  be  excellent  as  an 
initial  step ;  but  if  it  be  put  for- 
ward as  final,  there  is  little  hope 


that  it  would  have  any  appreciable 
effect  in  alleviating  existing  dis- 
tress. Where  lands  are  required 
for  new  or  extended  holdings  in  a 
congested  district,  and  a  suitable 
block  is  found  to  be  available,  an 
oiler  should  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  loan  at  minimum 
interest  on  the  security  of  his 
estate,  repayable  by  sinking  fund 
in  not  more  than  forty  years,  on 
condition  that  he  divides  the  lands 
among  the  congested  people  and 
applies  the  money  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  necessary  expenses  of 
entry  for  their  behoof  and  advan- 
tage. If  he  declines,  he  should 
be  invited  to  sell  his  estate  or  a 
homogeneous  block  or  parcel  there- 
of at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon—- 
not exceeding  a  certain  number  of 
years'  purchase,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Act. 

The  State,  or  rather  its  represen- 
tative Board,  would,  in  the  latter 
case,  after  ascertaining  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  applica- 
tions had  been  received,  acquire  the 
lands,  and  resell  them  to  occupants, 
new  and  old,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Ashbourne  Acts,  advancing  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  portion  of  the 
money  required  for  occupation  and 
for  stock.  Opinions  will  differ  as 
to  the  proportion  that  should  be 
.so  advanced,  and  as  to  restriction 
in  regard  to  the  minimum  size  of 
each  new  holding.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  latter  figure  should  be 
a  £10  valuation,  and  the  former 
the  proportion  proposed  by  Lochiel, 
five-sixths.  The  transaction  would 
work  out  as  follows,  in  the  case  of 
a  block  of  land  yielding  a  gross 
rent  of  £1000,  and  a  net  rent  of 
£800  per  annum  after  deducting 
landlord's  rates  and  necessary  out- 
goings, taking  also  twenty  years' 
purchase  as  the  basis  for  calcula- 
tion. The  land  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  100  small  tenants 
paying  an  average  of  £3,  and  by 
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one  or  more  large  tenants  paying 
the  balance.  The  land  might  be 
divided  so  as  to  give  a  few,  perhaps 
five,  tenants  holdings  of  £'30,  ten 
holdings  of  £20,  and  some  thirty- 
five  tenants  holdings  of  ,£10  ;  and 
there  would  thus  be  fifty  left,  who 
would  be  able  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  land  which  formerly 
carried  a  hundred.  The  cost  of 
buildings  is  difficult  to  assess,  but 
they  would  certainly  be  on  a  very 
modest  scale,  and  the  labour  would 
be  provided  by  the  occupant.  The 
purchase  of  stock  is  a  more  serious 
matter,  and  the  outgoing  tenants 
must  be  fairly  treated  as  to  valua- 
tion. In  the  case  of  sheep  stock 
of  the  highest  class,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  valuation  to  reach 
.£20  for  every  £1  of  rental.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  sum  named  by  Lochiel 
— £600  for  a  £30  holding— to  in- 
clude cost  of  establishing  the  new 
tenant  on  the  land,  and  may  fairly 
be  adopted  as  the  basis  for  calcula- 
tion. 

The   capital  required   would  on 


these  conditions  be  as  follows  : 
Purchase  of  estate,  20  years  x 
£800,  the  net  rent  =  £16,000. 
The  State  has  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  block  of  land  fairly 
rented  at  £1000  per  annum  for 
£16,000.  The  problem  is  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  without  loss  to  the  State. 
The  capital  cost  at  bare  interest, 
2J,  per  cent,  requires  a  return  of 
£400  per  annum.  A  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  or,  better  still,  l-£ 
per  cent,  if  so  much  can  be  exacted, 
requires  to  be  added.1  Proceeding 
to  calculate  on  the  lower  tigure,  the 
total  annual  sum  to  be  paid  is  31 
per  cent,  or  .£560  in  lieu  of  the 
former  rent  of  £1000.  ISTow,  how 
is  the  land  to  be  divided  1  It  is 
important  to  have  graduated  hold- 
ings, and  some  of  as  high  a  value 
as  £30  old  rent.  It  will,  however, 
bo  rare  that  men  qualified  to  take 
so  considerable  a  share  will  be 
found,  and  the  number  may  be 
assumed  not  to  exceed  five.  The 
holdings  may  be  planned  thus  :  — 


'2  ft  at  £30  old  rent  would  each  pay  ,;";,,  of  sum  required,  or  £16   16     0 
10  ,,  £20  „  u  ,,-;„  "  11     4     0 

35   ,,  £10  .,  ,11    .  1('M  u 

50  M  £6  „  i.  M  376 


Now,  the  first  three  grades  of  oc- 
cupants have  obtained  their  holding 
— it  is  supposed — from  the  lands 
formerly  held  by  large  farmers.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  buy  the  stock 
from  the  farmers,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  the  new  occupants  will 
be  unable  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
own  resources.  The  purchase  of 
stock  and  cost  of  entry  is  assumed 
to  be  £20  for  every  pound  of  old 
rental.  The  farm  brought  a  rent 
of  £700  a-year.  Hence  the  outlays 
to  be  met  involve  an  expenditure 
of  £14,000.  At  this  point  the 


question,  arises  —  Will  the  State 
accept  the  novel  principle  of  ad- 
vancing money  on  the  security  of 
stock,  in  view  of  the  highly  excep- 
tional condition  of  the  congested 
districts'?  If  so,  and  only  one- 
sixth,  the  minimum  that  could 
be  accepted,  were  provided  by  the 
occupants,  the  initial  advance 
would  be  -g-  of  £14,000,  or  £11,666. 
This  sum,  on  the  same  terms,  3J 
per  cent,  would  require  an  annual 
payment  of  £409  ;  but  it  will  be 
generally  felt  so  exceptional  a  boon 
as  lending  on  stock  ought  to  have 


loan   of   £100   in   forty  years  requires   an  annual  payment 
£3,   19s.  ;   in  titty  years,  £3,   10s.   6d. 
2  These  men,  being  in  the  position  of  owners,  will  pay  landlords  moiety  of  rates. 


1  To   liquidate 
of  £3,    19s.  ;   in  fifty  years,   £3,    10s.   6d. 
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the  safeguard  of  more  rapid  repay- 
ment. If  the  sinking  fund  were 
1^  per  cent,  the  loan  would  be 
repaid  in  forty  years,  and  the  an- 
nual charge  be  £4GG ;  if  2  per 
cent,  repayment  would  be  com- 
pleted in  thirty-three  years,  at  an 
annual  burden  of  £52-">. 

This  privilege  of  receiving  loans 
for  purchase  of  stock  and  cost  of 
entry  would  only  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  had  "migrated,"'  and 
they  alone  would  share  the  burden, 
the  others  only  getting  the  minor 
advantage  of  absorbing  crofts  va- 
cated by  their  migrating  neigh- 
bours. 

Thus,  the  occupant  of  land  for- 
merly paying  .{.'10  would  need 
.£200  to  enter.  Ue  must  find 
one-sixth,  or  .£33,  Gs.  8d.,  and  for 
the  remaining  live-sixths  lie  is  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  or  £G,  13s.  -Id.,  per 
annum.  The  .£20  occupant  will 
pay  .£13,  Gs.  8d.,  and  the  .£30 
occupant  .£20.  Thus,  the  crofter 
migrating  to  a  piece  of  land  now 
fairly  worth  .£10  will  pay — 

For  land  during  fifty  years  .£<">  12  0 
For  stock  and  buildings, 

itc. ,  during  forty  years   .        (i   l.'i     4 


£12 


4 


Thus,  for  ,£2,  .">s.  above  a  fair  per- 
petual rent,  he  becomes  owner  of  a 
holding  after  iifty  years,  and  owner 
of  stock  and  buildings  after  forty 
years.  15ut  it  will  be  urged  that 
the  State,  being  only  another  word 
for  the  taxpayers,  ought  not  to 
lend  on  the  security  of  stock.  If 
this  view  prevail,  the  amount  to 
be  advanced  for  the  purposes  of 
equipment  must  be  restricted  to 
one  moiety  of  the  outlay.  In  the 
case  of  a  £10  holding,  .£200  being 
required,  the  new  occupant  would 
require  to  provide  £100,  and  would 
pay  £4  or  4  per  cent  for  forty  years 
lor  the  other  £100.  His  obliga- 
tion to  the  State  would  then  be  : — 


Payment  for  land,  as  above    £5   12     0 
Payment  for  stock,  &c. ,  as 

above  400 


Total 


£9   12     0 


— a  sum  within  the  fair  rental  of 
the  land  alone. 

In  describing  the  working  of  such 
a  scheme,  each  occupant  lias  been 
spoken  of  as  enjoying  an  individual 
holding.  In  practice  this  would 
rarely  be  possible.  Not  only  would 
the  cost  of  fencing,  if  hill-grazing 
were  to  be  cut  into  £10  fragments, 
be  prohibitive,  but  a  sheep  stock 
cannot  be  successfully  worked  on 
sucli  conditions.  Each  occupant 
would  have  individual  property  in 
his  house;  and  arable  land,  and  share 
the  hill-grazing  with  his  neighbours, 
the  stock  to  be  managed  on  the 
club-farm  system. 

It  is  clear  there  may  be  an  in- 
definite variation  as  to  the  size  of 
new  holdings.  £30  has  been  given 
as  a  size  which  some  should  take, 
because  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 
age the  whole  class  to  look  forward 
to  a  really  substantial  holding; 
but  it  is  probable  that  at  first  the 
desire  to  accommodate  as  many 
as  possible  would  cause  the  be- 
stowal of  a  holding  of  this  extent 
to  be  quite  the  exception.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  block  of 
land  purchased  would  be  settled 
by  tenants  already  dwelling  upon 
it.  In  practice  this  would  prob- 
ably rarely  be  the  case ;  and  if  the 
occupants  of  the  larger  holdings 
were  taken  from  other  townships, 
and  even  other  estates,  the  benelits 
of  the  scheme  would  be  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  result,  so  far  as 
h  nance  is  concerned,  the  same. 
On  the  important  point  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  migration 
should  be  permitted,  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  estate  or  parish  may 
be  suggested,  it  being  permissible 
to  move  an  occupant  from  one 
part  of  an  estate  to  another 
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though  the  parishes  be  different, 
and  also  from  one  part  of  a  parish 
to  another  though  the  lands  are  in 
different  ownership. 

What  aspect  does  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  wear — first,  to  the  pro- 
prietor ;  second,  to  the  tenant ; 
third,  to  the  State1? 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  the 
proprietor  declines  to  sell,  the 
whole  thing  falls  to  the  ground. 
Is  it  the  least  likely  he  would  de- 
cline? Surely  not,  for  he  would 
get  a  fair  price,  and  would  appreci- 
ate the  benefit  to  the  whole  district 
which  must  ensue.  But  if  A  did 
refuse,  B,  C,  and  D  would  be  eager 
to  sell.  If,  however,  it  be  con- 
ceivable that  refusal  were  general, 
compulsion  might  be  applied.  In 
this  case  it  would  involve  no  hard- 
ship, for  the  plan  provides  that 
before  the  State  purchases  the 
proprietor  should  have  the  option 
of  carrying  out  the  same  scheme 
of  settlement  with  the  aid  of  a  loan 
from  the  State.  Compulsion  is  not 
suggested,  because  voluntary  agree- 
ment is  always  more  satisfactory, 
and  because  in  this  case  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  cheaper.  Since, 
as  already  laid  down,  there  is  to 
be  no  robbery,  compulsion  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  with  higher 
terms  than  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
by  free  contract  in  a  country  where 
there  are  many  sellers  and  very 
few  buyers  of  the  class  of  lands 
which  would  be  dealt  with. 

Next,  as  to  the  occupant  pur- 
chaser. On  his  behalf  it  seems  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  objections 
should  be  raised.  For  land  fairly 
rented  at  £10  he  is  to  pay  £o,  12s. 
for  a  period  of  years  only,  ulti- 
mately acquiring  the  fee-simple 
without  further  outlay.  The 
further  payment  of  <£G,  13s.  4d. 
provides  him  with  stock  and 
equipment  of  the  highest  class, 
on  producing,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, one-sixth  of  their  cost; 


or,  if  he  finds  one  moiety,  his 
outlay  is  reduced  to  «£4.  Those 
who  cannot  find  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  must  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  going  where 
labour,  their  only  capital,  is  in 
demand. 

Third,  as  to  the  State.  It  will 
be  alleged,  and  quite  accurately, 
that  the  State  is  lending  money 
on  security  which  no  banker  would 
accept.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  • 
but  the  answer  is  that  the  State 
not  only  does,  but  ought,  when 
good  cause  is  shown,  to  run  within 
well-considered  limits  reasonable 
financial  risks.  To  lift  100  families 
from  a  hopeless  condition  to  what 
will  be  affluence  in  their  eyes,  under 
the  more  liberal  proposal  a  sum 
of  .£1*7,000  is  required.  Let  the 
experiment  be  tried  in  ten  selected 
localities  at  a  gross  initial  outlay 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  1000 
families,  representing  perhaps  7000 
persons,  given  a  chance  of  expan- 
sion. If  ten  be  too  many,  let  live 
instances,  or  even  three,  or  two, 
suffice  in  the  first  instance.  The 
State  will  run  some  risk — it  may 
possibly  lose  in  the  end  even  10 
per  cent  of  the  capital ;  but  should 
this  be  so,  of  what  importance 
is  this  money  compared  with  the 
sums  that  have  been  spent  with 
lavish  hand1?  Here  is  a  list  of 
tiie  sums  spent  since  the  Legis- 
lature began  to  busy  itself  about 
the  Highlands  some  twelve  years 
ago:— 

The     Crofters     Commission, 

1887-lS'M),   nine  years      .      £71,8813 
Royal  Commissions — 

Lord  Napier's  .          .          .  5,902 

Western     Highlands    and 

Islands        ".          .          .  '2,313 

Deer  Forests     .          .          .         11,174 
Highlands  and  Islands  Public 

Works  and   Loans,    1891- 

1890         ....      100,154 
Colonisation  Board       .         .        12,222 

The    Deer   Forests    Commission 
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alone  has  devoured  what  would 
nearly  suffice  to  cover  a  loss  of  ~> 
per  cent  on  the  whole  cost  of  pro- 
viding land  and  stock  in  perpetuity 
for  1000  families,  and  the  Crofters 
Commission  has  absorbed  one-third 
of  the  entire  capital.  Further,  if 
the  experiment  prove  successful, 
action  may  be  taken  on  the  lines 
of  Lochiel's  original  proposal  ;  pro- 
prietors will  be  glad  to  till  their 
lands  with  a  prosperous  small  ten- 
antry, and  loans  may  be;  granted 
on  the  security  of  their  estates 
with  absolute  safety.  Again,  some 
plan  of  this  sort  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  available  re- 
source. All  the  talk  about  avail- 
able land  to  be  granted  by  some 
Commission  is  wasted  breath  unless 
the  money  to  assist  is  forthcoming. 
Ashbourne  Acts  might  be  applied 
by  the  do/en  if  the  people  who  are 
to  be  made  owners  are  planted  on 
the  land  homeless,  and  helpless,  and 
stockless.  (lOvernments  have  been 
exploiting  this  unfortunate  people, 
sending  commission  after  commis- 
sion to  diagnose  the  disease,  and 
applying  every  remedy  but  the  one 
which  the  dullest  observer  sees  to 
be  essential.  If  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  in  spite  of  his  Highland 
supporters,  determines  nothing  can 
be  done,  the  sooner  he  says  so  the 
better  ;  if  otherwise,  the  outline  of 
a  policy  is  here  suggested,  which 
is  the  only  policy  which  can  suc- 
ceed, which  has  been  the  only 
policy  which  ever  had  a  chance 
of  success  since  the  days  of  the 
Napier  Commission. 

The  question  of  administration 
remains  to  consider.  Costly  Com- 
missions are  quite  unnecessary ; 
but  the  management  of  the  scheme 
of  purchase  and  loan  should  be 
combined  with  that  of  all  other 


expenditure  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  the  Highlands  :  grants 
for  steamers,  roads,  piers,  fisheries, 
should  all  be  placed  in  hands  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  departments  of 
the  State,  which  in  their  turn  are 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  experience  of  the  Irish  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  may  be 
utilised  as  a  valuable  guide  ;  but 
that  Board  costs  over  .£0000  per 
annum  for  administration  alone, 
and  the  work  contemplated  in  the 
Highlands  should  be  discharged 
for  a  third  of  this  figure.  The 
cost  of  administering  the  money 
spent  now  in  public  works  and 
loans  in  the  Highlands  amounts  to 
;£lMOO  per  annum.  The  estimates 
for  the  current  year  bear  the 
following  charges  : — 

Crofters  Commission        .          .  £0,10.") 

Colonisation  Hoard  .  .  356 
(!rants  in  aid  of  Public  Works 

and  Communications  .          .  39,000 

Parliament  does  not  hesitate  to 
vote  so  great  a  sum  year  by  year 
in  support  of  schemes  to  alleviate 
the  evils  of  congestion.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  some  effort 
should  be  made,  some  risk  incurred, 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  to 
confer  the  one  boon  the  people 
really  ask,  to  try  the  one  experi- 
ment which  may  succeed  ?  It 
may  fail?  Surely;  but  even  in 
failure  it  would  have  this  great 
result, — the  Highland  peoplewould 
themselves  see  and  be  satisfied  that 
the  State  has  done  all  that  was 
possible,  that  the  landlords  have 
not  stood  in  the  way,  and  that 
escape  from  the  miseries  of  conges- 
tion in  an  impoverished  country 
must  be  found  in  another  direc- 
tion and  on  other  lines. 
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CHAPTER   I. — A    KINGDOM    GOING    BEGGING. 


"AFTER  question-time,  the  First 
1  Lord  of  the  Treasury  rose  to  make 
;  a  statement  with   regard   to   the 
;  course  of  public  business,  the  sali- 
1  ent  feature  of  which  was  the  an- 
'  nouncement  that  the  Government 
:  found  themselves  compelled  to  ap- 
:  propriate  all  the  time  of  private 
members  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session.     AVe  understand  that 
this   action   on    the    part   of   the 
Ministry  has  aroused  strong  feel- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
particularly  among  those  members 
who  have  charge  of  private  bills. 
One  of  the  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  has  been  very  hardly 
treated   is  Viscount  Usk,   whose 
bill  for  permitting   peers   to   be- 
come candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Lower    House,    on    relinquishing 
their  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
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"  of  Lords,  had  obtained  the  first 
"  place  in  the  ballot  for  Tuesday 
"  next." 

Thus  far  the  '  Fleet  Street  Ga- 
zette,' but  "strong  feeling  "was  a 
mild  term  to  apply  to  the  sentiment 
evoked  in  the  minds  of  honourable 
members  by  the  Government  state- 
ment. That  a  part  of  their  time 
would  be  confiscated  they  had 
guessed  only  too  well,  but  such 
a  drastic  measure  as  this  was 
quite  unexpected.  Bage,  disappoint- 
ment, and  disgust  were  depicted  on 
face  after  face  along  the  back 
benches,  and  the  popular  Minister 
to  whose  task  it  fell  to  make  the 
announcement  was  allowed  to  re- 
sume his  seat  without  a  single 
expression  of  approval.  Among 
the  fiercest  of  the  malcontents  was 
Lord  Usk,  whose  cup  had  been 
3  E 
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dashed  from  his  lips  in  the  pecu- 
liarly cruel  manner  noticed  sympa- 
thetically by  the  '  Fleet  Street,'  and 
who  sat  moodily  in  his  place,  gnaw- 
ing the  end  of  his  moustache,  his 
forehead  drawn  into  a  heavy  frown. 
Mr  Forfar,  the  First  Lord,  lounging 
delicately  from  the  House  after  hurl- 
ing his  thunderbolt,  with  his  short- 
sighted eyes  iixed  on  space,  on  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  on  anything  but 
the  scowling  faces  of  his  supporters, 
encountered  his  gaze,  and  leaned 
over  the  benches  to  speak  to  him. 

"Itather  rough  on  you,  Usk. 
Better  luck  next  time  ! " 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
laugh "  began  Lord  Usk,  sav- 
agely, and  then  stopped  short,  find- 
ing that  he  was  making  rather 
a  weak  remark,  whereas  he  had 
meant  to  say  something  cutting. 
Mr  Forfar  waved  his  hand  soothing- 
ly, and  passed  on  with  a  smile. 

"  If  it  had  been  any  one  but 
Usk,"  lie  said  to  his  colleague,  Sir 
James  Morrell,  when  they  were  out- 
side the  House,  "I  should  have 
thought  he  meant  ratting,  but  he  is 
quite  safe.  He  gets  excited  now 
and  then,  but  lie  will  sulk  to-night 
and  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

After  a  time  Lord  Usk  also 
quitted  the  House,  and  went  to  the 
library  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  letters  for  him.  There  were 
none  of  any  interest,  and  he  was 
toying  somewhat  aimlessly  with  the 
magazines  on  one  of  the  tables, 
when  he  descried  looming  in  the 
distance  the  form  of  the  party  AVhip, 
intent  on  beating  up  recruits  for  the 
dinner-hour.  The  sight  roused  him 
again  to  fierce  resentment.  On 
ordinary  occasions  Usk  was  the 
mildest  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
Whip's  pattern  members,  not  only 
voting  safely  with  the  party  on  im- 
portant divisions  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  outbursts  on  the 
question  of  Temperance  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  were  dealt  with 


tenderly  as  the  eccentricities  of 
youth),  but  proving  himself  almost 
always  ready  to  dine  in  the  pre- 
cincts, in  case  of  a  call  during  the 
dinner-hour.  ])ut  now  his  forbear- 
ance had  been  strained  too  far,  and 
he  rebelled.  He  was  not  going  to 
help  to  keep  a  House  for  a  Govern- 
ment which  valued  his  services  as 
little  as  this  one  did,  and  he  evaded 
the  AVhip  with  some  difficulty,  for 
his  height  rendered  him  conspicuous 
among  the  other  members,  and 
slipped  out  into  Palace  Yard. 

"  I'll  take  a  night  oil",  and  drop 
in  at  Mrs  Sadleir's,"  he  thought, 
his  resentment  already  beginning 
to  give  way  under  the  soothing 
recollection  of  his  revenge  on  the 
AVhip. 

Mrs  Sadleir's  was  one  of  the  few 
houses  at  which  Usk  was  at  all  a 
constant  guest,  for  he  hated  society 
with  an  almost  anarchist  hatred 
quite  at  variance  with  his  political 
opinions  generally.  Very  quickly, 
on  his  first  introduction  into  the 
world  of  London,  he  had  learnt 
by  bitter  experience  to  divide  the 
women  he  met  into  two  categories. 
There  were  those  who  were  anxious 
to  marry  him,  either  personally,  or 
vicariously  to  some  relation,  and 
those  who  were  not.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  tried  by  turns  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  a  student,  a  cynic, 
and  a  misogynist ;  the  young  ladies 
and  their  mothers  still  thought  that 
a  man  in  his  present  position,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Caerleoii  at  no  very  distant  date, 
ought  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly, 
even  for  such  unamiable  peculiar- 
ities as  these.  This  led  him  to 
forswear  almost  entirely  the  com- 
pany of  the  fair  sex,  for  the  young 
ladies  who  did  not  want  to  marry 
him  made  the  fact  so  evident,  and 
were  so  anxious  to  force  it  upon 
his  notice,  that  he  resented  their 
aggressive  prudery  as  strongly  as 
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he  did  their  sisters'  too  visible 
wiles.  Hence  he  was  wont,  now 
that  his  experience  was  gained, 
sternly  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
allure  him  into  general  society,  and 
had  become  known  to  the  party 
leaders  as  a  young  man  who  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of 
sociological  and  political  problems, 
and  affected  the  company  of  his 
elders.  But  he  was  content  to 
visit  at  Mrs  Sadleir's  house,  and 
under  her  wing  to  confront  the 
hordes  of  society  girls  who  thirsted 
for  his  prospective  coronet,  since 
he  knew  that  she  had  neither 
daughter  nor  niece  to  recommend 
him  as  a  wife,  and  that  she  had  a 
most  unfeminine  aversion  to  match- 
making. Mrs  Sadleir  had  been  a 
dear  friend  of  his  mother's,  and  on 
Lady  Caerleon's  death  had  done 
much  to  supply  her  place  to  Usk 
and  his  brother  Cyril.  Ill-natured 
persons  said  that  she  was  trying  to 
achieve  a  social  success  by  becom- 
ing the  second  Lady  Caerleon,  but 
better-informed  people  scouted  the 
idea,  knowing  well  that  she  had 
refused  Lord  Caerleon  very  decid- 
edly two  years  after  his  wife's 
death,  although  without  any  dim- 
inution of  the  friendship  which  had 
always  existed  between  them. 

For  a  rising  young  politician  of 
pronounced  imperialist  views,  like 
Usk,  Mrs  Sadleir's  house  was  em- 
phatically one  to  be  visited.  Her 
husband,  who  had  held  an  impor- 
tant permanent  post  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  had  gathered  around  him  in 
his  leisure  hours  men  of  all  nations 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
the  course  of  his  duties,  and  his 
widow  found  herself  unable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  excitement  of  the 
brilliant  society  to  which  she  had 
grown  accustomed.  It  was  a  com- 
monplace among  her  friends  that, 
in  most  cases,  she  could,  if  she 
liked,  announce  forthcoming  diplo- 
matic changes  before  the  ministers 


who  arranged  them,  and  some  said 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  political 
history  of  Europe  had  been  made 
at  dillerent  times  in  her  drawing- 
room.  Yet  she  was  not  an  in- 
triguer, far  less  a  conspirator,  but 
simply  a  cultivated,  tactful  woman, 
with  a  talent  for  bringing  together 
at  the  right  time  the  right  people, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  people  that  it 
was  desirable  should  meet  together. 

She  came  forward  now  to  greet 
Lord  Usk,  as  he  mounted  her  stair- 
case, and  made  him  a  sign  to  wait 
until  she  had  got  rid  of  a  voluble 
Italian  secretary  of  embassy,  who 
was  impressing  some  fact  upon  her 
with  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation. 
Mrs  Sadleir's  gracious  and  striking 
personality  was  reflected  in  her 
dress.  Her  gown  was  black,  made 
in  a  severe  jet  fanciful  style  that 
was  unlike  any  one  else's.  On  her 
head  she  wore  an  arrangement  of 
black  lace,  which  was  no  more  to 
be  called  a  cap  than  a  veil,  and 
was  the  despair  of  her  maid,  but 
Avhich,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
her  bright  dark  eyes  and  the  silver 
hair  rolled  smoothly  back  from  her 
forehead,  gave  her  the  look  of  a 
great  lady  of  the  old  regime.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  Italian,  she 
turned  to  U.sk. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that 
you  have  come  in  to-night,  Usk, 
for  I  have  some  one  here  whom 
you  will  enjoy  meeting.  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  send  a  message 
to  you  at  the  House  by  some  one 
who  was  going  on  there  •  but  I 
thought  you  might  come,  so  I 
waited.  It  is  M.  Drakovics  to 
whom  I  want  to  introduce  you." 

"What!  the  Ivossuth  of  the 
Balkans — the  Thracian  premier?" 
asked  Usk,  much  interested. 

"Yes,  the  great  history-maker 
of  to-day.  It  is  a  liberal  education 
(pray  don't  think  I  intend  a  pun) 
to  hear  him  talk.  Come  and  I 
take  you  to  him." 
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She  did  not  lead  him  into  the 
crowded  drawing-room,  full  of  light 
and  laughter,  but  into  a  smaller 
room  near  at  hand,  where  a  soli- 
tary gentleman,  in  evening  dress 
was  dimly  visible  by  the  rays  of 
a  Moorish  lamp  hanging  in  a 
window-recess.  lie  was  a  small 
shrunken  man,  with  a  large  bald 
head  and  a  massive  brow ;  and  as 
Usk's  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light,  lie  saw  in  the  bronzed 
face  and  heavy  grey  moustache  a 
hint  of  a  likeness  to  another  and 
more  successful  statesman  than 
the  Hungarian  patriot,  a  likeness 
which  was,  moreover,  not  altogether 
distasteful  to  M.  Drakovics  himself. 

«  Lord  Usk  —  M.  Drakovics," 
said  Mrs  Sadleir,  briskly.  "  Xow 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  have  a 
good  talk,  for  I  want  you  to  know 
one  another.  If  you  will  sit  here 
in  the  recess,  the  curtains  will  hide 
you,  and  you  will  not  be  seized 
upon  by  any  troublesome  acquaint- 
ances." 

"Milord,"  said  M.  Drakovics, 
bowing  formally,  but  scanning  Usk 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  way  which 
made  the  younger  man  feel  that 
he  was  being  reckoned  up  and 
his  measure  taken,  "I  am  much 
honoured  in  meeting  you.  Your 
name,  and  your  father's  name  also, 
are  very  well  known  to  us  in 
Thracia." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Usk, 
in  the  embarrassed  way  in  which 
the  average  Englishman  receives  a 
compliment.  "  I'm  sure  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  chance  of  meeting 
you  here.  I  never  expected  to  be 
able  to  hear  about  the  Thracian 
revolution  from  one  who  was  in  it." 

"From  one  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  it," 
corrected  M.  Drakovics,  gravely. 
"You  are  interested  in  Eastern 
Europe,  milord  1 " 

"  Well,  any  one  who  takes  any 
interest  whatever  in  international 


politics  can  scarcely  help  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  Balkan  States,"  said 
Usk,  "  and  Thracia  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  most  promising 
of  them  all,  if  only  she  got  a  chance. 
Your  long  struggle  against  Roum, 
and  the  way  in  which  you  won 
your  freedom,  have  shown  what 
your  people  are  made  of." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  responded  M. 
Drakovics,  his  eyes  lighting  up, 
"  Thracia  is  the  nation  of  the  future 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  the 
only  truly  European  race  south  of 
the  Carpathians.  The  Mtesians 
are  Slavs,  the  Dardanians  half 
lioumis.  Our  blood  is  chiefly 
Latin,  with  a  large  Teutonic  ad- 
mixture. Our  very  language  is  far 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  Italian 
than  to  the  Slavonic." 

"  And  yet  your  own  name  is 
Slavonic?"  suggested  Usk. 

"  Most  of  our  names  are,  just  as 
in  religion  we  belong  to  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  It  is  the  result  of 
our  isolation,  hemmed  in  as  we  are 
by  Slav  races.  But  our  aspirations 
are  wholly  Western,  and  the  na- 
tional hatred  of  Scythia,  our  great 
Slav  neighbour,  is  something  extra- 
ordinary." 

"  That  was  the  cause  of  your 
revolution,  wasn't  it  1 "  asked  Usk. 
"  The  generality  of  us  are  rather 
misty  about  your  politics  here,  I'm 
afraid,  but  that  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated into  most  minds." 

"  It  was  the  cause,"  returned 
M.  Drakovics.  "  You  are  aware, 
milord,  that  when  we  threw  off  the 
Round  yoke,  many  years  ago,  we 
did  so  with  the  assistance  —  the 
moral  support  —  of  Scythia.  Eor 
this  assistance  we  have  been  paying 
dearly  ever  since,  while  we  have 
groaned  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Franza.  JSTo  doubt  the  simplest 
thing  would  have  been  to  place  a 
Scythian  archduke  at  once  upon 
the  throne,  but  it  was  more  politic 
to  allow  us  to  elect  a  national  sov- 
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ereign,  and  then  to  make  him  a 
Scythian  tributary.  Our  first  king, 
Alexander  Franza,  the  patriot  who 
had  conducted  the  struggle  for 
freedom  to  a  successful  issue,  saw 
the  danger,  and  tried  to  guard 
against  it,  straining  every  nerve  to 
pay  off  the  loans  advanced  by 
Scythia  for  various  purposes  ;  but 
he  died  before  he  could  effect  this 
object,  and  his  successors,  instead 
of  following  his  example,  borrowed 
more  largely  still,  thus  placing  the 
kingdom  completely  in  the  hands 
of  Scythia.  You  know  what  our 
history  has  been  since  our  independ- 
ence was  guaranteed  ;  how,  with  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe, 
we  have  been  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  So  it  was 
when  the  late  king,  Peter  II., 
ascended  the  throno,  and  our  mas- 
ters appeared  to  think  that  the 
time  had  come  to  complete  their 
conquest.  Of  course  he  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  Scythia,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
pleasure.  "When,  the  country  had 
been  drained  of  money  to  supply 
his  whims,  he  was  forced  to  turn 
to  Scythia  once  more.  Money  was 
granted  him,  but  only  for  a  consid- 
eration. One  by  one  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army  and  Court  were 
filled  with  Scythians,  and  it  was  of 
no  use  for  the  Thracians  to  com- 
plain. The  Sertchaieff  Ministry 
was  in  power,  and  the  worse  things 
grew,  the  closer  its  members  clung 
to  their  places,  fearing  the  result  of 
any  change  for  themselves.  Then 
a  chance  incident  caused  an  ex- 
plosion  " 

"  It  was  connected  with  your 
own  election  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  was  it  not  ] "  asked 
Usk.  . 

"  It  was,  milord.  I  had  been 
absent  from  my  country  for  many 
years,  owing  to  my  having  taken 
part  in  a  meeting  of  those  who 
wished  to  bring  about  a  reform  by 


means  of  constitutional  agitation. 
I  was  a  young  man  when  I  threw 
in  my  lot  with  the  reformers,  and 
had  just  begun  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
Thracia,  and  sacrifice  all  my  pros- 
pects. My  years  of  exile  were  not 
wasted.  I  travelled,  I  worked,  I 
associated  with  earnest  men — and  I 
found  my  country  a  byword  every- 
where. At  last  I  could  endure  'it 
no  longer,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  stir  up 
my  compatriots  to  a  sense  of  their 
degradation.  I  returned  to  Thracia, 
and  found  myself  received  with 
joy,  yet  with  fear,  by  my  old 
friends  and  by  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  patriots  that  had  sprung 
up.  Once  more  we  set  ourselves 
to  form  a  constitutional  party,  and 
to  educate  public  opinion.  Our 
objects  were  simple, — the  dismissal 
of  the  Scythians  who  had  been 
thrust  into  public  offices,  the 
reform  of  the  whole  corrupt  admin- 
istration, the  cessation  of  borrowing, 
and  the  gradual  repayment  of  our 
debt  to  Scythia  by  means  of  the 
money  saved  by  reducing  expenses 
and  gained  by  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  We  were 
quite  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  views  found  favour 
among  the  people,  but  we  deter- 
mined upon  a  bold  stroke — in  order 
both  to  advertise  our  programme 
and  to  show  us  how  we  were 
supported.  The  elections  were 
approaching,  and  we  resolved  to 
contest  every  seat  for  which  we 
could  find  a  candidate.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  utterly  taken  by 
surprise,  but  its  members  perceived 
that  their  chance  lay  in  striking  at 
once,  and  they  prepared  to  begin 
with  me.  I  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  for  the  constituency  to 
which  I  offered  myself,  but  my 
election  was  declared  void  by  a 
Government  order,  and  a  fresh  poll 
was  announced.  Soldiers  were 
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drafted    into   the   town,   nominally 
to  preserve  the  peace,  in  reality  to 
force   my   constituents   to  vote   for 
the  Government  candidate,  and  vast 
numbers    of    persons    crowded    in 
from    the   country   districts,   drawn 
by  the  prospect  of  a  straggle.       I 
was    passing   through   the   market- 
place when  a  band  of  my  supporters 
called  upon  me  for  a  speech.     Then, 
milord,  I  felt  a  strange  fire  seize  me. 
I  remembered  the  effect,  long  before, 
of  my   speech   to   the   meeting   for 
taking  part  in  which  I  was  exiled. 
I  remembered  that  in  my  days  as 
barrister   I    had    often    moved    the 
court  to  tears  and  to  indignation. 
It  was  merely  a  flash  of  memory, 
but  with   it   came   the   impulse   to 
act.     I  sought  a  place  from  which 
to  speak — I  climbed  upon  a  country 
cart — I  spoke — I  heard  the  people 
shouting — the    Government    agent 
ordered   the    soldiers   to   arrest   me 
— I   saw  them   pushing   their  way 
through    the    crowd — -they    closed 
round    me,    dragged    me    down — I 
was   rescued — I  spoke   again,   and 
raised  the  cry  of  Reform.     Before 
I  knew  what  had  happened  I  was 
at   the    head   of   a    revolution,   the 
people   had    put  themselves   under 
my  guidance,  the  soldiers  had  joined 
us,  the  Government   agent  was   in 
full  flight.     By  my  orders  he  was 
captured   and  lodged  in   prison — I 
seemed   to   perceive    at   once   what 
was    to  be    done.     The    telegraph- 
office    was    seized,   no    message    al- 
lowed  to   be   sent  but  by  my  au- 
thority.    To  each  of  our  candidates 
for    the    Assembly    I    telegraphed 
what  had  happened,  and  his  orders. 
A  brief  pause  to  concert  my  plans 
with  the  leaders  of  my  supporters, 
and  we  were  in  action  again.     The 
news  spread   through  the  country 
like  wildfire,  in  a   short   time   the 
whole  army  was  with  us,  and  the 
people   were    thronging    to    us    in 
enormous  numbers.     We  marched 
to  Bellaviste,  and  entered  the  city 


without  striking  a  blow.  When 
we  laid  before  the  king  our  de- 
mands for  a  change  of  Ministry 
and  a  new  constitution,  he  preferred 
to  abdicate  rather  than  grant  them. 
We  were  nothing  loath,  and  he  has 
retired  to  the  south  of  France  on 
a  suitable  income.  A  provisional 
government  was  formed,  and  has 
remained  in  power,  supported  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  national 
sentiment,  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
success  of  our  movement  was  due 
to  its  spontaneity.  If  we  had  pre- 
pared for  it,  Scythia  might  have 
gained  some  inkling  of  our  plan, 
and  have  out-plotted  us,  but  she 
could  not  without  excuse  interfere 
with  the  accomplished  fact.  In 
the  very  first  moment  of  our  free- 
dom we  ranged  Pannonia  on  our 
side  by  making  overtures  to  her  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  hindered 
before  by  the  intrigues  of  Scythia. 
To  Scythia  we  guaranteed  the  regu- 
lar payment  of  her  interest,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  debt  itself, 
while  the  dismissed  officials  received 
honourable  terms.  It  was  not  easy 
to  arrange  all  this,  for  at  first  we 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  money, 
and  the  Thracians  are  hot-blooded 
and  had  much  to  avenge,  but  I 
would  not  remain  at  their  head 
without  their  promise  to  acquiesce 
in  my  decisions.  Balancing  Pan- 
nonia against  Scythia  in  this  way, 
we  have  passed  through  a  year  of 
national  life,  although  Scythia  re- 
fuses to  recognise  us,  and  has 
worked  upon  our  suzerain,  Roiun, 
to  withhold  from  us  hitherto  the 
right  we  asked  of  choosing  our  own 
form  of  government." 

"  Then,  if  that  right  were  con- 
ceded, you  would  proclaim  a  re- 
public ?'" 

"  Certainly  not,  milord.  I  might 
approve  of  such  a  step  theoretically, 
but  our  people  are  not  ripe  for  it, 
and  not  only  Scythia,  but  Pannonia 
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and  the  other  friendly  or  neutral 
Powers,  would  scout  the  idea.  I 
look  around  me  on  the  present 
chaotic  state  of  the  country,  at  the 
new  Thracia  which  is  rising  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  I  see  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
popularly  elected  to  introduce  the 
necessary  reforms  unless  he  were 
guaranteed  dictatorial  powers  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  for  this  we  can- 
not hope.  In  spite  of  our  marvel- 
lous success  hitherto,  we  are  not 
perfect,  nor  even  unanimous,  and 
there  are  many  divisions  and  jeal- 
ousies among  us." 

"It  shows  great  self-abnegation 
on  your  part  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  republic,"  said  Usk,  "for  you 
yourself  would  be  the  only  possible 
President." 

"  I  fear  you  rate  my  moral  quali- 
ties too  highly,  milord.  The  presi- 
dency would  not  be  a  bed  of  roses. 
Even  as  it  is,  my  life  has  already 
been  attempted  three  times,  and  if 
I  were  President,  Scythia  would 
never  rest  until  she  had  —  well, 
brought  about  my  removal,  and 
had  plunged  Thracia  into  such  a 
state  of  anarchy  as  might  seem  to 
justify  her  in  interfering  to  restore 
order.  Besides,  I  am  a  Thracian, 
one  of  the  people,  and  they  need 
some  one  above  them  and  outside 
them  to  rule  them  at  present.  This 
is  the  reason  that  we  are  seeking  to 
re-establish  the  monarchy  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis.  This  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  come  to  England  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Thracia  to  you, 
Milord  Usk." 

"Come  to  offer  the  crown  to  me  !  " 
repeated  Usk,  stupidly. 

"I  will  not  hide  from  you,  mi- 
lord," said  M.  Drakovics,  bringing 
his  head  very  close  to  his  hearer's, 
and  speaking  low  and  earnestly, 
"  that  we  have  made  many  attempts 
to  obtain  a  king  from  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe.  It 
was  at  first  our  great  hope  that  we 


might  secure  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  English  royal  house, 
but  this  advantage  has  been  abso- 
lutely refused  to  us,  and  it  was  the 
same  with  several  German  princely 
families.  We  offered  the  crown  to 
Prince  Otto  Georg  of  Rchwar/wald- 
Molzau,  the  King  of  IToesia's  cousin, 
whose  family  were  willing  that  he 
should  accept  it,  but  he  considered 
that  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  be 
too  troublesome  to  be  agreeable. 
We  had  even  thought  of  a  Ercnch 
prince,  but  there  is  the  religious 
difficulty— 

"  But  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  joining  it,"  interrupted 
Usk. 

"  We  could  accept  a  Protestant, 
milord,  but  a  Pioman  Catholic  would 
be  impossible." 

"  But  I  am  not  even  remotely 
connected  with  royalty,"  objected 
Usk  again. 

"  It  is  the  boast  of  you  English 
nobles  that  you  are  on  a  level  with 
any  of  the  princely  houses  of  the 
Continent  that  are  not  absolutely 
royal,"  said  M.  Drakovics,  "  and 
you  are  far  richer." 

"Not  our  family,  at  any  rate/' 
said  Usk,  with  a  shrug.  "  But  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  govern- 
ing. Why  don't  you  ask  some  one 
who  has  been  Viceroy  of  India  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  1 " 

"  Because  they  are  old,  milord, 
and  you  are  young :  our  young  na- 
tion needs  a  young  man  at  its  head. 
But  you  are  not  a  novice  in  affairs 
of  State.  Who  is  so  fit  to  intro- 
duce constitutional  principles  into 
Thracia  as  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons — one,  moreover, 
who  has  shown  himself  friendly  to 
any  necessary  reform  judiciously 
and  fairly  carried  out  ?  Nor  would 
you  find  the  actual  work  of  govern- 
ing a  very  difficult  matter.  I,  who 
have  been  said  to  be  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  am  now  the  Government.  I 
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make  the  laws,  and  then  explain 
them  to  the  people,  and  this  would 
continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  retain  your  con- 
fidence, while  you  acted  as  the 
visible  head  of  the  Government 
and  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  the 
nation." 

"  As  the  figurehead,  in  fact  ?  " 
said  Usk. 

"Precisely,  milord." 

"I>ut  you  ought  to  have  a  sol- 
dier, and  I  am  not  one." 

"  You  are  an  ollicer  of  Volun- 
teers, and  that  is  sufficient." 

"  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  me." 

"  It  is  natural  to  study  deeply 
the  history  of  one's  future  king, 
milord,  and  you  appear  to  be  better 
fitted  for  the  high  post  I  offer  you 
than  any  of  the  other  noblemen  to 
whom  my  thoughts  have  turned." 

"  1 1  tit  this  is  absurd  ! ''  cried  Usk. 
"You  must  know  that  I  should  not 
be  allowed  to  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  a  moment.  Our  Government 
would  forbid  it  instantly.  It  would 
be  high  treason,  treaty-breaking — I 
don't  know  what." 

"The  matter  is  a  secret,  milord. 
Once  in  Thracia,  and  crowned,  your 
Government  could  scarcely  bring 
you  back." 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  give  up 
my  own  country — make  myself  an 
oxttlaw,  in  fact — for  the  sake  of 
your  precious  Thracia  1 " 

"Yes,  milord,"  said  M.  Drako- 
vics,  steadily,  "that  is  what  I  do 
expect.  You  are  the  very  man  for 
us — by  reason  of  your  personal  ad- 
vantages especially.  Our  people 
admire  tall  fair  men,  for  they  recall 
to  them  the  heroes  of  their  legends. 
Then  you  are  descended  from  a  great 
house  of  warriors.  Milord  your 
father  fought  in  the  Crimea,  your 
grandfather  at  Waterloo,  and  your 
great-uncle  was  killed  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  Greek  Independence. 
Again,  you  are  unmarried,  but  yet 


you  do  not  share  the  tastes  of  our 
late  lamented  sovereign,  King  Peter 
Franza,  and  you  would  thus  be  able 
to  consolidate  your  dynasty  and 
strengthen  your  kingdom  by  an  ad- 
vantageous matrimonial  alliance." 

"  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
we  English  are  accustomed  to  look 
at  marriage,"  said  Usk,  coldly. 

"  It  is  the  way  in  which  a  pa- 
triotic king  looks  at  it,  milord.  I 
am  making  no  effort  to  disguise 
from  you  the  drawbacks  of  the 
great  position  I  offer  you.  We 
do  not  want  a  pleasure-seeker,  but 
one  who  will  be  a  martyr,  if  need 
be.  We  need  a  man  who  will  give 
up  his  country,  his  friends,  his 
happiness — who  will  be  ready  either 
to  live  or  die  for  this  Thracia  of 
ours,  which  wo  have  saved  from 
Scythia  and  the  Franzas." 

M.  Drnkovics  saw  that  his  words 
had  at  hist  produced  the  effect  he 
desired.  Usk's  head  was  lifted 
proudly,  and  the  light  of  battle 
was  in  his  eyes,  but  his  response 
was  disappointing. 

"  1  will  consider  the  question," 
he  said. 

"(live  me  your  promise,  milord. 
Why  should  you  hesitate  ?  You 
are  not  thinking  of  palaces  and  the 
probable  length  of  your  Civil  List, 
I  know,  so  why  not  let  mo  feel 
happy  for  my  country?" 

"  I  must  consult  my  father.  He 
has  a  right  to  be  told." 

"  Come  back  to  Thracia  with  me, 
and  be  crowned,  and  then  tell  him. 
He  will  be  glad  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  advising  you." 

"  Xo,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  him. 
I  will  let  you  know  some  time  to- 
morrow. Good  night,"  and  he  left 
the  room  before  M.  Drakovics  could 
stop  him  or  even  say  anything  fur- 
ther. His  impulse  was  to  get  out 
of  the  house  at  once,  and  cool  his 
heated  brain  by  walking  back  to  his 
lodgings,  but  it  was  contrary  to  his 
code  of  politeness  to  leave  without 
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bidding  farewell  to  his  hostess.  En- 
tering the  drawing-room  in  search 
of  her,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man 
whom  he  knew  slightly  as  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  '  Daily  Phono- 
graph.' 

"Nasty  sell  for  you,  wasn't  it?" 
he  remarked.  Usk  stared  at  him 
blankly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
he  said. 

"Why,  this  afternoon  —  about 
that  bill  of  yours.  Have  you 
forgotten  it  already1?" 

"Oh  — my  bill,'"  repeated  Usk, 
vaguely.  "I  have  been  thinking 
of — other  things  since  then.  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  can't  stay." 

"  He  looks  perfectly  dazed,"  said 
the  other  man  to  himself.  "  What 
can  it  be  ?  Has  some  girl  chucked 
him  1  'No  I  who's  that  talking  to 
Mrs  Sadleir  1  Drakovics  !  " 

He  made  his  way  towards  his 
hostess,  arriving  just  in  time  to 
hear  her  farewell  to  Usk. 

"Perhaps  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  tell  me  to-morrow,  TJsk. 
If  so,  look  in  about  three  o'clock. 
I  shall  be  quite  alone." 

"Nuts!"  muttered  the  jour- 
nalist. Then  aloud  to  Mrs  Sadleir, 
"  Surely  I  saw  our  old  friend 
Drakovics  here  just  now  ? " 

"Yes,  he  is  here  to-night,"  said 
the  hostess.  "We  don't  make  a 
fuss  about  our  foreign  guests  now- 
adays, and  have  receptions  at  Tren- 
tham  House  and  public  festivities 
for  them,  you  see.  They  come  and 
go  quietly." 

"Still  looking  for  a  king,  eh? 
He  has  come  to  England  to  try  and 
get  hold  of  the  latest  royal  infant 
as  a  ruler  for  his  one-horse  state, 
hasn't  he?" 

Clever  woman  though  she  was, 
Mrs  Sadleir  could  occasionally  be 
"drawn,"  and  this  the  'Phono- 
graph' man  knew  well.  She 
smiled  now  significantly  as  she 
answered — 
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"  Xo,  I  really  don't  think  he  has 
designs  on  the  Princess's  baby  this 
time.  What,  must  you  go  ? " 

Indeed  he  must,  post-haste  to 
the  'Phonograph'  office,  bearing 
news  which  set  editor,  foreign 
editor,  sub  -  editor,  and  printer 
frantically  to  work,  to  alter  and 
cut  and  curtail  the  copy  already 
set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
room  for  a  column  with  startling 
headlines : — 

"  THE    liALKAN    QUESTION. 
RECONSTRUCTION   OP    THE   TIIRACIAN 

MONARCHY. 

ROMANTIC    CHOICE    OF   A   KING. 
CROWN    OFFERED    TO    AN   ENGLISH 

NOBLEMAN. 
INTERVIEW   WITH   VISCOUNT   tTSK,    M.P." 

In  justice  to  the  journalist,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  account  of 
the  "  interview "  was  very  short, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  true  state- 
ment that  Lord  Usk  had  kept  his 
own  counsel  and  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject ;  but  the  foreign 
editor  and  his  subordinates  supplied 
a  concise  account  of  Thracia  and  its 
history  and  revolution  to  fill  up 
the  space,  and  to  gratify  the  in- 
terest and  curiosity  of  the  British 
public,  which  developed  both  these 
qualities  very  largely  on  the  morrow. 

Usk  was  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
'Daily  Phonograph,'  and  his  man- 
servant, who  was,  knew  his  duty 
far  too  well  to  put  any  questions  to 
his  master  in  the  morning,  although 
there  was  a  flutter  of  pleased  excite- 
ment diversifying  his  usual  sober 
demeanour,  which  Usk  noticed  with 
a  feeling  of  miserable  surprise. 

"Very  likely  I  talked  in  my 
sleep,"  he  said  to  himself,  conscious 
of  having  spent  a  troubled  night, 
and  then  he  mapped  out  his  plan 
of  operations  for  the  day.  The 
morning  must  be  spent  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  was 
serving  on  an  important  Committee, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  would  run 
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clown  into  Kent,  to  the  country-house 
at  which  his  father  was  staying, 
and  tell  Lord  Caerleon  all  about 
M.  Drakovics  and  his  offer.  Having 
arrived  at  this  decision,  he  drove  to 
the  House  without  meeting  any  one, 
and  did  his  best  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
although  he  could  not  help  glancing 
occasionally  at  Mr  Forfar,  who  was 
stretching  his  long  length  a  few 
seats  from  him,  and  wondering 
what  he  would  say  if  he  knew  the 
honour  which  Thracia  was  desirous 
of  conferring  upon  his  supporter. 
As  it  chanced,  Mr  Forfar  had  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  the  '  Phono- 
graph '  before  coming  down  to  the 
House,  and  was  now  asking  himself 
languidly  whether  it  was  TJsk  or 
the  editor  who  had  suddenly  gone 
mad,  but  this  Usk  did  not  know. 
That  the  secret  of  his  proposed 
elevation  was  not  confined  to  him- 
self, however,  he  discovered  as  he 
left  the  committee-room,  when  one 
of  his  friends  rushed  past  him  in  a 
hurry. 

"  Been  reading  a  lot  of  lies  in  the 
'  Phonograph  '  about  you,  Usk,"  he 
cried  cheerfully.  "  What  rot  those 
fellows  will  put  in  sometimes  ! " 

Then  it  had  got  about  already  ! 
TJsk  was  literally  unable  to  muster 
up  the  necessary  courage  to  go  and 
look  at  the  paper,  and  as  ho  left  the 
House  he  felt  guiltily  that  the  mem- 
bers lie  met  turned  to  look  at  him, 
and  that  the  policemen  who  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  him  by 
sight  were  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
for  pointing  him  out  to  eager  and 
ignorant  questioners.  He  wanted 
to  see  what  the  '  Phonograph '  said 
about  him,  and  to  know  how  it  had 
gained  its  information,  but  it  seemed 
much  too  barefaced  a  proceeding  to 
walk  into  a  shop  and  buy  a  copy. 
He  would  go  home,  and  send  his 
servant  out  to  get  one.  But  when 
he  reached  his  lodgings  he  found 
that  this  was  unnecessary.  In  the 


arm-chair  in  his  sitting-room  sat  his 
father,  with  a  copy  of  the  delinquent 
journal  in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Usk,"  said  Lord  Caerleon, 
"  good  morning.  May  I  ask  whether 
this  is  true  1 "  and  he  held  out  the 
paper,  which  was  folded  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  headlines  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"  I  don't  know  what   they  say 
there,"  returned  Usk,  "  but  it's  true  ' 
that  Drakovics  invited  me  to  become 
King  of  Thracia  last  night.     He  said 
he  came  to  England  on  purpose." 

"Ah  !  "  said  Lord  Caerleon,  medi- 
tatively. "  Seen  Cyril  this  morn- 
ing?"' 

"  Xo,"said  Usk,  surprised  by  the 
sudden  question. 

"  Well,  I  have,  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  ho  is  doing  now.  He  is  going 
about  with  my  authority  contra- 
dicting this  report,  and  talking  big 
about  libel  actions  against  the  'Daily 
Phonograph.'  " 

"That  strikes  one  as  rather  pre- 
mature, doesn't  it  ? "  said  Usk,  and 
his  father  knew  by  his  tone  that  he 
was  not  pleased. 

"  It  has  that  appearance,"  he  said 
quickly,  "  but  these  things  spread 
so  fast,  and  it  had  to  be  stopped 
before  you  got  into  trouble.  Look 
here,  Usk,  I  want  you  to  give  this 
thing  up,  and  I'll  tell  you  my  rea- 
sons." 

"Yes,  sir?"  and  Usk  prepared 
himself  to  listen. 

"Well,  the  first  is  that  I'm  an 
old  man,  and  I  can't  do  without 
you.  My  father's  elder  brother, 
your  great-uncle,  went  off  to  fight 
for  Greece,  as  you  know,  and  never 
came  back.  I  can't  give  you  up  for 
that  sort  of  thing  now.  Is  that 
enough  for  you,  Usk  1 " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  put  it  in  that 
way." 

Lord  Caerleon's  eyes  glistened, 
but  he  went  on  gruffly  enough. 

"  My  second  reason  is  that  you 
are  not  the  man  for  it.  Oh,  I  know 
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you  would  look  the  part  all  right, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  make  the 
thing  a  success,  "hut  there's  more 
worldly  wisdom  in  Cyril's  little 
finger  than  in  your  whole  body. 
If  the  fools  had  only  thought  of 
offering  the  crown  to  him,  he  would 
he  at  the  head  of  a  Balkan  Con- 
federacy in  a  month,  but  you 

The  fact  is,  Usk,  you  are  too  Eng- 
lish— you  don't  know  when  you're 
beaten.  Instead  of  taking  a  licking 
quietly,  you  are  up  again  as  soon  as 
you  come  to,  and  fighting  with  all 
the  breath  knocked  out  of  you.  As 
for  Cyril,  he  will  have  made  it  up 
with  the  other  chap  after  the  first 
round,  and  started  ahead  to  choose 
his  own  ground,  ready  for  another 
fight  when  it's  necessary,  and  that 
time  Cyril  will  win." 

"  Shall  I  advise  Drakovics  to 
transfer  his  offer  to  Cyril,  then1?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  don't  intend 
to  subsidise  a  bankrupt  Balkan 
estate  out  of  my  rents,  and  I  have 
no  wish  that  you  should  be  obliged 
to  do  it  either.  Cyril  will  come  to 
smash  quite  soon  enough  without  a 
crown  to  drag  him  down.  He  is  so 
sharp  that  he  is  bound  to  go  too  far 
some  day.  No,  Usk,  you  are  the 


man  for  it  if  there  was  a  fair  field, 
but  there  isn't,  and  I  can't  stand 
your  going  oil'  and  being  shot  or 
dynamited  by  Scythian  agents." 

"But  Mrs  Sadleir  must  have 
known  Avhat  Drakovics  wanted, 
and  yet  she  said  nothing  to  dis- 
suade me  from  accepting  the 
crown." 

"  I  daresay  not.  Women  are 
always  ready  to  send  out  sons  and 
lovers  on  forlorn  hopes — especially 
other  people's  sons  and  lovers.  It 
requires  a  practical,  unromantic  man 
to  look  into  the  thing  first,  and  de- 
cide whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  Mrs  Sadleir  is  as  sensible 
a  woman  generally  as  any  I  know, 
but  she  has  not  outlived  her  en- 
thusiasms yet,  and  she  is  quite 
ready  to  give  Thracia  a  king  at 
my  expense,  and  I  don't  see  it. 
When  I'm  gone,  it'll  be  a  different 
thing.  You  will  have  only  your- 
self to  please  then,  but  the  Thracians 
will  probably  have  killed  or  banished 
two  or  three  kings,  and  run  through 
a  few  republics,  by  that  time.  In 
any  case,  I  ask  you,  as  a  favour  to 
me,  to  refuse  this  oifer  now." 

"  I  will  write  to  Drakovics  at 
once,"  said  Usk,  and  he  did. 


CHAPTER    II. FRESH    WOODS    AND    PASTURES    NEW. 


A  year  had  passed,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  Thracia  was  unchanged.  M. 
Drakovics's  search  for  a  king  had 
not  yet  proved  successful,  but  the 
Provisional  Government  still  re- 
mained in  power,  and  the  Thracians 
lived  and  throve  under  a  regimen  of 
what  their  enemies  called  autocracy 
washed  down  by  draughts  of  rhetoric. 
Only  M.  Drakovics,  whose  life  had 
again  been  twice  attempted,  looked 
out  ahead  with  troubled  eyes,  and 
yearned  for  the  tall  Englishman  who 
had  seemed  likely  to  prove  such  an 
efficient  coadjutor  in  his  task  of 
governing.  In  England,  however, 


the  year  had  not  been  barren  of 
changes.  General  Lord  Caerleon 
slept  with  his  fathers  in  the  family 
bury  ing-place  in  Llandiarmid  Abbey, 
and  Viscount  Usk's  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  knew  him  no  more. 
Misfortune  seemed  to  dog  this  young 
man's  footsteps.  Once  again  he  had 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill, 
but  it  had  been  deliberately  talked 
out  by  the  Labour  members  in  re- 
venge for  his  voting  against  them 
on  one  of  their  pet  questions.  There 
was  thus  no  help  for  him,  and  on 
his  father's  death  he  was  compelled 
to  vacate  his  seat,  and  seek  the 
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serene  retirement  of  the  Upper 
House.  Moreover,  the  constituents 
whom  he  was  so  sorry  to  leave  did 
not  display  on  this  occasion  the 
fixity  of  purpose  with  which  he 
had  always  credited  them,  for  they 
rejected  with  ignominy  the  candi- 
date who  inherited  his  principles, 
and  chose  as  their  representative  an 
agitator  who  promised  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  divide  the  Llandiarmid  do- 
main among  them  in  the  shape  of 
allotments. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  presently 
found  that  even  the  possession  of  a 
historic  house  and  innumerable  heir- 
looms was  not  an  unmixed  privilege. 
The  marquisate  was  by  no  means  a 
rich  one,  for  its  inheritors  had  all 
had  a  reprehensible  taste  for  invest- 
ing their  spare  cash  in  works  of  art 
instead  of  more  easily  convertible 
securities,  and  the  succession  duty 
on  these  bade  fair  to  ruin  their  un- 
fortunate possessor.  The  owner  of 
land  which  would  not  let,  and  of 
pictures  which  he  could  not  sell,  he 
found  himself  forced  to  raise  the 
necessary  money  by  means  of  mort- 
gages on  his  property,  when  all 
all  other  means  had  failed.  The 
interest  on  these  was  another  im- 
portant consideration,  and  when, 
after  settling  matters  as  far  as 
possible,  the  new  Marquis  and  his 
brother  met  one  evening  in  the 
great  hall  at  Llandiarmid  to  talk 
things  over,  the  outlook  was  far 
from  cheerful. 

"  It's  quite  evident  that  we  can't 
keep  up  this  place,  Cyril,"  said 
Caerleon.  "  If  I  could  let  it  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  get  the  house  in 
town  off  my  hands,  I  think  we 
might  just  tide  over  the  difficulty." 

"  Surely  it  would  be  enough  to 
sell  Caerleon  House,"  said  Cyril, 
lazily,  but  with  some  surprise  in 
his  tones,  as  he  sat  with  his  arms 
behind  his  head  and  looked  at  his 
brother.  "Xo  one  will  expect  you 
to  entertain  much  here  while  you 


are  in  mourning,  so  you  can  lie  low 
for  a  year  and  keep  down  expenses." 

"  It's  not  only  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  place  this  year  that  I 
am  thinking,"  said  Caerleon,  "but 
of  the  future.  I  want  to  set  things 
right  for  you,  Cyril,  and  to  do  that 
I  must  save." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
me,"  said  Cyril,  lightly.  "I  have 
always  got  on  all  right  hitherto,  and 
I  suppose  you'll  find  me  a  crust 
and  a  shake-down  in  your  diggings, 
wherever  they  are." 

It  had  been  a  shock  to  Caerleon 
to  lind,  from  some  words  his  father 
had  let  fall  on  his  deathbed,  that 
he  had  made  no  special  provision 
for  Cyril,  leaving  him  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  his  elder 
brother,  and  that  this  omission 
was  due  to  design,  and  not  to 
forgetfulness. 

"  I  want  you  two  to  stick  to- 
gether," said  the  old  Marquis  to 
his  elder  son,  "  and  so  I  have  not 
left  Cyril  anything  of  his  own. 
He  has  your  mother's  money,  which 
will  keep  him  from  starvation,  but 
for  anything  more  he  must  come  to 
you.  He  will  have  some  considera- 
tion for  your  money,  but  he  would 
be  sure  to  speculate  with  anything 
that  was  in  his  own'  power." 

Caerleon  found  this  utterance 
hard  to  reconcile  with  his  father's 
expressed  opinion  of  Cyril's  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom,  and  he 
also  resented  the  arrangement  as 
unfair  to  Cyril.  "What  if  he  should 
desire  to  marry  1  Hence  his  eager- 
ness to  put  matters  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  things  will 
have  to  remain  as  they  are  for  the 
present,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  as  soon  as  possible  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  yawned  Cyril. 
"  But  what  about  the  present  ? 
When  you  have  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing yourself  without  any  dwelling- 
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place  but  your  London  lodgings, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

"What  is  there  to  do?"  asked 
Caerleon.  "I  can  clo  no  good  in 
the  Lords,  and  I  can't  get  into  the 
Commons.  They  even  take  away 
from  me  the  means  of  living  on  my 
own  place " 

"  And  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  your  tenants,  and  making  Llan- 
diarniid  a  social  centre  for  all  the 
art  and  learning  and  enlightenment 
of  the  county,"  said  Cyril.  "  Well, 
granted  all  this,  what  then  1 " 

"Let  us  go  abroad,"  said  Caer- 
leon, suddenly.  "  We  haven't  had 
a  prowl  together  for  years,  and  we 
can  sink  our  titles  and  live  on  the 
cheap." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Cyril.  "Let 
us  leave  our  ungrateful  country, 
which  presents  our  ancestors  with 
dinner-services  and  swords  of  hon- 
our and  statues  and  plate,  which 
we  don't  want  and  mustn't  sell, 
and  makes  us  pay  duty  on  them. 
The  wide  world  is  before  us. 
Where  shall  we  turn1?  I  say,  let 
us  go  to  Kashmir  and  shoot  moun- 
tain sheep,  or  Polar  bears,  or  my 
lord  the  elephant,  or  anything  we 
may  come  across." 

"Won't  do,"  said  Caerleon.  "I 
should  have  you  knocking  up  again, 
right  away  from  all  medical  help. 
It  must  be  somewhere  nearer  homo." 

"  Oh,  let's  go  to  Bournemouth  or 
Torquay,  then.  So  cheerful,  and 
so  novel,  and  plenty  of  doctors." 

"  No,  I  know.  We  will  go  to 
Hungary  and  look  up  Gyula  Tem- 
eszy.  He  promised  us  some  wolf- 
hunting  if  ever  we  came  to  see 
him." 

"  Very  well.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  he  came  down  to  Eton  to  see 
his  old  tutor  again,  and  tipped  me 
a  sov.  because  I  was  your  brother; 
but  I  suppose  he'll  know  you  again 
all  right,  and  accept  your  references 
for  my  respectability.  Going  to 
write  to  him  now  1 " 


_  "  Oh,  no.  We  will  drop  in  on 
him  and  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
then  we  can  loiter  on  the  way  if 
we  like,  and  not  rush  across  Europe 
by  express.  We  will  go  quietly, 
and  look  out  for  adventures." 

"All  right;  then  you  intend  to 
walk,  I  suppose?  That  means  no 
servants,  of  course." 

"We  won't  make  any  cut-and- 
dried  plan,  but  go  as  we  choose, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't 
tramp  it  occasionally,  when  you 
feel  up  to  it.  I  won't  take  Jameson, 
certainly,  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
want  your  man.  Let  us  take  Harry 
Wright  between  us.  He  can  turn 
his  hand  to  most  things,  and  he'll 
be  useful  if  we  have  to  buy  horses. 
We  may  have  to  ride  to  Temeszy's 
place.  I  fancy  there's  no  railway 
near  it." 

"  I'm  agreeable,"  said  Cyril,  "  and 
we'll  stay  away  until  we  yearn  for 
home  again,  and  feel  able  to  say, 
'  England,  with  all  thy  faults  (and 
you've  a  beastly  lot  of  them),  I  love 
thee  still.'  We  can't  at  present." 

In  this  way  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
brothers  left  Llandiarmid  for  Lon- 
don, where  Caerleon  did  his  best  to 
make  a  satisfactory  disposition  of 
his  rather  complicated  affairs,  and 
Cyril  went  round  to  say  good-bye  to 
his  lady  friends.  Cyril  was  a  very 
popular  young  man  in  London 
.society,  where  he  had  found  a  foot- 
ing as  soon  as  he  left  Eton.  He 
had  been  absent  for  a  short  time  as 
unpaid  attache  in  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Pavelsburg,  but  the  Scythi- 
an winter  proved  too  severe  for  him, 
and  he  was  invalided  home,  to  take 
up  a  pleasant  existence  about  town, 
while  believing  implicitly  that  he 
was  only  waiting  until  a  suitable 
post  should  offer  itself  for  his  ac- 
ceptance in  some  more  genial  clime. 
As  a  younger  son,  he  was  free  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  match-making 
mothers  and  daughters  who  had 
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made  Caerleon's  life  such  a  burden 
to  him.  Xo  one  wanted  to  marry 
him,  and,  fortunately  for  himself, 
he  felt  no  desire  to  marry  any  one. 
The  part  he  had  chosen  in  the 
Human  Comedy  was  that  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,  and  he 
played  it  with  complete  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  to  his  world,  lie 
was  a  universal  favourite  among  the 
ladies,  helping  the  elder  ones  to 
arrange  their  cotillons  and  organise 
their  charity  bazaars,  while  for  the 
younger  ones  he  designed  costumes 
for  fancy  balls,  and  was  always 
ready  to  suggest  ideas  for  any 
scheme  of  pleasure.  Among  men 
he  was  not  quite  so  popular.  Those 
who  did  not  know  him  well  re- 
garded him  as  entirely  a  ladies' 
man,  while  some  few  who  had 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  his 
character  were  a  little  afraid  of  him, 
and  half  suspected  him.  of  hiding 
deep  designs  under  a  mask  of  light- 
ness. This  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. Cyril  was  quite  conscious  of 
his  own  powers  of  mind,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  using  them  to  smooth 
his  path  in  society  until  some  greater 
opportunity  should  come  in  his  way. 

Among  the  many  houses  at  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  declare  his 
plans  was  Mrs  Sadleir's,  and  he 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he 
found  himself  approaching  it  at  the 
end  of  an  afternoon  of  polite  lamen- 
tation and  playful  scolding  on  the 
subject  of  his  madness  in  burying 
his  social  talents  among  unappreci- 
ative  foreigners.  Mrs  Sadleir  was 
too  much  at  home  with  him  to 
waste  time  in  unnecessary  badinage. 
If  she  had  anything  to  say,  she  was 
wont  to  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
and  this  particular  occasion  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to 
Hungary,  Cyril?"  she  said,  as  he 
came  into  the  room,  without  offer- 
ing him  any  conventional  greeting. 
"  Oh,  don't  accuse  me  of  witchcraft. 


I  have  had  Caerleon  here  already. 
He  dropped  in  between  visits  to  his 
lawyer  and  his  tailor,  I  believe, 
and  he  didn't  strike  me  as  looking 
at  all  well,  poor  fellow  !  Xow,  I 
have  only  one  remark  to  make. 
Has  it  struck  you  that  Hungary 
and  Thracia  are  not  at  all  far 
apart  1 " 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  said  Cyril,  with  a 
start.  "  I  never  thought  of  it. 
And  I'm  certain  it  hasn't  occurred 
to  Caerleou  either — that  is,  unless 
you  have  put  it  into  his  head." 

"Mydear  Cyril, "said  Mrs  Sadleir, 
severely,  "  I  was  not  born  yester- 
day. Your  poor  dear  father  called 
and  gave  me  such  a  scolding  last 
year  for  tempting  Caerleon  to  throw 
away  his  life  in  Thracia  that  I 
vo\ved  I  would  never  speak  to  any 
of  you  on  the  subject  again,  and  I 
haven't  mentioned  it  to  Caerleou. 
I  merely  wish  to  know  whether 
you  think  there  is  any  possibility 
that  M.  Drakovics's  scheme  may  be 
carried  out  after  all  ? " 

"  AVell,  I  don't  know,"  said 
Cyril,  reflectively.  "  Caerleon  is 
in  rather  an  ugly  temper  just  now, 
for  him,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  did  anything  desperate.  The 
Governor  is  gone,  you  see,  and  it 
was  only  his  expressed  wish  that 
kept  him  at  home  before." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  returned  Mrs  Sad- 
leir. "  And  what  do  you  think  of 
the  matter,  Cyril  1  On  which  side 
would  your  influence  be  1 " 

"Well,"  said  Cyril,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  bad  fun 
to  try  it.  I'm  not  up  to  larks 
much  generally,  but  there's  a  good 
deal  that's  new  in  this  thing.  I 
wouldn't  go  in  for  it  myself  for 
anything,  but  I  shouldn't  so  much 
mind  seeing  Caerleon  through.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  new  sensation, 
one  of  the  few  still  possible  to  most 
ordinary  mortals  in  this  worn-out 
old  world,  to  find  oneself  a  king's 
brother — a  royalty,  in  fact.  One 
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hears  of  a  few  fellows  who  have 
been  made  kings  in  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  or  Central  Africa ;  but  it's 
not  often  that  one  gets  the  chance 
of  a  properly  organised  European 
kingdom.  It's  not  half  a  bad  idea." 

"Then  I  am  to  understand," 
said  Mrs  Sadleir,  "  that  in  case  INI. 
Drakovics  should  under  any  circum- 
stances renew  his  oiler  of  the  crown 
(mind,  I  don't  in  the  least  say  he 
will,  for  his  patriotic  feelings  were 
very  much  wounded  by  Caerleon's 
refusal),  your  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  angels — that  is,  of  the  luckless 
Thracians  ? " 

"Well,"  said  Cyril  again,  "I 
think  the  angels  would  get  it  that 
time.  I  should  never  think  of 
letting  Caerleon  go  into  a  job  of 
the  kind  by  himself ;  but  really  and 
truly  I  don't  believe  he  would  come 
to  such  awful  smash  if  I  was  there 
to  back  him  up.  I  should  make  it 
my  business  to  play  him  olf  against 
Drakovics.  It  isn't  healthy  for  that 
old  man  to  get  his  own  way  so 
much.  I  am  morally  certain  that 
he  would  very  soon  begin  to  pre- 
sume if  he  had  only  Caerleon  to 
deal  with." 

"  M.  Drakovics  ought  to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  almost 
think  I  must  warn  him  of  your 
intentions.  You  know  that  I  cor- 
respond with  him  occasionally? 
But  really,  Cyril,  1  scarcely  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
and  Caerleon  to  reign  together  in 
the  affectionate  way  you  suggest, 
like  the  two  kings  of  Earataria." 

"  Or  the  Heavenly  Twins,"  said 
Cyril.  "  No,  of  course  I  mean  the 
Siamese  Twins.  I'm  afraid  the 
kingdom  would  hardly  stand  it. 
No,  Mrs  Sadleir,  my  ambition  is  a 
much  higher  one.  I  mean  to  be 
the  power  behind  the  throne." 

"But  that  is  M.  Drakovics's 
destined  place,"  objected  Mrs 
Sadleir. 


"  Then  I  shall  be  the  man  behind 
Drakovics,"  said  Cyril,  calmly. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  letting  such  a  firebrand 
loose  upon  Thracia,"  said  Mrs 
Sadleir ;  "  but  M.  Drakovics  knows 
something  about  you,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  take  Caerleon  with  such 
an  encumbrance,  it  will  be  his  own 
doing.  You  don't  know  M.  Drako- 
vics, do  you,  Cyril1?  Well,  I  will 
give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
him  if  you  like  —  only  to  be  de- 
livered if  you  visit  Thracia,  of 
course.  When  you  have  had  a 
little  time  in  Hungary,  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  better  of  Caerleon's 
state  of  mind,  and  to  see  whether 
he  is  inclined  to  give  the  thing  a 
trial.  If  so,  extend  your  travels 
into  Thracia,  and  deliver  this  letter. 
I  have  been  writing  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"  liather  previous,  surely  1 " 
asked  Cyril,  with  uplifted  eyebrows; 
but  he  took  the  letter  readily 
enough,  and  put  it  safely  into  his 
pocket,  arid  it  was  packed  carefully 
among  his  most  treasured  posses- 
sions before  he  and  his  brother 
started  on  their  journey,  an  event 
which  was  announced  to  the  world 
in  the  following  terms  by  the 
'  Morning  Post ' : — 

"The  Marquis  of  Caerleon  and 
Lord  Cyril  Mortimer  left  England 
yesterday  afternoon  for  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  intention  of  under- 
taking an  extended  tour  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

Thanks  to  Caerleon's  foresight  in 
not  sending  word  to  his  friend  of 
their  intended  visit  to  Hungary, 
the  tour  was  carried  on  in  a  very 
leisurely  fashion  indeed,  and  the 
brothers  lounged  through  Europe, 
to  use  Cyril's  phrase,  by  unfre- 
quented routes,  spending  now  a 
day  and  now  a  week  in  old  half- 
deserted  towns,  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  stream  of  modern  progress. 
There  was  nothing  very  inspiriting 
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in  such  travelling  to  men.  who  were 
neither  antiquarians  nor  photo- 
graphic maniacs  ;  but  Caerleon  had 
a  vague  idea  that  he  was  improving 
his  mind  by  visiting  the  scenes  of 
old  German  history,  while  Cyril 
was  as  well  content  to  put  in  his 
time  on  the  Continent  in  this  way 
as  in  another.  The  person  who 
suffered  most  was  Wright,  the 
groom,  who  found  himself  debarred 
in  most  places  from  communion 
with  his  kind  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  language,  and  he  re- 
joiced unt'eignedly  when  the  course 
of  his  masters'  wanderings  brought 
them  at  last  to  Janoszwar,  the  town 
nearest  to  Count  Gyula  Temeszy's 
castle. 

Janoszwar  was  reached  late  one 
evening,  and  the  travellers  looked 
about  them  in  some  dismay  as  they 
drove  to  the  hotel  which  had  been 
recommended  to  them  by  some 
tourists  they  had  met  at  Sze'gedin 
as  the  only  one  at  which  it  was 
possible  for  English  people  to  stay. 
The  town  was  very  small,  and  al- 
most incredibly  dirty,  while,  to  add 
to  their  discomfort,  they  found  on 
arriving  that  they  could  not  be 
received  at  the  hotel.  Its  accom- 
modation was  extremely  limited  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  now  all  the 
rooms  were  in  the  occupation  of  the 
family  of  a  Scythian  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  visiting  the  town 
for  the  sake  of  the  mineral  springs 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  the 
landlord,  a  Hungarian  who  had 
spent  some  years  in  America,  ex- 
plained volubly  and  sorrowfully, 
and  invited  his  intending  guests 
to  depart  at  once.  But  Cyril  was 
tired,  and  Caerleon,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  going  to  fall  ill  again,  tried 
to  parley,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  drive  on 
eighteen  miles  farther  to  the  Cha- 
teau Temeszy  that  night,  and  offer- 
ing double  the  usual  prices  for  the 
necessary  accommodation.  Still  the 


landlord  remained  firm,  though  with 
deepening  regret,  as  recognising  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  wealthy  English 
milords,  declaring  that  the  Herr 
Oberst  had  assured  him  he  would 
leave  instantly  if  any  other  guests 
were  admitted  into  the  hotel.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
seek  some  other  resting-place,  and 
Caerleon  was  just  returning  to  the 
carriage  in  despair,  when  a  white- 
haired  man  came  slowly  down  the 
outer  stair  of  the  inn,  leaning  heav- 
ily on  a  stick. 

"Here  is  the  gracious  Herr  Oberst 
himself !  "  said  the  landlord ;  and 
Cyril,  who  had  been  acting  as  his 
brother's  interpreter  with  the  worthy 
man's  Hungarian  German  and  even 
less  intelligible  English,  prepared  to 
address  the  new-comer  in  Scythian, 
but  this  proved  unnecessary. 

"  Sure  I  thought  I  heard  English 
voices,"  said  the  Herr  Oberst,  "and 
nt  struck  me  that  the  landlord  might 
be  following  too  rigorously  the  or- 
ders I  gave  um.  The  fact  is,  gen- 
tlemen, that  most  of  the  people  rich 
enough  to  travel  in  these  parts  are 
Austrian  Jews,  and  me  wife  has  a 
great  objection  to  Jews,  so  that  the 
only  way  I  could  get  her  here  was 
by  engaging  to  keep  out  of  their 
reach.  JJut  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  had  no  desire  to  inconvenience 

English  travellers You  are 

English,  gentlemen1?" 

"We  arc,"  said  Caerleon.  "I 
am  Lord  Caerleon,  and  this  is  my 
brother." 

"  I  am  much  honoured,  me  lord," 
said  the  Herr  Oberst,  bowing  deeply. 
"Allow  me  to  introjuce  meself.  Me 
name  is  O'Malachy — The  O'Mal- 
achy,  at  your  servus,  the  represent- 
atuv  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Leitrum, 
and  I  will  be  much  displeased  if  you 
go  a  step  farther  to-night.  Sure  me 
son  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  what 
does  me  daughter  want  with  two 
rooms  ?  We'll  just  tell  some  of  the 
landlord's  fellers  to  bundle  our 
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traps  out  of  the  rooms,   and   you 
will  have  them." 

"  Pray  don't  disturb  Miss  O'Mal- 
achy," entreated  Caerleon  in  con- 
sternation. "  I  could  not  think  of 
turning  a  lady  out  of  her  room.  If 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow 
my  brother  to  occupy  the  room  your 
son  is  not  using,  my  servant  and  I 
will  find  quarters  elsewhere." 

"Not  a  bit  of  ut!"  cried  the 
O'Malachy.  "Would  I  turn  you 
away  when  there  are  empty  rooms 
waiting  for  you  ?  Come,  young 
gentleman,"  turning  to  Cyril,  "just 
make  your  brother  understand  that 
if  he  won't  stay  he'll  oblige  us  all 
to  turn  out  and  leave  the  place  free 
for  urn.  Isn't  a  whole  hotel  big 
enough  for  two  families  1 " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  began 
Caerleon.  But  the  O'Malachy  was 
in  full  retreat  up  the  stairs  again. 
At  the  top  he  turned  and  paused 
for  a  moment,  the  lamplight  shin- 
ing on  his  bronzed  face  and  white 
moustache  and  imperial. 

"A  good  night  to  you  !  "  he  called 
out.  "  I'll  be  pleased  to  resoom 
your  acquaintance  in  the  morning, 
me  lord.  Now,  you  don't  leave 
this  hotel  —  at  least,  it'll  be  the 
worse  for  ut  if  you  do  !  " 

After  this  hospitable  intimation, 
the  travellers  held  back  no  longer, 
and  speedily  found  themselves  estab- 
lished very  comfortably,  for  the 
landlord  was  delighted  not  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  away  such  pro- 
mising guests  from  his  door.  Noth- 
ing was  too  good  for  them,  and  they 
went  to  bed  well  content,  after 
commissioning  the  host  to  procure 
horses  in  the  morning  for  their  in- 
tended ride  to  Chateau  Temeszy. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  they 
started,  leaving  Wright  at  the  hotel 
with  the  luggage  until  it  could  be 
sent  for,  and  bidding  a  grateful 
farewell  to  the  O'Malachy,  who  was 
smoking  a  wonderful  cigar  on  the 
balcony  over  the  door.  The  ride 
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was  a  long  one,  and  the  roads  very 
bad,  but  Caerleon  had  brought  a 
map  of  the  district  with  him,  and 
by  its  aid  they  succeeded  in  find- 
ing their  way.  But  disappointment 
awaited  them  when  they  reached 
the  castle.  Everything  was  shut 
up,  and  the  only  person  in  authority 
was  an  aged  steward,  who  informed 
them  that  Temeszy  Gyula  (putting 
the  surname  first  in  true  Hungarian 
fashion)  was  in  Paris  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  at  Vienna.  The  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  might  inspect  the 
castle  and  the  stables  while  a  meal 
was  being  prepared  for  them,  the 
best  possible  at  such  short  notice, 
but  the  old  man  could  not  venture 
to  invite  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  house  without  in- 
structions from  his  master.  It  Avas 
also  possible  that  the  Count's  for- 
esters might  organise  a  wolf-hunt 
some  day  for  the  strangers'  benefit, 
but  it  would  still  be  best  for  them 
to  return  to  Janoszwar  until  Count 
Gyula  could  be  communicated  with. 
"  I  didn't  know  we  were  such 
suspicious-looking  characters,"grum- 
bled  Cyril  after  lunch,  as  they 
mounted  their  horses  to  retrace 
their  weary  way. 

"And  we  shall  have  to  quarter 
ourselves  upon  the  O'Malachy 
again,"  responded  Caerleon.  "  That's 
what  I  mind.  It  looks  such  a 
shabby  thing  to  do." 

But  when  they  reached  the  hotel 
they  found  their  rooms  ready,  and 
the  landlord  and  Wright  waiting 
for  them. 

"  The  old  gentleman  up-stairs  tell 
us  to  look  out  for  you,  my  lord," 
said  the  latter  to  his  master.  "  'E 
said  as  you'd  most  likely  be  comin' 
back  about  this  time." 

"  Did  O'Malachy  know  that  Tem- 
eszy was  away  when  we  started  1 " 
asked  Caerleon  of  Cyril  as  they  sat 
at  dinner. 

"Don't      know,"      said      Cyril. 
"Perhaps  he  thought   you  looked 
3  F 
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as  though  a  ride  would  do  you 
good.  lie  seems  a  decent  enough 
old  chap,  anyhow.  His  wife  is  a 
Scythian  lady,  Wright  tells  me." 

"  ( >h,  by  the  bye,  that  reminds 
me,"  said  Caerleon  ;  "  we  must  call 
to  -  morrow.  I'll  tell  Wright  to 
hunt  up  our  visiting-cards,  and  we'll 
do  the  thing  in  style/' 

But  Caerleon  and  his  brother 
were  not  destined  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  O'Malachy's 
family  in  the  orthodox  fashion  they 
had  contemplated,  for  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  they  breakfasted,  they  heard 
excited  voices  outside  their  door. 
They  had  just  decided  that  it  would 
not  do  to  pay  their  call  until  the 
afternoon,  and  that  the  morning 
might  be  profitably  spent  in  climb- 
ing one  of  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  the  little  town,  and 
Cyril,  who  was  not  devoid  of 
curiosity,  thought  that  the  present 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  landlord  as  to  the 
best  way  to  take.  Opening  the 
door,  therefore,  he  stepped  out 
casually,  to  find  the  landlord,  his 
wife,  and  the  servants  engaged  in 
an  animated  colloquy  with  a  very 
handsome  lady  in  an  elaborate 
dressing-gown,  who  was  standing 
on  the  outer  stair  and  talking 
French  and  ( German  alternately. 

"  You  tell  me  that  she  is  gone  1 " 
she  was  saying.  "  But  no  !  I  say 
it  is  impossible.  She  would  be 
terrified." 

"  There  is  no  danger,  madame," 
suggested  the  landlord,  soothingly; 
"  and  no  doubt  the  gracious  young 
lady  knows  this." 

"  Xo  danger  !  "  cried  madame, 
vivaciously.  "  When  there  may  at 
this  very  moment  be  wolves,  brigands, 
avalanches,  menacing  my  child  ? 
What  though  she  does  think  she 
is  safe  1  Her  very  confidence  may 
be  her  greatest  danger.  She  must  be 
followed — rescued — immediately." 


"  I  assure  you,  madame,  that 
mademoiselle  is  perfectly  safe," 
repeated  the  landlord.  Madame 
wrung  her  hands. 

"  My  excellent  man,  what  can 
you  understand  of  a  mother's  feel- 
ings 1  I  tell  you  my  daughter 
must  be  rescued.  If  there  is  no 
one  else,  I  will  go  myself,  although 
I  have  never  walked  a  mile  in  my 
life,  and  the  Herr  Oberst  is  quite 
helpless  with  his  gout." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  madame 
to  incommode  herself,"  said  the 
landlord,  sulkily.  "If  she  insists 
upon  it,  two  of  the  men  shall  go, 
although  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  spare  them  from  the  farm." 

"Naturally  I  insist  upon  it,"  re- 
turned madame.  "  What  is  your 
farm  to  me  1  The  men  shall  be 
paid.  Send  them  off  at  once.  If 
only  there  was  some  friend  near 
who  might  help  us  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said 
Caerleon,  coming  forward.  He 
had  been  listening  in  bewilder- 
ment to  the  colloquy  over  Cyril's 
shoulder,  and  picking  up  snatches 
of  what  was  said.  "  I  think  I  have 
tho  honour  of  addressing  Madame 
O'Malachy  1  Can  my  brother  and 
I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  1 " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  madame, 
with  a  charming  smile,  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  trouble  you,  but  you 
would  confer  the  greatest  possible 
favour  on  my  husband  and  myself 
if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  help 
us.  My  daughter  is  a  headstrong 
child,  and  she  has  started  off  early 
this  morning  to  visit  the  sick 
daughter  of  a  huntsman  in  the 
mountains.  To  ask  you  to  give  up 
your  own  concerns  on  account  of 
the  whim  of  a  foolish  girl  is  too 
bad,  and  yet  I  have  no  one  else  to 
send." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  if  we 
can  be  of  any  use,"  said  Caerleon. 
"  Do  I  understand  that  you  would 
like  us  to  meet  Mademoiselle 
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O'Malachy  and  bring  her  home? 
We  were  intending  to  spend  the 
morning  in  the  mountains,  so  that 
we  shall  not  even  need  to  change 
our  plans." 

"Monsieur  is  too  good,"  returned 
Madame  O'Malachy.  "  I  am  deso- 
lated to  be  obliged  to  incommode 
him  in  this  way,  but  my  daughter 
has  always  lived  in  the  country 
with  her  godmother,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
a  young  girl  alone." 

"  But  still,  madame,"  put  in 
Cyril,  "one  can  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  amiable  instinct 
which  has  prompted  mademoiselle 
to  set  out  by  herself  to  relieve  a 
sick  girl." 

"  You  are  too  amiable,  monsieur," 
said  madame.  "  My  daughter  is 
devote,  what  you  call  '  religious.' 
and  this  quality  makes  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  herself  and  for  other 
people.  But  behold  me  only  half- 
dressed  ! "  and  madame  became 
suddenly  aware  that  her  abundant 
dark  hair,  scarcely  yet  tinged  with 
grey,  was  coiled  negligently  in  a 
loose  knot  on  her  neck;  "pardon 
me,  gentlemen,  and  remember  my 
anxiety.  Pray  scold  my  daughter 
well  when  you  find  her.  An  re- 
voir  !  "  and  she  retreated  up-stairs. 

"  Pleasant  woman,  Madame 
O'Malachy,"  Caerleon  remarked  to 
Cyril  when  they  had  obtained 
directions  from  the  landlord  as  to 
the  exact  situation  of  the  hunts- 
man's cottage,  and  had  started  on 
their  walk,  "  but  I  can't  quite  make 
her  out." 

"Can't  you?"  said  Cyril.  "I 
can.  I've  met  too  many  of  her 
before." 

"  She  seemed  so  very  anxious 
and  excited,"  went  on  Caerleon, 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought, 
"and  yet  she  doesn't  appear  to 
care  much  for  her  daughter." 

"Not  a  scrap  !"  said  Cyril,  em- 
phatically. "Eather  hates  her 
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than  otherwise,  I  should  say,  from 
her  tone.  Fact  is,  either  she  parti- 
cularly wants  the  hotel  to  herself 
to-day,  or  she  wishes  to  throw  one 
of  us,  presumably  you,  with  the 
young  lady.  Well,  forewarned  is 
forearmed." 

"  But  it  couldn't  have  been  all 
humbug.  She  wouldn't  have  shown 
up  in  that  costume  if  she  hadn't 
been  really  anxious." 

"  That  costume  ! "  said  Cyril. 
"I'm  as  sure  as  that  I'm  here  that 
every  hair  of  that  coil  was  arranged 
with  an  eye  to  its  effect  on  us." 

"  But  she  came  down  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown." 

"  Yes,  but  what 'kind  of  dressing- 
gown  1  When  a  Scythian  lady, 
and  still  more  a  Sarmatian, — and 
there's  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
Sarmatian  than  the  Scythian  about 
our  fair  friend, — shows  up  in  a 
dressing-gown,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it's  a  court-dress  rather 
differently  made.  Madame  knows 
how  to  dress  her  part  to  the  letter." 

Caerleon  only  grunted,  and  they 
went  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 
The  path  was  steep,  and  Cyril  found 
that  the  climbing  took  all  the  breath 
he  had  to  spare. 

"  How  much  farther  now  to  the 
top  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  when  they 
reached  a  sheltered  nook  in  the 
hillside  where  a  few  pine-trees 
nestled. 

"A  good  two  miles  yet,"  said 
Caerleon,  looking  back  on  the  way 
they  had  come. 

"  Then  I  give  in,"  said  Cyril,  resol- 
utely, sitting  down  on  a  rock.  "  I'm 
about  done,  and  I  will  leave  the 
further  chase  of  this  young  person 
to  you.  Ten  to  one  but  she'll  come 
down  some  other  way  when  you  are 
gone  on  to  the  hut,  and  I  shall  get 
hold  of  her  and  give  her  a  good 
lecture." 

"  Lecture  a  strange  girl  ? " 
"  leather  !    I  shall  say, '  My  young 
friend,  to  try  and  thrust  your  school- 
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mistress's  views  on  papa  and  mamma 
is  not  religion,  but  self-will,  and  to 
emphasise  them  by  running  off  like 
this  is  not  heroic,  but  bad  -  tem- 
pered.'" 


"All  right ;  I  wish  you  luck.  If 
mademoiselle  has  a  tongue  anything 
approaching  her  mamma's,  you  will 
be  pretty  well  pulverised  by  the 
time  I  come  back.  Well,  I'm  off." 


CHAPTER    III. "  IF    TIIOU    WERT    KIND    AS    THOU    ART    FAIR- 


Leaving  his  brother  to  contem- 
plate the  beauties  of  nature  under 
the  shade  of  the  pines,  Caerleon 
resumed  the  interrupted  climb,  find- 
ing his  progress  much  more  rapid 
than  it  had  been  \vhen  Cyril  was 
his  companion,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  a  point  whence  he  could  descry 
the  huntsman's  cottage,  built  under 
the  shelter  of  a  towering  crag. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  determine 
which  of  two  paths  now  before  him 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  him  to 
it  directly,  ho  heard  footsteps  above 
him,  and  presently  a  lady  came  in 
sight  round  a  turning  in  the  right- 
hand  path.  Tall  and  slight,  she 
wore  a  plain  tweed  dress  and  felt 
hat,  and  the  neatness  and  trimness 
of  her  appearance  struck  Caerleon 
as  most  refreshing  after  the  alter- 
nate dowdiness  and  magnificence  of 
many  of  the  Austrian  belles  he  had 
come  across.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  at  first  that  this  stately  lady 
could  be  the  hoydenish  little  Scyth- 
ian schoolgirl  of  whom  he  was  in 
search,  but  presently  it  struck  him 
as  unlikely  that  two  young  ladies 
would  be  wandering  alone  in  the 
mountains  on  the  same  day,  and  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  girl. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  taking  off 
his  cap,  "  but  have  I  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  Mdlle.  O'Malachy  ?  " 

"  I  am  Xadia  O'Malachy,"  she 
replied,  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  in  which  he  read  sur- 
prise not  wholly  unmixed  with 
resentment.  He  noticed  that  her 
eyes  were  large  and  grey,  and 
that  her  wavy  dark  hair  grew 
low  on  her  brow.  She  spoke 


English  readily,  but  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me 
for  stopping  you  in  this  way,"  said 
Caerleon,  hoping  to  disarm  her 
wrath,  "  but  the  fact  is  that  Madame 
O'Malachy  was  very  anxious  about 
you,  and  I  promised  to  see  you 
safely  back  to  the  hotel." 

"  My  mother  sent  you  after  me  ? " 
she  said  quickly.  "  It  was  quite 
unnecessary.  Pray  continue  your 
walk." 

"  The  object  of  my  walk  is 
achieved,"  said  Caerleon.  "  I  have 
only  to  return." 

"I  have  told  you,"  said  the  girl, 
angrily,  "that  I  do  not  desire  your 
company." 

Caerleon  laughed  inwardly.  The 
walk  seemed  to  promise  some  amuse- 
ment. "  And  I  regret,  mademois- 
elle," he  said,  "that  having  pro- 
mised to  see  you  home,  I  must  do 
it.  I  will  walk  behind  you,  if  you 
prefer  it." 

«  Oh  no,"  said  Mdlle.  O'Malachy, 
pointing  to  the  path  beside  her  with 
an  imperious  gesture,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  insult  you.  You  consider 
yourself  a  gentleman.  I  took  you 
for  one." 

She  walked  on  by  his  side, 
apparently  expecting  a  retort,  but 
he  maintained  a  resolute  silence, 
although  secretly  convulsed  by  the 
contrast  between  her  expressed  wish 
and  her  words.  Suddenly,  to  his 
surprise,  she  turned  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  that.  I  was 
wrong." 

"  Pray     don't    apologise,"     said 
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Caerleon.  "  I  ani  here  only  as 
your  mother's  messenger,  and  I 
quite  understand  that  my  presence 
is  disagreeable,  and  that  I  can't  ex- 
pect you  to  consider  my  feelings." 

"I  do  not  consider  them,"  she 
retorted.  "I  apologised  because  it 
was  right  to  do  it  when  I  had  been 
rude." 

"  As  a  punishment  to  yourself?  " 
asked  Caerleon,  much  amused. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  answered. 
"As  a  means  of  self-discipline." 

"I  see — and  a  punishment  to 
me?" 

"  By  no  means.  Why  should  I 
punish  you  1  What  you  do  has  110 
interest  for  me.  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  That  was  rude  again." 

"  Not  at  all.  But  I  am  interested 
in  your  self -disciplinary  system. 
Do  you  mind  explaining  it  a  little 
more  fully1!  I  think  I  ought  to 
hear  something  about  it,  you  know, 
since  I  have  to  sulier  from  it." 

"Now  she's  going  to  Hare  up 
again,"  he  thought,  as  his  companion 
turned  and  glared  at  him,  but  the 
anger  faded  out  of  her  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  her  in  calm  expectancy. 

"  It  is  a  just  rebuke,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  "I  will  tell  you,  al- 
though I  do  not  care  to  speak  of 
myself,  but  it  will  be  a  good  punish- 
ment for  me,  as  you  say.  ]\Iy  god- 
mother, with  whom  I  have  always 
lived  until  lately,  used  to  encourage 
me  to  self-denial  when  I  was  a 
child,  saying  that  one  could  never 
rise  to  a  great  renunciation  unless 
one  trained  oneself  to  it  by  making 
smaller  ones.  As  I  grew  older,  the 
principle  seemed  to  me  so  excellent 
that  I  have  followed  it  in  other 
things.  —  When  you  were  little, 
did  you  never  hold  your  hand  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle  to  try  and 
find  out  whether  you  could  be  a 
martyr  1 " 

"No,"  said  Caerleon ;  "I  have 
often  done  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
was  because  I  was  told  not  to." 


"Well,  I  have  done  it — often. 
And  so  with  other  things.  I  dis- 
covered in  myself  a  strong  tendency 
to  insincerity,  and  fearing  to  yield 
to  it,  I  made  it  a  duty  never  to  let 
politeness  keep  me  from  saying 
what  I  thought.  How  dreadful  it 
would  be  to  fail  in  truthfulness  at 
some  great  crisis  on  account  of  a 
long  course  of  petty  insincerities  ! 
But  I  found  that  this  made  me 
appear  rude,  and  I  am  very  proud, 
and  did  not  like  to  confess  it.  So 
I  resolved  to  let  nothing  prevent  me 
from  instantly  asking  pardon  of  any 
one  I  had  offended  in  this  way." 

"  I  see — without  regard  to  that 
person's  feelings.  And  may  I  ask 
Avhether  Madame — your  godmother 
— pursues  the  same  system  1 " 

"  ]\iy  godmother  is  Princess 
SoudarofF.  No  ;  she  does  not  need 
it,  she  is  too  good.  Her  life  is 
given  up  to  working  among  the 
poor.  Her  house  is  an  asylum  for 
the  wretched.  She  loves  every  one, 
is  kind  to  every  one." 

"  And  she  has  impressed  her 
views  upon  you  1  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  she  brought 
you  up  1 " 

"Yes;  she  pitied  the  life  I  led 
with  my  parents,  and  she  adopted 
me  as  her  own.  She  gave  me 
everything,  and  provided  excellent 
teachers  for  me ;  but,  best  of  all, 
she  allowed  me  to  help  her  in  her 
work.  Sometimes  we  lived  at  her 
country-house,  and  worked  among 
the  peasants,  and  sometimes  in 
Pavelsburg,  and  then  our  work 
was  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Oh,  what  a  life  it  was  !  She  cares 
for  body  and  soul  alike.  The  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  are  visited, 
Bible-classes,  sewing-classes  held ; 
drunkards  reached,  young  girls 
away  from  home  befriended  and 
taken  care  of.  To  be  in  trouble — 
that  gives  you  claim  enough  upon 
my  princess." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  went 
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in  for  all  this  kind  of  thing  in 
Scythia,"  said  Caerleon.  "  It's  not 
quite  one's  idea  of  the  Greek 
Church,  somehow." 

"  But  we  are  Evangelicals ;  we 
are  separated,"  said  the  girl,  eagerly. 
"  They  say  we  are  heretics, — Non- 
conformists, I  think,  you  call  it  in 
England, — and  they  persecute  us. 
My  godmother  lias  often  heen  in 
danger  of  exile,  hut  something  has 
always  happened  to  save  her.  She 
has  no  fear  at  all." 

"  Only  for  you,  perhaps.  I  sup- 
pose she  sent  you  away  when 
danger  threatened  ?  You  didn't 
leave  her,  I  am  sure." 

"Not  of  my  own  freewill,  never  ! 
My  mother  sent  for  me ;  but  not 
on  account  of  any  danger.  She 
gave  me  up  willingly  enough  when 
I  was  of  no  use  to  her,  hut  now  she 
thinks  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
of  assistance.  Assistance  to  her  !  " 

"I  daresay  it  is  better  for  you, 
after  all,  than  your  life  with  Princess 
Soudaroff,"  said  Caerleon,  judicially. 
"We  can't  always  have  what  we 
like,  you  know,  and  it  doesn't  look 
well  to  see  a  girl  unable  to  get  on 
with  her  mother." 

"  How  dare  you  say  that?"  she 
cried,  turning  upon  him  again. 
"  What  do  you  know  of  my  circum- 
stances? Do  you  think  I  have  not 
tried,  longed,  ai/on/ncd  to  honour 
my  father  and  mother  ?  but  I  will 
not  help  them  in  their  work.  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  look  of  things 
until  you  know  something  about 
them.  Oh,  1  beg " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Caerleon, 
quickly,  "  but  if  you  have  to 
apologise  to  me  again,  do  you 
mind  turning  your  head  away, 
and  doing  it  in  a  whisper?  The 
effect  on  yourself  would  be  the 
same,  and  it  Avould  spare  my  feel- 
ings." 

"You  are  a  scoffer  !"  said  Mdlle. 
O'Malachy,  sharply. 

"I  hope  not;   but  I  am  afraid 


that  your  apologies  will  get  on  my 
nerves." 

"  Your  nerves  ?  "  she  looked  him 
up  and  down,  and  then  laughed. 
"  You  don't  suffer  from  nerves  1 " 

"You  don't  know  how  wearing 
it  is  to  be  always  looking  out  for 
apologies — and  getting  them." 

"But  why  should  it  affect  your 
nerves  ?  You  are  English,  you  do 
not  drink  absinthe  ?  "  She  was 
still  looking  him  over  in  the  light 
of  a  curious  medical  problem,  and 
her  tone  was  full  of  interest. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to 
catechise  me  upon  my  private  vices," 
said  Caerleon,  hastily.  "What  I 
said  was  only  in  joke.  I  don't 
know  what  nerves  are." 

"A  joke?"  Evidently  it  had 
not  occurred  to  her  that  any  one 
could  take  such  a  liberty  on  such 
short  acquaintance.  "  But  I  do  not 
even  know  your  name,  sir." 

"  And  is  it  necessary  to  know  a 
man's  name  before  he  may  make  a 
joke  in  your  presence  ? "  asked  Caer- 
leon, laughing,  but  she  did  not  hear 
him. 

"  I  know  you  must  bo  one  of  the 
English  noblemen  who  are  staying 
in  the  hotel,  and  you  cannot  be  the 
brother — he  is  small  and  delicate, 
my  father  said  so.  You  are,  then, 
the  pretender?" 

"  The  pretender? "  asked  Caerleon 
in  astonishment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  should 
have  remembered  that  the  word 
has  a  worse  meaning  in  English 
than  in  French.  The  aspirant,  I 
should  say  —  the  aspirant  to  the 
throne  of  Thracia?" 

"Well,  I  was,  a  year  ago;  or 
rather  the  throne  of  Thracia  as- 
pired to  me.  I  refused  it,  you 
know." 

"  I  remember  ;  I  was  sorry.  But 
you  are  going  to  accept  it  now  ?" 

"  Now  ?     I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.     I  haven't  a  thought  of  it." 
"  Then  why  are  you  here  ? " 
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"Here?  in  Hungary1?  To  visit 
my  friend,  Count  Temeszy." 

"But  you  are  on  your  way  to 
Thracia  1 " 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  What 
can  have  put  it  into  your  head  1 " 

"  Every  one  thinks  so.  My  par- 
ents quite  believe  it — so  do  others." 

"  Then  they  are  mistaken,  that's 
all." 

"  But  why  do  you  stay  here,  since 
Count  Temeszy  is  away  ?  You  leave 
soon?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Why 
should  we?" 

"  Sir,"  her  voice  was  very  earnest, 
"  will  you  he  angry  if  I  give  you  a 
warning?  If  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  keep  you  here,  do  not 
remain.  My  father  is  not — is  not 
a  good  friend  for  young  men." 

"  A  card-sharper,  of  course  !  "  was 
the  thought  that  darted  through 
Caerleon's  mind.  "  It's  good  of 
her  to  tell  me,  poor  girl !  "  Aloud 
he  added,  "Thank  you  for  your 
warning,  mademoiselle.  Perhaps 
you  would  he  so  kind  as  to  men- 
tion to  your  father  that  I  don't 
carry  the  revenues  of  Thracia  about 
with  me." 

"You  won't  understand,"  cried 
the  girl,  passionately;  "  it  is  nothing 
about  money.  Consider  what  pol- 
itical disturbances  your  acceptance 
of  the  crown  might  bring  about,  and 
that  there  are  those  who  will  sus- 
pect you  of  desiring  to  provoke  them 
so  long  as  you  remain  in  this  part 
of  Europe,  however  innocent  your 
motives.  I  remember  that  when 
the  crown  was  offered  to  you  last 
year,  the  affair  was  much  discussed 
in  our  circle.  I  myself  heard  Count 
Wratisloff  say  in  my  godmother's 
drawing-room,  '  Here  is  the  peace 
of  Europe  hanging  upon  the  caprice 
of  a  boy  ! '  " 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  him," 
said  Caerleon,  grimly. 

"  Now  I  have  offended  you  again. 
I  am  sorry.  Count  Wratisloff  is  a 


man  who  speaks  rather  emphati- 
cally sometimes,  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  being  unkind.  He 
prayed  for  you  himself  at  our 
prayer-meeting  the  next  <!ay." 

"Very  kind  of  him,  I'm  sure. 
I  suppose  he  prayed  that  I  might 
refuse  the  crown  1 " 

"  Oh  no.  How  could  he  pretend 
to  regulate  the  course  of  affairs  ?  If 
the  time  is  come  for  a  great  Euro- 
pean Avar,  who  can  prevent  it? 
He  prayed  that  all  might  happen 
for  the  best." 

"  Then  you  and  your  circle  are 
fatalists,  mademoiselle  1 " 

"Surely  not.  'What  will  be, 
will  be  ' — that  is  what  the  fatalists 
say,  is  it  not?"  she  looked  at  him 
inquiringly.  "But  what  we  say  is, 
'  What  will  be,  must  be  for  the 
best.'" 

"But  why  pray  about  it,  then?" 
asked  Caerleon,  interested  by  this 
frank  confession  of  faith. 

"That  we  may  be  brought  to 
believe  that  it  is  so  when  we  cannot 
see  it,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  although  Caerleon  would 
willingly  have  pursued  the  subject, 
a  turn  in  the  path  here  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Cyril,  and  there 
was  no  further  opportunity  for 
private  conversation.  During  the 
rest  of  the  way  home  they  talked 
chiefly  of  temperance  work,  Mdlle. 
O'Malachy  recounting  incidents 
from  her  experience  among  Princess 
Soudaroff's  proteges,  and  Caerleon 
replying  with  reminiscences  of  the 
various  abortive  attempts  at  restric- 
tive legislation  which  he  had  sup- 
ported in  his  House  of  Commons 
days,  while  Cyril  listened  and 
smiled  with  lofty  contempt. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  undisguised  relief,  "and  here 
is  your  father  coming  to  meet  us, 
mademoiselle." 

"  Naughty  girl !"  cried  the  O'Mal- 
achy, shaking  his  fist  playfully  at 
his  daughter.  "I  hope  you've 
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given  trouble  enough  to  us  and 
to  these  gentlemen  1  There's  your 
mother  waiting  for  you  on  the  bal- 
cony. Go  and  settle  ut  with  her 
yourself.  Me  lord,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  and  to 
Lord  Cyrul  for  your  goodnuss  to-day. 
Me  wife  is  very  nervous,  but  you 
have  been  most  kind  in  relieving 
her  anxiety.  May  I  hope  you  will 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  this  evening  1  Ma- 
dam O'Malachy  will  like  to  thank 
you  herself." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Caer- 
leon.  "  We  were  hoping  to  call 
this  afternoon " 

"Call!"  cried  the  O'Malachy  in 
high  contempt.  "Would  you  talk 
about  calling  in  this  wildernuss  ? 
Come  to-night,  and  we'll  be  de- 
lightud  to  see  you." 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
due  gratitude,  and  the  O'Malachy 
returned  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
while  Caerleon  and  Cyril  sought 
their  own  quarters.  Lunch  was 
rather  a  silent  ceremony,  for  Caer- 
leon felt  an  unaccountable  aversion 
to  detailing  to  his  brother  his  talk 
with  Nadia  O'Malachy. 

"  Not  going  out  again,  surely  1 " 
said  Cyril,  when  the  meal  was  over, 
and  Caerleon  took  up  his  cap  from 
the  window-seat. 

"  I  want  a  smoke." 

"  Well,  there  are  no  ladies  here, 
thank  goodness !  Sit  down  and 
smoke  like  a  reasonable  human 
being." 

"ko,  I  want  a  walk." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
had  walking  enough  for  one  day," 
grumbled  Cyril,  but  Caerleon  was 
already  outside,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  address  the  remainder  of  his 
complaint  to  his  pipe.  "  He  walks 
with  her  all  morning,  does  he  ?  and 
then  goes  out  again  to  think  about 
her  1  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this. 
That's  the  drawback  of  the  kind  of 
life  we've  been  leading  for  a  man 


of  Caerleon's  stamp.  He's  scarcely 
spoken  to  a  lady  since  we  left 
England,  and  now  the  first  decent- 
looking  girl  he  meets  bowls  him 
over  at  once.  What  a  blessing  it 
is  that  I'm  not  susceptible  ! " 

Caerleon's  walk  lasted  for  over 
two  hours,  and  Cyril,  with  a  tele- 
gram in  his  hand,  was  awaiting  him 
impatiently  when  he  returned. 

"  Back  at  last !  "  he  said.  "  Do 
see  what  this  is.  It  may  be  to 
summon  us  home  about  something, 
or  it  may  be  from  Temeszy." 

"  It  is  from  Temeszy,"  said  Caer- 
leon, opening  it.  "  The  steward 
must  have  telegraphed  to  him  yes- 
terday as  soon  as  we  were  gone. 
He  has  business  in  Paris  which 
will  keep  him  there  for  more  than 
a  month,  but  he  wants  us  to  take 
up  our  quarters  at  the  castle,  ride 
his  horses,  hunt  his  wolves,  or 
whatever  else  in  the  way  of  game 
there  may  be  about,  and  so  on — in 
fact,  use  the  house  as  if  it  was 
our  own." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?" 
asked  Cyril. 

"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Caerleon, 
slowly,  "  I  think  we  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  Llandiarmid  as  bury 
ourselves  out  there  without  Temeszy 
or  any  one  to  speak  to." 

"I  see,"  said  Cyril.  "You  mean 
to  stay  on  here  for  the  present, 
then  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  might." 

"But  you  forget  that  Mr  or  M. 
O'Malachy  is  coming  back.  What 
is  one  to  call  a  fellow  who  has  an 
Irish  father  and  a  Sarmatian  mother, 
and  has  been  brought  up  abroad  1 
But  anyhow,  he  is  coming,  and  we 
have  got  his  room." 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  Caerleon, 
rather  crestfallen.  "  We  must  find 
out  to-night  when  he  is  expected. 
There's  no  need  to  leave  until  he 
comes." 

Once  more  Cyril  drew  dark  in- 
ferences from  his  brother's  words, 
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but  lie  made  no  remark,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  they  presented  them- 
selves in  Madame  O'Malachy's  salon, 
where  a  most  cordial  welcome 
awaited  them.  They  were  the 
only  guests,  and  it  fell  naturally 
to  Caerleon  to  escort  his  hostess,  a 
privilege  for  which  he  was  not  as 
grateful  as  he  ought  to  have  heen, 
for  he  could  hear  Cyril  and  Nadia 
wrangling  busily  throughout  the 
meal.  Guessing  that  his  brother 
was  treating  Mdlle.  O'Malachy  to  a 
little  Jin  de  siecle  philosophy,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  imagining  the 
light  in  which  it  would  strike  her, 
and  his  anxiety  to  hear  what  she 
was  saying  in  reply  distracted  his 
attention  a  little  from  her  mother, 
whocoiiversedvivaciously  in  French, 
addressing  him  as  "  mon  cltvr  mar- 
quis "  in  a  way  that  reminded  him 
vaguely  of  the  Moliere  he  had  read 
when  at  school. 

"lam  longing  that  you  should 
know  my  son,"  she  observed  at 
last.  "He  is  of  the  same  age  as 
your  brother,  and  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  they  will  be  friends. 
Louis  is  a  true  enthusiast,  and  it  is 
this  trait  in  his  character  that  has 
caused  us  no  small  anxiety.  My 
husband  has  perhaps  told  you  that 
until  a  short  time  ago  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Scythian  army. 
Would  you  believe  that  he  has 
resigned  his  post  in  order  to  join 
the  Thracian  revolutionists  1 " 

"Indeed?"  said  Caerleon,  much 
interested;  "and  has  he  joined 
them  yet?" 

"  No,  but  he  intends  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible.  Imagine  his 
throwing  away  all  his  prospects 
like  this  !  It  is  madness." 

"Come  now,  Barbara,"  put  in 
the  O'Malachy  from  his  end  of  the 
table.  "  Louie  is  a  very  decent 
feller,  and  he  may  make  his  way 
yet.  You  wouldn't  believe  that  I 
meself  began  life  as  a  leader  in 
the  Sarmatian  insurrection,  would 


you?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the 
young  men  with  his  most  innocent 
air. 

"  ISTo,  indeed,"  said  Caerleon, 
dimly  conscious  that  Cyril  started, 
and  pursed  up  his  lips  as  if  to 
whistle. 

"It's  true,  then.  When  I  left 
Ireland  as  a  young  man,  after  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  Govern- 
ment connectud  with  the  troubles 
of  '48,  I  took,  though  ut  is  not 
I  should  say  ut,  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Sarmatian  affair,  and  yet 
here  I  am  now,  a  colonel  in  the 
Scythian  army.  I  learned  wisdom, 
you  see.  The  Scythians  were  not 
so  bad  as  I  had  thought  them,  and 
the  Sarmatians  were  a  good  deal 
worse,  and  so  ut  happened  that 
I  changed  sides,  perhaps  with  a 
little  persuasion  of  another  kind 
addud  on,"  and  he  glanced  wag- 
gishly at  his  wife,  who  laughed 
rather  nervously,  and  remarked 
that  the  candles  were  burning  low. 

"  Uut  have  you  never  visited 
England  since  1848?"  asked  Caer- 
leon. "  Surely  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  your  being  arrested  now  1 
I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  you  at  Llandiarmid 
yet." 

"Yes,"  said  Cyril,  "if  you  began 
as  a  Sarmatian  revolutionist  and 
end  as  a  Scythian  officer,  we  may 
hope  to  see  you  in  a  comfortable 
berth  in  the  Constabulary  yet, 
O'Malachy." 

"Ah,  but  there's  another  busi- 
nuss  since  '48,"  said  the  O'Malachy. 
"You  know  Ealster,  the  feller 
that  was  made  Irush  Secretary 
two  or  three  years  ago  ?  When 
I  heard  he  had  got  the  Irush 
Offus,  I  sent  um  a  present  of  a 
box  of  cigars,  the  brand  I  always 
smoke  mesolf  —  he  had  admired 
them  greatly  when  I  met  um  at 
Ludwigsbad  some  time  before. 
Well,  would  you  believe  ut  ?  Sure 
'twas  a  mighty  queer  piece  o 
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Avork — the  police  opened  the  box 
when  ut  got  to  Doblun,  and  they 
found  dynamite  in  ut.  So  then 
they  accused  me  of  trying  to  blow 
the  man  up,  and  I  daren't  set  foot 
in  me  native  land.  I  was  sorry, 
of  course ;  but  how  was  ut  me 
fault  ? " 

"  Do  you  moan  to  say,"  asked 
Caerleon,  "that  the  police  took  the 
cigars  out  and  put  dynamite  instead 
of  them  ? " 

"  All  I  can  say,"  replied  the 
O'Malachy,  spreading  out  his  bands 
with  a  deprecatory  gesture,  "  is 
that  I  sent  cigars,  and  that  the 
police  fellers  found  an  infernal 
machine.  You  must  make  what 
you  can  of  ut." 

"Oh,  don't  harp  on  the  subject, 
Caerleon,"  put  in  Cyril,  seeing  that 
liis  brother  was  not  satisfied.  "Can't 
you  see  that  it's  very  naturally 
disagreeable  to  the  O'Malachy  ? 
When  do  you  expect  your  son, 
O'Malachy?" 

"In  two  or  three  days,  Lord 
Cyrul.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that 
he  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
you  here." 

"  Oil,  but  we  shan't  be  here," 
said  Caerleon,  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity. "  We  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  trespassing  uii  your 
kindness  all  the  time  we  occupy 
these  rooms.  We  will  clear  out 
to-morrow,  if  you  like." 
.  "That  you  won't,"  returned  the 
O'Malachy.  "Why,  when  1  was 
hearing  in  the  town  yesterday  that 
your  friend  was  in  Paris,  and  knew 
that  you  woiild  be  wanting  to 
come  back  here,  I  went  straight  to 
the  landlord,  and  got  um  to  clear 
out  another  room  for  Louie,  with- 
out any  fuss  at  all.  So  now  the 
place  is  plenty  big  for  both  of  us, 
and  I  will  think  that  you  are 
offended  with  us  if  you  turn  out 
before  you  have  seen  all  you  want 
of  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Since   you   are   so  kind,"  said 


Caerleon,  "we  will  certainly  stay 
on  for  the  present."  Here  a  frown 
from  Cyril  reached  him,  and  an 
almost  imperceptible  "Don't !"  and 
he  added  rather  lamely,  "  That  is, 
if  you  are  quite  sure  we  are  not  in- 
conveniencing you — or  Miss  O'Mal- 
achy." 

"  My  dear  marquis,"  said  Madame 
O'Malachy,  "  let  me  assure  you  that 
your  society  is  already  doing  my 
husband  far  more  good  than  the 
waters  here.  As  for  my  daughter, 
how  should  you  inconvenience  her?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  why  should  I  need  two 
rooms  1 "  asked  .Xadia,  gloomily,  and 
Caerleon  could  get  nothing  but 
monosyllables  from  her  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  When 
the  guests  were  gone,  however,  she 
turned  to  her  parents  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room. 

"  You  may  be  interested  to  know," 
she  said  in  her  clear  hard  voice, 
"  that  Lord  Caerleon  has  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Thracia,  nor  of 
accepting  the  Thracian  crown.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  helping  you 
in  your  work,  but  I  thought  that 
piece  of  news  might  possibly  lead 
you  to  alter  your  plans  a  little." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  daughter," 
said  Madame  O'Malachy,  while  her 
husband  laughed  softly.  "  In  what 
way  are  our  plans  to  be  changed  ? " 

"  Surely  you  can  leave  Lord  Caer- 
leon and  his  brother  alone,  now  that 
you  know  this,  and  not  seek  to  in- 
volve them  in  any  danger  1 " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  O'Mal- 
achy, rising  and  standing  Avith  his 
back  to  the  stove,  "  may  I  remind 
you  of  one  small  fact  1  We  have  not, 
as  you  remark,  the  honour  of  your 
assistance,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  necessarily  deprives  you  of  any 
pleasure  you  might  derive  from  our 
confidence.  Whatever  plans  your 
mother  and  I  may  have  in  view, 
Ave  do  not  feel  inclined  to  risk  their 
reaching  Lord  Caerleon  by  com- 
municating them  to  you." 
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Nadia's  face  grew  crimson,  "but 
she  threw  her  head  back  proudly 
as  she  bade  her  parents  good-night 
and  left  the  room. 

"  There  is  a  little  fool  for  you," 
said  Madame  O'Malachy  with  lazy 
contempt. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  making 
signs  to  me  at  dinner  1 "  asked  Caer- 
leon  of  Cyril,  when  they  were  alone 
together  in  his  room. 

"Any  one  with  ordinary  common- 
sense  would  have  seen  that  I  meant 
you  not  to  accept  the  O'Malachy's 
offer,  but  to  go  on  at  once,  away 
from  here." 

"But  why  in  the  world?  You 
said  nothing  of  this  before." 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  who 
he  was,  but  at  dinner  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me  that  he  was  the 
hero  of  a  story  which  I  heard  when 
I  was  in  Pavelsburg.  Old  Dostel- 
sky,  who  helped  in  putting  down 
the  Sarmatian  rebellion,  told  it  to 
two  or  three  of  us  in  the  smoking- 
room  one  night." 

"  Something  spicy,  I  suppose  ? 
Come,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  the  O'Mal- 
achy was,  as  he  said,  one  of  the 
Sarmatian  leaders,  and  he  gave  the 
Scythians  so  much  trouble  that 
they  were  ready  to  go  any  lengths 
to  get  rid  of  him.  They  tried 
fair  means  and  they  tried  foul — 
open  attacks,  and  bribes,  and  at- 
tempted assassination,  but  it  Avas 
all  no  good.  At  last  —  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  a  lucky  guess, 
or  whether  something  showed  them 
his  weak  point — they  thought  of 
working  upon  his  susceptibilities. 
They  had  a  decoy  handy,  Mdlle. 
Barbara  Platovska,  a  young  Sarma- 
tian lady,  brought  up  in  Paris  and 
trained  in  Scythia.  She  had  done 
a  good  deal  of  work  for  them  al- 
ready, and  she  was  as  plucky  and 
as  wily  as  she  was  beautiful,  so 
that  she  was  a  valuable  instrument. 


Well,  they  sent  her  off  with  a  free 
hand,  and  a  pardon  for  O'Malachy, 
signed  by  the  Emperor,  in  her 
pocket,  together  with  a  promise  of 
employment  in  the  Scythian  army. 
Mcllle.  Barbara  lays  her  plans,  and 
presently,  travelling  by  night 
through  a  forest  where  the  rebels 
had  one  of  their  camps,  she  falls 
into  their  hands.  There  was  some 
talk  of  shooting  her  at  once,  for  her 
face  was  unmistakable,  and  they 
all  knew  what  harm  she  had  done 
to  their  cause ;  but  she  singled  out 
O'Malachy,  and  threw  herself  at 
his  feet  and  demanded  his  protec- 
tion. You  wouldn't  find  many 
Irishmen  who  would  refuse  to  help 
a  pretty  woman  in  such  a  plight, 
and  O'Malachy  pulled  her  behind 
him,  and  told  the  rest  to  come  on. 
They  nearly  got  to  blows,  but  at 
last  they  agreed  to  give  the  girl 
some  form  of  trial,  and  they  car- 
ried her  off  to  their  headquarters. 
Naturally  O'Malachy  kept  close 
to  her,  and  she  used  her  opportun- 
ity so  well  that  before  the  journey 
was  over  he  was  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  rest  were  determined  to 
kill  her,  and  the  very  first  night 
that  he  had  the  chance  he  helped 
her  to  escape  from  the  ruined  tower 
in  which  she  was  imprisoned,  and 
escorted  her  back  to  her  friends. 
Up  to  that  time  he  fully  meant  to 
go  back  and  give  himself  up  to  his 
comrades,  but  now  was  Mdlle.  Bar- 
bara's chance.  She  never  let  him 
alone  on  that  journey,  until  she 
had  got  him  to  promise  to  come  in 
with  her  and  surrender.  He  must 
have  been  pretty  sick  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  altogether — they  were  rather 
a  shady  lot,  always  quarrelling  and 
fighting  among  themselves  —  and 
there  was  no  money  to  be  made 
out  of  their  job,  and  he  was  in  love 
as  well,  and  he  thought  she  loved 
him,  so  he  consented.  He  got  his 
pardon  and  his  post  in  the  Scythian 
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army,  and  he  meant  to  get  Mdlle. 
Barbara.  But  when  he  went  to 
see  her  she  met  him  as  she  had 
done  the  other  men  she  had  ruined, 
turned  her  back  on  him  and  told 
him  that  no  traitor  should  ever  be 
her  husband.  But  she  had  tried 
that  trick  once  too  often.  He  had 
her  against  the  wall  with  a  revolver 
to  her  head  in  an  instant,  and  then 
and  there  he  made  her  promise  to 
marry  him.  And  that  wasn't  all, 
either.  He  took  her  to  the  table, 
still  with  the  revolver  pointed  at 
her,  and  made  her  write  out  and 
sign  an  account  of  the  scene.  Then 
he  let  her  go,  but  she  married  him 
the  next  week.  You  see  he  could 
have  ruined  her  with  that  paper. 
If  it  had  once  come  to  her  employ- 
ers' ears  that  she  had  lost  her  nerve, 
and  yielded  to  threats,  they  would 
never  have  made  use  of  her  again. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  O'Malachy's  style 
of  wooing  pleased  her,  or  she  may 
have  had  a  soft  place  for  him  in 
her  heart  all  along.  At  any  rate, 
they  married,  and  went  into  part- 
nership, and  you  see  what  a  happy 
couple  they  are." 

"  But  how  did  the  story  get 
about1?"  asked  Caerleon.  "Surely 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  both  of 
them  to  keep  it  quiet." 

"Oh,  the  O'Malachy  let  it  out 
one  evening  when  he  had  been 
dining  —  told  it  as  rather  a  line 
thing,  I  believe." 

"The  old  beast!  to  go  and  give 
his  wife  away  like  that,"  remarked 
Caerleon, with  righteous  indignation. 

"Well,  after  all,  she  doesn't 
show  up  so  very  much  worse  than 
he  does  in  the  matter,"  said  Cyril. 
"  They  are  rather  a  well-matched 
pair.  You  know  what  their  present 
manner  of  life  is  1 " 


"  Oh  yes,  I  know.  Card-sharp- 
ing." 

Cyril  stared.  "  Not  unless  you 
are  speaking  in  parables,  and  allud- 
ing to  political  cards.  They  are 
spies  of  the  Scythian  Government, 
agents  provocateurs,  and  so  on. 
The  O'Malachy  is  supposed  to  be 
travelling  for  his  health,  which 
enables  him  to  be  pretty  constantly 
on  the  move,  and  turn  up  just 
where  his  presence  is  required.  Oh, 
he's  a  fine  old  fellow  !  Wasn't 
that  rich  about  Balster  and  the 
infernal  machine  1  It  was  an  awful 
sell  for  him,  though.  Sorry !  of 
course  he  was  sorry — that  Balster 
didn't  open  it  himself,  and  get 
blown  up.  That's  one  of  his  little 
ways  of  employing  his  leisure  hours, 
and  the  whole  family  are  really 
otherwise  engaged  than  in  health- 
seeking,  very  much  so." 

"  Not  all  of  them.  Miss  O'Mal- 
achy is  not." 

"Well,  you  certainly  know  more 
of  her  than  I  do,  so  I  can't  say. 
You  have  a  queer  taste  in  fathers- 
in-law,  though." 

"  Don't  talk  rot,"  said  Caerleon, 
indignantly.  "  I  won't  hear  the 
girl  slandered,  but  I  can't  even 
make  out  whether  I  like  her  or  not. 
She  says  the  most  appalling  things 
in  the  coolest  voice,  and  then, 
apologises." 

"  Well,"  said  Cyril,  getting  near 
the  door,  "  when  a  man  goes  out  to 
think  about  a  girl,  and  wastes  two 
hours  of  his  valuable  time  in  trying 
to  decide  whether  he  likes  her  or 
not,  and  then  comes  back  without 
having  found  out,  it  looks  as  though 
he  was  pretty  far  gone."  And 
Cyril  quitted  the  room  in  a  hurry, 
dexterously  avoiding  the  boot  which 
Caerleon  hurled  at  him. 
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'EOTHEN'   AND   THE   ATHENAEUM   CLUB. 


"TitE  Athenfeum  is  one  of  the 
most  important  clubs  in  England, 
and  as  the  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  admitted  to 
it.  No  stranger  is  allowed,  on  any 
pretext,  to  go  beyond  the  hall  of  the 
club.  Great  authors,  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  distinction, 
generally  form  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  this  club. 

"  It  is  not  a  large  building,  but 
it  is  a  very  fine  one.  You  enter  the 
door,  which  shuts  itself  noiselessly 
behind  you,  and  come  into  a  big  hall 
heated  with  tires  on  both  sides.  In- 
side the  door  is  the  office  of  the  chief 
porter,  where  you  can  get  every  in- 
formation about  the  members  of  the 
club,  and  where  the  members  get 
their  letters.  There  is  one  staircase 
leading  down  to  the  smoking  and 
billiard  rooms,  another  up  to  the 
drawing-room  and  library  ;  both  are 
covered  with  sound -killing  carpets. 
It  is  a  magnificent  library  ;  silence 
reigns  throughout.  The  room  is 
generally  full  of  great  men  of  letters 
reading  books  of  reference,  and  writ- 
ing books  for  the  enlightenment  of 
others.  This  sight  inspires  one  with 
respect.  I  observed  they  were  all  old 
men  ;  and  this  is  but  natural,  for  one 
cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  dis- 
tinguished till  he  is  old." 


Such  is  the  description  given  of 
the  Athenaeum  by  an  Indian  Chief- 
Justice,  who  put  on  record  his  im- 
pressions of  England  some  few 
years  ago.  I  trust  his  account  of 
the  interior  of  that  classic  edifice 
may  be  a  correct  one.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  home  of  mystery  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  frequently 
passing,  note  with  respectful  ad- 
miration the  backs  of  distinguished 
heads  in  relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  outspread  newspapers. 

Once  indeed  echoes  from  within 
used  to  reach  me.  Those  were  the 
days  —  or  Bights —  of  the  round 


table,  of  which  Hayward,  King- 
lake,  Chenery,  were  the  ruling 
spirits. 

But  many  have  been  the  changes 
within  the  last  decade.  Without, 
the  building  has  become  a  whited 
sepulchre ;  within,  to  many,  many, 
as  to  me,  it  is  "peopled  by  ghosts." 
I  wonder  if  ever  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  night,  when  the  rooms  are 
deserted  and  Pall  Mall  is  silent, 
they  return  invisible  to  their  old 
haunts. 

"  AVhere  treasure  has  been  buried, 
there  will  the  spirit  return,"  quotes 
Heine,  and  desires  to  hide  some 
sous  under  a  paving-stone  of  the 
Paris  Boulevards.  And  perchance 
some  of  those  who  haunted  these 
well-known  rooms  in  their  lifetime 
may,  with  wistful  forethought,  have 
slipped  some  small  coin  behind  the 
wainscot. 

Midnight  has  struck.  The  li- 
brary lights  up  again.  Affable 
familiar  ghosts  flock  in,  rustling 
sheets  of  the  evening  papers. 
Some  listen  with  amusement,  some 
with  irritation,  as  Hayward  again 
shambles  across  the  floor,  proclaim- 
ing in  his  harsh  voice  how  an 
ambassador  has  asked  him  to  re- 
view his  book,  or  the  wife  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  to  defend  her 
husband's  memory,  mentioning 
dukes  without  a  prefix,  as,  diving 
into  a  dingy  pocket,  he  brings  out 
a  letter  from  the  reigning  Prime 
Minister. 

Again  the  little  round  table  in 
the  north  -  eastern  corner  of  the 
dining-room  is  laid  for  three,  and 
we  hear  the  gentle  "  Heavens  !  "  of 
Kinglake  contrasting,  as  treble  to 
bass,  with  the  more  forcible  exple- 
tives of  Hayward,  who  lays  down 
the  law  as  one  born  a  dictator,  on 
some  subject  adopted  as  his  own. 
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It  may  still  be  some  new  work 
on  Byron  he  rends  in  pieces. 
"  How  dare  any  one  attempt  to 
say  anything  about  Byron  that  I 
have  not  said  1  Why  should  any 
one  read  dull  and  pretentious 
books  giving  no  new  information, 
pretending  to  defend  him,  and 
leaving  him  with  a  worse  reputa- 
tion than  before  1  How  dare  the 
'  Times '  review  a  book  on  that 
subject  and  speak  well  of  it  with- 
out consulting  me  ?  " 

Placid  Chenery  is  roused  to 
answer,  but  is  met  with,  "  1  won- 
der you  can  venture  to  set  up 
your  judgment  against  mine  !  I 
knew  Byron's  most  intimate 
friends ;  I  knew  M.  M.  and  X. 

and  Y.  and  Z.,  and  Lady  

has  answered  every  question  I 
set  her,  and  no  one  else  knows 
anything  of  the  matter."  Chenery 
hopelessly  succumbs  to  such  a  peal 
of  words  ;  Kinglake's  eyes  twinkle 
with  subdued  malice,  a  delighted 
onlooker  at  all  battles.  Some  one 
crosses  the  trail  by  telling  of  a 
letter  on  the  subject  in  a  weekly 
paper,  and  Hay  ward  trots  off  to 
look  at  it,  head  down,  grinding 
his  teeth,  still  muttering  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughters,  while  poor 
Chenery,  relieved,  leans  back, 
gently  twiddles  his  thumbs,  and 
calls  for  an  unaccustomed  glass  of 
punch. 

Hay  ward's  death  was  the  first 
to  break  the  circle  in  1884,  and 
Kinglake's  gentle  presence  was 
constant  beside  him  during  the 
long  illness.  Their  very  unlike- 
ness  seemed  to  bind  them  to  one 
another.  On  January  28  he  wrote 
to  me  :  "  I  have  been  within  the 
last  hour  at  poor  Hayward's  bed- 
side. His  bodily  weakness  is  now 
extreme,  but  he  is  easier  in  some 
respects  than  he  was,  and  he 
suffers  no  actual  pain.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  his  ailment 
which,  apart  from  his  age,  would 


preclude  a  hope  of  his  recovery. 
To-day,  however,  he  did  actually 
say  that  he  felt  stronger." 

But  the  end  was  near,  for  on 
February  12  he  writes  again,  in 
genuine  sorrow,  though  not  in 
conventional  words,  "Yes,  I  was 
sure  you  would  feel  the  loss  of  our 
long  dominant  friend  Hay  ward." 
And  after  some  kind  expressions 
on  our  friendship  he  adds,  "  And 
remember  he  was  one  who  did  not 
set  up  false  idols,  or  even  allow 
others  to  set  up  false  idols  for 
themselves." 

That  was  a  true  appreciation  of 
Hayward's  character.  A  little 
arrogant,  a  little  overbearing,  he 
had  by  genius,  by  experience,  by 
study,  gained  the  power  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  men  and  on  books 
that  was  sought  and  accepted  by 
the  highest  intellects  of  the  day. 
He  knew  that  he  saw  to  the  core 
of  politics  and  of  literature  with  a 
keener  and  clearer  eye  than  is 
bestowed  upon  many,  and  it 
angered  him  when  his  verdict  was 
not  accepted  at  once  and  without 
hesitation.  But  there  was  a  very 
kind  heart  within  that  bent  form, 
and  the  eyes  under  that  shaggy 
penthouse  could  flash  sympathy  as 
well  as  scorn.  He  liked  letting 
his  influence  be  known,  and  the 
dignified  '  Quarterly '  was  some- 
times ill  pleased  at  finding  that 
he  had  proclaimed  himself  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  May  fair  as  one 
of  the  human  mouthpieces  through 
which  that  majestic  oracle  was  at 
the  moment  speaking. 

But  if  he  laid  a  little  too  much 
stress  on  his-  own  achievements  in 
the  discovery  and  recognition  of 
genius,  he  would  take  equal  pleas- 
ure in  repeating  some  appreciative 
word  of  a  friend  that  had  chanced 
to  meet  his  ear.  He  would  take 
trouble  also  in  introducing  some 
one  he  thought  worth  it  to  so- 
ciety which  would  be  useful  to 
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him.  Then  indeed,  should  that 
friend  speak  in  all  innocence  of 
the  assemblies  he  had  been  taken 
to  as  one  to  the  manner  born,  Hay- 
ward's  wrath  would  explode  — 

" , , ,   &o.,  <kc.,  he 

would  never  have  been  admitted  to 
the  servants'  hall  at  those  houses 
without  me ! " 

His  conversation  was  flexible 
and  his  recollections  inexhaustible  ; 
he  liked  to  talk  of  the  changes  he 
had  witnessed  in  his  long  life  in 
London.  I  must  record  his  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  respect  paid  to  their  devotion 
and  energy,  in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  estimation  they  were  held  in 
half  a  century  ago.  Though  he 
would  add,  with  the  touch  of 
mockery  he  could  seldom  quite 
resist,  "  But  I  don't  know,  when 
they  accept  Darwinism,  what  they 
do  with  Adam  and  Eve." 

Society  he  often  fumed  against ; 
poker-playing  had  ruined  it,  he 
declared,  and  the  loud  talking  at 
dinner-tables.  But  beauty,  he 
confessed,  had  remained  at  its 
highest  level,  and  I  remember  him 
at  a  party  in  Downing  Street 
seized  with  a  desire  to  present  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  Lady  Dal- 
housie,  just  to  see  what  effect  her 
dazzling  loveliness  would  produce 
on  him. 

Even  the  Athenaeum  was  not 
sacred  to  him.  He  would  delight- 
edly tell  how  on  the  annual 
migration  to  the  United  Service 
Club  its  members  complain  that 
the  Bishops  steal  all  their  umbrel- 
las. And  Kinglake,  with  equally 
mischievous  delight,  had  a  counter- 
story,  that  when  the  librarian  was 
asked  for  at  the  United  Service, 
the  answer  was,  "Please,  sir,  he's 
in  the  dining  -  room  carving  the 
roast-beef  ! " 

It  was  another  member  of  that 
brilliant  company  Avho,  inveighing 


as  do  all  good  Athenrcumites  against 
the  cookery,  was  asked,  "  Why 
don't  you  get  the  Bishops  to  make 
a  fuss?"'  "What!"  was  the 
answer ;  "  must  I  turn  to  the 
Bishop  dining  nearest  me  and  cry, 
'O  man  of  Gxl,  there  is  death  in 
the  pot ! '  " 

I  wonder  if  such  trivial  jokes 
ever  enliven  those  lofty  rooms  in 
these  days.  Or  is  the  account  of 
my  Mohammedan  friend  correct, 
and  do  all  the  members  now  sit 
"reading  books  of  reference"? 

Politicians  may  well  read  there, 
or  elsewhere,  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  brilliant  Essays,  and 
students  the  '  Faust,'  and  Ion 
vivants  the  "  Art  of  Dining  "- 
the  chief  though  inadequate  me- 
morials of  Abraham  Hayward's 
very  remarkable  and  "dominant" 
life. 

Chenery  was  a  less  incisive  per- 
sonality. His  soul  was  that  of  a 
student,  atid  dwelt  with  the  ori- 
ental lore  he  was  so  great  a  master 
of.  His  heart  was  large — wider 
than  all  the  sheets  of  the  'Times' 
spread  out  together — and  his  love 
of  all  things  lovely  and  of  good 
report  was  stronger  by  far  than  of 
influence  or  political  sway.  But 
his  sense  of  duty  was  strongest  of 
all,  and  he  did  his  best  to  guide 
the  great  journal  wisely  and  well. 
He  liked  to  dine  with  friends,  or 
to  entertain  them  at  dinner  in  his 
quiet  chambers  ;  but  bustling  into 
the  busy  world  to  "  keep  in  touch 
with  it "  was  not  his  metier.  His 
Athenreum  friends  brought  him 
such  morsels  of  fact  and  criticism 
as  served  his  purpose.  The  law 
of  kindness  was  on  his  lips.  The 
hardest  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say 
was  of  some  acquaintance,  that  he 
"could  not  think  much  of  him 
since  he  found  he  had  a  habit  of 
binding  his  Bradshaws."  I  may 
indeed  write  him  down  fitly  as 
"the  gentlest  of  my  friends." 
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Once  in  my  girlhood  I,  who 
seldom  heard  of  books,  and  who 
grew  up  in  a  house  without  a 
Shakespeare,  and  in  a  province 
without  a  bookstall,  caught  the 
words  of  one  friend  to  another, 
"  What  do  you  consider  the  most 
brilliant  book  of  the  last  half- 
century1?"  And  the  answer  that 
came  was  '  Eothen  ' ;  and  a  sequel 
to  the  answer  was  a  present  to  me 
of  a  copy  of  the  book  itself,  with 
the  frontispiece  of  impaled  skele- 
tons, afterwards  brought  up  as 
evidence  in  the  Bulgarian  atrocity 
controversy. 

I  took  it  to  my  heart  at  once, 
and  there  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. "  Thank  you  so  much  for 
recommending  me  '  Eothen,' "  a 
schoolboy  friend  wrote  to  me  in 
after-days,  "and  please  tell  me  of 
some  more  books  like  it."  But  he 
has  grown  to  manhood,  and  the 
books  "like  'Eothen'"  have  not 
yet  appeared. 

So  when  I  came  into  the  world 
of  London,  and  began  to  see  in 
the  flesh  those  whose  voices  had 
reached  me  through  the  stone 
walls  of  the  West,  one  of  those 
I  most  ardently  desired  to  meet 
was  Kinglake. 

Our  real  friendship  began  at  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  war,  or  rather 
at  its  close  in  1882.  Some  leading 
newspapers  were  clamouring  for 
the  execution  of  Arabi,  and — what 
seemed  more  menacing — Mr  Glad- 
stone had  written  to  Hayward,  in 
reply  to  a  supposition  that  such  an 
act  would  be  impossible,  that  he 
"  hoped  it  might  not  be  found  nec- 
essary." The  '  Times  '  published  an 
account  of  "Arabi  and  his  House- 
hold," written  by  me  in  his  defence, 
and  Kinglake  had  been  interested 
by  it,  and  had  constantly  been  at 
our  house  in  St  George's  Place, 
talking  over  Egyptian  and  other 
affairs  of  the  East.  He  writes  to 
my  husband  on  October  13  : — 


"  I  am  horrified  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  really  ground  for  alarm  (as  you 
seem  to  think  there  is)  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  Arabi.  Unless  it  is 
made  clear  to  English  investigators, 
and  by  English  modes  of  proof,  that 
lie  is  guilty  of  the  massacres  at  Alex- 
andria or  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
elsewhere,  the  notion  of  his  being  put 
to  death  would  be  revolting — so  re- 
volting that  I  can  hardly  think  on 
reflection  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
Our  people  can't  be  so  idiotic  as  to 
fancy  that,  if  wrong  is  done,  they  can 
shelter  themselves  behind  their  own 
puppet,  and  say  that  the  puppet,  not 
they,  did  the  deed. 

"  Of  course,  with  my  feeling  on  the 
subject,  I  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  do 
anything  in  the  direction  you  suggest 
that  I  could  hope  might  be  of  the 
least  use,  but  I  fear  I  am  too  much 
'  off  the  line '  of  public  affairs  to  be 
able  to  interfere  at  all  usefully  ;  and, 
as  regai'ds  the  '  Times,'  there  is  on 
their  part  (and  not  unnaturally)  the 
strongest  possible  hostility  towards 
me,  arising  out  of  what  1  had  to  say 
about  them  in  my  Crimea  book. 

"  I  will  be  at  the  Athemeum  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  six  o'clock  upon 
the  chance  that  you  may  come  thither 
and  that  we  may  confer  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

He  readily  subscribed  towards 
the  fund  for  the  defence  of  Arabi 
(the  cost  of  which  was  in  the  end 
almost  entirely  borne  by  Mr 
Wilfrid  Blunt),  but  he  would  not 
write  directly  to  the  'Times,'  for 
the  reasons  given  above.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  write  a  private 
letter  on  the  subject,  with  permis- 
sion to  publish.  This  he  promised 
for  a  certain  day,  but  the  morning 
post  brought  no  letter.  Presently 
a  messenger  came  across  the  park 
with  a  note  saying  that  he  had 
not  yet  quite  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  expressions  to  be  used,  bub 
would  send  the  letter  in  the  after- 
noon. It  came  about  three  o'clock, 
but  he  himself  followed,  and  before 
he  left  he  had  thought  of  some 
new  turn  to  give  a  sentence  to  ren- 
der its  meaning  more  distinct,  and 
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before  it  finally  left  his  hands  the 
trial  had  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  a  compromise,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  appearance  had  passed 
away. 

I  could  then  understand  his 
having  had  the  proofs  of  '  Eothen  ' 
back  eleven  times  for  correction — 
to  the  trial  of  his  publisher's  faith 
and  patience.  And  I  hardly  yet 
understand  how  the  nine  volumes 
of  his  '  Crimea  '  ever  saw  the  light, 
he  was,  even  in  an  ordinary  note, 
so  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
words. 

Blackwood  wrote  of  him  before 
he  became  his  publisher,  "Oliphant 
tells  me  Kinglake  is  a  monstrous 
clever  fellow  and  a  real  good  one, 
but  most  particular  and  con- 
foundedly fidgety  about  what  he 
writes."  He  himself  used  plain- 
tively to  say  while  the  History 
was  in  progress,  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  would  ever  be  free  of  it. 
He  had  once,  when  staying  in 
Scotland,  strayed  into  a  Free 
Kirk,  and  the  minister  instantly 
said,  "  Lord,  send  down  Thy 
quickening  on  him  that  is  slow  !  " 
but  though  he  had  cordially  joined 
in  the  aspiration,  it  had  been  with- 
out result. 

One  day,  going  out  of  the  room, 
he  stopped  and  put  his  hand  on 
my  little  boy's  head  and  said, 
"  My  little  fellow,  here's  a  piece 
of  advice  to  you.  If  you  ever 
think  of  writing  a  history,  don't 
leap  into  the  decision,  but  sit 
down  first  and  write  one  half 
chapter  as  an  experiment,  and 
then  you  will  know  what  task  it  is 
you  are  undertaking." 

When  the  last  volume  was  out 
he  joyfully  said  good-bye  to  his 
pen,  and  found  himself  too  happy 
in  being  free  from  the  trammels 
of  authorship  to  think  of  venturing 
into  them  again. 

In  spite  of  his  friendship  for 
Chenery  he  had  a  quaint  way  of 
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regarding  the  «  Times  '  as  a  sort  of 
Juggernaut,  irresistible  and  fate- 
ful. On  seeing  an  announcement 
of  the  new  editor's' marriage  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Heavens  !  that  brings 
the  'Times'  into  relations  with 
humanity!"  "Never  offend  the 
'  Times  '  "  was  his  emphatic  piece 
of  advice.  "A  sea-captain  told 
me  that  the  cause  of  his  non-success 
in  life  was  his  having  on  some 
occasion  refused  to  let  one  of  their 
correspondents  come  on  board  his 
ship.  From  that  time,  whenever 
he  distinguished  himself,  the 
'Times'  misspelled  his  name — 
leaving  oub  the  first  letter — which 
prevented  his  ever  making  any 
mark." 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  so  gentle  and  refined  a  being 
should  take  such  an  intense  in- 
terest in  everything  connected  with 
war.  Almost  in  his  last  days  of 
prostration  there  came  a  vivid 
flash  of  delight  when  I  told  him 
the  story  of  a  soldier  who  on  his 
return  from  Suakin  was  asked  if 
the  Arabs  were  not  brave  fighters, 
and  answered,  "  I  don't  call  that 
bravery,  for  they  are  not  afraid 
of  death." 

He  watched  the  Soudan  cam- 
paign with  keen,  critical  eyes. 
He  writes  (in  1884):— 

"  Do  not  think  too  ill  of  your  poor 
Egyptians  on  the  road  to  Tokar.  To 
enfold  a  convoy  of  baggage  animals 
in  a  hollow  square  of  infantry,  and 
maintain  it  against  bold  cavalry — 
this  is  a  triumph  of  valour  and  mili- 
tary coherence  that  is  only  made 
possible — one  may  say  after  centuries 
of  practice — by  a  perfected  organis- 
ation and  the  presence  of  trustworthy 
ofHcers.  Considering  that  by  Wolse- 
ley's  stratagem  of  the  night-march 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  power 
to  use  their  main  arm — the  artilleiy 
—  your  poor  Egyptians  did  really 
stand  well  at  Tel-el-Kebir  against 
that  part  of  our  line  commanded  by 
Hamley,  which  first  attacked  them. 
Hamley  is  an  unpopular  man,  but 
3  G 
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straightforward,  truthful,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  the  business  of  war,  so  that  I 
confidently  accept  what  he  tells  me, 
with  the  result  of  being  compelled  to 
think  better  of  the  quality  of  the  poor 
Egyptian  soldier  than  I  should  other- 
wise do." 

Then  turning  to  politics,  he  sums 
up:— 

"  I  am  sometimes  taxed  with  having 
said  or  printed  that  Gladstone  was 
'  a  good  man  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  term,'  but  there  does  now  seem 
really  good  ground  for  saying  that  his 
management  of  England's  rmperial 
tasks  is  tainted  with  amiability." 

He  did  not  look  on.  General 
Gordon  with  unqualified  admira- 
tion. He  writes  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing interesting  in  that  device 
of  sending  out  Chinese  Gordon.  I 
take  it  he  is  a  sagacious  fanatic, 
so  that  it  is  practically  sending  out 
a  true  prophet  against  the  '  false 
prophet.' "  He  said  of  him  at 
another  time,  "Gordon  has  fits 
of  sanity  and  then  relapses  into 
lunacy  "  ;  and  again,  on  hearing  of 
his  proposal  to  restore  his  old  bug- 
bears, Zebehr  and  the  Turks,  "  I 
must  confess  he  is  a  kind  of  divine 
weathercock." 

The  short-lived  desire  to  seize 
Khartoum  after  Gordon's  death  he 
looked  on  as  a  romantic  desire  on 
the  part  of  England  to  possess  the 
site  of  a  martyrdom.  "But  they 
should  remember  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  advice  to  '  always  see 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.' " 

Speaking  of  the  Khedive,  Tew- 
fik,  for  whom  he  had  no  admiration, 
he  said,  "  Yet  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  an  acquired  taste  for  him." 

"  That  is  a  Providence  worth 
trusting  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  of  the  hurricane  that  had 
destroyed  the  fleets  at  Samoa,  for 
he  had  looked  very  jealously  on 
German  colonial  ambition. 

In  spite  of  his  deafness  his 
quaint  tournure  de  phrases  made 


him  the  most  charming  of  com- 
panions. His  words  seemed  to 
crystallise  into  epigram  as  they 
touched  the  air. 

His  deafness  was  of  late  years 
a  great  privation  to  him,  loving 
as  he  did  to  hear  and  join  in  the 
play  of  witty  speech.  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  used  to  say  sadly,  "  When 
I  talk  to  Kinglake  at  the  Athe- 
no;um  everybody  in  the  room  hears 
every  word  I  say — -except  King- 
lake." 

When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived 
in  Hyde  Park  Place,  in  rooms 
overlooking  a  churchyard.  When 
he  had  first  looked  at  them  he  said 
to  the  landlady,  "  I  should  not  like 
to  live  here — I  should  be  afraid  of 
ghosts."  "Oh  no,  sir,"  she  replied; 
"  there  is  always  a  policeman  round 
the  corner."  I  really  believe  he 
took  the  rooms  on  the  spur  of  his 
delight  at  this  truly  British  answer. 

Gout  was  the  first  malady  to 
attack  him,  and  to  wean  him  from 
his  daily  club.  He  had  a  fancy  to 
try  a  lady  doctor,  and  wrote  to 
one  to  ask  if  gout  was  beyond  her 
scope.  She  replied,  "  Dear  sir, — 
Gout  is  not  beyond  my  scope,  but 
men  are."  Then  he  called  in  Sir 
James  Paget,  because  he  had  been 
very  much  struck  with  a  portrait 
he  had  seen  of  him  by  Millais. 

He  went  to  Brighton  for  change, 
and  was  there  brought  into  almost 
nearer  relations  with  ghosts  than 
in  the  Hyde  Park  lodging.  He 
was  startled  one  day  by  a  man 
coming  to  him  to  say  that  his  wife 
had  appeared  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  to  go  at  once  and  find  out 
William  Alexander  Kinglake  and 
convert  him  to  Catholicism.  He 
was  evidently  quite  mad,  and  put 
on  a  surplice  to  speak  in.  King- 
lake  replied  that  even  in  heaven 
there  should  be  accuracy,  and  that 
his  name  was  Alexander  William. 
This  "froze"  the  enthusiast  a 
little,  and  then  Kinglake,  recalling 
a  story  of  a  young  lady  in  a  train 
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who  had  quelled  a  madman  by 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him,  did  the 
same,  with  the  result  of  at  last 
"  freezing  "  him  altogether,  and  he 
left  in  low  spirits.  He  had  once 
seen  this  man  some  years  before 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  had 
come  to  say  that  his  wife  had  run 
away,  and  to  ask  if  Kinglake  knew 
anything  of  her  ! 

Afterwards  he  settled  at  Rich- 
mond for  a  time,  his  health  and 
strength  much  failing.  But  in 
1888  he  writes: — 

"  I  have  failed  to  find  any  resting- 
place  in  the  country  with  a  south 
aspect,  and  now  think  I  may  have 
to  look  for  sunshine — where  do  you 
think?  In  poor  London!  I  have 
heard  of  a  cjUe  near  where  I  used  to 
be,  facing  the  Park,  and  perhaps  may 
actually  find  myself  in  that  quarter 
again.  I  consider  myself  at  present 
fairly  well,  not  attaining  indeed  (for 
want  of  appetite)  to  quite  a  brutal 
robustness,  but  free  from  pain." 

He  came  back  and  settled  at 
17  Bays  water  Terrace,  his  last 
domicile. 

Though  so  glad  to  have  said 
farewell  to  his  History,  he  was 
always  pleased  to  talk  of  Crimean 
days.  One  Sunday  he  came  in  just 
as  my  boy  and  I  had  come  from 
the  Serpentine,  where  we  had  been 
watching  the  fleets  of  toy  boats, 
allowed  the  privilege  of  Sabbath 
sailing,  not  accorded  to  larger 
ones.  Apropos  of  this  he  told  us 
how  once  in  the  Crimea  he  had 
seen  a  vessel  come  in  under  full 
sail,  right  under  the  Russian  guns. 
They  fired  at  her  and  missed,  and 
she  came  in  without  wavering, 
though  the  crowds  looking  on 
waited  to  see  her  sink.  A  French 
officer  standing  by  said,  "I  hope 
the  Queen  of  England  will  give 
the  highest  honour  in  her  power, 
the  Garter,  to  that  brave  captain." 
But  presently  it  appeared  that  she 
was,  like  the  Serpentine  boats, 
without  a  crew,  empty  and  de- 


serted. He  was  very  much  ex- 
cited over  a  story  I  had  heard 
and  brought  him,  that  an  English 
yacht  had  touched  at  the  Crimea 
wishing  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  authorities  had 
refused  to  allow  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  who  was  on  board  to  land, 
as  no  priest  of  another  commun- 
ion than  the  Greek  is  permitted  to 
set  foot  on  Russian  soil  without 
special  permission  from  the  Em- 
peror, which  there  was  no  time  to 
obtain. 

He  jumped  up,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  in  the  Crimea  at  a  time  when 
we  landed  whom  we  liked  without 
asking  leave  from  Russia." 

The  subject  that  appeared  to  hold 
his  mind  and  to  excite  him  most 
in  his  latter  years  was  that  of  Ire- 
land. Like  other  gentle  natures 
I  have  known,  he  seemed  to  lash 
himself  into  fury  at  the  idea  of 
what  he  considered  "  the  betrayal 
of  a  garrison."  He  writes  in 
January  188G  : — 

"  It  was  so  kind  a  thought  of  yours 
to  send  me  some  sunshine  from  India. 
Your  sunshine  has  cleaved  its  bright 
way  through  the  mists  of  this  London 
of  ours,  but  also  through  gloom  of  a 
political  kind  which  during  several 
days  was  not  unmixed  witli  alarm. 

"The  alarm  I  still  think  may  be 
pardoned  ;  for  who  could  imagine 
that  (Jladstone  would  go  over  to  the 
Home  Eulers  without  having  first 
.satisfied  himself  by  easy  inquiry 
amongst  his  friends  that  he  could 
carry  his  party  along  with  him? 
And,  supposing  that  he  had  become 
a  Home  Kuler  after  taking  that  pre- 
caution, the  prospects  of  our  country 
would  have  been  such  as  to  appal 
every  man  understanding  the  crisis, 
or  make  him  school  his  mind  for 
civil  war.  However,  at  about  the 
same  time  when  your  kind  letter 
reached  me,  it  began  to  seem  prob- 
able that  the  leader  had  reckoned 
without  his  host,  and  this  I  now  think 
is  certain. 

"  But,  heavens  !  the  wickedness  of 
Gladstone's  escapade  !  I  had  hitherto 
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sincerely  believed  him  to  be  swayed 
by  conscientious  motives,  though  I 
saw  that,  like  jackals,  they  acted  as 
lion's  providers  !  .  .  . 

"  However,  good  comes  out  of  evil, 
and  the  series  of  admirable  letters 
that  have  appeared  in  the  'Times,' 
followed  by  the  speech  of  George 
Trevelyan,  threw  such  a  flood  of  light 
on  what  we  ought  all  to  have  known 
long  ago,  that  the  country,  I  venture 
to  hope,  will  be  an  actual  gainer  in 
the  end.  .  .  .  Our  Polity  is  on  its 
trial,  and  what  will  result  from  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  approaching 
session  none,  I  think,  can  foresee  ; 
but  1  trust  that  in  the  happy  time  of 
May,  when  you  are  once  more  in  St 
George's  Place,  there  will  be  a  United 
Kingdom  to  welcome  you  to." 

But  as  if  half  ashamed  of  his 
warmth,  he  writes  again  later : — 

"  The  Irish  measure  !  I  thought 
myself  a  cool  sort  of  fellow,  and  know 
myself  to  be  a  lazy  one,  so  that  I  am 
cpiite  taken  aback  at  finding  I  have 
lost  my  temper  on  the  subject,  and 
become  savage." 

But  whenever  he  spoke  of  it  his 
wratli  would  awake  again,  and  he 
would  inveigh  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  and  its  promoter.  "  Tie 
is  a  great  advocate.  When  he 
shows  a  brief  and  announces  that 
he  has  been  retained  for  its  de- 
fence, it  gives  a  chance  of  success, 
otherwise  the  bill  could  never  have 
been  taken  seriously.  His  idea  is 
to  cut  a  limb  off  the  empire  and  to 
trust  to  Parnell  to  sew  it  on  again." 

"  But  don't  you  think  Gladstone 
conscientious  1 "  he  was  asked. 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  he  has 
a  diseased  conscience.  Yet,"  he 
added,  "  there  is  something  of 
Christ's  idea  in  his  present  one, 
that  the  secret  of  truth  has  been 
delivered  to  the  unlearned." 

In  1889,  when  things  were  go- 
ing better,  he  writes  : — 

"  I  am  so  constituted  as  to  have  a 
strong  and  painful  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  confiscation,  which  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  annulling  the 


ownership  of  the  landlords  and  giving 
the  soil — I  won't  say  trenchantly  to 
criminals,  but  to  people  bordering 
on  crime  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
gloominess  of  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject  is  your  truly  welcome  an- 
nouncement that  rents  are  being  paid 
and  that  prices  are  keeping  up. 

"  Enforcing  the  law  !  That  sounds 
simple,  but  what  Balfour  has  done  in 
that  direction  is  a  grand  achievement." 

But  that  year  was  to  be  a  sad 
one  to  him,  and  to  those  who  cared 
for  him.  He  had  once  already 
been  operated  on  for  cancer,  and 
now  the  disease  had  come  back 
again.  It  seemed  cruel  that  he 
who  looked  so  fragile  and  so 
feeble,  as  if  a  mere  current  of 
air  might  easily  waft  him  away, 
should  be  seized  by  the  throat 
by  so  terrible  and  merciless  a  de- 
stroyer. 

He  suffered  much,  but  always 
with  uncomplaining  patience.  His 
interest  in  outward  affairs  was  as 
keen  as  ever,  and  in  the  party 
complications  and  tangles  that 
followed  the  "  O'Shea  v.  Parnell " 
trial,  he  liked  to  see  me  every  day 
that  I  might  tell  him  what  was 
going  on  and  "clear  his  mind." 
When  he  heard  of  the  repudiation 
of  Parnell  on  moral  grounds, 
"  Hypocrites  ! "  he  said  vehe- 
mently, from  beneath  his  cover- 
ings, with  the  old  energy  and  fire. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  was 
hardly  conscious,  and,  by  mercy 
of  morphia,  not  suffering.  The 
first  day  of  1891  found  him  still 
alive,  but  it  was  his  last  on  earth. 

I  went  once  again  to  the  vacant 
room  from  which  his  gentle  bright 
spirit  had  passed  away.  The 
simple  furniture,  the  few  orna- 
ments, the  many  books,  were  to 
be  given  by  his  wish  to  the  friends 
he  had  cared  for.  To  me  there 
came — I  look  at  them  as  I  write 
— a  pair  of  slight,  keen  Spanish 
swords,  unsheathed,  untarnished. 
AUGUSTA  GHEGOKY. 
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UNLESS  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  peasant -life  of  a 
country  comes  little  under  the 
notice  of  the  average  European 
traveller.  In  his  hurried  journey 
through  towns  replete  with  every 
possible  interest,  he  finds  all  his 
time  fully  occupied  in  pacing  end- 
less galleries  and  museums  filled 
with  silent  witnesses  to  the  genius 
of  men  whose  works  still  "  follow 
them  " ;  he  seldom  thinks  that  a 
short  railway  ride  will  set  him 
down  amidst  living  witnesses  to 
a  genius  as  interesting  if  not  as 
noble,  the  genius  of  contented 
humble  peasant-life.  The  chances 
are  that  if  the  traveller  wishes  to 
see  something  of  the  life  of  the 
country  in  which  he  sojourns,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  upper  classes  only  of  that 
land,  and  in  this  he  finds  much 
pleasure,  if  not  much  interest. 
But  aristocracy  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  same  all  the  world  over, 
peasant-life  is  not ;  and  he  would 
miss  a  deal  who  willingly  puts 
aside  any  opportunity  he  may 
have  for  the  study  of  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  "introduc- 
tions " — if  I  may  use  the  term — 
to  this  class  of  society  are  not  so 
easily  obtainable  as  one  would 
imagine,  and  a  combination  of 
peculiar  circumstances  alone  can 
give  the  traveller  the  necessary 
facility  to  study  the  peasant  as 
he  is. 

Thanks  to  the  writings  of  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  and  others,  the  English 
reading  public  is  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  life  of  the 
Russian  imtjik.  Tolstoi's  peasant 
is  the  peasant  of  Northern  Russia, 
who  differs  in  some  characteristics 
from  his  southern  confrere.  On 
his  estate,  which  you  pass  in  the 


train,  on  the  line  between  Kursk 
and  Moscow,  shortly  before  arriv- 
ing at  Tula,  the  philanthropic 
Count  still  labours,  working  out 

7  O 

the  practical  side  of  his  system  of 
philosophy. 

As  a  general  rule,  one  notices 
that  the  northern  parts  of  most 
European  countries  contrast  in 
many  particulars  with  the  south- 
ern portions,  but  especially  in  one 
respect — viz.,  that  of  cleanliness. 
The  north  is  in  general  the  abode 
of  cleanliness  ;  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  south.  In  this 
respect  Normandy  and  Provence 
in  France  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves as  cases  of  the  point  in 
question,  while  if  we  go  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  law  holds  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  But 
Russia's  peasant- life  is  an  excep- 
tion :  here  the  south  is  more  clean- 
ly than  the  north — the  southern 
peasant  is  nothing  if  he  is  not 
clean. 

The  contrast  might  be  pursued 
further :  the  peasant  of  Southern 
Russia  is  an  uncommunicative 
creature.  He  does  not  give  you 
his  opinion  when  you  ask  him, 
insomuch  that  you  sometimes 
doubt  whether  he  has  any  to 
give.  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
the  chances  are  that  he  has  very 
definite  ideas  about  the  matter  in 
question,  only  the  southern  char- 
acteristic is  to  keep  that  opinion 
to  yourself.  The  northerner,  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  you  advice 
in  great  quantity,  and  often  un- 
asked for :  he  is  also  more  active 
and  more  business-like  than  his 
brother  in  the  south. 

One  little  incident  that  occurred, 
when  I  was  staying  as  the  guest 
of  a  Russian  nobleman  on  his 
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country  estate,  was  also  explained 
to  me  as  illustrating  the  difference  • 
in  character  between  the  northern 
and  southern  peasant.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  at  that  time  an  official 
on  the  estate,  who  had  charge  of 
some  difficult  work  in  connection 
with  the  large  sheep  department 
there,  being  an  old  man,  showed 
signs  of  failing  health,  and  my 
friend  fixed  on  a  young  man  who 
should  work  under  the  aged  offici- 
al, with  the  intention  of  learning 
from  him  his  particular  employ- 
ment, and  so  be  able  to  fill  his 
place  in  the  future.  AVhen  the 
nobleman  announced  his  intention 
in  kindly  terms  to  his  old  but 
faithful  servant,  a  violent  scene 
followed,  in  which  the  sheep- 
master,  who  was  a  southerner, 
strongly  resented  the  idea  of 
having  any  person  trained  under 
him  with  a  view  to  filling  his 
place.  Of  course  he  had  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  I  was  told  that  if  the 
man  had  been  a  northern  peasant, 
there  would  have  been  no  objec- 
tion—  such  a  feeling  would  not 
have  been  entertained.  I  give 
the  incident  simply  for  what  it 
is  worth,  feeling  that  in  certain 
cases  it  requires  even  more  than 
the  difference  in  character  be- 
tween a  northman  and  a  south- 
erner to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  conduct. 

The  life  of  the  southern  peasant 
cannot  in  any  sense  of  the  word  be 
said  to  be  a  full  life.  For  this 
there  are  many  reasons,  and  of 
these  the  most  important  is 
the  want  of  education.  Some 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age Russian  peasant  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  1882  only  19 
per  cent  of  the  recruits  levied  for 
the  Army  were  able  to  read  and 
write.  Latterly,  many  more  schools 
have  been  opened,  and  education 


has  been  improved  so  much  that  it 
can  now  be  said  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  girls  can  read  and 
write,  of  middle-aged  peasants  40 
per  cent,  and  of  elderly  peasants 
10  per  cent. 

My  country  host,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  being  a  man 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
his  heart,  started  a  school  some 
twenty  years  ago  on  his  estate  to 
provide  education  for  the  children 
around.  At  that  time  they  came 
from  all  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  number  of  130; 
during  the  last  two  years  the  at- 
tendance has  only  averaged  some 
twenty,  owing  to  the  opening  of 
new  schools  in  many  of  these  vil- 
lages themselves.  This,  however, 
is  almost  a  favoured  .district,  and 
in  spite  of  much  improvement  we 
can  still  say  that  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  peasant  are  never  devoted 
to  reading  :  his  sphere  of  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  what  he  may 
hear  from  his  neighbours  or  learn 
in  the  all  too  narrow  experience 
of  his  own  life. 

But  the  curious  thing  is  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  these  peasants 
who  can  read,  there  is  no  interest 
in  what  are  generally  known  as 
public  affairs  outside  their  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Thus  there  is 
a  newspaper  published  for  the 
peasants  by  the  Government,  which 
is  sent  regularly  to  the  village 
communes.  This  paper  is  very 
ably  conducted,  and  contains  an 
open  column  in  which  peasants  are 
invited  to  put  questions  relating 
to  trade  and  other  matters  which 
may  interest  them  :  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  competent 
authorities  in  St  Petersburg  in 
succeeding  issues  of  the  paper. 
Such  at  least  was  the  idea  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  inquiry  column  ; 
but  while  the  latter  is  hardly 
taken  advantage  of  at  all,  the 
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former  may  often  be  seen  lying  in 
the  village  halls  with  not  even 
the  cover  removed.  The  Russian 
peasant,  then,  conservative  to  a 
degree,  willingly  refuses  to  take 
advantage  of  an  official  attempt  to 
interest  him  in  the  larger  world 
outside ;  and  as  the  long  distances 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
come  to  centres  of  civilisation 
where  a  man  must  learn  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  life  is  bound  up  in 
the  smaller  interests  of  his  village 
and  the  dearer  interests  of  his 
family. 

Before  entering  on  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  South  Rus- 
sian peasant  life  and  customs,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  its  bearing  on  three 
great  forces  which  are  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  average  individual's 
conception  of  Russia  - — •  I  mean 
Nihilists,  Stundists,  and  Jews. 

Take  Nihilism  first.  In  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  significance  it  is 
used  to  describe  certain  negative 
systems  of  philosophy.  Origin- 
ally, then,  nihilism  does  not  rep- 
resent a  political  conspiracy,  as 
is  generally  understood  to-day.  It 
is  a  doctrine,  a  definite  system  of 
philosophy,  and  so  ranks  in  the 
same  way  as  atheism  or  material- 
ism. It  is  not  an  association  of 
men  of  dark  designs ;  it  is  a  state 
of  mind,  an  association  of  ideas. 
If  you  believe  that  anarchism  is 
a  conviction  of  the  mind  in  the 
case  of  the  person  who  professes 
it,  then  it  also  ranks  on  equal 
terms  with  nihilism  and  atheism. 
An  extreme  case  will  show  what 
I  mean.  If  the  man  who  threw 
the  bomb  at  Alexander  II.  be- 
lieved in  God,  then  he  was  not  a 
nihilist.  "  The  nihilist  is  dread- 
ed in  Russia,"  you  say,  but  only 
in  the  same  way  that  you  would 
dread  the  entrance  of  a  man  into 
your  family  who  had  no  regard 


for  morality.  The  nihilist  is  ex- 
treme :  he  is  a  combination ;  he 
is  an  atheist ;  he  is  a  material- 
ist without  a  scrap  of  ethics  ; 
his  creed  is  a  creed  of  nega- 
tions— Nihil  est.  Nihilism  is,  then, 
originally  not  an  organisation ; 
in  this  it  is  unlike  the  car- 
bonari of  Italy.  Originally  nihil- 
ists were  not  known  personally 
to  one  another  any  more  than 
atheists  or  materialists  are  at  the 
present  day  :  you  don't  need  to  go 
to  Russia  to  be  a  nihilist.  Com- 
pare it  with  anarchism  :  this  is  a 
political  organisation.  The  cry  of 
the  anarchist  is,  "  Down  with  the 
bourgeoisie  /  "  He  envies  the  rich. 
The  root  of  anarchism  is  in  envy  : 
its  motive  force  is  self-interest. 
But  among  the  Russian  peasants 
anarchism  is  unknown.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  who  wants  work 
can  always  find  it.  But  in  the 
Russian  middle  classes  some  fifty 
years  ago  intellectual  starvation 
was  rife.  Here  is  the  distinction  : 
anarchism  is  the  result  of  bodily 
starvation;  nihilism  is  the  result 
of  mental  starvation.  It  would  be 
too  great  a  digression  to  explain 
fully  how  this  has  come  about,  or 
even  to  state  the  case  for  and 
against  nihilism,  for  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  what  is  now  self- 
evident,  that  in  its  true  and 
original  sense  nihilism  was  re- 
stricted to  educated  Russians  :  no 
Russian  peasant  ever  was  a  nihil- 
ist. Of  late,  however,  the  term 
has  become  familiar,  as  improperly 
applied  to  Russian  revolutionary 
terrorists,  some  of  whom  do  not 
even  know  what  nihilism  proper 
means.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  among  these  terrorists 
there  have  lately  been  found  some 
peasants  "who  see  in  the  abolition 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  (1889), 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
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the  provincial  self-government,  so 
many  steps  towards  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  manorial  justice  of  the 
nobles,  and  who  met  these  meas- 
ures by  a  series  of  outbreaks  in 
1889-90." 

We  pass  now  to  the  Stundists. 
This  term,  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man word  signifying  an  "hour," 
was  used  to  describe  people  who 
met  together  for  their  hours  of  de- 
votion. They  now  represent  what 
we  would  term  an  Evangelical 
party,  and  draw  their  numbers 
largely  from  the  peasant  population. 
There  was  one  solitary  stundist  liv- 
ing somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  country  estate  where 
I  was  resident.  I  asked  my  host 
if  we  might  visit  him  ;  but  he  said 
that  as  he  had  no  special  reason 
for  going  to  see  the  man,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would 
simply  make  him  a  marked  man. 
They  are  of  course  subjected  to  per- 
secution as  a  class,  and  many  have 
"  witnessed  a  good  confession." 
But  there  are  stundists  and  stun- 
dists — in  this  way.  Much  of  the 
local  persecution  of  the  stundists 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
village  priests  have  no  fixed  salary, 
and  are,  unless  possessing  private 
means,  entirely  dependent  for  their 
income  on  the  christenings,  mar- 
riages, and  funerals  in  their  parish. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
villagers  have  their  little  joke,  and 
say  the  priest  robs  both  the  living 
and  the  dead.  The  defection  of  a 
stundist  family  means,  then,  not 
only  a  deficit  in  the  funds  of  the 
village  Church,  but  also  a  certain 
loss  in  income  to  the  priest.  So, 
many  professed  stundists  simply 
leave  the  Greek  Church  to  avoid 
all  ecclesiastical  payments.  The 
peasants  themselves  do  not  indulge 
in  strong  criticism  of  the  stundists. 
Here  is  a  peasant  girl's  description 
of  some  stundists  as  given  to  me  : 
"  The  stundists  are  not  bad  people  ; 


they  do  not  drink,  they  never 
swear,  they  never  dance,  but 
believe  that  they  alone  are  saved. 
The  stundist  girls  do  not  wear 
ornaments  nor  drink  brandy. 
When  they  meet  in  a  house,  they 
sit  together  on  the  floor,  and  one 
assumes  the  leadership  :  they  then 
read  the  Scriptures  and  pray, 
sometimes  with  tears.  They  pre- 
fer only  to  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  endeavour  to  see 
that  Christ  is  their  Saviour."  So 
much  any  one  in  this  country 
knows,  and  the  peasant  will  tell 
you  no  more,  for  he  himself  does 
not  understand. 

With  reference  to  the  Jews,  one 
has  heard  again  of  persecution  in 
Russia.  But  from  the  little  that 
I  saw  of  Russian  dealings  with 
Jews,  keeping  merely  to  the 
peasants,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  110  persecution  of  the 
Jews  •  in  fact,  that  it  was  rather 
the  other  way — the  Jews  perse- 
cute the  Russian  peasants.  Prac- 
tically everything  in  Southern 
Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
For  this  state  of  affairs  the  Rus- 
sians have  themselves  entirely  to 
thank.  Take  any  village  in  South 
Russia.  The  church  and  the  prison 
are  usually  the  most  conspicuous 
objects.  Any  other  large  building 
you  can  safely  set  down  as  being 
the  abode  of  a  Jew,  while  nearly 
all  the  trade  and  shops  are  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.  And  such  Jews, 
too  !  On  one  occasion  the  noble- 
man with  whom  I  was  travelling 
arrived  at  a  village  where  he  had 
not  been  for  some  five  or  six  years. 
We  put  up  at  the  village  inn,  but 
had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 
house  before  we  were  told  that  a 
Jew  demanded  audience  with  my 
friend.  He  was  shown  in.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  he  stood  there,  Avith 
spectacles  across  his  one  strong 
Jewish  feature,  dressed  in  a  frock- 
coat  that  seemed  as  if  it  dated 
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from  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
standing  erect  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  his  hands  folded 
behind  him,  a  veritable  Hebrew 
monument.  Then  he  began  his 
complaint,  which  was  that  in  1889 
he  bought  some  corn  from  the 
Prince,  and  as  it  was  a  bad  season 
he  lost  money  in  the  selling  of  it. 
He  now  calmly  asked  my  friend 
to  make  up  the  difference  !  The 
Prince  replied  :  "  When  you  made 
money  off  me  in  former  purchases 
I  never  heard  anything  about  it, 
nor  was  there  any  offer  made  by 
you  to  refund  me  the  difference, 
and  now  when  you  have  lost  a 
few  hundred  roubles,  you  come 
and  ask  me  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence !  The  thing  is  absurd."  The 
Jew  simply  bowed,  turned  round, 
and,  with  a  great  sigh,  retired. 

The  Russian  peasants,  then, 
suffer  from  the  presence  of  the 
Jews  among  them.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Southern  Russia  only.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  be  in  Northern 
Russia,  and  there  is  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  Moscow  which 
they  are  not  allowed  to  cross  unless 
they  have  some  fixed  employment. 

The  change  within  a  week  from 
a  modern  European  capital — I  do 
not  speak  of  St  Petersburg,  for  we 
entered  Russia  from  the  south — 
to  an  ancient  Russian  village  is 
probably  as  profound  as  anything 
one  can  well  imagine.  It  seemed 
as  if  one  not  only  took  a  journey 
far  back  in  space,  but  also  far 
back  into  time.  And  on  that 
journey  one  came  into  contact 
with  the  different  stages  in  the 
course  of  progressive  civilisation  : 
the  express  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier ;  the  slow  train  on  the  main 
line  there  ;  the  slower  train  on  the 
branch  line ;  the  troika  to  the 
noble  country  mansion  ;  the  sleigh 
and  bullock  to  the  peasant's  home. 
And  such  a  home  !  Can  you  im- 


agine a  great  wild  waste  of  snow 
extending  on  every  side  to  the 
horizon,  relieved  at  one  point  only 
by  a  clump  of  trees  betokening  a 
hamlet  ?  You  may  not  see  it  yet ; 
you  must  approach  nearer,  and 
your  roadway  thither  will  consist 
merely  of  a  dismal  track,  some 
thirty -five  yards  in  breadth,  no 
two  feet  of  which  are  on  the  same 
level.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  a 
hedge.  The  track  is  marked  off 
on  one  side  by  a  slight  ditch, 
which  often  disappears ;  on  the 
other  side  an  occasional  pole  peers 
out  of  the  snow,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve existence.  The  track  leads 
straight  through  the  village.  On 
either  side,  standing  back  a  little, 
is  a  row  of  thatched  and  single- 
storeyed  huts.  Some  are  made 
of  wicker  -  work  filled  in  with 
stones  and  mortar  ;  more  common- 
ly there  is  a  whitewashed  exterior 
and  a  dark-brown  roof  of  thatch. 
They  are  huddled  together  in 
pairs,  the  doors  facing  one  another, 
while  the  gables  look  out  on  the 
track.  Straw  is  piled  up  round 
the  more  exposed  walls  to  help 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  while  the 
little  windows  are  double,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  jar  with  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  it,  to  absorb  the 
moisture  and  keep  them  clear. 
You  often  notice  a  wooded  hollow 
containing  water  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  and  on  a 
flat  piece  of  waste  ground  outside 
are  a  dozen  or  more  windmills  be- 
longing to  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants. The  church  is  always  in 
a  prominent  position,  with  its  great 
green  dome  and  white  walls.  Some- 
times there  is  also  a  separate  tower 
for  the  bell,  and  the  priest's  house 
nestles  in  the  shelter  of  the  whole. 
Any  building  larger  than  a  hut  is 
one  of  four  things — the  village  hall, 
the  school,  the  prison,  or  the  house 
of  a  Jew.  If  you  enter  one  of  the 
huts,  it  will  take  some  little  time 
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till  your  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  comparative  darkness.  The 
floor  is  either  the  bare  earth  or 
that  covered  with  some  straw  ;  the 
walls  are  whitewashed.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  is  that  of  cleanli- 
ness. In  one  corner  of  the  room 
a  small  lamp  is  suspended  before 
the  ikon — a  picture  of  Christ  or 
the  Virgin  Mary.  A  large  stove 
takes  up  one-quarter  of  the  room. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  room  in 
the  hut,  the  stove  is  built  through 
the  partition-wall,  so  as  to  heat  the 
other  room  as  well.  The  stove  is 
also  whitewashed  and  fed  with 
straw  :  it  is  full  of  little  pigeon- 
holes, into  which  articles  can  be 
put  to  be  warmed  and  dried. 
From  it  a  platform  of  wood, 
standing  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  floor,  extends  to 
the  opposite  wall ;  on  this  the 
peasant  sleeps  at  night.  Thus 
half  of  the  available  space  of  the 
room  is  taken  up.  Clothes  hang 
from  the  roof.  Round  the  wall 
runs  a  shelf,  on  which,  among 
other  things,  are  the  dark-brown 
heavy  loaves  of  rye-bread  which 
the  peasants  eat.  The  appearance 
and  size  of  these  loaves  is  that  of 
a  curling-stone  minus  the  handle. 
Round  the  second  half  of  the 
room  runs  a  bench  close  to  the 
wall,  scrupulously  clean,  which  is 
utilised  for  sitting  on  and  for 
washing :  it  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  as  the  plat- 
form before  mentioned,  which  it 
eventually  joins.  But  more  in- 
teresting than  the  peasant  hut 
are  its  inhabitants. 

The  peasant  women  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  They  are  a  race 
of  small,  bright-looking  women, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  men,  who  are  on  the  whole  a 
tall  sombre-looking  set.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  peasant  dress,  which 
is  worn  uniformly.  It  consists  of, 
first,  the  sorufchka,  or  embroidered 


shirt :  the  sleeves  alone  are  em- 
broidered with  fancy  patterns  in 
red  and  blue,  and  a  woman  counts 
it  a  disgrace  to  wear  other  work 
than  her  own.  Then  the  skirt  or 
petticoat  (spodynitza)  is  of  red  or 
blue  cloth  ;  and  over  all  is  a  sleeve- 
less jacket,  often  of  black.  When 
outside,  they  wear  a  coat  over  the 
whole.  The  manner  of  adorning 
the  hair  is  peculiar,  and,  unlike 
the  fashion  in  this  country,  con- 
veys a  special  significance.  The  un- 
married women  do  up  their  hair  in 
two  plaits,  which  are  bound  round 
the  head,  and  over  this  a  shawl  is 
simply  thrown  ;  while  the  married 
women  do  their  hair  in  one  plait, 
which  falls  down  the  back  beneath 
the  sorbtchka,  and  on  their  heads 
they  wear  a  shawl  of  black  and 
mauve,  which  is  manipulated  into 
a  very  effective  head-dress.  There 
is  surely  a  correspondence  here  to 
the  coif  and  snood  of  older  Scot- 
land. In  Russia  the  married  pea- 
sant women  do  not  remove  the 
shawl  from  the  head  whether  out 
of  doors  or  inside.  Jack  -  boots 
complete  the  outfit  of  these  hardy 
women.  They  are  evidently  very 
fond  of  jewellery,  and  spend 
(for  them)  large  sums  of  money 
upon  it.  I  saw,  for  example,  a 
peasant  girl  who  was  worth  350 
roubles,  and  she  carried  fifty  of 
them  round  her  neck  in  the  form 
of  coral  and  amber  necklaces  and 
silver  lockets.  The  peasant  women 
are  very  quiet  and  shy.  I  noticed 
that  my  friend  always  talked  to 
them  quite  softly  and  gently  at 
first,  by  which  they  gained  confi- 
dence, and  afterwards  would  with 
pleasing  smiles  and  pretty  little 
gestures  carry  on  an  animated  con- 
versation. And  this  shyness  ex- 
tends not  only  towards  strangers 
and  those  of  higher  rank,  but  to 
all  men,  insomuch  that  during  an 
evening,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  saw  many  peasant  dances,  the 
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women  danced  with  the  men  on 
only  one  occasion  (the  melitza). 
They  preferred  to  dance  singly  or  . 
in  pairs,  as  did  the  men.  The 
women's  dances  were  more  of  the 
nature  of  slow  processions,  often 
with  the  arms  hanging  quietly  by 
the  side,  while  the  iron  heels  of 
their  strong  jack-boots  made  no 
mistake  in  distinctly  marking  the 
steps.  And  while  two  danced,  the 
others  would  look  on  approvingly, 
munching  the  while  the  dried  seeds 
of  the  sunflower. 

The  peasant  women,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  smoke ;  this  is  confined  to 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  They 
always  ride  horses  stride-legs,  and 
have  an  inordinate  affection  for 
cracking  their  finger-joints.  When 
a  peasant  woman  has  to  scrub  or 
clean  a  floor  she  never  goes  down 
on  her  knees,  but  always  stoops, 
bending  only  her  back.  From  this 
and  other  causes  they  acquire  great 
strength  in  their  backs,  and  al- 
though small  as  a  class,  can  carry 
very  heavy  weights.  Bags  of  corn 
weighing  240  Ib.  are  considered  no 
undue  weight. 

The  dress  of  the  men,  curious 
to  say,  seemed  to  show  more 
variety  than  that  of  the  women. 
There  were,  however,  no  very  great 
peculiarities  except  that  in  every 
case  the  great  wool-lined  button- 
less  overcoat  was  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle  on  which  the 
whole  esthetic  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended.1 Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  majority  of  them  clean 
shaved  the  face  and  head  except  a 
round  patch  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  from  which  the  hair  was 
allowed  to  fall  down  all  round. 
Now  this  is  changed,  and  although 
they  wear  the  hair  a  little  long, 


reminding  one  of  the  old  Britons, 
they  are  as  other  men. 

Although,  to  look  at  him,  you 
might  imagine  the  Russian  peasant 
to  be  a  creature  in  whom  no  great 
affection  for  anything  could  exist, 
a  little  intercourse  with  him  suf- 
fices to  banish  that  opinion.  He 
has  an  inborn  love  for  Kature  that 
one  had  scarcely  looked  for  in  such 
a  seemingly  careless  and  yet  op- 
pressed creature.  The  long  winter 
buries  from  his  sight  all  sign  of 
vegetable  life,  but  he  misses  it, 
and  one  was  often  surprised  at  the 
numbers  of  green  plants  that  were 
lovingly  cherished  in  these  peasant 
homes,  memories  of  the  past  and 
earnests  of  the  future.  Their  love 
of  children  is  also  intense,  and  if 
the  master  whom  they  serve  treats 
them  kindly,  no  man  could  have 
more  faithful  followers. 

The  peasant  either  lives  and 
works  in  his  village  or  on  the 
estate  of  some  neighbouring  land- 
lord. His  life  is  very  leisurely, 
so  that,  if  working  for  a  master, 
he  is  not  very  strict  about  his 
"  hours."  But  he  generally  pre- 
fers to  begin  work  very  early  and 
rest  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  women 
work  together,  and  the  men  work 
together  —  at  least  such  was  the 
procedure  on  the  estate  where  I 
got  much  of  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  wages  given  were  as 
follows  :  for  ordinary  labourers, 
7  to  12  roubles  a-month,  the  wage 
varying  according  to  the  sort  of 
work  engaged  in  ;  for  men  in  more 
responsible  and  permanent  posi- 
tions, 15  to  25  roubles  per  month. 
A  peasant  girl's  wage  was  from 
100  to  110  roubles  a-year. 

The   gap    between  peasant  and 
noble  is  greater  as  regards  educa- 


1  This  overcoat  often  consisted  of  sheepskins,  the  skin  outside  trimmed  with 
black  wool,  while  the  wool  of  the  skin  is  inside.  The  skirt  of  the  coat  is  almost 
always  plaited. 
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tion  in  Russia  than  in  England, 
but  not  as  regards  wealth.  There 
were  some  peasants  in  a  village 
near  us  who  were  worth  25,000 
roubles,  while  there  is  a  great 
portion  of  the  Russian  nobility 
not  at  all  well  off.1  There  was 
also  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood a  peasant  who  owned  70  desi- 
atines  (1  dexiatine  =  2.86  acres)  of 
land,  representing  10,000  roubles; 
while  another,  an  old  man  with  a 
capital  of  12,000  roubles  and  many 
fields,  became  famous  for  life  by 
giving  200  roubles  to  the  collec- 
tion at  a  harvest  festival.  Some 
of  the  nobility  touch  the  peasant- 
life  at  many  points,  notably  in  the 
plain  national  fare  which  stress  of 
circumstances  lays  on  the  table  of 
both.  So  conservative,  however, 
are  the  peasants  that  they  will  not 
change  their  mode  of  life  one  iota, 
even  if  they  have  made  a  net  profit 
of  many  hundred  roubles  in  a  single 
year.  The  soil  in  the  government 
of  Poltava,  whore  we  were  for  some 
weeks,  is  of  the  richest  in  Russia  ; 
and  where  in  the  winter  one  only 
sees  a  wild  wide  waste  of  snow, 
the  summer  sun  smiles  on  bound- 
less expanses  of  yellow  corn.  The 
soil  is  perfectly  black  to  appear- 
ance, and  when  wet  with  rain  is 
positively  inky. 

The  peasants  of  Southern  Russia 
are  still  very  superstitious,  especi- 
ally those  that  live  in  the  more 
out  -  of  -  the  -  way  places.  A  few 
of  them  still  believe  in  witches, 
while  some  rare  members  of  the 
peasant  community  are  credited 
by  their  fellows  with  supernatural 
powers.  The  following  incident, 
for  which  I  can  vouch,  took  place 
at  a  village  not  far  off  from 
where  I  was  staying.  Two  peas- 
ant girls  who  lived  on  my  friend's 


estate  went  to  a  fair  that  was 
being  held  in  the  village.  Of 
these  girls  one  was  known  to  have 
some  supernatural  powers ;  she 
was  credited  with  being  able  to  do 
uncanny  things.  On  their  way  to 
the  village  fair  this  girl  proposed 
to  the  other  that  they  should  have 
some  fun,  and  added  that  she 
would  take  things  from  different 
stalls  at  the  fair,  making  herself 
invisible  to  the  stallholders.  The 
other  girl  was  slightly  amused ; 
but  knowing  the  secret  powers 
that  the  popular  voice  associated 
with  her  friend,  she  determined 
to  watch  her  carefully.  Accord- 
ing to  her  account,  her  friend 
walked  round  from  stall  to  stall, 
lifting  now  one  thing,  now  another, 
and  all  the  time  quite  unmolested, 
so  that  she  ran  away  home  from 
the  fair  in  terror,  feeling  certain 
that  her  witch  -  friend  would  be 
arrested  every  minute.  It  was  no 
good  suggesting  to  her  that  there 
was  another  possible  manner  of 
performing  the  same  thing ;  the 
girl  believed  it  was  done  through 
the  supernatural  powers  of  her 
companion.  How  it  was  done  she 
could  not,  however,  explain,  al- 
though she  said  that  her  friend 
had  given  her  a  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  process.  Again,  the 
peasants  allow  the  manes  and  tails 
of  their  wiry  little  horses  to  grow 
naturally ;  they  often,  in  conse- 
quence, reach  a  considerable  length, 
and  it  would  seem  no  wonder  if 
they  got  tangled,  especially  as  their 
owners  are  not  particular  about 
combing  them.  There  is,  however, 
one  particular  form  of  tangle  on  the 
mane  which  the  peasants  do  not 
comb  when  it  occurs :  one  naturally 
wondered  how  it  could  have  any 
special  origin,  but  the  peasants 


1  Of  course  this  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  exists  probably  in  all  countries  ;  but  in 
Russia,  where  the  nobility  form  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  population,  it  is  true 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  one  can  at  first  readily  imagine. 
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tell  you  that  it  is  the  night-work 
of  a  good  spirit,  who  thus  shows 
his  love  for  the  horse,  and  would 
be  offended  if  the  tangle  were  un- 
ravelled. 

One  particular  superstition  pro- 
duces a  somewhat  unlocked  -  for 
effect.  If  you  drive  through  a 
Russian  village  about  10  P.M.,  you 
will  be  struck  by  the  absolute 
quiet  that  pervades  the  scene. 
Not  a  creature,  man  or  dog,  is 
visible  moving  about  :  the  place 
has  the  air  of  a  deserted  village. 
Suppose  by  some  rare  untoward 
chance  you  come  upon  a  group  of 
men  standing  together  apparently 
in  conversation,  you  will  notice 
that  they  speak  in  subdued  tones 
and  whispers,  and  wait  so  long  as 
you  please  you  will  never  hear 
them  laugh.  The  cause  is  simply 
this :  these  Russian  peasants  be- 
lieve in  evil  spirits,  but,  unlike  the 
Chinese,  they  believe  that  they 
are  attracted,  not  frightened,  by 
sounds.  And  so,  if  some  unlucky 
fate  decree  that  the  mujik  be  out 
of  doors  after  11  P.M.,  he  is  a  pain- 
fully silent  man.  This  feeling  also 
extends  to  some  of  the  southern 
towns.  Kiev,  the  holy  city  of 
Russia,  is  a  model  in  this  respect. 
After  10  P.M.  you  may  practically 
have  the  streets  to  yourself. 

In  this  connection  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  make  a  slight 
digression.  The  vehicle  that  is  in 
common  use  in  Southern  Russia 
for  journeys  of  any  length  is  that 
known  as  the  troika.  This  is 
probably  familiar  to  English  people 
as  figuring  often  among  other 
prints  in  the  average  school  reader. 
It  generally  illustrates  some  blood- 
curdling episode,  entitled  "A  Race 
for  Life,"  or  "Saved  from  the 
Wolves."  It  is  generally  drawn 
by  three  horses,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  a  strong  large  animal, 
and  goes  at  a  steady  trot,  while 
on  its  flanks  there  are  two  lighter 


horses  of  a  different  breed  that  go 
along  continually  at  the  gallop. 
The  points  of  the  shafts  are  con- 
nected by  the  duga,  which,  like 
a  great  horse -shoe,  stands  above 
the  collar  of  the  trotter.  Under- 
neath the  highest  part  of  the  duga 
is  fastened  a  large  bell,  or  even 
more  than  one,  and  as  you  dash 
along  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  over 
the  crisp  snow  and  ice  these  bells 
give  out  a  merry  accompaniment. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
use  of  these  bells.  In  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace's  standard 
work  on  Russia  there  occurs  this 
passage : — 

"  The  use  of  the  bell  is  variously 
explained.  Some  say  it  is  in  order 
to  frighten  the  wolves,  and  others 
that  it  is  to  avoid  collisions  on  the 
narrow  forest-paths.  But  neither  of 
these  explanations  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is  used  chiefly  in  sum- 
mer, when  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
attack  from  wolves  ;  and  the  number 
of  bells  is  greater  in  the  south,  where 
there  are  no  forests.  Perhaps  the 
original  intention  was — I  throw  out 
the  hint  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
school  of  arch;cologists  —  to  frighten 
away  evil  spirits  ;  and  the  practice 
has  been  retained  partly  from  unrea- 
soning conservatism,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  lessen  the  chances  of  col- 
lisions." 

With  regard  to  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  these  bells  I  simply  re- 
mark— (1)  That  it  is  not  an  old 
custom ;  (2)  bells  are  not  used  in 
one-  or  two-horse  sleighs ;  (3)  the 
peasants  who  are  most  superstitious 
do  not  use  them ;  (4)  there  is  no 
instance  in  Sclavonian  mythology 
of  noise  being  used  to  frighten 
away  evil  spirits, — on  the  contrary, 
as  was  shown  already,  noise  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Russians  to  attract 
the  evil  spirits,  hence  why  they  are 
so  quiet  outside  at  night  in  village 
and  in  town,  and  hence  also,  as 
was  remarked  to  me  by  a  friend, 
why  the  Salvation  Army  will  never 
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succeed  in  Russia  so  long  as  they 
keep  to  some  of  their  present 
methods.  The  origin  of  the  use  of 
bells  on  the  troika  is  more  probably 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  combination 
of  circumstances — e.g.,  the  merry 
accompaniment  which  would  make 
the  horses  go  faster,  and  their  use 
in  frightening  wolves  and  serving 
as  a  signal  to  other  sleighs.  The 
bells  often  have  joyous  inscriptions 
on  them,  referring  to  the  cheering 
part  they  play  in  the  rush  across 
the  steppes. 

Still  keeping  to  superstition,  we 
notice  the  vast  aid  that  it  gives  to 
the  Greek  priest.  It  naturally 
follows  that  in  a  community  where 
the  priest's  first  thought  is  how 
much  he  can  get  from  the  poor 
peasant  for  officiating  at  a  christen- 
ing, marriage,  or  funeral,  he  should 
be  a  man  of  little  influence.  The 
peasants  cannot  respect  the  aver- 
age priest.  The  Greek  priest  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  point  of  influence. 
Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  a  prevail- 
ing superstitious  tendency  among 
the  Russians,  the  Greek  Church 
per  se  might  practically  be  non- 
existent. Its  influence  as  a  moral 
power  is  at  a  minimum.  But  the 
peasant  goes  to  church,  sees  strange 
sights  and  hears  strange  sounds, 
and  a  feeling  of  awe  possesses  his 
soul :  he  feels  that  the  priest  knows 
and  can  do  things  that  he  cannot 
comprehend.  One  often  hears  the 
remark  made  that  the  Greek  priests 
— i.e.,  the  White  Clergy  or  parish 
priests,  as  opposed  to  the  Black 
Clergy  or  monks — are  hostile  to 
all  schemes  of  universal  and  com- 
pulsory education,  as  the  effect  on 
the  enlightened  peasants  would  be 
to  gradually  banish  superstition 
and  enable  them  to  see  what  is 
what.  But  this  is  really  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  case.  Schools 
imply  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, and  owing  to  the  great 


distances  and  small  salaries,  it  is 
most  probable — nay,  it  is  certain 
— that  a  son  or  daughter  from  the 
village  manse  would  receive  the 
appointment,  and  so  increase  the 
family  income  by  a  small  but 
definite  amount.  It  is  a  mistake, 
then,  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
White  Clergy  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  compulsory  education. 

From  what  I  have  remarked,  I 
would  not  have  you  infer  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  religious  life 
among  the  peasants.  Indeed  it  is 
much  the  other  way.  Although 
they  may  not  often  reverence  their 
priest,  still  religion  is  something 
to  them,  and  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  and  customs  find  their  high- 
est expression  in  matters  connected 
with  the  Church.  Thus,  when  the 
overseer  of  my  friend's  estate  met 
his  master  for  the  first  time  after 
some  years'  absence,  the  Russian 
custom  of  kissing  twice  on  one 
cheek  and  once  on  the  other  com- 
plied with  (and  this  only  at  the 
consent  of  the  master),  he  drew 
carefully  out  of  his  pocket  a  nap- 
kin which  he  unrolled  on  the  spot. 
It  contained  two  small  round  loaves 
of  sacramental  bread  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  priest  after 
holy  communion,  and  presented 
them  to  his  master  as  a  symbolical 
token  of  his  affection. 

It  was  often  amusing  to  watch 
a  peasant's  face  when  the  subject 
of  wolves  was  broached.  I  had 
gone  to  Russia  retaining  a  vivid 
impression — it  dated  from  child- 
hood, probably  due  to  that  school 
reader  —  of  Russia  as  a  country 
swarming  with  wolves,  and  had 
expected  that  the  effect  of  merely 
mentioning  the  word  "  Wolves  "  to 
a  peasant  would  be  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  saying  "Rats" 
to  a  keen  terrier.  Instead  of  that, 
sometimes  a  smile,  more  occasion- 
ally a  look  of  blank  astonishment, 
passed  over  the  mujik's  face  :  this 
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was  annoying.  It  caused  me  to 
blurt  out  to  my  friend  on  one 
occasion,  "  Has  he  ever  seen  a 
wolf?"  The  Prince  translated. 
The  peasant  answered,  "  No."  The 
fact  is,  that  although  in  certain 
rare  districts  wolves  may  be  said 
to  be  still  abundant,  over  very 
large  tracts  of  land  they  are  non- 
existent. I  never  saw  a  peasant 
who  had  seen  a  wolf.  Many 
peasants  have  no  idea  what  a  wolf 
is.  I  was  told  of  a  child  of  ten. 
who  had  recently  described  a  wolf 
as  wearing  a  red  dress  and  being 
like  a  highway  robber.  This  is  of 
course  absurd,  but  serves  to  show 
the  state  of  ideas  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  men  spoke,  it 
was  evident  that  they  stood  in 
some  fear  of  what  they  had  never 
seen  :  this  is  probably  the  out- 
come of  rumours  and  superstition. 
Round  Moscow  on  the  south,  where 
wolves  are  supposed  to  be  not  so 
rare,  you  will  not  get  one  at  less 
than  100  roubles.  I  happened  to 
meet  a  man  who  had  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  managing  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
in  what  was  supposed  to  be  good 
wolf-country,  and  he  had  never 
seen  one.  The  following  method 
was  described  to  me  as  employed 
by  peasants  and  others  to  get  a 
wolf.  The  forest  where  the  wolves 
are  will,  of  course,  have  many 
tracks  leading  through  it ;  so  you 
drive  towards  evening  in  a  sleigh 
through  the  wood,  the  driver  in 
front,  while  you  sit  behind  with 
your  back  to  the  horses  and  your 
gun  by  your  side.  You  have  pre- 
viously provided  yourself  with  a 
piece  of  well-larded,  roasted  bacon, 
which  gives  a  good  smell.  You 
then  tie  it  up  in  a  bag,  and  by  a 
cord  some  twenty  yards  in  length 
you  drag  it  after  the  sleigh  in  your 
passage  through  the  wood.  You 


also  provide  yourself  with  a  little 
sucking  pig,  which  you  pinch  to 
make  it  squeal.  The  wolf  is  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  and  smell. 
Soon  you  see  a  pair  of  bright 
shining  lights  keeping  pace  with 
the  sleigh  some  thirty  yards  be- 
hind, playing  in  and  out  of  the 
trees  by  the  edge  of  the  track. 
When  the  wolf  makes  its  spring 
at  what  it  believes  to  be  the  suckin^ 

o 

pig  you  get  your  chance  of  a  shot. 
Often,  however,  as  the  result  of 
some  instinctive  knowledge,  the 
sucking  pig  refuses  to  squeal  lest 
it  should  disclose  its  presence. 

Good  bear-hunting  is  obtainable 
near  St  Petersburg,  but  generally 
at  extravagant  prices.  In  this  and 
other  cases  the  proceeding  is  as 
follows  :  The  peasants  find  Bruin's 
whereabouts,  and,  marking  him 
down,  do  not  disturb  him,  but 
go  to  St  Petersburg  and  sell  him 
to  a  hunter  for  several  hundred 
roubles.  Then  the  hunter  comes 
down  ;  a  battue  is  formed,  in  which 
perhaps  100  peasants  take  part, 
and  the  hunter  gets  his  opportun- 
ity. If  he  accepts  it,  good  and 
well ;  if  not,  the  bear  escapes. 

It  would  take  considerably  more 
than  the  space  at  my  disposal  were 
I  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
the  curious  medley  of  antique  odd- 
ity and  superstitious  triviality  that 
characterise  a  peasant  christening, 
betrothal,  marriage,  or  funeral. 
Each  of  these  common  enough  ex- 
periences has  become  the  centre 
of  a  wondrous  scheme  of  realism 
and  symbolism  at  once  interesting 
if  somewhat  barbarous,  suggestive 
if  at  times  verging  on  the  ludicrous, 
and  at  any  rate  not  degrading, 
although  in  some  cases  wellnigh 
pagan. 

I  should  like  to  offer  a  remark 
or  two  upon  emigration,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Russian  peasant, 
before  passing  to  a  final  descrip- 
tion of  last  Christmas  Day  as 
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spent  among  the  peasants  far  out 
on  the  Russian  steppes. 

Even  here,  then,  the  soul-sadness 
of  the  emigrant  is  not  unknown. 
It  is  at  first  an  almost  incredible 
idea,  a  Russian  peasant  having  to 
emigrate.  In  the  south  there  is  a 
soil  proverbially  rich,  a  population 
of  only  forty  -  one  to  the  square 
mile,  and  of  square  miles  an  in- 
finity. Careful  workers  as  they 
are,  however,  it  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  every  Russian  peasant 
to  succeed.  In  the  south  his 
chances,  from  Nature's  point  of 
view,  are  greater  than  in  our 
land.  But  the  relations  between 
master  and  servant  are  not  on 
the  same  high  level,  bad  seasons 
are  not  unknown,  the  severity  and 
extremes  of  the  climate  affect  the 
individual  indirectly  if  not  direct- 
ly; and  while  the  landlord's  estates 
are  usually  very  large,  many  in- 
dependent peasants  own  very  little 
land.  The  government  of  Amur 
is  a  large  Russian  province  in  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  embracing  all 
the  land  on  the  left  of  the  river 
Amur,  with  a  considerable  amount 
on  the  right  bank  also  after  the 
union  of  that  river  with  the  Ussuri. 
Here,  as  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  free  grants  of  land  are 
offered  to  intending  emigrants,  and 
the  whole  country  is  thus  gradually 
becoming  thoroughly  Russianised. 
The  emigrants  are  not  sent  over- 
land, but  are  shipped  by  the  Black 
Sea  round  by  Hong-Kong  to  their 
destinations.  I  well  remember  be- 
ing present  at  an  interview  between 
two  young  Russian  peasants,  man 
and  wife,  intending  emigrants, 
and  my  host,  their  former  master. 
One  could  not  understand  the  con- 
versation, but  their  pathetic  faces 
were  a  study.  They  spoke  in 
soft,  subdued,  and  yet  decided 
tones,  narrating  the  steps  that 
had  led  them  to  this  decision, 


explaining  that  they  had  counted 
the  cost,  but  were  going  forward 
with  a  mighty  trust  in  Providence. 
Their  bravery  and  calmness  were 
marvellous,  their  patriotism  in- 
tense, their  humanity  quite  un- 
mistakable. 

The  adoption  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  consequently  by  Rus- 
sia, of  the  Julian  Calendar  places 
Russian  chronology  twelve  days 
behind  ours.  Consequently,  if  after 
spending  Christmas  here  one  ar- 
rives in  Russia  before  a  certain 
date,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
spending  two  Christmas  Days  in 
one  year.  Such  was  the  lot  that 
fell  to  the  present  writer.  One 
Christmas  Day  spent  in  a  centre 
of  beauty,  civilisation,  and  educa- 
tion; a  hurried  and  tedious  journey, 
and  then  a  second  Christmas  Day 
far  away  out  on  the  steppes  among 
their  hardy  children,  surrounded 
by  strange  faces  and  unknown 
tongues. 

That  Christmas  Day  dawned  in 
true  South  Russian  style :  the 
wind  and  snow  were  chasing  one 
another  over  the  steppes,  and 
neither  would  be  restrained.  With- 
in the  great  square  courtyard,  one 
side  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
back  of  my  host's  mansion,  the 
snow  lay  thick.  Often  the  little 
chapel  that  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  yard  was  entirely  obscured 
from  view  for  a  time,  as  some 
great  gust  of  wind,  bearing  on 
its  bosom  some  denser  shower  of 
snow,  revelled  across  the  spot.  I 
sat  by  a  back-window  that  looked 
out  on  the  court.  In  the  early 
morning  the  daily  routine  of  that 
country  estate  was  gone  through 
as  usual.  The  250  horses  were 
let  out  for  their  run  in  droves  of 
fifty.  They  dashed  across  the 
courtyard  and  disappeared  from 
sight  in  a  cloud  of  snow  as  they 
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tore  out  through  the  gateway  to 
the  open  steppe  beyond.  The 
milch  kine  were  led  in  and  out, 
and  the  courtyard  was  alive  with 
the  busy  peasants.  The  snow- 
storm was  seemingly  quite  dis- 
regarded. One  little  event  alone 
broke  the  usual  routine.  About 
mid-day  a  little  band  of  what  was 
apparently  six  boys,  no  two  of 
whom  were  of  the  same  size,  could 
have  been  seen  toiling  across  the 
yard  in  snow  well  up  to  their 
knees :  the  older  boys  led  the 
younger  ones  by  the  hand.  As 
they  were  making  for  the  house  I 
went  down  to  a  sort  of  servants' 
hall  that  opened  on  to  the  court- 
yard :  there  I  found  my  host  al- 
ready awaiting  them.  They  burst 
into  the  room  without  a  greeting, 
and  went  directly  to  the  ikon 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  facing  the  door.  The  tallest 
lad  carried  a  banner,  which  in 
shape  represented  a  star  done  out 
in  cloth  and  ribbons,  with  a  bell 
attached.  In  the  middle  of  the 
star  was  a  picture  of  Christ  in 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  The 
smaller  boys  stood  round  the 
banner  -  bearer,  and  with  faces 
turned  towards  the  ikon  they  be- 
gan a  Christmas  carol,  the  refrain 
of  which  was,  "  Be  glad  because 
of  the  birth  of  Christ."  They 
sang  very  fairly  in  tune,  the  oldest 
boy  sustaining  the  burden,  while 
the  smallest  with  his  shrill  treble 
seemed  to  wander  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  the  star,  the  four 
others  meanwhile  filling  in  the 
harmonies.  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  volume  of  sound  that 
was  produced  by  that  and  other 
village  choirs.  The  Russians  have 
very  powerful  voices.  Suddenly 
they  broke  off,  and  turning  round 
with  the  usual  greeting  of  tidravst- 
vuite,  bowed  and  awaited  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Prince. 

VOL.   CLVIII  NO.   DCCCCLXII. 


I  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  some  sort  of  service  in  the 
chapel  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
a  priest  from  the  neighbouring 
village  would  officiate.  I  resumed 
my  seat  by  the  window.  During 
the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon 
several  men  and  women  were  en- 
gaged with  spade  and  shovel  clear- 
ing a  way  from  the  house  to  the 
chapel.  They  worked  through  the 
falling  snow,  and  even  at  3  P.M.  in 
the  afternoon  the  light  was  dim. 
Suddenly  they  stopped  work  and 
looked  up ;  all  the  men  took  off 
their  caps  and  stood  bareheaded 
in  the  snow.  A  strange  proces- 
sion now  appeared,  wending  its 
way  from  a  door  below  me  by  slow 
and  painful  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  chapel.  The  leader  was  the 
priest,  with  long  flowing  auburn 
hair,  "  apparelled  in  magnificent 
attire,"  and  as  he  passed  the 
peasants,  resting  on  their  spades 
by  the  side  of  the  track,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  blessed  them. 
Then  came  the  Prince,  following 
reverently  in  his  wake,  then  the 
members  of  his  household,  while 
the  peasants  closed  in  on  the  rear. 
They  reached  the  chapel  and  dis- 
appeared within,  the  peasants 
crowding  round  the  door  with 
bared  heads.  The  service  did  not 
last  very  long. 

In  the  evening  all  the  peasants 
round  were  gathered  into  a  large 
hall  at  the  Prince's  invitation. 
After  they  were  fed,  they  engaged 
in  dancing  and  merry-making  such 
as  they  love.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  pure  alcohol  that 
both  men  and  women  were  able 
to  swallow.  The  peasant  women 
do  not,  however,  drink  spirits  as 
a  rule  except  at  festivals.  Their 
playfulness  was  that  of  little  chil- 
dren :  their  humour  was  delightful, 
and  their  riddles  wondrous  hard 
to  unravel — e.g.,  one  peasant  asked 
3  H 
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another,  "  Whether  would  you 
rather  have  8000  roubles  or  eight 
children?"  The  answer  came  back 
quickly,  "  8000  roubles  "  ;  but  the 
questioner  retorted  with  philoso- 
phic dignity,  "  Nay,  it  were  better 
to  have  eight  children  than  8000 
roubles ;  for  if  you  had  the  latter 
you  would  never  be  content,  where- 
as if  you  had  the  former  you  would 
be  content."  It  was  now  midnight, 
but  at  12  P.M.  in  Hussia  the  night 
is  still  young.  Outside,  the  storm 
still  thundered  ;  inside,  a  few  dim 
lamps  shed  an  uncertain  light  on 
the  assembled  multitude.  The 
dancing  had  spontaneously  ceased, 
and  the  peasants  relapsed  into 
silence  or  talked  in  soft  whispers 
one  to  the  other.  One  end  of  the 
hall  was  whitewashed  :  the  floor 
was  bare.  The  Prince  placed  a 
small  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  quickly  set  on  it  an 


old-time  magic-lantern.  He  then 
spoke  to  the  peasants  a  few  words 
about  the  history  of  the  day  on 
which  they  were  now  gathered. 
He  next  flashed  on  the  wall  some 
pictures  representing  early  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Christ,  and  ex- 
plained them.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  reverence,  such  childlike  won- 
der, such  spirit  of  humility.  They 
sat  on  the  floor  or  stood  round  the 
wall  absolutely  motionless,  lost  in 
a  sense  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. It  is  all  over  now  :  they 
are  singing  a  chorale  before  they 
part ;  but  the  thrill  in  their  great 
strong  voices  as  it  filled  that  spa- 
cious hall  far  out  on  the  steppes, 
in  the  centre  of  a  benighted  land, 
was  to  me  as  the  cherished  plant 
in  the  peasant's  hut,  a  memory 
of  the  past  and  an  earnest  of  the 
future. 

J.  Y.  S. 
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PURCELL  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  MUSICAL  ENGLAND. 


PURCELL  is  the  name  being 
heard  for  the  moment  above  every 
name — at  any  rate,  by  musical 
people.  England,  in  this  fin-de- 
siecle  age,  is  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  her  importance  in  music. 
Britain  to-day  is  famous  in  com- 
merce, steam,  literature,  arid  even 
in  painting  ;  but  long  before  these 
were  here  this  England  held  a 
foremost  place  in  another  way. 
Our  country  could  well  have  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world  for 
her  musical  supremacy,  had  such 
conceits  troubled  the  hearts  of  our 
ancestors.  They  did  not.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  in  Purcell  we 
have  a  Handel,  Mozart,  or  Beet- 
hoven, who  until  these  later  days 
has  been  undiscovered,  neglected, 
and  wholly  forgotten ;  but  it  can 
be  maintained  that  this  notable 
musician  (who  was  born  thirty 
years  before  Handel,  and  who 
died  while  the  German  master 
was  yet  a  boy)  paved  the  way  for 
Handel  in  this  country,  and  that 
but  for  Purcell  the  composer  of 
the  "Messiah"  oratorio  would  prob- 
ably never  have  become  Handel 
as  he  is  known  to-day. 

Save  to  a  few  inquiring  minds, 
Britain's  musical  past  is  an  un- 
known matter  —  an  element  as 
visionary  in  its  character  as  the 
palaeolithic  life  that  once  trod  the 
Western  world.  Historians  have 
avoided  it ;  few  records  remain  to 
speak  for  themselves  •  and  only 
one  can  be  found  here  and  there, 
among  the  many  thousands  of 
practising  musicians,  who  feels  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  ascertain 
from  what  beginnings  the  vast 
machinery  of  musical  art  in 
Britain  to-day  had  its  origin. 
For  the  majority  it  is  sufficient  to 
reflect  upon  what  we  are  musi- 


cally, leaving  the  question  of  what 
we  were,  back  down  the  ages,  to 
antiquarian  folk  who  delight  to 
make  searchings.  In  this  way  a 
splendid  unstoried  record  of  Eng- 
land's musical  supremacy  in  early 
times  is  missed.  Thanks  to  the 
patient  industry  of  a  few  fervent 
musicians  of  inquiring  tendencies, 
sufficient  material  has  been  traced, 
and  rescued  from  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  obscurity  of 
oblivion,  to  show  that  for  inven- 
tion and  learning,  in  the  early 
years  of  music's  first  growth  and 
development,  Britain  was  far  and 
far  in  advance  of  any  nation  when 
the  art,  with  the  migration  of  the 
races  westward,  settled  in  the 
European  countries,  where  it  has 
since  developed  so  wondrously. 

How  it  fell  to  this  country  to 
take  this  leading  part  can  never  be 
known ;  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  is  this  knowledge  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  that  is  being  done 
to-day  in  honouring  Purcell,  and 
in  celebrating — as  it  should  be 
celebrated — the  bicentenary  of  the 
passing  away  of  so  remarkable  a 
musician.  All  must  understand 
that  while  Purcell  was  a  native 
musician,  who  deserves  to  be  hon- 
oured by  an  art-loving  people,  he 
was  only  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
music-makers  represented  in  pre- 
sent-day times  by  Sullivan,  Stan- 
ford, Stainer,  and  Parry ;  or,  to 
take  their  immediate  predecessors, 
by  Sterndale  Bennett,  Bishop, 
Balfe,  Wallace,  Goss,  and  others. 

Were  we  to  continue  back  this 
line  of  native  composers,  it  would 
extend  long  past  Purcell — undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  musician  that 
England  has  had,  considering  the 
period  and  his  influence  upon  the 
art — to  times  in  our  national  his- 
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tory  when  any  claim  that  could 
have  been  preferred  to  being  nati- 
onally great  would  have  turned, 
not  upon  our  navigation,  military 
prowess,  or  social  position,  but 
upon  our  superiority  in  the  world 
of  music, — so  all  in  all  was  music 
to  our  far-off  ancestors.  In  this 
peaceful  art,  England,  as  recent 
researches  show,  then  surpassed 
the  world.  So  decidedly  was  this 
the  case — as  we  shall  see  when 
we  become  familiar  with  what 
was  accomplished  here  musically 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries — that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  imagine  how  we  could  have 
lost  the  proud  position  we  then 
held.  Nor  is  it  less  perplexing  to 
understand  how,  considering  that 
superiority,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  every  historian,  foreign  and 
native  alike,  neglected  Britain's 
share  in  the  making  and  moulding 
of  the  art,  until  finally  this  coun- 
try was  relegated  to  the  realms  of 
"  nowhere  "  in  the  musical  state — 
a  subversion  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs  that  has  won  for  us  the 
unenviable  and  not- easily -to-be- 
eradicated  reputation  of  being  the 
great  unmusical  Power  of  Europe. 
Happily  something  is  being  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and 
to  get  musical  history — particular- 
ly so  far  as  England  is  concerned 
— revised  according  as  it  should 
in  the  future  be  written. 

Some  few  who  dimly  realise  that 
England  was  really  musically  great 
somewhere  in  the  long  hazy  past, 
are  prone  to  think  that  this  char- 
acter—  this  reputed  fame — is  based 
wholly  upon  legendary  informa- 
tion. This  is  not  the  case.  When 
the  story  of  British  music  comes  to 
be  written  it  will  be  found  that  this 
country  possesses  a  splendid  pedi- 
gree. They  who  think  that  our 
edifice  of  art — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, whichever  it  be — rests  upon 
a  mere  wind-bag  foundation  will 


be  deceived,  inasmuch  as  evidence 
of  a  most  irrefutable  kind  shall  be 
advanced  to  prove  that  as  early  as 
the  year  1250,  England  was  two 
hundred  years  and  more  in  front 
of  other  musical  nations.  Then 
the  First  Period  English  School 
was  flourishing— but,  unhappily, 
nearly  every  vestige  of  man  and 
work  belonging  to  this  school  has 
become  lost. 

Traditional  information  respect- 
ing prehistoric  times  throws  much 
light  upon  music  in  England  long 
before  the  inroads  of  Caesar  and 
his  valorous  legions.  Nothing  of 
so  ancient  a  character  is  forth- 
coming from  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  or  other  Western  -  world 
countries.  We  hear  of  names 
like  Eidiol  Gleddyfeud  or  "  Ruddy- 
sword  "  ;  Glewlwydd  Gavaelvawr 
or  "  Brave  -  grey  ";  Gwrhir  and 
Gwron,  Gwyddon.  Gaubebon,  "the 
first  in  the  world  to  make  vocal 
song  "  —  heroic  bards  who,  with 
many  others,  not  forgetting  Gwrgan 
Varvdrwch,  the  "  bushy  -  bearded 
songster,"  made  the  Briton's  blood 
run  high  as  they  recounted  their 
themes  of  daring,  love,  and  dan- 
ger to  harp  or  crwth  accompani- 
ment. For  centuries  the  ancient 
British  bards,  or  their  descend- 
ants, were  listened  to  in  the  high 
places  and  groves.  Many  genera- 
tions of  these  musicians,  by  right 
of  descent,  lived  and  lingered  here 
side  by  side  with  new-comers — 
for  the  person  of  the  bard,  un- 
less he  took  arms,  was  sacred — 
until,  the  Saxon  settlement  com- 
pleting itself,  these  old  musical 
inhabitants  of  the  country  drifted 
to  the  Welsh  mountains  and  High- 
land fastnesses,  to  preserve  a  nati- 
onal music  still  reflected  in  our 
Welsh  and  Scotch  songs.  In  Wales 
especially  did  minstrelsy  flourish — 
so  much  so,  that  for  their  guidance 
the  Leges  Wallicce — -Welsh  Laws 
setting  out  the  duties,  obligations, 
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and  privileges  of  the  minstrels — 
were  framed  by  King  Howel,  circa 
900-948.  The  Saxon  scops  or 
scalds,  gleemen  or  "gladdeners  of 
the  hall  "  like  Hrothgar's  scop  who, 
sitting  at  mead,  sang  the  tale  of 
Fin's  offspring  and  Hnaef  of  the 
Scyldings  who  fell  in  Friesland ; 
the  Danish  minstrels  —  to  whom 
two  English  kings,  Athelstan  and 
Alfred,  judging  by  their  doings  in 
their  camps,  were  not  inferior ; 
the  Norman  musicians,  with  their 
store  of  instruments,  and  more 
romantic,  if  less  soulful  song, — all 
these  kept  England  disposed  towards 
music  until  far  into  the  Middle 
Age.  The  art  introduced  by  the 
several  conquering  races  differed 
much  from  the  affecting  natural 
beauty  of  Britain's  indigenous 
music ;  but  it  contributed  to  the 
musical  making  of  the  country, 
and  deserves  cherishing  therefore 
hardly  less  than  the  original  na- 
tional art  of  the  British. 

Yet  there  was  something  more 
than  secular  music  in  Britain. 
Long  before  the  stream  of  Nor- 
man minstrel  art,  sacred  music 
was  exercising  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence. The  early  British  Church 
possessed  sacred  music ;  but  this 
was  gradually  driven  out  before 
the  onward  march  of  that  new 
Church  music  which  Augustine 
brought  with  him  from  Rome 
(A.D.  597).  The  Gregorian  music 
(evolved  by  Pope  Gregory  out  of 
the  Greek  tetrachords  and  some 
existing  Ambrosian  chants)  was 
heard  and  loved  wherever  Augus- 
tine and  his  monks  built  a  church. 
By  its  means  a  deep  impression  was 
left  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  and  joined  in  it ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  we  miss  altogether 
the  ecclesiastical  flavour  in  the 
earliest  examples  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  English  music  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  free  and 


uncontrolled  secular  music  was 
the  first  to  reflect  itself  in  perma- 
nent manuscript  form.  Church 
music  per  se  was  not  progressive  : 
the  church  tones  for  the  "  ser- 
vice"  and  "mass"  music  were 
fixed,  and  only  a  heretical  offence 
was  the  outcome  of  tampering 
therewith ;  but  no  such  restrictions 
hampered  secular  music.  Hence, 
when  we  examine  our  oldest 
specimens  of  regulated  secular 
music,  belonging  to  that  early 
period  that  followed  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  notation  and  musical 
characters  by  Franco  and  Guido, 
we  experience  the  field,  and  not 
the  cloister,  reflected  therein.  That 
such  music  was  written  amidst  the 
favourable  surroundings  of  the 
scriptorium  of  some  religious  house 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  to  that 
extent  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
monks,  who  helped  to  transmit 
such  indisputable  musical  evidence; 
but  these  associations  have  not 
robbed  one  specimen  of  its  elegiac 
grace  and  outdoor  sweetness.  These 
properties  remain  in  the  "  Cuckoo 
Song,"  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
its  composer  did  not  seek  to  imi- 
tate the  simple  notes  of  the  har- 
binger of  spring,  which  any  modern 
composer  would  inevitably  have 
done  !  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in  " — 
for  such  is  the  name  of  the  com- 
position —  was  copied  by  John 
Fornsete,  monk  of  Reading,  and 
this  with  two  other  pieces  of  music 
more  recently  discovered  are  the 
only  remnants  of  what  may  rightly 
be  called  the  First  English  Music 
School  Period.  The  "Reading" 
manuscript  (Harl.  MSS.,  No.  978) 
is  probably  the  greatest  musical 
curiosity  extant,  being  unquestion- 
ably the  oldest  piece  of  polyphonic 
and  canonical  music  known  to  be 
in  existence.  It  proves  absolutely 
that,  despite  the  persistent  disre- 
gard of  England  as  a  musical 
nation  by  her  Continental  neigh- 
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bours,  this  country  can  fearlessly 
lay  claim  to  a  precedence  even  in 
musical  matters,  in  those  far-off 
days  when  constructive  music  was 
in  its  first  stages  towards  becom- 
ing the  great  art  which  it  now  is. 
The  piece  of  music  in  question  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  was  certainly 
written  before  the  year  1228  A.D. 
That  this  was  not  the  only  com- 
position of  its  kind  of  this  period, 
though  unhappily  all  else  appears 
to  be  lost,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Allowing  this,  England's  musical 
position  at  the  time  (circa  1200) 
was  far  and  away  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  is 
a  six-voiced  Round, — with  words 
of  Northumbrian  origin,  —  and 
is  of  almost  priceless  value  as 
being  the  only  piece  of  music  in 
six  real  parts  known  to  exist 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
further  specimens  to  which  wo 
refer  are  the  Hymn  to  St  Augus- 
tine (Bodlcy,  572) — written  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Cornwall 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  ante- 
dating "Sumcr  is  icumen  in"  by 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ; 
together  with  the  Angelus  ad  Vir- 
ginem  hymn  (No.  248  in  the 
Arundel  Collection),  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  probably  composed,  therefore, 
by  one  of  a  small  knot  of  English 
musicians  of  this  early  time,  whose 
names,  and  almost  every  vestige  of 
whose  identity,  have  disappeared. 

A  Second  English  School  sprang 
up  with  Dunstable  (c.  1400,  d. 
1458),  which  actually  preceded  the 
Netherlands  School  —  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  in  European 
musical  thought  and  practice. 
Little  of  Dunstable's  work  is  ex- 
tant, but  testimony  to  his  worth 
was  long  preserved  on  a  monument 
in  St  Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook, 
which  disappeared  in  the  great 
London  fire.  The  British  Museum, 


Vatican,  and  Liceo  Filarmonica  di 
Bologna  libraries  contain  speci- 
mens of  his  compositions,  notably 
a  three-part  song,  "  O  Rosa  Bella," 
in  the  Vatican  —  a  composition 
which,  considering  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written,  is  really  ex- 
traordinarily advanced  both  in  its 
effects  and  learning.  Dunstable 
stands  alone ;  but  that  he  had 
musical  contemporaries  is  practi- 
cally certain. 

The  battle  of  Agincourfc  song 
(1415),  "Our  kyng  went  forth  to 
Normandy,"  with  its  Latin  refrain, 
"  Deo  gracias  Anglia,  lledde  pro 
Victoria  "  (it  was  the  custom  to  add 
these  Latin  refrains  to  the  music 
of  the  period),  belongs  to  Dun- 
stable's  time.  This  song,  with 
Dunstable,  constitute  the  only 
links  between  the  English  School 
of  1225  and  that  of  the  Second 
Period  one,  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  included 
Gilbert  Banaster,  who  in  1482  was 
being  paid  forty  marks  a-year  as 
"Master  of  the  Song"  and  "Teacher 
of  the  children  in  the  King's 
Chapel  "  ;  William  Cornish  (d. 
152G),  Pigot,  and  Robert  Wydowe, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Succentor  of  Wells 
Cathedral  (d.  1505). 

John  Hamboys,  Thomas  Saint- 
wix,  and  Henry  Habengton  or 
Abyngdon — the  first  musicians  to 
take  academical  degrees  in  music 
— come  next.  These  men  consti- 
tuted the  Third  English  School, 
the  archives  of  which  were  all  lost 
during  the  stormy  times  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

From  this  point  English  music 
becomes  a  vast  reality.  Fairfax, 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  first  of 
a  band  of  pre-Reformation  musici- 
ans who  seem  to  have  come  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  golden 
age  of  music  in  England  —  the 
Elizabethan  period— when  so  many 
great  and  glorious  musicians  rose 
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up  to  adorn  and  to  bring  honour 
to  native  art.  Taverner,  Tye, 
Marbecke,  Tallis,  —  whose  "  lle- 
sponses  "  are  heard  to-day  in  every 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
the  world, — Byrde,  Farrant,  and 
Bull  ;  the  famous  English  mad- 
rigalists  —  Morley,  Kirbye,  Dow- 
land,  Weelkes,  AVilbye,  and  Benet; 
Orlando  Gibbons,  —  Charles  I.'s 
favourite,  - —  Child,  Lawes,  and 
Locke,  the  masque  composers ; 
Blow  and  Wise, — all  these  notable 
native  musicians  lead  up  to  Pur- 
cell  (1658-1695),  whose  premature 
decease,  just  two  hundred  years 
ago,  robbed  the  country  of  a  veri- 
table English  Mozart. 

How  England  came  by  its  lead- 
ing musical  position  so  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  possessed 
musicians  who  could  compose  such 
a  work  as  "  Surner  is  icumen  in," 
must  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
What  we  do  know,  however,  is 
that  the  neglect  to  assign  to  this 
country  her  rightful  honours  and 
place  in  the  annals  of  music  is  as 
misleading  as  ifc  is  discreditable  to 
historians — some  of  whom  have 
purposely  avoided  Britain  in  their 
researches.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
feel  that  this  impression  cannot  be 
perpetuated.  A.  change  has  come 
over  things.  A.  laudable  spirit  has 
actuated  native  writers  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  history  of  Britain's 
art,  with  the  result  that  the 
chronological  theories  respecting 
the  earliest  European  music  schools 
are  all  upset.  The  old  writers  are 
proved  to  be  entirely  mistaken, 
and  instead  of  the  First  Flemish 
School,  with  Dufay  (circa  1350- 
1432)  at  its  head,  which  pros- 
pered during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  (as  was 
commonly  supposed)  the  earliest 
that  existed,  this  honour  has  now 
to  be  awarded  to  that  First  Eng- 
lish School  which  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Knowing  and  realising  all  this,  we 
can  better  fix  and  understand  Pur- 
cell,  the  celebration  of  whose  bicen- 
tenary is  only  that  just  tribute 
which  should  be  the  portion  of  one 
who  contributed  as  bountifully  as 
he  did  to  the  splendid  musical 
traditions  and  treasures  of  our 
country. 

Henry  Purcell  was  born  in  1658, 
but  the  day  and  month  of  the 
auspicious  event  stand  unrecorded. 
There  is  no  record  even  of  his 
baptism.  He  came  of  an  un- 
doubted musical  stock,  his  father 
being  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Singer  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers,  besides  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Band,  and 
the  Copyist  at  Westminster  Abbey 
— all  responsible  appointments,  the 
latter  one  demanding  great  indus- 
try as  well  as  sound  musical  and 
literary  training.  Thus  Purcell 
senior,  immortalised  by  Pepys,  was 
well  steeped  in  ecclesiastical  music 
tradition,  a  quality  which  went 
down  in  full  force  to  the  son. 
That  he  might  be  in  close  prox- 
imity to  his  work,  the  father  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  red-brick,  two- 
storeyed  dwelling,  with  tiled  gable- 
roof,  in  St  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye 
Street,  Westminster,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey.  In  this 
house  the  immortal  Purcell  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born,  although 
all  proof  is  wanting  on  the  point. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  lost 
his  father,  who  left  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  with  two  other  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Fortunately  a 
good  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  came 
forward  at  this  juncture,  and 
undertook  the  fostering  of  Henry. 
This  uncle,  who  was  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  did  well  by 
his  nephew.  Continuing  that  early 
instruction  which  the  child  prob- 
ably had  received  from  his  father, 
he  was  enabled  to  get  young  Pur- 
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cell  into  the  Chapel  Royal  White- 
hall Choir  during  the  regime,  when 
Henry  Cooke  was  Master  of  the 
boys,  thus  realising  what  had  been 
no  doubt  the  fondest  wish  of  the 
dead  father.  We  are  without  de- 
tails as  to  young  Purcell's  behav- 
iour and  ability  as  a  chorister  ;  but 
that  he  went  through  the  usual 
routine  of  school  hours  and  chant- 
ing Psalms,  Services,  and  Anthems 
— receiving  instruction  in  singing, 
organ  -  playing,  and  composition 
meanwhile — is  certain. 

He  remained  as  a  boy-chorister 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which 
time  the  treble  voice  usually 
breaks.  Thus  he  was  under  Cooke 
some  six  years,  and  it  is  to  him, 
therefore,  that  the  honour  of 
moulding  young  Purcell's  musical 
talent  honestly  belongs.  Cooke 
dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pelham 
Humphrey,  who  held  the  Chapel 
Royal  organistship  for  two  years. 
Purcell  was  appointed  Copyist  to 
the  Abbey  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
— a  particularly  young  age  for  such 
a  post ;  but  he  developed  such 
remarkable  genius,  especially  for 
composition,  that  it  was  felt  he 
should  be  encouraged.  To  this 
end  his  admirable  master,  Blow, 
voluntarily  resigned  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  organistship  in  Pur- 
cell's favour  —  only  to  resume  it 
again,  however,  on  the  mournful 
death  of  the  young  Orpheus,  fifteen 
years  afterwards. 

Purcell  was  an  organist  of  rare 
skill  and  ability,  or  he  could  not 
have  filled  the  distinguished  ap- 
pointment at  the  Abbey  as  ably  as 
he  did  to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
more  than  which  the  chaste  char- 
acter of  his  anthem  and  service 
music,  which  he  played  so  grace- 
fully, furnishes  an  index  to  the 
style  of  organ-playing  which  was 
his.  It  is  as  a  composer,  however, 
that  he  commands  our  admiration. 

It  was  at  the  very  early  age  of 


eleven  years  that  his  remarkable 
talent  for  moulding  and  shaping 
sound  began  to  show  itself.  From 
this  time  until  his  death  there  is 
scarcely  a  year  that  did  not  witness 
some  new  composition  from  his  fer- 
tile pen.  Having  held  the  post  of 
Copyist  for  two  years,  the  young 
musician  in  1G78  resigned  that 
position,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  have 
leisure  to  study  and  employ  him- 
self with  composition,  in  which  art 
he  both  delighted  and  excelled. 

It  was  no  small  matter  for  a 
youth,  as  Purcell  was,  to  single 
himself  out  thus  early  in  composi- 
tion at  such  a  period ;  and  to  ade- 
quately gauge  his  genius  we  have 
only  to  estimate  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries, all  of  them  famous 
ecclesiastical  music  composers. 
There  was  his  master,  Dr  John 
Blow,  whose  solid  chaste  musician- 
ship may  be  heard  in  such  splendid 
examples  of  English  church  music 
as  the  anthems,  "I  was  in  the 
Spirit,"  "I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great 
multitude,"  Ac. ;  Locke,  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  "  Macbeth  " 
music ;  Lawes,  the  masque  com- 
poser ;  and  church  musicians  like 
Clark  and  Aldricb, — all  contem- 
poraries with  Purcell,  and  over 
whom  he  towers,  in  sublimity  of 
musical  conception,  lofty  expres- 
sion, and  exceeding  grace. 

The  estimation  in  which  this 
great,  though  young,  man  was  held 
by  his  contemporaries  is  seen  in 
an  epistle  which  Locke  one  day 
penned  to  his  junior  : — 

"])KAR  HARRY,  —  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's  Musick 
will  honour  my  poor  lodgings  with 
their  company  this  evening,  and  I 
would  have  you  come  and  join  them. 
Bring  with  thee,  Harry,  thy  last  an- 
them, and  also  the  canon  we  tried 
over  together  at  our  last  meeting. — 
Thine  in  all  kindness,  M.  LOCKE. 

"SAVOY,  March  16th." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  entire 
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profession  was  with  the  young 
musician,  and  recognising  his  great 
genius,  felt  impelled  to  do  all  that 
they  could  to  advance  his  interests. 
Purcell  married,  although  the 
exact  date  of  this  event  has  not 
transpired.  It  was  either  in  the 
year  1680  or  1681,  probably  the 
latter.  His  good  uncle  Thomas 
died  in  1682,  and  before  that  time 
had  executed  a  power  of  attorney, 
which  was  witnessed  by  Frances, 
his  beloved  nephew  Henry's  wife. 
Of  this  marriage  there  was  a  son 
born  in  August  of  1682.  It  was 
baptised  in  the  Abbey  as  John 
Baptiste,  but  did  not  live  out  the 
year.  In  1686  another  son  was 
born,  and  christened  Thomas,  after 
Purcell's  uncle,  but  this  child  also 
died  in  his  infancy.  In  1687  came 
another  boy — christened  Henry — 
who  survived  only  two  months. 
The  next  child  was  a  daughter, 
1688,  named  Frances,  after  her 
mother ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Purcell  had  the  felicity  of  being 
the  father  of  yet  another  son, 
Edward.  There  was  also  another 
daughter,  Mary,  who  died  early. 
Edward  and  Frances  grew  into 
years,  the  son  becoming  a  clever 
musician  and  organist  of  St  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster ;  while  the 
daughter  married  one  Leonard 
Welsted,  a  poet,  thus  characterised 
by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad  "- 

"  Flow,  Welsted,   flow!    like  thine   in- 

spirer,  Beer, 
Though  stale  not  ripe  ;  though  thin  yet 

never  clear  ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish  ;  and  so  smoothly 

dull ; 
Heady  not  strong;   o'erflowing  though 

not  full." 

In  further  recognition  of  Pur- 
cell's  remarkable  ability,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  was  given  to  him 
upon  the  decease  of  Edward  Lowe 
in  1682.  This  must  have  brought 


a  substantial  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar income,  which,  considerably  re- 
duced as  it  was  by  his  resignation 
of  the  Copyistship  of  the  Abbey, 
needed  supplementing  now  that  he 
was  a  family  man,  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  home.  From 
events  that  transpired  about  this 
time,  it  would  seem  that  Purcell 
was  in  that  condition  which  is  well 
understood  by  the  word  "down." 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  anthems 
he  writes,  "  God  bless  Mr  Henry 
Purcell.  September  ye  10th,  1682" 
— which,  coming  from  a  man  of 
twenty-four,  with  the  world  open 
to  him,  sounds  more  like  an  ex- 
pression of  despair  than  of  hope. 

Early  in  the  following  year  he 
ventured  upon  his  first  attempt 
at  publishing,  which  had  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  author's  risk 
and  expense.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  benign  music-publisher  to 
hand  a  substantial  cheque  to  a 
struggling  composer  for  a  sonata 
or  modicum  of  bass  and  viol  music. 
The  composer  had  to  get  his  work 
engraved  on  copper  plates  and 
printed  —  advertise  it  — hunt  up 
subscribers,  and  collect  the  money, 
— the  last  process  being  worse  than, 
all.  Gentleman  that  he  was,  Pur- 
cell went  to  Cross,  jun.,  the  first 
engraver  of  the  day,  for  his  plates; 
embellished  them  with  a  splendid 
portrait  of  himself,  and  obtained 
the  king's  dedication ;  but  withal 
ho  lost  money  by  the  venture. 
His  next  attempt  at  publishing 
ended  in  a  poor  result,  and  was  a 
vilely  printed  book.  It  contained 
the  music  and  words  performed  at 
the  first  public  festival  in  honour 
of  St  Cecilia — November  22,  1683 
— which  patronage  it  would  be  a 
laudable  thing  to  see  celebrated 
nowadays. 

In  this  same  year  Purcell  was 
appointed  "Composer  in  Ordinary 
to  his  most  Sacred  Majesty  the 
King,"  a  promotion  which  singled 
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him  out  as  the  leading  composer 
of  the  time,  although  he  was  but 
twenty-five  years  old.  No  par- 
ticulars are  forthcoming  of  the 
terms  of  the  appointment;  but  it 
should  have  added  materially  to 
the  musician's  slender  income,  for, 
judging  from  the  odes,  welcomes, 
and  pieces  d'occasions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  compose,  the  of  lice 
was  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 
Purcell's  music  satisfied  Charles 
II. — that  king  who,  having  a  fav- 
ourite singer,  —  Gostling,  —  once 
perpetrated  this:  "You  may  talk 
as  much  as  you  please  of  your 
nightingales,  but  I  have  a  gosling 
who  excels  them  all."  At  Charles's 
death  James  II.  continued  the 
patronage  until  he  fled,  when  it 
extended  into  the  next  reign. 

In  1G84  came  that  memorable 
squabble  as  to  who  should  supply 
the  new  organ  for  the  Temple 
Church.  The  contest  lay  between 
"  Father  "  Smith  and  Renatus  Har- 
ris— the  Hill  and  Willis  of  the  day. 
Smith  secured  Purcell  to  show  off 
his  instrument,  while  Harris  en- 
gaged Draghi,  a  brilliant  performer 
of  the  time.  Smith  was  success- 
ful, and  his  organ  stands  in  the 
Temple  Church  to  this  day.  In 
the  following  year  Purcell  was 
busy  erecting  an  organ  and  com- 
posing anthems  for  the  coronation 
of  James  II.  in  the  Abbey;  but 
the  next  three  years  are  marked 
by  little  of  import  beyond  domes- 
tic happenings,  and  a  long  spell  at 
composition. 

In  1G88  he  again  assumed  the 
ofiice  of  "  Copyist  "  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  yet  only  to  throw  it  up 
once  more  in  1690.  What  was 
his  object  in  taking  up  and  laying 
down  work  in  this  way  is  not 
known.  It  was  not  from  incom- 
petence, or  he  would  hardly  have 
been  reappointed.  Most  likely  it 
was  stress  of  circumstances  which 
obliged  him  to  accept  any  re- 


munerative musical  work  that 
came  in  his  way.  His  close  asso- 
ciation with  royalty,  his  pluralities 
of  ofiice,  with  commissions  for 
theatrical  music,  should  have  left 
him  comparatively  wealthy.  His 
domestic  afflictions  were  not  un- 
paralleled, and  as  we  are  assured 
that  he  was  quite  an  exemplary 
Good  Templar,  his  income  should 
have  been  equal  to  the  case.  Yet 
in  1G89  we  find  him  running  the 
risk  of  being  suspended  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
on  account  of  a  money  dispute. 
At  the  Coronation  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  he  had 
received  and  claimed  as  his  right 
the  money  taken  for  admission 
into  the  organ-loft  of  persons  de- 
sirous of  being  near  spectators  of 
that  ceremony.  This  was  esti- 
mated at  a  considerable  sum,  for 
houses  opposite  the  Abbey  were 
letting  for  £500  for  the  occasion. 
Purcell  regarded  it  as  a  perquisite, 
and  how  the  matter  was  settled 
history  relateth  not.  Such  a  per- 
quisite could  not  well  be  sustained 
by  any  organist ;  and  although 
Hawkins,  the  musical  historian, 
says  that  Purcell  was  right  in  the 
matter,  we  venture  to  entirely 
disagree  with  him  on  the  point. 

From  now  to  the  time  of  his 
death  Purcell's  life  was  one  spell 
of  activity  at  composition.  Each 
year  surpassed  the  other  in  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  works, 
as  if  intuitively  he  was  making 
the  best  of  his  time,  unconscious 
the  while  of  the  short  life  before 
him. 

In  1G95,  six  brief  years  after 
the  brilliant  Coronation  Service, 
one  of  the  chief  actors  therein  was 
being  laid  to  rest.  Queen  Mary 
had  died  ;  and  to  emphasise  the 
solemn  occasion  of  her  funeral 
Purcell  composed  two  anthems — 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth 
the  Lord,"  and  "Thou  knowest. 
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Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts" 
— compositions  of  surpassing  lofti- 
ness and  beauty.  The  music 
proved  Purcell's  own  death-knell. 
On  the  21st  of  Xovember  of  the 
same  year,  within  sound  of  solemn 
evensong  in  the  old  Abbey,  this 
son  of  song  passed  to  "that 
blessed  place  where  only  his  har- 
mony can  be  exceeded."  Priest 
of  the  muses,  he  was  beloved  by 
all ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  gentle 
creatures  who  from  time  to  time 
have  adorned  the  art  with  their 
grace  and  genius — men  who,  God- 
loved,  have  invariably  died  young. 
Beneath  the  organ  in  the  vener- 
able pile  was  Purcell  rested  "  in  a 
magnificent  manner,"  as  became 
"  a  very  great  master  of  music  "- 
a  fit  spot  for  one  who  had  shaped 
its  harmonies  so  wondrously  and  so 
fervently. 

Here  was  a  nation's  loss.  Fit- 
tingly enough,  the  poet  -  laureate 
raised  the  lyre  to  sing  the  requiem 
due.  The  strains  of  Dryden's  fine 
ode  on  the  death  of  Purcell  hardly 
need  quoting.  How  highly  the 
poet  estimated  the  musician,  how- 
ever, will  be  remembered  by  his 
happy  allusions  to  the  alarm  of 
the  feathered  songsters,  and  to  the 
master's  uneiidecl  labours  anion^ 

o 

the  angelic  choir  : — 

"  The   heavenly   choir,  who   heard   his 

notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the 

sky: 

They  handed  him  along, 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the 

way  they  sung. 
Ye  brethren  of   the   lyre,  and  tuneful 

voice, 
Lament  his  lot." 

Purcell  possessed  one  of  those 
natures  of  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  are  "  easily 
led."  Retiring  and  modest  in  the 
extreme,  as  the  prefaces  and  dedi- 
cations to  his  works  too  well 
testify,  we  meet  with  no  single 


instance  of  strife  or  unfriendliness 
throughout  his  career.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  constitution  was 
always  delicate,  and  that  this 
descended  to  his  children.  He  was 
beloved  by  his  musical  brethren, 
and  joined  them  at  their  convivial 
meetings,  which  was,  perhaps,  un- 
Avise  in  the  case  of  one  not  of 
robust  frame  and  health.  Late 
hours  told  upon  his  fragile  frame ; 
and  if  it  is  a  libel  upon  Mrs  Pur- 
cell to  lay  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  to  the  irate  wife  keeping 
him  all  night  on  the  cold  doorstep 
when  he  was  without  his  latch- 
key (or  its  equivalent),  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Glee  and 
Catch  Club  hours  had  as  much  to 
do  with  Purcell's  untimely  decease 
as  had,  say,  any  night  duties  at 
the  Abbey.  Why  there  should  be 
such  a  horror  of  making  Purcell 
other  than  a  saint  and  Good  Tem- 
plar surpasses  our  comprehension. 

If  we  would  adequately  estimate 
Purcell's  work  and  influence,  we 
must  realise  what  his  exact  posi- 
tion in  musical  chronology  really 
is.  In  1G67,  when  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  Purcell  penned  the 
three-part  song  "Sweet  Tyraness, 
I  now  resign."  This  was  the  first 
of  a  long  list  of  compositions,  of 
truly  remarkable  character — if  we 
remember  that  they  were  com- 
posed before  a  note  of  Handel's 
music  had  been  heard,  and  long 
previous  to  "Papa"  Haydn  and 
Mo/art  being  born. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  trace  the 
musical  situation  in  England  up 
to  Charles  II. 's  reign  to  rightly 
estimate  Purcell.  We  must  look 
around.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
unborn  ;  Scarlatti — given  to  the 
world  within  a  year  of  Purcell — 
had  not  even  shaped  the  Oratorio 
which  Handel  was  to  develop  so 
wondrously ;  fifty  years  were  to 
elapse  ere  the  Italian  Opera  was 
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to  be  heard  in  this  country;  Locke's 
first  English  opera,  "  Psyche,"  had 
not  been  written.  Before  all  this 
Purcell  was.  It  is  singular,  and 
even  unfortunate,  that  such  a 
heaven  -  endowed  genius  should 
have  been  given  to  England  when 
everything  here  and  around  was 
so  musically  sterile.  Long  and 
long  before  his  time  was  this 
wondrous  son  of  art ;  and  when 
reflecting  upon  his  doings,  there- 
fore, we  must  remember  that  a 
Mozart  could  have  accomplished 
no  more.  Musical  form,  construc- 
tion, and  material  were  as  "young" 
as  they  well  could  be.  Lully  had 
not  invented  the  Overture ;  Reci- 
tative had  only  just  been  pro- 
pounded by  Carissimi ;  Italian 
Opera  was  a  new  thing  to  the 
Neapolitans  or  any  others ;  the 
French  nation  had  not  had  its 
first  slight  opera,  "  La  Pastorale," 
by  Cambert ;  the  orchestra  of  the 
period  consisted  of  the  violin, 
tenor  and  bass  viols,  the  harpsi- 
chord,— the  precursor  of  the  piano- 
forte,— the  theorbo,  flute,  trumpet 
and  trombone,  hautboy,  harp,  and 
drum.  This  was,  indeed,  poor 
musical  material  compared  with 
what  was  to  follow  by  way  of 
inventions  in  wind -brass  instru- 
ments. Yet  with  such  slender 
musical  possibilities  Purcell  posi- 
tively became  a  vocal  and  instru- 
mental model  even  for  Handel — 
a  composer  whom  the  giant  Saxon 
could  copy  in  form  and  colour — he 
whose  works  not  all  the  wealth  of 
modern  musical  resource  can  dis- 
lodge from  their  position  of  high 
excellence  both  in  conception  and 
style. 

PurcelPs  twofold  genius  for  com- 
position —  sacred  and  secular  — 
asserted  itself  from  the  first.  Wher- 
ever we  look  in  his  compositions, 
whether  in  anthem  or  opera,  we 
are  immediately  convinced  of  the 
exceptional  power  and  genius  that 


he  possessed  to  mould  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  music.  With  Pur- 
cell it  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
to  compose.  The  traditions  of  the 
Abbey,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
led  older  musicians  to  delight  in 
the  abilities  of  the  youthful  chor- 
isters, and  no  direction  of  talent 
was  more  regarded  than  that  of 
compositions.  Living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  music,  and  with  great 
things  expected  of  them,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  boys  to  be 
found  capable  of  composing,  as 
occasion  required.  Music  was 
neither  ground  out  of  them,  nor 
was  it  imparted  with  a  niggardly 
hand.  These  choristers  were 
trained  for,  and  expected  to  be- 
come, church  musicians,  without 
any  fear  and  trembling  as  to  how 
soon  they  would  displace  their 
masters.  Hence  the  order  of  the 
musician  evolved.  During  Pur- 
cell's  pupilage  there  was  another 
particularly  clever  boy  at  the 
Abbey  —  Pelham  Humphrey  — 
"  capable  of  composing  the  an- 
them." Pepys  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  his  Diary  says  :  "  The  anthem 
was  good  after  the  Sermon,  being 
the  fifty-first  psalm,  made  for  five 
voices,  by  one  of  Captain  Cooke's 
boys — a  pretty  boy,  and  they  say 
there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that 
can  do  as  much." 

Considering  his  brief  life,  Pur- 
cell was  a  most  prolific  composer. 
The  length,  range,  and  quality  of 
his  compositions  seem  incompat- 
ible with  a  life  of  only  thirty- 
seven  years.  If  we  look  first  at 
his  secular  compositions,  we  find 
that  he  composed  no  less  than 
twenty-one  Odes  or  compositions 
to  celebrate  the  movements  and 
birthdays  of  royalty,  St  Cecilia 
Festivals,  &c.  From  the  year 
1677  to  that  of  his  death  not  a 
year  passed  but  one  of  these  odes 
was  written.  The  first  was  on  the 
death  of  Matthew  Locke  ;  another 
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was  to  celebrate  the  "King's  return 
from  Newmarket "  ;  while  the  last, 
"Who  can  from  joy  refrain  ^ "  was 
in  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's birthday  (1695). 

Purcell's  dramatic  music  sur- 
passed all  other  of  his  time.  That 
he  was  marvellously  gifted  in  this 
direction — all  the  more  remarkable 
remembering  his  perfect  church- 
style  of  composition — is  attested 
by  the  number  of  works  for  the 
stage ;  the  readiness  with  which 
theatre  managers  came  to  him  for 
their  music,  and  the  grace  and  ease 
with  which  he  hit  off  the  public 
taste — this  too  at  a  time  when  all 
foreign  musical  element  was  re- 
garded with  far  greater  favour 
than  native  work  and  merit.  His 
labours  in  this  direction  extended 
from  his  nineteenth  year  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

His  very  first  attempt  at  music 
for  the  stage  stamped  him  as  a 
born  dramatic  composer.  This 
was  the  incidental  music  to  "  Ep- 
some  Wells,"  a  comedy  by  Shad  well, 
that  was  performed  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  1676.  He  followed  this 
with  a  setting  of  "  The  Libertine  " 
— a  fair  sample  of  the  music  of 
which  is  that  beautiful  four-part 
chorus,  "  In  these  delightful  plea- 
sant groves,"  known  to  every  chor- 
alist.  Imagine  such  work  from 
a  native  master  219  years  ago! 
Passing  by  "Abdelazor,"  a  tra- 
gedy, the  exceedingly  fine  music 
to  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  (including 
an  overture,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  Purcell's  as 
much  as  of  Lully's),  "  The  Virtu- 
ous Wife,"  and  "Theodosius,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  we 
come  to  "  Dido  and  .ZEneas,"  that 
early  sample  of  English  dramatic 
music  which  particularly  has  made 
Purcell's  name  memorable  as  it  is. 

"Dido    and   ^Eneas,"   composed 


in  1680,  was  first  performed  at 
a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
women at  "Chelsey,"  kept  by  one 
Josiah  Priest,  a  dancing -master. 
What  took  the  future  Abbey  or- 
ganist thus  far  westwards  has  not 
transpired,  but  possibly  —  genius 
that  he  was — he  was  not  above 
a  regular  seat  at  the  harpsichord, 
while  the  young  ladies  benefited 
by  Mr  Priest's  terpsichorean  me- 
thod and  practice.  An  opera — 
something  that  the  engaging  schol- 
ars could  act  and  sing  in — would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence; and  doubtless  this  sup- 
plies the  explanation  of  the  board- 
ing-school connection  with  "  Dido 
and  yEneas,"  or  possibly  dancing- 
master  and  musician  were  collabor- 
ating, as  they  did  in  "King Arthur." 
Examined  by  the  light  of  to-day, 
it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  work. 

In  1685  Purcell  composed  some 
masterly  dramatic  music  to  "Circe," 
and  in  the  following  year  wrote  the 
music  that  was  adapted  to  the 
"  Lillibullero  "  song-music,  so  stir- 
ring that  it  has  the  credit  of  con- 
tributing to  the  1688  Revolution, 
and  of  singing  "  a  deluded  Prince 
out  of  the  three  kingdoms."  Then 
there  followed  in  rapid  succession 
the  "Tyrannic  Love"  and  "A 
Pool's  Preferment  "  music,  in  which 
latter  Mountford,  "who  sang  a 
clear  counter  -  tenor,  and  had  a 
melodius  throat," l  used  to  sing. 
Still  the  stage  enchained  Purcell, 
and  in  1690 — the  year  that  gave 
us  "The  Tempest"  music — no  less 
than  three  other  dramatic  works 
came  from  the  fertile  pen — -viz., 
"Diocletian,  or,  The  Prophetess," 
"The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  and 
"  Amphitryon."  Here  was  music 
enough,  even  were  no  other 
branches  of  the  art  occupying  the 
master's  mind  this  while.  "The 
Tempest  "  music,  singularly  beauti- 
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ful  in  its  graceful  conception  and 
peculiar  English  harmony,  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  native 
style.  Few  who  read  this  will 
have  forgotten  the  smiling  grace 
of  "Come  unto  these  yellow  sands," 
or  the  lofty  dignity  of  "Full 
Fathom  Five  "  —  two  excerpts 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  a 
distinct  English-school  style. 

In  1691  Purcell  gave  the  world 
the  famous  "  King  Arthur"  music, 
the  sterling  character  of  which  has 
preserved  its  fame  to  this  day. 
Dryden  wrote  the  words,  and  Mr 
Josiah  Priest  contributed  the 
dances.  The  work  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  pleased  so  much  that 
the  theatre  manager  so  jealously 
guarded  the  score  that  eventually 
it  was  "unhappily  lost"  !  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  after  its  com- 
poser's death  the  work  was  per- 
formed amid  much  enthusiasm  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  (1770),  since 
which  time  it  has  constantly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  musical 
scholars  for  its  vigorous  beauty 
as  well  as  its  striking  originality. 
Three  years  before  his  death  (1692) 
Purcell  produced  among  other 
dramatic  music  "  The  Indian 
Queen  " — containing  such  splendid 
pieces  as  "Ye  twice  ten  hundred 
deities,"  "By  the  croaking  of  the 
toad,"  and  that  lovely  song  "  I 
attempt  from  love's  sickness,"  an 
"CEdipus"  setting  — and  "The 
Fairy  Queen,"  an  opera,  the  score 
of  which  also  was  lost,  and  could 
not  be  discovered  though  .£20  was 
offered  for  it.  But  that  both  its 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  was 
of  Purcell's  usual  high  order  was 
certain  from  the  selections  which 
have  come  down,  as  well  as  from 
the  success  that  attended  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work. 

The  year  1G93  brought  forth 
"  The  Old  Bachelor,"  "  The  Rich- 
mond Heiress,"  "  The  Maid's  Last 
Prayer,"  and  a  setting  of  "Henry 


the  Second";  and  in  the  following 
year  the  fertile  master's  music  to 
"  Don  Quixote,"  in  which  occurs 
the  oft-referred-to  "  Let  the  dread- 
ful engines,"  was  given  to  the 
world.  Four  other  works  for  the 
stage  came  with  this  year,  and  no 
less  than  six  dramatic  compositions 
rnnrk  the  fatal— the  last — year  of 
this  glorious  life.  In  all,  Purcell 
wrote  between  forty  and  fifty 
works  for  the  stage  —  operas, 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  incidental 
music,  which,  considering  their 
exceeding  high  order,  must  be 
accounted  fully  worthy  of  a  short 
life  like  his. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  music 
composed  by  Purcell  was  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  music  in  1682  ;  an 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
John  Playford's  son ;  the  St  Ce- 
cilia's Festival  music  for  1683;  a 
Yorkshire  Feast  song,  entitled  "  A 
Son,  Edward,  born "  ;  and  two 
Latin  Elegies  on  the  Queen.  He 
also  wrote  the  "  Sonatas  of  Three 
Parts  "  for  two  violins  and  bass  to 
the  harpsichord  or  organ — one  of 
which,  more  chaste  and  beautiful 
than  the  rest,  has  won  distinction 
as  the  "  Golden  "  sonata. 

Purcell's  sacred  music  is  all  im- 
portant, since  he  is  the  brightest 
ornament  among  English  church 
musicians.  Many  such  were  be- 
fore and  after  him  ;  but  no  name, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  will  stand 
out  beyond  Purcell's  as  a  church 
musician.  His  sacred  compositions 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  grand 
in  lofty  dignity  and  beauty.  Under 
this  head  there  are  nearly  eighty 
compositions,  embracing  anthems, 
"servicee/'settings  of  the  Canticles, 
including  the  famous  "  Te  Deum  " 
and  "Jubilate,"  &c.  To  this  day 
they  are  favourites  at  our  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  and  those  fa- 
miliar with  church  musical  practice 
will  readily  testify  that  scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  one  of  Pur- 
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cell's  anthems  finding  its  way  into 
a  choir  list.  Most  of  these  were 
written  in  Purcell's  capacity  as 
organist  and  master  of  the  choir 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  a  few 
of  them  were  called  forth  by  special 
occasions.  Thus,  "I  was  glad," 
and  "  My  heart  is  inditing,"  were 
composed  for  James  II. 's  corona- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey  ( 1 685) ; 
"Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the 
Lord "  was  written  in  honour  of 
the  Queen's  pregnancy  in  1688  ; 
"Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings," 
with  its  double  E,  was  to  show  off 
Gostling's  stupendous  deep  bass 
voice,  which  Charles  II.  loved  to 
hear.  That  yet  more  remarkable 
anthem,  "  They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  with  a  bass  solo 
part  descending  to  D,  was  set  by 
Purcell  at  Gostling's  request,  out  of 
deep  gratitude  for  deliverance  from 
a  watery  grave,  when  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  party  (of  which 
Mr  Gostling  was  a  member)  were 
testing  a  new  yacht  off  the  Kentish 
coast. 

Purcell's  "Te  Deum"  and  "Jubi- 
late "  for  choir,  orchestra,  and 
organ,  were  composed  for  a  cele- 
bration of  St  Cecilia's  Day  in 
1694  (the  year  before  his  death), 
and  were  for  eighteen  years  an- 
nually performed  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  St 
Paul's.  They  are  the  earliest 
known  orchestral  setting  of  these 
canticles,  and  if,  as  seems  probable, 
he  had  no  model,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  their  boldness  of 
design  for  so  early  a  time. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
complete  edition  of  Purcell's  com- 
positions is  yet  prepared  ;  but  his 
music  is  so  widely  scattered  in 
various  libraries  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking  to  get  it  together. 
The  Purcell  Society  took  up  the 
matter,  but  unfortunately  the  pro- 
gress is  very  slow.  Messrs  Novello 
have  published  the  chief  of  the 


Anthems  and  Service  settings  ; 
and  not  a  little  has  been  produced 
by  Playford  (1667),  Bently  (1681), 
Carr  _(1690),  May  (1695),  the 
"  Musical  Antiquarian  Society," 
&c.  No  nobler  monument  could 
be  erected  to  Purcell  than  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
'will  some  day  have  this.  It  is  a 
pity  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  per- 
manent memorial  of  the  bicen- 
tenary now  being  celebrated. 

Purcell's  musical  style  and  in- 
fluence can  never  be  overrated  in 
this  country.  No  one  before  him 
had  at  all  approached  his  har- 
monious method  and  manner — 
cast  in  so  rare  a  mould  that 
when  that  great  master  of  English 
music,  Blow,  who  shaped  the 
budding  genius  of  young  Purcell, 
came  to  be  buried,  it  was  con- 
sidered honourable  to  his  memory 
to  grace  his  tombstone  with  the 
words,  "  Master  to  the  famous  Mr 
H.  Purcell." 

Purcell  was  thoroughly  English. 
Tb>e  charming  ideas,  the  striking 
rhythm,  the  appropriate  modula- 
tion, the  whole  exalted  tenor 
and  drift  of  his  music,  were  be- 
gotten and  cultivated  amid  the 
London  air  which  he  breathed ; 
and  although  he  elected,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  study  and 
imitate  the  Italian  style,  yet  no- 
where do  we  find  him  losing  hold 
of  the  native  musical  character. 
Purcell's  was  an  unfortunate  age 
for  indigenous  art,  there  being  little 
or  no  disposition  for  scientific  music 
— particularly  that  which  was  Eng- 
lish. Had  matters  been  otherwise, 
a  permanent  national  style  might 
have  been  inaugurated  by  Purcell, 
and  English  art  have  become  once 
more  established  in  England.  Pur- 
cell saw  that  to  make  professional 
headway  he  must  work  the  Italian 
manner,  surely  coming  into  favour. 
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But  for  this  imitation  he  might 
have  been  the  English  Handel, 
equally  in  fertility  as  in  concep- 
tion and  grandeur. 

It  was  in  the  "Preface  to  the 
Sonatas  of  Three  Parts "  that  we 
find  Purcell  frankly  confessing 
that  he  has  "faithfully  endea- 
voured a  just  imitation  of  the 
most  f am'd  Italian  Masters  ;  prin- 
cipally to  bring  the  Seriousness  and 
gravity  of  that  sort  of  Musick  into 
vogue  and  reputation  among  our 
Countrymen,  whose  humour  'tis 
time  now  should  begin  to  loath  the 
levity  and  balladry  of  our  neigh- 
bours." This  work  was  dated  1G83, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  composer's 
work  before  and  after  that  year 
fails  to  impress  us  with  any  marked 
change  either  in  merit  or  manner. 
"Dido  and  ./Eneas"  (1G80)  is  not 
a  whit  less  inspiring  and  masterly 
than  "  Bonduca,  or  the  British 
Heroine"  (1695),  in  which  such 
admirable  pieces  as  "Jack,  thou'rt 
a  toper,"  "To Arms! "and  "Britons, 
strike  home  !  "  are  to  be  found. 

We  learn  nothing  of  any  journey 
to  Italy,  and  probably  the  state  of 
Purcell's  exchequer  afforded  him  as 
much  prospect  of  seeing  Italy  as 
it  did  Mount  Gilboa.  He  must 
therefore  have  acquired  his  know- 
ledge from  available  scores  in 
libraries  to  which  he  had  access. 
Carissimi,  Stradella,  Colonna,  etc., 
were  his  models,  and  in  his  sona- 
tas for  string  instruments  and 
harpsichord — pieces  that  are  spirit- 
ed and  full  of  fancy — he  is  alleged 
to  have  caught  not  a  little  of  the 
Italian  melodiousness  and  elo- 
quence. We  submit  that  he  could 
have  possessed  all  this  had  he  never 
heard  the  word  "  Italian."  Pur- 
cell's  was  the  pure  uncorrupted 
native  musical  manner — born  of 
Westminster  traditions  and  usage, 
and  particularly  identified  by 
that  leaning  towards  the  minor 
keys  and  colouring — ever  the  one 


distinguishing  feature  of  primitive 
British  and  bardic  music.  Trained 
by  Blow,  Purcell  had  a  firm  bold 
style,  with  a  peculiar  floating  sub- 
limity, unlike  anything  else  in 
English  music. 

Unhappily,  Purcell  was  a  hun- 
dred years  before  his  time ;  he 
should  have  succeeded  Handel  in- 
stead of  antedating  him,  much  as 
the  Saxon  giant  would  have  lost 
by  such  an  arrangement.  As  it 
happened,  Purcell  was  fated  to 
give  Opera  to  England ;  and  in 
"Dido  and  .ZEneas"  (performed 
here  some  twenty  years  before 
Handel's  first  opera,  "  Almira," 
had  been  heard  at  Hamburg,  and 
long  before  Italian  Opera  had  been 
brought  to  England)  we  find  every- 
thing that  a  perfect  opera-form 
required  —  viz.,  recitative,  solos, 
duets,  and  choruses,  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  combinations. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  he  for- 
mulated English  Opera — no  small 
achievement  for  one  of  our  own 
musicians.  Yet  with  this  inven- 
tion the  public  was  not  well  pleased. 
Purcell  possessed  all  the  qualities 
for  a  successful  dramatic  composer 

—  inspiration,  thorough  English 
spirit  and  "  catch,"  erudition,  great 
dramatic  power,  and  a  light  touch. 
With  these  he  should  have  effected 
wonders  for  the  English  lyric 
drama ;  but  there  was  absolutely 
no  demand  for  music  -  drama  in 
Purcell's  day,  while  long  after- 
wards, as  Handel's  experiences 
amply  proved,  the  public  were  in- 
different to  opera. 

It  is  customary  to  regret  Pur- 
cell's death  ere  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  his  great  genius 
and  accomplishments  to  bear  upon 
the  dramatic  art  of  the  country 
by  founding  a  national  opera  ; 
but  with  the  English  temper  what 
it  long  was  in  respect  to  native 
art,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 

have    accomplished    more   had    he 
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lived  much  later.  We  can  but 
look  back  with  pride  upon  having 
once  possessed  a  genuine  English 
master  of  dramatic  art,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  operas,  &c.,  seek  to  catch 
the  spirit  and  vein  of  what  true 
English  lyric  music  was  and  should 
be.  The  truly  beautiful  and 
scholarly  music  in  "Dido  and 
-ZEneas,"  the  dramatic  force  and 
realistic  effects  of  "  King  Arthur," 
the  picturesque  music  to  "The 
Tempest,"  raise  Purcell  head  and 
shoulders  over  all  previous  operatic 
workers,  English  or  foreign.  Had 
the  English  people  not  been  so 
affected  this  while  with  a  craxo 
for  the  foreign  style — chiefly  light 
French  music — Purcell  might  have 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  planting 
English  Opera  in  Europe.  We 
should  not  then  have  needed  the 
Italian  article.  He  achieved  much, 
however,  in  formulating  Opera : 
while  the  healthy  vein  of  his 
muse — sacred  and  secular — spread- 
ing over  the  country  must  have 
been  even  more  beneficial  in  his 
own  day  than  now.  .N"o  composer 
of  the  time  possessed  the  dramatic 
power  and  such  great  loftiness  of 
melodic  fluency  and  freshness  as 
did  Purcell.  It  is  these  properties 
which  are  so  strikingly  apparent 
in  "King  Arthur,"  "Diocletian," 
"Dido  and  ^Eneas,"  and  "The 
Tempest" — all  of  it  music  which 
no  present-day  composer  would 
disdain  to  write,  and  which  can 
still  be  performed  without  being 
pronounced  "  wiggy "  or  anti- 
quated. Songs  like  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  show  how  much  I  love 
her1?"  ("Diocletian"),  the  stir- 
ring and  characteristic  "  Come  if 
you  dare"  ("King  Arthur"),  or 
the  lovely  duet,  "  Two  daughters 
of  this  aged  stream,"  are  geins  of 
art  that  will  always  survive.  They 
are  sufficient  of  themselves,  even 
if  we  had  no  other  of  PurcelPs 
work,  to  show  how  highly  he  was 
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gifted  with  the  power  of  express- 
ing human  emotion  in  its  every 
mood.  This  is  just  the  quality 
which  a  great  dramatic  composer 
must  have,  and  Purcell  possessed 
it  in  a  superlative  degree. 

So  far  as  Purcell  is  concerned 
with  Opera,  it  may  safely  be  stated 
that  he  was  the  first  composer  to 
fix  the  form  of  English  Opera, 
and  that  he  suiliciently  identified 
himself  with  it  to  provide  us  with 
examples  which  will  always  stamp 
him  as  the  first  great  master  of 
dramatic  -  lyric  art.  Purcell  did 
not  seriously  advance  English 
Opera,  because  the  public  thought 
little  of  musical  drama  long  before 
and  after  Purcell's  time  ;  but  he 
has  shown  us  very  clearly  what 
it  could  be.  Had  there  been  any 
disposition  towards  it,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  man  of  all  Englishmen 
blessed  with  the  genius  to  raise 
lyric  music  to  its  greatest  heights. 
His  odes,  tragedies,  melodies,  etc., 
all  prove  this. 

English  church  music  stood  in 
striking  contrast  to  dramatic-lyric 
art.  There  had  been  a  splendid 
line  of  pre-Reformation  and  Eliza- 
bethan composers,  all  pledged  to 
home  church-art.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  this  English  church-school 
declined  with  the  death  of  Orlando 
Gibbons  (1G25),  and  subsequent 
national  events  made  matters 
worse.  But  its  magnificent  vitali- 
ty could  not  be  stifled.  With  the 
Restoration  came  an  outburst  of 
new  musical  life — with  Purcell  at 
its  head — to  assert  yet  once  again 
the  glorious  beauty  of  the  cathedral 
anthem  and  "  service "  through  a 
wealth  of  native  ecclesiastical  music 
which,  if  not  so  stately  and  sublime 
as  that  which  preceded  it,  was, 
nevertheless,  surpassingly  beautiful 
in  its  melodic  now  and  graceful 
expression. 

Charles  II.  did  not  relish  the 
church  style  of  Tallis,  Byrde,  and 
3  I 
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Gibbons ;  and  Purcell  was  forced 
to  frame  his  church  music  after 
the  mind  of  his  royal  master.  This 
accounts  for  a  marked  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  Purcell-period 
anthem  and  "service"  and  that  of 
the  grand  Elizabethan  period.  The 
"  full "  anthem  was  the  fashion 
before  the  Restoration  ;  but  with 
Charles  II.  came  "  verse  "  anthems, 
having  light  concerted  pieces,  and 
twirling  accompaniments  —  all 
tending  to  spare  the  monarch  from 
tedium  or  monotony.  This  might 
have  hampered  many  an  earnest 
musical  mind ;  but  Purcell,  equal 
to  the  occasion,  composed  anthem 
after  anthem,  which  for  grace  and 
beauty  must  have  astonished  Stuart 
himself.  Yet,  wherever  Purcell 
introduces  a  chorus,  his  power  of 
writing  "  full "  vocal  music  is 
unquestionably  demonstrated.  A 
splendid  instance  of  this  is,  "  O,  all 
ye  people,  clap  your  hands  "  ;  while 
a  chaste  sample  of  the  "  verse " 
style  is  the  "  Bell  "  anthem,  "  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway,"  or, 
"  Thy  word  is  a  lantern."  Then, 
what  could  be  more  chaste,  clas- 
sical, and  learned  than  the  full 
anthem  in  eight  parts,  "  O  Lord, 
God  of  hosts "  1  Purcell  could 
have  done  immeasurably  more  for 
church  music  had  it  not  been  for 
Charles  II. 's  light  and  frivolous 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  music, 
whether  for  his  revels  or  devotions 
— a  taste  which  had  to  be  met  by 
the  "  Composer  in  Ordinary."  He 
could  readily  have  lifted  sacred 
music  to  that  high  level  of  sublim- 
ity and  learning  which  character- 
ised it  a  hundred  years  previously, 
but,  like  many  other  creatures  of 
circumstance,  he  had  to  think  of 
his  "  bread  and  cheese  "  and  play 


up  to  his  royal  master,  who  pre- 
ferred melody  to  much  learning  in 
the  music  set  before  him.1 

Yet  the  demands  of  taste  and 
fashion,  if  they  affected  the  out- 
ward form,  could  not  reach  the 
spirit  of  Purcell's  music.  This 
was  ever  lofty  and  sublime  in 
tone,  abounding  in  grace  and 
beauty.  It  is  here  that  we  find 
Purcell  anticipating  the  grandeur 
of  Handel,  and  surpassing  all  his 
countrymen  —  whether  before  or 
after  him — in  the  rich  drift  and 
vein  of  his  muse.  The  peculiar 
and  prevailing  tone  that  we  find 
in  Purcell  is  possessed  by  no  other 
composer,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  masters  at 
their  sweetest,  grandest  moments. 
It  is  this  sustaining  atmosphere 
which  Purcell  has  thrown  over 
English  music  which  singles  him 
out  from  all  native  musicians.  It 
is  the  character  which  Handel 
caught  to  such  perfection,  and 
but  for  which  his  oratorios  would 
never  have  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  English  people.  The  composer 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  studied  Purcell 
intently,  and  gathered  from  his 
works  all  that  spirit  and  tone 
which  anglicise  these  Bible  set- 
tings. It  may  honestly  be  de- 
clared that  if  Purcell  had  never 
lived  Handel's  oratorios  would 
never  have  been  written.  They 
contain  nothing  that  Purcell  has 
not  anticipated,  and  whether  in 
their  solos,  concerted  music,  chor- 
uses, or  the  like,  a  comparison 
with  the  Purcell  scores  will  de- 
monstrate that  our  countryman 
possessed — though  he  was  so  ill- 
starred  as  not  to  be  able  to  bring 
out — all  the  qualifications  which 
made  Handel  so  successful  here. 


1  Not  to  be  too  musically  hard  on  this  monarch — as  witty  as  he  was  unwise 
and  courteous — it  must  be  admitted  that  he  rendered  great  service  to  music  here 
by  bringing  Cambert  and  his  violinists  from  France,  as  well  as  in  re-establishing 
the  Chapel  Royal  services. 
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With  Purcell  the  key  to  the 
situation,  Handel  seized  the  means 
and  unlocked  the  hearts  of  the 
great  British  public.  A  study  of 
Purcell's  church  music — especially 
such  as  the  famous  "  Te  Deum" 
and  "Jubilate" — having  orches- 
tral accompaniments  will  disclose 
his  great  mastery  of  fugue,  canon, 
and  all  that  contrapuntal  learning 
combined  with  fine  harmony  and 
brilliant  melody  which  we  admire 
so  much  in  Handel  but  lose  sight 
of  in  Purcell.  If  only  for  having 
been  helpful  to  Handel,  Purcell's 
musical  worth  and  reputation  must 
always  be  ranked  exceeding  high. 

Purcell's  influence  on  Handel  is 
past  all  estimate.  To  listen  to 
Purcell's  "Te  Deum"  and  "Jubi- 
late," and  to  be  familiar  with 
Handel's  "  Utrecht  "  "  Te  Deum" 
and  "  Jubilate,"  is  simply  a  re- 
velation. That  Purcell's  work 
formed  the  model  for  Handel's, 
which  was  written  some  twenty 
years  later,  is  palpably  apparent  in 
every  verse — -a  point;  which  Dr 
Chrysander,  Handel's  German 
biographer,  felt  bound  to  admit. 
Little  blame  to  Handel.  If  he 
could,  as  he  did,  find  his  way  to 
English  hearts  by  this  assimilation 
of  our  church  style,  why  blame 
him  1  Yet  let  us  give  Purcell  the 
honour  due  to  him.  Here,  in 
every  respect,  Handel  copied  him. 
Instances  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion could  be  adduced  showing 
Purcell's  influence  on  Handel. 
The  serenata  "Acis  and  Galatea," 
for  instance,  is  but  a  copy  in  con- 
struction of  "  Dido  and  ^Eueas," 
and  the  two  works  abound  in 
astonishing  parallels,  not  only  in 
formal  ideas  but  in.  feeling. 

However     we    regard     Purcell 


musically — whether  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage  or  church,  or  as  an 
organist — he  supplies  ail  that  we 
look  for  in  a  master  of  the  art. 
He  is  veritably  England's  great 
tone-poet.  As  an  organist  he  was 
unrivalled.  As  a  church  com- 
poser his  noble  sublimity  of  style 
— coupled  with  deep  theoretical 
erudition,  a  rare  exuberance  of 
fresh  melody,  perfect  harmony, 
and  a  fine  perception  and  expres- 
sion— carry  him  into  the  highest 
walk  of  sacred  musical  art.  For 
stage  art  he  was  lavishly  endowed. 
He  had  wonderful  dramatic  power, 
and  the  scarce  gift  of  inducing 
realism  in  music.  His  splendid 
imaginative  faculties,  his  sense  of 
character  and  ability  to  express 
it,  his  fine  conception  of  the  Eng- 
lish temperament  and  broad  bold 
way  of  setting  it  forth,  —  these 
qualities  have  been  found  in  so 
high  a  degree  in  no  English  com- 
poser since  Purcell.  In  his  day 
Purcell  was  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  in  Europe,  surpassing  even 
Handel  in  his  stage  realisms  and 
achievements.  One  fatal  condition 
barred  Purcell  all  through  —  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Truly  should  we  honour  him.  He 
exalted  our  cathedral  music ;  he 
made  English  melody ;  he  framed 
for  us  a  national  Opera.  English- 
man that  he  was,  he  was  bold  and 
to  the  fore  with  every  vocal  and 
instrumental  possibility;  he  had 
no  musical  equal  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  his  compositions  and 
reputation  alike,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  single  him  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  musical  minds,  not 
only  that  England  but  that  the 
world  has  produced. 

FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST. 
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CHAPTER    LXV. HIS    GRAVE. 


So  it  had  come  at  last.  That 
lurking  dread  which,  unacknow- 
ledged, had  been  over  present  to 
her  mind  throughout  that  terrible 
journey,  had  received  confirmation 
plain  and  irrefutable.  Leo  was 
dead,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  haste, 
she  had  not  succeeded  in  arriving 
in  time.  She  did  not  weep  or  rave 
aloud  at  the  news,  but  only  her 
face  grew  yet  a  shade  paler,  if  that 
were  possible,  and  the  wild  eager 
questioning  look  went  out  of  her 
eyes  suddenly,  like  the  light  of  an 
extinguished  candle.  She  asked 
nothing  more.  There  were  no  more 
questions  to  be  asked  now,  since 
everything  was  answered. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  melancholy," 
she  said,  mechanically  repeating 
the  station-master's  last  words  as 
she  turned  away. 

The  two  men  looked  after  her 
curiously. 

"  Was  that  his  sweetheart,  do 
you  think  1 "  asked  the  younger 
official,  who  was  still  a  stranger  in 
the  place,  having  come  here  but  a 
few  weeks  since. 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  returned 
the  station  -  master,  doubtfully. 
"Yes,  I  think  there  was  some  talk 
about  a  lady,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  one.  Her  face, 
too,  seems  half  familiar  to  me,  but 
I  cannot  remember  her  name." 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  before, 
but  could  lay  my  oath  that  she 
must  either  have  been  the  dead 
man's  wife  or  his  sweetheart,"  re- 
turned the  younger  man,  with  great 
decision.  "  I  know  something  of 
women,  and  that  look  in  her  eyes 
was  not  to  be  mistaken." 

Phemie  meanwhile  had  reached 
the  entrance,  and  went  up  to  a  car- 


riage, in  which  mechanically  she 
seated  herself.  When  asked  by 
the  driver  to  which  address  he 
should  take  her,  she  drew  her  eye- 
brows together  in  a  perplexed 
frown,  as  though  she  were  trying 
to  reason  out  some  intricate  pro- 
blem. Where  should  she  go  to  ? 
Where,  indeed  !  To  her  home"? 
The  mere  idea  made  her  shudder. 
How  could  she  bear  to  re-enter  that 
house,  now  that  there  was  no  one 
left  to  receive  her  ?  ISTo,  that  was 
not  what  she  wanted :  it  was  not 
for  that  that  she  had  been  travel- 
ling day  and  night,  only  to  find  an 
empty  house  at  her  journey's  end. 
She  must  think  of  something  else. 
If  she  wished  to  rejoin  Leo,  there 
was  only  one  place  now  where  she 
could  find  him. 

"To  the  churchyard,"  she  said 
at  last,  with  an  effort,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  her  voice. 

The  drive  to  the  churchyard  was 
not  long,  scarcely  more  than  ten 
minutes,  but  yet  sufficient  to  make 
her  realise  that  everything  about 
the  place  bore  a  familiar  everyday 
aspect,  just  as  though  nothing  par- 
ticular had  occurred.  The  carriage 
jolted  over  the  rough  irregular 
pavement  of  the  narrow  twisted 
streets  with  the  dry  heartless  rattle 
of  stones  in  a  dice-box.  Gaudily 
decked  out  Roumanian  women  were 
coming  away  from  market  with 
their  unsold  wares  poised  jauntily 
on  their  heads,  and  children  were 
playing  or  quarrelling  at  the  street 
corners,  just  as  callously  as  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  break- 
ing hearts  in  the  world.  She 
passed  by  two  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  where  the  road  diverged  to- 
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wards  the  churchyard.  One  of 
them  was  Isfcvan  Szyrmay,  in  all  his 
newly-acquired  glory  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's golden  stars,  and  both  in 
riding  costume,  as  though  just  dis- 
mounted from  horseback.  Appar- 
ently they  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognising  her,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  carriage  was  nearly  past  that 
young  Lieutenant  Szyrmay  raised 
his  hand  to  his  cap  in  a  tardy 
salute. 

The  carriage  now  came  to  a  stop 
in  front  of  the  churchyard  gate, 
which  stood  open.  Phernie  de- 
scended and  went  in,  walking  up 
the  broad  centre  alley  with  a  waver- 
ing step.  She  had  no  need  to  ask 
any  one  to  show  her  what  she 
wanted,  for  she  felt  sure  of  finding 
it  alone.  Nor  was  she  mistaken, 
for  among  the  freshly  thrown-up 
mounds  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
cemetery  one  grave  stood  out  con- 
spicuous from  its  companions  by 
the  wealth  and  profusion  of  flowers 
which  adorned  it.  Even  without 
the  name  of  Leopold  Wolfsberg 
inscribed  on  a  rough  temporary 
cross  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
mound,  and  which  peeped  out  from 
betwixt  ivy  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  chrysanthemum,  she  would  have 
guessed  at  once  that  this  and  no 
other  could  be  her  husband's  grave. 
The  flowers  had  not  had  time  to 
wither  as  yet,  for  scarce  forty-eight 
hours  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
been  laid  here  as  frail  fleeting  tokens 
of  friendship  or  afl'ection.  The  frost's 
stealthy  action,  beginning  to  pro- 
duce unsightly  brown  stains  on  the 
edge  of  delicate  camellia-flowers,  was 
effectually  masked  by  the  slight 
powdering  of  snow  fallen  overnight, 
and  which  lay  on  the  wreaths  with 
as  delicate  a  touch  as  though  a 
shower  of  sweet  spring  blossoms 
had  been  flung  over  them  by  fairy 
hands. 

A  wreath  of  purple  asters,  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  others  which 


lay  at  the  lower  end  of  the  grave, 
had  a  broad  bow  of  white  satin 
ribbon  attached  to  it,  on  whose 
trailing  ends  the  following  dedica- 
tion was  inscribed : — 

"To  our  beloved  and  unforgettable 
brother-in-arms,  from  his  sorrowing 

comrades,  the  officers  of  the  

Hussar  regiment." 

Another  wreath,  composed  of 
white  chrysanthemums,  had  a  label 
attached  with  only  these  words — 

"To  my  dearly  beloved  cousin." 

"  Yes,"  thought  Phemie,  bitterly, 
"  Poldi  and  all  the  rest  were  able  to 
give  him  a  last  mark  of  affection ; 
but  only  from  his  wife  there  is  not 
a  single  flower  to  say  how  she  loved 
him." 

There  were  several  other  garlands 
besides  these  two,  the  richest  and 
fairest  amongst  them  being  woven 
entirely  of  dark -red  and  snowy- 
white  camellias,  but  only  here  there 
was  no  label  attached  to  tell  the 
donor's  name. 

For  some  minutes  Phemie  stood 
staring  down  stupidly  at  the  grave, 
unable  even  yet  to  realise  the  truth 
of  her  misfortune.  Leo,  her  hus- 
band, lay  buried  there,  underneath 
this  flower-covered  mound.  She  had 
come  too  late  to  tend  him  on  his 
deathbed,  to  bid  him  a  last  fare- 
well ;  too  late  to  ask  his  forgiveness 
for  her  previous  coldness,  and  to 
tell  him  that  it  had  all  been  a 
mistake ;  too  late  even  to  take  a 
last  look  at  his  face  ere  the  coffin 
lid  closed  upon  him.  It  was  all 
over,  their  brief  dream  of  happiness 
that  had  lasted  just  five  years.  She 
was  no  longer  his  wife,  but  his 
widow.  She  repeated  the  words  to 
herself  several  times  over,  but  some- 
how they  refused  to  carry  conviction 
to  her  mind,  even  though  she  knew 
herself  to  be  standing  on  the  spot 
that  contained  his  mortal  remains. 
A  little  while  ago  the  strains  of  a 
gipsy  fiddler  had  been  able  to  cause 
her  tears  to  flow  plentifully,  but 
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now  even  this  relief  was  denied  to 
her.  The  blow  seemed  to  have 
stiffened  her  into  a  cold  senseless 
statue,  as,  dry-eyed  and  apathetic, 
she  stood  by  Leo's  grave.  Even 
when  she  knelt  down  and  touched 
the  cold,  damp,  clammy  earth  with 
her  fingers,  the  spell  refused  to 
yield ;  try  as  she  might,  she  could 
not  succeed  in  realising  that  only  a 
few  feet  of  clay  divided  her  from 
Leo.  The  sound  of  a  weird  kind 
of  chuckle  caused  her  to  raise  her 
head.  There,  crouched  among  the 
grave-mounds  a  little  way  off,  was 
the  sinister  figure  of  the  Prikolitsia, 
crooning  softly  to  herself  as  she 
plied  the  distaff'  between  her  fingers. 
Her  black  eyes,  flashing  out  through 
the  tousled  fringe  of  snow  -  white 
hair,  seemed  to  be  shining  with  the 
malicious  glee  of  a  malevolent  sor- 
ceress as  she  watched  this  latest 
mourner  by  the  new-made  grave. 

The  sight  of  this  creature  sud- 
denly evoked  within  Phemie's  mind 
the  recollection  of  that  mountain 
excursion,  during  which,  as  now 
looked  at  by  the  light  of  after- 
revelation,  the  seeds  of  the  coming 
tragedy  had  so  unmistakably  been 
sown.  They  had  already  been  on 
the  verge  of  an  open  quarrel  that 
day,  she  now  clearly  remembered, 
as  with  an  agonised  sense  of  tardy 
comprehension  she  now  recalled 
many  little  words  and  incidents 
disregarded  or  overlooked  at  the 
moment,  but  all  tending  to  mark 
and  accentuate  the  steadily-growing 
animosity  between  the  two  men. 
Oh,  why  had  she  not  perceived  the 
danger  in  time  and  averted  it  1  For 
that  it  would  have  been  in  her  power 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  had  she 
been  present,  Phemie  could  not 
doubt.  Why  had  she  left  her  hus- 
band alone  at  this  fatal  crisis  in  his 
life?  Why,  indeed,  but  because  of 
that  senseless  quarrel  about  the  fox 
which  had  brought  about  their 
subsequent  estrangement,  and  had 


indirectly  led  up  to  her  Scotch 
journey?  But  for  that  trivial,  rid- 
iculous incident,  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  remained  quietly 
at  home,  and  all  this  misery  would 
have  been  averted. 

As  all  these  painful  thoughts 
shot  through  her  mind,  Phemie 
shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  in 
both  hands  in  order  to  shut  out 
the  dreadful  mocking  vision  of  the 
Prikolitsia,  who,  to  her  distorted 
fancy,  seemed  to  be  chuckling  over 
her  broken  heart  with  fiendish  glee, 
although,  in  reality,  the  harmless, 
half-crazy  old  woman  was  merely 
rejoicing  over  a  half-gnawed  crust 
of  bread  she  had  discovered  on  a 
grave-mound. 

How  long  Phemie  remained  here 
kneeling,  plunged  in  a  sort  of  dreary 
trance,  she  did  not  know :  she  re- 
membered nothing  further  till  she 
heard  the  sexton's  voice  at  her  elbow 
informing  her  that  the  coachman 
outside  was  growing  impatient,  and 
had  said  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
horses  any  longer  waiting  in  the 
cold.  If  the  lady  wished  to  pro- 
long her  visit  to  the  cemetery,  he 
required  to  be  paid  and  dismissed. 

These  words  recalled  her  to  a 
sense  of  the  realities  of  life.  Of 
course,  as  she  had  not  the  where- 
withal to  pay  the  coachman,  her 
only  course  was  to  have  herself 
driven  home.  The  Prikolitsia  had 
meanwhile  disappeared,  and  only 
the  long  row  of  snow-tipped  moun- 
tain-peaks, sparkling  in  the  win- 
tery  sunshine,  gazed  down  at  her 
with  their  cold  brilliant  smile,  su- 
premely, sublimely  indifferent  to 
human  weal  or  woe. 

Her  limbs  were  cramped  and  stiff 
with  the  long  kneeling  attitude  as 
she  regained  the  churchyard  gate. 
The  carriage  was  no  longer  standing 
at  the  place  where  she  had  left  it, 
but  had  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  troop  of  mounted  hus- 
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sars  just  coming  up  that  way,  re- 
turning apparently  from  the  cxercis- 
ing-ground  to  the  cavalry  barracks 
that  lay  beyond  the  cemetery.  The 
foremost  riders  were  now  but  a 
few  paces  off,  and  Phemie,  stand- 
ing on  the  lowest  step  that  led 
to  the  cemetery,  decided  to  wait 
till  the  squadron  had  passed,  be- 
fore crossing  the  road  to  regain  the 
carriage. 


The  sun  was  full  in  her  eyes  as 
she  watched  them  approach,  a  dark 
compact  mass,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  glitter  of  steel  scabbards,  and 
the  flash  of  horse-irons  upturned. 
At  the  head  of  the  troop  rode  the 
captain,  and  alongside  of  him  the 
trumpeter  of  the  squadron  was  mak- 
ing the  still  frosty  air  reverberate 
with  his  joyous 
strains. 


heart  -  stirring 


CHAPTER   LXVI. — THE    CAPTAIN    OP   THE    SQUADRON. 


The  captain  of  the  squadron, 
looking  straight  in  front  of  him 
with  a  thoughtful  frown  on  his 
handsome  face,  would  probably 
have  passed  on  without  perceiv- 
ing the  figure  of  a  small  dark- 
clad  woman  standing  on  the  lowest 
step  that  led  up  into  the  cemetery, 
had  not  his  ear  been  suddenly  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  a  hoarse 
inarticulate  cry,  something  between 
a  sob  and  a  wail ;  and  sharply  turn- 
ing his  head  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came,  Leo  Wolfsberg  saw 
what  in  the  first  moment  of  bewil- 
derment seemed  to  be  Phemie's 
ghost  just  stepped  out  of  the 
churchyard,  and  stretching  out  her 
arms  towards  him  with  a  frantic 
incredulous  gesture.  He  never 
could  afterwards  rightly  remember 
how  it  was  that  in  the  next  instant 
he  had  sprung  from  his  horse,  and, 
oblivious  of  everything  else,  cal- 
lously indifferent  to  the  staring 
gaping  curiosity  of  men  and  officers, 
had  caught  up  his  wife  in  a  tight 
embrace. 

"  Liebclien  !  Phemie  !  How  is  it 
possible  ?  I  thought  you  were  still 
in  Scotland  ! " 

"And  I  thought  you  were  dead," 
gasped  Phemie,  struggling  with  a 
terrible  inclination  to  laugh  hys- 
terically. "They  told  me  so  at 
the  station,  and  I  have  just  come 
from  your  grave." 


"Poldi's  grave  you  mean;  he 
died  last  Thursday,  and  we  buried 
him  on  Saturday." 

"  Poldi  is  dead  !  How  very,  very 
funny  !  And  I  thought  it  was  you, 
Leo,  all  the  time  ! "  The  hysteri- 
cal impulse  to  laugh  was  growing 
stronger,  and  Phemie  had  to  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  throat  in  order  to 
stop  something  that  seemed  to  be 
rising  up  there  beyond  her  control. 

"Did  you  not  get  my  letter  tell- 
ing about  the  duel  ?  " 

"  I  got  no  letter — I  only  read  of 
it  in  the  newspaper  by  accident. 
That  was  on  Thursday,  and  I  have 
been  travelling  ever  since." 

Leo  had  now  relaxed  his  grasp  of 
Phemie,  and  was  holding  her  at 
arm's-length  away  from  him,  look- 
ing with  anxious  scrutiny  at  her 
pale  drawn  face,  that  had  got  so 
much  smaller  since  he  saw  it  last, 
at  her  soiled  and  draggled  garments 
and  insufficiently  protected  feet. 

"  You  have  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Scotland  without  your  fur 
cloak  and  in  that  wretched  flimsy 
jacket !  and,  etch,  mein  Gott  /  what 
sort  of  shoes  has  the  foolish  child 
got  on  her  feet !  and  her  stockings, 
too,  I  am  sure  they  are  not  woollen 
ones." 

This  time  the  hysterical  inclin- 
ation to  laugh  would  no  longer  be 
repressed.  The  anticlimax  of  the 
woollen  stockings,  coming  on  the 
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back  of  all  her  previous  mental 
agony  and  physical  exhaustion,  was 
too  overwhelming  not  to  overthrow 
the  last  remnant  of  Phemie's  self- 
control.  She  began  to  laugh,  very 
softly  at  first,  with  her  head  still 
resting  on  her  husband's  shoulder, 
with  an  expression  of  covert  enjoy- 
ment, like  some  one  savouring  an 
exquisitely  humorous  joke ;  then 
louder,  ever  louder  it  grew  by  de- 
grees, till  the  laughter  burst  forth 
in  shrill  strident  peals,  which  pierced 
the  ears  of  the  bystanders  like  the 
high  note  of  a  peacock's  voice,  and 
convulsed  her  frame  as  a  slender 
birch-tree  is  tossed  by  the  tempest. 

Unspeakably  alarmed  on  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  this  terrible  laughter,  Leo 
carried  his  wife  to  the  carriage,  and 
only  then  was  suddenly  aroused  to 
the  consciousness  that  all  the  time 
his  pu/zled  and  bewildered  soldiers 
were  standing  drawn  up  in  order, 
waiting  till  it  should  please  their 
captain  to  resume  the  march.  ( liv- 
ing over  the  command  of  the  squad- 
ron to  the  next  officer  in  rank,  he 
seated  himself  by  Phemie's  side  in 
the  carriage,  after  having  despatched 
a  galloping  hussar  to  fetch  the  regi- 
mental doctor. 

Within  half  an  hour  Phemie 
found  herself  lying  in  her  own  bed, 
with  the  doctor  in  attendance,  and 
Leo  bending  over  her  with  a  face 
almost  as  white  as  had  been  hers  a 
little  while  ago. 

There  was  nothing  really  danger- 
ous about  the  attack,  pronounced 
L)r  Pichler  when  he  had  heard  the 
details  of  the  case.  It  was  only  a 
very  strong  nervous  paroxysm,  the 
natural  result  of  all  that  had  gone 
before,  and  it  was  only  a  wonder 
that  the  young  Frau  Baronin,  who 
looked  so  delicate,  should  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  what  she  did 
without  breaking  down  long  ago ; 


and  a  little  later,  when  dining  at 
the  officers'  mess,  where  he  was 
eagerly  plied  with  questions  regard- 
ing the  strange  scene  that  had  taken 
place  before  the  cemetery  gates  that 
forenoon,  the  doctor  wound  up  his 
explanations  with  the  following 
remarks,  for  he  piqued  himself  on 
being  a  deep  student  of  human 
nature,  and  never  lost  an  opportun- 
ity of  airing  his  views  on  psycholo- 
gical subjects : — 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  denying  that 
those  English  people  have  a  curious 
power  of  nervous  resistance  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  race.  Now 
there  is  that  little  woman,  who 
usually  looks  as  frail  and  delicate  as 
a  puff  of  thistledown,  and  as  limp- 
ly apathetic  in  manner  as  though 
she  could  not  say  Bo  to  a  goose; 
yet  see  how  she  rises  to  the  occasion. 
At  the  first  news  of  an  accident 
happened  to  her  husband  she  comes 
flying  across  Europe  all  in  one 
breath,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
in  her  path,  and  indifferent  to  all 
discomforts  and  hardships.  She 
arrives  here  all  in  rags,  looking  like 
a  starved  rabbit;  and  then,  when  she 
finds  out  that  her  husband  is  not 
dead  and  buried  as  she  had  sup- 
posed, she  merely  treats  herself  to 
a  slight  attack  of  hysterics  by  way 
of  relieving  her  feelings.  Could 
anything  be  more  reasonable  ?  A 
German  woman  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  probably  have 
proved  her  love  for  her  husband  by 
lying  down  and  dying  on  the  way, 
and  a  Pole  or  Hungarian  by  becom- 
ing a  raving  maniac  ;  but  this  little 
Englishwoman  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow, depend  upon  it.  The 
sight  of  her  husband  well  and 
strong  is  all  the  medicine  she  re- 
quires. Yes,  they  are  a  marvellous 
nation  those  English, — no  wonder 
they  conquered  at  Waterloo  and 
invented  the  steam-engine  ! " 
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Dr  Pichler's  diagnosis  proved  to 
be  a  correct  one.  Before  evening 
Phemie  was  able  to  sit  up  on  the 
sofa,  and,  with  her  hand  tightly 
clasped  in  her  husband's,  to  listen 
to  the  details  of  the  melancholy 
event  which  had  led  to  such  a 
strange  comedy  of  errors. 

Poldi  "Wolfsberg,  whose  term  of 
service  at  the  Archduke's  had 
elapsed  some  time  ago,  had  unex- 
pectedly and  by  special  favour  re- 
ceived his  promotion  as  Captain  in 
the  November  'Gazette,'  a  circum- 
stance of  which  Phemie  was  of  course 
unaware,  since  her  husband's  last 
letter  to  her  had  been  written  some 
days  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
'  Gazette.'  Prom  this  moment  for- 
ward the  events  had  followed  on 
each  other's  heels  with  that  rapidity 
and  violence  that  would  seem  to  be 
an  exclusive  characteristic  of  stage 
action,  but  which,  if  closely  looked 
at,  will  quite  as  often  be  found  in 
real  life,  where,  betwixt  long  periods 
of  stagnation,  are  sometimes  found 
condensed  into  the  limits  of  a 
single  week  more  emotions  and 
events  than  have  come  to  us  during 
a  stretch  of  many  years.  In  this 
particular  case  it  seemed  to  be 
the  loosening  of  one  single  stone 
which  had  caused  the  walls  of  an 
apparently  solidly-built  edifice  to 
fall  crashing  to  the  ground  without 
warning  or  preamble.  Since  Gold 
Riki's  marriage  no  breath  of  scandal 
had  ever  dared  to  attack  her  fair 
fame,  and  whatever  girlish  flirta- 
tions she  had  previously  had  were 
lapsed  in  oblivion.  If  not  an  af- 
fectionate and  doting  wife,  she  was 
at  least  a  perfectly  correct  conven- 
tional one,  and  if  she  found  herself 
unable  to  return  her  rather  unpre- 
possessing husband's  devotion  as  it 
deserved,  she  had  accustomed  her- 
self to  endure  its  expression  with- 


out positive  repugnance.  She  had 
never  set  eyes  on  her  former  lover 
since  the  day  when  she  had  heard 
him  pronounce  his  vows  in  the 
little  chapel  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  no  one,  least  of  all  her  hus- 
band, had  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
still  nourished  even  a  fleeting  fancy 
for  the  object  of  her  former  mis- 
placed affections.  And  very  likely 
she  might  not  even  have  discovered 
it  herself,  but  for  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  their  first  meeting. 
It  was  during  the  dress  rehearsal 
for  the  Caroussel  arranged  by  the 
Brigadier  that  Poldi,  who  had  ar- 
rived from  Vienna  by  the  afternoon 
train,  strolled  into  the  riding-school 
where  the  performance  was  taking 
place.  Eight  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
attired  in  powdered  wigs  and  velvet 
jackets,  were  executing  a  carefully- 
prepared  quadrille  as  he  entered, 
and  the  first  figure  on  whom  his 
eye  lighted  on  entering  was  that  of 
Gold  liiki,  looking  (thus  seen  by 
lamplight)  not  a  day  older  than 
when  he  had  seen  her  last,  and 
shown  off  to  fullest  advantage  by 
the  tight  -  fitting  velvet  bodice 
trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  the 
jaunty  tricorn  hat  perched  on  one 
side  of  her  aristocratic  little  head. 
Poldi  thought  to  himself  how 
strangely  ill-assorted  to  her  high- 
bred grace  was  the  dumpy  figure 
of  her  partner,  Captain  Immhausen, 
transformed  by  the  Louis  XV. 
costume  into  a  woful  historical 
caricature. 

liecognition  had  not  been  mutual. 
Of  that  Poldi  felt  sure,  for,  absorbed 
in  the  execution  of  the  rather  intri- 
cate quadrille  figures,  most  of  the 
performers  were  obliged  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  their  horses' 
paces;  and  so  Gold  Eiki  passed 
twice  close  beside  the  place  where 
Poldi  was  standing,  without  per- 
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ceiving  him.  It  was  Captain 
Immhausen  who,  just  as  the  horses 
were  breaking  into  the  sharp  canter 
in  which  the  final  double  ronde  was 
to  be  executed,  caught  sight  of  the 
new-comer,  and  greeted  him  witli  a 
boisterous  cry  of  "  Holloa  !  Poldi 
"Wolfsberg  !  by  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful !  Dropped  down  straight  from 
the  moon  apparently  ! " 

Gold  Biki  started  violently  on 
hearing  the  name,  and  in  her  con- 
fusion gave  an  abrupt  twitch  to  her 
horse's  left  rein,  which  had  the  result 
of  throwing  it  out  of  its  place  in 
the  figure,  and  bringing  it  into  col- 
lision with  another  horse  belonging 
to  the  inner  circle.  There  was  a 
tremendous  scuffle  for  a  moment. 
Gold  Eiki's  horse  began  to  kick 
out  furiously,  and  losing  her  seat 
together  with  her  presence  of  mind, 
she  presently  found  herself  hanging 
head  downwards  from  the  saddle, 
while  her  skirt  remained  firmly 
caught  by  the  pommel. 

Poldi  being  on  foot  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  companions  in 
being  able  immediately  to  spring 
to  the  lady's  side  and  extricate  her 
from  her  perilous  position.  She 
appeared  to  have  fainted,  and  her 
eyes  were  still  closed  as  he  carried 
her  in  his  arms  into  the  little  room 
which  adjoined  the  riding-school, 
and  there  carefully  placed  her  upon 
two  chairs.  Almost  directly  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  neither  of 
them  exactly  knew  how  it  came 
about  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
their  lips  instinctively  met  in  a 
long  lingering  kiss. 

The  other  riders  had  meanwhile 
dismounted,  and  soon  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  room  with  manifold 
expression  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence for  the  accident  that  had 
happened  to  the  Frau  Oberstin,  by 
no  word  or  look  betraying  that  any 
one  of  them  had  perceived  the  little 
sequel  to  the  mishap.  Poldi  and 
Riki  (who  had  rapidly  regained  her 


outward  composure)  believed  them- 
selves to  have  been  quite  secure 
from  observation,  and  yet  the  action 
must  have  had  a  witness,  some  in- 
terested malicious  person,  who  re- 
sorted to  that  most  dastardly  of  all 
expedients,  an  anonymous  letter,  in 
order  to  convey  the  information  to 
the  outraged  husband. 

Who  wrote  this  letter  was  never 
known :  some  averred  it  to  have 
been  penned  by  a  revengeful  soldier 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Colonel's  stables  for  disorderly  con- 
duct ;  others  said  that  only  a  woman 
would  have  been  capable  of  such 
refined  malignity  ;  and  it  was  more- 
over a  well-known  fact  that  Gold 
Eiki  had  often  given  offence  to  offi- 
cers' wives  who  were  her  inferiors 
in  social  rank  and  breeding,  by  the 
assumption  of  what  they  called  her 
high-nosed  aristocratic  airs. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  that  letter  it 
was  that  led  to  the  catastrophe. 
Perhaps  the  letter  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  such  a 
serious  thing  as  a  pistol  duel  be- 
tween two  men,  had  it  not  been  for 
poor  Riki's  own  insane  conduct  on 
hearing  of  it.  The  letter  had  been 
brought  by  the  evening  post  on  the 
day  following  the  rehearsal,  and 
when  Colonel  Parkas,  as  pale  with 
rage  as  his  complexion  would  permit 
of  his  turning,  had  marched  into  her 
bedroom  and  flung  down  the  sheet 
of  paper  before  her,  and  then  with- 
out saying  a  Avord,  but  with  terrible 
unspoken  things  in  his  eyes,  had 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  completely  deserted 
her.  One  glance  at  the  letter  suf- 
ficed to  show  her  the  danger  in 
which  she  stood,  and  without  giv- 
ing herself  time  to  consider  that  she 
was  making  things  ten  times  worse, 
she  hastily  snatched  up  the  first 
cloak  and  hat  that  came  to  hand, 
and  fled  from  her  husband's  house 
like  a  guilty  creature.  A  minute 
of  calm  reflection  would  have  shown 
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her  that,  after  all,  the  evidence  of  a 
hase  anonymous  letter  is  not  suffi- 
ciently damning  to  ruin  a  woman 
of  hitherto  irreproachable  character, 
and  that  even  were  she  to  confess 
the  truth  to  her  husband,  the  most 
she  had  to  admit  was  that  she  had 
given  or  received  a  kiss — she  hardly 
knew  which — under  circumstances 
certainly  calculated  to  overthrow 
the  most  rigidly  well-balanced  com- 
posure. But  poor  Paid  was  incapable 
of  calm  reflection  to-day.  The  dis- 
covery that  her  love  for  Poldi 
"Wolfsberg,  which  she  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
was  still  living  in  all  its  former 
intensity,  had  come  upon  her 
with  the  unexpected  force  of  a 
thunderbolt.  A  look  and  a  touch 
of  this  man  had  been  sufficient 
to  raise  up  the  old  love  from  its 
ashes  in  all  its  giant  strength. 
Startled  and  bewildered,  she  had 
ever  since  been  wrestling  with  her- 
self and  asking  how  it  was  all  to 
end ;  and  then  when  her  husband 
had  come  upon  her  unexpectedly, 
and  with  that  terrible  look  in  his 
eyes  had  hurled  down  the  letter 
before  her,  it  seemed  to  her  dis- 
torted vision  that  her  secret  must 
be  written  on  her  brow,  and  that 
all  must  be  lost  indeed.  She  was 
disgraced  before  the  world,  and  had 
henceforth  no  other  refuge  but  by 
Poldi's  side. 

Through  the  darkness  she  fled  to 
Poldi  Wolfsberg's  lodging,  and  burst 
in  upon  the  astonished  young  man 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  nail  up 
on  the  walls  of  his  new  domicile 
some  sporting  pictures  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Vienna. 
Poldi,  though  not  exactly  charac- 
terised by  common-sense  as  a  rule, 
was  yet  dumfoundered  on  realising 
the  insanity  of  Gold  Riki's  step— 
a  step  which,  if  it  came  to  be  known, 
must  inevitably  ruin  them  both, 
for  his  reputation  as  a  Teutonic 
knight  required  to  be  as  carefully 


shielded  before  the  world  as  that 
of  the  most  immaculate  virgin. 
After  taking  a  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  situation,  Poldi 
decided  that  all  was  not  lost  as  yet. 
Luckily  it  was  already  dark,  and 
the  thick  lace  veil  which  she  had 
worn  on  entering  the  house  might 
well  have  baffled  the  recognition 
of  any  chance  acquaintance.  The 
Immhausens  lived  but  a  few  doors 
off,  as  he  happened  to  know ;  and 
since  she  had  made  the  mistake  of 
quitting  her  husband's  house,  and 
if  she  were  really  afraid  to  return 
to  it,  why  should  she  not  throw 
herself  for  this  one  night  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  that  benevolent  couple, 
whose  fat  good-humoured  faces  were 
the  very  best  guarantee  of  honour 
and  respectability?  By  to-morrow 
morning  it  might  perhaps  be  pos- 
sible to  convince  the  Colonel  that 
the  contents  of  that  anonymous 
letter  were  but  a  mere  piece  of  mal- 
ignant gossip,  beneath  his  notice; 
and  even  if  it  came  to  be  known 
that  she  had  spent  a  night  at  the 
Immhausens',  nothing  worse  would 
probably  be  said  of  her  but  that 
she  had  had  a  quarrel  with  her 
husband  and  had  made  it  up 
again. 

With  some  difficulty  Gold  Paid 
had  been  brought  to  see  the  sense 
of  this  suggestion,  and  expressed 
herself  willing  to  accept  it;  but  just 
as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
hoping  to  gain  the  street  unobserved, 
the  door  was  rudely  flung  open,  and 
there  in  the  entrance  stood  the 
Colonel,  with  an  expression  of  face 
by  comparison  with  which  that  of 
an  infuriated  man-eating  tiger  is 
soothing  and  reassuring. 

Riki  screamed  and  hid  her  face 
on  Poldi's  shoulder,  but  attempted 
no  other  self-defence  or  explanation. 
Neither  did  Poldi  attempt  any. 
Appearances  were  damningly  against 
him,  and  anything  he  said  now 
would  have  seemed  only  dictated 
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by  dastardly  cowardice  unbefitting 
a  man  of  honour. 

The  duel,  which  had  thus  become 
inevitable,  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  what  result  is  already 
known.  Despite  the  most  able 
surgical  assistance  obtained  from 
Vienna,  despite  Leo's  devoted  nurs- 
ing, assisted  by  the  heart  -  broken 
Biki,  who,  having  now  nothing  more 
to  lose,  had  openly  flung  down  the 
glove  to  society  by  affording  herself 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  tend- 
ing her  lover  on  his  deathbed,  Poldi 
did  not  survive  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  but  sank  from  exhaustion 


two  days  after  the  ball  had  been 
withdrawn. 

He  was  perfectly  conscious  up  to 
nearly  the  end,  and  with  a  last 
feeble  flicker  of  his  former  humor- 
ous ignorance,  he  remarked  to  his 
cousin  on  the  day  preceding  his 
death — 

"  It  is  just  like  the  story  of 
Joshua,  is  it  not,  Leo  1  You  know 
I  mean  the  fellow  who  didn't  run 
away  with  somebody's  wife,  and  had 
the  deuce  to  pay  in  consequence. 
I  have  been  making  blunders  all  my 
life,  but  this  has  been  the  worst 
one  of  all." 


CONCLUSION. 


And  thus  it  came  about  that 
this  tragic  event,  which  for  long 
was  remembered  and  talked  of 
in  the  quiet  little  Transylvanian 
town,  was  directly  instrumental 
in  bringing  back  Phemie  to  her 
husband,  for  so  strange  and  fitful 
are  sometimes  the  ways  of  fate 
that  it  had  required  the  error 
of  one  woman  in  order  to  save 
another  from  a  yet  worse  pitfall. 
Without  this  terrible  lesson  Phemie 
might  never  have  realised,  as  she 
now  did,  that  stronger  yet  than 
the  ties  which  draw  us  to  kin  and 
country  are  the  bonds  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  that  all 
other  considerations  are  but  light 
as  feathers  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  the  pure  unalloyed 
gold  of  true  conjugal  love.  Perhaps 
Phemie  never  exactly  knew  how 
much  she  had  to  be  thankful  for; 
but  when,  as  afterwards  transpired, 
Mr  Hamilton  was  forced  to  appear 
as  co-respondent  in  the  notorious 
Gordon  divorce  case,  of  whose  re- 
pulsive details  all  the  papers  were 
presently  full,  some  vague  suspicion 
of  what  she  had  possibly  escaped 
was  conveyed  to  her  mind  in  a 
faint  and  shadowy  fashion. 


Chrissy,  who  kept  her  sister  regu- 
larly supplied  with  English  litera- 
ture, had  sent  her,  along  with  some 
'  Punches  '  and  '  Saturday  Eeviews,' 
one  of  the  Society  papers,  in  which  a 
full  and  authentic  account  of  the 
Gordon  divorce  case  was  given, 
along  with  portraits  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  drama ;  and  Phemie 
read  this  article  one  balmy  spring 
afternoon  as  she  sat  in  the  little 
garden  that  lay  to  the  back  of  their 
dwelling.  That  is  to  say,  she  had 
been  reading  it  a  little  while  ago; 
but  now  she  had  suffered  the  paper 
to  drop  down  idly  on  the  grass 
beside  her,  where  proud  yellow 
daffodils,  looking  like  golden  stars 
that  had  fallen  doAvn  here  from  the 
sky,  were  eclipsing  the  patches  of 
purple  violets  and  the  fragile  love- 
liness of  pale-blue  hepaticas.  The 
garden,  no  more  than  a  mere  strip 
running  along  the  top  of  what  used 
to  be  the  fortified  walls  of  the  town, 
had  a  ruined  tower  at  its  farther 
end.  Time  had  been  when  these 
walls  had  re-echoed  with  the  fierce 
clamour  of  warfare,  and  when  out 
of  that  old  tower  arrows  had  thickly 
rained  on  to  the  besieging  Saracen 
legions  standing  before  the  town 
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gates ;  but  now  its  interior  merely 
served  as  a  shed  for  keeping  garden 
tools,  and  its  crumbling  old  face  as 
a  pretext  for  hanging  the  garlands 
of  ivy  and  wild  hop  that  were 
struggling  here  for  the  predomin- 
ance. A  few  steps  away  from  this 
turret  grew  a  hoary  apple  -  tree 
whose  fruit -bearing  days  were  ir- 
revocably past,  but  which  neverthe- 
less gave  convenient  shade  to  the 
rustic  bench  placed  against  its 
gnarled  and  lichen-incrusted  trunk. 

Phemie  was  sitting  on  this  bench 
just  now,  and  her  eyes  had  a  won- 
derfully soft,  almost  moist  expres- 
sion, as  she  leant  back  enjoying  the 
whiffs  of  violet  scent  occasionally 
wafted  up  from  the  flowers  at  her 
feet.  A  thrush  was  singing  some- 
where from  its  nest  placed  in  an 
ivy  tangle  in  the  adjoining  garden ; 
and  the  first  early  cockchafer, 
scarcely  issued  from  its  chrysalis, 
was  buzzing  doubtfully  about  the 
daffodils,  as  though  trying  to  make 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  approved  of  this  new  unknown 
world  into  which  it  had  just  made 
its  entry. 

Phemie  wore  a  loose  blue  cash- 
mere wrapper  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  it  had  lately  been  remarked  in 
the  town  that  this  year  the  young 
Frau  Baronin  had  not  resumed  the 
daily  rides  that  had  hitherto  formed 
her  chief  pleasure.  Just  now,  in 
reading  the  account  of  the  Gordon 
divorce  suit,  a  passing  flash  of  in- 
tuition, like  a  streak  of  summer 
lightning  throwing  out  part  of  an 
unknown  landscape  into  broad  re- 
lief, had  seemed  to  show  Phemie 
what  might  have  been  her  own 
story  had  circumstances  turned  out 
only  a  little  differently;  and  with 
this  new-born  knowledge  in  her 
mind,  she  had  been  putting  to  her- 
self the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  tell  Leo  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  renewed 
acquaintance  last  autumn  with 


Ronald  Hamilton.  Hitherto,  strange 
though  it  may  appear,  Mr  Hamilton's 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them.  There  had  certainly 
been  no  thought  of  concealment 
in  Phemie's  mind,  but  simply  the 
events  which  had  immediately  fol- 
lowed upon  her  Scotch  visit  had 
been  of  such  an  overwhelming 
nature  as  almost  to  have  erased 
from  her  mind  all  recollection  of 
what  had  gone  before ;  and  when- 
ever, at  long  intervals,  she  had 
remembered  that  leave-taking  scene 
at  the  Waverley  Station,  a  feel- 
ing of  unacknowledged  shame  had 
kept  her  silent, — for,  although  un- 
conscious of  any  danger  that  had 
existed  for  herself,  it  was  decidedly 
galling  to  have  discovered  at  the 
end  that  her  flower,  which  had 
been  made  to  play  such  a  part  in 
their  relations,  had  been  meanwhile 
keeping  company  with  love-pledges 
of  dairy-  or  kitchen  -  maids.  The 
whole  incident  had  seemed  to  her 
more  of  a  comic  than  a  tragic 
nature,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  comedy 
that  afforded  her  but  small  cause 
for  merriment  since  the  laugh  was 
partly  turned  against  herself.  But 
now,  as  she  sat  beneath  the  apple- 
tree  on  this  lovely  spring  evening, 
she  was  vaguely  thinking  to  herself 
that  perhaps  after  all  she  should 
have  been  more  explicit  towards 
Leo,  and  so  she  resolved  to  tell  him 
all  about  it  that  very  evening  if 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurred. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  any  feeling 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  result ;  the  coxi- 
fidence  between  them  was  too  com- 
plete and  entire  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  allusion  to  the  past. 

Her  eyes  kept  watching  the  little 
gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
which  presently  opened  to  admit 
Leo,  attired  in  undress  uniform  and 
riding-boots,  with  a  whip  in  one 
hand  and  in  the  other  some  printed 
sheets  that  also  looked  like  part  of 
a  newspaper. 
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"  Guess  ray  news,  Liebchen,"  he 
said,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
taken  possession  of  both  his  wife's 
hands  and  treated  them  alternately 
to  a  long  and  fervent  pressure  of 
the  lips. 

"  Is  that  a  newspaper  ? "  asked 
Phemie,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
serenely  happy  smile. 

"It  is  the  May  '  Gazette  '  which 
has  just  arrived,  and  it  contains 
two  pieces  of  news  regarding  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment.  Now  guess." 

"  How  can  I  guess  ?  Tell  me, 
Leo,  is  it  anything  about  us  ?  "Why 
do  you  look  .so  pleased  1 " 

Leo  for  all  answer  pointed  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  newly  issued 
'  Gazette '  in  which  Baron  Leopold 

AVolfsberg,  Captain  in  the  

Hussar  Ixegiment,  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  riding-master  at  the 
Reitlehrer-Institut  in  Vienna  —  a 
special  distinction  only  accorded  to 
first-rate  cavalry  officers. 

"  There  now  !  what  do  you  say 
to  that  1 "  he  asked,  when  she  had 
finished  reading. 

"  Of  course  I  ani  pleased,  Leo, 
if  you  are,"  she  said  rather  soberly  ; 
"  but  one  place  or  another,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  me  after  all.  You 
know  quite  well  that  as  long  as  I 

am  with  you "  She  did  not 

finish  the  phrase  except  by  laying 
her  face  against  his  sleeve  with  an 
eloquent  gesture. 

"  And  yet  not  quite  all  the  same," 
he  said,  slipping  his  arm  round  her 
waist;  "for  in  Vienna  you  will 
have  less  far  to  travel  next  time  you 
want  to  revisit  your  own  country ; 
and  feeling  yourself  to  be  so  much 
nearer  home,  you  will  be  less  likely 
to  feel  Heimweh  there  than  here." 

"  I  have  quite  stopped  having 
Heimweh,  and  shall  never  go  again 
alone  to  Scotland,"  she  said  quickly, 
and  though  this  April  evening  was 
as  warm  as  June,  he  felt  a  slight 
shudder  run  through  her  frame. 

"You  are  cold,   Liebchenf"  he 


exclaimed,  starting  up  quickly. 
"Let  me  fetch  you  a  shawl  from 
the  house." 

" Nonsense,  you  foolish  boy!" 
said  Phemie,  laughing.  "That  is 
only  again  your  old  idee  fixe  about 
draughts  and  cold  feet.  I  tell  you 
I  am  as  Avarm  as  a  toast." 

But  Leo  was  not  to  be  convinced, 
and  refused  to  go  on  talking  until 
he  had  brought  a  warm  knitted 
shawl  and  securely  wrapped  it  round 
his  little  wife  ;  and  she,  who  a  little 
while  ago  used  to  grow  so  impatient 
at  these  marks  of  superiluous  care, 
now  gracefully  submitted  to  being 
treated  like  a  piece  of  delicate  bis- 
cuit china,  or  a  rare  exotic  plant. 

"  We  shall  go  together  to  Scot- 
land next  time,"  he  said,  resuming 
the  conversation  that  had  been  in- 
terrupted just  now.  "  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  that  it  is  a  shame 
I  do  not  know  my  wife's  country 
better  than  I  do.  In  order  rightly 
to  under.stand  where  it  is  that  you 
have  got  that  queer  wistful  look  in 
your  eyes  that  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  woman's  face  before,  I 
ought  to  have  visited  your  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  and  seen  all  your 
ruined  castles  and  purple  moors. 
Perhaps  that  will  give  me  the  clue 
to  the  riddle.  Next  year  I  shall 
take  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence, 
and  then  we  shall  make  a  tour  in 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  together 
revisit  your  old  home." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  delightful, 
Leo  !  "  exclaimed  Phemie  ;  "  and  we 
shall  also  pay  a  visit  to  my  Austrian 
friend  Lady  Nevyll  that  I  told  you 
about.  She  was  quite  the  nicest 
person  I  saw  all  the  time  I  was 
away."  Then  after  a  pause  she 
added,  half  shyly — 

"But  perhaps  next  year  it  will 
not  be  possible,  Leo.  You  know  we 
could  not  leave  it  alone  so  far  away." 

"Then  we  shall  take  it  with  us," 
laughed  Leo.  "  If  it  has  as  good  a 
travelling  constitution  as  its  mother, 
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it  will  take  to  railways  and  steam- 
boats like  a  duck  to  the  water. 
Only,  for  the  honour  of  the  name 
of  Wolfsberg,  I  trust  it  will  never 
degrade  itself  as  she  did  by  trav- 
elling third  class  and  scraping 
acquaintance  with  such  spurious 
rabble  as  Puszta  shepherds  and 
gipsy  fiddlers/'  he  added,  slyly, 
pinching  her  ear  ever  so  slightly 
between  his  fingers,  for  he  could 
not  sometimes  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  twitting  Phemie  on  the 
subject  of  some  of  her  travelling 
experiences. 

She  however  remained  grave,  and 
there  was  no  responding  smile  on 
her  lips.  That  journey  was,  and 
would  ever  remain  to  her,  such  a 
terribly  serious  thing,  that  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months, 
she  could  not  hear  it  referred  to 
without  experiencing  by  retrospec- 
tion some  touch  of  that  aching 
suspense  which  had  accompanied 
her  all  the  way  from  Scotland  to 
Transylvania,  just  as  sometimes  the 
sight  of  a  dentist's  waiting-room 
will  vividly  recall  the  pain  of  a 
forgotten  operation. 

Phemie  therefore  made  no  answer 
to  her  husband's  last  words  other- 
wise than  by  nestling  a  little  closer 
to  the  arm  which  had  again  found 
its  way  round  her  waist ;  but  after 
a  pause  she  seemed  to  remember 
something,  and  looked  up  quickly 
to  ask — 

"  You  said  there  were  two  pieces 
of  news  contained  in  the  '  Gazette/ 
Leo?" 

"  Yes ;  the  second  piece  of  news 
is  that  Colonel  Parkas  has  been 
appointed  brigadier  at  Barnow  in 
Galicia.  He  will  not  be  sorry  to 
leave  the  place,  I  fancy,  nor  will 
any  one  regret  him ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not help  feeling  sorry  for  him,  even 
though  he  caused  the  death  of  my 
own  cousin,  for  he  has  been  visited 
with  the  heaviest  misfortune  which 
can  befall  a  man.  It  is  pitiable  to 


see  how  he  has  changed  within  the 
last  six  months.  I  verily  believe 
that  were  all  the  regimental  horses 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  skeletons 
to-morrow,  he  could  hardly  contrive 
to  get  into  a  rage.  I  feel  sure  that 
he  loves  his  wife  as  much  as  ever, 
and  to  have  lost  her  in  that  way,  by 
no  fault  of  his  own,  is  sufficient  to 
break  the  strongest  heart." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  began 
Phemie  a  little  diffidently — "do  you 
think,  Leo,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  chance  of  Riki  being  reconciled 
to  her  husband  in  time  ?  After  all, 
she  has  done  nothing  actually  wrong, 
and  it  was  only  a  piece  of  insane 
terror  that  made  her  do  what  she 
did.  I  had  a  letter  from  Baroness 
Gabelstein  this  afternoon;  she  writes 
from  a  little  village  near  Ischl  where 
they  are  staying  together.  It  seems 
that  Baroness  Gabelstein  is  likely 
to  be  her  permanent  companion, 
since  her  own  family  has  refused 
to  take  her  back,  and  she  writes 
that  poor  Eiki's  state  of  depression 
is  terrible,  and  that  her  health  is 
evidently  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  her  remorse.  "Why  should 
he,  then,  go  on  punishing  himself 
and  her  for  something  that  was 
really  all  a  mistake  on  both  sides'? 
He  only  needs  to  forgive  her,  and 
it  will  be  all  right  again." 

Leo  shook  his  head. 

"  Some  men  might  possibly  do  so, 
but  Parkas  is  not  that  sort  of  man. 
lie  will  rather  suffer  his  inward 
grief  to  consume  him  slowly  like  a 
cancer  than  speak  a  word  of  for- 
giveness ;  and  I  cannot  blame  him, 
for  I  feel  that  in  his  place  I  should 
have  acted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  There  are  cases  in  which 
a  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  un- 
forgiving." 

Phemie  looked  up  at  her  husband, 
and  she  saw  that  his  blue  eyes  had 
darkened  by  a  shade,  and  that  his 
mouth  was  set  as  it  sometimes  was 
when  he  was  riding  a  dangerous 
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horse.  The  sunset  lights,  just  be- 
ginning to  be  reflected  on  the  turret 
wall  behind  them,  were  forming  a 
sort  of  golden  background  to  his 
figure,  and  once  more  she  was  struck 
by  his  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  old  painting  in  the  library  at 
Laird's  Hill. 

"  ^N~o,  decidedly,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "this  is  not  the  right  moment 
to  begin  speaking  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
He  looks  too  terribly  like  the  picture 
at  home  of  St  George  killing  the 
dragon." 

So  she  did  not  attempt  to  break 
the  pause  that  followed  these  words, 
but  waited  till  Leo  began  to  talk 
again,  as  he  did  presently,  with  his 
usual  expression,  half  grave,  half 
gay.  There  were  so  many  things 
to  be  discussed  between  them,  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  their  new  plans 
and  of  the  flitting  to  Vienna,  which 
would  have  to  take  place  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  their  talk  was  so 
engrossing,  that  twilight  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  before  either  of  them 
remembered  that  it  must  be  long 
past  supper-time.  Leo  began  to 
collect  the  papers  and  letters  that 
lay  strewn  about,  and  as  he  picked 
up  a  newspaper  that  had  been  lying 
close  to  Phemie's  feet,  he  perceived 
a  man's  portrait  upon  the  uppermost 
page. 

"That  is  a  face  that  I  must  have 
seen,  but  I  cannot  remember  where. 
It  is  certainly  familiar,  only  I  can- 
not recall  the  name,"  he  remarked. 

"That  is  Mr  Hamilton,"  said 
Phemie,  trying  to  speak  carelessly 
— "  the  same  whom  you  met  at  a 
dinner-party  at  the  Colendars'." 

"  Ah  yes  !  I  remember  now — the 
same  man  whose  ears  you  boxed  as 
a  child,  and  who  afterwards  tried  to 
flirt  with  you  before  our  marriage, 
if  I  remember  right." 

"And  he  tried  to  flirt  with  me 
again  since  our  marriage,"  blurted 
out  Phemie  with  a  little  effort. 

"Indeed!"  replied  Leo,  calmly. 


"That  only  shows  his  good  taste, 
my  dear,  for  you  certainly  are  twice 
as  pretty  as  you  were  five  years  ago ; 
only  I  wonder  that,  knowing  your 
fierce  and  revengeful  disposition,  he 
was  not  deterred  by  fear  of  having 
his  ears  boxed  a  second  time." 

"And  what  would  you  say,  Leo, 
if  I  told  you  that  I  nearly  repeated 
the  operation  last  autumn  ? " 

Phemie  almost  held  her  breath  as 
she  waited  for  Leo's  answer ;  but  a 
singular  obtuseness  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  him  this  evening, 
for  he  merely  remarked  as  he  folded 
up  the  newspaper — 

"  I  should  say  that  my  little  wife 
had  been  probably  quite  right,  as  in 
everything  she  does.  But  that  is 
scarcely  the  reason,  I  presume,  why 
his  portrait  has  been  put  in  the 
papers.  Pray,  what  has  the  friend 
of  your  childhood  been  doing  in 
order  to  be  treated  as  a  hero  1  Has 
he  won  a  battle,  or  invented  a  new 
breechloader  1 " 

"  He  has  stolen  another  man's 
wife,"  said  Phemie,  turning  rather 
red,  and  glad  that  the  fast-gathering 
shadows  were  throwing  a  veil  over 
the  circumstance. 

"  And  that  other  man — the  hus- 
band, I  mean — he  has  shot  him,  I 
suppose,  as  Farkas  did  our  poor 
dear  Poldi?" 

"  No,"  said  Phemie,  demurely  ; 
"we  do  not  shoot  men  in  England 
any  more  than  we  do  foxes.  A 
man  in  Mr  Hamilton's  position  is 
dragged  into  the  divorce  court,  and 
if  proved  guilty,  has  to  pay  heavy 
damages  to  the  injured  husband." 

"A  queer  way  of  doing  things," 
said  Leo,  thoughtfully.  "  More 
practical,  perhaps,  but  decidedly 
less  romantic,  than  our  system. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  decidedly  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  medieval  plan  of 
killing  the  man  who  has  taken  our 
wife.  It  is  much  simpler  and  more 
direct,  and  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  feelings,  to  stand  opposite  one's 
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enemy,  pistol  in  hand,  than  to  have 
the  most  delicate  family  secrets 
aired  in  the  newspapers,  in  order  to 
amuse  a  gaping  crowd  and  fill  the 
lawyers'  pockets." 

"And  I  prefer  the  English  way," 
said  Phemie,  with  just  a  very  slight 
touch  of  her  old  obstinacy.  "  It  is 
much  more  sensible,  for,  don't  you 
see,  it  is  always  a  toss-up  whether  the 
injured  husband  is  not  shot  himself, 
instead  of  punishing  the  culprit." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Leo, 
calmly  :  "  then,  as  ours  is  an  inter- 
national marriage,  we  shall  follow 
the  customs  of  both  countries  in 
this  respect,  should  occasion  arise. 
So,  whenever  you  try  to  run  away 
from  me,  Lielchen,  we  shall  have 
the  duel  first,  and  then  the  divorce 
court,  in  order  that  both  our  feel- 
ings may  be  equally  gratified." 

"Leo!  now  you  are  talking  ter- 
rible nonsense,  and  it  really  is  not 
right  to  joke  about  such  serious 
things,"  said  Phemie,  rather  hastily, 
as  she  rose  from  her  chair  with  a 
decisive  movement.  She  had  sud- 
denly come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  do  to  begin  any  con- 
fessions this  evening  on  the  topic 
which  had  been  in  her  mind.  A 
little  while  ago  Leo's  mood  had 
been  too  serious,  and  now  it  was 
not  serious  enough,  to  encourage 
her  to  speak ;  and  was  it  her  fault 
if  he  had  been  so  slow  to  compre- 
hend the  hints  she  had  so  clearly 
thrown  out  ?  So,  on  the  whole, 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  this  exquisite 
spring  evening  by  the  introduction 
of  any  distasteful  topic.  She  must 
wait  for  some  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, she  finally  decided. 


And  perhaps  she  was  right  in 
thus  thinking.  The  moments  of 
perfect  happiness  that  come  to  us 
in  life  are  so  rare  and  fleeting  that 
it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  disturb 
them  by  any  untoward  suggestion  ; 
and  even  if  the  right  opportunity 
to  tell  her  husband  never  came, 
could  even  the  sternest  of  moralists 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
her  for  keeping  silence?  Are  we 
bound,  indeed,  to  confess  all  our 
uncommitted  sins,  or  to  render 
account  of  vague  sensations  which 
have  had  scarcely  more  substance 
than  passing  dreams  ?  If  poor 
human  hearts  could  be  turned  in- 
side out  and  searched  like  pockets, 
should  we  not  discover  even  in  the 
purest  some  specks  less  white  than 
the  prevailing  tint?  Flesh  and 
blood  can  never  be  taught  to  be- 
have in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  stone  or  iron  might  do  ;  and  has 
not  even  the  most  steadfast  conjugal 
fidelity  known  moments  when  it 
has  rocked  on  its  socket,  if  never 
so  slightly? 

The  wisest  among  us,  therefore, 
are  possibly  those  who  do  not  ex- 
pect too  much  either  from  others  or 
from  themselves,  but,  resting  con- 
tent with  what  happiness  they  have 
achieved  in  life,  forbear  to  poison 
it  by  morbid  analysis  on  the  subject 
of  those  precipices  Avhich  they  have 
avoided,  if  only  by  the  breadth  of 
an  inch. 

Nothing  is  absolutely  perfect  in 
this  world,  and  we  must  all  fain 
resign  ourselves  to  the  thought  that 
even  in  the  hearts  of  our  nearest 
and  dearest  there  will  ever  remain 
some  tiny  crannies  into  which  we 
have  never  looked. 
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THE     ENGLISH     SOLDIER AS     TIE     WAS,     AXD     AS     HE     IS.1 


A    RETROSPECT,    ADDRESSED    CHIEFLY    TO    CIVILIAN'S. 


"  PUNISHMENT  parade  at  6.30, 
sir,"  shouted  out  my  gunner  ser- 
vant, backing  up  his  efforts  to 
rouse  me  to  a  sense  of  my  duties 
one  pitch-dark  December  morning 
in  1861,  by  noisily  stumping  about 
my  Aldershot  barrack  -  room.  I 
had  but  just  turned  in  after  a  mid- 
night journey  by  the  "  Cold-meat 
Train,"  grimly  so  called  as  being 
the  conveyance  of  corpses  to  Wok- 
ing  cemetery ;  and  fatigue  and 
fasting,  raw  fog  and  darkness, 
combined  to  impress  on  me  a  long- 
remembered  horror  at  the  grue- 
some spectacle  which  T,  as  a  young 
subaltern,  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness. The  experience  seems  worth 
recording,  because  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  tone  of  military  dis- 
cipline which  has  long  since  passed 
by ;  but  I  would  urge  my  civilian 
readers  not  to  be  carried  away 
into  the  pernicious  regions  of  mor- 
bid sentiment.  The  description, 
however  accurate,  will  appear 
worse  than  the  reality ;  and  I 
even  venture  to  assert  that  the 
sight  was  more  repugnant  to  the 
beholders  than  the  infliction  was 
to  the  criminal. 

The  batteries  were  drawn  up  in 
the  riding-school  on  three  sides  of 
a  square.  On  the  fourth  side  were 
the  prisoner,  armed  escort,  and 
surgeon,  and  also  a  gun-carriage, 
alongside  of  which  were  some 
ominous-looking  implements,  to  be 
regarded  much  as  a  patient  regards 
the  dentist's  case  of  instruments. 
The  space  was  dimly  lighted  by 
the  fitful  glare  of  gas-jets  ;  a  dread 
of  what  was  impending  hushed  all 


voices  ;  the  very  words  of  command 
sounded  hollow;  the  footfalls  were 
noiseless  on  the  tannin  flooring, 
and  the  general  sensation  was  as 
though  we  were  enacting  a  spectre 
tragedy.  Then  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  adjutant  reading 
aloud  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  which  sentenced  Gunner 
Rogers  to  fifty  lashes.  "  Go  on, 
sergeant-major,"  said  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
silent  drill  the  prisoner  divested 
himself  of  jacket  and  shirt,  and 
extended  his  arms  to  be  strapped 
spread-eagle-wise  to  the  felloes  of 
the  gun-wheel.  A  sturdy  shoeing- 
smith,  with  countenance  lowering 
at  his  hated  task,  stepped  forward, 
picked  up  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment— a  postilion-like  whip-handle, 
furnished  with  nine  knotted  heavy 
leather  "tails,"  and  awaited  further 
orders.  A  nod  from  his  senior,  a 
swishing  hiss  from  the  cat,  and  the 
sharply  spoken  record  of  the  ser- 
geant-major, "One,"  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  "two,"  "three," 
"  four."  Then  we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  word  "  Stop  !  "  from  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  parade,  a 
kindly  hearted  man  who  has  re- 
cently filled  illustrious  positions  as 
a  general,  and  who  spake  to  the 
following  effect :  "  The  punishment 
is  being  inflicted  in  a  manner  which 
is  tampering  with  the  law,  for  those 
strokes  would  scarcely  have  hurt  a 
child.  To  see  that  it  is  carried  out 
according  to  law  is  my  duty;  shoe- 
ing-smith,  do  you  do  your  duty  1 " 
No.  5  lash  was  accordingly  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  from  its 


1  A  sequel  to  "  The  English  Officer— as  he  was,  and  as  he  is,"  in  '  Blackwood's 
Matm/ine  '  for  October  1895. 
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predecessors.  The  tails  were  whirled 
aloft,  and  after  a  circular  sweep, 
were  brought  down  fair  and  square 
with  a  thud  between  the  shoulders 
of  the  prisoner,  who,  by  the  in- 
voluntary struggle  of  his  lashed 
arms  and  the  spasmodic  wince  of 
his  whole  frame,  gave  evidence  of 
his  suffering.  Instantaneously  red 
weals,  caused  by  each  separate 
thong,  glowed  on  the  iirm  white 
muscles  of  the  powerful  prisoner, 
and  as  lash  after  lash  descended, 
these  weals  became  merged  into  a 
large  surface  of  bleeding-  flesh.  At 
the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the  shoeing- 
smith  tossed  his  cat  on  the  ground 
with  a  gesture  of  relief  that  his 
share  of  the  infliction  was  over, 
and  another  man,  taking  his  place, 
proceeded  to  complete  the  tale. 
By  this  time  the  prisoner  had 
apparently  grown  numb  to  pain  ; 
at  all  events,  he  endured  it  with 
the  silence  and  the  stoicism  of  a 
Red  Indian,  although  his  shoulders 
presented  a  ghastly  aspect,  and  the 
surgeon,  standing  close  at  hand, 
kept  a  keen  watch  lest  nature 
should  be  overwrought.  Many  of 
us  turned  away  from  beholding; 
but  some  triviality  seemed  con- 
tinually to  force  back  our  glances 
to  the  prisoner,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  slight  shuffling  in  the  ranks 
showed  that  some  young  officer  or 
soldier  was  staggering  aside  in 
sickly  faintness  at  the  revolting 
sight.  Scarcely  had  the  sergeant- 
major  recorded  the  final  "  Fifty  " 
ere,  with  nervous  speed,  the  pris- 
oner's arms  were  unlashed,  his  shirt 
and  coat  were  huddled  on,  and  he 
was  led  off  to  hospital ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  parade  was  marched 
back  to  breakfast,  "  with  what 
appetite  they  might."  When  the 
promptings  of  illogical  emotion  had 
subsided,  no  trace  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy could  be  detected,  and  the 
general  verdict  of  the  prisoner's 
comrades  was,  "  Serve  him  right ; 


he  is  a  first-class  blackguard;  he 
cannot  possibly  be  rendered  worse 
by  flogging,  and,  after  all,  he  would 
certainly  much  prefer  the  lash  to 
an  alternative  of  extra  imprison- 
ment." Indeed,  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  theft  from  a  comrade, 
when  the  whole  battery  considered 
itself  aggrieved  by  the  crime,  ap- 
proval of  this  punishment  was  so 
hearty  that  the  shoeing  -  smith 
would  increase  its  severity  by  a 
twist  of  his  descending  wrist. 

When  the  abolition  of  the  cat, 
except  on  active  service  or  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances, 
was  first  mooted,  urgent  was  the 
"plea  for  poor  pussy,"  and  some 
were  not  ashamed  to  declare  that 
its  retention  was  necessary  for  the 
discipline  of  the  worst  men,  who 
make  the  best  soldiers.  This 
odious  and  unworthy  maxim  had 
its  admirers  amongst  the  old-age 
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officers  ;  but  will  a  single  new-age 
ollicer,  whose  opinion  is  worth 
consideration,  deny  that  we  get 
on  very  well  without  having  re- 
course to  the  lash? — that  we  have 
gained  in  repute  by  sweeping  away 
every  pretext  for  the  lie  contained 
in  Thiers'  sneer  applied  to  our 
Peninsula  army,  "  The  English 
soldier  is  beaten  almost  to  death 
for  the  slightest  error  "  1  and  will 
either  young  or  old  dispute  that 
the  nation  would  not  endure  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  possibility 
of  the  enactment  of  such  scenes 
as  I  have  described  1 

Altered  circumstances,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  promptings  of  recti- 
tude, have  necessitated  an  entire 
change  in  the  principles  as  well 
as  in  the  details  of  administra- 
tion by  which  the  old  private 
soldier  was  governed.  Civilians 
are  aware  of  a  general  improve- 
ment herein,  but  are  unacquainted 
with  its  magnitude  and  with  the 
full  extent  of  its  success.  In  order 
that  we  may  estimate  the  present- 
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day  contrast,  let  us  in  imagination 
make  a  tour  through  barracks  as 
they  were  thirty  -  five  years  ago. 
The  rooms  are  so  crowded,  and 
the  air  is  so  vitiated,  that  we 
might  expect  a  candle  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  In  1855  the  newly 
constructed  Aldershot  huts  were 
calculated  to  accommodate  twenty- 
four  men  each;  in  1881  fourteen 
was  held  the  limit  of  a  whole- 
some number.  Commanding  officers 
would  have  been  indignant  were 
the  ugliness  of  the  whitewashed 
walls  violated  by  a  single  print, 
photograph,  looking-glass,  or  other 
elementary  ornament  fixed  about 
the  bed-heads.  The  very  cleanli- 
ness of  the  floors  is  disagreeable, 
because  it  is  attended  with  the 
dank  clamminess  of  incessant  slush- 
ing and  the  grittiness  of  thickly 
strewn  sand.  The  allowance  of 
fuel  is  scanty,  and  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  afternoon  is  the  bitter 
cold  of  austere  winter  slightly  re- 
lieved by  a  few  embers  smoking 
in  the  huge  coffin  -  shaped  grate, 
which  bears  on  its  ironwork  the 
cipher  of  George  III.  The  soldier's 
personal  possessions  are  limited  by 
regulation  to  a  scantiness  which 
involves  his  great  discomfort.  No 
matter  how  wide  the  spare  space 
unoccupied  and  available,  official 
rules,  which  every  pedant  can 
obey,  but  which  the  wise  man 
uses  his  discretion  to  relax,  re- 
strict the  articles  piled  in  per- 
nicketty  symmetry  over  the  grat- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  bed  to  the 
regulated  kit.  "  Trois  aiguilles 
au  lieu  de  deux  !  Voyez  comme 
on  surcharge  le  soldat,"  as  the 
French  caricaturist  makes  the  in- 
specting officer  exclaim.  The 
orderly  officer  who  rigidly  fol- 
lowed the  prescriptions  of  his 
colonel  would  unrelentingly  banish 
an  extra  pair  of  boots  or  an  addi- 


tional box  of  blacking ;  and  the 
foolish  odds  and  ends  of  possession 
which  represent  kindly  associations 
must  be  stuffed  anyhow  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  a  small  squad- 
bag.  By  the  way,  sometimes  the 
nature  of  these  mementoes  illus- 
trates the  curious  lines  on  which 
the  sentiment  of  the  private  soldier 
runs.  During  the  expedition  of 
18G2  to  Canada,  on  the  occurrence 
of  what  was  called  the  "Trent 
incident,"  my  battery,  after  twenty 
days'  stormy  voyage  from  Eng- 
land, followed  by  the  toil  and 
privation  of  long  sleigh -marches, 
when  baggage  was  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  ounce,  reached 
its  remote  destination  at  Hamil- 
ton, Canada  West.  There  we 
found  that  one  of  our  rugged  old 
soldiers  had  managed  to  convey 
secretly  with  his  scanty  kit  some 
pounds'  weight  of  iron  fragments — 
bits  of  shell  which  he  had  collected 
at  home  during  practice  eighteen 
months  previously,  and  to  which 
he  clung  with  the  same  sentimen- 
tal affection  as  that  with  which  a 
lover  regards  a  lock  of  his  mis- 
tress' hair. 

Should  a  chance  and  infrequent 
requirement  of  duty  bring  us  into 
the  men's  barrack-rooms  at  about 
8.30  P.M.,  we  no  longer  discern  the 
features  of  squalid  discomfort,  be- 
cause we  no  longer  discern  any- 
thing at  all.  The  large,  cellar-like 
space  is  in  dreary  darkness,  save 
for  the  feeble  twinkling  of  a  couple 
of  guttering,  spluttering,  Govern- 
ment dips,  which  just  serve  to  re- 
veal the  ghost-like  forms  of  a  few 
defaulters  confined  to  barracks  and 
debarred  from  resort  to  the  public- 
house.  And  the  night  season ! 
My  most  vivid  experience  in  this 
respect  was  on  occasions  during  a 
New  Brunswick  winter,  when  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  had  en- 
tailed on  me  the  duty  of  ascer- 
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taining,  by  personal  inspection,  at 
a  late  hour,  that  the  men  were  in 
quarters.  Accompanied  by  the 
sergeant-major  and  by  the  battery 
orderly  carrying  a  dimly  burning 
lantern,  I  recoiled  on  first  entry 
owing  to  the  very  atmosphere, 
stifling  hot  through  the  glowing 
stoves,  steaming  with  the  moisture 
from  snow,  sodden  clothes,  and 
fetid  with  the  breath  of  forty  or 
fifty  individuals.  A  few,  loath  to 
resort  to  recumbent  repose  under 
such  circumstances,  had  propped 
themselves,  dozing  and  undressed, 
against  angles  and  corners ;  but 
the  majority,  strewn  about  the 
floor — shapeless  forms  swathed  in 
grey  rugs  —  only  revealed  to  me 
their  human  identity  as  I  stumbled 
about  this  Erebus- and-Terror  lazar 
by  the  stertorous  breathings  of  in- 
temperance, by  a  curse  of  vexation 
at  being  awakened,  or  a  groan  of 
weariness  at  being  hustled. 

To  resume  our  daylight  survey 
of  the  barrack-room  as  it  was. 
Repugnance  reaches  its  climax 
when  we  investigate  yon  corner, 
imperfectly  screened  oft'  by  two 
or  three  banging  barrack -rugs. 
Here  is  the  married  soldier's  dom- 
icile, or  rather  his  lair.  Here  the 
wife,  whether  a  girl  fresh  from 
the  country  or  an  old  campaigner 
versed  in  baggage-waggon  experi- 
ence, lives  her  domestic  life. 
Here,  in  the  incessant  presence 
of  about  twenty  bachelors,  some 
of  whom  are  rough  young  scamps 
free  in  coarse  behaviour,  unmeas- 
ured in  vicious  language,  the  mar- 
ried couple,  perhaps  with  a  baby, 
pass  their  days  and  their  nights 

in  shameful  publicity.     Here 

No ;  we  forbear  from  further  de- 
tails. The  subject  may  be  likened 
to  a  heap  of  garbage — too  noisome 
to  be  approached  and  too  filthy  to 
be  stirred.  ""Were  such  things 
here  as  we  do  speak  about  1 "  Did 


the  English  public  acquiesce  in 
such  an  outrage  within  so  recent 
a  period  as  less  than  thirty-five 
years  back  1 

"  After  all,"  it  might  have  been 
urged,  "displeasing  as  was  the 
condition  of  the  barrack  -  rooms, 
the  soldier  passes  therein  but  a 
small  part  of  the  twenty  -  four 
hours.  Let  us  visit  the  canteen, 
the  coffee-shop,  the  reading  and 
recreation  rooms."  You  cannot, 
for  the  incontestable  reason  that 
they  do  not  exist — at  all  events 
in  their  present  sense ;  they  have 
been  scarcely  dreamed  of,  and  if 
suggested  would  be  scouted  and 
flouted  as  reforms  which  are 
"  unnecessary  and  therefore  mis- 
chievous." The  old  so-called  can- 
teen was  little  better  than  an  in- 
ferior pot  -  house  within  barrack 
precincts.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
thoughtful  progressionists,  restless 
with  a  longing  to  render  their  men 
better  and  happier,  had,  it  is 
true,  made  tentative  efforts  to  set 
aside  some  small  corners  where  the 
private  soldier  could  read  the  news- 
paper in  tolerable  comfort,  or  write 
a  letter  in  fair  quietude.  But  they 
were  held  meddlesome  visionaries. 
An  officer's  duties  did  not  then 
comprise  the  furtherance  of  his 
men's  happiness.  If  the  regiment 
as  a  whole  were  well  drilled,  well 
disciplined,  and  well  dressed  on 
parade,  the  required  maximum  of 
excellence  had  been  attained.  . 

From  lodging  let  us  turn  to 
food,  which  was  much  on  a  par. 
For  breakfast,  a  brew  concocted 
out  of  coarse  black  coffee,  stewed 
in  camp  -  kettles,  with  milk  and 
sugar  tossed  in  wholesale,  and  then 
ladled  out  into  basins.  It  does 
not  sound  nice,  but  it  was  more 
comforting  and  substantial  than 
the  description  would  warrant,  as 
I  have  often  found  when  striking 
camp  at  5.30  A.M.,  preparatory  to 
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an  early  march.  It  was  supple- 
mented solely  by  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  if  the  individual  had  re- 
served some  portion  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  loaf.  For  dinner,  com- 
missariat beef  or  mutton  —  plain 
boiled,  never  roasted  or  stewed 
— and  potatoes.  This  meal  did 
not  vary  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  apart 
from  its  monotony,  lumps  of  bone, 
to  which  adhered  fragments  of 
coarse  flesh,  swimming  in  a  flood  of 
greasy  water,  certainly  would  not 
appeal  to  "  those  who  Jive  to  eat," 
and  could  barely  be  faced  by 
"  those  who  eat  to  live."  I  may 
add  that  the  food  was  of  leather 
toughness ;  but  this  constituted 
no  drawback  to  the  soldiers.  They 
were  even  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  tender  meat,  on  the  ground 
that  "  they  could  not  feel  it  be- 
tween their  teeth."  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meal  was,  however, 
concentrated  on  the  daily  pint  of 
porter  per  man,  defrayed  by  each 
individual  whether  he  were  a  hab- 
itual soaker  or  a  total  abstainer. 
The  strong,  dark  liquor  was  rever- 
entially brought  in  in  a  large  tin 
pail ;  sometimes  it  received  a  coat 
of  pepper  to  give  it  a  further  body, 
and  sometimes  it  semi-simmered  on 
a  stove  to  elicit  its  further  flavour. 
It  was  solemnly  ladled  out,  with 
the  careful  adjustment  due  to  the 
precious  fluid,  after  the  eating  pro- 
cess had  been  completed  ;  for  one 
of  the  trivial  peculiarities  of  the 
soldier  is  that  he  never  drinks  dur- 
ing dinner,  but  prefers  to  accumu- 
late an  enjoyable  thirst  for  the 
conclusion. 

The  tea-meal  resembled  break- 
fast, except  that  instead  of  coffee, 
large  bitter  leaves  were  stewed  in 
the  camp  -  kettles,  released  from 
their  functions  of  boiling  meat  and 


potatoes.  But  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  this  meal  was  a 
startling  innovation.  Formerly 
the  men  had  tided  over  as  best 
they  might  the  fasting  gap  between 
1  P.M.  and  7  A.M.  the  next  day  ;  or, 
when  they  could  afford  the  outlay, 
by  means  of  quarts  of  beer  or  nog- 
gins of  gin.  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Sir  William,  Knollys, 
when  in  command  of  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards1  in  1848,  was  the 
first  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
third  meal,  and  the  fame  of  its 
success  was  such  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  introducing  it  into  the 
army  generally.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  late  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
told  me  that  a  certain  -witness 
from  the  Household  Cavalry 
answered  questions  on  the  subject 
with  great  indifference.  "  Tea- 
meal,  sir,  yes ;  I  should  have  no 
particular  objection  to  a  tea-meal." 
But  when,  it  was  further  explained 
to  him  that  this  provision  would 
involve  a  fractional  deduction  from 
his  pay,  he  bristled  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Pay  for  it  !  No,  sir.  A 
Life-Guardsman  must  be  a  precious 
ugly  fellow  if  the  servant-gals  will 
not  give  him  his  tea  for  nothing." 
In  those  days  the  private  soldier 
would  often  have  felt  extenuated 
with  hunger  but  for  vicarious 
generosity  ;  for  be  it  remembered 
there  was  no  retail  then  of  food  in 
barracks  at  cost  price,  and  the 
slender  balance  of  his  pay,  per- 
haps averaging  2Jd.  per  diem,  was 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  buy 
provisions  outside.  This  feature 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  his 
pay  and  clothing. 

Formerly  even  the  most  econom- 
ical and  steady  found  that  to  keep 
clear  of  debt  involved  a  hard  and 
constant  struggle.  His  meat-ration 


1  Now  designated  the  Scots  Guards. 
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was  not  then,  as  now,  free  ;  his 
unsuitable,  his  almost  grotesque 
equipment,  with  its  multiplicity 
of  unnecessary  "  necessaries,"  and, 
above  all,  the  stoppages  for  articles 
which  are  now  issued  at  Govern- 
ment cost,  subjected  him  to  inces- 
sant deductions.  The  very  careful 
reserved  a  decent  kit  for  inspec- 
tion, and  clothed  themselves  in 
clouts  whenever  possible.  "Really, 
Driver  Wade,  your  forage-cap  is 
too  bad  for  anything ;  you  must 
get  another,"  I  once  remonstrated 
with  an  old  soldier ;  and  he  re- 
plied with  as  much  astonished  in- 
dignation as  was  consistent  with 
respect,  "Too  bad,  sir!  You're 
the  very  fust  officer  I've  heard 
say  so.  Why,  I  had  that  cap  in 
the  Crimea,  and  I've  shown  kit 
with  it  nigh  upon  eight  years." 

In  the  daily  routine  of  duty 
comparatively  little  alteration  has 
taken  place.  Drill  must  ever  hold 
the  foremost  place  ;  but  it  used  to 
be  complicated,  dull,  and  senseless, 
instead  of  appealing  to  interest, 
intelligence,  and  utility.  March- 
ing past  in  slow  time,  which  always 
possesses  an  element  of  the  gro- 
tesque, was  considered  the  surest 
guarantee  for  steadiness  in  action ; 
battalion  and  company  movements 
were  characterised  by  the  oddest 
combination  of  intricacy  and  use- 
lessness  ;  sleight  -  of  -  hand  feats, 
acquired  only  after  months'  prac- 
tice, were  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  manual  exer- 
cise ;  and  twenty-five  motions  were 
enforced  in  the  "platoon"  ere  the 
soldier  was  permitted  to  fire  oft 
his  musket.  There  was  the  same 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in 
fatigues  ;  the  same  recourse  was 
had  to  the  united  services  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  a  driver, 
a  pair  of  horses,  a  large  ponderous 
cart,  and  a  working-party  of  four 
men,  in  order  to  remove  a  small 


heap  of  dirt  which  could  be  easily 
wheeled  away  by  a  boy  with  a 
barrow.  Offences  and  punish- 
ments have  varied  but  little  in 
their  nature  ;  but  the  former  were 
more  aggravated  in  degree,  and 
the  latter  were  more  frequently 
referred  to  courts  -  martial,  whose 
awards  were  of  startling  severity. 
The  provision  of  amusements  for 
the  privates,  such  as  cricket  and 
football,  rarely  enlisted  the  solici- 
tude of  the  officers;  and  the  soldier, 
when  oft'  duty,  finding  at  hand  no 
particular  occupation  which  was 
harmless,  was  indirectly  driven  to 
that  which  was  vicious.  He  there- 
fore frequently  betook  himself  to 
the  "  free  -  and  -  easy  "  entertain- 
ments of  robber  publicans,  whose 
gratis  provision  of  stupid  and 
coarse  fun  was  recouped  by  heavy 
expenditure  in  drink ;  or  to  some 
even  more  disreputable  resort. 
The  pleasure  of  gardening  was 
cold-shouldered;  for  gardens  are 
inevitably  attended  with  weeds, 
and  weeds  refuse  to  grow  sym- 
metrically, so  a  casual  blade  of 
grass  was  expelled  as  an  irregular 
intruder.  In  1861  I  furtively 
pottered  with  a  few  mignonette 
seeds  along  the  outside  edging 
of  my  hut,  and  was  immediately 
called  to  order  by  the  Quarter- 
master-General's department  ful- 
minating through  my  colonel.  That 
fine  old  hero  of  Meanee  and  Inker- 
man,  Sir  John  Pennefather,  never- 
relaxed  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
parade  -  plains  in  the  Aldershot 
camp  in  their  spotless  sand-and- 
gravel  dreariness ;  and  when  his 
successor,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  suf- 
fered some  vagrant  heather  to  ob- 
trude their  purple  blossoms,  poor 
Sir  John  figuratively  wept  at  the 
desecration.  "The  sight  quite 
pains  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  pite- 
ous tones  and  with  averted  eyes. 
The  old  system  of  military  ad- 
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ministration  has  been  cast  out, 
never  to  be  recalled,  by  the  same 
inexorable  law  of  altered  circum- 
stances which  has  swept  away 
stage-coaches,  flint-locks,  and  the 
obligations  of  passive  obedience 
to  sovereigns,  however  infamous. 
Pari  passu,  the  race  of  the  typical 
old  soldier  has  become  extinct, 
never  to  be  revived. 

"  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  his  virtues  very  kind. " 

But  we  need  by  no  means 
"  Put  a  padlock  on  our  mind," 

for  if  we  must  assign  to  him  some 
characteristics  which  were  evil,  we 
must  also  concede  to  him  many 
features  so  transcendentally  illus- 
trious that  by  their  influence  he 
surmounted  the  difficulties,  en- 
dured the  privations,  and  achieved 
the  feats  of  arms  so  vividly  nar- 
rated by  the  English  Thucydides, 
Sir  William  Napier.  Perhaps  his 
most  valuable  virtue  was  the 
sacred  light  in  which  he  regarded 
his  superiors  —  the  facility  with 
which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  could  be  checked  by  a 
reprimand,  or,  if  need  be,  humbled 
by  a  sarcasm.  He  little  cared  if 
his  officer  were  a  fool,  provided  he 
was  not  a  cur ;  or  an  ignoramus, 
provided  he  was  not  a  cad.  With 
singular  intuition,  the  private 
soldier  quickly  discovered  if  his 
officer  were  "  hairy  about  the 
heels,"  and  a  "  ranker "  was  his 
abhorrence.  A  worthy  old  cap- 
tain, who  had  served  throughout 
all  the  non-commissioned  grades, 
once  confessed  to  me:  "Notwith- 
standing all  my  service  and  ex- 
perience, I  never  can  get  the 
men  to  carry  out  my  orders  with 
the  same  cheerful,  unquestioning 
promptitude  with  which  they  obey 
the  instructions  of  an  ignorant 
boy  -  ensign  fresh  from  a  public 
school."  The  figurative  halo  about 


the  officers'  heads  was  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  details.  The  old 
soldier  was  more  than  usually 
obedient  to  them  in  times  of 
emergency,  and  careful  of  them 
in  moments  of  danger ;  he  was 
solicitous  for  their  comfort,  and 
vexed,  as  it  were,  if  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  profession  they  were 
called  on  to  encounter  privations 
or  to  perform  functions  usually 
outside  the  scope  of  a  gentleman's 
experience.  He  even  fitted  his 
language  to  their  presence. 
"Hush-h-h!  there  is  the  officer," 
was  often  the  signal  for  the  sup- 
pression of  an  eloquent  flow  of  Bil- 
lingsgate. 

Again,  the  old  soldier,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  excess  in 
drinking,  encountered  toil  and 
hardship  with  extraordinary  vig- 
our, and  with  undaunted  readi- 
ness, solaced  only  with  a  smothered 
growl,  of  which  the  wise  officer 
took  little  heed  unless  it  rose  to 
the  proportions  of  a  roar.  In  Feb- 
ruary 18G2,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Trent  expedition  (see  p.  852),  my 
field  -  battery,  with  its  guns  and 
equipment,  was  conveyed  about  350 
miles  across  the  snow-  and  ice- 
bound country  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  labour  was  most  severe  and 
tedious,  and  the  cold  was  intense, 
to  a  degree  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  winter  in  those 
regions.  The  thermometer  some- 
times marked  52°  Fahrenheit  of 
frost,  and  the  wind,  driving  the 
snow-dust  against  our  faces,  pro- 
duced a  violent  smarting,  which 
was  occasionally  followed  by  the 
first  stages  of  severe  frost  -  bite. 
The  sleigh  -  horses  dragged  their 
heavy  loads  at  an  average  rate 
little  exceeding  a  slow  jog,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  would  drop 
dead  on  the  march,  through  ex- 
haustion and  the  weather.  The 
men,  huddled  eight  in  a  sleigh  from 
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7  A.M.  until  4  P.M.,  were  unable  to 
restore  circulation  by  getting  out 
to  walk,  and  at  the  mid-day  halt 
in  the  open  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  the  rations  in  their  haver- 
sacks were  not  merely  frozen, 
according  to  our  English  experi- 
ence, but  hardened  into  such 
stony  fragments  as  to  be  uneatable 
until  thawed.  These  hardships 
were  endured  for  several  days 
with  the  most  cheerful  patience, 
uncheckered  by  a  murmur.  At 
last  arrangements  were  concerted 
whereby  at  a  halting-place  a  large 
bowl  of  strong,  steaming  hot  coffee 
was  served  out  to  each  traveller 
gratuitously.  When  I  attended 
its  issue  I  expected  to  find  the 
men  beaming  at  the  unexpected 
comfort,  instead  of  which  it  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  the  per- 
verse grumbling  in  which  the  good 
old  soldier  used  to  delight.  Sour 
discontent  was  the  pervading 
expression  of  their  countenances. 
"Any  complaints'?"  was  my  rou- 
tine query.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  an 
old  gunner,  spokesman  for  the 
smothered  wrath  of  his  comrades  ; 
"  this  here  coffee  ain't  got  enough 
sugar  in  it.  'Tain't  fit  to  drink." 
It  was  formerly  the  unworthy 
custom  to  speak  of  soldiers  as 
altogether  destitute  of  the  finer 
moral  principles  of  honour.  Seldom 
has  there  been  a  more  stupid  cal- 
umny. Their  code  was  anomalous, 
but  it  was  sharply  defined  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Some  offences 
entailing  heavy  punishments  were 
"white,"  quite  white,  and  were 
lightly  considered.  Such  was 
drunkenness,  making  away  with 
kit,  and  absence  without  leave. 
Others  were  abhorred  as  "black," 
such  as  theft  from  a  comrade,  or 
outrage  against  a  popular  sergeant. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  hearten-up  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  who  considered — not 
without  a  show  of  reason — that  he 


had  been  unjustly  treated  in  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  him- 
self. My  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
at  last  he  gave  me  pretty  cleariy 
to  understand  that  if  he  could  not 
obtain  redress  he  should  desert. 
"  Oh  no,  you  won't,"  I  remarked  ; 
"you  are  much  too  honourable  a 
fellow  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
dirty  proceeding."  Before  I  dis- 
missed him  I  devised  an  excuse 
for  committing  to  his  custody  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  leave 
me  in  the  lurch  by  bolting.  My 
confidence  in  him  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  success  of  my  expedient. 

"  Black "  offences  were  some- 
times subjected  to  a  sort  of  Vehm- 
ycricht,  or  barrack  -  room  court- 
martial  composed  of  old  soldiers, 
which  awarded  a  hearty  thrashing 
to  the  offender.  Although  the 
oliicers  were  aware  of  this  irregular 
institution,  they  ignored  it,  inas- 
much as  it  was  often  more  advan- 
tageous to  leave  certain  crimes  to 
be  adjudicated  by  the  culprit's 
comrades  than  by  his  colonel. 
"Cannot  the  barrack -room  deal 
with  that  unworthy  soldier  1 "  was 
my  comparatively  recent,  signifi- 
cant inquiry  of  my  sergeant-major, 
who  answered  with  a  smile,  equally 
meaning,  "I  know  what  you  mean, 
sir,  but  we  cannot  do  that  now — 
we  dare  not.  I  wish  we  dared. 
The  offender  would  not  improbably 
get  the  case  into  the  papers,  or  bruit- 
ed otherwise  abroad,  and  you  would 
be  forced  to  notice  its  illegality." 

Although  I  have  laid  stress  on 
the  array  of  military  virtues  for- 
merly extant,  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  impossible — though  it  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  —  to  convince 
the  civilian  reader  that  the  new 
pattern  is,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  the  old,  and  that  the  1895  soldier 
is  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  than  his  pre- 
decessor. 
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Let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
visitor  whom  we  have  already  in- 
troduced to  the  reader  has  been 
slumbering  for  a  generation  in 
Washington  Irving's  "  Sleepy  Hol- 
low," and  that,  starting  awake,  he 
makes  with  us  a  second  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  barracks. 
The  innate  bareness  and  uniformity 
of  the  men's  rooms  are  now  wonder- 
fully toned  down  by  the  admission 
of  numerous  touches  of  taste  and 
sentiment.  The  unwritten  law  is 
that  oflicers  ignore  the  exercise  of 
minor  decorations,  provided  strict 
neatness  is  preserved.  The  white- 
washed walls  around  each  man's 
space  are  relieved  with  prints, 
photographs,  small  mirrors,  etc.  ; 
while  "  Dumb  Chummy's "  allot- 
ment-— i.e.,  the  corners  claimed  by 
the  oldest  soldiers — may  be  almost 
called  bright  and  snug.  Of  course, 
the  married  couple's  former  parti- 
tion has  been  entirely  swept  away. 
The  rooms  are  far  less  crowded ; 
the  shelves  are  filled  with  kit  with- 
out restriction  of  quantity,  but 
with  the  old  enforcement  of  orderly 
arrangement,  and  each  soldier  may 
keep  his  private  peiiates-treasures 
in  a  lock-up  box  made  after  a  uni- 
form pattern  and  stowed  away 
under  his  bed.  The  floors — from 
which  sand  has  been  banished — 
are  only  subjected  to  slushing  once 
a- week,  and  chiefly  owe  their  clean- 
liness to  dry  rubbing.  Finally, 
thanks  to  extra  supplies  of  coal 
and  to  three  or  four  serviceable 
lamps — often  provided  out  of  can- 
teen credits — the  men  can  spend 
their  evenings  by  the  barrack-room 
fire  in  reasonable  comfort. 

Improvement  in  food  has  kept 
pace  with  improvement  in  quarters, 
and  during  the  past  six  years 
especially  barrack-feeding  has  made 
brilliant  strides.  Dishes  of  meat 
are  supplied  for  breakfast ;  roasts, 
stews,  curries,  pies,  and  puddings 
for  dinner ;  and  even  the  despised 


tea-meal  is  generally  supplemented 
by  some  appetising  article  of  diet. 
In  fact,  the  former  sordid,  insuffi- 
cient repasts  have  been  replaced 
not  only  by  an  abundance  but  by 
such  a  variety  of  savoury  food  that 
the  soldier  who  still  complains  of 
hunger  must  be  either  a  fool  or 
a  glutton.  He  can  even  obtain 
delicacies  at  the  coffee-shop  at  an 
easy  cost,  which  his  augmented  re- 
sources—  of  which  more  anon— 
fully  allow  him  to  meet.  This 
amelioration  has  been  effected  al- 
most in  defiance  of  the  individual 
benefited,  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  private  soldier  are  such  that 
he  has  an  ungracious  tendency  to 
reject  suggested  comforts — -they 
must  be  thrust  down  his  throat. 
Once,  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in- 
dignant at  the  wholesale  waste  of 
excellent  soup-bones,  I  ordered  the 
master-cook  to  ensure,  under  pain 
of  my  displeasure,  that  large  cal- 
drons filled  with  the  otherwise  un- 
utilised materials  should  be  kept 
simmering  for  my  inspection  three 
times  a-week.  To  this  he  was  to 
add  pea-meal,  seasoning,  itc.,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence  not  charged  to 
the  men. ;  and  as  a  guarantee  of 
obedience  he  was  habitually  to 
send  in  to  my  orderly-room,  just 
before  the  men's  dinners,  a  speci- 
men of  his  brew.  Respectful 
remonstrances  from  cooks  and 
sergeants,  to  which  I  blandly  re- 
plied, "Yes,  I  understand  your 
objections ;  but — the  soup  shall  be 
made."  I  found  it — oh,  so  good, — 
on  a  cold  day  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  hot  meal.  After  a  week's  trial, 
spokesmen  from  the  messes  ad- 
dressed to  me  further  and  urgent 
complaints,  always  with  the  utmost 
respect.  "  We  don't  like  this  here 
soup,  sir;  nasty,  thick,  greasy, 
poor  stuff,  with  nothing  to  feel 
between  the  teeth,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  it  on  the  table."  "  But  you 
do  not  pay  one  farthing  for  it,"  I 
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pointed  out  to  the  malcontents. 
"You  need  not  consume  this 
gratuitous  food  if  you  do  not  like 
it,  and  you  are  not  deprived  of  one 
ounce  of  your  ration  meat.  My 
instructions  must  be  carried  out, 
and  kettles  of  soup  must  be  placed 
in  the  rooms  until  further  orders." 
They  retired  silenced  but  uncon- 
vinced. About  three  weeks  later 
I  ascertained  the  further  develop- 
ment of  my  innovation.  For  a  few 
days  the  soup  had  continued  to  be 
eyed  with  anger;  and,  untasted, 
to  be  relegated  to  the  gutter. 
Then  by  degrees  one  or  two  of  the 
men  thought  they  might  as  well 
swallow  a  little  of  the  savoury 
food ;  their  example  was  soon 
followed,  and  finally  it  was  gener- 
ally hailed  as  a  delicious  addition 
to  their  meal. 

Similar  reasoning  has  applied  to 
the  introduction  of  reading-rooms, 
coffee-shops,  and  the  resources  of 
amusement  or  intellectual  occupa- 
tion. In  1860  they  were  con- 
sidered outside  the  scope  of  a 
colonel's  duties,  and  as  somewhat 
tending  to  render  the  men  effemin- 
ate. In  1895  a  colonel  would  be 
held  as  neglecting  his  duty  were 
he  to  omit  exercising  extreme 
solicitude  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  regimental 
institutions  which,  subject  to  his 
general  supervision,  are  managed 
by  committees  of  officers.  Cricket, 
football,  and  gardening  are  en- 
couraged, but  are  attractive  to  the 
minority  only  ;  whereas  recreation- 
rooms  and  their  annexes  are  eagerly 
utilised  by  the  whole  corps,  and 
have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  feature  to  brighten  and  to 
civilise  the  whole  tenor  of  barrack 
life.  The  economy  of  their  ex- 
penditure is  so  admirable  that  a 
civilian,  unacquainted  with  the 
cheapness  of  military  organisation, 
would  pronounce  it  Utopian ;  and 
their  comforts  are  possibly  open 


to  the  criticism  that  they  are 
dangerously  close  to  the  margin  of 
inappropriate  luxury.  The  can- 
teens deserve  detailed  attention, 
especially  from  the  intemperate 
advocates  of  temperance,  because 
their  disciplinary  rules  have  dimin- 
ished drunkenness  and  have  dealt 
with  the  disasters  of  adulteration 
of  liquor.  In  addition,  by  the 
sale  of  first-class  goods  at  a  lower 
price  than  is  practicable  at  retail 
civilian  shops,  profits  are  accumu- 
lated, which  are  applied  to  purposes 
no\v  considered  imperative  for  the 
soldier's  welfare,  and  thus  save  the 
contributions  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
development  of  the  system  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  illustration 
of  some  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy. 

About  1864  a  few  enterprising 
commanding  officers,  working  sim- 
ultaneously but  without  concert, 
entertained  the  idea  of  introducing 
into  the  canteens  of  the  period, 
which  were  little  better  than 
second-class  drinking-bars  in  dis- 
guise, the  sale  at  regulated  prices 
of  a  few  articles  of  food  and  con- 
venience in  daily  demand.  The 
object  of  the  scheme  was  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldier  and  his  protection 
against  unfair  tradesmen.  It  was 
hoped  that  it  would  pay  its  own 
way,  but  profit  was  not  expected. 
To  the  surprise,  however,  of  the 
experimentalists,  profit  instantly 
started  into  existence,  and  rapidly 
increased  to  such  a  high  figure 
that  the  working,  as  it  was  ex- 
tended and  improved,  assumed  the 
phase  of  small  co-operative  stores, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  War 
Office.  Canteens  are  now  governed 
by  strict  official  regulations,  and 
constitute  an  important  branch  of 
regimental  interior  economy.  In 
the  Quartermaster -General's  de- 
partment at  York,  the  accounts  of 
at  least  fifty  of  these  institutions 
passed  through  my  hands,  and  the 
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chief  difficulty  consisted  in  check- 
ing an  excess  over  the  authorised 
balance  -  credit  of  £100.  Retail 
prices  were  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  margin ;  money  was  liber- 
ally awarded  to  libraries,  coffee- 
shops,  Arc. ;  special  grants  were 
frequent ;  and  yet  commanding 
officers  were  sorely  perplexed  in 
keeping  within  the  regulated  limits 
surplus  accumulations,  which  repre- 
sented ready  money,  good  value, 
and  integrity,  versus  bad  debts, 
adulteration,  and  fraud. 

As  regards  drill,  momentous  as 
have  been  the  alterations  in  the 
principles  of  modern  tactics,  the 
means  by  which  they  are  put 
in  practice  are  not  materially 
changed.  The  constant  exercise 
of  habituating  men  to  work 
simultaneously  must,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  inevitably  be 
prolonged  and  tedious ;  neither 
education  nor  intelligence  will 
materially  shorten  the  process  of 
acquiring  the  valuable  instinct 
whereby  soldiers,  in  moments  of 
emergency  when  there  is  no  time 
to  think,  intuitively  act,  in  obey- 
ing the  words  of  command,  with- 
out thinking.  Only  we  have  dis- 
.  carded  much  superfluity.  The 
shibboleth  jargon,  "  If  right  is 
in  front,  left  is  the  pivot,"  is  no 
longer  a  postulate  required  for 
the  solution  of  drill  complications 
which  are  useless  when  solved. 
Rifle  practice,  outpost  duties,  and 
exercises  between  two  opposing 
forces,  impart  some  interest  to  field 
manoeuvres ;  and  shelter-trenches, 
tent-pitching,  out-of-door  cooking, 
and  the  expedients  of  bivouac,  to 
camps  of  instruction.  Here  I 
may  appropriately  allude  to  the 
incessant  precautions  now  adopt- 
ed to  ward  off  insanitary  effects 
from  the  soldier's  duties  and  exer- 
cises. Prior  to  an  early  march, 
special  measures  are  taken  to 
fortify  him  with  food ;  on  the 


route  he  is  accompanied  by  am- 
bulances, stretchers,  and  water- 
carts  ;  on  reaching  the  destina- 
tion every  officer  is  in  a  fuss  of 
anxiety  until  "the  men  have  had 
their  dinners."  Hot  coffee  is  pro- 
vided for  night  -  duty  even  in 
barracks ;  additional  blankets,  ex- 
tra fuel,  and  tent-boards  are  issued 
in  adverse  weather  :  while  as  for 
gutters,  sinks,  and  smells,  they 
are  honoured  with  unflagging  at- 
tention. 

An  improved  education  has  of 
course  materially  developed  the 
intelligence  of  the  1895  soldier, 
while  the  national  temperament 
has  kept  him  free  from  the  pre- 
sumptuous vivacity  of  French 
troops,  of  which  their  countrymen 
are  so  proud.  In  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux  at  Versailles  is  an  im- 
mense battle-piece,  wherein  a  con- 
script is  represented  shouting  out 
to  Napoleon  some  defect  in  his 
tactical  arrangements,  and  the  de- 
scriptive letterpress  accompanying 
the  picture  narrates  approvingly 
how  the  conscript  was  subsequently 
rewarded  for  his  brilliant  acumen. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  young 
private  yelling  forth  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  at  an  Alder  shot  field-day 
that  he  had  better  send  an  addi- 
tional battalion  to  reinforce  the 
"Hog's  Back." 

A  slight  increase  in  the  soldier's 
pay,  together  with  the  abolition  of 
deductions  for  the  meat-ration  and 
the  free  issue  of  many  articles  of 
kit,  have  combined  to  place  at 
his  disposal  an  amount  of  pocket- 
money  which  many  a  gentleman's 
schoolboy  son  would  think  liberal, 
and  every  labourer  would  consider 
luxurious.  He  is  now  paid  weekly 
instead  of  daily,  and  his  possession 
of  a  larger  lump  sum,  instead  of 
the  constant  doling-out  of  miserable 
pennies,  makes  him  think  twice  ere 
he  fritters  it  away  at  a  pot-house. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
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ever,  a  commanding  officer  is 
allowed  discretion  to  revert  to  the 
old  system,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  power  once  revealed  to  me 
some  curious  features  of  the  sol- 
dier's disposition.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  and  serious  outbreak  of 
drunkenness,  I  gave  instructions 
that  the  modicum  of  pay  should  be 
issued  every  twenty-four  hours  to 
a  portion  of  my  command.  The 
men  hated  this  frequency,  and  in 
order  to  display  their  annoyance  a 
few  malcontents  combined  to  "  cut 
off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face." 
and  to  destroy  some  hot  -  water 
apparatus  which  I  had  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  those  returning 
from  leave. 

Among  the  former  requirements 
of  a  soldier's  duty,  the  alleviation 
of  one  special  evil  has  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  gen- 
eral health  of  our  troops.  Guards, 
with  their  attendant  stress  of  night- 
work,  have  been  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Formerly,  whenever  an 
excuse  could  be  devised  for  posting 
a  sentry,  whether  to  safeguard  a 
patch  of  grass  which  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  being  trodden 
on,  or  to  watch  over  a  locked-up 
store,  entirely  destitute  of  stores, 
there  a  relief  of  three  men  was 
told  off.  The  statements  connected 
with  this  point  made  to  me  by 
discharged  old  soldiers  may  be 
thought  worth  attention.  "  Though 
I  am  only  forty -five  years  old, 
sir,  I  am  a  broken-down  old  man 
compared  with  civilians  of  the 
same  age.  Drink,  you  will  say, 
and  tropical  service.  I  know  that 
hurt  our  constitutions  badly,  but 
our  night-work  did  us  no  less  harm. 
It  was  not  only  short  sleep  every 
fourth  or  fifth  night  for  years,  it 
was  the  contrast  of  turning  out 
from  the  hot  guard-room  in  try- 
ing weather  for  'sentry-go.'  Ex- 
hausted with  pacing  up  and  down 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  soaked  to 


the  skin,  chilled  to  the  marrow — 
no  hot  coffee  at  relief  as  now — we 
laid  ourselves  down  in  our  sodden 
clothes  before  the  fire,  and  slept  in 
our  own  steam.  It  often  happened 
that  in  the  morning  we  felt  pre- 
cious bad,  and  though  of  course 
we  kept  out  of  hospital  as  much 
as  possible,  the  trial  constantly 
repeated  showed  mischief  at  last, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  various  mala- 
dies, and  impaired  our  health  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives." 

In  1867,  Sir  James  .Scarlett, 
when  commanding  at  Aldershot, 
began  to  attack  the  evil.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  services, 
day  and  night,  of  1095  men,  reck- 
oning the  entire  year — i.e.,  a  relief 
of  three  for  365  days — solely  in 
presenting  arms  to  me  when  I 
mount  and  dismount  at  my  office. 
Abolish  the  post."  Brigadiers 
could  not  do  less  than  dispense 
with  similar  pomp.  Minor  offices 
felt  constrained  to  follow  suit, 
although  some  dignitaries,  whose 
pretensions  were  high  and  whose 
status  was  low,  resented  being 
shorn  of  their  honours.  The  Gov- 
ernment Golcondas  of  wealth  were 
not  looted,  and  the  reform  was 
imitated  throughout  the  service, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
universal  curtailment  of  a  sense- 
less display  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  grievously  pernicious 
consequences. 

Officers  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  disposi- 
tion and  the  proclivities  of  the 
private  soldier,  well  know  that 
whatever  the  attractions  provided 
for  him  in  barracks,  a  gap  at  times 
exists  which  imperatively  demands 
to  be  filled  up.  He  longs  to  get 
away  from  barracks  after  his  day's 
work  is  over.  His  process  of  preen- 
ing his  feathers  for  the  occasion 
is  curious.  He  splutters  and 
splashes  in  a  pail  of  soapy  water ; 
oils  his  head  until  it  is  as  smooth 
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as  that  of  a  seal;  adjusts  his  forage- 
cap with  a  jaunty  cock  ;  takes 
down  a  cane ;  sticks  a  pipe  into 
his  mouth ;  and  by  means  of  a 
hand -mirror  critically  scrutinises 
the  general  effect.  Coat,  trousers, 
belts,  <fcc.,  are  obvious  matters 
which  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Now,  where  shall  he  be- 
take himself  ?  He  has  had  enough 
of  the  regimental  library  and  re- 
creation-rooms. If  he  be  a  sen- 
sible, well-disposed  young  fellow, 
he  derives  no  pleasure  in  bemusing 
himself  at  a  tavern,  or  in  partici- 
pating in  the  stupid  obscenities  of 
a  music-saloon,  or  in  loafing  about 
the  streets  with  rowdy  night-birds. 
Here  that  high  aspiration  which 
urges  some  men — and  more  women 
— to  render  their  fellow-creatures 
happier  and  better  has  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  to  establish 
Soldiers'  Institutes — a  benefit  en- 
tirely unknown  to  our  forefathers. 
Here  all  non-commissioned  ranks 
are  made  warmly  welcome,  and 
from  none  is  the  payment  of  a 
penny  demanded.  The  pleasant 
apartments  bear  just  sufficient  re- 
semblance to  barrack  resorts  to 
prevent  the  visitors  feeling  like 
fish  out  of  water,  and  just  suffi- 
cient distinction  to  supply  the 
craving  for  change,  freedom  from 
restraint,  and  an  element  of  civilian 
home-life  and  society.  As  in  re- 
creation-rooms, books,  games,  and 
refreshments  are  available ;  but 
far  more  value  is  attached  to 
music,  readings  aloud,  and  facili- 
ties for  writing  letters.  Above 
all,  if  he  chooses,  he  will  be  eagerly 
met  in  sympathising  conversation 
by  ladies,  whom  he  will  especially 
honour  because  they  are  above  his 
own  social  class.  To  them  he  will 
often  confide  his  trivial  perplexi- 
ties and  cares,  and  from  them  he 
will  respectfully  accept  persuasions 
to  the  strife  of  self-reform  which 
he  would  contemn  from  that  cleri- 


cal functionary  the  army  chaplain. 
Not  a  few  blackguards  who  have 
come  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  to 
scoff  have  remained  for  the  other 
alternative.  In  some  cases  the 
soldier  may  be  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  or  by  the  respectable  "girl 
he  left  behind  him,"  who  may  have 
come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  who 
would  be  dazed  and  scared  in  a 
strange  garrison  town  were  no 
haven  of  refuge  available  for  her. 
The  value  of  these  institutions  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  lati- 
tude? conceded  with  respect  to  leave. 
Well-behaved  soldiers  are  now 
granted  standing  passes  to  remain 
out  until  twelve  at  night,  and  the 
former  general  restrictions  have 
been  considerably  relaxed. 

I  am  aware  that  Soldiers'  In- 
stitutes—  established  with  heavy 
private  expenditure,  and  with  still 
more  valuable  individual  toil — are 
not  regarded  with  universal  ap- 
proval. I  may  concede — though 
but  for  argument's  sake  —  that 
their  supporters  are  not  free  from 
a  propensity  to  curse  divergent 
theological  opinions  —  that  their 
bigotry  is  occasionally  of  the  same 
nature  which,  mutatis  mutandis 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  actuated 
the  Inquisition,  the  Jacquerie,  and 
the  anti-Huguenots.  But  ought 
we  to  condemn  the  good  fruit  be- 
cause of  the  nettle  at  the  stem  of 
the  tree  ?  I  challenge  every  im- 
partial and  competent  officer  and 
soldier  to  deny  that  the  fruit  is 
good,  that  on  the  whole  the  effects 
have  been  of  momentous  advantage 

o 

to  thousands — ay,  I  might  say  to 
tens  of  thousands,  were  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  substituted 
for  those  of  "  Churchianity." 

In  comparing  the  modern  with 
the  former  private  soldier,  it  must 
be  admitted  the  new  product  is 
marked  by  one  specially  grievous 
defect,  the  converse  of  which  speci- 
ally distinguished  his  predecessor, 
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and  which  I  have  already  empha- 
sised. His  reverence  for  his  offi- 
cers has  greatly  diminished ;  his 
respect  for  their  intellectual  culti- 
vation and  his  appreciation  of  their 
superiority  as  "  gentlemen  "  have 
become  much  attenuated.  He  is 
no  longer  proud  of  their  profes- 
sional and  social  repute,  no  longer 
anxious  to  cover  from  the  outside 
world  derelictions,  either  inside  or 
outside  the  regiment,  which  even 
wounded  his  own  pride.  He  will 
obey  officers  whom  he  dislikes  in 
order  that  he  may  avoid  the  penal- 
ties of  disobedience,  not  because 
they  are  invested  with  a  sanctity 
which  he  would  hate  to  see  violated, 
and  with  an  infallibility  akin  to  the 
confidence  which  bigots  entertain 
for  their  favourite  fetich.  I  may 
perhaps  better  illustrate  my  state- 
ment by  an  incident  which  came 
within  my  experience  about  four 
years  ago  in  my  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. I  had  had  occasion 
to  order  the  performance  of  some 
very  laborious  armament  work,  and 
I  had  been  especially  careful  that 
the  duty  should  be  carried  out  in 
a  leisurely  manner,  justified  by  the 
semi-tropical  heat  of  the  station. 
At  last,  however,  an  unexpected 
emergency  arose — the  circumstan- 
ces of  which  I  caused  to  be  made 
known — rendering  urgent  a  couple 
of  hours  extra  "  fatigues  "  for  three 
days.  The  morning  after  I  had 
issued  corresponding  instructions, 
the  major  commanding  the  battery 
spoke  to  me  confidentially  to  the 
following  effect :  "  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  not  attribute  to  me  the  slight- 
est backwardness  in  carrying  out 
your  orders,  and  that  you  will  not 
suppose  that  even  in  my  secret 
mind  I  think  these  extra  two 
hours  the  least  unreasonable.  If 
you  adhere  to  your  instructions  I 
will  execute  them  with  the  utmost 
loyalty.  But  will  you  permit  me 
to  confide  in  you  my  anticipation 


of  the  result  1  When  the  men  are 
paraded  for  work  they  will  hiss  me 
from  the  ranks  ;  the  occurrence  will 
be  published  in  broad  type  in  the 
newspapers,  and  I  shall  be  pro- 
fessionally ruined."  "  Hiss  on 
parade  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  then  the 
interior  discipline  of  your  battery 
is  not  of  that  satisfactory  nature 
which  I  had  supposed."  "No, 
sir ;  in  this  possibility  it  is  not 
worse  than  every  other  battery 
and  regiment  in  the  service.  Only 
within  the  last  few  yenrs — subse- 
quent to  your  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel— have  we  majors 
fully  realised  a  fact  which  was 
not  in  existence  when  you  held 
a  similar  command.  An  order  is 
not  held  in  the  same  reverence  by 
the  present-day  rank-and-file.  The 
non-military  press  has  constituted 
itself  a  critic  adverse  to  a  discipline 
which  it  cannot  understand.  The 
men  have  become  perfectly  aware 
of  their  own  power.  They  know 
that  their  resistance  will  be  bruited 
abroad,  and  will  be  regarded  with 
tacit  sympathy.  They  consult  and 
combine,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed 
on  them  which  they  greatly  dislike, 
they  throw  duty  to  the  winds,  and, 
heedless  both  of  immediate  and 
ultimate  consequences,  they  re- 
taliate by  some  public  outrage. 
Look  at  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  the  outbreak  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards."  To  render  my  story  com- 
plete, I  may  add  that  by  a  diplo- 
matic readjustment  of  arrange- 
ments, I  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  discipline,  in  obviat- 
ing the  hissing  on  parade,  and  in 
saving  the  interests  of  Major  X. 
But  this  readiness  to  ruin  an  officer 
generally  popular  would  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  the  private 
soldier  of  former  days. 

To  sum  up  the  case.  Have  our 
soldiers  increased  or  diminished  in 
value  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years  1  "  Unquestionably  they 
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have  diminished,"  vehemently  as- 
serts, without  any  corroborative 
testimony,  the  veteran  officer  of 
the  old  school  who,  replete  with 
many  military  virtues,  neverthe- 
less sometimes  labours  under  the 
infirmity  of  an  inability  to  learn 
anything  or  to  forget  anything. 
"  Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  they 
have  greatly  increased/'  replies  the 
modern  oflicer,  not  less  versed  in 
his  profession,  not  less  solicitous 
for  its  welfare,  but  refusing  to 
ignore  the  evidence  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. I  admit  that  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  inferior,  tak- 
ing them  man  for  man  ;  I  submit 
that  they  are  superior,  taking  our 
former  and  our  present  army  en 
masse  respectively.  To  the  re- 
proaches of  isolated  cases  of  mis- 
behaviour in  recent  days,  of  irreg- 
ularities in  quarters,  and  of  short- 
comings in  the  field,  it  must  be 
answered,  Were  even  our  best 
troops  in  the  Peninsula  free  from 
frequent  flaws  1  To  point  out 
their  weaknesses  is  not  to  under- 
value their  fortitude ;  and  if  we 
allow  the  brilliancy  of  their  ex- 
ploits to  obliterate  its  shadows,  we 
shall  be  dealing  unjustly  towards 
the  present  generation.  AVe  may 
attenuate  the  gravity  of  their  flag- 
itious plunder  of  English  maga- 
zines at  Villafranca,  the  flight  of 
English  cavalry  at  Calcabellos,  the 
violations  of  discipline  between 
Benevento  and  Corufia,  and  the 
burlesque  incident  which  so  en- 
raged the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  a  whole  division,  during  its 
leisurely  retreat  from  Burgos  in 
1812,  indulged  in  a  skirmishing 
battue  against  wild  pigs.  We  may 
possibly  minimise  the  justice  of  his 
repeatedly  written  statements  in 
1810,  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
[English]  soldiers  is  infamous "  ; 
but  can  we  forbear  glowing  with 
shame  and  shuddering  with  horror 
at  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 


paladins  of  Talavera,  of  Albuera, 
of  Salamanca,  when  they  broke 
loose  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Bada- 
jos,  and  at  San  Sebastian  1  How- 
ever, no  one  but  a  fool  will  deny 
that  40,000  trained,  tested,  seas- 
oned veterans  such  as  we  had  in 
Spain  were  worth  far  more  than 
40,000  soldiers  with  an  average  of, 
say,  five  years'  service,  such  as  we 
could  produce  now.  But  only  a 
fool  will  insist  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  1814  would  be  as  powerful 
as,  say,  100,000  younger  soldiers 
of  1895  backed  up  by  80,000  more 
or  less  mature  Reservists  ;  and  the 
necessity  that  we  must  have  per- 
manently at  our  disposal  an  army 
numerically  considerably  stronger 
than  eighty  years  ago  does  not 
admit  of  argument.  "  Multitudes 
of  men  do  not  make  a  force ;  we 
ought  to  augment  our  standing 
army,"  may  be  the  reply.  No, 
that  is  impracticable.  The  coun- 
try will  not  endure  a  material  ad- 
dition to  our  existing  huge  esti- 
mates, and  therefore  our  only  ex- 
pedient is  to  train  an  increased 
number  by  passing  them  more  rap- 
idly through  the  ranks — to  form 
soldiers,  and  then  to  dismiss  them 
until  wanted.  "  Don't  you  wish 
you  may  get  them,  when  you  do 
want  them  1 "  retorted  a  certain 
authority  opposed  to  the  existing 
system.  "  But  we  did  want  them 
during  the  Russian  scare,  and  we 
did  get  them,"  was  the  incontest- 
able reply.  "Yes,  once;  they 
won't  come  again  :  try  once  more." 
"  No,  sir  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  demand 
incessant  experiments.  You  test 
a  Derby  colt  on  a  single  prelimi- 
nary occasion,  you  do  not  impair 
his  prospects  by  repeated  trials. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  same  Reserve  men  would 
be  subjected  to  the  same  stress  of 
duty  twice  over." 

After  all,  the  fact  that  our  sol- 
diers have  increased  in  value  goes 
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hand-in-hand  with  the  theory  that 
such  must  have  been  the  inevitable 
result.  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  wise  and  experienced  men, 
soldier  executives  as  well  as  civil- 
ian administrators,  have  for  thirty- 
five  years  pondered,  and  consulted, 
and  toiled,  and  spent  vast  sums 
from  the  State  with  the  approval 
of  a  critical  public,  to  no  purpose  1 
Doubtless  we  have  not  obtained 
the  full  worth  of  our  money — an 
expectation  which  is  cherished 
only  in  the  regions  of  Utopia  or 
in  the  resorts  of  horse-copers ;  but 
it  is  as  certain  that  considerable 
success  has  been  achieved,  as  it  is 
certain  that  Christianity  has  tended 
to  render  men  more  unselfish,  more 
virtuous,  more  strenuous  to  do  their 
duty.  The  modern  private  soldier 
is  drawn  from  a  class  distinctly 
superior  to  that  which  furnished 
recruits  in  1860;  he  is  somewhat 
better  paid  arid  clothed;  a  great 
deal  better  lodged  and  instructed  ; 
incomparably  better  fed  and  cared 
for  in  every  professional,  social, 
and  sanatory  detail.  Are  all  these 
advantages  to  be  estimated  as 


naught  1  If  so,  we  must  face  the 
paradox  that  good  is  evil.  Can 
it  be  disputed  that  he  must  needs 
be  better  as  a  man1?  Dare  it  be 
asserted  that  he  is  therefore  worse 
as  a  soldier  1 

Impending  changes  in  our  army 
departments  are  opening  out  fresh 
opportunities  for  persisting  in  im- 
provements which  some  love  to 
curse  only  because  they  are  inno- 
vations. Let  us  further  them  by 
hopefulness,  not  dwarf  them  by 
pessimism.  Let  us  be  encouraged 
by  a  justifiable  conviction  that 
modern.  English  soldiers  could  and 
would  accomplish  as  much  as — 
perhaps  even  more  than  —  their 
illustrious  forbears,  and  that  when 
emergencies  arise,  the  promptings 
of  duty,  the  powers  of  endurance, 
and  the  features  of  national  char- 
acter will  combine  with  their  higher 
barrack  training  to  attain  results 
as  brilliant  as  those  achieved  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  his 
best  army  at  Yittoria,  or  with  his 
worst  army  at  Waterloo. 

HENRY  KXOLLYS, 
Col.  h.p.,  R.A. 
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T  II  E    LIFE    OF    'PUN  C  II.' 


IT  is  now  wellnigh  fifty  years 
since  Aytoun,  in  one  of  the  hap- 
piest articles  he  ever  contributed 
to  '  Maga,'  affected,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  to  deprecate  the  at- 
tentions of  the  modern  biographer, 
and  to  congratulate  the  ancients 
upon  their  freedom  from  the  terror 
which  that  formidable  gentleman 
inspires.  They  —  lucky  dogs  — 
might  go  to  the  pyre  without  the 
hideous  suspicion  that  some  indus- 
trious gossip  of  their  acquaintance 
"would  incontinently  sit  down  to 
the  task  of  laborious  compilation 
and  collection  of  their  literary 
scraps/''  But  in  these  times,  "  the 
waiter  with  the  bandy -legs,  who 
hands  round  the  negus  at  a  blue- 
stocking coterie,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  leading  contributor  to  a 
fifth-rate  periodical ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  after  you  have  been  rash 
enough  to  accept  the  insidious 
beverage,  M'Tavish  will  be  correct- 
ing the  proof  of  an  article  in  which 
your  appearance  and  conversation 
are  described."  It  will  scarcely  be 
contended  that  since  Aytoun's 
time  the  meshes  of  the  biographer's 
net  have  grown  larger ;  and  the 
well-founded  complaint  that  that 
net  is  cast  wider  than  ever  is  fami- 
liar enough  to  our  ears.  When, 
therefore,  every  man  keeps  his  own 
Boswell  to  look  after  his  posthum- 
ous reputation,  and  his  own  Paul 
Pry  to  record  in  his  lifetime  his 
most  intimate  affairs  (for  this,  we 
fear,  and  no  other,  must  be  the 
true  solution  of  a  problem  which 
baffled  Mr  Crummies),  it  would  be 
churlishness  itself  to  grudge  Mr 
Punch  a  biography.  For  Mr  Punch 
is  emphatically  a  public  character — 
nay,  a  national  institution.  He  is 
a  politician  of  no  little  prescience, 
and  of  profound  wisdom  after  the 


event.  Yet  he  finds  time  to  mingle 
in  what  Mr  Pecksniff  called  the 
sparkling  throng ;  and  he  combines 
with  unprecedented  success  the 
polished  man  of  the  world  (we  may 
even  say  the  courtier)  with  the  man 
of  letters  and  of  taste.  Homo  sum, 
&c.,  he  might  well  remark  with 
characteristic  modesty,  if  he  shared 
his  biographer's  amiable  weakness 
for  somewhat  musty  quotations ; 
nor  would  a  couple  of  equally  well- 
known  lines  from  Juvenal  come 
less  appropriately  from  his  lips. 
If  it  be  objected  that  he  is,  by  the 
side  of  'Maga,'  a  mere  boy,  that  he 
never  was,  to  all  appearance,  in 
higher  vigour,  and  that  decease  or 
at  least  senility  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  biography,  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  lifetime  of  the 
youngest  inhabitant  at  present  in 
existence  would  not  witness  the 
appearance  of  his  Life — so  distant 
seem  decrepitude  and  decay  from 
that  manly,  if  eccentric,  frame. 
No ;  Mr  Punch  deserves  a  bio- 
graphy, and  deserves  a  good  one. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  a 
certain  pang  or  misgiving  that  we 
perceive  the  last  shred  of  privacy 
removed  from  what,  in  the  main, 
has  been  an  honourable  and  blame- 
less existence.  Every  day  that 
anonymity,  which  has  long  been 
so  valuable  a  characteristic  of 
English  journalism,  becomes  less 
and  less  of  a  reality.  The  public 
knows  all  about  its  prime  favour- 
ites, Hoolan  and  Doolan  and  their 
princely  salaries ;  Archer  escapes 
no  one's  notice  twanging  his  long- 
bow ;  and  the  portrait  of  Captain 
Shandon,  of  Marshalsea  Mansions, 
S.W.,  and  the  Daily  Bludgeon,  . 
recurs  as  regularly  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself.  The  curiosity 
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of  the  reader  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  "  Ance  show  a  cat  the 
road  to  the  kirn  and  ye  may 
whistle  for  the  cream."  Doubt- 
less one's  regret  at  such  a  state  of 
matters  is,  in  some  degree,  selfish. 
No  scrap  of  literary  information 
has  now  the  charm  of  being  ex- 
clusive ;  the  exquisite  delight  of 
sharing  with  an  appreciative  crony 
some  delicious  morsel  of  gossip  can 
rarely  be  tasted ;  the  authorship 
of  the  latest  skit,  or  parody,  or 
pun  is  a  mere  secret  de  polich- 
inelle ;  and  no  one  need  plume 
himself  on  being  "  in  the  know," 
if  we  may  borrow  a  highly  ex- 
pressive and  convenient  phrase 
from  the  turf,  because  he  has  heard 
of  Mr  Du  Maurier's  Saint  Ber- 
nard, or  Mr  Sambourne's  photo- 
graphs, or  Charles  Keene's  pipes. 
Joking  apart,  however,  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  old-fashioned  reticence  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  old-fashioned  priv- 
acy (due  in  great  measure  though 
that  sacrifice  be  to  a  natural  and 
praiseworthy  desire  to  give  hon- 
our where  honour  is  due)  are  in 
the  long-run  good  for  the  writers 
themselves,  for  the  public,  or  for 
the  press  as  a  whole.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  take  matters  as  we 
find  them  ;  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  complete  revelation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  "  banqueting  hall  "  in 
Bouverie  Street,  and  the  "mahog- 
any-tree "  which  is  not  mahogany, 
better  far  that  the  disclosure 
should  be  accurate,  trustworthy, 
and  authentic.  Now,  to  Mr  Spiel- 
mann's  History  of  Punch  x  these 
epithets  may  most  justly  and 
cheerfully  be  applied. 

Not,  to  be  sure,  that  the  book 
is  all  perfection.  We  like  not,  in 
the  first  place,  Mr  Spielmann's 
style,  which  is  invariably  bald, 
sometimes  obscure,  and  freely 


sprinkled  with  mixed  metaphors. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  Mr 
Lucy,  before  he  joined  the  Punch 
staff,  had  already  "  grad^lated  as 
the  Pepys  of  Parliament,"  and 
avers  that  Douglas  Jerrold  "  f o- 
cussed  all  his  brilliancy  on  the 
opportunity  Punch  afforded  of 
tilting  at  the  windmills  on  the 
plain."  At  the  celebrated  weekly 
dinner,  it  should  seem  that  "  the 
mist  of  talk  slowly  develops  a 
bright  nebulous  point,  round  which 
the  discussion  revolves  and  re- 
volves, until  at  last  it  takes 
form,  slowly  and  carefully,  though 
changed  a  dozen  times,  and  finally, 
after  being  threshed  and  threshed 
again,  stands  in  the  ultimate  form 
in  which  next  week  it  meets  the 
public  eye."  The  repeated  thresh- 
ing of  a  nebulous  point  which  has 
been  changed  a  dozen  times  is, 
perhaps,  Mr  Spielmann's  supreme 
achievement ;  but  he  is  hardly 
more  fortunate  in  his  ungainly 
description  of  the  volumes  of 
Punch  as  "  shining  in  their 
shelves  like  the  teeth  in  the  great 
laughing  mouth  of  humour  itself." 
Beneath  such  phrases,  it  is  true, 
some  meaning  may  be  detected, 
and  one  can  see  what  he  is  driving 
at  when  he  calls  some  of  the  more 
severe  cartoons  "  artistic  instru- 
ments of  political  torture."  But 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture what  is  signified  by  "  linked 
jx'stheticism  long  drawn  out,"  or 
by  the  expression  that  "  dinner 
was  not  always  a  vested  interest " 
to  some  one  or  other.  In  truth, 
Mr  Spielmann's  vocabulary  being 
naturally  poor,  he  has  tried  to  eke 
it  out  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion, though  the  per  contra,  as  Mr 
Owen  would  term  it,  shows  that  he 
never  calls  Mr  Punch  the  "  genial 
little  hunchback,"  or,  with  the 
Fonetik  Nuz,  the  "  kaustik  pupet." 


1  The  History  ot  Punch.     By  M.  H.  Spiolmann.     London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  1895. 
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Proud  as  he  is  to  "  range  himself 
among  Mr  Punch's  occasional  con- 
tributors," a  keen  sense  of  humour 
is  plainly  not  Mr  Spielmann's 
strong  point ;  or  he  would  surely 
not  have  observed  with  uncon- 
scious satire  of  the  younger  Kean 
that  he  "  was  recognised  at  last  as 
our  leading  tragedian,  though  to 
the  end  he  was  never  accepted  as  a 
great  actor"  He  is  apt,  moreover, 
to  take  his  hero  too  seriously.  Mr 
Punch  is  to  him  always  "  the 
teacher "  rather  than  the  jester. 
He  speaks  with  bated  breath  of 
Punch's  "  solemn  and  lofty  pur- 
pose," and  of  the  "odour  of  cul- 
ture" which  he  "diffused  so  to 
speak,"  even  in  the  days  of  his 
first  democratic  fervour.  He  never 
shakes  off  the  awful  sense  that  Mr 
Punch  is  now  a  gentleman,  and 
long  ago  passed  from  the  public- 
house  of  his  birth  to  the  libraries 
and  drawing-rooms  of  what  are 
called  the  "best  houses."  In  a 
word,  his  critical  faculty  is  through- 
out hampered  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  by  the 
very  laudable  desire  to  say  a  good 
word  for  everybody  all  round. 

We  have  noted  here  and  there 
a  few  errors  and  omissions.  Mr 
Spielmann  says,  for  instance,  that 
when  Thackeray  first  wrote  for 
Punch  in  1842  he  entered  the 
Punch  circle  "  with  the  credentials 
of  '  Fraser  '  and  the  '  Irish  Sketch- 
Book.'  "  It  so  happens  that  the 
'  Irish  Sketch-Book  '  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1843.  He  describes  Sir 
John  Tenniel's  first  cartoon  as 
representing  Lord  John  Russell  in 
the  character  of  David  attacking 
the  Roman  Goliath,  Dr  Wiseman. 
The  title  of  the  picture,  "Lord 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  might  have 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  this 
slip.  He  seems  to  imply  that 
Mr  Du  Maurier's  "  Vers  Nonsens- 
iques  "  appeared  in  1868.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  admirable 


compositions  saw  the  light  in  1877. 
He  assigns  Charles  Keene's  last 
Punch  sketch  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition number  in  1889;  where- 
as Keene  continued  to  contribute 
more  or  less  regularly  for  a  year 
after  that,  and  his  last  sketch 
appeared  in  August  1890.  Once 
more,  if  Mr  Spielmann  goes  a 
little  further  into  the  matter,  we 
believe  he  will  find  that  the  name 
of  the  "  F.  W.,"  whose  initials  ap- 
pear in  a  sketch  of  Keene's  in 
January  1874,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  21,  was 
not  Woods,  but  something  quite 
different ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact 
the  property  of  a  lady,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  an  accom- 
plished father,  '  Maga's  '  old  con- 
tributor, the  late  Mr  George  Moir. 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  error 
into  which  Mr  Spielmann  has 
fallen  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : — 

"On  one  occasion  in  1877  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  (lovernment  would  be 
thrown  out  on  the  Monday  night 
or  Tuesday  morning,  when,  of  course, 
it  would  be  too  late  to  begin  to  think 
of  drawing  and  engraving  a  cartoon; 
besides,  the  matter  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  So  Beaconslield  was  rep- 
resented in  his  robes,  leaning  back 
'in  a  heap'  upon  his  bench,  his  chin 
on  his  breast  and  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  breeches  pockets,  the 
very  picture  of  a  beaten  Minister. 
But,  as  it  happened,  the  Government 
was  not  defeated — and  there  was  the 
cartoon  !  Providentially,  however, 
the  Government  had  been  severely 
badgered  about  some  matter  of  trivial 
importance,  such  as  the  amount  of 
sealing  -  wax  employed  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's Stationery  Office,  and  the  car- 
toon was  used  with  a  legend  to  the  ef- 
fect :  '  After  all  the  big  things  I  have 
been  in,  to  be  pulled  up  for  this ! ' 
The  public  wondered,  and  thought 
that  Punch  had  taken  the  situation 
too  seriously  ;  but  it  was  a  pis  aller, 
and  the  best  had  been  made  of  a 
shocking  bad  job." 

The  whole  story  is  preposterous 
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from  beginning  to  end.  At  no 
time  in  the  course  of  its  history,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  was  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
a  "  foregone  conclusion,"  or  even 
"  confidently  expected."  On  the 
14th  of  May  of  the  year  in  ques- 
tion it  had  actually  defeated  the 
first  of  Mr  Gladstone's  five  resolu- 
tions by  a  majority  of  no  less  than 
131.  On  Monday  the  16th  of 
July,  however,  on  the  vote  for  the 
Stationery  Office,  the  Government 
was  attacked  by  Mr  Holms,  then 
member  for  Hackney,  for  disre- 
garding the  report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee over  which  he  had  presided, 
and  for  promoting  Mr  Pigott,  then 
a  junior  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
to  the  controllership  of  the  Sta- 
tionery Office ;  and  on  a  division 
the  Government  was  beaten  by  156 
votes  to  152.  Three  days  later, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  defended  the  appointment  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  singularly 
brilliant  and  adroit  speech,  as  Mr 
Punch  himself  ungraciously  ac- 
knowledges. The  cartoon  alluded 
to,  dealing  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  Mr 
Pigott's  appointment,  appeared  in 
the  number  for  28th  July  (pub- 
lished 25th) ;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  a  pis  aller,  it  must  have  been 
deliberately  suggested  and  ap- 
proved of  at  the  Punch  dinner 
two  days  after  the  event  it  com- 
memorated !  Mr  Spielmann  will 
find  the  dates  and  facts  as  above 
set  forth  in  the  Essence  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Again,  to  his  list  of  the  jokes 
or  ideas  which  Punch  has  il- 
lustrated more  than  once,  Mr 
Spielmann  might  have  added 
Keene's  picture  of  the  fat  man 
whistling  for  the  dog  between  his 
legs,  the  same  artist's  illustration 
of  "  I'm  no'  feelin'  vera  weel  ray- 
sel',''  the  jape  about  "  Whuskey 
makkin'  the  skin  unco  tender  "  (Mr 


Ealston,  vol.  lix.  p.  273  ;  Keene, 
vol.lxxii.p.  132),  Sir  John  Tenniel's 
celebrated  "  Janus  "  (Lord  John 
Russell,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  183  ;  Mr 
Gladstone,  vol.  xciii.  p.  247),  and 
the  same  artist's  parachute  (Dis- 
raeli, vol.  xxiii.  p.  159;  Mr  Rit- 
chie, vol.  xcv.  p.  66).  In  en- 
umerating unintentional  plagiar- 
isms from  other  periodicals,  he 
might  have  mentioned  Mr  Gil- 
bert's "  Sing  to  the  garish  eye," 
which  appeared,  with  an  elaborate 
initial  letter  from  Mr  Sambourne's 
pencil,  in  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  176.  In 
treating  of  Shirley  Brooks,  he 
should  not  have  omitted  to  refer 
to  "  The  Naggletons,"  or  to  the 
"  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Jack 
Spratts,"  in  dealing  with  Mr  Du 
Maurier.  In  his  chapters  on 
"  Punch  on  the  War-path,"  he 
should  have  included  some  ac- 
count of  an  amusing  skirmish  with 
the  World.  In  1877,  Punch  ven- 
tured to  burlesque  the  "  Celeb- 
rities at  Home "  in  a  series  of 
"  Celebrites  chez  Eux,"  afterwards 
changed  to  "  chez  Elles."  Mr 
Yates  retaliated  in  a  burlesque  of 
the  burlesque,  in  which  "  Tum- 
taler "  was  so  savagely  chaffed 
about  his  French,  that  Punch's 
series  came  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. Finally,  Mr  Spielmann 
should  not  have  failed  to  note  the 
brush  with  the  Saturday  Review, 
apropos  of  Punch's  sweeping  de- 
scription of  Rabelais  as  a  "dirty 
old  blackguard "  (vol.  Ixxxv.  p. 
179), — a  piece  of  criticism  in  no 
way  unworthy  even  of  the  Baron 
de  Book-Worms. 

These,  after  all,  are  not  much 
more  than  trifles,  insignificant  in 
number  and  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  mass  of 
facts  which  it  has  fallen  to  Mr 
Spielmann's  lot  to  collect  and  ar- 
range for  this  volume.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  over  -  estimate  the  labour 
he  must  have  expended,  or  to 
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over  -  praise  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry which  has  brought  tho 
work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  is  a  monument  of  persever- 
ance and  zeal,  if  of  nothing  else, 
and  can  never  be  superseded  as  a 
leading  authority  on  this  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  press. 

The  life  of  Punch  falls  natur- 
ally into  four  periods,  correspond- 
ing to  the  respective  reigns  of  its 
different  editors  :  Mark  Lemon 
(1841-70),  Shirley  Brooks  (1870- 
74),  Tom  Taylor  (1874-80),  and 
Mr  Burnand  (1880  to  the  present 
day).  Of  these  divisions  the  earli- 
est is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  was  then  that  the  paper  came 
substantially  to  be  what  we  know 
it  now,  that  its  character  became 
settled  and  its  tone  fixed.  The 
various  stages  of  that  most  in- 
teresting evolution  whereby  Mr 
Puncht  from  a  shrill  and  devil- 
may-care  puppet,  developed  into 
a  staid  and  respectable  gentleman 
with  a  handsome  balance  at  his 
banker's,  a  fashionable  tailor,  and 
an  assured  position,  need  not  here 
be  traced.  Has  the  transition  not 
been  described  once  for  all  in 
Thackeray's  charming  '  Quarterly  ' 
article1?  Yet  if  the  primary  agent 
in  this  startling  transformation 
was  unquestionably  John  Leech, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
efforts  would  have  come  to  nought 
but  for  the  valuable,  though  pos- 
sibly tacit,  co-operation  of  Mark 
Lemon.  "  A  mealy-mouthed  hypo- 
crite "  Lemon  may  have  been.  But 
this,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that, 
like  Douglas  Cook,  he  was  a  born 
editor.  Nor  can  his  have  been  a 
small  share  of  tact  and  address 
who  could  successfully  counteract 
the  baleful  influence  of  Douglas 
Jerrold.  For  Jerrold,  to  be  plain, 
was  Punch's  evil  genius,  —  indis- 
pensable, we  admit,  but  an  indis- 
pensable evil.  Brilliant  as  were 
his  contributions,  striking  as  was 


the  contemporary  success  they 
achieved,  they  are  one  and  all 
tinctured  with  a  rancorous  and 
septic  malignity  which  has  prac- 
tically destroyed  their  chance  of  a 
long  life.  "Mrs  Caudle's  Curtain 
Lectures,"  once  Mr  launch's  chief 
glory,  seem  to  a  later  generation 
to  be  little  less  than  Mr  Punch's 
chief  disgrace.  That  they  are 
clever  —  terribly  clever — is  be- 
yond dispute ;  and  it  is  precisely 
their  cleverness  which  brings  into 
prominence  their  brutal  and  merci- 
less vulgarity.  They  disclose  to 
the  shocked,  yet  fascinated,  reader 
a  world  where  all  is  base,  sordid, 
hideous  —  unspeakably  degrading  ; 
where  everything  that  is  pleasant, 
or  gracious,  or  of  good  report,  is 
blasted  in  the  bud.  Our  fathers 
laughed  loudly  at  the  odious  shrew; 
on  our  lips  the  peal  dies  away,  and 
with  a  secret  satisfaction  we  com- 
miserate the  taste  of  the  "  early- 
Victorians,"  little  concerned  to 
speculate  what  will  be  said  fifty 
years  hence  of  some  of  our  own 
late -Victorian  idols.  Meantime, 
Mr  Spielmann  says  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  remarks  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Jerrold 
would  make  the  same  mark  in 
Punch  if  he  were  alive  to-day; 
"  he  would  have  to  seek  another 
publication  and  another  public, 
or  else  adopt  an  utter  change  of 
tone." 

The  contributions  of  Thackeray 
to  Punch  are  incomparably  supe- 
rior in  literary  quality  to  anything 
within  the  capacity  of  Jerrold, 
whom  he  detested  with  all  his 
heart,  and  from  whose  extreme 
political  views  he  instinctively  re- 
coiled. Yet,  though  Thackeray  was 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  respect- 
able, as  opposed  to  the  irresponsible 
and  Bohemian,  Punch,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  did  much  to  purge 
the  pages  of  the  paper  from  the 
taint  of  acerbity  and  malice.  In 
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the  "  Prize  Novels,"  it  is  true, 
there  is  not  much  more  than 
legitimate  ridicule  and  fair,  though 
pungent,  criticism  ;  nor  in  the  im- 
mortal lucubrations  of  Jeames 
Plush  is  there  any  tincture  of 
spite  or  venom  sufficient  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  from  revelling  in 
the  bad  spelling,  an  artifice  in 
the  employment  of  which  Thack- 
eray excels  both  Smollett  and  his 
own  successors.  Surely  such  mas- 
terpieces as  "  canclig  apinium,"  or 
as  "  dellixy  "  for  delicacy,  or,  best 
'  of  all,  as  "  ormnack  "  for  almanack, 
betray  genius.  But  what  of  Thack- 
eray's greatest  Punch  work,  the 
'  Book  of  Snobs  '  1  There  as- 
suredly is  a  performance  which 
must  be  (and  never  is)  reckoned 
with  by  those  who  will  have  it 
that  "  kindliness "  was  the  chief 
ingredient  in  Thackeray's  composi- 
tion. To  our  inind,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  painful  books 
in  the  language ;  an  unrivalled 
effect  of  concentrated  bitterness, 
yet  wholly  lacking  in  that  air  of 
lonely  greatness  with  which  Swift's 
sceva  indignatio  invests  even  the 
most  virulent  of  his  diatribes 
against  the  human  race.  Mr 
Spielmann  repeats,  and  indorses, 
the  shallow  view  that  Thackeray 
himself  was  somewhat  of  a  snob. 
But,  even  if  that  parrot-cry  pro- 
claimed any  truth,  it  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  Snob  papers;  for  this  spec- 
tacle of  a  Timon  railing,  in 
ecstasies  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, against,  not  the  vices, 
but  the  foibles  of  mankind.  (We 
recommend,  by  the  bye,  to  Mr 
Spielmann's  notice  those  of  the 
papers  which  were  not  repub- 
lished.  He  may  find  in  them 
some  warrant  for  modifying  the 
opinion  that  Punch's  loyalty  has 
always  been  "above  suspicion  and 
above  proof.")  But  how  truly 
marvellous  are  the  talismanic  pro- 


perties of  success,  which  could 
transmute  the  vitriol  of  the  'Book 
of  Snobs  '  into  the  grateful 
anodyne  of  the  '  Roundabout 
Papers  ' ! 

As  the  opening  of  Mark  Lemon's 
reign  had  been  distinguished  by 
the  atrabilious  outpourings  of 
Jerrold,  so  its  close  was  cheered 
and  lightened  by  the  warm  and 
mellow  rays  of  "  Happy  Thoughts." 
Mr  Burnand  had  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful beginning,  in  1864,  with 
"  Mokeanna,"  which  the  editor  of 
Fun  had  rejected,  but  "  Happy 
Thoughts "  revealed  a  fresh  and 
rarer  gift,  which  it  took  many 
years  to  exhaust.  Mr  Burnand, 
however,  did  not  neglect  his  talent 
of  parody,  as  a  long  string  of  works 
amply  testifies.  "  One-and-Three, 
by  Fictor  Nogo  ; "  "  Gone  Wrong, 
by  Miss  RhodyDendronj"  "What's 
the  Odds?  byMajor  Jawley  Sharp;" 
"  Strapmore,  a  Romance,  by  Weed- 
er;"  "The  Beadle,  by  Anthony 
Dollop," — it  is  a  goodly  collection 
of  most  minute,  accurate,  and  ludi- 
crous imitations,  out  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  the  best.  Lat- 
terly, it  may  be,  the  trick  of  good 
spirits  has  become  mechanical,  the 
jokes  have  become  stereotyped,  the 
fun  has  lost  spontaneity;  for  we 
more  than  suspect  that  the  fine 
edge  of  Mr  Burnand's  wit  has 
been  something  blunted  by  going 
too  often  to  the  grindstone  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  out  those 
wretched  puns,  which  every  week 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  and 
that  the  superhuman  efforts  re- 
quired to  galvanise  that  unmiti- 
gated old  bore,  Mrs  R.,  have 
made  too  heavy  a  call  upon  his 
mental  vigour. 

The  dominion  of  Shirley  Brooks 
lasted  barely  four  years,  but  short 
as  it  was,  it  stamped  him  as  the 
best  of  Mr  Punch's  editors.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  any  impor- 
tant contributions  of  exceptional 
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merit  appeared  under  his  auspices, 
or  that  he  unearthed  any  new  and 
unexpected  talent.  It  was  rather 
that  he  enveloped  the  paper,  as  it 
were,  in  an  indescribably  benignant 
and  cheerful  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  general  letterpress  was  un- 
usually excellent.  Under  his  sway, 
be  sure,  there  were  no  "  Scraps 
from  Chaps,"  no  Mrs  II. 's,  no 
"  Baron  de  Book-Worms."  Some- 
how or  other,  he  managed  to  impart 
to  the  reading  matter  a  share  of 
the  mingled  shrewdness,  good  na- 
ture, and  personal  charm  which 
for  nearly  twenty  years  informed 
his  Essence  of  Parliament.  For, 
good  though  "The  Naggletons " 
and  others  of  his  writings  are,  it 
is  that  preparation  for  which 
he  principally  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  The  brilliant  nar- 
rative of  the  doings  of  Parlia- 
ment is  instinct  with  candour, 
sympathy,  and  moderation  ;  it  is 
touched  off  with  the  lightest  hand, 
and  is  the  best  reading  imaginable. 
The  moderate  Whig  cause  had 
never  so  engaging  an  advocate  as 
Shirley  Brooks,  and  a  diligent 
study  of  his  Essence  will  take  a 
man  no  inconsiderable  distance 
along  the  path  of  understanding 
the  political  history  of  the  time. 
Above  all,  be  it  recorded  to  his 
credit  that  he  alone  of  the  Punch 
writers  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing like  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

If  Shirley  Brooks  was  the 
greatest  of  launch's  editors,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Tom  Taylor 
was  by  much  the  worst.  From 
the  moment  of  his  entering  upon 
office,  a  gloom  sank  upon  the  letter- 
press of  the  paper  which  not  even 
"  One-and-Three  "  or  "  Strapmore  " 
could  dispel.  All  Punch's  little 
crotchets  were  intensified  ;  he  wax- 
ed hotter  than  ever  against  Roman- 
ists and  Puseyites ;  Mr  Gladstone 
became  his  Pope,  who  could  do  no 
wrong;  and  he  delivered  himself 


over,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  strait- 
est  sect  of  the  Little  Englanders. 
Mr  Spielmann  fondly  believes  that 
his  hero  "  has  ever  opposed  the 
advocacy  of  '  Little  Peddlington  ' 
in  Imperial  Politics " ;  but  a  ref- 
erence to  Tom  Taylor's  weekly 
political  sermons  during  the  llusso- 
Turkish  war  will  banish  the  de- 
lusion. As  for  the  Essence  of 
Parliament,  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better.  The  one  prominent 
contributor  who  joined  the  board 
in  Tom  Taylor's  time,  Mr  E.  J. 
Milliken,  has  never  quite  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  his  first  chief's 
influence,  and  his  political  pieces 
always  smack  of  the  solemn  Radi- 
calism of  the  later  seventies.  One 
great  feat  he  has  achieved — the 
invention  of  'Arry ;  but  most  of 
his  verse,  though  technically  correct 
and  satisfying  the  test  of  the  foot- 
rule,  is  hopelessly  destitute  of 
movement,  beauty,  and  charm,  and 
cannot  compare  for  a  moment  with 
Mr  Traill's  or  Mr  Graves's.  In  his 
more  ambitious  attempts,  such  as 
"Childe  Chappie's  Pilgrimage," 
"The  Modern  Ars  Amandi,"  and 
"Untiled,  or  the  Modern  Asmode- 
us,"  these  defects  are  especially 
obvious,  while  the  humour  is  of 
the  sourest  and  the  satire  merely 
painstaking.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  the  most 
felicitous  single  article  (not  one, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  series)  which 
has  ever  adorned  the  paper  ap- 
peared consuls  Tom  Taylor — we 
mean  "  Punch's  Account  of  the 
Boat-Race,  warranted  "  (vol.  Ixxvi. 
p.  146) ;  though  "How  to  get  out 
of  it"  (vol.  xcv.  p.  53) — an  inimi- 
table parody  of  a  certain  kind  of 
dramatic  criticism  —  runs  it  ex- 
tremely close  for  first  place ;  nor 
that,  so  long  as  Tom  Taylor  was 
alive,  there  was  no  place  in  Punch 
for  Mr  Clement  Scott's  appalling 
ballads  about  Station  -  Masters, 
City  Clerks,  and  Life-Boats. 
The  editorship  of  Mr  Burnand 
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has  made  one  or  two  changes  in 
the  views  and  tone  of  Jfr  Punch. 
He  no  longer  makes  the  Pope  a 
regular  subject  of  attack ;  and  in 
political  matters  generally  he 
strives  rather  more  palpably  than 
he  used  to  follow  public  opinion 
rather  than  to  lead  it.  The  Tay- 
lorian  gloom  has  been  dissipated, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  an 
unquenchable,  and  sometimes  fa- 
tiguing, flippancy.  This  quality 
is  particularly  apt  to  run  to  excess 
in  Mr  Punch's  dramatic,  literary, 
and  artistic  judgments,  where  the 
voice  of  Punch,  the  cultured  and 
urbane,  seems  often  scarce  suffi- 
cient to  disguise  the  bray  of  his 
own  'Any.  Of  the  steady  supply 
of  feeble,  meaningless,  and  exas- 
perating puns  we  have  already 
spoken.  In  regard  to  his  staff  of 
contributors,  Mr  Burnand  has 
from  the  outset  pursued  a  different 
system  from  his  predecessors,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  solicit  assist- 
ance whencesoever  he  was  likely  to 
get  it.  We  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  this  policy  has  been  at- 
tended with  success,  though  possi- 
bly at  some  cost  to  the  solidarity 
(to  use  a  clumsy  word)  of  the 
paper.  It  has  procured  us,  among 
other  things,  the  Messrs  Gros- 
smith's  "  Diary  of  a  Nobody,"  and 
some  excellent  verse,  including  Mr 
Lang's  tine  sonnet  upon  the  death 
of  Burnaby,  which  must  have 
made  the  Russophil  Tom  Taylor 
turn  in  his  grave.  In.  his  faceti- 
ous contributions,  Mr  Lang  has 
done  himself  something  less  than 
justice,  and  the  "  Confessions  of  a 
Duffer,"  though  the  subject  is  pro- 
mising, and  is  adorned  with  all 
Mr  Lang's  familiar  cliches,  do  not 
over-stimulate. 

Of  the  recruits  enlisted  by  Mr 
Burnand  under  Punch's  banner, 
the  three  most  prominent  are  Mr 
Lucy,  Mr  Lehmann,  and  Mr  An- 
stey.  Mr  Lucy's  work,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Furniss's  illus- 


trations, has  enjoyed  immense 
popularity.  To  him  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  effectually 
revived  the  moribund  Essence  of 
Parliament,  and  of  being  the  first 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  those 
inner  and  domestic  aspects  of 
parliamentary  life  which  probably 
by  this  time  form  an  important 
subject  of  instruction  in  our  board 
schools.  But  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  express  the  opinion  that 
Mr  Lucy's  "  Essence  "  is  immeas- 
urably inferior,  both  in  matter  and 
in  manner,  to  Shirley  Brooks's. 
The  jerky  convention  of  a  diary 
has  become  monotonous  and  un- 
pleasing  with  use  ;  the  humour  of 
calling  Lord  Salisbury  "theMar- 
kiss,"  or  Mr  Goschen  "-Jokim,"  or 
Sir  William  Harcourt  "  the  Squire 
of  Malwood,"  or  Mr  Balfour 
"  Prince  Arthur,"  has,  if  it  ever 
existed,  vanished  long  ago  through 
incessant  repetition;  and  if  Mr 
Lucy  has  always  stopped  short  on 
the  right  side  of  the  march  be- 
tween good  taste  and  bad,  he  has 
taken  care  never  to  let  the  Tory 
dogs  have  the  best  of  it.  Mr  Leh- 
mann is  another  of  Mr  Punch's 
young  men  who  has  shown  a 
strong  Radical  bias.  For  the  last 
five  or  six  years  he  has  been  a 
most  industrious  contributor,  and 
his  work  has  never  fallen  below  a 
certain  standard  of  merit,  his  most 
successful  effort,  perhaps,  being 
the  "Hints  to  Young  Shooters." 
But  the  great  bulk  of  it  lacks  the 
freshness  and  ease  of  "  Harry 
Fludyer,"  and  his  various  elabor- 
ate series,  like  "Modern  Types," 
have  been  noteworthy  merely  as 
specimens  in  prose  of  the  kind  of 
wooden,  plodding,  and  conscien- 
tious satire  which  is  Mr  Milliken's 
speciality  in  verse.  Peculiarly 
ineffective  have  been  the  short 
parodies  on  popular  novelists  of 
the  day ;  and  the  title  of  one  of 
them,  "The  Fondman.  by  Called 
Abel,  author  of  'The  Teamster,'" 
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is  an  accurate  index  of  the  far- 
fetched and  tedious  humour  which 
animates  the  whole  series.  Mr  An- 
stey's  writings  have  been  of  a  very 
different  order ;  and,  indeed,  he 
may  be  pronounced  the  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  Mr  Punch's 
board  during  the  last  thirty  years 
— since,  in  fact,  Mr  Burnand  was 
the  "new  boy."  It  is  hard  to  say 
in  which  branch  of  his  art  Mr 
Anstey  excels  :  in  verse,  as  in  the 
"  Manual  for  Young  Reciters  "  ;  in 
the  detached  "  Voces  Populi  "  ;  in 
the  elaborate  stories  which  he 
carries  on  through  the  medium  of 
dialogue ;  or  in  amazingly  subtle 
and  faithful  parody.  He  leaves 
the  impress  of  an  artist's  hand  on 
everything  he  touches,  and  by  a 
masterstroke  of  convention  he  lias 
contrived  to  reproduce  with  start- 
ling fidelity  and  vividness  the  vo- 
cabulary and  modes  of  expression 
— we  had  almost  said  the  modes 
of  thought — of  every  class  of  the 
community.  Each  character  is  a 
type,  not  by  reason  of  its  vague- 
ness, but  in  virtue  of  its  pro- 
nounced and  unmistakable  indi- 
viduality. It  is  rash  to  select, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr  Anstey  has  never  surpassed 
"Juniper  Jem,"  "  Pill-Doctor  Her- 
dal "  (who  can  forget  how  Mrs 
Herdal  dresses  the  table  for  supper 
with  dried  fish  and  punch?),  "  Lyre 
and  Lancet,"  and  a  dialogue  which 
appeared  during  the  recent  general 
election,  in  which  the  principal 
figure  is  the  wife  of  a  Radical  can- 

O 

didate  canvassing  in  a  working- 
class  neighbourhood  in  London. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  con- 
ceive, that  Charles  Keene's  hope 
has  been  justified,  and  that  in 
Mr  Anstey  the  table  acquired  a 
staunch  (though  not  a  stern)  and 
unflinching  Conservative. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  feature 
of  Punch  is  the  pictures  —  or 
rather,  the  pictures  plus  their 
legends.  If  the  contrast  between 


the  modern  and  the  ancient 
Punch  in  respect  of  letterpress 
is  a  striking  one,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  revolution  in  the  illus- 
trations 1  An  almost  impassable 
gulf  seems  to  yawn  between  the 
Punch  of  the  earlier  volumes, 
with  their  rude  woodcuts  and  their 
"  blackies  "  (so  pleasantly  revived 
in  a  more  dignified  form  by  Dumb 
Crambo,  junior),  and  the  Punch 
of  1895.  The  engineer  who  bridged 
that  gulf  was  John  Leech,  and  he, 
take  him  all  in  all,  was  the  best 
servant  Punch  ever  had.  The 
last  word  about  Leech  was  spoken 
by  Thackeray  many  years  ago, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  for  us  to 
bring  forward  now.  It  is  difficult, 
for  one  thing,  to  examine  critically 
the  man's  life-work,  which  over- 
flows with  kindliness  and  humour, 
and  which  has  been  from  one's 
childhood  the  subject,  not  merely 
of  admiration  and  delight,  but 
even  of  warm  affection.  Yet  two 
things  may  be  hinted.  In  the  first 
place,  though  Leech's  technical 
excellence  fell  short  of  Keene's 
(as  whose  does  not  ?),  it  was  far 
greater  than  it  is  now  generally 
assumed  to  be.  In  the  second 
place,  we  demur  altogether  to  the 
common  contention  that  Leech, 
however  happy  in  depicting  the 
humours  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  failed  when  he  attempted 
to  delineate  good  society.  There 
never  was  a  greater  misconception. 
It  is  true  that  the  society  (using 
the  word  in  its  more  limited  sense) 
which  Leech  portrays  seems  a  good 
deal  less  complicated  and  less  self- 
conscious  than  that  which  has  af- 
forded such  copious  material  for 
Mr  Du  Maurier's  pencil.  The  line 
between  the  gentleman  and  the 
cad,  or  "snob,"  was  drawn  hard 
and  fast :  there  was  no  room  for 
those  infinite  gradations,  those 
subtle  distinctions,  with  which  the 
later  artist  has  familiarised  us. 
But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that 
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Mr  Du  Maurier  has  concerned 
himself  with  but  a  small  section 
of  English  society,  and  that  a  sec- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  London.  The  vast 
mass  of  good  society -in  England  is 
not  engaged  in  an  endless  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  is  assured  of  its 
own  position,  is  not  composed  of 
Mr  Bellamy  Tabbys  or  Mrs  Pon- 
sonby  de  Tompkynses,  does  not 
hold  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
its  creed  that  "  the  only  people 
worth  our  knowing  are  the  people 
who  don't  want  to  know  us ! "  And 
the  inquiring  foreigner  who  desires 
to  obtain  a  correct  conception  of 
English  society  "  at  home "  will, 
we  maintain,  find  John  Leech's 
pictures  a  far  more  trustworthy 
guide  than  Mr  Du  Maurier's,  ad- 
mirable as  those  of  the  latter  may 
be.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  it 
was  Leech  who,  through  his  hunt- 
ing sketches,  imbued  Mr  Punch 
with  sane  and  sensible  views  about 
sport, — views  which  he  has  but 
rarely  abandoned  to  join  in  the 
ignorant  raviugs  of  those  who  de- 
nounce what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  "battues." 

The  four  artists  upon  whom,  in 
addition  to  Leech,  the  fabric  of 
Mr  P^ln(•tis  artistic  reputation 
mainly  rests,  all,  curiously  enough, 
"  took  the  shilling  "  in  Mark  Lem- 
on's time,  and  three  of  them,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  remain  until  this 
present.  Of  Sir  John  Tenniel— 
Sir  John  the  inexhaustible,  the 
ever  fresh  —  what  remains  to  be 
said  1  Think  what  it  means  that, 
a  Punch  man  for  five-and-forty 
years  (to  be  strictly  accurate,  from 
vol.  xix.  p.  224),  he  has  drawn 
every  weekly  ctirtoon  for  the  last 
thirty  years  with  scarcely  a  dozen 
exceptions  !  Not  one  of  his  de- 
signs but  has  the  note  of  distinc- 
tion, not  one  but  reveals  a  fastidi- 
ous taste  and  a  strong  bent  towards 
and  affinity  with  the  classical  and 
the  correct.  How  many  have  not 


only  been  the  hit  of  the  week,  but 
have  retained  an  enduring  place  in 
the  national  memory  !  Mr  Spiel- 
mann  has  enumerated  his  great 
successes  ;  among  his  "  failures  "  we 
recall  "The  Battle  of  the  Spurs" 
(vol.  liv.  p.  148),  "  Mose  in  Egitto  " 
(vol.  Ixix.  p.  245),  "The  Bear 
tightening  the  Grip  "  (vol.  Ixxiii.  p. 
247),  "The  British  Lion  prepares 
for  the  Jubilee  "  (vol.  xcii.  p.  295), 
"Panic  amongst  the  Pigs"  (vol. 
xciv.  p.  222),  one  of  his  most  spir- 
ited and  consummate  achievements 
in  pure  draughtsmanship,  and  the 
fine  representation  of  "  The  Lion 
and  his  Friends  "  (vol.  xcvii.  p.  C7). 
One  more  cartoon,  and  one  only,_ 
Ave  will  recall,  not  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  artistic  excellence, 
but  fraught  with  the  most  melan- 
choly associations.  Who  can  look 
up  "  The  Idle  and  the  Industrious 
Apprentice"  (vol.  ci.  p.  223)  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  on  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  or  without 
feeling  one  pang  of  regret  at  the 
prematurely  arrested  career  of 
Randolph  Churchill? 

For  the  great  part  of  his  career 
Charles  Keene  worked  without  re- 
ceiving aught  of  the  appreciation 
or  reward  due  to  his  unrivalled 
artistic  abilities.  About  a  year 
before  his  death,  the  delighted  ap- 
plause of  foreign  judges  suggested 
to  British  pressmen  that  a  genius 
of  no  ordinary  rank  was  with  us. 
So  startling  was  the  revelation 
that,  while  it  has  become  a  truism 
— twenty  years  after  it  became 
a  manifest  truth  —  that  Charles 
Keene  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
black-and-white  artists,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  fact  has  generally 
been  couched  in  the  language  of 
patronage  rather  than  of  deference, 
while  wholly  unnecessary  apologies 
have  been  made  for  his  inability  to 
draw  a  "gentleman."  No  doubt 
certain  subjects  were  more  con- 
genial to  Keene's  pencil  than 
others,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  end 
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there  remained  a  trace  of  the  early- 
Victorian  leaven,  which  led  him  to 
find  a  perpetual  source  of  fun  in  a 
mother-in-law  per  se,  as  well  as  in 
the  extraordinary  conception  of  a 
man  who  has  gone  out  for  a  day's 
shooting  replenishing  his   bag  on 
the  way  home  at  the  poulterer's — 
the    last    survival    we    take   it   of 
the  great  cockney-sportsman  myth 
(see  vol.  xcvii.  p.  170).    Even  these 
somewhat  fishlike  witticisms  were 
partially  redeemed  by  the  drawing, 
and   a   really  daring  fragment  of 
robust   realism — the    dialogue    be- 
tween  Mrs   Flcshpottle    and    Mrs 
Gurnblewag  (vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  131) — 
is,  perhaps,  only  rendered  tolerable 
by  the  vigour  of  the  design.      But, 
setting  this  limitation   aside,    the 
resources  of   language   are  insuffi- 
cient to  do  justice  to  the  resources 
of  his  art.     What  masterly  hand- 
ling of  a  complex  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  his  "View  of  the  Volun- 
teers as   they  will   never   be   seen 
by    the    Enemy "    (vol.    xxxix.    p. 
234),  or  his  picture  of  the  crowd 
at  the  boat-race  (vol.  Ixxii.  p.  135) ! 
How   full    of   the   very   breath    of 
life  are  the  street  Arabs  who  ask, 
"  What's  the  good   of  waccinatin' 
the    police  1     They    never   catches 
nuffin"  (vol.  xci.   p.   207),   or   the 
Irish  ruffians  waiting   behind   the 
wall    for    the    landlord    ("Sure,   I 
hope    the    ould    gintleman    hasn't 
mit  with  an  accident ! "  vol.  Ixxv. 
p,  27),  or  the  drunken  bridegroom 
(vol.  Ixxv.  p.  180),  or  the  old  gentle- 
man who  proposes  to  fight  with  the 
new  hatstancl  in  his  hall  (Alman- 
ack, 1875),  or  the  various  men  and 
animals    who    participate    in    the 
adventures  of  Miss  Lavinia  Brown- 
Jones  (vol.  li.)!     What  admirable 
landscapes    he    drew,    as    in    the 
Suffolk    sketch,    vol.    Ixi.    p.    86, 
and  in  "  Behind  the  Distillery  at 
Sligo"  (vol.  Ixix.   p.   67)!     What 
graceful  fancy,  what  control  of  his 
medium,  do  the  headings  and  the 
tailpieces  of  index  and  of  preface 


disclose  !  What  astonishing  effects 
of  light  and  shade  he  compasses 
in  "  The  Comet  as  seen  from  our 
Area"  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  190),  in  the 
gent,  who  "  hears  steps  following 
him  down -stairs"  (vol.  Ixxviii. 
p.  88),  and  in  the  picture  of  the 
old  lady  invited  to  look  through 
the  astronomical  telescope  (Alman- 
ack, 1868)  !  In  one  respect,  prob- 
ably, the  most  captious  will  allow 
that  Keene's  loss  is  irreparable — 
in  regard,  namely,  to  his  Scotch 
pictures.  The  costumes  may  be  a 
trifle  conventional  or  theatrical, 
but  the  faces  are  all  right,  and  the 
dialect  is  right  too,  unless  Tom 
Taylor  had  been  tampering  with 
it.  His  only  possible  rival  in  this 
department  is  Mr  Kalston,  whose 
recent  return  to  Punch  we  note 
with  great  satisfaction.  None  of 
his  characters,  at  all  events,  will 
allege  that  they  "  kups  [sic]  a 
whuskey  -  shop  "  (vol.  cv.  p.  118). 
Mr  llalston,  too,  may,  like  Keene 
(vol.  xcvii.  p.  39),  produce  a  pic- 
ture purporting  to  represent  the 
game  of  golf  which  shall  bear  a 
reasonable  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inal, and  not  merely  reproduce  the 
pastime  as  "  she  is  played  in  Eng- 
land "  !  and  one  even  of  Keene's 
caddies  is  carrying  his  clubs  "  re- 
versed." But  what  wonder  when 
Mr  2\mch's  favourite  pun  on  Mr 
Balfour's  name  ("Arthur  Golfour  ") 
depends  upon  a  radical  mistake  as 
to  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  and  is  pointless  unless  that 
statesman's  name  is  to  be  called 
"  Boiler  "  ! 

For  many  years  Mr  Du  Maurier 
has  been  displaying  in  the  pages  of 
Punch  his  marvellous  powers  of  ob- 
servation, his  irresistible  knack  of 
analysis.  While  Leech  may  not 
unfairly  be  compared  with  Scott 
in  his  view  of  society,  Mr  Du 
Maurier  has  been  faithfully  follow- 
ing the  precepts  and  the  practice 
of  his  master,  Thackeray.  His 
pure  artistic  gift,  we  rather  think, 
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lies  in  those  fields  whence  the 
grotesque  is  not  excluded  :  witness 
some  of  his  work  in  the  late  sixties, 
and  his  wonderful  series  of  night- 
mares in  recent  almanacks.  Few, 
at  any  rate,  of  his  pictures  tell 
their  own  tale,  and,  delicate  and 
refined  as  they  are,  almost  all 
would  be  robbed  of  their  supreme 
and  telling  effect  but  for  the  con- 
summate nicety  with  which  the 
legend  is  adjusted.  Legend  and 
drawing  together  compose  a  whole, 
where  no  strokes  are  superfluous, 
where  there  are  no  vague  or  ran- 
dom touches,  and  where  all  the 
means  are  skilfully  subordinated 
to  the  desired  end.  How  much 
Mr  Du  Maurier's  is  a  literary 
rather  than  an  artistic  triumph 
may  be  inferred  from  some  of  the 
"  social "  cuts  from  other  pencils 
which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  draw- 
ings, if  not  first-rate,  have  been  up 
to  a  high  standard ;  but  the  total 
effect  has  been  spoiled  by  a  clumsy 
and  inartistic  manipulation  of  the 
"  cackle,"  in  consequence  of  which 
the  characters  have  been  robbed  of 
the  intense  vraisemblance,  of  the 
close  relationship  to  real  life,  of 
the  typical  and  essential  quality, 
possessed  by  all  such  of  Mr  Du 
Maurier's  subjects  as  move  in  "le 
higlif."  Mr  and  Mrs  Ponsonby  de 
Tompkyns,  "The  Duchess,"  Lady 
Clara  Robinson  (nee  Vere  de  Vere), 
Sir  Gorgius  and  Lady  Midas, 
Sopely,  Todeson,  Sir  Pompey  Be- 
dell, and  Grigsby  have  become  as 
much  a  portion  of  the  national 
tradition  as  Mr  Briggs. 

No  member  of  Mr  Punch's  staff 
has  reached  greater  things  from 
more  unpromising  beginnings  than 
Mr  Sambourne — not  even  Mr  E.  T. 
Reed.  The  gap  that  stretches  be- 
tween his  earliest  sketches — com- 
monplace in  conception,  cramped 
and  amateurish  in  execution — and 
a  triumph  of  bold  perspective  like 
the  Rhodes  Colossus  (vol.  ciii.  p. 


26G)  seems  beyond  the  stride  even 
of  that  Colossus  to  cover.  Mr  Sam- 
bourne,  indeed,  may  claim  to  be 
second  only  to  Sir  John  Tenniel  in 
felicitously  hitting  off  the  political 
situation  of  the  day.  But  what 
strikes  one  most,  even  about  per- 
formances like  "  The  Elephant  and 
the  Eel"  (vol.  xcvi.  p.  146)  or 
"The  Times  tacking"  (vol.  Ixxviii. 
p.  170),  is  less  the  aptness  of  the 
thought  than  the  copiousness  of 
fancy  and  the  complexity  of 
method  with  which  it  is  expressed. 
There  is  no  economy  of  means 
about  Mr  Sambourne.  Composi- 
tions like  "Birds  of  a  .Feather" 
(vol.  Ixviii.),  or  his  annual  designs 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of 
the  Academy,  or  his  contributions 
to  the  almanacks,  or  to  the  Jubilee 
number,  are  miracles  of  ingenuity 
and  elaboration  ;  while  a  glance  at 
the  convention  by  which  the  check 
trousers  of  a  yahoo  are  represented 
(vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  122),  or  at  the  inex- 
tricable network  of  lines  which 
evolves  itself  into  the  "  cartoon 
junior,"  "Patchwork,  or  making 
up  a  British  Regiment "  (vol.  Ixxvi. 
p.  107),  makes  one  tremble  at  the 
manual  work  which  the  engraver 
must  have  undergone  to  give  effect 
to  his  meaning.  In  Mr  Sambourne's 
case,  too,  intricacy  of  detail  and 
superabundance  of  shading  are  no 
mere  devices  to  cover  poverty  of 
design.  His  outline  is  as  bold, 
nervous,  unfaltering,  and  correct 
as  that  of  Mr  Phil  May  himself ; 
nor  could  it  be  more  characteristi- 
cally exhibited  than  in  an  amusing 
little  thumbnail-sketch  of  1 875  (vol. 
Ixix.  p.  95),  where  Lord  Tennyson, 
poker  in  hand,  is  represented  as 
driving  an  unfortunate  interviewer 
from  his  presence,  through  the 
window. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Mr  Punch's 
Academy  of  Arts  mention  must  be 
brief.  Mr  Bernard  Partridge  won 
his  diploma,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
admirable  illustrations  of  Mr  An- 
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stey's  dialogues,  and  it  is  still  in 
that  species  of  work  that  he  shows 
at  his  best.  Mr  Phil  May,  we 
should  judge,  scarcely  feels  at  ease 
as  yet  in  his  new  quarters.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  jokes 
which  he  has  had  to  draw  up  to. 
At  all  events,  the  quite  recent 
illustration  of  "  Wheelin',  old  man, 
wheelin'/'  seems  to  us  the  only 
example  comparable  to  the  best 
of  his  previous  work.  Mr  Fur- 
niss's  secession  was  a  distinct  loss  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if,  so  far 
as  Punch  is  concerned,  his  bolt 
had  not  been  shot.  Every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  had  been  drawn 
playing  golf  in  some  hopelessly 
impossible  and  unprecedented  at- 
titude, and  Sir  Richard  Temple 
had  assumed  every  posture  of 
which  even  the  most  supple  and 
elastic  human  frame  is  incapable. 
In  Mr  Reed  we  fancy  we  detect 
a  much  more  original  talent,  of 
which  some  of  the  choice  fruit 
has  been  gathered  in  the  "  Pre- 
historic Peeps."  lie  has  made 
remarkable  progress  already,  and 
the  old-fashioned  note  of  grotesque 
exaggeration  and  caricature  which 
marks  his  works  is  by  no  means 
amiss. 

We  have  already  said  something 
by  the  way  of  Jfr  Punch's  political 
views,  with  which,  of  course,  in 
the  main  we  have  little  sympathy. 
The  bitter  Radicalism  of  his  youth 
has  long  been  toned  down ;  the 
family  feud  with  Jack  Ketch,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  early  volumes, 
has  been  healed,  nor,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  our  sagacious  friend 
now  work  himself  into  a  fever  of 
indignation  if  the  Home  Secretary 
very  properly  took  it  upon  himself 
to  open  an  anarchist's  private 
correspondence.  Moderation  has 
come  with  advancing  years ;  and 
as  Mr  Punch  must  "  please  to 
live,"  he  has  for  a  long  time  done 


his  best  to  keep  in  touch  with 
popular  feeling.  He  was  a  keen 
free-trader,  for  that  was  the  win- 
ning side,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  got  a  "  hand  "  from  him  un- 
til he  had  for  the  second  time  be- 
trayed his  party.  His  devotion  to 
Lord  Palmerston  was  heroic,  and 
he  equally  disliked  and  distrusted 
Mr  Disraeli  and  Mr  Bright. 
Thanks  to  keeping  his  pulse  on 
public  opinion,  he  has  almost 
never  been  factious,  and  he  has 
generally  risen  to  a  great  occasion. 
His  cartoons  during  the  Crimean 
war  are  a  noble  and  worthy  ex- 
pression of  patriotic  feeling,  and 
surely  must  have  troubled  his  con- 
science when  eighteen  years  ago 
he  took  the  Russian  bear  into  his 
good  graces,  and  assailed  our  old 
ally  the  Turk.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  to  be  inconsistent ;  after 
the  extinction  of  John  Company, 
for  example,  he  (quite  ultroneous- 
ly)  styled  the  Queen  "  Empress " 
in  the  preface  to  vol.  xxxv.,  but 
he  bitterly  opposed  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill  in  vol.  Ixx.  He  has 
been  systematically  unfair  to  al- 
most no  body  of  his  fellow-country- 
men except  to  the  High  Church 
party,  which  he  has  never  at- 
tempted to  understand  and  never 
ceased  to  lampoon.  His  concep- 
tions of  John  Bull  and  Britannia 
have  been  universally  accepted  as 
happy  ;  but  by  another  symbolical 
figure  he  has  done  something  to 
foster  the  mischievous  conception 
of  Ireland  as  a  distressed  and 
beautiful  female.  He  would  prob- 
ably pretend  to  hold  the  balance 
as  true  as  possible  between  both 
political  parties ;  but  the  real 
strength  of  his  inclination  to  Lib- 
eralism, or  at  all  events  to  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  policy,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  that  in  no 
cartoon  is  any  expression  given  to 
the  fierce  indignation  and  shame 
with  which  every  Englishman 
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heard  of  Mr  Gladstone's  disgraceful 
surrender  to  the  Boers  after  Ma- 
juba  Hill,  and  that  no  adequate 
commemoration  is  anywhere  made 
of  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1886  and  1895,'— by  far 
the  most  momentous  events  in  our 
recent  history.  If  Home  Rule 
had  then  carried  the  day,  what 
cartoons  should  we  have  had  in 
Punch !  Mr  Gladstone  as  an 
armed  knight  carrying  the  fainting 
Hibernia  out  of  some  vague  wood  ; 
Mr  Gladstone  as  Perseus  releasing 
Hibernia  as  Andromeda  from  a 
monster  labelled  "Coercion";  Mr 
Gladstone  as  Hercules  slaying 
some  Hydra ;  Mr  Gladstone,  his 
legs  swathed  like  a  brigand's  or 
like  Mr  Tupmaii's,  and  a  viking's 
helmet  on  his  head,  borne  aloft 
on  a  shield  by  his  faithful  and 
triumphant  men-at-arms, — one  or 
other  of  these  subjects  would  Sir 
•John  Tenniel's  pencil  have  been 
infallibly  called  upon  to  illustrate. 
The  Union,  on  the  contrary,  wins, 
a  revolution  is  averted,  and  the 
leader  of  the  victorious  party  is 
depicted  as  a  successful  "  ped.,"  or 
as  the  hero  of  a  bicycle  race  ! 

One  word  on  a  single  topic  and 
we  have  done.  It  has  always 
been  the  boast — -the  just  boast — of 
Punch  that  he  has  never  per- 
mitted his  columns  to  be  polluted 
by  any  of  those  topics  which  ap- 
pear so  largely  to  provoke  the  wit 
of  "our  lively  neighbour  the 
Gaul,"  as  Mr  Micawber  has  it.  A 
few  years  ago,  so  strict  were  the 
canons  of  British  taste,  it  would 
have  been  needless  to  emphasise 
this  characteristic  of  Punch,  which 
every  self-respecting  paper  would 
not  willingly  have  renounced  its 
claim  to  share.  Now,  however, 
our  bookstalls  and  our  club- 
tables  are  covered  with  prints,  at 


any  price  from  a  penny  to  six- 
pence, whose  sole  and  only  title 
to  popularity  is  the  licence  they 
assume  in  dealing  with  hitherto 
forbidden  matters.  It  is  true 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  borrow 
a  leaf  from  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours' book,  they  have  left  behind 
that  small  portion  of  wit  which 
might  have  been  pleaded  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  original  offence,  and  that 
their  jests  are  as  old  and  as  stupid 
as  they  are  offensive.  But  they 
seem  to  appeal  to  a  large  public 
none  the  less,  and  Mr  Punch  de- 
serves the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
community  at  large  for  abiding  by 
his  traditional  policy,  for  stead- 
fastly eschewing  this  perilous  stuff, 
stolen  (and  spoilt  in  the  stealing) 
from  France,  and  for  continuing  to 
provide  us  with  a  periodical  which 
no  honest  man  and  no  honest 
woman  need  be  ashamed  to  read. 
With  this  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration,  '  Maga ' 
takes  leave  of  its  very  good  friend. 
He  has  often  been  charged  with 
dulness ;  but  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  in  the  course  of  more  than 
a  century  of  volumes  he  should 
have  been  sometimes  stupid,  but 
that  he  should  have  been  so  con- 
sistently witty.  Luckily,  there  is 
small  prospect  of  his  material  giv- 
ing out.  The  world,  though  many 
are  unwilling  to  believe  it,  changes 
but  little,  and  the  folly  of  to-day 
will  be  either  the  folly  or  the  wis- 
dom of  to-morrow,  so  that  half  a 
century  hence  Mr  Punch's  playful 
raillery  will  doubtless  find  ample 
scope  in  much  the  same  crazes  that 
engaged  it  fifty  years  since  or  that 
engage  it  to-day.  Long  life,  then, 
to  the  sage ;  and  long  life  to  the 
fortunate  nation  which  can  boast 
so  kindly,  so  sagacious,  and  so  up- 
right a  censor ! 
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OXFOT1D    IX    FACT    AND    FICTIOX. 


THERE  are  many  charming  and 
well-known  views  of  Oxford  from 
one  point  or  another — from  Christ 
Church  meadows,  for  instance,  or 
from  the  fields  beyond  Holywell, 
or  from  Shotover,  or  from  the 
hill  above  Hinksey,  where  Turner 
painted  his  famous  picture  ;  but 
to  our  mind  by  far  the  most  charm- 
ing and  picturesque  of  all  must 
have  been  from  the  old  approach 
by  the  London  road,  over  Mag- 
dalen Bridge,  as  represented  in  a 
frontispiece  to  Ingram's  '  Memo- 
rials.' In  those  days  (1834),  the 
villas  of  brick  and  stucco  and  the 
dingy  purlieus  of  St  Clement's 
that  now  block  out  the  prospect 
did  not  exist ;  and  from  the  top 
of  the  coach  the  visitor  looked 
straight  across  the  present  Christ 
Church  cricket  -  ground  to  the 
meadows  beyond  the  Cherwell,  and 
had  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
every  tower  in  the  city  from  Mag- 
dalen to  the  Cathedral.  The  first 
impression  of  Oxford,  seen  thus, 
by  the  approaching  traveller,  espe- 
cially at  sunset,  was  that  of  a 
fairy-land  of  spires  and  pinnacles, 
rising  from  a  foreground  of  trees 
and  verdure,  and  from  a  pictur- 
esque point  of  view,  at  all  events, 
thoroughly  justified  Macaulay's  epi- 
thet, "the  noblest  of  English  cities." 
And  not  only  is  it  the  noblest,  but 
also  in  many  respects  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  for  of  no  other  city  in 
the  British  Isles  can  it  be  said  with 
greater  truth  that  wherever  we 
tread,  a  history  is  beneath  our 
feet.  From  the  time  when  Queen 
Maud  escaped  from  the  keep  of 
Norman  Castle,  which  the  visitor 
passes  on  his  way  from  the  station, 
Oxford  has  been  for  centuries  not 


only  the  home  of  "  lost  causes  and 
impossible  loyalties,"  but  the  reflex 
and  echo  of  our  national  life,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  college  which 
is  not  associated  with  some  politi- 
cal struggle  or  crisis  of  the  past. 
Merton  became  the  early  home 
of  religion  and  learning  —  inspir- 
ante  Deo,  ut  credimus1 — in  the  most 
turbulent  period  of  the  Barons' 
War.  Exeter  recalls  a  still  darker 
time,  for  the  founder,  Bishop 
Stapleton,  was  treasurer  to  the 
unfortunate  Edward  II.,  and  was 
foully  murdered  like  his  master. 
Queen's,  again,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Philippa's  chaplain,  and  All 
Souls'  by  Henry  V.'s  chancellor, 
it  was  said  by  way  of  expiation 
and  in  memory  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  French  battle-fields.  At 
Magdalen  a  Tudor  rose,  once  red 
and  afterwards  painted  white,  may 
still  be  seen  carved  beneath  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  Founder's  Tower, 
where  Richard  III.  once  lodged, 
recalling  the  struggle  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;  while  at  a  later 
date  "  Rupert's  trumpets  had  been 
heard  sounding  to  horse  in  those 
quiet  cloisters."  St  John's  owes 
its  garden  front,  "  perhaps  the 
loveliest  thing  in  Oxford,"  to  the 
munificence  of  Laud,  whose  body, 
with  that  of  Juxon,  rests  beneath 
the  altar  in  the  chapel ;  while  the 
statue  of  James  II.  in  University 
reminds  us  that  he  attended 
vespers  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  on 
his  memorable  visit,  when  the 
stout  resistance  offered  by  the 
Fellows  of  a  neighbouring  college 
led  to  the  expulsion  "  of  that  wise 
old  gentleman  who  "  (as  his  friend 
Louis  XIV.  said)  "  lost  three  king- 
doms for  a  Mass."  2 


1  From  a  letter  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Pope,  quoted  by  Ingram,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

2  Obadiah  Walker  was  then  Master  of  University,  and  his  memory  was  long 
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Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  stone 
drawn  from  the  Headington  quar- 
ries, the  colleges  have  a  specious  air 
of  antiquity  which  is  not  alto- 
gether justified  by  their  history. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little 
medieval  architecture  remaining 
in  modern  Oxford,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, that  we  shall  note  pres- 
ently. Most  of  the  older  build- 
ings date  from  Henry  VIII.  or 
from  the  Stuarts — in  fact  many 
of  the  finest  and  most  imposing 
structures,  such  as  the  great 
Quadrangle  of  the  Schools,  were 
executed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Pew  cities  have  suffered  more 
than  Oxford  from  the  destructive 
mania  of  one  generation  and  the 
tasteless  restoration,  or  still  more 
tasteless  rebuilding,  carried  out 
by  the  next.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think  of  the  number  of  ancient 
fabrics  which  have  been  ruth- 
lessly swept  away,  and  which  a 
little  timely  outlay  might  have  pre- 
served to  us.  As  it  is,  one  only 
has  to  glance  at  some  of  the  old 
collections  of  prints,  such  as 
Loggan's  '  Oxoniana,'  to  see  how 
much  we  have  lost  and  yet  how 
much  might  have  been  spared  to 
us.  Even  in  Hearne's  time,  this 
mischievous  tendency  had  shown 
itself,  and  he  mourns  over  the  old 
chapel  and  refectory  of  Queen's, 
which  were  lying  in  dishonoured 
ruin  on  the  side  next  the  High 
Street.  Probably  the  oldest  col- 
leges have  suffered  most.  At 
University  not  a  single  stone  is 
left  of  William  of  Durham's  orig- 
inal building.  At  Balliol  "the 
refectory,  kitchen,  and  outhouses," 
ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  Lady 
Devorguilla,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Merton,  fortunately, 


still  preserves  its  old  quadrangle 
and  muniment  -  room.  At  All 
Souls'  the  front  quad,  remains  as 
Chichele  left  it,  while  JSTew  College 
and  Magdalen  happily  retain  much 
of  the  original  work  of  the  two 
great  bishops  who  founded  these 
colleges.  In  the  last  century  sev- 
eral ancient  monuments  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  improvements,  that  might 
well  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 
Among  them  was  the  picturesque 
Turl  Gate,  the  ancient  "chamber 
in  St  Aldate's,"  and  the  archway 
across  Grand  Pont  or  Folly 
P>  ridge,  above  which  was  the 
study  of  the  great  Franciscan, 
Friar  Bacon,  the  master  of  the 
Black  Art  and  the  hero  of  monk- 
ish legends.  The  still  more  inter- 
esting gate  of  Bocardo,  close  to  St 
Michael's  Church,  was  pulled  down 
as  an  obstruction  in  1771.  Above 
it  was  the  chamber  where  Cran- 
mer  was  imprisoned,  and  from  the 
roof  he  is  said  to  have  watched 
the  llames  that  consumed  Ilidley 
and  Latimer  in  the  open  space 
near  the  city  wall.  However,  we 
are  told  on  good  authority  that 

' '  The  wiser  mind 

Grieves  less  for  what  time  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind." 

Certainly  we  have  good  cause  for 
grief  when  we  reflect  what  our 
"  time  " — the  Victorian  age — will 
have  left  behind  it  in  the  way  of 
architectural  achievements  at  Ox- 
ford— the  new  buildings  at  Merton, 
which  disfigure  the  once  charming 
view  from  Christ  Church  mead- 
ows ;  the  huge  barrack  of  red 
brick,  known  as  Keble  College ; 
the  new  Museum,  with  its  glaring 
inconsistency  of  styles ;  and  the 
new  Schools,  which  are  as  much  in 


preserved  by  the  popular  couplet  "Old  Obadiah  sings  Are  Maria."  A  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  documents  connected  with  these  transactions  was  edited 
by  Dr  Bloxam  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  in  1886. 
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keeping  with  the  older  buildings 
near  them  as  the  Alhatnbra  would 
be  if  placed  next  door  to  "West- 
minster Abbey.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  new  build- 
ings at  Christ  Church,  New  Col- 
lege, Trinity,  and  St  Swithin's 
Quad,  at  Magdalen,  which  are  in 
excellent  taste,  and  only  need  time 
to  harmonise  with  their  surround- 
ings ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  list  of  melancholy 
failures,  which  appal  and  oppress 
the  visitor,  not  only  for  their  in- 
trinsic ugliness,  but  for  their 
utter  incongruity  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  seventeeth  century. 
Assuredly,  as  Mr  Lang  very  mild- 
ly puts  the  case,  "  They  [the  Fel- 
lows of  Colleges]  should  think  twice 
or  even  thrice  before  leaving  on 
Oxford,  for  many  centuries,  the 
uncomely  mark  of  an  unfortunate 
judgment." 

Naturally  enough,  Oxford  has 
always  been  a  tempting  subject  to 
writers  of  liction ;  and  countless 
novels  have  appeared,  in  which 
university  life  lias  been  idealised 
or  caricatured  according  to  the 
fancy  or  prejudice  of  the  author. 
But  they  all  sutler  as  a  rale  from 
the  types  of  character  being  unreal 
and  exaggerated.  "The  hero  and 
his  friends  are  too  large,  too  noisy, 
too  bibulous,  too  extravagant,  too 
pugnacious.  .  .  .  They  seem  to 
stride  down  the  High,  prodigious, 
disproportionate  figures,  like  the 
kings  of  Egypt  or  the  monuments, 
overshadowing  the  crowd  of  dons, 
tradesmen,  and  bargees."  l  After 
all,  our  old  familiar  friend  '  Ver- 
dant Green'  is  still  the  best  and 
most  popular  account  of  an  Oxford 
undergraduate's  life.  There  is  no 
plot  to  speak  of,  it  is  true,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  '  Pickwick  ' ; 
the  style  is  often  slipshod,  and  the 
love-scenes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 


are  deplorably  poor  stuff.  The 
hero  himself  is  too  much  of  a  fool 
to  be  exactly  interesting,  and  the 
freshest  of  "freshers"  nowadays 
would  hardly  be  taken  in  by  such 
transparent  fictions  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  "  F.  P.,"  or  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  "  Lodge  of  Cemented 
Bricks."  But  the  one  character 
that  redeems  the  book,  and  indeed 
has  almost  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  an  English  classic,  is  the  im 
mortal  "  Mr  Bouncer."  We 'knew 
the  author  well,  and  a  more  amiable 
and  highly  cultured  man  it  would 
be  diilicult  to  find ;  but  after  read- 
ing Cuthbert  Bede's  contributions 
to  the  '  Leisure  Hour '  and  so  forth, 
it  was  always  a  source  of  wonder 
to  us  how  he  came  to  create  that 
humorous  and  festive  little  gen- 
tleman, who  is  quite  as  good  and 
original  a  character  in  his  way  as 
Thackeray's  "Harry  Foker."  Even 
now  one  cannot  turn  over  these 
familiar  pages  without  feeling 
something  of  one's  former  delight 
in  Mr  Bouncer's  irrepressible  per- 
sonality ;  his  unfailing  spirits  and 
good  -  humour  ;  his  unlimited  vo- 
cabulary of  somewhat  antiquated 
slang ;  his  terriors  II  uz  and  Buz  ; 
his  letter  to  "  the  Mum,"  stating 
that  "  he  is  short  and  wants  two 
ponies,"  and  his  dismay  when  "  the 
Mum  "  sends  him  in  response  Shet- 
land ponies  instead  of  bank-notes  ; 
and  then  the  famous  "  Panjan- 
drum "  examination  paper,  the 
real  meaning  of  which  we  never 
properly  understood  till  we  saw 
Randolph  Caldecott's  clever  illus- 
trations. In  short,  we  have  a  per- 
sonal affection  and  esteem  for  the 
little  man — so  joyous  in  prosperity, 
and  so  brave  in  misfortune ;  and 
we  feel  a  pang  of  regret  when, 
though  he  goes  to  the  extent  of 
shaving  his  head  and  covering  his 
wristbands  with  hieroglyphics,  he 
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is  finally  defeated  by  "  the  small 
but  well-armed  tribe  of  examiners," 
and  has  to  migrate  to  "the  Tav- 
ern." l  One  other  character  in 
'  Verdant  Green  '  is  singularly  true 
to  life,  and  that  is  Mr  Robert 
Filcher,  the  Scout.  Could  any 
college  servant  have  put  his  views 
on  the  vexed  question  of  "com- 
mons" and  "perquisites"  with 
such  delicacy,  and  yet  with  such 
distinctness,  as  Mr  Filcher  on  the 
first  morning  when  he  cleared  away 
his  master's  breakfast  things  1 — 

"  '  Put  away  these  bits  o'  things  as 
is  left,  sir  ! '  And  then  ho  added,  with 
an  air  of  mild  correction,  '  You  see, 
sir,  you's  fresh  to  the  place,  and  don't 
know  that  gentlemen  never  likes  that 
sort  o'  thing  done  litre,  sir  ;  but  you 
gets  your  commons,  sir,  fresh  and 
fresh  every  morning  and  evening, 
which  must  be  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  'ealth  than  a  heating  of  stale 
bread  and  suchlike.  No,  sir  ! '  con- 
tinued Mr  Filcher,  with  a  manner 
that  was  truly  parental,  'no,  sir  !  you 
trust  to  me,  and  I'll  take  care  of  your 
things,  1  will.'  And  from  the  way  he 
carried  off  the  eatables,  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  would  make  good 
his  words."  - 

To  pass  from  '  Verdant  Green ' 
to  Dean  Farrar's  extraordinary 
romance  'Julian  Home,'  is  like 
passing  from  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  comedy  to  the  blood  and 
thunder  of  a  transpontine  melo- 
drama. It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  where, 
when,  and  how  the  Dean  could 
have  picked  up  his  wonderful 
experience  of  university  life,  or 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  set  of 
young  men  most  of  whom  might 
as  well  have  belonged  to  the  Court 
of  Nero  as  to  Oxford  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  not  a 
single  natural  or  unaffected  char- 
acter among  them  all ;  and  well  as 
we  know  Oxford,  we  have  never  yet 


come  across  such  a  collection  of 
saints  and  sinners  as  the  angelic 
De  Vayne,  the  sanctimonious  Haz- 
litt,  the  coarse  and  spiteful  Brog- 
den,  and  the  abandoned  reprobate 
Bruce.  What  Tommy  Atkins 
says  of  his  comrades  might 
equally  well  be  said  to  the  author 
by  some  indignant  youth,  who  felt 
aggrieved  at  these  incarnations 
of  the  virtues  and  the  vices — 
about  as  much  like  human  beings 
as  the  stone  figures  round  Magda- 
len Quad.  : — 

' '  We  ain't  no  thin  red  heroes,  and  we 
ain't  no  blackguards  too, 

]5ut  single  men  in  barricks,  most  re- 
markable like  you." 

Undergraduates  have  too  much 
good  taste,  as  a  rule,  to  open  a 
conversation  by  asking,  "  How  is 
it  with  your  immortal  soul  1 " 
They  do  not  talk  of  the  "  hyper- 
dulia  of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  (what- 
ever this  may  mean),  nor  do  they 
make  long  quotations  from  the 
'  Agamemnon  '  and  the  '  Odyssey  ' 
when  talking  with  their  lady 
visitors.  Still  less  do  they  put 
laudanum  in  a  friend's  glass  of 
port,  or  draw  knives  upon  one 
another  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage ; 
and  though  their  wine-parties  have 
been  noisy  enough  on  occasions, 
they  are  not  usually  enlivened  by 
"screams  of  laughter,  ghastly  as 
those  that  might  have  sounded 
round  a  witches'  caldron  over  dia- 
bolical orgies."3  Surely  this  last 
sentence  must  have  crept  into  the 
text  by  mistake,  and  have  been 
intended  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
one  of  those  delectable  scenes  we 
have  recently  had  set  before  us  in 
'  Darkness  and  Dawn  ' ! 

'  Tom  Brown '  is  cast  in  a  manlier 
and  healthier  mould  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  but,  like  most  sequels,  it 
is  a  somewhat  disappointing  book. 


1  New  lim  Hall. 


-  Verdant  (Jreen,  p.  47. 
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It  is  rather  a  series  of  disjointed 
sketches  than  a  connected  story, 
and  the  hero  is  too  vacillating  and 
easily  led  to  be  a  proper  representa- 
tive of  llugby  under  Arnold.  The 
boating  set  is  of  course  much  in 
evidence  —  "the  strong  Gyas  and 
the  strong  Cloarithes  " — Hardy  the 
athletic  sizar,  and  that  Admirable 
Crichton,  Mr  Blake.  As  for 
Messrs  Drysdale,  St  Cloud,  and 
the  "fast  set,"  the  intrigue  at 
"  the  Choughs,"  and  the  senseless 
orgie  described  in  the  second 
volume — the  less  said  about  them 
the  better  ;  but  they  give  a  bad  im- 
pression of  Oxford  in  Mr  Hughes' 
time  — •  a  state  of  things  which 
we  hope  has  passed  away  along 
with  "  the  sparring  cribs,  the  Coal 
Hole,  and  the  Cider  Cellars,"  where 
these  young  gentlemen  were  wont 
to  resort  on  their  visits  to  London. 
Some  of  the  incidental  sketches 
are  clever  enough.  There  is  Mr 
Schloss,  the  tailor,  for  instance, 
"  a  tall  florid  man,  with  a  half- 
servile,  half-impudent  manner,  and 
a  foreign  accent ;  dressed  in  a 
sumptuous  costume,  with  a  velvet 
coat  and  a  gorgeous  plush  waist- 
coat." We  fancy  we  have  met 
Mr  Schloss  or  his  counterpart 
somewhere  in  actual  life.  Then 
there  is  "Joe  Muggles,  the  dog- 
fancier,"  by  whom  we  suppose  that 
old  rascal  "  Filthy  Lucre  "  is  meant 
— well  known  to  many  generations 
of  Oxford  men  in  bygone  times. 
He  kept  a  badger  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  such  undergraduates  as 
were  the  happy  owners  of  terriers 
like  Jim  Crawley's  "  celebrated 
dawg  Forceps  "  ;  and  he  occasion- 
ally intruded  his  offensive  person- 
ality at  breakfast  -  time,  with  a 
view  to  orders,  bringing  with  him 
a  strong  flavour  of  dogs,  ferrets, 
gin,  and  aniseed.  It  was  reported 
that  one  of  his  young  patrons, 
moved  with  compassion  at  his 
dirty  and  dilapidated  appearance, 


had  given  him  a  suit  of  cast-off 
clothes,  and  persuaded  him  to  take 
a  bath.  Bat  "Filthy  Lucre" 
brought  back  the  clothes  the  next 
morning  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  told  the  young  philanthropist 
that  the  street -boys  had  jeered 
him,  the  dogs  howled  at  him,  and 
the  badger  didn't  know  him  ! 

We  may  pass  over  with  slight 
notice  the  numerous  minor  novels 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  giving  the  author's  impres- 
sions of  Oxford  life  from  his  (or 
her)  point  of  view,  and  very  curi- 
ous some  of  these  impressions  seem 
to  be.  In  one  of  these  novels,  for 
instance,  the  hero  is  made  to  pro- 
pose to  the  heroine  on  the  top  of 
Magdalen  Tower,  of  all  places  in 
the  world.  In  another,  a  yoiing 
lady  marries  a  professor  twice 
her  own  age,  and  flirtations  and 
entanglements  with  sympathetic 
undergraduates  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  a  third,  'Faucit  of 
Balliol,'  by  the  late  Herman  Meri- 
vale,  there  is  a  really  excellent 
account  of  Commemoration  Week, 
and  the  idyl  between  Guy  Faucit 
and  Daisy  Fairfield  in  the  first 
volume  is  the  pleasantest  and 
most  natural  episode  in  what  is 
otherwise  a  somewhat  florid  and 
sensational  romance.  'John-a- 
Dreams,'  by  Mr  Julian  Sfcurgis, 
is  an  amusing  and  good-humoured 
satire  on  the  blue-china  school,  the 
poets,  the  Union  orator,  and  the 
young  enthusiasts  of  art  and  cul- 
ture as  they  appeared  thirty  years 
ago.  But,  naturally  enough,  it  is 
in  the  pages  of  '  Robert  Elsmere  ' 
that  one  seeks  and  finds  the  truest 
pictures  of  life  and  character  in 
modern  Oxford.  In  that  fascinat- 
ing, if  somewhat  repulsive,  story 
there  is  no  more  interesting  chap- 
ter than  that  which  describes  the 
young  and  impressionable  exhibi- 
tioner of  St  Anselm's ;  no  more 
striking  picture  than  the  masterly 
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sketch  of  Langham,  the  college 
tutor,  with  his  morbid  self-con- 
sciousness, his  fastidious  contempt 
for  his  surroundings,  his  cynicism, 
and  his  self-enforced  isolation  from 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
Perhaps  the  saddest  passage  in 
the  book  (and  there  are  many 
sad  ones)  is  that  in  which  the 
scholar  lays  bare  the  secret  of 
his  intellectual  death  in  life : — 

"  Of  the  gradual  dismal  failure  of 
all  his  efforts,  the  dying  down  of  de- 
sire and  ambition  ;  of  his  first  ardent 
worship  of  knowledge,  and  passion  to 
communicate  it  ;  and  of  the  first  in- 
tuitions, of  something  cold,  impotent, 
and  ballling  in  himself,  which  was 
to  stand  for  ever  between  him  and 
action,  between  him  and  human  affec- 
tion ;  the  growth  of  the  critical  pes- 
simist sense  which  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  enthusiasm  after  enthusiasm, 
friendship  after  friendship  —  which 
made  other  men  feel  him  inhuman, 
intangible,  a  skeleton  at  the  feast  ; 
and  the  persistence  through  it  all  of  a 
kind  of  hunger  for  life  and  its  satis- 
factions, which  the  will  was  more  and 
more  powerless  to  satisfy.'' 1 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  if 
Langham  is  a  sketch  from  real  life 
— certainly  not,  we  should  say,  as 
regards  personal  appearance,  for 
we  never  yet  encountered  a  col- 
lege tutor  with  a  Greek  profile, 
"  a  classical  delicacy  and  precision 
of  feature,"  "a  pale  clear  complex- 
ion," and  "closely  curling  jet  black 
hair."  But  his  mannerism,  his 
ironical  affectation  of  ignorance, 
his  caustic  answers,  his  hesitation 
and  dislike  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  simplest  question, 
are  all  characteristic  of  a  cer- 
tain school  of  thought.  The  late 
Mark  Pattison,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  quite  capable  of  saying 
contemptuously  to  some  ardent 


youth  fresh  from  Cuddesdon  what 
Langham  said  to  Elsmere,  "You 
may  as  well  preach  a  respectable 
mythology  as  anything  else."  ; 
Then  again  in  his  passion  for 
music,  his  morbid  aversion  to 
strangers,  his  hatred  of  boards 
and  committees,  this  "  microscopic 
student  of  texts"  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  late  Professor  Chand- 
ler. But  Chandler,  though  a  re- 
cluse, was  by  no  means  morose  or 
unsympathetic.  He  was  certainly 
no  woman-hater,  and  would  never 
have  treated  Rose  in  the  heartless 
fashion  of  his  counterpart ;  indeed, 
the  happiest  moments  of  his  life 
were  probably  those  passed  in  a 
neighbouring  drawing-room,  and 
his  best  and  truest  friend  was  the 
lady  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
library.  Again,  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  with  him 
as  private  pupils  will  always  re- 
member with  gratitude  his  genial 
welcome  and  his  kindly  interest  in 
their  work  ;  they  will  remember 
also  his  clear  and  incisive  criti- 
cisms, his  wit  and  readiness,  his 
power  of  illustration,  and,  above 
all,  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
Aristotelian  and  scholastic  phil- 
osophy, cognate  in  many  respects 
(so  at  least  we  are  told  by  two  com- 
petent critics)  to  that  of  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Hamilton  himself.3  It  is  a 
pity  that  almost  the  only  memorial 
of  so  much  learning  and  research 
should  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  Greek  Accents. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  identity  of  "  Mr  Grey,"  another 
character  in  'Ptobert  Elsmere,'  with 
his  "  massive  head,  deep  eyes  sunk 
under  the  brows,  and  Midland  ac- 
cent." He  can  be  clearly  no  other 
than  the  late  Professor  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  to  whom  the  work  is 
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dedicated.  It  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  his  life  and  opinions.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  headed 
the  reaction  against  materialism  ; 
and  that  his  lectures,  delivered  with 
a  force  and  vigour  that  were  all 
his  own,  were  a  development  of 
the  a  priori  systems  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.  But  his  teaching  was  some- 
thing more  than  "  galvanised  Kant- 
ism  "  ;  it  was  clear  and  dogmatic  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  vague 
idealism  of  those  "  nebulous  pro- 
fessors "  satirised  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  the  late  Dean  Mansel. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  "  Green 
of  Balliol"  was  a  living  force  in  Ox- 
ford, an  unconventional  preacher, 
whose  influence  and  ascendancy 
did  much  to  stir  that  wave  of 
religious  feeling  which  of  recent 
years  has  found  its  outcome  partly 
in  the  publication  of  '  Lux  Mundi,' 
partly  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Oxford  House  and  Toynbee  Hall, 
and  partly  also,  we  may  add,  in 
'  Ilobert  Elsmere.' 

The  intellectual  and  social  as- 
pects of  modern  Oxford  are  well 
described  in  a  set  of  interesting 
papers  by  some  of  the  resident 
Fellows,  published  a  few  years 
ago.1  One  striking  feature  of  un- 
dergraduate life  at  present  seems 
to  be  the  number  of  clubs  and 
societies  of  one  sort  or  another 
that  pervade  the  University  — 
public  school  clubs,  such  as  those 
of  Eton  and  Winchester ;  purely 
social  clubs,  such  as  "  Vincent's," 
the  chosen  resort  of  athletes 
and  celebrities ;  and  "  Bulling- 
don,"  beloved  of  Christ  Church 
men,  "  a  happy  combination  of 
cricket,  colour,  and  festivity " ; 
political  clubs,  such  as  the  Can- 
ning and  the  Palmerston  ;  musical 
societies ;  Shakespeare  societies  • 
and,  more  important  than  all,  the 


great  University  club  known  as 
"the  Union."  The  last-named 
has  all  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  a  good  London  club,  ex- 
cept that  you  cannot  dine  there ; 
but  there  is  a  newspaper  -  room 
with  some  300  journals,  a  smoking- 
room  with  luxurious  chairs  and 
Japanese  wall-papers,  billiard  and 
coffee  rooms,  an  excellent  refer- 
ence library,  and  the  great  hall 
arranged  with  rows  of  benches 
and  with  galleries  running  round 
it,  used  for  the  weekly  debates  in 
term-time.  Here  all  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  are  discussed 
by  the  rising  generation  of  poli- 
ticians, and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  debates  are  far  livelier 
than  they  would  be  on  correspond- 
ing subjects  in  the  House  itself. 
There  is  a  happy  rule  which  limits 
every  speaker  to  twenty  minutes ; 
and  then  there  is  a  terribly  critical 
audience,  which  likes  to  be  ex- 
cited or  amused,  but  does  not  at 
all  care  to  be  instructed  or  in- 
formed, still  less  pelted  with  stat- 
istics. A  clever  retort  or  a  bril- 
liant paradox,  a  happy  allusion  or 
illustration,  a  personal  attack  on 
an  opponent  or  some  obnoxious 
scheme  or  institution,  are  the 
things  that  strike  the  popular 
fancy  most,  and  evoke  the  "  cheers 
and  laughter "  so  grateful  to  a 
youthful  Cicero ;  but  fine  flights 
of  oratory,  or  anything  like  senti- 
ment, are,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  discouraged,  or  —  shall  we 
say  1 — howled  down.  If,  however, 
a  speaker  has  made  a  short  and 
telling  speech,  he  may  be  allowed 
the  luxury  of  a  peroration  at  the 
end  of  it.  We  can  remember  a 
stirring  debate  on  the  abolition  of 
University  Tests  many  years  ago, 
when  the  present  President  of  the 
Divorce  Court  depicted  the  awful 
consequences  that  would  ensue  if 


1  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.      Edited  by  J.  Wells,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.     London,  1892. 
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these  religious  barriers  were  broken 
down,  when  we  might  have  a  Bap- 
tist meeting-house  in  one  corner 
of  the  Quad,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  other,  and  might 
even  see  the  Car  of  Juggernaut 
rolling  down  the  High  !  After 
all,  Sir  Francis  Jeune  was  not  far 
wrong  in  his  prophecy ;  for  have 
we  not  two  Nonconformist  col- 
leges and  the  tramcar  1 

In  the  line  of  politics  that  he 
takes  up,  the  young  orator  at  the 
Union  is  guided,  as  he  would  prob- 
ably tell  you  himself,  by  the  exig- 
encies of  the  moment ;  and,  should 
occasion  require  it,  he  will  change 
his  party  with  no  more  scruple 
than  he  would  change  his  coat.  If 
he  has  been  a  Conservative  at 
school,  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  be  an  extreme  lladical  at  Ox- 
ford ;  or  he  may  diverge  from  his 
original  opinions  after  he  has  come 
into 'residence.  But,  whichever 
side  he  takes,  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  our  young  politician 
will  model  his  style  on  that  of 
some  famous  statesman  whom  he 
has  heard  at  a  political  dinner  or 
in  the  House  itself.  His  choice 
is  regulated  by  personal  predilec- 
tion and  by  his  natural  tempera- 
ment. If  he  is  languid  and  loose- 
ly built,  with  a  taste  for  meta- 
physics, he  obviously  selects  Mr 
Arthur  Balfour  as  his  guide  and 
model.  If  he  is  fluent,  glib,  quick 
at  retort,  and  has  a  turn  for  sar- 
casm, he  fixes  the  House  with  the 
glittering  eye — or  rather  eye-glass 
— of  Mr  Chamberlain.  But,  if  he 
is  a  born  jester,  a  master  of  quips 
and  cranks,  and  has  a  touch  of 
sentiment  as  well,  it  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  to  whom  he  "plays 
the  sedulous  ape."  But,  again,  if 
he  is  sweating  under  a  sense  of 
injuries,  real  or  imaginary,  with  a 
quantum  of  self-conceit  and  a  suf- 
ficient command  of  strong  lan- 
guage, Mr  Sexton  or  Mr  O'Brien 
will  claim  his  allegiance,  and  he 


will  pulverise  his  opponents  with 
all  the  impassioned  eloquence  of 
the  Irish  patriot.  A  few  years 
ago,  two  young  Balliol  men  actu- 
ally went  over  to  Donegal  to 
redress  Irish  grievances  and  set- 
tle the  Home  Rule  question  for 
themselves  there  and  then  upon 
the  spot.  Whether  they  were 
attacked  by  moonlighters  or  "run 
in"  by  the  minions  of  Dublin 
Castle,  we  cannot  precisely  re 
member ;  but  in  any  case  their 
experiences  were  unpleasant,  and 
they  had  to  return  ingloriously, 
with  the  slight  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing achieved  notoriety  at  the  cost 
of  some  personal  discomfort,  and 
of  being  actually  the  subject  of 
a  "  question "  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  oldest,  and  formerly  by  far 
the  most  distinguished,  political 
club  in  Oxford  is  the  "  Canning." 
It  was  founded  somewhere  about 
the  year  'GO  by  Mr  Auberon  Her- 
bert (the  late  Lord  Carnarvon's 
brother),  then  a  Fellow  of  St  John's, 
and  at  that  time  as  "  sfcern  and 
unbending  a  Tory "  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  had  been  in  his 
youth.  Afterwards,  as  might  have 
been  confidently  predicted,  he  went 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  became  an  equally  uncompro- 
mising Radical.  But  the  club, 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  un- 
regenerate  days,  survived  and  pros- 
pered, numbering  among  its  mem- 
bers most  of  the  rising  talent  of 
the  day.  It  remained  strictly 
Conservative,  and  every  member 
was  required  to  sign  a  test  at  his 
admission  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  as  at  present  estab- 
lished in  Church  and  State.  There 
were  weekly  meetings,  held  by  turns 
in  the  rooms  of  different  members  : 
a  paper  on  some  political  question 
of  the  day  was  read,  and  a  short 
and  informal  debate  usually  fol- 
lowed. Flagons  of  ale  and  long 
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pipes  and  tobacco  were  provided  by 
the  host  of  the  evening.  There  was 
always  plenty  of  talk  and  a  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  good-fellowship 
and  festivity ;  and  if  the  sallies 
of  wit  and  humour  were  not  quite 
equal  to  those  in  the  '  Noctes  Am- 
brosianre,'  good  epigrams  and  clever 
repartees  were  by  no  means  un- 
frequent.  The  club  motto  is  (or 
was)  a  model  of  condensed  Latin- 
ity,  "  Sceptra  fide,  f  renis  plebs 
eget,  ara  metu."  Some  members 
regarded  it  as  rather  a  truculent 
expression  of  their  political  creed, 
while  others  were  somewhat  hazy 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  themselves.  A  newly  elect- 
ed member,  whose  classical  attain- 
ments had  (in  the  opinion  of  his 
examiners)  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired, once  remarked  confidentially 
to  the  present  writer,  "Now,  you 
know,  I  like  the  first  part  of  the 
motto  about  the  Crown  wanting 
loyalty,  and  I  quite  agree  that 
the  people  want  curbs ;  but  isn't 
plough  them  with  fear  just  a  little 
too  strong  1 "  l 

Besides  his  club,  an  undergradu- 
ate must  have  a  journal  or  gazette, 
where  he  may  air  his  views,  venti- 
late his  grievances,  and,  if  the 
spirit  moves  him,  rush  into  poetry. 
There  is  a  long  and  melancholy 
list  of  these  gazettes  or  journals 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, lasting  a  few  terms,  or,  in 
some  cases,  a  few  years,  and  then 
passing  into  the  vast  limbo  of 
defunct  and  forgotten  literature. 
Their  very  names  have  in  most 
cases  perished  with  them.  Who, 
for  instance,  ever  heard  of — 'much 
less  read — '  11  Vagabondo,'  '  Olla 
Podrida,'  or  '  Waifs  and  Strays  '  ? 
Even  in  some  of  the  older  and 


better  known  periodicals  there  is 
little  that  seems  worth  preserv- 
ing. In  all  that  dreary  collection 
of  stale  gossip  and  scurrilous  anec- 
dotes there  is  scarcely  a  story 
worth  recording,  except  perhaps 
that  of  the  Balliol  undergraduate 
who  was  sconced  five  shillings  by 
the  Master  for  attempting  to  cut 
his  throat. 

Passing  on  to  more  recent  times, 
the  '  Oxford  Spectator '  has  perhaps 
more  cleverness  and  originality 
than  any  previous  or  subsequent 
undergraduate  publication.  It  was 
written,  in  the  year  1867,  by  three 
young  men  of  conspicuous  ability— 
Copleston,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Colombo ;  Nolan,  a  scholar  of  St 
John's,  whose  brilliant  prospects 
were  cut  short  by  an  untimely 
death ;  and  Humphry  Ward, 
whose  '  History  of  English  Poetry  ' 
is  a  standard  work,  and  whose 
wife  is  the  gifted  authoress  of 
'  Robert  Elsmere.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  play- 
ful satire  on  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  time  in  these  charming  essays, 
written  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  varied  now 
and  then  by  a  clever  imitation  of 
some  classical  author,  such  as  the 
description  of  the  various  colleges 
after  the  manner  of  Herodotus. 

Another  interesting  contribution 
to  university  literature  is  the 
'Pelican  Record,'  —  a  series  of 
papers  written  by  members  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  com- 
mencing in  1891.  Among  them 
are  two  most  ingenious  essays 
proving  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
Oxford  man ;  and,  after  all,  the 
internal  evidence  from  the  plays 
themselves  is  as  convincing  as  Mr 
Ignatius  Donnelly's  arguments  to 
prove  that  he  was  Bacon.  For 
are  there  not  constant  allusions  to 


b  may  be  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  ara  means  "altar,"  and  ara 
imperative  of  the  verb  "plough."     The  sense  of  the  line  is,  "We  require 


1  It 

is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  "plough, 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  restraint  for  the  people,  reverence  for  the  Church." 
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"scouts,"  "  battels,"  and  the  dons 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  ?  "  'Na- 
ture,' says  Shakespeare,  'hath 
formed  strange  Fellows  in  her 
time.'  There  were  among  them 
'learned  and  authentic  Fellows,' 
and  '  a  Fellow  of  infinite  jest.' 
There  were  also  a  '  periwig-pated 
Fellow,'  a  '  scurvy  Fellow,'  a 
'  snipt-taff'eta  Fellow,'  and  'an  old 
fat  Fellow.'  "  All  this  is  excellent 
fooling  ;  but,  to  pass  on  to  Fellows 
in  actual  history,  '  The  Pelican ' 
gives  us  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  Common- Room  life  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  in  the 
Fellows'  Betting  -  Book,  ranging 
from  177")  to  1808.  The  object 
of  these  bets  was  the  extremely 
laudable  one  of  supplying  wine 
for  the  Corpus  Common -Room, 
and  the  wagers  were  usxially  made 
in  the  traditional  "  rump  and 
dozen  "^  of  port.  As  in  the  his- 
torical betting -book  at  White's 
Club,  every  imaginable  subject, 
quicquid  ayuni  homines,  supplied 
materials  for  a  wager  —  the 
weather,  the  war,  the  turf,  the 
elections,  the  weight  of  certain 
Fellows,  feats  of  activity,  the  race 
between  "  Firetail  "  and  "Pump- 
kin," the  comparative  merits  of 
mighty  boxers,  such  as  "Big  Ben," 
"The  Pig,"  and  "Dutch  Sam": 
and,  when  other  subjects  failed, 
a  wager  was  even  laid  as  to  whether 
there  were  more  Smiths  than 
Joneses  on  the  Graduates'  register, 
or  whether  the  Proctor  would  be 
thrown  off  his  horse  the  next  time 
he  rode  out. 

In  recent  years,  the  '  Oxford 
Magazine'  has  been  the  usual 
medium  of  bringing  the  literary 
talent  of  aspiring  undergraduates 
before  the  public ;  and  with  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of 
locnl  residents,  all  more  or  less 
interested  in  university  matters, 
this  journal  has  enjoyed  a  success 


and  a  circulation  unknown  to  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  original 
matter  in  it  is  naturally  of  vari- 
able quality  ;  but  a  judicious  selec- 
tion from  the  poetical  contribu- 
tions was  recently  published,  and 
contains  some  clever  imitations 
of  well  -  known  poets.  Among 
them  we  may  select  one  poem,  in 
the  style  of  Praed,  which  throws 
a  curious  side-light  on  the  modern 
"  Extension  Lectures."  Mr  Alger- 
non Dexter,  an  undergraduate, 
sends  a  pressing  invitation  to  an  old 
flame  of  his,  Miss  Kitty  Tremaine, 
to  come  up  for  the  Encoenia  of 
June  1888,  and  paints  in  glowing 
terms  all  the  delights  and  dissi- 
pations of  "Commem."  Miss  Tre- 
maine, however,  declines  her  young 
friend's  offer,  as  she  proposes  to 
attend  the  "  Extension  Lectures  " 
in  the  Long  Vacation,  and  to  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  Greek, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics ; 
and  then  she  somewhat  cruelly 
hints  at  the  delight  of  literary 
gossip  with  Deans  and  Professors, 
the  communion  of  kindred  spirits, 
etc.— 

' '  I   can   gaze  at   the   stars  from  your 
towers, 

Till    the    summer   nights    pale    into 

dawns ; 
I  can  wander  with  Readers  in  bowers, 

I  can  walk  with  Professors  on  lawns ; 
And  oil,  if  from  skies  unpropitious 

<; ciitle  rain  in  soft  drizzle  should  fall, 
There  are  chances  of  converse  delicious, 

Trte-d-tcte  in  the  Cloister  or  Hall. 
There's  a  feeling  one  has  towards  one's 
teacher — 

Dear  Algy,  don't  say  that  it's  wrong — 
This  communion  of  souls  is  a  feature 

Of  our  shy  student  life  in  the  Long. " 1 

But  Mr  Algernon  Dexter  is  far 
from  being  convinced  by  Miss 
Kitty's  eloquence;  in  fact,  he  is 
so  much  annoyed  that,  as  his 
editor  puts  it,,  "he  forgets  alike 
his  scholarship  and  his  Praed,  and 
responds  in  the  fresh  and  nervous 


1  Echoes  from  the  Oxford  Magazine,  p.  109. 
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vernacular  of   the   undergraduate 
of  the  period  "  : — 

"  DEAR  KITTY, 

You  used  to  be  jolly, 
And  I'd  stand  a  good  deal  for  your 

sake, 
But,  Great  Scot  !  of  all  possible  folly 

This  last  fad  of  yours  takes  the  cake. 
Why,    you'd  conic  up  a   mere   carpet- 
bagger, 
And  though  Bishops  and  Dons  boss 

the  sho\v, 
And     yon     think     that     it's     awfully 

swagger, 
You    would    find    that    it's    awfully 

slow. 
Your  friends  say  you're  trying  to  rile 

'em, 

And  your  enemies  snigger  and  grin  ; 
If  they  run  you  for  Earlswood  Asylum, 

By  -lingo  !  you'd  simply  romp  in. 
You  were  always  a  bit  of  a  dreamer, 
"But    you're    coining    it    rather    too 

strong, 

And  I'll  write  you  a  regular  screamer 
If  you  dare  to  come  up  in  the  Long." 

We  confess  that  our  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  Mr  Algernon 
Dexter,  who  has  the  gravest  reasons 
for  complaint.  We  suspect,  in- 
deed, that  Nuneham  and  Godstow, 
Magdalen  Walks  and  Worcester 
Gardens,  see  more  of  the  young 
ladies  and  their  attendant  cava- 
liers (or  professors)  than  the  lec- 
ture-room or  the  Museum ;  and 
we  have  no  great  faith  in  this 
education  by  picnic,  which  is  what 
the  Long  Vacation  Extension  Lec- 
tures seem  to  amount  to,  though, 
possibly,  after  all,  it  may  in  one 
sense  be  "  the  higher  education  of 
women." 

The  poem  from  which  we  have 
made  the  above  extracts  is  spirited 
and  amusing ;  but  as  a  rule  there 
is  little  force  or  originality  in  the 
effusions  of  undergraduate  bards. 
The  "  Newdigates  "  themselves 
are  too  often  a  string  of  bom- 
bastic commonplaces,  and  as  tame 
and  lifeless  as  the  dullest  parts 
of  the  "  Excursion."  Of  course 


there  are  notable  exceptions,  and 
some  famous  names  occur  at  once, 
such  as  Heber,  Milman,  Stan- 
ley, Roundell  Palmer,  Edwin 
Arnold,  where  the  poems  rise  far 
above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity ; 
but  the  lines  usually  recited  from 
the  rostrum  on  Commemoration- 
day  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  "  Mr  Pope-Scott's  "  perora- 
tion on  Athens,  preserved  to  us 
by  Mr  Herman  Merivale,  with  its 
monotonous  cadence,  its  sham 
sentiment,  and  its  unblushing 
plagiarisms : — 

"Though  the  deft  voice  of  fair  Pen- 
telicus 

F>e  in  her  sweeter  secrets  mute  for  us  ; 

Though  lost  the  painter's  and  the  sculp- 
tor's lore, 

Yet  still  for  ever  (as  I  said  before) 

Thy  name,  fair  city  of  the  violet  crown, 

Shall  travel  on  the  wings  of  memory 
down, 

And  live  embalmed,  until  the  death  of 
time, 

Linked  with  all  virtues  and  a  single 
crime."  l 

As  a  rule,  the  undergraduate  is 
a  tractable  and  reasonable  being, 
who  submits  readily  enough  to  the 
necessary  rules  laid  down  by  the 
college  authorities,  especially  if  he 
comes  from  a  public  school,  such 
as  Harrow  or  Winchester,  where 
he  is  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  command  and  obedience.  If  he 
persistently  absents  himself  from 
morning  chapel  or  roll-call,  if  he 
knocks  in  late,  or  is  found  in  a 
billiard-room  after  nine,  he  will 
pay  the  fine  or  undergo  the  penalty 
imposed  without  the  slightest  ani- 
mus or  ill  feeling  against  the  offi- 
cial who  has  done  his  duty,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  done  it  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner.  But  an 
undergraduate  is  intensely  conser- 
vative, and  strongly  resents  uncon- 
stitutional methods  or  any  needless 
interference  with  time-honoured 


1  Faucit  of  Balliol,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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rights    and    traditions ;    and  both 
Heads   of   Houses  and  tutors,    if 
they    are    well-advised,     carefully 
avoid    infringing   these  unwritten 
laws  which  define  the  liberties  of 
their    pupils    and    subjects.      But 
there    must    be,   of    course,    every 
now  and  then  turbulent  spirits  in 
every  college,  who  take  advantage 
of  some  real  or  fancied  injustice  to 
show  their  discontent  with  existing 
authority  in  various  ways,  all  more 
or  less   objectionable.     Sometimes 
it   takes   the   form   of    noise    pure 
and  simple — blowing  horns  in  the 
quadrangle     or    yelling     out     the 
chorus    of    the    last    popular  song 
under    the    dean's  windows,   with 
"a  running  accompaniment  of  fire- 
shovels      and       poker      obligato." 
Sometimes  a  bonfire  is  lighted,  and 
the  figure  of  some  obnoxious  don 
is  burnt  in  effigy  ;  or  resort  is  had 
to  the  -ancient  practice  of  "  screw- 
ing up,"  which  dates  from  the  reign 
of    Henry  VIII.,  when   the  com- 
missioner sent  down  to  demand  a 
favourable  decision  on  the  question 
of   his  divorce  was   ignoniiniously 
screwed    up    at    Lincoln    College. 
The  manner  of  procedure  is  both 
simple  and  effective.     Long  nails, 
or,  better  still,  gimlets,  are   noise- 
lessly driven  into  the  jambs  of  the 
outer  door  or  oak  ;  the  handles  are 
then  broken  off,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate inmate  of  the  rooms  remains 
a    close    prisoner  till   a   carpenter 
can    undo    the    mischief.      "There 
is  scarcely  a  more  touching  story," 
says  Mr  Lang,  "than  that  of  the 
don    who    found    himself    for    the 
first  time  screwed  up  and  fastened 
within  his  own  oak.     '  What  am  I 
to  do  1 '  the  victim  asked  his  sym- 
pfathising    scout,  who  was  on  the 
other, — the  free  side  of   the  oak. 


'Well,  sir,  Mr  Muff  when  'e's 
screwed  up,  'e  sends  for  the  black- 
smith.' What  a  position  for  a  man 
in  authority,  to  be  in  the  constant 
habit  of  sending  for  the  black- 
smith ! " l  Evidently  this  must 
have  been  the  same  college  where 
a  few  years  ago  the  usual  formula 
of  a  scout  when  he  called  his 
master  was  popularly  supposed  to 
be  something  of  this  kind,  "  Half- 
past  seven,  sir ;  dean  screwed  up 
again ;  what  will  you  have  for 
breakfast,  sir?" 

For  some  reason  or  other  Christ 
Church  has  always  enjoyed  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  the  scene 
of  periodical  outbreaks.2  The 
doors  of  the  Deanery  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been 
painted  red,  and  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  garden  wantonly 
destroyed.  But  the  most  senseless 
outrage  took  place  some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  statues  and 
manuscripts  were  taken  from  the 
collpge  library  and  set  fire  to  in 
Peckwater  Quad.  The  ringleaders, 
among  whom  was  a  prominent 
member  of  her  Majesty's  late 
Government,  were  deservedly  sent 
down.  A  little  time  after  this,  a 
stranger  happened  to  be  dining  at 
Christ  Church,  and,  according  to  a 
weekly  paper,  the  following  scene 
took  place  : — 

"  I  hiring  the  dinner  some  one  asked 
the  host,  "Mr  ,  whether  he  ex- 
pected any  recurrence  of  the  disorder, 
and  he  replied  that  Christ  Church 
had  become  much  quieter,  and  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  had 
taken  place  among  the  undergradu- 
ates. At  that  very  moment  a  violent 
explosion  outside  shook  the  college  to 
its  foundations,  and  caused  all  at  the 
table  to  start  up  from  their  seats  and 
rush  to  the  windows.  On  looking 


2  Some  llalliol  men  broke  out  of,  or  into,  College-we  forget  which-whcii 
Jowett  was  a  tutor.  A  friend  remarked  to  him  somewhat  inopportunely  that  the 
affair  reminded  him  of  prisoners  breaking  out  of  jail.  "ttorse  than  that,  Boul 
Jowett,  in  his  shrillest  recitative,— "  reminds  me  of  Christ  Urarcn. 
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out,  they  perceived  a  large  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  slowly  from  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle  ;  beneath  there 
yawned  a  huge  chasm,  a  witness  to 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  amateur 
engineers.  A  young  undergraduate 
hailing  from  the  Antipodes  was  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  hole.  In  excess 
of  modesty  lie  concealed  himself  as 
much  as  possible  with  mi  enormous 
umbrella,  adorned  with  innumerable 
small  Chinese  lanterns,  and,  to  the  no 
little  anmsement  of  the  guests  and 
the  indescribable  horror  and  disgust 

of  Mr  ,  he  sang  in  the  sweetest 

yet  most  resonant  of  voices  the  latest 
production  of  the  Muses,  entitled, 
'Have  you  seen  the  Shah?'  The 
singer,  if  I  remember  rightly,  betook 
himself  back  to  his  antipodean  wilds 
very  shortly  afterwards." 

This  young  gentleman  (if  he 
existed)  must  have  been  closely 
related  to  "the  Exeter  Sioux," 
described  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang, 
"  a  half-reclaimed  savage,  who  dis- 
appeared on  the  war-path  after 
failing  to  scalp  the  junior  proctor." 
For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unacl- 
visable  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  cmeute  which  took  place  after 
the  Bullingdon  Club  dinner  last 
year,  when  live  hundred  panes  of 
glass  were  broken,  chiefly  in  Peck 
water  Quad.,  by  some  mischievous 
individuals,  who  were  probably  not 
even  members  of  "the  House,"  but 
were  certainly  "  flown  with  inso- 
lence and  wine."  It  was  obviously 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of 
somebody ;  and,  accordingly,  some 
twenty  youths,  who  had  been  din- 
ing at  Bullingdon,  were  selected 
as  scapegoats,  although  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  that  they  had 
broken  the  windows  or  done  any- 
thing more  than  make  a  noise  in 
the  quadrangle.  They  were  in- 
continently sent  down,  pour  en- 
courager  les  autres ;  and  though  a 
strong  remonstrance,  signed  by  all 
the  parents  of  the  victims,  appeared 
in  the  '  Times  '  some  months  after- 
wards, it  was  then  too  late  to 


remedy  the  injustice,  if  it  was 
one.  The  mischief  had  been  done, 
and  these  scions  of  noble  houses 
had  lost  a  term.  The  parents 
were  not  alone  in  thinking  their 
sons  had  been  harshly  treated,  for 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed, not  only  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  in  general  society  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
punishment  had  fallen  on  the 
wrong  shoulders,  and  that  a  little 
more  common-sense  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
(especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
Blenheim  Ball)  would  have  pre- 
vented this  deplorable  outrage, 
repeated  (if  we  mistake  not)  in 
the  October  term. 

Another  form  of  "rowdyism," 
as  objectionable  in  its  way  as 
breaking  college  windows,  is  hap- 
pily extinct.  This  was  the  practice 
of  wrenching  off  door-knockers  and 
bell  -  handles  on  winter  evenings. 
There  was  a  mania  for  this  amuse- 
ment in  1835,  and  Cox  (the  old 
esquire-bedell)  tells  us  that  when 
Mercury  (the  Christ  Church  foun- 
tain) was  cleaned  out  shortly  after- 
wards, it  was  found  to  be  literally 
floored  with  knockers  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  boards  and 
ornaments ;  and  he  was  himself 
only  just  in  time  to  rescue  a 
favourite  old  brass  knocker  on  his 
house  in  Merton  Street  from  the 
clutches  of  these  "noctivagous 
heroes."  This  detestable  practice 
was  revived  about  thirty  years 
afterwards  by  a  band  of  young 
Mohocks,  who  wrenched  off  knock- 
ers and  bell-handles  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  had  even  the  effrontery 
to  carry  off  the  signboard  over  the 
county  police  station.  The  last- 
named  trophy  is  still,  we  believe,  a 
cherished  heirloom  in  an  ancestral 
mansion  in  the  north  of  England. 

Even  the  classic  Town  and  Gown 
Row,  asurvival  from  the  Dark  Ages, 
is  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  past, 
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and  there  is  no  fear  of  a  modern 
"  Codlingsby  "  having  to  confront 
a  gigantic  bargee,  or  to  provide 
for  his  victim's  family  after  the 
funeral.  There  was  an  attempted 
revival  of  the  feud  in  1859,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  birthday,  and 
we  can  ourselves  remember,  as  a 
schoolboy,  watching  a  line  of  gowns- 
men arm-in-arm  sweeping  all  before 
them  in.  the  High  Street.  There 
were  a  good  many  "  excursions 
and  alarms  "  on  that  evening  ;  the 
proctors  and  their  satellites  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  heads  as 
well  as  windows  were  broken. 
What  were  known  as  the  "  Bread 
Riots  "  —  some  ten  years  later  — 
was  probably  the  last  occasion  on 
which  any  serious  conflict  took 
place  between  the  gownsmen  and 
the  citi/ens.  An  unpopular  baker 
(Mr  Alderman  Grubb)  had  his  win- 
dows broken,  the  streets  were  filled 
by  an  infuriated  and  half-famished 
mob  ;  and  so  serious  was  the  aspect 
of  affairs  that  the  magistrates  swore 
in  a  number  of  special  constables 
to  restore  order.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  undergraduates  were 
only  too  eager  to  be  enrolled ;  and 
a  number  of  them  took  the  requisite 
oath,  and  were  provided  with  the 
orthodox  short  staves,  which  they 
used  with  considerable  effect  on 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
rioters.  There  was  a  tradition  at 
the  time  that  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Eight  had 
actually  killed  a  man  by  a  blow 
from  his  truncheon.  In  any  case, 
it  is  certain  that  the  victim  never 
left  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
carried  after  the  occurrence. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  an 


excellent  feeling  prevails  between 
the  citizens  and  the  members  of 
the  University,  except  that  there 
is  occasional  jealousy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unusual  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  proctors  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's Court.  As  for  the  modern 
undergraduate,  as  a  rule  he  is  the 
most  quiet  and  peaceable  of 
mortals,  and  has  long  since  given 
up  such  violent  delights  as  wrench- 
ing off  door  -  knockers,  assaulting 
policemen,  or  squaring  up  to  bar- 
gees. Not  that  he  is  the  least  de- 
ficient in  spirit  or  courage,  as  those 
who  have  watched  the  football- 
matches  in  the  parks  will  readily 
testify  ;  but  except  at  such  licensed 
saturnalia  as  a  college  "  Rag"  or  a 
bump-supper,  he  keeps  his  voice 
and  temper  under  perfect  control, 
and  cultivates  a  dignified  repose  of 
mariner  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  member  of  White's  or  Arthur's. 
Anything  like  loudness  or  ostenta- 
tion is  vetoed  as  bad  taste,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  his  dress  is  as 
quiet  as  his  deportment.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
contrast  between  the  costume  of  the 
undergraduate  of  half  a  century 
ago,  as  depicted  by  Leech  or  Cuth- 
bert  Bede,  and  that  of  his  successor 
of  the  present  day.  The  velvet 
coats,  the  gaudy  scarves,  the  em- 
broidered waistcoats,  and  the 
trousers  "  with  patterns  of  oriental 
gorgeousness  "  worn  by  the  insuffer- 
able coxcombs  of  the  year  '45,  have 
been  replaced  by  a  costume  which, 
from  the  Norfolk  jacket  to  the 
boots  and  gaiters,  is  a  sober  and 
carefully  blended  harmony  in  grey 
or  brown.1  It  is  only  when  he 


i  Two  of  the  best  lines  in  Calvcrley's  ingenious  version  of  the  "  Carmen  Sasculare" 
('  Verses  and  Translations,'  p.  149)  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  dress  of  the 
undergraduates  of  his  day : — 

"  Aniniramur  opus  tnnioic,  vpstem  quo  sororcra 
Iridis,  ct  crarum  11011  enarrabile  tegmen. 

In  the  notes,  which  are  in  the  best  manner  of^Orellius,  he  explains  that  opus 
^"  shirt-work,"  and  veistem  =  "  waistcoat." 
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puts  on  a  smoking-suit  (if  he  has 
one),  or  equips  himself  for  the 
river,  that  the  undergraduate — so 
to  speak  —  rushes  into  colour. 
Then  indeed  it  is  a  case  of  quot 
homines,  tot  colores.  Every  club 
and  college  has  its  distinguishing 
ribbon  and  uniform  ;  and  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  of  Magdalen  (the 
original  "blazer"),  the  blue  and 
cardinal's  hat  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  famous  black  and  yellow 
of  Brasenose  carry  with  them  a 
prestige  and  significance  which,  like 
the  stars  worn  by  statesmen  and 
ambassadors,  represent  "  the  poetry 
of  dress."  l 

These  colours  give  additional 
life  and  picturesqueness  to  the 
familiar  scene  by  the  river-side, 
with  the  long  line  of  gaily  painted 
barges,  the  background  of  ances- 
tral elms,  and  the  spires  and  towers 
of  the  fair  city  just  appearing  in 
the  distance.  We  can  well  remem- 
ber one  afternoon  in  May,  many 
years  ago,  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  the  summer  term 
did  not  belie  its  name,  looking  at 
the  Eights  practising,  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  the  University 
Barge,  with  the  late  Mr  John 
Blackwood  and  Colonel  Lockhart. 
Our  hearts  were  strangely  stirred 
as  we  watched  the  life  and  anima- 
tion, the  grace  and  energy  of  the 
youthful  figures,  and  listened  to 
the  joyous  shouts  and  gay  laughter 
from  the  scattered  groups  of  boat- 
ing-men, while  every  now  and  then 
there  came 

' '  The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Between  the  willows," 

and  an  Eight  flashed  past  us,  with 
that  swing  and  precision  that 
seems  the  very  poetry  of  motion, 
and  with  the  oar-blades  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight.  We  all  three  of 


us  grew  sentimental  as  we  watched 
"our  young  barbarians,"  and  the 
Editor,  with  something  like  a  sigh, 
declared,  "Ay,  it's  the  finest  sight 
in  England.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  it."  Clearly,  if  a 
scene  like  this  could  touch  and  in- 
terest the  casual  visitor  or  the  pro- 
saic man  of  the  world,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  what  must  be  its 
charm  and  fascination  to  these 
young  and  impressionable  spirits 
to  whom  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
their  lives  ?  A  man  may  forget 
much  that  has  pleased  and  at- 
tracted him  in  the  past ;  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  he  never  for- 
gets the  fairy  land,  the  golden 
hours,  "the  life  in  ideal  gardens" 
of  his  first  summer  term.  Mr 
Lang,  who  knows  his  Oxford  al- 
most as  well  as  he  knows  his  St 
Andrews — and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal — has  given  us  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  ineffaceable 
memories  of  his  youth  when  he 
was  a  scholar  at  Balliol  : — 

"  The  cream  of  university  life  is 
the  first  summer  term.  Debts  as  yet 
are  not  ;  the  schools  are  too  far  off  to 
cast  their  shadow  over  the  unlimited 
enjoyment  which  begins  when  lecture 
is  over  at  one  o'clock.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  do — 

'  When  wickets  are  bowled  and  defended, 

When  Isis  is  triad  with  the  Eights, 
When  music  and  sunset  are  blended, 

When  Youth  and  the  Summer  are  mates, 
When  freshmen  are  heedless  of  '  Greats," 

When    note -books    are    scribbled    with 

rhyme, 
Ah  !  these  are  the  hours  that  one  rates  ; 

Sweet  hours,  and  the  lleetcst  of  Time- ! ' 


"  What  day  can  be  happier  than 
that  of  which  the  morning  is  given 
(after  a  lively  college  breakfast,  or  a 
'comrnonising'  with  a  friend)  to  study, 
while  cricket  occupies  the  afternoon, 
till  music  and  sunset  fill  the  grassy 


1  Lord  Eeaconsrield  said  that  Byron's  famous  line  should  be — - 
"Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  dress .' " 
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stretches  above  lilley,  and  the  college 
Eights  flash  past  among  cheering  and 
splashing  1  Then  there  is  supper  in 
the  cool  halls,  darkling,  and  half  lit 
up;  and  after  supper  talk  till  the 
birds  twitter  in  the  elms,  and  the 
roofs  and  the  chapel-spire  look  un- 
familiar in  the  blue  of  dawn." 

To  the  undergraduate  as  well  as 
to  his  "  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins," 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  summer 
term  is  undoubtedly  the  Commem- 
oration ;  though  probably  he  and 
his  lady  friends  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  what  it  is  exactly 
that  they  are  commemorating,  un- 
less it  is  the  founder  of  lobster 
salad  and  dry  champagne.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  theatre — the  En- 
ca:nia  proper  or  the  Commemora- 
tion of  Founders  and  Benefac- 
tors —  are  stately  and  imposing 
enough,  when  not  marred  by  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  galleries.  Yet 
their  noisy  chaff  has,  like  most 
things  in  Oxford,  its  historical  sig- 
nificance. For  are  not  the  under- 
graduates, on  this  occasion  of 
licensed  saturnalia,  acting  the  part 
of  the  Terrw  Filina,  the  privileged 
jester  of  the  middle  ages,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  elsewhere  ?  They 
certainly  make  more  noise,  but  are 
not  so  offensively  rude  and  scur- 
rilous as  that  chartered  libertine. 
Formerly  nothing  used  to  astonish 
the  intelligent  foreigner  more  than 
the  storm  of  yells  and  groans 
directed  against  some  innocent 
stranger  in  a  straw  hat  or  a  red 
necktie ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  we  believe  the  Encaenia 
has  "had  to  be  dissolved,  and  the 
prize  essays  and  poems  left  un- 
recited  in  consequence  of  the  ter- 
rific uproar.  Of  recent  years, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the 
galleries  has  had  a  sobering  effect 
upon  the  turbulent  (or  shall  we  say 


rowdy  ?)  youths,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  turned  the  most  stately 
and  dignified  ceremony  that  can 
be  seen  in  England  into  a  mean- 
ingless dumb  show  performed  in  a 
howling  bear-garden. 

The  present  arrangement  of 
the  Enctenia  probably  dates  from 
the  installation  of  Lord  West- 
moreland as  Chancellor  in  1759, 
except  that  it  then  lasted  three 
days  instead  of  three  hours  as  at 
present.  Lord  North's  installa- 
tion in  1773  was  a  magnificent 
ceremonial ;  but  even  that  was 
eclipsed  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
installation  twenty  years  later, 
when  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  all  that  was  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished in  England,  including 
"Windham  and  Burke,  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  twelve 
other  peers  receive  the  D.C.L. 
degree.  Croker  has  given  us  an 
animated  account  of  the  installation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  J  834, 
and  considers  the  spectacle  the  most 
striking  thing  he  ever  saw  in  his 
life.1  The  Duke  got  his  physician, 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  to  write  his 
Latin  speech  for  him — "as  most 
likely  from  his  prescriptions  to 
know  Latin"  —  and  delivered  it 
effectively,  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
false  quantities.  But  he  was  wo- 
fully  bored  by  the  prize  poems  and 
recitations,  arid  "  sat  like  a  statue  " 
during  the  tremendous  burst  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  allusion 
to  the  "  victor  of  Waterloo  "  in  the 
ISTewdigate  of  the  year.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  sympathies  of  the 
vast  audience  were  with  the  Tories, 
and  "the  young  men  in  the  galler- 
ies amused  themselves  with  hooting 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Grey  and 
his  cousins,  the  Whigs  and  pick- 
pockets." 

Lord  Derby  was  installed  as  the 
Duke's  successor  in  1853,  and  prob- 


1  Crokor's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  227. 
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ably  no  more  imposing  or  stately 
figure  ever  wore  the  Chancellor's 
robes ;  but  though  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  the  undergraduates,  it 
was  Disraeli  who  received  the  ova- 
tion of  the  day  according  to  Sir 
William  Fraser,  who  was  present, 
and  who  also  tells  us  of  the  touching 
incident,  when  Lord  Derby  received 
his  son  (Lord  Stanley)  within  the 
magic  circle  of  the  Doctors,  and 
varied  the  usual  formula  of  vir 
honoratissime,  by  /Hi  mi  dilectis- 
si)tie.1  There  must  be  still  many 
residents  in  Oxford  who  can  re- 
member Lord  Derby  presiding  at 
the  Encienia  ten  years  later,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  received  an 
honorary  degree ;  and  no  one 
who  heard  it  can  ever  forget  his 
eloquent  speech  on  the  occasion. 
As  sentence  after  sentence  llowed 
in  sonorous  accents  from  his  lips, 
Latin  for  the  first  time  seemed  a 
living  language.  There  were  many 
line  passages  in  the  speech,  such  as 
the  touching  reference  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  and  the  charming 
"tribute  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
seated  close  beside  him — "  De  ea 
quid  loquar  1  Ipsa  adest."  There 
was  no  need  to  say  more  ;  and  one 
can  imagine  the  burst  of  cheering 
which  shook  the  theatre. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into 
the  question  of  college  expenses, 
which,  from  all  accounts,  remain 
practically  much  what  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  It  seems  pretty 
well  agreed  that  unless  a  man  is  at 
Keble,  or  an  unattached  student, 
his  allowance  should  not  be  less 
than  .£150  if  he  is  to  live  com- 
fortably and  take  his  part  in  the 
social  life  around  him.  Even 
then  he  will  have  to  exercise  care 
and  economy,  and  will  find  that 
he  has  little  to  spare  for  travelling 
in  the  vacations,  for  entertaining 
his  friends,  still  less  for  such  lux- 


uries as  books,  pictures,  or  blue 
china.  This  seems  a  large  sum 
for  what  is  practically  only  six 
months'  residence  ;  but,  as  a  writer 
puts  it,  "the  whole  tradition  of 
the  place  is  against  economy. 
Prices  are  high  ;  men  expect  the 
best  of  everything,  and  have  to 
pay  for  it."  Moreover,  Oxford 
hospitality  is  proverbial,  and,  in 
the  summer  term  especially,  the 
University  seems  to  entertain  all 
its  relations  and  half  London  as  well 
at  the  Eights  and  Commemoration. 
It  is  always  ditlicult  for  a  youth, 
who  has  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  finds  himself  for  the 
first  time  his  own  master,  to  live 
within  his  income.  The  attrac- 
tions of  society,  the  facilities  of 
almost  unlimited  credit,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  set  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  are  all  temptations 
to  a  naturally  generous  disposition; 
and  from  the  days  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  youthful  spendthrift  has 
been  a  commonplace  of  fiction, 
and  also,  alas  !  a  terrible  reality 
in  home  circles.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  modern  generation 
does  not  imitate  the  senseless  ex- 
travagance of  the  "  fast  set "  de- 
scribed in  '  Tom  Brown,'  and 
which  M.  Taine  apparently  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  normal 
rate  of  expenditure  :  "  London 
wine  -  merchants  furnished  them 
with  liqueurs  at  a  guinea  a  bottle, 
and  wine  at  five,  guineas  a  dozen. 
.  .  .  Pine-apples,  forced  fruits, 
and  rare  preserves  figured  at  their 
wine-parties.  .  .  .  They  dined  like 
gourmets ;  drove  tandems,  scatter- 
ing silver  in  all  the  taverns  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  neighbouring  roads. 
.  .  .  They  rode  steeple-chases  by 
day,  played  billiards  until  the 
gates  closed,  and  were  then  ready 
for  vingt-un,  unlimited  loo,  and 
hot  drink  in  their  own  rooms." 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above 
account,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of 
his  debts  which  Mr  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis  drew  up  for  his  uncle's 
benefit,  how  largely  the  London 
tradesmen  figure  in  the  trans- 
action. Whatever  may  be  the 
case  now,  they  certainly  had  nu- 
merous patrons  among  undergrad- 
uates a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Young  men,  who  came  up  to 
London  for  the  season  when  term 
ended,  naturally  continued  their 
custom  with  Bond  Street  and  Sa- 
ville  How  ;  while  others,  who  only 
made  occasional  trips  to  town, 
found  it  convenient  to  be  able  to 
book  places  for  the  theatre  with- 
out paying  in  cash,  or  to  stop  at 
a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street  without 
being  troubled  for  the  bill  the 
next  morning.  We  can  ourselves 
recall  a  curious  scene  at  a  break- 
fast-party in  Christ  Church,  given 
in  one  of  those  large  suites  of 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  Can- 
terbury Quad.  Our  host  was  a 
young  earl,  a  handsome  and  high- 
spirited  youth,  who  died  very  sadly 
a  few  years  later.  It  was  a  large 
party,  some  twenty  or  thirty  guests 
being  present ;  and  everything  was 
on  the  usual  lavish  scale  of  an 
Oxford  breakfast.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  meal  the  door  opened, 
and  a  dapper  little  man,  faultlessly 
attired  in  a  black  frock-coat,  put 
his  head  in,  and  was  greeted  with 
noisy  welcome.  "What !  you  here 
again,  Pete  1  How  did  you  get 
through  1  I  thought  the  porter 
knew  you  by  this  time,"  and  so 
on.  "Pete" — as  we  have  chosen 
to  christen  him — bowed  gracefully 
to  the  company,  and  then  began 
literally  to  unbosom  himself.  His 
frock-coat  was  lined  with  jewellery 
and  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  suggestive  little  red  cases. 
All  these  were  opened  and  spread 
out  upon  the  table,  and  there  lay 
a  collection  of  watches,  lockets, 
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studs,  scarf  -  pins,  and  enough 
jewellery  of  every  description  to 
have  stocked  a  window  in  Bond 
Street,  where  indeed  Mr  Pete  him- 
self hailed  from.  There  was  much 
excitement,  and  a  brisk  competition 
ensued  for  the  various  trinkets. 
Nearly  every  one  present  bought 
something  or  other;  and  there 
were  frequent  cries  of,  "  Put  this 
down  to  me,"  "  And  this  to  me," 
varied  once  or  twice  by,  "  And 
this  to  my  brother  " — the  last  ex- 
clamation probably  coming  from 
a  younger  son.  Our  host  bought 
among  other  trifles  a  jewelled  bird 
on  a  clock-work  stand,  which  sang 
melodiously  on  being  wound  up, 
at  the  modest  price  of  thirty 
guineas.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  ready  money  changed 
hands  ;  but  when  Mr  Pete  finally 
took  his  departure,  his  stock  of 
jewellery  had  considerably  dimin- 
ished, while  several  pages  of  his 
little  black  memorandum-book  were 
embellished  with  names  and  figures. 
It  was  altogether  a  curious  scene 
— suggestive  of  the  first  stage  in 
the  "Road  to  Ruin" — and  it  has 
dwelt  in  the  writer's  memory,  as 
the  experience  was  new  to  him, 
though  probably  familiar  enough 
to  the  majority  of  the  guests. 
Such  a  scene,  however,  would,  we 
believe,  be  impossible  in  Oxford 
at  the  present  day.  The  modern 
undergraduate  is  altogether  a  more 
reasonable,  self  -  controlled,  and 
practical  personage  than  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  though  there  may 
be  exceptional  cases  of  extrava- 
gance, when  some  young  gentle- 
man of  sporting  tastes  imitates  the 
"Jubilee  Plunger"  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  general  tone  of  manners 
and  society  is  that  of  good  sense  and 
decorum.  The  exaggerated  types 
of  character  depicted  in  the  early 
novels  on  university  life  have  prac- 
tically disappeared,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  broad  line  of  dis- 
3  N 
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tinction  drawn  between  reading 
and  non-reading  men.  It  is  com- 
puted that  nearly  half  the  men  in 
residence  nowadays  go  in  for  hon- 
ours in  one  or  other  of  the  numer- 
ous schools ;  while  the  remainder 
are  expected  to  read  sufficiently 
hard  to  enable  them  to  pass  their 
Schools  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  they  do  not,  the  authorities 
have  probably  something  unpleas- 
ant to  say  at  the  end  of  term,  and 
it  becomes  a  question  of  Aut  disce, 
aut  discede.  College  hospitality, 
again,  has  taken  a  more  sensible 
form.  Big  breakfasts  are  still 
given  now  and  then — the  scouts 
probably  insisting  on  this  tra- 
ditional increment  of  their  per- 
quisites ;  but  the  "  savage  form  of 
entertainment  known  as  a  bump- 
supper,"  as  well  as  the  crowded 
wine-party,  with  its  noisy  accom- 
paniments— 
"  Of  songs  and  clapping  hands,  and 

boys 
That    crashed  the    glass    and  beat  the 

floor  "- 

have  been  superseded  by  modest 
parties  of  a  few  friends  after  hall, 
or  by  the  decorous  festivity  of  the 
Junior  Common  -  lloom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  comparatively  little 
wine  is  drunk  by  the  younger 
men ;  and  the  allowance  of  nine- 
teen bottles  for  eleven  guests, 
which  "  Tom  Brown's "  father 
considered  necessary  at  his  first 
wine  -  party,  would  probably  last 
his  degenerate  great-grandson  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  uni- 
versity career. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Oxford  has 
long  ceased  to  be  "an  aristocratic 
club"  or  "an  ecclesiastical  pre- 
serve," to  use  the  cant  phrases 
current  among  reformers  half-a- 
century  ago.  Men  of  rank  and 
position  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  not  only  from  the  class 


lists,  but  from  the  University 
itself.  A  degree  nowadays  car- 
ries not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
value  or  distinction  with  it  that 
it  did  formerly,  and  is  not  even 
a  necessary  qualification  for  Holy 
Orders.  The  prestige  of  a  "  first 
class "  has  decreased  in  propor- 
tion, and  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  first  and  most  necessary 
step  of  a  brilliant  career.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  future  Govern- 
ment will  contain  so  many  "  first- 
class  "  men  as  Mr  Gladstone's  did 
in  18GS;  and  it  is  still  more  un- 
likely that  we  shall  ever  again 
see  such  a  distinguished  body 
of  young  men  collected  together 
as  attended  Biscoe's  lectures  at 
Christ  Church  in  1831.  Among 
them  were  Mr  Gladstone  him- 
self ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Secretary 
of  War ;  Lords  Canning,  Elgin, 
and  Dalhousie,  who  all  three  be- 
came Governors- General  of  India  ; 
Lord  Abercorn,  a  future  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ;  Curzon  (after- 
wards Lord  Zouch),  the  historian 
of  Levantine  monasteries  ;  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  subse- 
quently Dean  of  Arches ;  Scott 
(Master  of  Balliol)  and  Liddell 
(Dean  of  Christ  Church),  the  com- 
pilers of  the  famous  Lexicon ;  Sir 
Francis  Doyle,  Professor  of  Poetry ; 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  distinguished 
mathematician ;  Hamilton,  Deni- 
son,  and  Wordsworth,  who  all 
three  became  bishops.  Sidney 
Herbert  sometimes  came  from 
Oriel  and  Robert  Lowe  from  Uni- 
versity.1 The  mere  recital  of  this 
roll  of  distinguished  names  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  Christ  Church  nearly  monop- 
olised the  class  list,  and  was  the 


1  From  Martin  Tupper's  '  Life  as  an  Author,'  quoted  in  Pyecroft,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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focus  and  centre  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  University. 

At  present  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  four  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  man  may  take  his  B.A. 
degree.  There  is  an  intricate  and 
elaborate  system  of  examination  in 
almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
controlled  by  an  equally  elaborate 
system  of  Boards  and  Committees. 
The  list  of  University  officers  and 
examiners  takes  up  twenty  pages 
of  close  print  in  the  Calendar. 
There  are  about  eighty  professors 
and  "  readers "  paid  out  of  the 
College  revenues,  who  give  public 
lectures  on  such  subjects,  amongst 
others,  as  the  Burmese,  Chinese, 
and  Russian  languages,  on  Rab- 
binical Literature  and  Medieval 
Palaeography.  This  ambitious  af- 
fectation of  universal  knowledge, 
this  parade  of  instruction  urbi  et 
orbi,  reminds  us  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  confessionals  ranged  under 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  "  Pro 
Lint/lid  Japonicd,"  "  Pro  Linyud 
Ethiopicdj"  and  so  forth  ;  and 
probably  in  both  cases  —  that  is, 
of  the  lectures  and  confessionals — 
the  nomenclature  is  purely  orna- 
mental. It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  average  attendance  of 
students  at  lectures  on  the  above- 
named  subjects — if  indeed  these 
professors  ever  think  it  worth 
while  to  lecture  at  all.  As  to  the 
school  of  LitercK  IIin/Kiniores, which 
still  retains  something  of  its  old 
importance,  a  well-informed  writer 
says  that  the  system  is  if  anything 
"  too  perfect  "  ;  the  limits  are  too 
well  known ;  and  a  clever  tutor, 
by  a  skilful  system  of  cram,  can 
practically  save  his  pupils  the 
trouble  of  reading  their  books  at 
all.1  Original  thought  is  discour- 
aged, and  a  man  confines  his 

O  " 

reading  entirely  to  the  special  sub- 
jects which  he  thinks  will  pay  in  the 


Schools.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
it  may  be  noted  that  formerly  the 
University  prizes,  given  annually 
by  the  Chancellor  or  founded  in 
memory  of  some  illustrious  Oxon- 
ian, attracted  the  more  intellectual 
and  ambitious  undergraduates. 
But  of  recent  years  the  compe- 
tition seems  to  have  signally  fallen 
off'.  The  Latin  Essay  was  not 
awarded  at  all  on  seven  occasions 
between  1876  and  1893.  The 
Arnold  Essay  was  not  awarded 
at  all  in  1872  and  1880;  while  in 
1874,  1881,  and  1882  there  were 
no  candidates.  The  Latin  verse 
was  not  awarded  in  two  successive 
years,  1881  and  1882;  and  what 
seems  stranger  still,  is  that  the 
Conington  Essay,  a  valuable  prize 
of  £120  given  once  in  three 
years  and  open  to  B.A.'s,  was  not 
awarded  on  four  occasions  out  of 
six  since  its  foundation  in  1875. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  assign  the 
reason  of  this  apparent  intellectual 
apathy. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in 
these  pages  about  the  undergrad- 
uate, as  indeed  was  only  right  and 
fitting,  for  is  he  not  the  cause  and 
object  of  the  University's  exist- 
ence 1  Paullo  majora  canamus  : 
let  us  say  something  about  superior 
beings,  the  Fellows  of  the  Colleges. 
Some  interesting  chapters  on  the 
subject  have  recently  appeared  by 
a  writer  who  modestly  signs  him- 
self "A  Mere  Don,"  but  whose 
identity  it  would  perhaps  be  not 
difficult  to  guess.  As  he  justly 
points  out,  with  much  force  and 
pathos,  the  popular  conception  of 
a  Fellow  as  "  an  incarnate  sinecure 
and  vested  interest,"  who  draws  a 
fabulous  income  from  the  college 
estates,  is  far — very  far — removed 
from  reality.  In  fact,  the  Fellows 
of  the  present  day  have  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of 
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their  predecessors,  who,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  the  object 
of  flouts  and  jeers  whenever  a 
writer  has  condescended  to  notice 
their  existence  at  all.  Anthony 
Wood  is  severe  upon  their  wine- 
bibbing  propensities,  and  tells  us 
that  they  kept  bottles  instead  of 
books  in  their  studies,  and  swag- 
gered about  in  periwigs.  That  dys- 
pepcic  antiquary,  Thomas  Hearne, 
loads  them  with  abuse.  The 
"  Terra-  Filius  "  —  the  University 
buffoon  —  year  after  year  made 
them  the  subject  of  his  impudent 
jests.  The  'Oxford  Spy,'  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  is  full 
of  sarcastic  comments  on  their  lazi- 
ness and  venality,  and  we  are  told 

"  How  some  gay  tutor,  glad  to  pocket 

pounds, 
More   rarely  sees   his   pupils   than   the 

hounds ; 
For   let   them   fail  or  prosper,  sink   or 

swim, 
Most  mighty  Nimrod  !     What  are  they 

to  him  ? " 

Then  Gibbon  takes  up  the  parable, 
and  talks  of  "  the  dull  and  deep 
potations"  of  the  Magdalen  Fel- 
lows of  his  day.  Dr  Johnson  com- 
plained that  his  tutor  was  "a 
heavy  man,"  and  that  he  had 
sconced  him  twopence  for  a  lec- 
ture that  was  not  worth  a  penny. 
Southey  makes  unamiable  remarks 
on  the  dulness  of  the  Fellows' 
intellects  and  the  size  of  their 
wigs.  Thackeray  has  gibbeted  the 
tuft  -  hunting  Mr  Hugby  in  his 
'  Book  of  Snobs ' ;  and  even  Lord 
Tennyson  could  not  resist  the  easy 
temptation  of  sneering  at  his  col- 
lege tutor — 

"  Rough  to  common  men, 
But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord." 

Then,  again,  every  local  guide  or 
cicerone  (as  "A  Mere  Don"  mourn- 
fully points  out)  has  done  his  best 
to  perpetuate  the  tradition,  and 
when  he  escorts  the  unsuspecting 


stranger  round  Christ  Church  Mea- 
dows or  the  Magdalen  Walks,  em 
phasises  his  eulogium  on  the  sur- 
rounding beauties  of  nature  and 
art  by  caustic  references  to  the 
hardened  sybarites  who  dwell  in 
the  cloistered  halls  across  the  way. 
"There  they  sits,"  he  exclaims  in 
the  style  of  Mr  Wegg  apostrophis- 
ing Mr  Boffin — "there  they  sits 
on  their  Turkey  carpets,  a-drink- 
ing  of  their  Burgundy,  and  their 
Madeiry,  and  their  Tokay."  And 
then,  perhaps,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry,  he  will  continue,  in  tones 
of  bitter  irony,  "What,  them? 
Them's  Fellows!  What  do  they 
do  ?  Why,  them  that  likes  preach- 
ing, preaches,  and  them  that  likes 
teaching,  teaches,  and  them  as 
don't  like  preaching  or  teaching, 
why,  they  walks  about  all  day  with 
their  'ands  in  their  pockets." 

It  is  gratifying  to  record   that 
on   one   occasion,  at  all   events,  a 

Magdalen    Fellow,    N ,   whose 

humour  was  of  a  practical  kind, 
completely  turned  the  tables  on 
one  of  his  detractors.  He  had 
been  away  from  Oxford  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  he  hap- 
pened to  encounter  a  guide  who 
did  not  know  him  by  sight,  and 
possibly  mistook  him  for  an  Ameri- 
can bishop.  X- obligingly  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  escorted  round 
his  own  college,  was  full  of  curi- 
osity, asked  countless  questions, 
peered  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
and  duly  admired  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  —  the  hall,  the 
chapel,  and  the  deer-park — as  they 
were  pointed  out  to  him.  "  And 
where  may  that  door  lead  to  ? " 
he  asked,  as  they  passed  a  low 
archway  in  the  cloisters.  "  That  ! 
Why,  that's  the  Fellows'  Common- 
Roorn,"  replied  the  guide  ;  "  there 
they  sits  on  their  Turkey  carpets," 
&c.,  &c.  "  Oh,  I  think  I'll  go  in," 

said  1ST ;   and  in  spite  of  the 

horrified  protestations  of  the  guide, 
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he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
"  It  seems  a  comfortable  room — I 
think  I'll  stop  here  : "  and  then  he 
went  up  to  the  tireplaoe  and  rang 
the  bell,  while  his  companion  stood 
speechless  with  terror  at  the  en- 
trance. Presently  a  servant  ap- 
peared. "  John,"  said  X . 

"  bring  me  a  glass  of  sherry." 
Then  at  last  the  comedy  was 
played  out  ;  the  truth  dawned 
upon  the  unhappy  guide,  and  he 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  before 
the  stringent  reforms  of  the  last 
Commission,  many  of  the  Fellows 
elected  on  the  old  system  had  a 
very  easy  time  of  it,  unless  indeed 
they  happened  to  be  tutors  or  bur- 
sars of  their  college,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  late  breakfast,  a  glance 
at  the  newspapers,  a  stroll  up  the 
High  Street  to  order  the  tish  at 
Tester's,  agreeably  tilled  up  the 
morning.  After  lunch,  a  saunter 
round  the  Parks  or  a  walk  up 
Headington  Hill,  varied  occasion- 
ally by  a  day  among  the  pheasants 
in  Bagley  NYood  or  a  run  with 
Morrell's  Harriers.  Then  came 
afternoon  chapel,  dinner  in  hall, 
and  the  old  port,  the  small  talk, 
and  mild  chart'  of  the  Senior  Com- 
mon-Room, where  they  certainly 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
the  abstruse  metaphysical  questions 
which  vexed  the  souls  of  Oriel 
Fellows  in  the  days  of  "Whiteley 
and  Blanco  White.1  After  all,  a 
luxurious  life  of  this  kind,  though 
it  hardly  came  within  the  inten- 
tions of  the  "Pious  Founder,7'  was 
no  worse  than  many  men  lead  at 
a  London  club  ;  and  whether  their 
Fellowship  were  regarded  as  the 
reward  of  merit  in  the  past  or  as 
simply  the  accident  of  an  accident 
— that  is  to  say,  Founder's  kin — 


mattered  very  little  to  the  actual 
holder.     Then   it   must    be   added 
that    they    were    the    kindest    of 
hosts    and    the   best    of    friends — 
good    fellows    and    pleasant    com- 
pany— living  together  in  an  easy 
and   sociable   fashion   like   a   well- 
regulated  army  mess.    "NVe  can  well 
remember  Anthony  Trollope  dining 
once  at  Magdalen.     "NVe  believe  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  dined  at 
a  college  High  Table  in  his  life,  and 
he  felt  a  little  nervous.     He  was 
not  very  certain  of  his  Latin,  still 
less     so    of    his    Creek,    and    he 
thought     the     conversation    might 
turn  on  ki  the  enclitic  ?e."     Never 
was    a    man    more    agreeably   sur- 
prised.     He  found   himself  at  his 
ease  at  once,  and  was  vastly  enter- 
tained by  the  surroundings  and  the 
society.      "  Capital  dinner  !  capital 
company  ! "     lie     said    afterwards. 
"Talk   'Greek!     AVhy,    the    vice- 
president    talked    of    hunting  and 
silver- mines.       The    man    on    my 
right   knew  all  about   the   Hamp- 
shire trout -streams  ;  and  that  jovial 
bursar  told  me  some  good  stories 
about    convict  -  life   in  Australia.'' 
All  the  members  of  that  pleasant 
company  have  (we   believed,   with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  now  passed 
"  to   the   sunless   land,"  and    with 
them  has  also  passed  away  a  host 
of  interesting  associations  and  tra- 
ditions.     Some   of  the   older  Fel- 
lows could  remember  in  their  youth 
the  crush  at  the  theatre  when  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  visited  Oxford — a 
crush  which  Blucher  declared  to  be 
"the  hottest  struggle  he  ever  was 
in  "  ;  they  could  remember  the  time 
when    Beaumont    Street    was    the 
historical  "pig-market";  when  the 
college  barber  still  went  his  rounds 
in    the   morning   with    his   box   of 
hair-powder  ;  and  when  the  Proc- 
tors walked  the  High  in  full  dress, 


1    K.I).,    "An     L'hinuvra     bombinans    in    vacuo    possit     eomedere     seeundus 
intcntiones  ? " 
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including  bands,  silk  stockings, 
and  knee-breeches.  Others  had 
known  Dr  Routh,  the  aged  Presi- 
dent, with  his  "  awful  wig,  his 
overhanging  eyebrows,  and  solemn 
carriage."  Routh,  again,  had  seen 
Dr  Johnson  himself,  "  in  a  brown 
tradesman's  wig,"  stumbling  up 
the  steps  of  University  College, 
and  had  talked  with  a  lady  whose 
mother  remembered  Charles  II. 
walking  with  his  dogs  round  "the 
Parks,"  when  the  Court  was  at 
Oxford  during  the  Great  Plague. 
In  fact  (as  Dean  Burgon  puts  it), 
one  had  a  chain  of  almost  unbroken 
tradition  for  two  centuries.1 

Though  Trollope,  as  we  have  said, 
found  his  evening  at  Magdalen 
pleasant  enough  as  a  new  experi- 
ence, we  doubt  if  he  would  have 
cared  to  repeat  his  visit  often. 
To  the  actual  Fellows  the  Common- 
Room  must  have  seemed  intolerably 
dull  at  times,  with  its  atmosphere 
of  old-world  anecdotes,  time-worn 
jests,  and  all  the  petty  details  and 
routine  of  a  life  bounded  by  the 
college  walls.  "  A  long  lane  with 
a  church  at  the  end  of  it,"  said  a 
Cambridge  don  as  he  looked  up 
that  well-known  vista  at  the  back 
of  St  John's,  and  thought  of  his 
own  dreary  future.  But  nowadays, 
unless  indeed  he  happens  to  be  a 
"picturesque  survival,"  a  College 
Fellow  is  rarely  in  Holy  Orders. 
He  either  holds  an  "  official "  Fel- 
lowship— that  is,  some  college  office 
terminable  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
but  which  is  practically  renewable 
— or  he  holds  a  "  Prize  "  Fellow- 
ship for  seven  years,  which  leaves 
him  free  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
profession,  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  in  no  case  does  his  Fellowship 
per  se  bring  him  more  than  £200 
a-year — a  sum  which  a  latter-day 
curate  would  not  regard  as  exces- 
sive, and  which  a  public  school- 


master would  reject  with  scorn. 
The  "  Official  Fellow  "  is  usually  a 
tutor  as  well,  and  it  is  from  that 
source  that  he  draws  the  main  part 
of  his  income.  "No  man,"  says 
Mr  Lang,  "is  so  .hardworked  as 
the  conscientious  college  tutor." 
The  whole  morning  is  occupied  by 
lectures — one  set  of  pupils  succeed- 
ing another  from  ten  till  one. 
The  afternoon  is  frittered  away  by 
sitting  at  one  of  the  numerous 
Boards,  or  attending  Convocation, 
to  vote  for  or  against  some  trifling 
change  in  the  wording  of  the 
Statutes.  If  he  is  unmarried  and 
dines  in  hall,  he  finds  himself 
one  of  a  dreary  company  of  three 
or  four  tutors  as  careworn  and 
preoccupied  as  himself ;  and,  after 
a  glass  or  two  of  claret  in  the 
Common-Room,  he  has  to  hurry 
off  to  meet  "  the  man  who  comes 
at  nine."  One  private  pupil 
brings  an  essay ;  another  a  copy 
of  verses ;  and  then  lie  has  to 
look  up  his  notes  for  the  next 
morning's  lectures,  and  it  is  late 
at  night  before  his  work  is  finally 
done : — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  is  always  doing  some- 
thing— working  vehemently  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  get  that  into  eight 
weeks  which  should  properly  take 
twelve  ;  or  taking  his  recreation  vio- 
lently, riding  forty  miles  on  a  bicycle, 
witli  a  spurt  at  the  finish  so  as  not  to 
miss  his  five  o'clock  pupil  ;  sitting  on 
interminable  committees — everything 
in  Oxford  is  managed  by  a  committee, 
partly  because  '  Boards  are  very  often 
screens '  ;  or  sitting  on  a  disorderly 
undergraduate.  On  the  whole,  the 
kicks  are  many,  and  the  halfpence 
comparatively  few.  lie  has  the  Long 
Vacation,  of  course,  but  then  he  is 
always  employed  in  writing  his  lec- 
tures for  next  term,  or  compiling  a 
school  edition,  or  a  hand-book,  or  an 
abridgment  of  somebody  else's  school 
edition  or  hand-book,  in  order  to  keep 


1  Dean  Burgon's  'Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,'  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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the  pot  boiling,— more  especially  if  he 
lias  fallen  a  victim  to  matrimony,  and 
established  himself  in  the  red  brick 
part  of  Oxford."  l 

These  red-brick  villas,  or,  as  the 
local  architect  calls  them,  "desir- 
able residences  in  the  modern 
Elizabethan  style,"  which  excited 
Mr  Ruskin's  wrath,  form  the  new 
town  to  the  north  of  Oxford  along 
the  Banbury  road,  where  retired 
tradesmen  and  married  tutors  take 
their  ease  and  bring  up  their  fam- 
ilies. The  last  are  very  much  in 
evidence — especially  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Nurserymaids  and  peram- 
bulators block  up  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Parks ;  earnest  and 
preoccupied  tutors  are  seen  wait- 
ing at  the  corners  for  the  tram- 
car  to  take  them  down  to  Carfax  ; 
groups  of  young  ladies,  attired  in 
the  latest  fashion  but  one,  are 
hurrying  to  and  fro  with  note- 
books on  their  way  to  hear  Pal- 
grave  or  "  that  dear  Professor 
Herkomer  "  lecture  on  poetry  and 
art.  It  struck  us,  on  reading  the 
report  of  one  of  the  recent  lectures, 
that  the  "dear  Professor"  must 
have  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
most  of  the  time  at  the  incompre- 
hensible nonsense  he  was  talking. 
But  he  probably  knows  his  audi- 
ence. On  these  occasions  the  ladies 
are  decidedly  in  a  majority.  Sir 
Francis  Doyle  complained  that 
there  were  more  bonnets  and 
frocks  among  his  hearers  than 
caps  and  gowns ;  and  Ruskin  was 
once  so  irritated  by  seeing  his 
proper  audience — the  undergradu- 
ates— literally  crowded  out  by  the 
young  women,  who  thronged  the 
lecture-room,  that  he  told  the  lat- 
ter frankly  that  they  were  only 
there  on  sufferance  —  a  remark 
which  was  applauded  by  the  vic- 


tims of  feminine  aggressiveness. 
Society  in  "the  Parks,"  of  which, 
as  may  be  supposed,  there  is  no 
lack,  is  (to  use  John  Bright's  ex- 
pression) "provincial  with  a  dif- 
ference." The  difference,  we  sup- 
pose, is  that  it  is,  or  thinks  it  is, 
more  highly  cultured.  And  what 
is  culture1?  Let  the  author  of 
'  John  -  a  -  Dreams  '  answer  the 
question : — 

"'I  don't  think  much  of  Oxford 
culture,'  observed  Kerison,  who  had 
won  all  sorts  of  university  honours, 
and  carried  them  lightly,  and  who 
was  a  non-resident  fellow  of  an  idle 
college.  'I  know  what  you  will  find 
it,'  he  added:  'Taylorian  institute; 
hours  in  the  Bodleian  ;  walks  round 
the  Parks  ;  talks  round  the  tea-table  ; 
discovery  of  lads  of  promise  who  listen 
to  you,  of  lads  of  money  who  do  up 
their  rooms;  the  classical ;  the  pseudo 
classical  ;  the  Renaissance  ;  the  rena- 
scence ;  Gothic  ;  Queen  Anne  ;  the 
Greek  drama  ;  the  last  burlesque  in 
London  ;  Antigone,  and  Polly  Darvel. 
Thev  don't  do  the  thing  well  in  Ox- 
ford.' " 

However,  whether  the  residents 
in  the  Parks  do  the  thing  well 
or  not,  they  certainly  enjoy  life 
and  entertain  their  friends  in  a 
manner  pleasant  to  themselves. 
In  the  summer  term  there  is  an 
incessant  round  of  gaiety  in  this 
city  of  villas.  Afternoon  teas, 
dinners,  and  even  dances  follow 
in  rapid  succession ;  as  well  as 
tennis  -  parties,  where  brisk  flir- 
tations are  carried  on  between 
eligible  undergraduates  and  the 
married  tutors'  daughters,  under 
the  benignant  eyes  of  ambitious 
mammas.  Everywhere,  in  fact, 
as  Redgauntlet  said  on  a  famous 
occasion,  "  a  feminine  influence 
predominates."  How  far  that  in- 
fluence extends,  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  determine ;  but  in 


1  Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford,  by  a  Merc  Don,  p.  130. 
"  John-a- Dreams,  p.  140. 
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a  recent  novel  a  curious  picture  is 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
lady  of  the  Parks  may,  if  she 
does  not  actually,  control  affairs 
of  State  in  the  University. 

Mrs  Douglas,  a  professor's  wife, 
is,  we  are  told,  "  the  recognised 
wire-puller  and  leader  of  Oxford 
tutorial  society."  She  has  a  great 
belief  in  what  she  calls  "  blue 
blood,"  and  takes  under  her  spe- 
cial protection  a  clever  young 
Christ  Church  commoner,  who  is 
a  baronet's  son,  though  his  father, 
Sir  Emery,  is  only  a  respectable 
edition  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in 
reduced  circumstances — being,  in 
fact,  a  fly  -  man.  Mrs  Douglas 
not  only  gets  as  many  private 
pupils  for  young  Gascoigne  as 
he  has  time  to  take ;  but  when 
she  hoars  that  he  is  writing  for 
the  "  Marlborough  Prize  Essay," 
she  enlists  the  favour  of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Senior  Proctor 
himself  (a  Mr  Wayles),  with  the 
result  that  he  passes  on  the  essays 


to  his  brother  examiners,  with 
Paul  Gascoigne's  manuscript  in- 
dorsed optime  meritus  est.  His 
colleagues  after  a  hasty  glance 
indorse  his  opinion,  and  the  for- 
tunate youth  gains  the  coveted 
prize  of  fifty  guineas.1 

All  this  seems  very  dreadful  to 
us,  if  it  be  true.  Probably  Mr 
Grant  Allen  does  not  intend  to 
be  taken  seriously  ;  otherwise,  one 
might  ask  if  Senior  Proctors  are 
susceptible  to  the  warm  pressure 
of  a  lady's  hand,  and  do  they  actu- 
ally "  fortify  their  intellect "  with 
brandy  -  and  -  soda  in  the  manner 
of  Mr  Pickwick?  As  for  Mrs 
Douglas,  the  moving  spirit,  or 
shall  we  say  guiding  star,  of  this 
little  drama,  she  is  clearly  the 
"  New  Woman  "  appearing  in  an 
unexpected  quarter ;  and  if  things 
go  much  farther  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  shall  soon  not  only  have 
"  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for 
deans,"  but  a  Vice-Chancellor  in 
petticoats  ! 


1  The  Scallywag,  p. 
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THE  Looker-on  could  not  have  a 
less  favourable  moment  than  this 
for  the  exercise  of  his  harmless 
office,  for  indeed  a  more  quiet  year 
and  tranquil  period  could  not  be 
than  this  mild  day  rising  grey  over 
the  British  Isles,  wrapping  them  in 
that  most  questionable  of  all  beati- 
tudes, the  position  admired  by  philo- 
sophers as  happiest  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  the  condition  of 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  told. 
We,  for  our  own  part,  have  no 
faith  in  that  kind  of  happiness. 
It  may  be  the  happiest  condition 
for  a  duck-pond,  but  not  for  any 
other  field  of  life — indeed  even  the 
duck -pond  would  not  relish  the 
blessedness  of  its  stagnation  were 
it  not"  for  the  new  brood  every 
year  who  push  the  weeds  away 
from  some  portion  of  its  bosom. 
As  a  fact,  however,  there  is  noth- 
ing at  present  to  free  us  from  the 
slow  encroachment  of  that  green 
fictitious  film  of  vegetation.  Noth- 
ing is  happening  —  there  may  be 
danger-signals  all  round  the  hori- 
zon, and  we  may  be  alarmed  and 
anxious  whether  at  any  moment 
there  may  not  be  a  flare  mounting 
up  to  the  skies  •  but  at  home  we 
are  still  as  if  we  were  under  a 
spell.  Since  the  great  stir  of  the 
elections  nobody  seems  to  have 
been  doing  anything  in  Great 
Britain.  Happy  is  the  woman, 
happy  the  country,  of  whom  there 
is  nothing,  etc.  We  all  know 
the  formula.  Like  the  immortal 
Sir  William  Thornton,  otherwise 
Burchell,  who  went  about  the 
world,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  his  coat  well  buttoned 
over  the  insignia  of  the  Bath, 
which  he  carried  about  him  to 
prove  his  dignity  when  necessary, 
we  stand  by  and  say,  Fudge! 


For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  that 
there  should  be  something  going 
on.  When  the  evening  papers 
come  in,  in  that  blank  hour  before 
dinner,  we  dearly  love  to  find 
something  sensational  in  them. 
Even  at  the  more  tranquil  time 
of  breakfast,  we  wish  for  a  little 
news  with  the  inevitable  bacon 
which  ushers  in  the  day  in  every 
house  in  London  that  respects 
itself.  That  there  should  be 
nothing  in  the  papers  is  the 
deepest  grievance  of  those  good 
people  who  have  themselves  very 
little  in  their  lives :  at  least  all 
that  is  in  the  papers  is  about  ' '  un- 
happy far-off  things,"  which  we  de- 
voutly hope,  at  this  safe  distance, 
may  come  to  nothing.  Or  even,  if 
they  were  to  set  the  Continent  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  our 
own  island  on  fire,  what  could  we 
do  1  We  must  eat  our  dinner  this 
evening,  and  make  some  shift  to 
amuse  ourselves  after,  even  if  we 
were  sure  that  the  flames  would 
burst  forth  to-morrow — nay,  if  the 
flames  had  already  burst  forth. 
For  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
convulsion  may  happen,  it  will  still 
be  the  one  thing  most  prominently 
before  most  individuals,  and  cer- 
tainly every  household,  how  to  get 
our  dinner.  Kingdoms  may  rise 
or  fall,  battles  may  be  fought,  and 
massacres  may  go  on,  and  sti}J 
that  perennial  anxiety  would  be 
our  first  care.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
strange  fact  that  even  when  the 
fate  of  a  nation  is  hanging  in  the 
balance,  nothing  prevents  a  man 
from  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  even  to  snatch  a  little  fur- 
tive amusement  if  he  can  by  the 
light  of  the  watch  -  fires.  The 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
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not  an  easy  time  of  it ;  but  we, 
what  can  we  do  ?  if  we  could  be  of 
any  use  to  him,  indeed —  But 
that  being  impossible,  what  have 
we  for  dinner  1 — 

"What  entertainment  have  we  for  the 

evening, 
What  mirth,  what  music  ?  how  shall  we 

beguile 
The  lingering  hours  if  not  with  some 

delight  ?  " 

Perhaps,  however,  if  we  were  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  thing  above 
all  others  that  throws  a  burden 
on  our  spirits,  is  that  the  enter- 
tainments for  the  evening  have 
somewhat  failed  us  as  well  as 
the  events  of  the  day.  There  is 
nothing  particular  to  see,  "noth- 
ing to  do,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  outcry  of  this  gen- 
eration. Nothing  to  do  means 
very  different  things  in  different 
regions.  It  means  (perhaps — but 
our  minds  are  so  confused  with  all 
that  is  said  for  and  against  this 
hypothesis,  that  we  do  not  know 
what  to  think  on  the  subject),  in 
one  place,  starvation  ;  in  another 
place,  the  almost  more  piteous  case 
of  nothing  to  play  at.  This  last, 
we  allow,  is  a  fine  distress  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  is 
inclined  to  scoff  at.  But  it  is  a 
very  real  one,  perhaps  (according 
to  what  people  say)  more  real  than 
the  other. 

Here  the  Looker-on  can  hardly 
find  words  in  which  to  express  the 
perplexity  of  his  mind.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
world  who  believe  that  starva- 
tion is  rife  in  the  London  streets, 
and  that  not  only  the  reduction  of 
vital  energy  is  tremendous,  but 
that  actual  death  takes  place  not 
unfrequently  from  that  dreadful 
cause;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
say  that  this  is  not  so.  If  it  is,  it 
is  a  shame  and  sin  to  speak  a  light 
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word  on  the  subject — but  if  it  is 

not ?     What  are  we  to  say  ? 

How  can  we  tell  that  the  tramp  to 
whom  we  cannot  refuse  a  sixpence 
wears  that  pallid  look  from  want  of 
food  or  from  want  of  drink,  which 
latter  is  not  a  desire  we  have  any 
call  to  satisfy.  Then  we  are  told 
it  is  mere  wickedness,  indolence, 
selfishness,  to  give  that  sixpence, 
and  we  give  it  with  the  most  un- 
easy feelings,  anything  but  com- 
placent about  our  charity.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  a  clergy- 
man, a  man  of  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Societies  and  every  kind  of 
formulated  beneficence,  who  will 
not  refuse  the  sixpence,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  once  in  his 
life  he  had  the  dreadful  experi- 
ence of  finding  that  the  poor  stray 
whom  he  had  refused  had  actually 
died  of  starvation  —  an  appalling 
thought.  One  would  rather  lose 
a  good  many  sixpences  and  en- 
courage pauperism  as  far  as  they 
will  go,  than  risk  that  terrible 
chance. 

One  of  the  evening  papers  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
upon  charities  which  are  still  more 
confusing  to  the  simple  mind  than 
the  great  controversy  about  the 
objects  of  charity.  To  believe  this 
lady,  charities  are  bad  things  alto- 
gether. One  should  not  give  meals 
— which  the  Looker-on  had  a  nai've 
belief  in,  as  things  that  could  never 
do  harm  but  always  more  or  less 
good — nor  boots  to  the  barefooted, 
nor  indeed  anything  to  speak  of. 
Above  all,  we  are  not  to  give  six- 
pences. If  the  other  is  foolish,  this 
is  immoral.  Even  hospitals,  she 
tells  us,  are  a  dubious  good.  She 
is  all  for  cheap  dinners  which  the 
working  people  can  pay  for,  and 
cheap  paying  infirmaries  where  the 
well-to-do  poor,  both  in  fustian  and 
broadcloth,  may  get  themselves 
looked  after  without  any  loss  of 
self-respect.  According  to  this 
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authority,  it  is  the  respectable  and 
honest  section  of  the  poor  that 
ought  to  have  our  chief  care, 
and  require  most  looking  after, 
the  other  mendacious  and  preda- 
tory classes  having  wonderful  ways 
of  getting  their  wants  supplied. 
The  "submerged  Tenth  "—which 
Mr  Charles  Booth  has  so  scat- 
tered, notwithstanding  that  it  was 
his  namesake  who  invented  it  — 
can,  it  appears,  according  to  a  very 
shrewd  and  experienced  observer, 
shift  for  itself  muclT  better  than 
the  virtuous.  This  is  very  confus- 
ing doctrine,  indeed,  and  calculated 
to  make  a  plain  man  lose  his  head 
altogether.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  The 
same  writer  who  discourages  the 

o 

sixpence  tells  him  roundly  that  if 
he  passes  by  the  tramp  to  whom 
he  has  refused  that  sixpence  he  is 
a  brute  and  a  villain.  He  must  go 
with  the  poor  wretch  to  his  lair ; 
he  must  confront  him  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society, 
which  probably  knows  everything 
that  is  to  be  known  about  him  ; 
and  he  is  not  to  leave  the  object 
of  his  charity  until  he  has  placed 
him  in  the  right  way.  This  is  a 
responsibility  much  more  serious 
than  the  sixpence. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  intelligent 
of  the  ladies  who  speak  under  the 
singularly  inappropriate  name  of 
Autolycus  in  the  lively  pages  of 
the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  Why  that 
pleasant  vagabond  should  be  made 
the  leader  of  the  feminine  side  we 
are  unable  to  divine.  It  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  inspirations  that, 
never  having  had,  we  presume,  any 
meaning  to  begin  with,  grows  into 
a  sort  of  dark  significance  as  time 
goes  on,  by  dint  of  the  languid 
guesses  at  a  possible  meaning  which 
idle  readers  indulge  in.  It  is  so 
perplexing  that  some  of  the  writers 
themselves,  probably  not  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  personages  of 


poetical  history,  evidently  imagine 
their  standard-bearer  to  be  of 
their  own  sex — a  sort  of  Chevalier 
d'Eon,  if  we  may  venture  to  suggest 
such  an  obscure  comparison  to  the 
Autolyca  of  the  press.  The  series 
came  to  great  distinction  the  other 
day  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
given  to  it  by  Mr  Coventry  Pat- 
more  in  his  curious  recommenda- 
tion, which  some  people  seem  to 
have  taken  seriously,  of  Mrs  Mey- 
nell  for  the  laureateship.  This 
lady  holds  the  world  entranced, 
Mr  Patmore  tells  us,  once  a-week 
in  these  extremely  varied  pages, 
under  the  insignia  of  the  pedlar. 
Hers  is  the  "  lawn  as  white  as 
driven  snow,"  no  doubt,  of  the 
travelling  merchant.  It  is  not 
she,  we  need  not  say,  who,  boldly 
as  Don  Quixote  himself,  charges 
the  hospital,  the  schools,  the 
social  bounties  of  the  time.  Mrs 
Meynell's  discoursings  are  upon 
perfectly  intangible  subjects,  and 
are  often  harmonious,  sweet,  and 
precious  as  the  finest  exquisite 
in  words  could  desire.  She  talks 
of  clouds,  of  voices,  with  the 
strangest  (though  most  flattering  to 
our  countrywomen — for  whose  sake 
we  would  fain  accept  the  compli- 
ment :  but  truth  must  prevail)  mis- 
taken coupling  of  Frenchwomen 
and  Scotswomen  as  the  prettiest 
of  speakers.  Now,  the  Looker-on  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
assert  that  the  Scotch  female  voice 
is  not  the  sweetest  of  organs. 
But  its  distinctive  qualities  are 
not,  we  think,  those  which  this 
amiable  critic  attributes  to  it. 
She  says  it  is  pitched  in  a  high 
key,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
its  prevailing  note  is  low.  It  is 
"the  sound  as  of  a  hidden  brook." 
We  know  a  Scotch  lady  who  pro- 
tests that  she  never  can  make  her- 
self heard,  and  that  all  English 
servants  and  uneducated  persons 
are  slow  to- understand  her,  pre- 
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cisely  because  of  this  lower  modula- 
tion. And  to  be  sure,  so  large  a 
conclusion  is  always  apt  to  be  er- 
roneous, since  Scotland,  like  every 
other  country,  has  strong  distinc- 
tions between  one  district  and 
another.  The  same  lady  whom 
we  have  just  quoted  was  once,  we 
remember,  most  deeply  outraged 
by  hearing  "  the  pretty  Scotch 
accent "  commented  on,  of  a  Wo- 
man whose  every  breath  was  of 
Glasgow.  But  perhaps  this  dis- 
tinction exists  only  for  a  Scotch 
ear. 

About  the  Frenchwoman,  we 
agree  in  part  with  Mrs  Meynell. 
There  is  no  such  pretty  talk  as 
that  of  a  well-bred,  well-educated 
French  lady  of  the  highest  class. 
The  delicate  intonations  that  ex- 
press so  much,  the  liquid  flow  of 
the  words,  the  innumerable  nu- 
ances of  tone  and  feeling,  that  put 
meaning  into  phrases  even  imper- 
fectly understood  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  is  a  delight  to  the  ear.  But 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  ex- 
tend this  praise  to  the  conversation 
of  a  room  full  of  Parisians  in  the 
warmth  of  talk,  when  tones  are 
apt  to  get  higher  and  utterance 
more  rapid.  The  uneducated  have 
often  "voices  like  peacocks,"  as  the 
late  Lord  Lytton  unkindly  and  not 
very  justly  said  of  the  Italians. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  is  always 
to  avoid  classifications,  and  allow 
the  fact  that  in  every  nation  now . 
and  then  one  meets  with  a  delight- 
ful voice,  the  most  ingratiating  of 
social  gifts,  and  can  only  be  thank- 
ful for  it  when  it  comes,  but  can 
never  be  sure  whether  it  will  be 
German,  or  Scandinavian,  or  Ital- 
ian, or  French,  or  Scotch.  The 
last,  with  its  caressing  tones  and 
soft  fallings  and  risings,  has  a  right 
to  be  specially  dear  to  '  Maga,'  who 
accordingly  makes  Mrs  Meynell 
her  best  curtsey. 

But  we  fear  we  cannot  recom- 


mend her  for  the  Laureateship 
all  the  same.  There  is  in  Mr 
Patmore's  trumpet  -  blast  in  her 
favour  a  tone  of  not  unnatural 
wrath :  "If  you  have  not  the 
sense  or  understanding  to  see  where 
that  laurel  should  properly  come, 
give  it  to  a  lady  and  be  hanged 
to  you  !  Nobody  can  feel  injured 
by  her  promotion."  This  is  what 
the  poet  seems  to  say :  but  perhaps 
we  attribute  the  sentiment  to  him 
chiefly  because  of  Mr  Sargent's  re- 
cent portrait,  in  which  the  singer 
of  virtuous  love  has  an  air  irate 
and  indignant,  the  air  sdegnoso  of 
Dante,  and 

"  S'crgca  col  petto  c  colla  fronto 
Come  avesse,"  both   a  stupid   world 
and  the  laurel  crown,  ' '  in  gran 
dispitto. " 

This  is  no  doubt  the  painter's  fault, 
who  has  imprinted  a  pugnacity 
upon  the  delicate  features  of  the 
poet,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  got  vent  in  verse,  his 
proper  medium.  If  Miss  Christina 
Rossetti  had  lived,  there  might  have 
been  something  not  inappropriate 
in  the  appointment  of  the  author 
of  the  Madonna  Innominata,  as  the 
chief  singer  to  a  royal  lady,  whose 
memorial  in  poetic  history  will  be, 
besides  all  her  other  honours,  that 
of  the  most  faithful  and  constant 
Lover  and  Wife.  But  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  elegant  artist 
in  words  which  Mrs  Meynell  has 
proved  herself  to  be,  and  the  Queen, 
whose  simple  style  of  her  own  has, 
in  its  rejection  of  all  ornament,  and 
in  the  homeliness,  which  is  almost 
recherche,  of  its  plain  statements 
and  transparent  feeling,  a  force 
which  the  elaborate  worker  in  a 
fine  material  can  scarcely  hope 
to  attain.  We  have  ourselves  got 
a  little  tired,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
of  words.  The  Looker-on  stands 
by  and  sees  them  pour  out  of  the 
press  in  shallow  rivers  and  floods, 
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till  he  is  almost  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  Style  is  a  beautiful 
thing  in  its  proper  place.  It  is 
delightful  when  it  clothes  ideas, 
when  it  tells  a  story  even,  or  makes 
the  cadence  of  a  fine  thought  dwell 
and  linger  on  the  ear.  But  when 
it  is  words,  and  not  much  more, 
the  soul  soon  begins  to  sicken  of  it. 
Even  Stevenson  :  and  even  Swin- 
burne. If  the  dilutions  in  broken 
lines  and  in  regular  ones  which 
are  going  on  daily  —  especially 
of  the  former  model  —  continue 
much  longer,  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  get  it  laid  on  in  the  most 
expensive  houses,  like  the  water 
which  every  dirty  town  is  now 
bringing  in,  to  the  desolation  of 
some  mountain  glen  or  other.  Oh 
yes  !  we  allow  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  perhaps  justifiable  on  the 
greatest- happiness- of -the-greatest- 
number  principle,  to  rob  the  lakes 
and  the  lochs  for  Manchester  and 
for  Glasgow ;  but  in  the  spiritual 
point  of  view  we  would  rather 
have  the  household  well,  even  if 
a  refuge  for  microbes,  than  the 
sparkle  and  the  ripple  which  come 
from  alar.  Men  will  presently 
forget,  and  women  also,  at  least 
those  of  a  literary  frame  of  mind, 
that  the  use  of  words  is  to  say 
something.  "VVe  used  to  believe 
in  our  dark  days,  those  days  for 
which  we  sometimes  sigh,  that 
canvas  and  paint  were  of  use 
to  express  human  meaning  also  : 
but  that  delusion  is  scattered  to 
the  winds.  And  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  conipletest  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  soul  to  expect  that 
Music  should  mean  anything.  "  I 
would  rather  hear  a  fine  air  sung 
to  Do,  Re,  Mi  than  to  what  you 
call  words,"  said  once  a  musician 
in  our  hearing.  And  now  Words 
themselves  are  going  the  way  of 
all  the  other  fine  materials.  We 
look  forward  dolefully  to  the 
time  when  they  shall  be  arranged 


according  to  tone,  and  punctuated 
with  pauses  and  musical  rests  in- 
stead of  old-fashioned  commas  and 
colons.  To  follow  the  fashion  to 
its  end,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
New  Arts  Club  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  make  its  har- 
monies of  colour  and  its  learned 
brushwork  independent  of  any 
image  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
or  earth  ;  so  that  we  shall  probably 
end  by  having  picture  -  galleries, 
through  which  we  shall  walk  un- 
touched by  any  human  similitude, 
where  a  learned  and  exquisite  bal- 
ance of  lines  and  dots  and  splashes 
of  pure  or  modified  colour  will 
stand  instead  of  all  the  Madonnas  ; 
and  listen  to  music  in  elaborate 
notes  of  mathematical  combination; 
and  read  books  in  which  Do,  Re, 
Mi  are  sublimated  into  harmonies 
of  syllable  and  letter ;  and  nothing 
will  mean  anything  any  more. 

This,  however,  is  a  great  digres- 
sion from  the  original  point  at 
which  we  began,  which  was  an 
echo  of  the  lament  which  unfor- 
tunate parents  and  guardians  have 
to  encounter  from  every  schoolboy 
in  holiday  times,  that  there  is  "  no- 
thing to  do."  We  have  all  been 
very  badly  off  for  something  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  for  some 
time  past.  Since  the  elections, 
which  were  really  too  unanimous  to 
be  exciting,  except  for  a  day  or  two, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  inter- 
est everywhere  about,  which  is  very 
trying  to  the  mind.  There  has 
not  even  been  a  sensational  trial, 
not  a  mystery,  not  a  piece  of  family 
trouble  turned  inside  out  for  our 
amusement.  The  weather  indeed 
has  come  to  the  front  with  a  phil- 
anthropy which  is  truly  remarkable. 
It  furnished  almost  all  the  neces- 
sities of  small  talk  in  September — 
such  weather,  day  rising  after  day 
in  a  serene  splendour,  too  hot  for 
July,  without  a  drop  of  familiar 
rain,  without  a  cloud  —  until  in 
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our  complete  unpreparedness  for 
anything  of  the  kind  we  were 
disposed  to  wish  even  for  the 
grimy  vicissitude  of  a  fog  by 
way  of  breaking  the  spell.  Then 
came  October,  with  so  many  nights 
of  consecutive  frost  as  have  not 
been  known  in  London  for  — 
was  it  fifty  years  ?  That  was  a 
very  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk  of  the  weather,  who  is  so 
much  abused  among  us.  Apple- 
blossoms  and  wild  roses  in  the  end 
of  October — what  does  every  one 
think  of  that?  There  is  a  still 
more  wonderful  sight  to  be  seen, 
we  hear,  in  all  the  boulevards  and 
avenues  of  Paris,  where  against 
the  shabby  bare  trees  of  other 
descriptions  there  rise  the  fresh 
green  leaves  and  milky  pinnacles 
of  blossom  of  those  famous  Mar- 
onniers  which  it  is  the  brag  of 
the  Parisian  to  say  begin  to  come 
in  March,  but  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  October  in  the  memory 
of  man.  There  is  a  fine  subject, 
now,  for  superstitious  fancy  !  The 
Looker-on  had  his  boyish  imagina- 
tion much  influenced  in  this  way 
by  a  Swiss  bonne,  who  was  periodi- 
cally saddened  and  depressed  by 
the  apparition  upon  an  old  apple- 
tree  of  one  belated  blossom  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  We  do 
not  know  if  this  is  a  common 
phenomenon,  or  if  it  was  only 
that  one  gnarled  and  probably 
crabbed  old  grandfather  of  all 
the  apples  which  put  forth  this 
sign  of  evil  out  of  a  spiteful  desire 
to  alarm  and  intimidate.  It  cer- 
tainly frightened  Julie  almost  out 
of  her  wits  when  it  appeared  :  and 
we  confess  that  the  sinister  speck 
of  white  at  the  end  of  a  knotty 
and  mossy  bough  used  to  fill  our 
silent  soul  with  a  thrill  of  fear. 
It  meant,  Julie  said,  a  death  in 
the  house.  What,  then,  should  all 
the  chestnuts  mean,  which  startle 
the  tourist  all  along  the  Champs 
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Elysees  and  by  the  quays,  with  an 
ill-omened  and  unnatural  look  of 
spring  ?  Do  they  mean  war  and 
slaughter  1  Do  they  mean  a  great 
overturn,  either  white  or  red  1 
Perhaps  they  do  not  mean  any- 
thing except  that  the  summer  was 
very  warm,  and  lasted  very  long, 
and  beguiled  the  silly  trees  out  of 
their  reckoning,  making  them  to 
believe  that  for  once  in  a  way 
spring  was  coming  after  autumn, 
and  winter  was  to  be  left  out 
altogether.  That  may  be  all  it 
means — or  perhaps  it  may  mean 
something  else.  We  shall  know 
when  the  time  comes,  but  not 
before. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  play  with  : 
there  have  been  no  pictures,  there 
have  been  few  books.  And  as  for 
the  theatre  !  For  the  people  who 
want  to  escape  from  problems,  or 
who  have  enough  of  them  in  the 
daytime  without  returning  to  such 
investigations  in  their  moments  of 
leisure,  the  theatre  is  becoming  a 
species  of  lecture-hall  too  severe 
for  the  ordinary  intellect.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  "  Trilby,"  which 
contains  no  particular  problem — 
at  least  of  morals ;  only  a  curious 
case  of  hypnotism  or  mesmerism, 
which  is  a  problem  completely 
adapted  to  the  theatre,  and  good 
for  all  the  uses  of  melodrama, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  and 
more  serious  influences.  "  Trilby  " 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  judged  by 
the  usual  rules  of  dramatic  per- 
formance. It  is  not  a  play  :  it  is 
an  animated  representation  of  a 
book  which  has  taken  possession 
of  the  public  mind  by  one  of  those 
great  accidental  waves  of  impres- 
sion which  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for.  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  talent  beside,  and  gives  an 
amusing  and  lifelike,  if  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  unreal  and 
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ornamental,  picture  of  a  life  which 
never  loses  its  fascination  for 
the  public  mind — a  life  in  which 
men,  and  indeed  women  too,  can 
live  very  merrily  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  immoralities  and  in- 
decencies, yet  remain  delicate, 
generous,  and  pure.  The  great 
mass  of  readers  like  to  believe 
this ;  and  to  prove  it  with  a 
dazzle  of  special  pleading  is  al- 
ways a  popular  performance. 
Heaven  knows,  the  life  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  is  squalid  and 
wretched  enough ;  but  youth  re- 
deems a  great  many  things,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  look 
back  wistfully  upon  the  time  quand 
j'avais  vingt  aiis  should  do  their 
best  to  deck  and  glorify  their 
poor  companions  who  made  so 
great  a  part  of  that  gaiety.  Trilby 
in  herself  is  a  much  more  natural 
creature  than  the  Dame  aux  Camel- 
lias. Her  little  lapses  into  what 
we  call  vice  are  the  lapses  of  an 
irresponsible  being,  perfectly  ig- 
norant, knowing  no  better,  under- 
standing that  these  belong  to  the 
common  course  of  life.  There  is 
one  of  Gyp's  heroines,  we  remem- 
ber, who,  anxiously  desirous  of 
getting  herself  into  the  divorce 
court,  makes  one  or  two  attempts 
to  do  so,  but  retreats  abashed, 
mourning  over  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty de  se  inal  -  conduire.  But 
she  was  a  lady,  and  had  been 
trained  more  or  less  in  another 
code.  To  Trilby  de  se  mal-conduire 
is  the  natural  condition  of  afl'airs, 
and  her  peccadilloes  are  like  those 
of  a  boy — committed  in  the  rush 
of  high  spirits  and  vital  force,  and 
easily  pardoned  all  round.  But 
she  is  not  a  character  whom  any 
young  English  actress  could  be 
expected  to  play.  A  much  ex- 
perienced woman,  knowing  all 
about  it,  might  possibly  strike 
the  just  note  for  such  a  fantastic 
yet  attractive  image;  but  never 


any  young  person  of  suitable  age 
and  appearance,  of  whom  the 
Latin  quarter  is  not  the  natural 
home. 

The  Looker-on,  discoursing  from 
his  own  feeble  instincts,  had  got 
thus  far,  when  he  suddenly  en- 
countered, as  it  were,  in  mid-path, 
one  of  those  young  lions  of  whom 
there  has  been  lately  so  remark- 
able a  resuscitation.  We  are  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  this  young 
gentleman  has  driven  Trilby  out 
of  our  head,  though  it  is  his  own 
audacious  and  dashing  criticism 
upon  Trilby  which  affords  the  oc- 
casion for  these  genial  criticisms 
upon  other  gods  and  men,  in  which 
he  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any- 
thing specially  in  hand.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  "  Trilby  "  the 
play  is  inadequate  in  every  scene 
and  detail ;  but  '  Trilby  '  the  book 
calls  from  our  youthful  friend  a 
piece  of  criticism  which  is  too  de- 
lightful to  be  passed  over.  He 
has,  as  is  perhaps  natural,  a  great 
admiration  for  Mr  Du  Maurier ; 
and  yet  we  scarcely  know  why  it 
should  be  natural,  for  Mr  Du 
Maurier,  though  he  writes  in  the 
nineties,  writes  of  the  sixties,  that 
antediluvian  period  which  to  our 
youth  is  the  age  of  unfelicity  and 
darkness.  It  is  natural  enough, 
however,  that  the  author  of  '  Tril- 
by '  should  suggest  Thackeray  even 
to  the  recently  awakened  intelli- 
gence of  youth.  The  primitive 
mind,  which  should  recognise  Mr 
Du  Maurier  as  the  first  and  ori- 
ginal explorer  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  would  have  an  additional 
charm  of  freshness  and  originality 
which  our  young  friend  cannot 
claim.  But  wanting  that  supreme 
quality,  he  is  nearly  as  delightful 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  new  critic  to 
be.  There  was  once  a  time  when 
it  was  Thackeray  who  was  the  god 
of  the  new  critic,  and  when  the 
so-called  cynicism,  the  leer  in  the 
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eye,  the  tongue  in  the  cheek,  which 
were  the  vulgar  symbols  of  that 
great  man's  mood,  were  esteemed 
the  very  height  of  advanceclness 
and  revolt  against  the  common- 
place world.  But  now  Thackeray 
is  nowhere,  and  it  is  Mr  Du  Mau- 
rier  whose  head  strikes  against 
the  skies.  "  What  Thackeray 
with  his  enslaved  mind  and  clumsy 
hand  tried  to  do  in  vain,  is  here 
brought  happily  off  by  the  pleas- 
antest  of  free  -  thinkers  and  the 
most  charming  of  artists,"  says  our 
young  friend. 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  successful  artist 
has  taken  the  unsuccessful  one  for  his 
model,  greatly  improving  upon  him 
in  every  respect  save  one,  to  wit, 
honesty.  Thackeray  saved  his  repu- 
tation and  forced  his  oppressive  books, 
like  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  on 
the  reading  public  by  telling  the  truth 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  may  protest 
against  it,  specially  plead  against  it, 
exaggerate  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances, be  driven  into  pessimism  by 
it  :  but  it  comes  raging  and  snivelling 
out  of  him  all  the  same,  within  the 
limit  of  his  sense  of  decency.  He 
exhausts  all  his  feeble  pathos  in  try- 
ing to  make  you  sorry  for  the  death 
of  Colonel  Xewcome,  imploring  you 
to  regard  him  as  a  noble  -  hearted 
gentleman  instead  of  an  insufferable 
old  fool,  developing  into  a  mischiev- 
ous old  swindler  ;  but  he  gives  you 
the  facts  about  him  faithfully.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  pitiable  than  Thack- 
eray chuckling  over  his  poor  little 
stroke  of  genius  in  making  Becky 
Sharp  admire  Rawdon  Crawley  when 
he  assaults  Lord  Steyne,  in  which 
stroke  he  shows  about  as  much  know- 
ledge of  Becky-Sharpness  as  Prosper 
Merimee's  dragoon  did  when  he 
went  to  Carmen  to  boast  how  he 
killed  her  hateful  old  husband -pro- 
prietor in  single  combat  by  a  clever 
sword-thrust.  '  You  fool,'  said  Car- 
men, 'your  thrust  is  all  stuff.  Why 
couldn't  you  buy  me  honestly  ?  He'd 
have  sold  me  for  fifteen  shillings.' 
Ilawdon  Crawley's  figure  would  have 
been  higher  ;  but  he  would  have  sold 
Becky  for  all  that." 

We  fear  that  the  honest  birch 


has  been  sadly  neglected  in  this 
young  gentleman's  education  :  yet 
perhaps  it  is  not  so — for  it  is  be- 
yond the  omniscience  even  of  a 
Head-master  to  divine  how  far  can 
go  the  impudence  of  an  impudent 
little  boy.  An  enlightened  fag- 
master,  or  even,  a  big  fag  well 
brought  up  at  home  (though  the 
latter  might  introduce  a  principle 
of  insubordination  not  to  be  en- 
couraged at  school),  who  should 
have  administered  those  kicks 
which  temper  paternal  government, 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  most 
effectual  discipline.  The  "  raging 
and  snivelling "  with  which  the 
truth  comes  out  of  the  prince  of 
English  humourists  :  his  "  oppres- 
sive books,  like  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  "  :  this  is  something  like 
forcible  writing.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  it  come  foaming  forth  from 
this  Bocca  di  Leone,  the  noble  new 
fountain  of  enlightened  criticism 
which  the  new  editor  of  the  reno- 
vated '  Saturday  '  has  called  forth 
like  a  greater  Moses  with  a  stroke 
from  the  rock.  The  reader  in 
want  of  a  sensation  may  now  an- 
ticipate that  festive  day  of  publi- 
cation with  expectant  joy.  Almost 
every  week  some  idol  crumbles, 
some  shrine  goes  down.  The  dust 
rises  in  clouds,  and  we  never  know 
by  what  street  it  may  be  safe  to 
travel.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
find  Thackeray  figuring  as  the 
special  butt  of  the  new  critic.  Is  it 
a  piece  of  poetic  justice  because  he 
was  too  good,  too  charitable,  too 
lenient  to  all-presuming  youth,  with 
a  perennial  indulgence  for  the  crow 
of  the  aspiring  cockerel  1  It  is  all 
very  funny,  and  gives  us  a  malign 
enjoyment ;  but  it  is  a  pity  all  the 
same.  It  is  fine,  no  doubt,  to 
knock  down  the  plaster  images 
which  represent  our  former  deities, 
and  shows  a  daring  spirit ;  but 
a  young  man  cuts  a  sorry  figure 
when  he  is  covered  with  the  dust 
of  these  easy  destructions.  It  is 
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not  so  very  long  ago  (but  perhaps 
too  long  for  the  recollection  of  our 
new  iconoclasts)  that  a  number  of 
silly  young  men  were  sent  down 
from  Christ  Church  for  throwing 
down  the  busts  in  the  quadrangle. 
Nobody  was  the  least  sorry  for 
these  heroes,  who  perhaps  felt 
themselves  to  be  fine  fellows,  full 
of  dash  and  daring,  as  long  as  the 
rage  of  destruction  was  on  them, 
and  the  classic  noses  smashed  on 
the  pavements. 

There  is  no  more  startling  ques- 
tion in  our  day  than  the  iniluence 
or  popularity  of  certain  books,  to 
which  the  consideration  of  'Trilby' 
naturally  leads  us.  Much  respect  is 
paid  to  training  nowadays  in  every 
way — Mr  Louis  Stevenson's  very 
artificial  mode  of  forming  a  style 
having  become  a  sort  of  book  of 
devotion  and  religious  confession 
of  faitK  to  many  people.  But 
here  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  an  artist  absolutely  untrained 
in  that  line  of  art,  whose  education 
anddevelopment  have  been  entirely 
directed  towards  another,  but  who 
suddenly  arises,  when  no  longer 
young  or  pliable,  and  takes  up  the 
pen,  the  unused  implement,  and — 
steps  at  once  to  the  heights  of 
fame.  There  is  so  little  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  critics  of  the  day 
that  perhaps  some  one  will  suggest 
that  Scott  did  the  same,  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Mr  Du  Maurier.  We 
decline,  however,  to  take  that  case 
into  consideration.  Mr  Du  Maurier 
has  never  laid  down  his  pencil ; 
he  has  had  no  time  to  take  much 
thought  of  his  writing,  or  of  that 
skilful  balance  of  words  which  is 
so  much  sought  after  by  some. 
Neither  can  we  say  that  Mr  Du 
Maurier's  subjects  have  been 
studied.  They  are  wild  as  fairy 
tales,  and  as  entirely  free  of 
any  consideration  of  probability, 
&c.  His  dream-duchess,  his  Par- 
isian model,  are  alike  creatures  of 
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the  air,  having  no  standing-ground, 
whether  barefooted  or  in  em- 
broidered shoon,  upon  the  natural 
earth.  Yet  he  has  conquered  in  a 
moment  a  popularity  which  ex- 
tends to  two  worlds,  which  has 
run  over  all  English  -  speaking 
countries  like  a  flame,  and  which 
has  made  him,  if  not  the  teacher, 
at  least  the  entertainer  and  min- 
strel of  thousands,  perhaps  millions 
of  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Mrs  Humphry  Ward, 
who  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  every 
way  of  this  extraordinary,  spon- 
taneous, yet  so  -  long  -  repressed 
power.  That  lady  is  the  imper- 
sonation of  literary  care  and  con- 
science, laborious  as  George  Eliot, 
painstaking  as  our  old  beloved 
but  half-forgotten  Charles  Reade, 
"  getting  up  "  every  detail  of 
her  work,  her  mise  en  scene,  her 
personages  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular which  can  be  seen  from 
outside,  the  very  dialect  of  her  in- 
ferior characters,  with  a  devotion 
which  is  almost  pedantic — putting 
an  amount  of  learning,  the  quality 
of  which  we  do  not  vouch  for,  but 
which  has  evidently  been  most 
painfully  and  carefully  acquired, 
into  the  books  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  call  novels — 
which  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
philosophical  dictionary  or  any 
other  great  laborious  work.  On  the 
face  of  things,  a  musing  Looker-on 
would  have  said,  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  Mr  Du 
Maurier,  that  Mrs  Ward  must  be 
entirely  out  of  the  field.  But  there 
never  could  have  been  a  greater 
mistake  :  for  if  there  is  any  one 
who  keeps  Mr  Du  Maurier  from 
soaring  to  unparalleled  heights, 
and,  in  the  language  of  a  quite  other 
sphere,  beating  the  record,  it  is 
Mrs  Ward,  who  is  to  him  as  water 
is  to  fire,  an  entirely  contradictory 
element. 

But   this    is   not    all.     Let    us 
3  o 
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lead  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  with 
a  deeper  amazement  still  imprinted 
upon  our  brows,  a  third  figure, 
smiling,  making  her  curtsey,  blow- 
ing kisses  to  the  enchanted  audi- 
ence— Miss  Marie  Corelli.  The 
puzzled  Looker-on  is  not  aware 
whether  this  lady  has  ever  studied 
anything  in  earth  or  heaven.  He 
thinks  probably  not,  seeing  that 
her  themes  are  such  as  the  un- 
instructed  dare  splendidly,  but 
those  who  have  learned  even  a 
little,  or  read  anything,  have 
suflicient  respect  for  human  senti- 
ment not  to  touch.  Human  senti- 
ment, quotha  !  respect  for  sacred 
themes !  Miss  Marie  Corelli's 
'  Barabbas  '  has  sold — how  many 
million  copies  1  heaven  (or  an- 
other place)  and  the  publisher 
alone  knows. 

Here  the  reader  will  probably 
sympathise  with,  or  at  all  events 
pity  and  understand,  the  bewild- 
erment of  the  Looker  -  on.  If 
Mr  Du  Maurier,  why  Mrs  Hum- 
phry Ward  1  and  if  either  of 
them,  why  Miss  Marie  Corelli  ? 
We  are  capable  of  asking  the 
question  with  a  much  perturbed 
mind,  and  no  gleam  even  of  intelli- 
gence in  our  troubled  gaze  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  Public  which 
eludes  our  best  understanding, — 
but  we  leave  it  to  some  one  better 
inspired  to  answer.  The  reader 
will  probably  say  that  there  are  a 
great  many  Publics,  and  that  each 
has  its  special  favourite,  which  is 
not,  however,  a  very  satisfactory 
reply.  Excellent  Public  !  it  knows 
what  it  likes,  it  may  well  reply,  and 
no  power  can  compel  it  to  render 
a  reason — which  is  perfectly  true. 
But  we  repeat,  If  Mr  Du  Maurier, 
why  Mrs  Ward?  if  Mrs  Ward, 
why  Miss  Marie  Corelli  1  This  is 
a  greater  problem  than  any  pro- 
blem play.  We  know  all  about 
and  are  heartily  sick  of  the  woman 
who  would  and  who  wouldn't,  who 
can't,  and  who  did,  and  all  the  rest 


of  it.  Let  them  do  their  little 
possible,  in  heaven's  name,  and  not 
insist  in  telling  us  the  nauseous 
details.  Do  they,  for  example, 
think  there  is  anything  new  in 
them  ?  But  here,  we  think,  is  a 
problem  which  is  quite  new.  We 
are  not  aware  that  it  ever  existed 
before  (if  that  is  possible,  for  the 
thing  that  has  been  is  that  that 
shall  be  through  all  time), — cer- 
tainly it  never,  at  least,  was  so 
evident  or  so  dark.  If  Mr  Du 
Maurier,  why,  etc.,  Arc. — we  will 
not  repeat  the  formula.  We  are 
almost  disposed,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  children's  magazines,  to  offer 
the  prize  of  a  copy  of  each  author's 
productions  to  the  gentle  reader 
who  will  throw  some  light  upon  a 
fact  so  bewildering. 

There  have  been  various  dis- 
cussions lately,  in  the  idle  season, 
as  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
Penny  or  of  Shilling  Shockers 
upon  the  mind  of  the  time.  Was 
that  dreadful  little  boy,  for  in- 
stance, who  killed  his  mother, 
moved  to  that  act  by  the  Bloody 
Barber  or  any  other  production 
of  the  cheap  literature  of  crime  ? 
or  is  it  Mr  Grant  Allen's  story 
which  has  inspired  the  resolution 
of  the  young  lady  at  Battersea 
who  has  been  such  a  godsend  to 
all  the  newspapers  1  We  must  say 
that  we  have  no  faith  in  any  such 
influence.  We  do  not  believe  that 
all  the  enchanting  adventures  of 
all  the  highwaymen,  who  indeed 
are  a  very  seductive  kind  of  crimi- 
nal, could  lead  away  one  honest 
lad  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
the  obedience  of  the  law  :  though 
we  recollect  the  time  when  '  Dick 
Turpin '  was  supposed  to  account 
for  every  juvenile  depravity.  A 
healthy  boy  would  naturally  love 
to  produce  delicious  terror  in  a 
guilty  soul  by  the  sudden  produc- 
tion of  a  pistol  and  a  "  Your  mon- 
ey or  your  life  !  "  but  it  would  be, 
at  the  worst,  in  the  vein  of  Robin 
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Hood,  not  in  that  of  Turpin  or 
Duval.  And  to  break  prison 
would  be  a  joy  for  ever,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  in  the  noble 
person  of  the  falsely  accused  ;  the 
sensations  of  the  natural  boy  thus 
crime-struck,  when  he  felt  in  his 
pocket  the  first  purse  that  was  not 
his,  would  be  an  effectual  soberer 
of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  a 
fine  subject  for  the  moral  analysis 
in  which  our  age  delights.  Besides 
all  this,  we  feel  sure  that  there  is 
no  Penny  Shocker  in  existence 
which  is  not  strong  on  the  domes- 
tic affections.  The  costermonger 
may  jump  on  his  mother  in  the 
fiction  of  Messrs  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, but  we  may  be  assured  that 
no  such  thing  would  be  possible  in 
the  genuine  diction  of  the  Music 
Hall.  The  Bloody  Barber  al- 
ways comes  to  condign  punish- 
ment, a"nd  only  virtue  is  triumph- 
ant when  the  curtain  falls.  The 
inexplicable  and  horrible  child  of 
the  newspapers  would  raise  as 
much  horror  in  these  regions  as 
in  any  other,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered as  much  beyond  the  range 
of  fancy  by  the  author  of  that 
chef-d'ccuvre  of  literature  as  by  the 
most  superfine  story-teller  of  the 
higher  Art. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  lady  it 
is  perhaps  different — for,  to  be  sure, 
a  girl  with  opinions  is  the  most 
hopeless  member  of  society,  and 
more  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  conviction  than  any  other  hu- 
man creature  conceivable.  She 
has  no  experience,  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  even  the  unescap- 
able  conviction,  which  the  dullest 
man  gets  into  him  one  way  or 
another,  that  she  will  have  to  stand 
upon  what  she  does,  and  answer 
for  it,  and  brave  its  punishment. 
It  is  involved  in  every  romance, 
and  especially  those  that  are  of 
the  highest  virtue,  that  the  woman 
escapes  somehow  and  does  not  pay 
the  penalty.  We  say  this  not- 


withstanding the  universal  clamour 
of  the  other  opinion  that  she  pays 
it  more  bitterly  than  her  com- 
panion. In  the  present  case  the 
girl  has  of  course  the  unalterable 
conviction  that  amid  all  the  un- 
faithful heroes  of  the  world  her 
particular  man  will  be  the  one 
who  will  never  forsake  the  woman 
of  his  choice  :  and  perhaps  she 
may  be  right — for  the  vagaries  of 
humanity  are  to  be  found  on  the 
virtuous  as  well  as  on  the  vicious 
side.  Anyhow,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  girl  in  question  is 
sure  of  it  :  all  (she  is  sure)  will 
go  well  with  her ;  the  stars  in 
their  courses  will  fight  for  her 
that  she  may  escape  all  penal- 
ties. Such  was  the  conviction  of 
Mrs  Ward's  Marcella,  who,  we 
think  it  very  probable,  is  much 
more  the  inspiration  of  Miss 
Edith  Lanchester  than  the  hero- 
ine of  Mr  Grant  Allen.  That 
young  lady  is  not  made  to  pay 
for  her  folly :  she  gets  out  of 
all  her  scrapes  in  the  most  per- 
fect way.  People  die  or  change 
their  minds,  or  accept  her  pretty 
caprices  as  if  she  were  a  Faun,  or 
the  sweet  creature,  inaccessible 
to  reason,  adorable  in  folly,  who 
was  the  heroine  of  fifty  years  ago. 
This,  we  should  think,  is  much 
more  at  the  bottom  of  feminine 
absurdities  of  that  description  than 
any  daring  innovator  like  Mr  Grant 
Allen.  The  woman  does  pay  for 
it  in  the  end,  and  often  bitterly 
enough :  but  she  never  believes 
that  she  will.  The  boy  knows 
somehow  that  he  will  have  to  bear 
the  brunt ;  the  girl  believes  that 
by  some  happy  chance  she  will  be 
delivered  out  of  it.  If  we  could 
once  convince  her  of  this  rule  of 
Providence,  there  are  a  great  many 
foolish  things  that  she  would  not 
do.  Poor  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Miss  Edith 
Lanchester.  She  would  not  marry, 
not  believing  in  or  approving  of 
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marriage ;  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  she  was  left  stranded  in  Paris 
with  an  unfortunate  baby,  and 
had  a  very  miserable  time  of  it 
till  Godwin,  who  did  not  approve 
of  marriage  either,  yet  had  some 
sense  of  justice  in  his  brain  of 
steel,  took  her  up  and  made,  as 
people  then  said,  an  honest — cer- 
tainly not  a  happy  —  woman  of 
her.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a 
curious  question  whether  anything, 
either  fact  or  argument,  will  be 
enough  to  quench  the  determina- 
tion of  a  young  person  who  is  at 
once  a  Socialist  and  a  Woman. 
We  very  much  doubt  whether 
anything  will  do  it ;  for,  naturally, 
nothing  will  ever  persuade  such  a 
one  that  it  is  within  the  sphere 
of  possibility  that  she  might  be 
wrong.  Nor  will  she  believe  that 
if  she  should  be  wrong  —  were 
such  a  contingency  within  the 
range  of  things  possible — it  is  in- 
evitable that  she  would  have  to 
pay  for  it.  More  likely  by  far 
that  the  world  should  be  turned 
upside-down  and  all  the  experience 
of  man  prove  folly  and  delusion.. 

Not  long  since  we  read  a  paper 
in  a  Review  of  high  reputation 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question — namely,  how  it  was  that 
women  bore  a  heavier  penalty  than 
men  for  sins  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  writer  ingeniously  argued  the 
reason  to  be  that  marriage  was  in 
reality  the  woman's  only  standing- 
ground  in  the  world  ;  that  by  her 
natural  skill  and  cleverness  she 
long  ago  made  it  to  be  felt  by  man 
that  she  would  only  sell  him  the 
very  best  of  her  at  this  price  ;  that 
accordingly  every  woman  who  sold 
herself  at  a  less  price  was  guilty  of 
the  most  fatal  high  treason  to  her 
kind,  opening  the  way  to  an  abso- 
lute reduction  of  their  position 
from  that  of  partner  and  joint- 
possessor  to  that  of  slave  and 
bondswoman — a  view  which  per- 
haps may  be  a  little  startling 
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generally  to  the  ladies  who  dis- 
approve of  legal  unions.  The 
writer,  however,  added  a  corollary 
which  was  still  more  startling,  and 
calculated  to  make  any  bystander, 
unconcerned  in  the  question,  open 
wide  eyes  of  wonder.  Almost 
every  man,  he  said,  after,  say, 
twenty  years  of  marriage,  would 
be  very  glad  of  the  chance  of 
getting  something  younger  and 
more  entertaining  to  take  the 
place  of  the  middle-aged  woman 
that  owned  him — and  would  do 
so  infallibly  if  she  had  not  secured 
beforehand  that  she  did  own  him, 
and  that  nothing  could  free  him 
from  her.  This  is  a  stimulating, 
exciting  view  of  the  circumstances, 
which,  if  generally  realised,  would 
bring  about  a  very  lively  state  of 
feeling  in  many  households.  To 
the  Looker-on,  safe  in  the  security 
of  his  solitude,  the  prospect  was 
highly  comic  :  which  was  not  per- 
haps the  light  in  which  it  would 
strike  the  married.  He  pictured 
to  himself,  not  the  wrath  of  the 
lady,  which  is  what  most  specta- 
tors would  dwell  on — but  the  ex- 
ceeding discomposure  and  embar- 
rassment of  the  respectable  Pater- 
familias put  in  sudden  possession 
of  such  a  privilege.  We  beheld 
in  imagination  the  countenance  of 
a  certain  friend  of  our  own  when 
this  breaking  up  of  his  household 
and  disruption  of  his  life  was  sug- 
gested to  him.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  highly  comic  to  the  Looker-on ; 
and  the  position  to  the  outraged 
wife  on  her  pinnacle  of  wrong, 
with  her  children  indignant  and 
furious  round  her,  would  at  least 
be  picturesque  and  exciting  if 
tragical ; — but  the  unhappy  man  ! 
To  imagine  him  plucked  out  of 
his  home,  flung  upon  the  world  at 
his  age  to  seek  a  new  mate  among 
the  scoffing  girls  who  would  laugh 
at  him  to  his  face !  Poor  old 
Smith !  The  thought  of  his  as- 
tonished, troubled  countenance, 
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the  tragical  confusion  of  all  his 
habits,  subdued  the  laughter  which 
so  ridiculous  a  situation  inevitably 
called  forth.  The  Reviewer  who 
made  so  suggestive  a  statement 
made  it,  we  presume,  in  earnest ; 
and  we  commend  it  to  some  of 
those  clever  people  who  are  fond 
of  imagining  the  state  of  affairs 
that  will  ensue  when  the  woman 
is  the  predominant  partner,  and 
the  man  plays  the  role  of  the  wife 
in  the  aifairs  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  got  out  of 
this  other  idea,  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  especially  the  latter. 
And  the  position  would  be  new, 
which  is  a  great  matter :  usually, 
we  are  afraid,  those  imaginations 
that  deal  with  the  developments 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  not 
at  all  new. 

Apart  from  these  little  diver- 
tissements of  popular  fancy,  Lit- 
erature, let  us  be  thankful,  has 
now  begun  to  lift  up  the  head  which 
is  so  heavily  bowed  down  in  the 
holiday  season.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  something  of 
a  mistake  ;  for  if  ever  books  were 
wanted  for  the  sustenance  and 
support  of  the  spirit  of  man,  it  is 
in  the  month,  let  us  say,  of  Sep- 
tember, when  already  the  evenings 
are  long,  and  unless  he  has  been 
shooting  all  day,  or  climbing  moun- 
tains, or  engaged  in  some  other 
violent  physical  exercise  which  is 
not  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us, 
the  hours  after  dinner  hang  very 
heavy  on  hand.  We  cannot  easily 
conceive  anything  more  deplorable 
than  those  evening  hours  in  the 
hired  house  to  which  a  family  gen- 
erally expatriates  itself  if  it  has 
not  a  country  mansion,  or  a  High- 
land home,  or  some  other  agree- 
able variety  of  its  own,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 
It  is  only  less  miserable  than  the 
banal  desert  of  a  hotel  in  the  same 
circumstances,  when  the  misery  of 
having  nothing  to  do  is  emphasised 


by  having  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  not  even  a  customary  occu- 
pation or  the  dullest  of  society. 
The  nights  are  cold  up  among  the 
hills  and  on  the  sea-beach ;  there 
is  not  always  a  moon ;  the  young 
people,  if  they  have  not  the  where- 
withal to  make  love,  are  duller 
even  than  their  parents.  And  this 
is  the  moment,  above  all  others, 
when  the  cheerful  labours  of  the 
printing-press  are  suspended,  and 
nothing  new  is  to  be  looked  for ! 
If  there  should  by  chance  be  any- 
thing fresh  from  the  press,  it  is, 
according  to  the  whim  of  these 
conceitful  days,  a  bit  of  a  volume 
which  is  no  more  than  a  mouth- 
ful to  a  hearty  reader.  Our  per- 
sonal comfort  has  been  swamped, 
as  is  generally  the  custom  nowa- 
days, for  the  convenience  of  the 
shopkeeper,  who  dictates  fashion 
to  suit  his  own  convenience — 
in  books,  as  in  everything  else, 
and  has  been  weakly  given  into 
by  everybody  but  the  heroic 
Miss  Braddon,  to  whom  we  wish 
more  power  to  her  elbow  for  this 
as  for  many  other  reasons.  Where 
now  are  the  three  volumes,  over 
which  we  used  once  so  delightfully 
to  quarrel,  and  which  when  distri- 
buted occupied  happily  three  per- 
sons ?  What  anxious  questions 
came  from  the  reader  of  the  first 
volume ;  what  dignified  reserve 
and  self-control  in  the  utterances 
of  her  who  held  the  third.  The 
one  who  was  to  be  pitied  was  he 
or  she  who  had  the  second  volume  ; 
but  there  was  solace  even  in  the 
bewilderment  of  being  obliged  to 
guess  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
stories  now,  alas !  are  stories  which 
can  be  swallowed  at  a  sitting  ;  and 
generally  they  have  no  end  to 
them,  but  leave  us  confused  in  all 
our  speculations  as  to  what  this  or 
that  can  mean.  It  may  be  fine 
art,  but  it  is  not  such  satisfactory 
reading.  Mr  Darwin,  we  remem- 
ber, whose  name  still  tells  for 
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something,  only  thought  a  novel 
worth  reading  when  it  ended  hap- 
pily. What  would  he  have  said 
to  those  that  do  not  end  at  alU 
It  is  not,  however,  the  perennial 
novel,  the  diversion  which  is  most 
dear  to  the  hard-worked  states- 
man or  musing  philosopher,  and 
to  the  poor  seamstress  over  her 
tea, — which  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  said  for  any 
book,  —  over  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  rejoice  as  the  early 
fruits  of  the  publishing  season 
begin  to  come  in.  They  come  to 
us,  in  the  first  place,  under  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  two  old  friends ; 
and  we  should  like — or  rather  we 
should  not  like,  if  such  an  ugly 
dream  could  ever  be  realised — to 
see  the  company  in  which  the 
arrival  of  "  Shirley  " — to  give  him 
the  familiar  name  which  he  seems 
to  prefer — and  Mr  Alfred  Austin 
would  not  make  a  stir  and  a  bright- 
ness. For  politeness,  and  because 
we  are  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  poet  in  these  northern 
regions,  we  give  the  pas  to  Mr 
Austin,1  who,  before  the  winter 
has  finally  set  in,  and  while  still 
the  trees  are  in  their  glory,  leads 
us  back  in  his  delightful  way  into 
that  Garden  which  we  all  love. 
It  has  changed  hands,  that  refuge 
of  the  Muses,  for  which  we  are 
a  little  doubtful  whether  we  are 
pleased  or  not.  Things  were  very 
well  as  they  were.  Marriage  (to 
which  the  Looker-on  has  been, 
made  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
attention)  has  no  doubt  its  at- 
tractive sides.  But  when  it  comes 
into  a  select  little  society  who 
were  very  well  indeed  as  they 
were,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  Bore — and 
we  have  ourselves  a  great  weak- 
ness for  the  occasional  household 
here  and  there  where  the  master 
and  mistress  are  brother  and  sister 
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instead  of  husband  and  wife.  It 
is  a  delightful  relationship,  and  it 
is  one  by  which  nobody  is  made  to 
feel  as  if  he  were  left  out  in  the 
cold.  We  feel  the  faintest  shadow 
of  this  sentiment  in  respect  to 
Veronica  and  her  wedded  poet. 
The  gentle  gardener  and  whilom 
ruler  of  the  domain  withdraws 
when  the  husband  comes  home, 
in  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  to 
permit  the  Pair  to  have  their 
Paradise  to  themselves ;  and  we 
feel  vaguely  for  him  what  he  does 
not  seem  to  feel  for  himself — a 
faint  regret.  And  Veronica  is 
less  sympathetic  in  her  character 
of  chief  caretaker  and  worshipper 
of  the  Spouse,  who  has  changed 
roles  with  the  former  Master  of 
the  Flowers.  But  it  is  a  regret 
which  he  does  not  show  himself, 
and  neither  Veronica's  careful 
housewifery  nor  her  diverted 
thoughts  excludes  or  touches  him- 
self in  his  peaceful  empire.  And 
what  a  wonderful  empire  it  is  ! 
how  green,  how  flowery  !  with 
the  great  oak-tree  throwing  im- 
memorial shadow,  and  the  kindly 
flowers  growing  in  the  grass  all 
about  it,  which  we  remember 
was  many  a  year  ago  our 
own  childish  conception  of  pure 
delight.  Of  nothing  does  Mr 
Austin  muse  more  delightfully 
than  about  this  tree.  It  is  "  the 
youngest  thing  within  sight,"  he 
says,  "and  its  newly  woven  canopy 
is  so  dense  that  it  conceals  from 
view  what  ruined  branches  I 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  spare, 
knowing  that  they  alone  will  make 
the  woodpecker  and  the  tree- 
creeper  faithful  to  the  spot,"  al- 
though "  its  trunk  must  have  felt 
the  suns  and  have  received  the 
rains  of  a  thousand  years."  "  They 
all  laugh  at  me,"  he  continues, 
"  when  I  produce  my  evidence  for 
the  belief  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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intention  of  abandoning,  that  it 
was  under  this  particular  oak 
Alfred  held  his  Witan,"— «  at  the 
Hundred-Tree  of  Swinbeorh,  where 
he  made  provision  for  the  children 
of  his  brother  Ethelred." 

"But  no  one  could  quarrel  with 
me  for  being  arrested  by  the  fitful 
glimpses  of  the  garden  I  now  ob- 
tained through  its  curving  branches, 
and  still  more  by  the  irregularly 
dotted  groups  of  flowers,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  that  grew  in  full 
beauty  under  its  protecting  shade. 
The  world  contains  no  fairer  .sight 
than  breadths  of  bluebells  under  a 
newly  burgeoned  forest-tree  ;  and  if 
the  tree  be  *nigh  to  some  human 
dwelling  and  on  the  fringe  of  a 
comely  garden,  the  effect  is  magical 
to  the  sensitive  ga/e.  Here  there 
were  groups  of  bluebells,  or  wild 
hyacinths  rather,  blue,  pink,  and 
white  ;  here  were  tufts  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus,  little  colonies  of  colum- 
bine, white,  purple,  and  yellow  ; 
here  were  the  yet  green  spears  of 
the  daffodil  leaves,  whose  golden 
flowers  had  passed  away  :  and  these 
gay  denizens  of  May  seemed  to  live 
and  breathe  and  have  their  being 
under  the  paternal  protection  of  the 
colossal  patriarch  that  stooped  over 
them  so  tenderly." 

This  is  winter,  alas  !  but  once  it 
was  spring;  and  does  not  the  reader 
feel  the  airs  of  May,  the  scent  of 
the  sweet  narcissus,  most  heavenly 
of  flowers,  the  flood  of  golden 
daffodils  under  that  ever-verdant 
shade  1  We  do — with  a  little  sense 
of  envy  on  account  of  another  old 
tree  we  know,  a  glorious  hulk 
of  an  old  oak,  no  longer  with  curv- 
ing boughs  to  invite  the  birds  or 
protect  the  flowers,  an  old  hoary 
tower  of  vegetation,  immortal  as 
the  rock,  still  covering  itself 
with  greenest  green  and  brown- 
pink  tips  of  foliage,  still  taking 


the  trouble  to  bear  its  crop  of 
acorns  for  an  ungrateful  world, 
but  lopped  of  branch  and  shadow 
in  a  way  that  would  bring  a  groan 
from  Mr  Austin's  sympathetic 
bosom.  We  should  like  to  lead  the 
poet  (by  which  we  mean  not  the 
Poet  en  titre,  who  has  more  or  less 
usurped  the  place)  to  see  the  Con- 
queror's Oak,  and  shed  a  tribute 
of  tears  at  his  neglected  feet,  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  which  the 
outraged  yet  patient  sap  has  de- 
scended, clothing  them  in  the 
young  foliage  which  ought  to  have 
fluttered  on  great  branches  between 
us  and  the  sky.  Many  a  pilgrim- 
age have  we  led  to  that  discrowned 
but  proudly  uncomplaining  mon- 
arch ;  but  we  did  not  know  how 
cruelly  he  had  been  treated  till  we 
read  Mr  Austin's  beautiful  account 
of  his  happier  brother.  N.B. — 
Ours  is  the  older  brother  of  the 
two,  we  are  ready  to  stake  our 
honour. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Maker  of  the 
Garden  is  to  have  the  laureate's 
crown,  as  people  say  1  We  think 
it  must  be  true ;  and  that  Her 
most  Sacred  Majesty, 

"  Sitting  in  a  purple  shade 
By  a  bower  of  roses  made," 

at  Frogmore,  in  the  morning,  before 
her  royal  day's  work  has  begun, 
must  have  found  this  book  lying 
at  her  hand,  and  felt  its  mingled 
prose  and  verse  to  be  irresistible. 
It  is  just  the  book  to  lie  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window  looking 
out  upon  a  garden  full  of  tangled 
sweetness,  where  lilies  have  lifted 
their  tall  heads,  and  roses  blown 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 

If  it  is  not  from  a  garden,  it  is 
from  a  glen  that  Shirley  l  uplifts  a 
voice  which,  when  he  pleases,  is 


1  The  Table-Talk  of  Shirley.  Reminiscences  of  and  Letters  from  Fronde, 
Thackeray,  Disraeli,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Kingsley,  Baynes,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  Others.  By  John  Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.L>.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Wm. 
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scarcely  less  poetical  than  Mr 
Austin's.  It  is  about  men  that 
he  professes  to  tell  us,  but  we  do 
not  think  he  is  ever  more  excel- 
lent than  when  he,  too,  lightly 
sketches  in  the  surroundings  of 
his  hermitage,  and  introduces  to 
our  ken  the  creatures  that  are  in 
the  woods  and  the  burn,  the  gay 
and  simple-hearted  and  wise  and 
cunning  communities  which  flour- 
ish out  of  dooi's,  and  have  no 
lore  but  that,  so  varied  and  so 
wonderful,  which  nature  teaches 
them.  "  There  is  only  a  single 
field,"  he  says,  "  between  us  and 
a  great  city." 

"  But  our  ivy-clad  glen  is  still  pop- 
ulous with  the  shy  tenantry  of  the 
woods,  and  as  I  stroll  up  the  avenue 
on  my  way  to  the  day's  work  I  hear 
the  wildfowl  splashing  in  the  burn, 
and  bright  eyes  look  at  me  through 
the  leaves.  .  .  .  This  green  hollow 
between  the  hills  is,  as  Mr  Courthope 
might  say,  The  Paradise  of  Birds. 
Our  wood  is  hardly  so  thick  and 
tangled  as  that  which  enclosed  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  ;  but  within  the 
charmed  circle  all  these  shy  sensitive 
bright-eyed  nighty  creatures  feel  that 
they  are  safe." 

The  water-hens  in  this  secluded 
paradise  are  as  full  of  character 
and  interest  as  if  they  had  been 
philosophers  and  historians  ten 
times  over ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  dwell  upon  them  with  even 
more  pleasure  than  upon  the 
friends  more  elevated  in  the  scale 
of  being  about  whom  Mr  Skelton 
has  so  many  pleasant  things  to 
say.  They  are  passing  or  have 
passed  away,  so  many  of  them, 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  age 
of  Victoria  illustrious,  that  the 
heart  of  the  survivor  is  very  soft 
towards  their  beloved  memories ; 
but  perhaps  we  are  still  so  near 
to  them  that  there  is  a  little  want 
of  perspective,  and  in  view,  for 
instance,  of  such  a  lovable  and 
genial  personality  as  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes,  many  readers 
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will  be  tempted  to  look  up  and 
say,  If  he  were  all  this,  how  is  it 
that  we  know  so  little  of  him  1 
which  would  be  a  just  remark — as 
also  Mr  Skelton's  admiration  and 
praise  is  perfectly  just. 

The  most  important  of  these 
glimpses  of  notable  men  is  that 
of  Froude,  of  whom  we  are  told 
there  is  to  be  no  biography,  so 
that  Mr  Skelton's  sketch  and  the 
extracts  of  letters  by  which  it 
is  accompanied  will  probably  be 
as  much  as  we  are  likely  to 
have  for  a  long  time  at  least. 
That  brilliant  personage,  with  all 
his  personal  fascination,  and  all 
the  curious  twists  of  a  mind 
which  was  not  in  character  any 
more  than  in  power  like  other 
men's,  is  no  favourite  of  ours. 
We  think  we  could  show,  were 
we  so  minded,  various  tokens  of 
those  failings  in  respect  to  truth 
and  power  of  conveying  a  wrong 
impression,  which  were  as  char- 
acteristic of  him  as  his  brilliant 
eyes  and  style,  and  personal  de- 
lightfulness,  even  in  a  picture  so 
enthusiastic  in  friendship  as  that 
of  Mr  Skeltoii ;  but  we  refrain,  for 
it  is  not  our  part  to  examine  and 
elucidate  these  books,  but  simply 
to  glance  at  and  offer  a  momentary 
commentary  upon  them,  as  on  any 
other  event  of  the  day.  More  to  our 
mind  is  the  description  of  Dizzy, 
that  curious  Asian  mystery  of  a 
man,  of  whom  it  is  so  difficult,  at 
least  as  yet,  to  attain  any  distinct 
knowledge.  It  is  not  perhaps  a 
very  great  deal  that  Mr  Skelton 
has  to  tell ;  but  so  little  has  any 
one  to  tell  that  this  is  very  inter- 
esting. To  hear,  by  his  own  report, 
that  his  old  wife  and  he  "  danced 
a  jig  in  their  bedroom "  out  of 
pure  pleasure  with  their  recep- 
tion in  Edinburgh  is  funny  enough. 
But  Mr  Skelton's  description  is 
striking  : — 

"With  his  olive  complexion  and 
coal  black  eyes,  and  the  mighty  dome 
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of  his  forehead  (no  Christian  temple 
be  sure),  he  is  unlike  any  living 
creature  one  ever  met.  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  daylight  before,  and 
daylight  accentuates  the  strangeness. 
The  face  is  more  like  a  mask  than 
ever,  and  the  division  between  him 
and  mere  mortals  more  marked.  I 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  sitting 
down  at  table  with  Hamlet  or  Lear, 
or  the  Wandering  Jew.  They  say, 
and  say  truly  enough,  what  an  actor 
the  man  is  !  and  yet  the  ultimate 
impression  is  of  absolute  sincerity  and 
unreserve.  Grant  Duff  will  have  it 
that  he  is  an  alien.  What's  England 
to  him  or  he  to  England  '?  There  is 
just  where  they  are  wrong.  Whig  or 
Radical  or  Tory  don't  matter  much 
perhaps  :  but  this  mightier  Venice, 
this  Imperial  Republic  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets — that  vision  fascinates 
him  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  Eng- 
land is  the  Israel  of  his  imagination, 
and  he  will  be  the  Imperial  Minister 
before  he  dies." 

This  was  written  in  1867,  so  it 
was  fairly  prophetic.  We  quote 
it  as  a  very  vivid  little  character- 
sketch,  not  blurred  in  any  line  by 
too  much  enthusiasm  of  friendship, 
which  perhaps  might  be  a  little 
the  case  with  some  other  of  the 
sketches.  The  best  as  well  as  the 
longest  of  these  apercus  is,  no 
doubt,  that  of  Mr  Froude  •  but 
then  the  Looker-on,  who  pretends 
to  no  sort  of  celestial  impartiality, 
is  free  to  say  that  he  does  not  love 
Mr  Froude. 

We  like  the  idea  of  a  band  of 
friends  standing  by  each  other  in 
life,  loyally  vouching  for  each 
other  to  the  last ;  the  survivor, 
who  has  won  his  survivorship  by 
the  fact,  among  other  things,  that 
he  was  too  young  to  begin  with 
for  such  a  confraternity,  telling 
with  a  warmth  which  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  fact,  their 
glories  and  excellences.  It  is  a 
pretty  variety  upon  the  other  way 
of  presenting  a  man's  worst  aspect 
to  the  cynical  world,  as  soon  as  he 
has  gone  out  of  it,  with  the  pre- 
tence that  he  can  only  gain  by 


the  truth  —  i.e.,  the  process  by 
which  an  occasional  angry  mood 
is  made  to  appear  the  constant 
characteristic  of  a  life.  But  Mr 
Skelton  is  one  of  the  men  of 
whom  it  is  good  to  be  the  friend. 
He  sees  the  noble  more  keenly 
than  the  ignoble,  and  throws  a  gla- 
mour around  him  from  his  friendly 
eyes  which  adds  to  the  stature, 
and  glorifies  the  vision :  may  we 
say  perhaps  a  little  too  much  for 
the  sober  standard  of  the  living 
day,  especially  in  his  references 
to  friends  who  still  survive.  Of 
Mrs  Oliphant,  for  instance,  about 
whom,  without  any  special  reason 
for  it,  a  good  deal  is  said,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
official  position  she  has,  as  the  one 
novelist  among  a  certain  group  of 
well-remembered  figures,  which  has 
gained  her  so  much  pleasant  men- 
tion— with  the  sentiment  that  after 
all  one's  own  neighbour,  though  a 
poor  thing,  sir,  is  nevertheless  one's 
own. 

Shirley  has  had  his  adventures  in 
his  day,  though  we  find  him  early 
in  the  happy  position  of  entertain- 
ing and  being  entertained  by  the 
best  men  of  his  time.  He  made  the 
warlike  debut,  familiar  to  so  many 
Scotch  periodical  writers,  in  the 
pages  of  a  wild  quixotic  newspaper, 
instituted*  with  much  courage  but 
less  capital,  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  driving  out  the  Whigs 
from  Edinburgh ;  the  programme 
of  which  was  that  the  lion  should 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  Tory 
and  Radical  embrace  each  other ; 
and  "  every  paradox,  theory,  and 
superstition "  be  preached  freely, 
so  long  as  that  common  enemy  was 
shut  out.  "To  Shirley,  the  de- 
partment entitled  '  Things  in  Gen- 
eral '  was  intrusted,  and  in  the 
audacity  of  one-and-twenty  he  hit 
so  hard  all  round  that  more  than 
once  the  coach  threatened  to  upset." 
When  he  came  to  defend  "  bribery 
and  corruption  on  the  ground  that 
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if  the  franchise  were  an  inalienable 
right,  a  man  was  entitled  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own,"  this 
strain  of  fine  satirical  hyperbole 
proved  too  much  for  the  paper  and 
its  editor.  Then  the  wild  -  eyed 
youth  new  off  from  his  native 
heath  to  the  heterodox  band  of 
Fraser,  once  the  rival  en  titre,  if 
never  very  much  in  reality,  of  this 
present  '  Maga,'  where  many  wild 
doctrines  were  broached  and  abun- 
dance of  extravagant  talk  poured 
forth  upon  the  world,  including, 
let  us  do  the  opposition  establish- 
ment justice,  the  wonderful  fool- 
ing and  noble  eloquence  of  the 
"Philosophy  of  Clothes."  Many 
other  good  things  had  Fraser  :  we 
would  not  do  an  honest  foe,  especi- 
ally one  whose  sober  age  was  all 
friendship  and  amity,  the  slightest 
wrong.  This,  however,  will  ac- 
count for  any  little  divergencies 
from  the  most  perfect  standard  in 
the  case  of  young  Shirley,  who,  had 
he  been  better  advised,  would  natu- 
rally have  kept  all  his  plums  for 
his  own  native  cake,  and  not  wasted 
them  upon  the  pock-pudding  of 
the  Southron — -a  lesson,  how- 
ever, which  maturity  has  taught. 
It  is  curious  to  inquire  why  in 
Scotland  we  all  begin  fighting,  as 
if  by  instinct  and  some  ante-natal 
tendency.  The  '  Edinburgh  lie- 
view  '  meant  nothing  if  not  revolt 
and  slaughter  of  everybody  all 
around.  '  Maga '  came  into  the 
world  brandishing  a  shining  blade, 
and  leaving  traces  of  bloodshed 
whenever  she  walked  abroad ;  and 
Mr  Skelton's  newspaper,  as  he 
tells  us,  carried  out  the  national 
tradition  and  hit  so  hard  as  nearly 
to  upset  the  coach.  And  yet  what 
a  douce  and  canny  people  we  are, 
how  serious,  how  unapt  to  commit 
ourselves  ! — or  so  at  least  outsiders 


say. 


There  are   now   a   great   many 


people  about  the  world  who  begin 
to  think  that  they  have  heard 
almost  too  much  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  Looker-on  is  al- 
most ashamed  to  say  it :  his  heart 
tugs  at  his  judgment  and  thumps 
it  with  the  sudden  strong  beat  of 
remorse  ;  but  it  is  true.  We  have 
read  the  sentiment  on  many  faces  • 
we  have  heard  it  in  many  tones. 
We  like  the  idea,  as  we  have  just 
said,  of  a  band  of  friends — but 
the  band  must  not  be  too  large  or 
too  exuberant  in  speech.  And  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  him,  a  man 
whom  everybody  liked  and  many 
loved,  and  whom,  alas  !  many  more 
were  fain  to  brag  that  they  knew, 
and  prone  to  drag  themselves  into 
notice  by  his  coat-tails.  And  the 
result  is  a  certain  instinctive  re- 
treat and  pause  now  before  the 
sight  of  his  name.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr  Colvin  was  other- 
wise than  well  advised  in  publish- 
ing the  unconsidered  wildness  of 
these  letters,  the  curious  record  of  a 
strange  life,  the  trivial  details  even, 
which  are  mingled  with  so  many 
fine  thoughts.1  It  is  not  a  book  to 
read  through  at  a  sitting,  yet  it  is 
evidently  a  perfect  transcript  of  a 
life  strange  in  all  its  circumstances, 
yet  so  completely  genuine  as  not 
to  be  strange  at  all  in  its  vivid, 
familiar,  easy  picture  of  the  life  so 
suddenly  interrupted.  Glancing 
into  this  book  is  like  opening  the 
door  and  looking  in  upon  the  life. 
The  record  is-  sometimes  hasty, 
bare,  and  prosaic,  almost  flippant. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  in 
heaven  or  earth  why  this,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  printed  : — 

"  For  near  a  fortnight  I  did  not  go 
beyond  the  verandah  :  then  I  found 
my  rush  of  work  run  out,  and  went 
down  for  the  night  to  Apia  ;  put  in 
Sunday  afternoon  with  our  consul,  a 
'  nice  young  man,'  dined  with  my 
friend  H.  J.  Moors  in  the  evening, 
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went  to  church  no  less,  at  the  white 
and  half-white  church.  I  had  never 
been  before,  and  was  much  interested : 
the  woman  I  sat  next  looked  a  full- 
blooded  native,  and  it  was  in  the 
prettiest  and  readiest  English  that 
she  sang  the  hymns  ;  back  to  Moors', 
where  we  yarned  of  the  islands,  being 
both  wide  wanderers,  till  bed-time  ; 
bed,  sleep,  breakfast,  horse  saddled ; 
round  to  the  mission  to  get  Mr  Clarke 
to  be  my  interpreter ;  over  with  him 
to  the  King's,  whom  I  have  not  called 
upon  since  my  return  ;  received  by 
that  mild  old  gentleman  ;  had  some 
interesting  talk  with  him  about 
Samoan  superstitions  and  my  land, 
the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  his 
youth  ;  back  with  Clarke  to  the 
mission  ;  had  a  bit  of  lunch,  and  con- 
sulted over  a  queer  bit  of  missionary 
policy  just  arisen  ;  then  off  up  the 
hill." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  publishing  this,  and  many  other 
pages  of  the  same  kind ;  but  then 
mixed'  up  and  indivisible  from 
them  is  the  following,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind.  One  mid- 
day at  home  he  was  indisposed  for 
work,  or  had  finished  a  chapter, 
and  out  he  goes,  though  with  a 
knife  which  hurts  his  hand,  to 
work  at  a  road  which  he  is  making 
single-handed. 

"I  want  it  to  burst  on  the  public 
complete.  Hence  with  devilish  in- 
genuity I  begin  it  at  different  places  ; 
so  that  if  you  stumble  on  one  section 
you  may  not  even  then  suspect  the 
fulness  of  my  labours. 

"  A  strange  business  it  was,  and  in- 
finitely solitary.  Away  above,  the 
sun  was  in  the  high  tree-tops  ;  the 
lianas  noosed  and  tried  to  hang  me  ; 
the  saplings  struggled  and  came  up 
with  that'  sob  of  death  one  gets  to 
know  so  well  ;  great  soft  sappy  trees 
fell  at  a  lick  "of  the  cutlass,  little 
tough  switches  laughed  at  and  dared 
my  best  endeavours.  Soon  toiling 
down  in  that  pit  of  verdure  I  heard 
blows  on  the  far  side,  and  then  laugh- 
ter. I  confess  a  chill  settled  on  my 
heart.  35eing  so  dead  alone  in  a 
place  where  by  rights  nobody  should 
be  beyond  me,  I  was  aware,  upon  in- 
terrogation, if  those  blows  had  drawn 


nearer  I  should  (of  course  quite  un- 
affectedly) have  executed  a  strategic 
movement  to  the  rear.  And  only  the 
other  day  I  was  lamenting  my  in- 
sensibility to  superstition  !  Am  I 
beginning  to  be  sucked  in  1  Shall 
I  become  a  midnight  twitterer  like 
my  neighbours  ?  At  times  I  thought 
the  blows  were  echoes  ;  at  times  I 
thought  the  laughter  was  from  birds  : 
for  our  birds  are  strangely  human  in 
their  calls.  .  .  .  My  long  silent  con- 
tests in  the  forest  have  had  a  strange 
effect  on  me.  The  unconcealed  vital- 
ity of  these  vegetables,  their  exuberant 
numbers  and  strength,  the  attempts — 
I  can  use  no  other  word — of  lianas  to 
enwrap  and  capture  the  intruder,  the 
awful  silence,  the  knowledge  that 
all  my  efforts  are  only,  like  the  per- 
formance of  an  actor,  the  thing  of  a 
moment,  and  the  wood  will  silently 
and  slowly  heal  them  up  with  fresh 
effervescence  ;  the  cunning  sense  of 
tiutui  (sensitive  plant),  suffering  itself 
to  be  touched  with  wind  -  swayed 
grasses  and  not  minding,  but  let  the 
grass  be  moved  by  a  man  and  it  shuts 
up  :  the  whole  silent  battle,  murder, 
and  slow  death  of  the  contending 
forest — weigh  upon  the  imagination." 

And  here  is  a  sketch  of  that 
sensitive  plant  which  he  hates, 
"our  deadliest  enemy,"  which  "a 
fool  brought  into  this  island  in  a 
pot,  and  used  to  lecture  and  senti- 
mentalise over  the  tender  thing." 

"The  tender  thing  has  now  taken 
charge  of  this  island,  and  men  fight 
it  with  torn  hands  for  bread  and  life. 
A  singular  insidious  thing,  shrinking 
and  biting  like  a  weasel,  clutching  by 
its  roots  as  a  limpet  clutches  to  a  rock. 
Tiutui  is  a  truly  strange  beast,  and 
gives  food  for  thought.  I  am  nearly 
sure — I  cannot  yet  be  quite,  I  mean  to 
experiment  when  I  am  less  on  the 
hot  chase  of  the  beast— that  even  at 
the  moment  he  shrivels  up  his  leaves, 
he  strikes  his  prickles  down  ward  so 
as  to  catch  the  uprooting  finger  ;  in- 
stinctive, say  the  gabies  :  but  so  is 
man's  impulse  to  strike  out.  One 
thing  that  takes  and  holds  me  is  to 
see  the  strange  variation  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  alarm  among  these  rooted 
beasts.  At  times  it  spreads  to  a 
radius  (I  speak  by  the  guess  of  the 
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eye)  of  iive  or  six  inches  ;  at  times 
only  one  individual  plant  appears 
frightened  at  a  time.  We  tried  how 
long  it  took  one  to  recover  :  'tis  a 
sanguine  creature  :  it  is  all  abroad 
again  before  two  minutes.  It  is  odd 
how  difficult  it  is  in  this  world  to  be 
armed.  The  double  armour  of  this 
plant  betrays  it.  In  a  thick  tuft 
where  the  leaves  disappear  I  thrust 
in  niy  hand,  and  the  bite  of  the  thorns 
betrays  the  topmost  .stem.  In  the 
open  again,  and  when  I  hesitate  if 
it  be  clover,  a  touch  on  the  leaves, 
and  its  line  sense  and  retractile  action 
betrays  its  identity  at  once.  Yet  it 
has  one  gift  incomparable.  Rome 
had  virtue  and  knowledge  :  Home 
perished.  The  sensitive  plant  has 
indigestible  seeds,  so  they  say — and 
it  will  nourish  for  ever." 

Thus  the  man  of  genius  babbles, 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes 
gay,  his  monologue  varied  from 
heavenly  things  to  things  terres- 
trial, often  merry  among  his 
"boys,"  "bossing  the  labourers," 
putting  every  one  of  them  into  an 
acute  small  picture  of  the  finest 
touches  of  character,  sometimes 
stern  and  angry  aux  prises  with 
that  determined  nature  which 
resists  all  his  endeavours,  and 
would  swallow  him  as  it  swallows 
a  stone,  and  moss  him  over,  and 
bind  him  down,  if  he  did  not  set 
his  teeth  and  fight  with  every 
faculty  that  God  has  given  him. 
The  tale *  is  often  trivial,  often 
solemn ;  but  there  is  the  interest 
of  abounding,  exulting,  conquering 
life  in  every  tone.  It  is  such  a 
spectacle  as  cannot  but  attract 
the  attention  even  of  the  careless. 
We  watch  his  struggles,  and  the 
angry  plant,  the  "rooted  beast," 
that  fights  him  tooth  and  nail,  not 
without  bloodshed,  and  hold  our 
breath.  The  man  wins,  but  only 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
all  the  passion  of  his  soul.  Does 
he  win  ?  Never  was  there  a 
problem  in  which  a  deeper  ques- 
tion was  involved !  Was  he 
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better  fighting  thus,  with  his  teeth 
set,  against  the  forces  of  nature, 
or  fighting  in  another  way,  with 
endless  patience  and  cheerfulness 
and  vigour,  those  other  secret 
forces  that  sap  the  life  unseen? 
It  was  as  if  the  doom  had  gone 
forth,  the  sentence  had  been  given  ; 
and  if  he  escaped  one  class  of  pur- 
suers, another  in  ambush  waited 
for  him  grimly  till  he  should  reach 
the  point  at  which  their  hidden 
band  lay  under  covert.  This  is 
how,  when  the  hour  approached, 
that  which  was  mortal  in  him 
began  to  groan,  being  burdened, 
and  to  divine  the  enemy  who  was 
on  his  track.  It  is  the  last  letter 
of  the  series  : — 


"  I  know  I  am  at  a  climacteric  for 
all  men  who  live  by  their  wits,  so  I 
do  not  despair.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
am  pretty  nearly  useless  at  literature, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  spare  St  Ives 
when  it  goes  to  you  :  it  is  a  sort  of 
Count  Robert  of  Paris.  No  toil  has 
been  spared  on  the  ungrateful  canvas ; 
and  it  mil  not  come  together,  and  I 
must  live  and  my  family.  Were  it 
not  for  my  health,  which  made  it  im- 
possible, I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  forgive  myself  that  I  did  not 
stick  to  an  honest  commonplace  trade 
when  I  was  young,  which  might  have 
now  supported  me  during  these  ill 
years.  But  do  not  suppose  me  to  be 
down  in  anything  else  ;  only  for  the 
nonce  my  skill  deserts  me,  such  as  it 
is,  or  was.  It  was  a  very  little  dose 
of  inspiration,  and  a  pretty  little 
trick  of  style,  long,  long  lost,  im- 
proved by  the  most  heroic  industry. 
So  far  I  have  managed  to  please  the 
journalists.  But  I  am  a  fictitious 
article,  and  have  long  known  it.  I 
am  read  by  journalists,  by  my  fellow- 
novelists,  and  by  boys  :  with  these 
incipit  ct  explicit  my  vogue.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  have  fewer 
illusions  than  I.  I  sometimes  wish 
I  had  more.  They  are  amusing. 
But  I  cannot  take  myself  seriously 
as  an  artist ;  the  limitations  are  so 
obvious.  I  did  take  myself  seriously 
as  a  workman  of  old,  but  my  position 
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has  fallen  off.  I  am  now  an  idler 
and  cumberer  of  the  ground.  .  .  . 
"  I  am  in  my  place  once  more  and 
very  much  inclined  for  a  chat.  The 
exact  subject  I  do  not  know.  It  will 
be  bitter  at  least,  and  that  is  strange, 
for  my  attitude  is  essentially  not 
bitter  ;  but  I  have  come  into  these 
days  when  a  man  sees  above  all  the 
seamy  side,  and  I  have  dwelt  some 
time  in  a  small  place,  where  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  reading  little  mo- 
tives that  he  would  miss  in  the  great 
world,  and  indeed  to-day  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  call  the  world  an  error. 
Because  ?  Because  I  have  not 
drugged  myself  with  successful  work, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  trifles  buz- 
zing in  my  ears,  unfriendly  trifles  from 
the  leasttothe — well,  to  the  pretty  Big. 
All  these  that  touch  me  are  Pretty 
Big  ;  and  yet  none  touch  me  in  the 
least,  if  rightly  looked  at,  except  the 
one  eternal  burden  to  go  on  making 
an  income.  If  I  could  find  a  place 
where  I  could  lie  down  and  give  up  for 
(say)  two  years  and  allow  the  sainted 
public  to  support  me — if  it  were  a 
lunatic  asylum,  wouldn't  I  go  just ! 
But  we  can't  have  both  extremes  at 
once,  worse  luck  !  I  should  like  to 
put  my  savings  into  a  proprietarian 
investment  and  retire  in  the  mean- 
while into  a  communistic  retreat, 
which  is  double  dealing.  But  you 
men  with  salaries,  don't  know  how  a 
family  weighs  on  a  fellow's  mind." 

These  were  the  clouds  that 
surged  across  his  mind  as  he 
went  on  to  that  unsuspected 
place  where  the  assassins  were 
lurking.  He  had  no  fear  of  them 
nor  suspicion,  but  his  mind  was 
in  a  cheerful  despair,  with  a  sense 
of  coming  to  an  end.  Not  long 
after  his  steps  reached  the  fatal 
covert.  Here  is  the  record : — 

"On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
was  seen  gazing  long  and  wistfully 
at  the  mountain  summit  which  he 
had  chosen  to  be  his  burial-place. 
Towards  the  evening  he  was  talking 
gaily  to  his  wife,  and  trying  to  re- 
assure her  under  the  sense  of  coming 
calamity  which  oppressed  her,  when 
the  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  brain  laid  him,  almost  in  a 


moment,  unconscious  at  her  feet ;  and 
before  two  hours  were  over,  he  had 
passed  away." 

Happy  poet,  blessed  dreamer  ! 
without  a  touch  or  a  thought  of 
man's  mortality.  The  stab  in  the 
dark  was  so  effectual,  dealt  by 
Him  who  had  the  right,  that  he 
never  knew — but  wondered  over 
it  no  doubt,  and  understood  the 
mystery  as  soon  as  he  got  There. 
For  there  is  a  very  wonderful 
and  startling  postscript  to  this 
story  of  life  and  death,  one  which 
for  the  present  we  have  to  take  on 
Mr  Sidney  Colvin's  word,  though 
without  a  doubt  of  its  perfect  good 
faith  : — 

"It  was  not  in  vain,"  he  says, 
"  that  his  islanders  called  him  Tusi- 
tala.  Teller  of  tales  he  had  been 
first  and  foremost  from  his  child- 
hood ;  seer  into  the  hearts  and  fates 
of  men  and  women  he  was  growing 
to  be  more  and  more.  The  time  was 
now  ripe,  had  only  the  strength 
sufficed,  for  his  career  as  creative 
writer  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
ampler  phase.  The  fragment  on 
which  he  wrought  during  the  last 
month  of  his  life  gives  to  my  mind 
(as  it  gave  to  his  own)  for  the  first 
time  the  full  measure  of  his  powers  ; 
and  if  in  the  literature  of  romance 
there  is  to  be  found  work  more  mas- 
terly, of  more  piercing  human  insight, 
or  more  concentrated  imaginative 
vision  and  beauty,  I  do  not  know  it." 

What  then  ?  was  this  the  con- 
clusive cheat  of  awful,  yet  also 
spiteful,  envious,  and  horrible  fate  1 
Let  who  will  think  so,  there  is  a 
way  more  plain,  more  honest,  we 
think  far  more  reasonable,  con- 
taining in  it  all  consolation,  as 
well  as  that  pledge  of  fulfilment 
and  accomplishment  for  which  every 
human  soul  longs,  yet  rarely  at- 
tains. The  accomplishment  per- 
haps was  too  much  for  him,  for 
earth  :  he  had  to  be  called  in  a 
hurry,  that  ever-cheerful  workman, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  put  his 
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talent  to  usury  as  best  he  could — 
recalled,  let  us  rather  say,  in  haste, 
to  get  it  out,  in  the  true  atmos- 
phere where  all  things  noble  come  to 
their  full  development,  and  where 
perfection  is  possible.  The  thorns 
might  have  caught  it  and  torn  it, 
and  nature,  so  sternly  set  to  test 
the  courage  and  the  heart  by  every 
hindrance,  have  strangled  with  a 
fierce  but  flowery  climber,  or  en- 
tangled in  an  angry  thicket,  the 
child  of  heaven, — Up  with  him  in 
haste,  to  utter  the  perfect  word 
in  the  land  to  which  perfection 
belongs  ! 

The  Looker-on  has  many  foolish 
things  to  note  and  record.  It  is 
perhaps  his  role  to  deal  with  lighter 
subjects  ;  yet  he  cannot  but  see 
here  and  there  another  kind  of 
scene.  And  account  for  them  1 — 
how,  if  not  this  way  1  The  book 
of  these  letters  is  the  last  record 
of  an  ending  life  —  there  is  no 
token  of  ending  in  it.  That  soul 
had  no  mind  to  end,  whoever 
might :  it  had  no  movement  to- 
wards a  conclusion.  Sick  was  it 
not,  nor  sore,  nor  failing.  What- 
ever annoyance  there  had  been  in 
temporary  failure,  that  sensation 
had  disappeared  in  the  new  spring 
of  energy  and  grace  in  which  he 
had  begun  to  mark  "  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  power."  The  machinery 
of  the  body  went  out  of  order 
somehow,  being  always  of  frail 
construction,  and  the  outer  life 
stopped,  like  a  watch  with  a  broken 
mainspring.  But  the  soul  was 
never  of  frail  constitution  :  it  was 
not  out  of  order,  but  living,  active, 
gay.  It  is  seldom  one  finds  such 
an  object-lesson,  written,  we  say 
with  reverence,  by  the  very  hand 
of  God.  If  that  broken  blood-vessel 
destroyed  the  brilliant,  audacious, 
playful  spirit  which  had  never 
veiled  its  courage  for  any  pain  or 
suffering,  why,  then,  everything 
we  have  ever  believed  or  hoped  in, 


or  got  word  of,  whether  by  divine 
or  human  means,  must  be  untrue. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us  ; 
yet  we  have  seldom  been  more 
deeply  moved  than  by  this  picture, 
and  the  keen  swift  edge  of  convic- 
tion and  certainty  that  is  in  it. 
There  are  many  things  in  St  Paul's 
writings  in  which  he  describes  what 
he  believes  and  bids  us  do  likewise : 
but  there  is  one  in  which,  with  all 
the  intense  meaning  of  the  words, 
he  says  WE  KNOW. 

To  leave  this  too  serious  strain, 
however,  here  is  a  little  book — 
there  are  nothing  but  little  books 
nowadays,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
moaned — of  the  lightest  fantastic 
humour,  touched  here  and  there 
with  the  gravest  edge  of  thought, 
the  musing  and  the  mystery  of 
things.  It  is  not  perhaps  an  en- 
tirely new  idea  to  bring  an  angel 
down  out  of  the  infinite,  into  the 
confusing  limitations  of  human 
beliefs  and  affairs.  One  of  our 
earliest  recollections  is  Miss  Jane 
Taylor's  story,  delightful  to  our 
childish  ear,  though  saddened  by 
the  too  evangelical  (what  a  mis- 
nomer !  but  we  use  it  as  the  sym- 
bol of  a  sect)  gloom  of  the  conclu- 
sion, "  How  it  Strikes  a  Stranger  " 
— in  which  a  delightful  stray  from 
heaven,  after  various  pleasant  wan- 
derings over  earth  and  its  concerns, 
catches  sight  of  a  churchyard,  and 
thereupon  gives  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  that  somewhat  unlovely 
science,  how  to  die.  But  the  Angel 
of  Mr  Wells  is  not  evangelical  (in 
that  sense  of  the  word)  at  all.  We 
do  not  know  where  the  beautiful 
creature  comes  from — not  from  the 
heavens  certainly,  according  to  our 
idea  of  them, — from  some  super- 
nal place  where  there  is  noth- 
ing solemn  or  awe-inspiring,  but 
only  innocence  and  happiness — and 
where,  a  remarkable  but  ingratiat- 
ing feature  of  so  perfect  a  place, 
good  English  is  spoken,  with  quite 
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idiomatic  freedom  and  not  even  an 
accent.  The  vicar  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  is  first  seen,  being  an 
ornithologist,  shoots,  and  hits  in 
the  wing  and  brings  to  earth,  this 
radiant  being  ;  and  when  he  has  got 
him,  is  more  seriously  bewildered 
how  to  dispose  of  him  than  even 
the  captor  of  the  strangest  bird  of 
heaven  ever  was  before.  For  no- 
body will  believe  that  he  is  an 
anjjel.  The  doctor  recognises  the 

O  <— ' 

extraordinary  malformation — one 
of  the  freaks  of  nature  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  account  for — which 
has  taken  the  form  of  wings.  The 
curate  will  not  hear  a  word  of 
him  in  that  capacity.  The  ladies 
who  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his 
heavenly  robes,  before  he  and  his 
wings  are  packed  into  the  vicar's 
coat,  flee  from  him  as  an  improper 
female  ;  the  villagers  pelt  him  with 
nuts  and  throw  hot  water  over  him. 
He  plays  the  most  heavenly  music 
on  the  violin,  but  does  not  know 
what  written  music  means,  which 
ruins  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
higher  classes.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  him  1  The  poor  good  vicar 
and  the  wondering  visitor  from  the 
skies  fall  into  the  bewilderment  of 
despair.  The  pity,  and  we  think 
the  mistake  of  it,  is  that  there  is 
really  no  one  except  the  vicar  and 
the  poor  little  maid-servant,  who 
falls  foolishly  in  love  with  the 
kind,  beautiful,  young  gentleman 
— who  has  either  comprehension  or 
sympathy  for  the  Angel,  which 
even  in  a  hard  material  village, 
scarcely  could  have  been  the  case  : 
but  probably  this  simplifies  the 
tale  and  makes  its  unwinding 
less  difficult.  It  is  a  curious 
sign  of  the  times  that  there  is 
no  religious  touch  of  any  kind  in 
the  book.  God,  we  think,  is  not 
even  suggested,  nor  any  of  those 


celestial  occupations  or  surround- 
ings with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  the  idea.  The  Angel  is 
a  glorious  creature,  without  guile, 
but  we  have  no  indication  that  he 
knows  any  secrets  of  the  spheres. 
He  is  pure  fantasy,  a  thing  of  air, 
piteous  as  his  bright  wings  lose 
their  colour  and  droop  and  dwindle, 
and  as  his  guileless  spirit  is  driven 
against  the  walls  of  earth,  and  feels 
itself  shut  in  on  every  side.  But 
the  fancy  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
fantastic— gay  and  light  and  radi- 
ant, full  of  humour  and  amusing- 
ingenuity — and  the  mystery  and 
pathos  of  the  conclusion  is  well 
managed,  which  was  much  more 
than  was  to  be  hoped  for :  for 
every  one  will  allow  that  though 
it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
pleasant  fancy  to  get  an  angel 
beguiled  down  to  earth,  it  is  a 
very  much  more  difficult  thing — 
almost  impossible  with  any  show 
of  verisimilitude,  or  by  any  artifice 
that  will  not  be  too  glaringly  in- 
complete —  to  get  him  off  the 
scene. 

Angels,  however,  are  unusual 
visitors,  few  and  far  between,  and 
we  must  not  be  too  exacting  in  our 
requirements  in  respect  to  them. 
Mr  Wells'  little  book1  is  of  no  lofty 
or  serious  spirit,  though  the  won- 
derful hero  touches  some  springs 
of  graver  thought  when  misfortune 
comes.  But  we  think  he  should 
on  the  whole  have  had  a  better 
reception  in  that  village.  To 
think  the  worst  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures is  almost  always  justifiable 
by  proof,  and  perhaps  the  pessi- 
mist is  less  often  out  in  his  facts 
than  is  the  optimist.  Still  he  is 
no  more  infallible  than  the  other, 
which,  despite  all  contradictions, 
remains  in  our  opinion  the  better 
way. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIES. 


No  "  affairs  "  in  the  world  can  be 
deemed  "  foreign  "  to  the  scattered 
but  ubiquitous  British  empire, 
whose  very  nucleus  is  so  placed 
that  the  mere  feeding  of  the  people 
depends  on  the  political  balance 
of  the  globe.  The  world  is  bound 
to  us  and  we  to  the  world  in  a 
network  of  arteries  through  which 
our  very  life  -  blood  flows.  Our 
strategists  tell  us — and  may  they 
never  cease  their  monitions — that 
we  are  liable  to  the  twin  calamities 
of  having  our  food-supply  and  our 
means  of  purchasing  it  simul- 
taneously cut  off.  To  provide 
against  these  dangers,  we  keep  up 
a  formidable  navy  as  an  elementary 
necessity.  Thanks  to  tradition 
and  incessant  reiteration,  this 
cardinal  article  of  faith  has 
touched  the  intelligence  of  our 
people,  and  every  Government 
now  knows  that  the  nation  will 
not  for  very  long  tolerate  the 
neglect  of  the  means  of  securing 
the  freedom  of  its  ocean-trade. 

Naval  supremacy,  as  the  bed- 
rock of  our  foreign  policy,  can 
never,  indeed,  vary.  But  there  is 
something  amiss  with  us  if  we 
have  too  frequently  to  expose  it 
to  view.  It  betrays  bad  manage- 
ment if  the  schoolmaster  is  always 
exhibiting  his  birch ;  and  we  as  a 
nation  display  great  poverty  of  re- 
source if  we  cannot  discuss  the 
questions  which  necessarily  arise 
in  the  world  without  incontinent- 
ly falling  back  on  fundamentals. 
There  should  be  some  moderating 
medium  between  us  and  the  ultima 
ratio.  Having  gold  in  the  bank, 
our  credit  ought  to  be  good  enough 
to  enable  us  to  transact  our  daily 
business  without  laying  the  hard 
coin  on  the  table. 

The  truth  is,  that  of  "policy" 


we  as  a  people,  and  even  as  a 
State,  have  but  a  crude  conception, 
and  we  easily  lose  our  way  in  the 
mazes  of  the  balance  of  power. 
In  the  regions  of  what  is  called 
diplomacy  rival  Powers  have  gen- 
erally the  advantage  of  us,  beating 
us  in  detail,  because  they  are  for 
the  most  part  able  to  take  at 
choice  one  point  at  a  time,  whereas 
we  have  to  face  a  do/en  ways  at 
once.  Again,  matters  which  are 
to  the  British  people  almost  affairs 
of  life  and  death,  are,  by  com- 
parison, but  recreation  to  other 
Powers;  and  therein  lies  a  per- 
manent source  of  weakness,  which 
has  been  conspicuous  for  a  hundred 
years.  Having  to  weigh  the  im- 
portant against  the  unimportant, 
we  are  too  ready  to  secure  the 
first  by  sacrificing  the  second. 
The  world  trades  on  our  known 
habit  of  surrender  in  details ; 
which  was  so  well  described  by 
Mr  Goschen  a  few  years  ago  as 
our  "  squeezability."  By  incessant 
nibbling  at  the  fringe  our  enemies 
make  in  the  aggregate  great  en- 
croachments on  our  imperial  in- 
tegrity. 

But  such  elements  of  known 
and  unavoidable  weakness  ought 
in  reason  to  be  balanced  by  our 
putting  our  best  political  force 
into  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  was,'  indeed,  a 
time  when  this  was  done,  and 
British  diplomacy  was  a  real 
power.  Are  we  living  on  the 
tradition  of  those  older  times,  or 
is  even  the  tradition  fading  ? 
Avoiding  invidious  comparisons 
either  of  men  or  parties,  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  escape  the  general 
conclusion  that  in  the  diplomatic 
field  we  are,  as  a  rule,  overmatched 
by  our  national  rivals.  The  pro- 
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fession,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
brings  out  and  occasionally  takes 
in  a  man  of  mark ;  but  where  are 
the  successors  of  our  Dufferins, 
Cromers,  or  Whites  1  The  service 
clearly  does  not  produce  them. 
Confessedly  the  Foreign  Office 
has  not  at  the  present  moment 
a  man  capable  of  representing  our 
interests  in  the  Far  East ;  while 
yet  the  system  is  so  hidebound  as 
to  be  apparently  unable  to  admit 
the  services  of  tried  statesmen  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  of 
all  schools,  India— the  school  best 
fitted  to  prepare  men  for  the  Far- 
ther East.  When  not  acted  on  by 
some  vitalising  energy,  the  Foreign 
Office  is  but  a  machine  which  turns 
out  articles  of  regulation  pattern, 
and,  like  a  good  old  clock,  chimes 
out  its  K.C.B.'s  with  the  regular- 
ity of  the  seasons.  But  the  world 
is  moving,  and  if  our  diplomatic 
forces  are  only  marking  time,  they 
must  assuredly  be  "left." 

Not  only  the  world  at  large, 
but  our  own  national  life,  has  so 
grown  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  those  departments 
which,  not  participating  in  that 
movement,  have  got  out  of  touch 
with  the  new  life,  are  like  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  has  been  out- 
grown, and  cannot  be  donned 
without  rending  the  seams.  The 
"button"  theory  of  diplomacy,  so 
pleasantly  expounded  the  other 
day  by  a  veteran  in  the  craft,  is 
no  doubt  appropriate  enough  to  a 
certain  crystallised  state  of  inter- 
national society  in  which  inter- 
course has  become  mellowed  into 
a  kind  of  afternoon  tea.  When 
sowing  and  reaping  are  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  life,  the  rela- 
tions between  country  neighbours 
adjust  themselves  easily  under  the 
tacit  sanctions  of  common  law. 
But  when  new  continents  are  dis- 
covered, or  great  upheavals  de- 
range the  very  watersheds,  new 
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capacities  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Tradition  then  becomes  an 
incumbrance ;  originality  is  the 
quality  in  demand. 

In  the  political  cosmos  such  con- 
vulsions have  actually  taken  place, 
and  the  "button"  diplomacy  has 
of  course  proved  itself  inadequate 
to  cope  with,  or  even  to  compre- 
hend, the  new  conditions.  Indeed, 
to  ride  Sir  Edward  Malet's  meta- 
phor a  little  further,  while  we  are 
contemplating  with  satisfaction  the 
neat  array  of  brass  buttons  on 
our  coat,  our  rivals  are  stripping 
theirs  off,  and  tucking  up  their 
shirt-sleeves  into  the  bargain.  But 
our  diplomacy  makes  no  provision 
for  the  pioneer. 

Neither  the  English  nor  any 
other  people  can  possibly  under- 
stand the  springs  and  motives  of 
foreign  affairs,  at  least  until  they 
have  become  dried  specimens  — 
that  is  to  say,  matters  of  historical 
exposition.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  skilled  and  trained  men  to  rec- 
ognise history  in  the  egg,  and  to 
control  the  flow  of  events,  when 
as  yet  there  is  a  scarce  audible 
trickling  at  the  source.  And  so 
long  as  Governments  act  out  their 
responsibility,  as  the  Russian  and 
German  Governments,  for  example, 
do,  and  as  our  own  formerly  did, 
and  will,  we  hope,  do  again,  the 
Foreign  Office  machinery,  being 
directed  by  thinking  minds,  works 
efficiently.  But  the  successive 
changes  which  have  transformed 
the  British  from  an  aristocratic  to 
a  democratic  Government  seem  to 
have  deprived  the  Foreign  Office 
of  its  natural  inspiration.  The  de- 
partment consequently  presents  at 
times  the  appearance  of  a  limb 
from  which  the  blood-supply  has 
been  cut  off,  but  which  is  subject 
to  violent  galvanic  action. 

It  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible  to  test  Sir  E.  Malet's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ser- 
3  P 
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vice,  of  which  he  is  such  an  orna- 
ment, in  warding  off  danger  : — 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted  ;  " 

and  until  our  Greville  appears  we 
can  only  in  our  ignorance  give 
liberally  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  preventive  services.  Their 
failures  are  unfortunately  conspic- 
uous enough ;  and  if  we  range  the 
Crimean  war  and  some  others 
under  this,  the  cup  of  our  diplo- 
matic iniquity  will  be  sufficiently 
full.  Besides,  in  many  other 
cases  where  the  calamity  of  war 
has  not  ensued,  national  inter- 
ests have  again  and  again  been 
surrendered  through  the  laches 
of  our  self  -  existent  diplomacy. 
During  the  late  Administration 
the  paralysis  of  the  department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  it,  were  sadly  exposed 
to  the  world.  Two  years  ago, 
Siam,  for  example,  and  our  inter- 
ests generally  in  the  trans-Bur- 
man  regions,  were  surrendered  to 
France  for  the  avowed  and  only 
avowable  reason  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  no  man- 
date to  defend  them.  So  it  comes 
to  this,  that  the  shepherd  and  his 
dog  have  no  mandate  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  fold  !  They  must 
wait  till  the  flock  has  been  ravaged 
before  the  mandate  can  issue.  In 
Armenia,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
our  interest  was  humanitarian  or 
constructive,  whence  unbiassed  in- 
formation was  not  forthcoming, 
where  the  dangers  of  complication 
were  frightful,  the  Foreign  Office 
rushed  in,  boldly  if  blindly,  with 
its  firebrand  among  the  powder- 
barrels.  Why  1  Because  it  had  a 
mandate.  From  whom,  our  readers 
can  no  doubt  guess,  and  they  will 
pity  Lord  Rosebery,  a  man  much 
sinned  against. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.     These  general  reflec- 


tions on  the  present  condition  of 
our  Foreign  representation  are 
naturally  suggested  by  the  exhibi- 
tion it  has  been  making  of  itself 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
AVe  refer  more  particularly  and 
more  confidently  to  its  collapse  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Far  East,  which 
have  reached  a  definite  point 
whence  a  retrospect  may  be  taken 
without  immature  speculation  on 
open  questions.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  in  international  affairs  cause 
follows  effect  so  closely  as  to  admit 
of  a  simultaneous  view  of  both ; 
and  deplorable  as  the  upshot  has 
been,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  such 
an  object-lesson  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved. 

When  we  consider  how  diamet- 
rically the  East  differs  from  the 
West,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  scheme  of  diplomacy  evolved 
by  the  intercourse  of  Christian 
Europe  should  be  utterly  unsuited 
for  any  oriental  field  whatsoever. 
Training  in  European  capitals,  one 
would  suppose,  must  be,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  a  positive  disqualification 
for,  say,  Constantinople.  The 
square  man  may  do  well  in  his 
round  hole,  but  he  must  always  be 
a  misfit.  But  if  the  accepted  rules 
of  European  intercourse  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  middle  East, 
how  completely  incongruous  must 
it  be  in  the  Farther  East !  The 
recent  failure  of  our  diplomacy  in 
China  is  no  new  thing,  but  the 
exposure  of  what  has  been  going 
on  for  over  thirty  years.  And  it 
would  have  gone  on  with  the  same 
vacuity  of  result  for  another  thirty, 
if  not  interrupted  by  external 
commotion.  Yet  the  system  has 
not  prevented  the  rise  here  and 
there  of  a  man  of  whom  his  coun- 
trymen might  be  proud.  No  sys- 
tem can  wholly  suppress  genius. 
The  "man"  pre-eminently  of  our 
Far  Eastern  records  is  Sir  Harry 
Parkes — no  Foreign  Office  gradu- 
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ate  he — who  played  so  essential  a 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  empire 
of  Japan  that  Japanese  statesmen 
frankly  admit  that  without  him 
their  national  revolution  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  But  even 
were  another  Parkes  to  arise  in  our 
day,  he  would  be  powerless  ;  for  his 
method  was  to  act  first  and  report 
afterwards,  a  procedure  now  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  telegraph. 
Our  diplomacy  in  China  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  time 
it  was  seen  to  be  based  on  fiction 
instead  of  fact.  It  was  a  lever 
without  a  fulcrum.  It  had  no 
resilient  substance  on  which  to 
operate.  Dealing  with  the  Tsungli 
Yam  On  was  described  many  years 
ago  by  the  American  Minister, 
Mr  Russell  Young,  as  fighting 
with  a  feather-bed.  Lord  Elgin 
himself,  the  author  of  our  Peking 
representation,  declared  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  "yielded  nothing 
to  reason,  but  everything  to  fear." 
Though  this  naked  fact  has  been  re- 
iterated, after  long  experience,  by 
successive  Ministers  to  China,  not- 
ably by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  yet 
our  plan  of  diplomacy,  founded 
on  the  opposite  hypothesis,  con- 
tinued undisturbed  by  facts.  The 
error  was  as  fundamental  as  if  a 
ship's  compass  pointed  east  when 
it  should  point  north.  Start- 
ing on  a  false  course,  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  China  has  taken 
us  farther  astray.  Every  light 
followed  has  been  an  ignis  fatuus, 
and  such  sporadic  momentary  at- 
tempts as  have  been  made  to  break 
away  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
false  have  been  the  spontaneous 
acts  of  individuals,  only  possible 
in  pre  -  telegraphic  days.  China 
was  received  into  the  "  comity  of 
nations  " ;  but  while  honours  were 
lavished  on  her  envoys  in  Europe, 
the  Queen's  Ministers  in  China 
were  begging  in  vain  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  face  of  the 


sovereign !  Why,  it  is  not  yet 
three  years  since  the  British  Minis- 
ter, presumably  under  orders  from 
home,  broke  with  his  colleagues 
and  disowned  the  compact  of  his 
predecessor  by  accepting  a  quasi- 
surreptitious  audience  of  Chinese 
Majesty  under  conditions  deemed 
derogatory  by  the  corps  diploma- 
tique,— that  same  Majesty  which 
to-day  has  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  the  nod  of  Russia.  How 
rapidly  does  the  whirligig  of  time 
sometimes  bring  its  revenges  !  For 
it  so  happened  that  that  act  of 
alleged  disloyalty  to  colleagues 
was  specially  resented  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  Russia,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the 
estrangement  between  the  two 
legations,  which  has  been  so  effi- 
cient a  factor  in  the  ruin  of 
British  prestige. 

Having  accredited  a  diplomatist 
to  a  Court  where  there  was  no 
diplomacy,  we  were  forced  to  fill 
the  vacuum  with  shams  and  sub- 
stitutes,— as  the  man  who  lets  go 
his  faith  in  heaven  becomes  the 
prey  of  every  charlatan.  For 
thirty  years  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  listened  only  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  misleading, 
and  who,  being  interested,  took 
pains  to  gain  their  ends.  It  dis- 
believed those  who  had  no  interest 
except  plain  dealing  with  plain 
facts,  but  who,  finding  truth  un- 
welcome, kept  silence.  This  is  no 
paradox.  The  best  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  China  have  chafed 
grievously  under  the  yoke  of  the 
quack.  Similar  experience  has  no 
doubt  been  made  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. Our  present  relations  with 
another  interesting  country  in  the 
Far  East  are  not  above  suspicion 
of  the  like  taint,  and  the  result 
can  only  be,  as  with  China,  pre- 
judicial to  both  parties. 
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To  do  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment justice,  however,  they  really 
had  a  policy  in  China.  It  was  to 
safeguard  one  of  our  good  markets, 
and  to  make  friends  of  that  em- 
pire with  a  view  to  eventualities — 
a  good,  sound,  far-reaching  policy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  inform  itself  as 
to  what  was  meant  or  implied  by 
friendship  with  China,  and  were 
unhappy  in  their  methods  of  pur- 
suing it.  Starting  with  the  false 
assumption  that  China  was  a  for- 
midable Power,  an  assumption 
negatived  by  our  own  experience 
as  well  as  by  information  con- 
tinuously supplied  both  by  official 
and  confidential  agents,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  followed  a 
course  of  conciliation  which  neces- 
sarily defeated  its  own  ends. 
Everything  was  conceded  to  China, 
nothing  taken  in  return.  Chinese 
officials  were  permitted  to  invade 
our  treaty  rights  almost  at  will. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  larger 
international  transactions,  such  as 
the  Burma  and  Thibet  surrenders, 
our  ordinary  commercial  rights  con- 
ferred by  treaty  were  disallowed 
by  the  Chinese,  whenever  it  suited 
them,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of 
remonstrance  on  our  part.  Two 
instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this. 

By  the  Chefoo  Convention  of 
1876  the  important  trade  mart 
Chung  -  King  in  Western  China 
was  opened,  and  access  to  it  au- 
thorised by  means  of  steamers  on 
the  Upper  Yangtze.  An  English 
company  built  a  steamer  expressly 
to  ascend  that  river,  but  man- 
darin difficulties  were  thrown  in 
her  way,  and  correspondence  en- 
sued, with  the  inevitable  result 
that  Great  Britain  was  bamboozled 
into  virtually  relinquishing  the 
privilege.  So  completely,  indeed, 
that  a  well  -  informed  English 
writer  lately  announced  to  the 


world  that  the  port  of  Chung- 
King  has  been  opened  by  Japan 
by  her  new  treaty  with  China, — 
what  Great  Britain  had  done  be- 
ing as  completely  ignored  as  the 
legend  on  a  tombstone  overgrown 
with  moss  ! 

Another  instance  of  our  Govern- 
ment giving  away  the  rights  of 
our  countrymen  is  of  more  recent 
occurrence.  Under  the  treaty  of 
1858  every  article  of  merchandise 
could  be  imported  into  China  ex- 
cept war  material.  Among  other 
things,  machinery  of  all  kinds  had 
been  regularly  imported  for  fifty 
years  for  the  operations  of  docks, 
shipbuilding-yards,  and  other  in- 
dustries. But  there  came  a  time 
when  certain  Chinese  officials  were 
persuaded  that  they  could  make 
money  for  themselves  by  spinning 
and  weaving  cotton,  and  there- 
upon they  made  the  preposterous 
demand  that  the  importation  of 
such  machinery  by  competing  for- 
eigners should  be  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  that  machinery  was 
not  specified  in  the  treaty.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials who  tried  this  on  were  laugh- 
ing in  their  sleeves — that  Li  Hung- 
chang,  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
wondered  how  long  England  would 
put  up  with  this  Chinese  preten- 
sion. England  did,  in  fact,  put 
up  with  it  altogether ;  and  here 
again  we  had  to  wait  for  Japan  to 
pull  us  out  of  the  mire.  Now  we 
may  import  machinery,  not  in  our 
own  right,  but  indirectly  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Japanese  treaty. 

These  are  but  typical  examples 
of  the  price  we  have  been  paying 
for  the  goodwill  of  the  Chinese. 
And  surely  it  does  not  need  ex- 
perience of  Orientals  to  perceive 
that  we  were  actually  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  our  own  feet, 
earning  not  the  respect  but  the 
contempt  of  China,  and  depreciat- 
ing our  potential  value  as  an  ally. 
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Of  the  consular  officials  who  were 
made  the  instruments  of  this  phil- 
andering policy,  those  who  had  a 
conscience  for  the  national  interest 
were  in  despair  at  the  gratuitous 
Sinophilism  of  the  Government, 
while  those  who  were  otherwise 
minded  found  an  easy  road  to  suc- 
cess in  cooing  over  their  inane 
work  in  the  tone  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  permanent  official.  As  for 
the  Minister,  under  the  existing 
regime  China  is  to  him  but  a  step- 
ping-stone in  his  journey  heaven- 
ward, to  be  left  and  forgotten  as 
quickly  as  may  be. 

The  goal  of  the  Government 
policy  was  never  defined  ;  but  the 
idea  had  been  set  afloat  that  China 
and  India,  having,  as  it  was 
argued,  a  common  enemy,  were 
natural  allies.  The  idea  itself  was 
not  irrational ;  but  the  Government 
never  carried  it  beyond  the  nebu- 
lous stage.  Between  the  concep- 
tion and  the  realisation  there  was 
an  immense  chasm  to  be  filled  up, 
to  which  the  Government  contrib- 
uted but  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth, 
— such,  for  instance,  as  lending  offi- 
cers to  the  Chinese  navy,  and  the 
occupation  and  subsequent  surren- 
der, to  China,  of  Port  Hamilton. 

Neither  had  the  Chinese,  on 
their  part,  any  clear  intelligence 
on  the  subject,  though  they  had  a 
vague  passive  comprehension  of 
the  community  of  interest,  and 
had  a  certain  leaning  towards 
England,  if  not  as  their  natural 
protector,  at  least  as  the  neighbour 
from  whom  they  had  least  to  fear. 

Our  high  policy  in  Far  Asia 
may  thus  be  reduced  to  one  article 
— to  maintain  China,  including 
Korea,  as  a  barrier  against  Russia. 
Military  resistance  on  the  Chinese 
side  we  of  course  knew  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  The  published 
reports  of  expert  travellers  like 
Colonel  Mark  Bell,  Captain  Young- 
husband,  and  Russian  military 


explorers  would  have  dispelled 
any  illusion  on  that  point,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  un- 
published were  yet  more  emphatic. 
Lord  Wolseley's  opinion  of  the 
future  of  China  was  formed  not 
on  military  but  psychological 
grounds ;  and  its  apparent  falsi- 
fication by  events  detracts  in 
nothing  from  his  judgment  as  a 
soldier. 

In  what  manner,  then,  did  we 
imagine  that  China  and  Korea 
were  to  bar  the  advance  of  Russia  1 
To  that  question  her  Majesty's 
Government  was  too  indolent  to 
formulate  any  answer ;  and  there- 
in lies  the  secret  of  our  discom- 
fiture to-day.  We  would  and  we 
wouldn't.  We  raised  the  issue — 
going,  in  fact,  much  out  of  our 
way  to  do  so — and  we  proved  by 
our  continuous  sacrifices  that  we 
were  deeply  concerned  in  it ;  and 
then,  when  the  decisive  moment 
came,  we  ran  away  and  left  the 
solution  of  the  question  to  the 
very  Power  against  whom  our 
occult  efforts  had  been  directed. 

We  have  purposely  laid  as  much 
stress  as  it  would  legitimately  bear 
on  the  "  system "  of  our  foreign 
relations,  for  which  neither  in- 
dividuals nor  political  parties  need 
be  held  specifically  responsible,  in 
order  that  the  blame  for  the 
action  taken  during  the  several 
crises  of  1894  and  1895  might  fall 
as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  offi- 
cials directly  implicated.  As  there 
are  men  who  rise  above  creeds  and 
systems,  so  there  are  men  who  fall 
below  them,  and  the  facts  must 
show  to  which  of  the  two  classes 
our  Foreign  Office  staff  for  the 
time  being  belonged.  When  the 
opportunity  came  for  testing  the 
stability  of  our  high  policy,  we 
opposed  a  structure  of  lath-and- 
plaster  to  solid  masonry.  In  June 
1894  we  occupied  a  finer  vantage- 
ground  for  settling  the  affairs  of 
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Asia  to  our  liking  than  we  could 
ever  have  dreamed  of,  which,  from 
what  looks  uncommonly  like  per- 
verse incapacity,  we  threw  away. 
The  tide  flowed,  but  we  missed  it. 

Let  us  briefly  outline  the  course 
of  events.  Trouble  was  brewing 
in  Korea,  where  the  Japanese  had 
been  active,  where  the  Government 
was  as  weak  and  corrupt  as  that 
of  China  itself.  No  one  suspected 
the  intention  of  Japan  to  invade 
Korea  and  China,  though  every 
one  felt  that  the  position  was  dan- 
gerous. What  was  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  then,  if  not  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  the  status  quo, 
until  at  least  some  alternative  could 
be  devised  1  The  King  of  Korea 
applied  to  his  suzerain  tor  military 
aid.  But  by  the  Convention  of 
1885  Japan  had  acquired  an  equal 
right  with  China  to  send  troops 
into  Korea.  That  it  was  hazard- 
ous under  these  circumstances  for 
China  to  respond  to  the  king's 
request,  might  have  been  under- 
stood by  all.  If  China  was  at  that 
time  leaning  on  England  for  advice, 
it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  we  did 
not  dissuade  her  from  the  Korean 
venture  ?  The  reason,  of  course, 
was  that  Russia  filled  our  field 
of  vision,  and  China's  asserting 
herself  in  the  Korean  peninsula 
may  have  been  countenanced  as 
a  measure  for  "heading  off"  a 
possible  Russian  interference  in 
the  cause  of  order.  Japan  clearly 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  factor  in 
the  problem.  Hamlet  was  left  out 
of  the  play. 

The  situation  was  wholly 
changed  when  Japan  promptly 
sent  to  Korea  an  expedition  of 
8000  men  against  China's  2000, 
and  direct  to  the  capital  instead 
of  to  the  province  where  the  dis- 
turbances had  occurred.  Then 
China  did  undoubtedly  apply  to 
Great  Britain  for  advice,  the  re- 
sponse to  which  might  have  been 


inferred  from  the  character  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  Government — it 
was  inarticulate.  The  hour  had 
indeed  come,  but  not,  unhappily, 
the  man.  A  bold  stroke,  or  even 
an  audible  note,  at  that  critical 
moment,  would  in  all  probability 
have  deflected  the  current  of 
events  to  our  advantage.  Russia 
was  more  clear-sighted.  She  saw 
where  her  interests  were  threat- 
ened, and  at  once  prepared  to 
defend  them  step  by  step  as  ne- 
cessity might  arise.  Receiving  no 
light  from  Great  Britain,  China 
turned  to  Russia,  where  she  found 
intelligent  sympathy  and  contin- 
gent promises.  Thus,  in  the  very 
moment  when,  if  ever,  its  value 
to  us  should  have  been  realised, 
our  whole  Chinese  barrier  scheme 
melted  into  air — the  phantom  for 
which  we  had  been  sacrificing  the 
ready  cash  of  our  rights  and  in- 
terests for  many  years. 

The  game  was  not  even  then 
irretrievable,  for  Russia  was  only 
too  ready  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
regulating  the  alt'airs  of  Far  Asia. 
She  was  equally  interested  with 
ourselves  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  The  sole  question, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  had 
been  raised  between  China  and 
Japan  was  the  position  of  Korea  ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  by 
a  scheme  of  neutralisation,  under 
the  protection  of  the  interested 
Powers.  That  the  elaboration  of 
such  a  scheme  would  have  pre- 
sented many  practical  difficulties 
is  true  enough ;  but  they  would 
have  been  nothing  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  now  confront  the  Powers 
which  may  ultimately  have  to 
solve  the  knotty  problem.  The 
one  important  difference  to  us  is, 
that  in  the  former  case  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  virtual 
arbiter,  now  it  is  Russia. 
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Why  the  incipient  entente  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia 
did  not  blossom  into  action  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  the  public, 
neither  do  we  pretend  to  be  in 
the  secret ;  but  however  cordial 
the  relations  between  the  Cabinets 
might  have  been,  there  would 
always  have  been  the  risk  of  their 
purposes  being  thwarted  through 
the  absence  of  a  corresponding 
feeling  between  their  agents.  Tak- 
ing its  tone  apparently  from  the 
press,  her  Majesty's  Government 
seemed  to  consider  that  worrying 
Russia  was  the  proper  course  to 
follow.  But  to  warn  China  against 
the  designs  of  Russia,  while  we 
ourselves  had  nothing  to  suggest, 
was  obviously  to  exasperate  while 
strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
latter  Power,  to  drive  her  away 
from  any  understanding  with  us, 
and  to  throw  her  more  unreservedly 
on  the  support  of  France,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Germany  also. 

It  is  true  that  after  thus  sur- 
rendering China  to  Russia,  her 
Majesty's  Government  did  make 
efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  but 
in  a  pottering,  perfunctory,  heart- 
less way,  without  mastery  of  the 
facts  or  comprehension  of  the 
forces  that  had  been  evoked.  To 
speak  plainly,  we  were  consciously 
playing  a  losing  game,  the  result 
a  foregone  conclusion.  One  act  of 
real  statecraft  must,  however,  be 
credited  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
though  the  idea  emanated  from 
another  quarter  —  the  estuary  of 
the  Yangtze  and  the  main  arteries 
of  our  trade  were  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  the  war. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the 
actual  position  of  Russia  in  the 
Far  East.  She  possesses  the  north- 
ern zone  of  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  her  southern  frontier 
are  fertile  lands  occupied  by  in- 
dustrious unwarlike  races.  Her 
population  is  increasing  by  leaps 


and  bounds.  It  needs  but  a  glance 
at  the  map  to  convince  any  one 
that  the  sheer  force  of  gravity 
must  bring  that  population  to  the 
green  pastures  and  open  water 
that  lie  southward.  Northern 
China — that  is,  Manchuria — has 
indeed  been  tacitly  assigned  to  her 
by  universal  opinion  as  her  natur- 
al inheritance;  Korea  also,  with 
the  sole  reservation  that  Japan 
may  dispute  it  with  her.  Russia 
herself,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  less 
alive  to  her  manifest  destiny  than 
the  newspaper  press.  But  Russia 
is  never  in  a  hurry.  She  has  but 
to  go  on  growing  and  her  posses- 
sions fall  in  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
as  meteoric  stones  fall  in  to  the 
body  of  our  planet.  Consequently, 
in  her  dealings  with  China,  Russia 
has  been  gentle,  as  careful  to  avoid 
quarrels  as  we  have  been,  and 
much  more  successful.  Never  fore- 
going her  rights,  as  our  method 
has  been,  but  gradually  acquiring 
new  ones,  Russia  has  been  imper- 
ceptibly tightening  her  grip,  while 
yet  conducting  all  her  intercourse 
a  I'aimable.  Had  she  contemplated 
any  premature  violence  to  the 
sovereignty  of  China  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  an  open  seaport,  she 
would  have  been  held  back  by  fear 
of  rousing  Great  Britain.  By 
biding  her  time  she  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  this  country 
as  an  element  in  her  calculations. 

With  regard  to  Korea  the  posi- 
tion was  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  ill-defined  attachment  of  that 
kingdom  to  China.  There  was 
doubtless  a  time  when  Russia  did 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  convenient 
harbours  of  the  peninsula;  and  she 
took  pains  to  make  her  future  path 
thitherward  easy  by  conciliating 
the  Korean  people,  and  by  a  very 
quiet  kind  of  political  propaganda. 
She  so  far  succeeded  by  her  mild 
benevolence  that  if  the  population 
were  polled  to-day  they  would  to 
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a  man  vote  for  Russian  domin- 
ation, if  they  must  be  severed 
from  China.  But  a  change  came 
over  Russia's  views  respecting 
Korea  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
sudden  occupation  of  the  island 
harbour  of  Port  Hamilton  by 
Great  Britain  in  1885  was  ac- 
cepted by  Russia  as  an  intimation 
that  she  would  not  be  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  Korea.  It  was  like 
a  word  to  the  wise.  Russia  re- 
vised her  estimate  of  the  situation, 
and  her  strategists  reported  that, 
owing  to  the  innumerable  good 
harbours  with  which  the  coast  is 
indented,  the  possession  of  Korea 
could  not  be  maintained  against  a 
naval  Power,  except  at  a  cost  not 
to  be  dreamed  of.  Thereupon  the 
energy  of  Russian  defence  was 
concentrated  on  Yladivostock, 
which  had  been  neglected  for  some 
time  while  prospecting  for  a 
southerly  port  was  going  on ;  and 
in  a  few  years  it  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-class  fortress.  The 
change,  not  of  policy,  but  of  the 
immediate  objective,  was  set  out  in 
this  IMagazine  two  years  ago,1  be- 
fore there  was  any  question  of  a 
Far  Eastern  war.  It  is  therefore 
no  afterthought.  Within  the  last 
three  years  powerful  ice-breakers 
have  been  employed  in  the  har- 
bour, at  first  with  moderate,  but 
latterly  with  great  success,  and 
Vladivostock  is  now  kept  open  to 
navigation  throughout  the  winter. 
Russia  had  thus  made  herself  in- 
dependent of  an  open- water  port 
when,  by  a  war  which  she  would 
have  prevented  if  she  could,  Korea 
has  been  virtually  brought  within 
her  grasp.  Since  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  strengthen  Vlad- 
ivostock, Russia's  policy  towards 
Korea  had  been  passive,  but 
watchful.  She  had  a  distinct 
though  unwritten  understanding 


with  China  to  the  effect  that 
Korea  would  be  left  exactly  as  it 
was  unless  some  other  Power — 
England  understood  —  chose  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium,  in  which 
case  Russia  would  assume  liberty 
of  action. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  be 
thought  of  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  Russia,  or  whatever  the  hopes 
or  plans  of  her  statesmen  might 
actually  be,  her  policy  in  Far 
Asia,  for  the  time  being — which 
is  as  wide  a  range  as  statesmen 
usually  occupy  themselves  with — 
was  essentially  conservative.  Rus- 
sia acquiesced  in  existing  facts,  re- 
spected the  views  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  prepared  at  a  given  mo- 
ment to  come  to  some  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  her  respecting 
their  several  spheres  of  influence. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  Russia 
when  Japan  sprung  her  great  sur- 
prise on  the  world  in  the  summer 
of  1894.  We  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  motives  of  the 
war,  about  which  the  apologists  of 
Japan  are  in  hopeless  disagree- 
ment, while  Japan  herself  wisely 
lets  her  dogs  bark  but  keeps  her 
own  counsel.  The  motives  con- 
cern Japan ;  the  fact  concerns  us. 
The  invasion  of  Korea  at  once 
shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  forcibly  upset 
the  Russo-Chinese  understanding. 
Russia  alone,  being  most  directly 
concerned,  realised  from  the  open- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Japanese 
gambit.  Like  a  chess-player  whose 
queen  is  unexpectedly  threatened, 
she  had  to  make  sacrifices  to  de- 
fend the  piece,  and  if  possible  to 
turn  the  tables  on  her  assailant. 
Russia's  procedure  in  the  circum- 
stances thus  suddenly  created  was 
marked  by  the  consistency  and 
absence  of  flurry  which  distin- 
guishes her  whole  diplomacy. 


See  'Maga,'  September  1893,  "Balance  of  Power  in  Eastern  Asia." 
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First  one  representation,  then  a 
second,  by  direct  order  of  the 
Tsar,  was  made  to  Japan,  in  which 
Russia  laid  down  her  position  in 
language  not  to  be  misconstrued, 
and  from  which  she  has  not 
flinched  by  a  hair's  -  breadth. 
Japan  was  informed  that  her 
occupation  of  any  part  of  the 
Asiatic  main  would  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  a  clear 
month  before  hostilities  broke  out, 
when  nobody  was  as  yet  compro- 
mised, that  a  golden  opportunity 
was  offered  to  Great  Britain  to 
raise  a  voice  potential.  Every- 
body was  willing.  A  conference 
between  the  four  Powers — Russia, 
China,  Japan,  and  England — could 
have  settled  the  affairs  of  Korea 
to  the  nominal  and  official  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  China,  it 
is  certain,  was  growing  sick  of 
the  peninsula,  which  was  not  only 
an  unremunerative  burden,  but  a 
chronic  source  of  danger  :  Japan 
wanted  to  free  Korea  from  her 
Chinese  vassalage  ;  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  unable  to  preserve 
the  status  quo,  would  have  ob- 
tained the  next  best  thing,  Korea 
severed  from  China,  and  neutral- 
ised under  international  guarantee. 
We  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
the  efforts  which  were  actually 
made  to  patch  up  the  quarrel 
which  was  brewing  between  Japan 
and  China,  but  they  were  timid 
and  superficial,  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  a  Cabinet  which  had 
more  than  it  could  do  to  patch  up 
its  own  domestic  quarrels.  The 
word  of  power,  the  note  of  sin- 
cerity, were  wholly  wanting. 

Japan  then,  disregarding  the 
warning  of  Russia,  proceeded  to 
occupy  and  to  administer  Korea 
and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  be- 
yond, and  Russia,  as  necessity 
demanded,  mustered  her  forces  to 
resist  the  annexation.  This  has 


been  stigmatised  as  an  unfair 
wresting  of  the  fruits  of  victory 
from  Japan, — as  if  Russia,  or  any 
other  Power  for  that  matter,  had 
not  the  same  right  to  take  terri- 
tory from  Japan  by  force  as  Japan 
had  to  take  territory  from  China 
by  the  same  means.  The  upshot 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Japan 
relinquishes  both  Liao-tung  and 
Korea ;  that  Russia  by  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  finds  herself  vir- 
tual Protector  of  China  ;  and  that 
henceforth  the  will  of  the  Tsar  is 
the  unwritten  law  of  that  empire. 

A  strange  commotion  has  re- 
cently been  raised  throughout  the 
world  by  the  public  statement  of 
these  obvious  facts  in  a  concrete 
form.  A  secret  treaty,  it  has  been 
alleged,  gives  Russia  the  right  to 
carry  the  Siberian  railway  by  a 
short  cut  across  Manchuria,  and 
to  bring  it  out  at  an  open  harbour 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  Why 
should  Russia  have  resorted  to 
such  a  formality,  since  Manchuria 
and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  are  virtu- 
ally at  her  disposal  1  Nay,  with 
Cossacks  in  Peking — be  they  200 
(nominal)  or  2000 — Russia,  unless 
other  Powers  intervene,  will  hold 
in  her  hand  the  one  bond  of  au- 
thority which  holds  China  to- 
gether— the  Emperor. 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation  which 
our  happy-go-lucky  diplomacy  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  bring 
about.  So  far  from  hindering 
Russia,  we  have,  by  incessantly 
snapping  at  her  heels  and  flourish- 
ing our  hostility  which  was  abso- 
lutely impotent,  provoked  her  to 
aggressions  which  she  perhaps 
never  contemplated.  Our  defeat 
in  the  financial  campaign,  where, 
if  anywhere,  we  should  have  been 
strong,  has  been  as  signal  as  in  the 
pseudo-diplomatic  field.  It  would 
take  more  than  a  Magazine  article 
to  expose  it,  and  for  our  own  part 
we  should  prefer  that  it  were 
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buried.  The  result  is  only  too 
palpable  :  we  have,  by  ill-luck 
or  worse  management,  permitted 
China  to  go  into  pawn  to  Russia, 
to  the  great  peril  of  our  commerce. 

The  reflection  must  suggest  itself 
to  any  impartial  observer  of  the 
phenomena  we  have  touched  upon, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  either 
not  the  will  or  the  power  to  keep 
Russia  from  the  coast  of  China, 
she  might  at  least  have  made  a 
little  capital  out  of  her  assent, 
and  bargained  for  a  quid  pro  quo 
which  would  have  relieved  India 
from  the  crushing  burden  of  her 
defence.  But  what  does  the 
Foreign  Office  know  or  care  about 
India"? 

Of  late  our  anti-Russian  press 
has  changed  its  tune,  and  we  are 
now  deafened  with  the  chorus  of 
proposals  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  respecting 
Eastern  Asia.  An  excellent  idea, 
were  it  not  an  anachronism.  If 
we  are  frivolous,  other  Great 
Powers  are  not.  Alliances  do 
not  hang  like  Christmas  turkeys 
in  a  poulterer's  shop  at  the  call 
of  the  first  bidder.  It  had  been 
wiser  to  agree  with  our  adversary 
while  we  were  in  the  way  with 
him,  to  offer  a  compromise  while 
the  issue  was  still  doubtful — in  a 
word,  to  bargain  while  we  had 
something  in  iiand  to  trade  with. 
Russia  has  intimated  to  us  clearly 
that  we  are  too  late  with  our 
proffer  of  friendship,  for  that  she 
has  got  all  she  wants  without  us. 
Nevertheless,  she  may  still  be  will- 
ing to  pay  something  were  it  but 
to  legitimise  her  de  facto  posses- 
sions, and  Lord  Salisbury  may 
thus  be  able  to  turn  to  some 
account  the  wreckage  of  policy 
which  he  has  inherited. 

Of  the  alliance  or  friendship 
with  Japan  it  seems  opportune 
to  say  a  word.  There  is,  unfor- 


tunately, no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  entered  into  with  any 
adequate  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  any  such  agree- 
ment. Not  to  mince  words,  it  was 
as  lightly  entered  on  as  the  liaison 
with  China  was  lightly  abandoned. 
The  connection  was  not  only  too 
sudden  to  be  solid,  but  it  has 
besides  the  vices  of  a  mariage  dc, 
depit,  that  seed-bed  of  bitter  fruit. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  "flir- 
tation";  but  flirtations  are  dan- 
gerous where  one  party  under- 
stands one  thing  and  the  other 
another.  True  friendship  with 
Japan,  or  an  understanding  or 
alliance  based  on  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  common  interests  and  on 
mutual  confidence,  would  be  most 
welcome.  But  that  is  hardly  our 
present  case,  for  Japan  expects  us 
to  do  for  her,  and  we  her  for  us, 
what  neither  has  any  intention  of 
doing.  Events  move  so  rapidly 
that  we  are  already,  in  fact,  in  a 
position  to  judge  a  little  by  results. 
Have  we  aided  Japan  to  retain 
Liao-tung  or  Korea  ?  That  is  a 
crucial  question.  Is  it  not  rather 
the  fact  that  the  recent  strengthen- 
ing of  the  position  of  Russia  in 
East  Asia  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rapprochement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan  1 

When  the  three  Powers  inter- 
vened to  modify  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki,  a  time  of  dangerous 
tension  ensued,  scarcely  realised  by 
the  world  at  large,  and  concerning 
which  the  English  press  was  un- 
accountably reticent.  So  near,  in- 
deed, was  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  in  the  first  week  of  May 
last,  that  the  Russian  fleet  which 
was  assembled  in  Chefoo  harbour 
spent  several  days  in  landing  spars, 
sails,  rope,  cabin-fittings,  and  all 
combustible  material,  in  painting 
the  ships  invisible  grey,  and  making 
ready  for  immediate  action.  (Mak- 
ing free  use,  be  it  observed  in  pass- 
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ing,  of  a  Chinese  port,  without  any 
treaty,  secret  or  other.)  A  portion 
of  the  Japanese  press  afiected  to 
jeer  at  these  "demonstrations"; 
but  their  Government  was  wiser. 
Japan  unconditionally  relinquished 
Liao-tung,  while  Russia,  though  un- 
pledged, volunteered  the  assurance 
that  she  would  not  herself  lay  a 
hand  on  the  territory.  Thus  peace 
was  secured, — the  evacuation  of 
Korea  having  been  understood  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

.But  mark  the  sequel.  Japan 
did  not  evacuate  Liao-tung  —  in 
fact  she  sent  reinforcements  there  ; 
while  she  made  greater  efforts  than 
ever  to  subjugate  Korea.  She  de- 
clared at  the  same  time  through 
her  press  organs  that  she  would 
accept  no  money  compensation  for 
her  prgmised  evacuation  of  Liao- 
tung.  This  announcement  was 
made  in  a  tone  as  if  only  enemies 
and  detractors  could  attribute  such 
mercenary  motives  to  Japan.  Yet 
what  do  we  find  six  months  after 
these  emphatic  declarations  1  Not 
only  that  Japan  accepts  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  drives  a  very 
hard  bargain  indeed  with  the  three 
Powers  before  she  will  carry  out 
her  undertaking  to  abandon  Liao- 
tung.  The  consequence  of  this 
action  is  plain  enough.  The  re- 
luctance of  Japan  to  evacuate 
Liao-tung  and  Korea  compelled 
Russia  not  only  to  maintain  but  to 
increase  her  forces  thereabouts,  and 
to  keep  them  ready  for  action  dur- 
ing six  months  at  a  distance  from 
their  base.  Nothing  could  have 
brought  home  more  forcibly  to 
Russia  the  need  of  open  harbours. 
The  change  in  the  situation  natur- 
ally freed  Russia  from  her  self- 
denying  ordinance  respecting  the 
territory,  for  the  necessities  of  war 
would  have  compelled  her  to  make 
free  use  of  such  seaports  or  lines 
of  communication  as  might  be 


available.  How  very  little  this 
has  been  realised  in  this  country 
was  shown  in  the  sudden  revulsion 
in  our  press  utterances.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  we  were  scoffing 
at  Russia's  presumed  impotence  as 
against  Japan  because  she  had  no 
ports.  Then  we  become  suddenly 
excited  over  the  announcement 
that  Port  Arthur  had  been  ceded 
to  her.  Ceded  or  not  ceded,  Port 
Arthur  and  much  more  convenient 
ports,  of  which  nothing  is  said,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  Russia  whenever 
she  has  need  of  them. 

Most  interesting  to  inquire, 
AVhat  is  the  history  of  this  change 
of  front  on  the  part  of  Japan  1 
Great  Britain  is  credited  with 
being  in  the  confidence  of  Japan, 
and  is  naturally  debited  with 
her  proceedings,  as  one  partner 
is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  an- 
other. It  was  admittedly  by  the 
advice  of  Great  Britain  that  Japan 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  three 
Powers.  By  whose  advice,  then, 
did  Japan  hang  back  from  the  ful- 
filment of  her  undertaking1?  That 
will  be  an  important  question  for 
both  countries,  for  once  they  fairly 
realise  how  Russia  has  been  drawn 
into  the  two  peninsulas  by  their 
joint  efforts — if  they  were  joint — 
the  gross  and  grievous  failure  in 
the  joint  policy  must  inevitably 
lead  to  recriminations. 

The  only  tangible  service  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  able  to 
render  to  Japan  in  connection 
with  the  war  has  been  in  the  ex- 
traction of  a  war  indemnity  large 
enough  to  prevent  China  from  rais- 
ing either  a  land  or  a  &ea  force, 
and  to  keep  her  in  potential  bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  Great  Britain  that 
first  undertook  to  prepare  China 
for  an  enormous  indemnity,  when 
as  yet  the  war  was  in  full  progress. 
And  it  was  the  English  press 
which,  months  before  Japan  had 
opened  her  lips,  wrote  up  the  large 
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indemnity  which  China  would  have 
to  pay,  the  journals  vieing  with 
each  other  in  pitching  the  amount 
at  ever-increasing  figures.  So  the 
big  indemnity  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  circulated  round  the 
world,  and  when  the  time  came 
the  Japanese  negotiators  found 
their  task  easy,  the  ground  having 
been  so  well  prepared  for  them. 

We  are  now  circumstantially 
informed  that  the  indemnity  taken 
from  China  is  to  be  employed  by 
Japan  in  preparing  for  a  war  of 
revenge  against  Russia.  Here, 
then,  is  another  question  for  this 
country,  Are  we  ready  to  back 
Japan  in  a  war  which  would  be 
not  against  llussia,  but  Europe  1 
If  not,  what  is  our  friendship 
worth  to  Japan,  or  hers  to  us  ? 


Let  both  countries  beware  of 
coquetting  with  matters  of  such 
portentous  significance,  but  weigh 
well  the  consequences  of  their  tea- 
table  prattle. 

This  stepping  down  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  place  among  the  nations 
having  interests  in  the  Far  East 
—What  is  its  true  import  1  We 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national  decadence 
which  both  friends  and  foes  pre- 
dicate of  us,  but  only  a  temporary 
lapse,  for  we  are  rich  in  men  ready 
for  and  capable  of  any  enterprise. 
It  is,  however,  high  time  for  a 
strong  Government  to  pull  itself 
together  and  make  a  manly  effort 
to  save  one  of  our  moat  promising 
markets. 
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